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PART  ONE 

MEETING  OF  THREE  CULTURES 


1-1  Marco  Polo  Recounts  His  Travels  Through  Asia  (1324) 

Marco  Polo's  recollections  of  his  travels  through  Asia  planted  seeds  of  curiosity,  wanderlust,  and  want 
in  the  minds  of  Europeans  within  a century  after  his  death  in  1324.  Known  at  the  time  as  The  Descrip- 
tion of  the  World  or  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  his  account  of  the  wealth  of  Cathay  (China)  and  the 
exotic  customs  of  the  Orient  made  his  book  a bestseller.  Although  criticized  by  some  as  fiction,  his  nar- 
rative nevertheless  captured  readers  through  the  centuries  and  served  as  the  foremost  description  of  the 
world  outside  Europe  available  at  the  time. 

Source:  Marco  Polo,  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  (New  York:  The  F.  M.  Lupton  Publishing  Com- 
pany, [n.d.]). 

Ten  miles  off  Cambalu  is  a certain  great  river  named  Pulisangan,  emptying  itself  into  the  ocean,  by  which  many  ships  with 
much  merchandise  ascend;  and  in  that  place  there  is  a very  fair  bridge,  all  of  serpentine  stone,  curiously  wrought,  containing 
three  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  so  broad  that  ten  men  may  ride  abreast;  on  each  side  it  is  secured  with 
a wall  of  marble,  and  pillars  set  in  a row,  and  in  the  height  of  this  ascent  is  a great  and  high  pillar,  at  the  feet  whereof  is 
a great  lion,  and  on  the  top  another,  and  so  quite  through  the  bridge:  one  pace  and  a half  distance  are  pillars  with  lions  on 
the  tops,  and  a fair  wall  with  wrought  marble  work  betwixt,  to  keep  men  from  falling.  Having  passed  over  the  river  and 
bridge,  and  proceeding  thirty  miles  westward  (in  which  palaces  are  continually  seen,  with  vineyards  and  fertile  fields),  you 
come  to  the  city  Gouza,  both  fair  and  great,  having  many  monasteries  of  idols.  Cloths  of  gold  and  silk  are  made  there,  and 
the  purest  and  finest  cambrics  or  lawns;  and  many  common  inns  for  strangers  or  travellers  are  found  in  that  city.  The  cit- 
izens are  artificers  and  merchants.  A mile  without  this  city  the  way  parteth,  one  leading  west,  the  other  south-east;  that  to 
the  west  leadeth  through  the  province  of  Cathay,  but  the  other,  towards  the  country  of  Mangi,  from  the  city  of  Gouza  to 
the  kingdom  of  Tainfu. 

You  ride  ten  days  through  Cathay,  always  finding  many  fair  cities,  well  furnished  with  vineyards  and  tilled  fields, 
from  whence  wine  is  carried  to  Cathay,  where  there  is  none;  there  are  many  mulberry-trees  for  silkworms,  the  people  civil, 
and  cities  very  numerous  and  populous.  Tainfu  is  the  name  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  chief  city,  which  is  great  and  fair,  hath 
much  trade,  with  store  of  ammunition,  fit  for  the  Khan’s  armies.  The  wine  about  this  city  serveth  the  whole  province.  Seven 
days  further  westward  is  a pleasant  country  beautified  with  many  castles  and  cities,  in  which  also  there  is  great  trade  in  dif- 
ferent merchandise  carried  on.  After  which  you  come  to  a city  very  great,  named  Pianfu,  in  which  there  is  vast  abundance  of 
silk  and  much  trade.  Westward  from  Pianfu  stands  a very  pleasant  castle,  named  Thaigin,  anciently  built  by  a king  called  Dor; 
in  it  is  a spacious  palace,  wherein  is  a fine  hall,  in  which  are  painted  all  the  famous  kings  which  have  reigned  there,  and  it  is 
a fair  spectacle.  Of  this  king  Dor,  they  say  he  was  potent,  and  was  attended  only  by  young  damsels,  of  which  he  had  many 
in  his  court.  These  also,  when  he  had  a mind  to  take  his  pleasure,  carried  him  in  a small  light  chariot  through  the  castle,  which 
was  so  fortified  by  art  and  nature,  that  the  governor  thereof  feared  none,  no,  not  Umcan  his  lord,  against  whom  he  rebelled. 

But  seven  men,  professing  fidelity  and  service  to  Dor,  took  him  at  a disadvantage  in  hunting,  and  brought  him  pris- 
oner to  Presbyter  John,  or  Umcan,  who  put  him  on  vile  cloths,  and  appointed  him  to  keep  his  cattle,  and  set  over  him  a 
strong  guard,  till  two  years  were  ended:  after  which  he  commanded  him  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  being  dressed  in 
princely  apparel,  he  giving  him  his  pardon,  after  a sharp  admonition,  sent  him  well  attended  to  the  re-possession  of  his 
kingdom.  About  twenty  miles  beyond  the  castle  Thaigin  is  the  river  Caramaran,  which,  by  reason  of  the  exceeding  breadth 
and  depth  thereof,  hath  no  bridge  over  it  in  all  the  space  from  thence  till  it  floweth  to  the  ocean.  On  the  shore  thereof  are 
many  cities  and  castles  built,  wherein  great  trade  is  carried  on.  This  country  abounds  with  ginger,  silk,  and  fowl,  especially 
pheasants,  so  that  three  of  them  are  bought  for  a Venetian  groat.  There  grow  reeds  in  vast  plenty,  so  thick  that  some  are  a 
foot,  and  others  a foot  and  a half  in  compass,  which  are  applied  to  many  uses.  Passing  this  river,  after  two  days’  journey, 
is  the  famous  city  called  Carianfu,  where  many  cloths  of  gold  and  silk  are  made.  Here  grow  ginger,  galingale  spike,  and 
many  spices.  The  people  are  idolaters. 

Proceeding  seven  days’  journey  westward,  many  cities  and  towns,  lovely  fields  and  gardens,  are  found,  and  every- 
where mulberries  for  silkworms.  As  for  the  people,  they  are  mostly  idolaters;  but  there  are  also  Christians,  Turks,  Nesto- 
rians,  and  some  Saracens.  There  is  a vast  abundance  here  of  wild  beasts  and  fowl.  If  you  proceed  seven  days’  journey 
farther,  you  shall  come  to  a certain  great  city  named  Quensanfu,  which  is  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  have 
reigned  many  famous  kings;  and  at  this  day  the  son  of  the  Great  Khan,  called  Mangalu,  hath  the  command  thereof.  That 
country  yields  great  plenty  of  silk,  cloth  of  gold,  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  furnishing  an  army,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  man’s  life.  The  inhabitants  worship  idols,  and  there  are  some  Christians,  Turks,  and  Saracens.  Five  miles  without 
this  city  standeth  the  palace  of  Mangalu,  seated  in  a plain,  where  are  many  springs,  rivulets,  and  places  of  game.  There  is 
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a high  wall  encompassing  a park  of  five  miles,  where  are  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts  and  fowls.  In  the  midst  is  an  excellent 
palace,  having  many  halls  and  chambers,  great  and  fair,  all  painted  with  gold  and  azure,  and  numberless  statues  adorning 
it.  The  king,  with  his  courtiers,  delights  himself  in  hunting  the  wild  beasts,  and  taking  of  fowl,  and  following  his  father’s 
examples  in  justice  and  equity,  is  much  beloved  of  his  people. 

Proceeding  three  days’  journey  westward  from  the  said  palace,  through  a very  beautiful  plain,  where  many  cities 
and  castles  are,  which  abound  with  silk  merchandise  and  manufactures,  you  come  to  a country  where  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  are  frequent  habitations,  and  many  villages  of  the  province  of  Chunchian.  The  inhabitants  as  to  religion  are  idol- 
aters; and  as  to  employment,  husbandmen.  Also  in  that  country  they  hunt  lions,  bears,  stags,  roebucks,  deer,  and  wolves. 
Ths  plain  is  two  days’  journey  over,  and  the  country  is  about  twenty  days’  journey  westward,  well  inhabited,  being  finely 
diversified  into  mountains,  valleys,  and  woods.  After  these  twenty  days  towards  the  west,  there  lies  a province  called 
Achbaluch  Mangi,  that  is,  the  white  city,  on  the  borders  of  Mangi,  which  is  well  peopled.  This  province,  for  two  days’ 
journey,  hath  a plain,  in  which  are  an  infinite  number  of  villages:  beyond  these  lie  mountains,  valleys,  and  wood,  all  well 
inhabited.  It  hath  plenty  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  those  creatures  that  yield  musk.  In  this  province  ginger  grows  in  great 
plenty,  as  also  corn  and  rice. 

After  twenty  days’  journey  through  those  hills  is  a plain,  and  a province  in  the  confines  of  Mangi,  named  Sind- 
infu.  The  chief  city  hath  the  same  name,  and  is  very  great,  and  exceeding  rich,  being  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  It  hath  had 
many  rich  and  mighty  kings;  but  an  old  king  dying,  left  three  sons  successors  in  the  kingdom,  who  divided  the  city  into 
three  parts,  compassing  every  part  with  their  proper  walls;  all  which,  notwithstanding,  were  contained  within  the  former 
wall;  but  the  Great  Khan  subjected  nevertheless  that  city  and  kingdom.  Through  this  city  run  many  rivers,  and  many  places 
round  about,  some  half  a mile  over,  some  two  hundred  paces,  very  deep;  on  them  are  many  bridges  of  stone,  very  fair,  eight 
paces  broad,  set  on  both  sides  with  marble  pillars,  which  bear  up  a timber  frame  that  covers  the  bridge,  each  bridge  having 
streets  and  shops  thereupon.  When  the  rivers  have  passed  through  the  city  they  become  one  great  river,  called  Quian, 
which  runs  one  hundred  days’  journey  hence  to  the  ocean.  Near  these  rivers  are  many  cities  and  castles,  and  on  them 
innumerable  ships  for  merchandise.  Proceeding  four  days’  journey  farther,  through  a very  fine  plain,  many  cities,  castles, 
and  villages  are  found,  in  which  five  lawns  extend  in  beautiful  order.  There  are  also  many  wild  beasts  there.  Beyond  the 
plain,  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  is  the  wide  province  of  Thibet,  which  the  Great  Khan  vanquished  and  wasted;  for 
in  it  lie  many  cities  destroyed  and  castles  overthrown,  by  the  space  of  twenty  days’  journey;  and  because  it  is  become  a 
wilderness,  wanting  inhabitants,  wild  beasts  and  lions  are  increased  excessively,  and  it  is  requisite  therefore  that  travellers 
carry  victuals  with  them.  Very  large  cane  grows  in  this  country,  ten  paces  in  length,  and  three  palms  in  thickness,  and  as 
much  from  knot  to  knot.  When  travellers  therefore  will  rest  at  night  secure  from  beasts,  they  take  great  bundles  of  the 
greener  reeds,  and  putting  fire  under,  kindle  them,  which  makes  such  a crackling,  and  so  great  a noise,  that  it  may  be  heard 
two  miles  off;  which  terrible  sound  the  wild  beasts  hearing,  flee  away;  but  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  horses  and  other 
beasts,  which  merchants  use  for  their  journey,  hearing  this  noise  and  cracking,  have  grown  also  much  afraid,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  flight  have  escaped  from  their  masters;  and  therefore  wiser  travellers  binding  their  feet  together  detain  them 
in  their  proper  places. 


1.  What  aspects  of  Marco  Polo's  description  of  the  Orient  might  early  readers  have  found  alluring? 
What  might  have  given  them  pause? 

2.  Skeptics  question  the  authenticity  of  Marco  Polo's  account,  citing  his  omission  of  such  things  as  the 
Great  Wall,  tea,  and  calligraphy.  How  important  is  the  veracity  of  the  narrative  to  our  overall 
assessment  of  its  value  to  history? 
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1-2  Christopher  Columbus,  Letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  (1494) 

In  this  letter,  probably  written  in  1494,  Christopher  Columbus  outlines  his  thoughts  regarding  Spanish 
colonization  and  commercial  activity  in  the  New  World.  While  his  words  address  the  immediate  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  colonization  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola  (Espanola),  his  ideas  serve  as  a para- 
digm and  partial  justification  for  the  expansion  of  the  Spanish  Empire  into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Source:  AmDocs  Website,  University  of  Kansas,  http://www.ukans.edu/carrie/docs/texts/columlet.htmi 

Most  High  and  Mighty  Sovereigns, 

In  obedience  to  your  Highnesses’  commands,  and  with  submission  to  superior  judgment,  I will  say  whatever  occurs  to  me  in 
reference  to  the  colonization  and  commerce  of  the  Island  of  Espanola,  and  of  the  other  islands,  both  those  already  discovered 
and  those  that  may  be  discovered  hereafter. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  Island  of  Espanola:  Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  colonists  who  desire  to  go  thither 
amounts  to  two  thousand,  owing  to  the  land  being  safer  and  better  for  farming  and  trading,  and  because  it  will  serve  as  a 
place  to  which  they  can  return  and  from  which  they  can  carry  on  trade  with  the  neighboring  islands: 

1.  That  in  the  said  island  there  shall  be  founded  three  or  four  towns,  situated  in  the  most  convenient  places,  and  that  the 
settlers  who  are  there  be  assigned  to  the  aforesaid  places  and  towns. 

2.  That  for  the  better  and  more  speedy  colonization  of  the  said  island,  no  one  shall  have  liberty  to  collect  gold  in  it 
except  those  who  have  taken  out  colonists’  papers,  and  have  built  houses  for  their  abode,  in  the  town  in  which  they 
are,  that  they  may  live  united  and  in  greater  safety. 

3.  That  each  town  shall  have  its  alcalde  [Mayor]  . . . and  its  notary  public,  as  is  the  use  and  custom  in  Castile. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  a church,  and  parish  priests  or  friars  to  administer  the  sacraments,  to  perform  divine  worship,  and 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 

5.  That  none  of  the  colonists  shall  go  to  seek  gold  without  a license  from  the  governor  or  alcalde  of  the  town  where  he 
lives;  and  that  he  must  first  take  oath  to  return  to  the  place  whence  he  sets  out,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  faithfully 
all  the  gold  he  may  have  found,  and  to  return  once  a month,  or  once  a week,  as  the  time  may  have  been  set  for  him, 
to  render  account  and  show  the  quantity  of  said  gold;  and  that  this  shall  be  written  down  by  the  notary  before  the 
alcalde,  or,  if  it  seems  better,  that  a friar  or  priest,  deputed  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  also  present. 

6.  That  all  the  gold  thus  brought  in  shall  be  smelted  immediately,  and  stamped  with  some  mark  that  shall  distinguish  each 
town;  and  that  the  portion  which  belongs  to  your  Highnesses  shall  be  weighed,  and  given  and  consigned  to  each 
alcalde  in  his  own  town,  and  registered  by  the  above-mentioned  priest  or  friar,  so  that  it  shall  not  pass  through  the 
hands  of  only  one  person,  and  there  shall  be  no  opportunity  to  conceal  the  truth. 

7.  That  all  gold  that  may  be  found  without  the  mark  of  one  of  the  said  towns  in  the  possession  of  any  one  who  has  once 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  above  order  shall  be  taken  as  forfeited,  and  that  the  accuser  shall  have  one  portion 
of  it  and  your  Highnesses  the  other. 

8.  That  one  per  centum  of  all  the  gold  that  may  be  found  shall  be  set  aside  for  building  churches  and  adorning  the  same, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  priests  or  friars  belonging  to  them;  and,  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  pay  any  thing  to  the 
alcaldes  or  notaries  for  their  services,  or  for  ensuring  the  faithful  perforce  of  their  duties,  that  this  amount  shall  be  sent 
to  the  governor  or  treasurer  who  may  be  appointed  there  by  your  Highnesses. 

9.  As  regards  the  division  of  the  gold,  and  the  share  that  ought  to  be  reserved  for  your  Highnesses,  this,  in  my  opinion, 
must  be  left  to  the  aforesaid  governor  and  treasurer,  because  it  will  have  to  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  that  may  be  found.  Or,  should  it  seem  preferable,  your  Highnesses  might,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  take 
one  half,  and  the  collector  the  other,  and  a better  arrangement  for  the  division  be  made  afterward. 

10.  That  if  the  said  alcaldes  or  notaries  shall  commit  or  be  privy  to  any  fraud,  punishment  shall  be  provided,  and  the 
same  for  the  colonists  who  shall  not  have  declared  all  the  gold  they  have. 

1 1 . That  in  the  said  island  there  shall  be  a treasurer,  with  a clerk  to  assist  him,  who  shall  receive  all  the  gold  belonging 
to  your  Highnesses,  and  the  alcaldes  and  notaries  of  the  towns  shall  each  keep  a record  of  what  they  deliver  to  the  said 
treasurer. 

12.  As,  in  the  eagerness  to  get  gold,  every  one  will  wish,  naturally,  to  engage  in  its  search  in  preference  to  any  other  employ- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  that  the  privilege  of  going  to  look  for  gold  ought  to  be  withheld  during  some  portion  of  each  year, 
that  there  may  be  opportunity  to  have  the  other  business  necessary  for  the  island  performed. 

13.  In  regard  to  the  discovery  of  new  countries,  I think  permission  should  be  granted  to  all  that  wish  to  go,  and  more  lib- 
erality used  in  the  matter  of  the  fifth,  making  the  tax  easier,  in  some  fair  way,  in  order  that  many  may  be  disposed  to 
go  on  voyages. 
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I will  now  give  my  opinion  about  ships  going  to  the  said  Island  of  Espanola,  and  the  order  that  should  be  maintained;  and 
that  is,  that  the  said  ships  should  only  be  allowed  to  discharge  in  one  or  two  ports  designated  for  the  purpose,  and  should 
register  there  whatever  cargo  they  bring  or  unload;  and  when  the  time  for  their  departure  comes,  that  they  should  sail 
from  these  same  ports,  and  register  all  the  cargo  they  take  in,  that  nothing  may  be  concealed. 

• In  reference  to  the  transportation  of  gold  from  the  island  to  Castile,  that  all  of  it  should  be  taken  on  board  the  ship,  both 
that  belonging  to  your  Highnesses  and  the  property  of  every  one  else;  that  it  should  all  be  placed  in  one  chest  with  two 
locks,  with  their  keys,  and  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  keep  one  key  and  some  person  selected  by  the  governor  and  trea- 
surer the  other;  that  there  should  come  with  the  gold,  for  a testimony,  a list  of  all  that  has  been  put  into  the  said  chest, 
properly  marked,  so  that  each  owner  may  receive  his  own;  and  that,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  duty,  if  any  gold 
whatsoever  is  found  outside  of  the  said  chest  in  any  way,  be  it  little  or  much,  it  shall  be  forfeited  to  your  Highnesses. 

• That  all  the  ships  that  come  from  the  said  island  shall  be  obliged  to  make  their  proper  discharge  in  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
and  that  no  person  shall  disembark  or  other  person  be  permitted  to  go  on  board  until  the  ship  has  been  visited  by  the 
person  or  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  said  city,  by  your  Highnesses,  to  whom  the  master  shall  show  all  that 
he  carries,  and  exhibit  the  manifest  of  all  the  cargo,  it  may  be  seen  and  examined  if  the  said  ship  brings  any  thing 
hidden  and  not  known  at  the  time  of  lading. 

• That  the  chest  in  which  the  said  gold  has  been  carried  shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  the  said 
city  of  Cadiz,  and  of  the  person  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  your  Highnesses,  and  his  own  property  be  given  to  each 
owner.  I beg  your  Highnesses  to  hold  me  in  your  protection;  and  I remain,  praying  our  Lord  God  for  your  High- 
nesses’ lives  and  the  increase  of  much  greater  States. 


1.  According  to  Columbus,  what  is  the  primary  reason  for  Spanish  colonization  in  the  New  World? 
Does  his  letter  hint  at  any  other  reason(s)? 

2.  One  can  argue  that  there  is  a tone  of  cynicism  in  Columbus's  letter.  Identify  specific  points  in  the 
narrative  where  he  reveals  his  misgivings  about  human  nature.  What  insight  might  this  give  you 
into  Columbus's  personality? 
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1-3  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  "Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande"  (1528-1536) 

In  1528,  half  of  the  crew  of  the  Spanish  explorer  Panfilo  de  Navarez  was  stranded  in  Florida.  After  sailing 
in  makeshift  vessels  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  crew  was  shipwrecked  and  enslaved  by  coastal  peo- 
ples. After  six  years,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  a black  slave,  Estevancio  the  Moor  (referred  to  as  "the  negro"  in 
this  excerpt),  and  two  others  escaped  and  made  the  overland  journey  from  Texas  through  the  Southwest 
and  south  to  Mexico  City.  In  this  selection  from  his  journal,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  describes  the  native  peoples 
and  environment  of  what  is  now  Texas  and  northern  Mexico 

They  are  so  accustomed  to  running  that,  without  resting  or  getting  tired,  they  run  from  morning  till  night  in  pursuit  of  a 
deer,  and  kill  a great  many,  because  they  follow  until  the  game  is  worn  out,  sometimes  catching  it  alive.  Their  huts  are  of 
matting  placed  over  four  arches.  They  carry  them  on  their  back  and  move  every  two  or  three  days  in  quest  of  food;  they 
plant  nothing  that  would  be  of  any  use. 

They  are  very  merry  people,  and  even  when  famished  do  not  cease  to  dance  and  celebrate  their  feasts  and  cere- 
monials. Their  best  times  are  when  “tunas”  (prickly  pears)  are  ripe,  because  then  they  have  plenty  to  eat  and  spend  the  time 
in  dancing  and  eating  day  and  night.  As  long  as  these  tunas  last  they  squeeze  and  open  them  and  set  them  to  dry.  When 
dried  they  are  put  in  baskets  like  figs  and  kept  to  be  eaten  on  the  way.  The  peelings  they  grind  and  pulverize. 

All  over  this  country  there  are  a great  many  deer,  fowl  and  other  animals  which  I have  before  enumerated.  Here 
also  they  come  up  with  cows;  I have  seen  them  thrice  and  have  eaten  their  meat.  They  appear  to  me  of  the  size  of  those 
in  Spain.  Their  horns  are  small,  like  those  of  the  Moorish  cattle;  the  hair  is  very  long,  like  fine  wool  and  like  a peajacket; 
some  are  brownish  and  others  black,  and  to  my  taste  they  have  better  and  more  meat  than  those  from  here.  Of  the  small 
hides  the  Indians  make  blankets  to  cover  themselves  with,  and  of  the  taller  ones  they  make  shoes  and  targets.  These  cows 
come  from  the  north,  across  the  country  further  on,  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  are  found  all  over  the  land  for  over  four 
hundred  leagues.  On  this  whole  stretch,  through  the  valleys  by  which  they  come,  people  who  live  there  descend  to  subsist 
upon  their  flesh.  And  a great  quantity  of  hides  are  met  with  inland. 

We  remained  with  the  Avavares  Indians  for  eight  months,  according  to  our  reckoning  of  the  moons.  During  that 
time  they  came  for  us  from  many  places  and  said  that  verily  we  were  children  of  the  sun.  Until  then  Donates  and  the  negro 
had  not  made  any  cures,  but  we  found  ourselves  so  pressed  by  the  Indians  coming  from  all  sides,  that  all  of  us  had  to 
become  medicine  men.  I was  the  most  daring  and  reckless  of  all  in  undertaking  cures.  We  never  treated  anyone  that  did  not 
afterwards  say  he  was  well,  and  they  had  such  confidence  in  our  skill  as  to  believe  that  none  of  them  would  die  as  long 
as  we  were  among  them.  . . . 

The  women  brought  many  mats,  with  which  they  built  us  houses,  one  for  each  of  us  and  those  attached  to  him. 
After  this  we  would  order  them  to  boil  all  the  game,  and  they  did  it  quickly  in  ovens  built  by  them  for  the  purpose.  We  par- 
took of  everything  a little,  giving  the  rest  to  the  principal  man  among  those  who  had  come  with  us  for  distribution  among 
all.  Every  one  then  came  with  the  share  he  had  received  for  us  to  breathe  on  it  and  bless  it,  without  which  they  left  it 
untouched.  Often  we  had  with  us  three  to  four  thousand  persons.  And  it  was  very  tiresome  to  have  to  breathe  on  and  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  every  morsel  they  ate  or  drank.  For  many  other  things  which  they  wanted  to  do  they  would  come 
to  ask  our  permission,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  realize  how  greatly  we  were  bothered.  The  women  brought  us  tunas,  spiders, 
worms,  and  whatever  else  they  could  find,  for  they  would  rather  starve  than  partake  of  anything  that  had  not  first  passed 
through  our  hands. 

While  traveling  with  those,  we  crossed  a big  river  coming  from  the  north  and,  traversing  about  thirty  leagues  of 
plains,  met  a number  of  people  that  came  from  afar  to  meet  us  on  the  trail,  who  treated  us  like  the  foregoing  ones. 

Thence  on  there  was  a change  in  the  manner  of  reception,  insofar  as  those  who  would  meet  us  on  the  trail  with 
gifts  were  no  longer  robbed  by  the  Indians  of  our  company,  but  after  we  had  entered  their  homes  they  tendered  us  all  they 
possessed,  and  the  dwellings  also.  We  turned  over  everything  to  the  principals  for  distribution.  Invariably  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  belongings  would  follow  us,  in  order  to  repair  their  losses,  so  that  our  retinue  became  very  large. 
They  would  tell  them  to  be  careful  and  not  conceal  anything  of  what  they  owned,  as  it  could  not  be  done  without  our 
knowledge,  and  then  we  would  cause  their  death.  So  much  did  they  frighten  them  that  on  the  first  few  days  after  joining 
us  they  would  be  trembling  all  the  time,  and  would  not  dare  to  speak  or  lift  their  eyes  to  Heaven. 

Those  guided  us  for  more  than  fifty  leagues  through  a desert  of  very  rugged  mountains,  and  so  arid  that  there  was 
no  game.  Consequently  we  suffered  much  from  lack  of  food,  and  finally  forded  a very  big  river,  with  its  water  reaching 
to  our  chest.  Thence  on  many  of  our  people  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  hunger  and  hardships  they  had  undergone  in 
those  mountains,  which  were  extremely  barren  and  tiresome  to  travel. 

The  next  morning  all  those  who  were  strong  enough  came  along,  and  at  the  end  of  three  journeys  we  halted. 
Alonso  del  Castillo  and  Estevanico,  the  negro,  left  with  the  women  as  guides,  and  the  woman  who  was  a captive  took  them 
to  a river  that  flows  between  mountains  where  there  was  a village  in  which  her  father  lived,  and  these  were  the  first  adobes 
we  saw  that  were  like  unto  real  houses.  Castillo  and  Estevanico  went  to  these  and,  after  holding  parley  with  the  Indians, 
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at  the  end  of  three  days  Castillo  returned  to  where  he  had  left  us,  bringing  with  him  five  or  six  of  the  Indians.  He  told  how 
he  had  found  permanent  houses,  inhabited,  the  people  of  which  ate  beans  and  squashes,  and  that  he  had  also  seen  maize. 

Of  all  things  upon  earth  that  caused  us  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  we  gave  endless  thanks  to  our  Lord  for  this  news. 
Castillo  also  said  that  the  negro  was  coming  to  meet  us  on  the  way,  near  by,  with  all  the  people  of  the  houses.  For  that 
reason  we  started,  and  after  going  a league  and  a half  met  the  negro  and  the  people  that  came  to  receive  us,  who  gave  us 
beans  and  many  squashes  to  eat,  gourds  to  carry  water  in,  robes  of  cowhide,  and  other  things.  As  those  people  and  the 
Indians  of  our  company  were  enemies,  and  did  not  understand  each  other,  we  took  leave  of  the  latter,  leaving  them  all  that 
had  been  given  to  us,  while  we  went  on  with  the  former  and,  six  leagues  beyond,  when  night  was  already  approaching, 
reached  their  houses,  where  they  received  us  with  great  ceremonies.  Here  we  remained  one  day,  and  left  on  the  next, 
taking  them  with  us  to  other  permanent  houses,  where  they  subsisted  on  the  same  food  also,  and  thence  on  we  found  a new 
custom.  . . . 

Having  seen  positive  traces  of  Christians  and  become  satisfied  they  were  very  near,  we  gave  many  thanks  to  our 
Lord  for  redeeming  us  from  our  sad  and  gloomy  condition.  Anyone  can  imagine  our  delight  when  he  reflects  how  long  we 
had  been  in  that  land,  and  how  many  dangers  and  hardships  we  had  suffered.  That  night  I entreated  one  of  my  compan- 
ions to  go  after  the  Christians,  who  were  moving  through  the  part  of  the  country  pacified  and  quieted  by  us,  and  who  were 
three  days  ahead  of  where  we  were.  They  did  not  like  my  suggestion,  and  excused  themselves  from  going,  on  the  ground 
of  being  tired  and  worn  out,  although  any  of  them  might  have  done  it  far  better  than  I,  being  younger  and  stronger. 

Seeing  their  reluctance,  in  the  morning  I took  with  me  the  negro  and  eleven  Indians  and,  following  the  trail,  went 
in  search  of  the  Christians.  On  that  day  we  made  ten  leagues,  passing  three  places  where  they  slept.  The  next  morning  I 
came  upon  four  Christians  on  horseback,  who,  seeing  me  in  such  a strange  attire,  and  in  company  with  Indians,  were 
greatly  startled.  They  stared  at  me  for  quite  awhile,  speechless;  so  great  was  their  surprise  that  they  could  not  find  words 
to  ask  me  anything.  I spoke  first,  and  told  them  to  lead  me  to  their  captain,  and  we  went  together  to  Diego  de  Alcaraz,  their 
commander. 


1.  Summarize  the  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  impression  of  the  people  they  came  upon  during  his  journey. 

2.  What  are  his  impressions  of  their  habits  and  customs?  What  seems  to  be  his  attitude  toward  these 
people? 

3.  How  were  the  author  and  his  companions  received  and  treated  by  the  Avavares  Indians? 

4.  Describe  the  various  difficulties  faced  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  during  their  travels. 
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1-4  Jacques  Cartier:  First  Contact  with  the  Indians  (1534) 

Jacques  Cartier  (French  explorer,  1491-1557),  reveals  his  first  impressions  of  North  America's  indigenous 
inhabitants 

Source:  "The  First  Relation  of  Jacques  Cartier  of  S.  Malo,"  in  Flenry  S.  Burrage,  ed.,  Early  English  and 

French  Voyages,  Chiefly  from  Hakluyt,  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1906). 

Of  the  Cape  D’Esperance,  or  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  of  S.  Martins  Creeke,  and  how  seven  boats  full  of  wilde  men,  com- 
ming  to  our  boat,  would  not  retire  themselves,  but  being  terrified  with  our  Culverins  which  we  shot  at  them,  and  our 
lances,  they  fled  with  great  hast. 

The  Cape  of  the  said  South  land  was  called  The  Cape  of  Hope(l),  through  the  hope  that  there  we  had  to  finde  some 
passage.  The  fourth  of  July  we  went  along  the  coast  of  the  said  land  on  the  Northerly  side  to  find  some  harborough,  where 
wee  entred  into  a creek  altogether  open  toward  the  South,  where  there  is  no  succour  against  the  wind:  we  thought  good  to 
name  it  S.  Martines  Creeke.  There  we  stayed  from  the  fourth  of  July  until  the  twelfth:  while  we  were  there,  on  Munday 
being  the  sixth  of  the  moneth.  Service  being  done,  wee  with  one  of  our  boates  went  to  discover  a Cape  and  point  of  land 
that  on  the  Westerne  side  was  about  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  us,  to  see  which  way  it  did  bend,  and  being  within  halfe 
a league  of  it,  wee  sawe  two  companies  of  boates  of  wilde  men  going  from  one  land  to  the  other:  their  boates  were  in 
number  about  fourtie  or  fiftie.  One  part  of  the  which  came  to  the  said  point,  and  a great  number  of  men  went  on  shore 
making  a great  noise,  beckening  unto  us  that  wee  should  come  on  land,  shewing  us  certaine  skinnes  upon  pieces  of  wood, 
but  because  we  had  but  one  onely  boat,  wee  would  not  goe  to  them,  but  went  to  the  other  side  lying  in  the  See:  they  seeing 
us  flee,  prepared  two  of  their  boats  to  follow  us,  with  which  came  also  five  more  of  them  that  were  comming  from  the  Sea 
side,  all  which  approched  neere  unto  our  boate,  dancing,  and  making  many  signes  of  joy  and  mirth,  as  it  were  desiring  our 
friendship,  saying  in  their  tongue  Napeu  tondamen  assurtah,<2)  with  many  other  words  that  we  understood  not.  But  because 
(as  we  have  said)  we  had  but  one  boat,  wee  would  not  stand  to  their  courtesie,  but  made  signes  unto  them  that  they  should 
turne  back,  which  they  would  not  do,  but  with  great  furie  came  toward  us:  and  suddenly  with  their  boates  compassed  us 
about:  and  because  they  would  not  away  from  us  by  any  signes  that  we  could  make,  we  shot  off  two.  pieces  among  them, 
which  did  so  terrifie  them,  that  they  put  themselves  to  flight  toward  the  sayde  point,  making  a great  noise:  and  having  staid 
a while,  they  began  anew,  even  as  at  the  first  to  come  to  us  againe,  and  being  come  neere  our  boat  wee  strucke  at  them  with 
two  lances,  which  thing  was  so  great  a terrour  unto  them,  that  with  great  haste  they  beganne  to  flee,  and  would  no  more 
follow  us. 

How  the  said  wilde  men  comming  to  our  ships,  and  our  men  going  toward  them,  both  parties  went  on  land,  and 
how  the  saide  wilde  men  with  great  joy  began  to  trafique  with  our  men. 

The  next  day  part  of  the  saide  wilde  men  with  nine  of  their  boates  came  to  the  point  and  entrance  of  the  Creeke, 
where  we  with  our  ships  were  at  road.  We  being  advertised  of  their  comming,  went  to  the  point  where  they  were  with  our 
boates:  but  so  soone  as  they  saw  us,  they  began  to  flee,  making  signes  that  they  came  to  trafique  with  us,  shewing  us  such 
skinnes  as  they  cloth  themselves  withall,  which  are  of  small  value.  We  likewise  made  signes  unto  them,  that  we  wished 
them  no  evill:  and  in  signe  thereof  two  of  our  men  ventured  to  go  on  land  to  them,  and  carry  them  knives  with  other  Iron 
wares,  and  a red  hat  to  give  unto  their  Captaine.  Which  when  they  saw,  they  also  came  on  land,  and  brought  some  of  their 
skinnes,  and  so  began  to  deale  with  us,  seeming  to  be  very  glad  to  have  our  iron  ware  and  other  things,  stil  dancing  with 
many  other  ceremonies,  as  with  their  hands  to  cast  Sea  water  on  their  heads.  They  gave  us  whatsoever  they  had,  not 
keeping  any  thing,  so  that  they  were  constrained  to  go  back  againe  naked,  and  made  signes  that  the  next  day  they  would 
come  againe,  and  bring  more  skinnes  with  them. 

How  that  we  having  sent  two  of  our  men  on  land  with  wares,  there  came  about  300.  wilde  men  with  great  glad- 
nesse.  Of  the  qualitie  of  the  countrey,  what  it  bringeth  forth,  and  of  the  Bay  called  Baie  du  Chaleur,  or  The  Bay  of  heat. 

Upon  Thursday  being  the  eight  of  the  moneth,  because  the  winde  was  not  good  to  go  out  with  our  ships,  we  set 
our  boates  in  a readinesse  to  goe  to  discover  the  said  Bay,  and  that  day  wee  went  25.  leagues  within  it.  The  next  day  the 
wind  and  weather  being  faire,  we  sailed  until  noone,  in  which  time  we  had  notice  of  a great  part  of  the  said  Bay,  and  how 
that  over  the  low  lands,  there  were  other  lands  with  high  mountaines:  but  seeing  that  there  was  no  passage  at  all,  wee  began 
to  turne  back  againe,  taking  our  way  along  the  coast:  and  sayling,  we  saw  certaine  wilde  men  that  stood  upon  the  shoare 
of  a lake,  that  is  among  the  low  grounds,  who  were  making  fires  and  smokes:  wee  went  thither,  and  found  that  there  was 


1.  Point  Miscou. 

2.  Belleforest  translates,  “We  wish  to  have  your  friendship.” 
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a channel  of  the  sea  that  did  enter  into  the  lake,  and  setting  our  boats  at  one  of  the  banks  of  the  chanell,  the  wilde  men  with 
one  of  their  boates  came  unto  us,  and  brought  up  pieces  of  Seales  ready  sodden,  putting  them  upon  pieces  of  wood:  then 
retiring  themselves,  they  would  make  signes  unto  us,  that  they  did  give  them  us.  We  sent  two  men  unto  them  with  hatchets, 
knives,  beads,  and  other  such  like  ware,  whereat  they  were  very  glad,  and  by  and  by  in  clusters  they  came  to  the  shore 
where  wee  were,  with  their  boates,  bringing  with  them  skinnes  and  other  such  things  as  they  had,  to  have  of  our  wares. 
They  were  more  than  300.  men,  women,  and  children:  Some  of  the  women  which  came  not  over,  wee  might  see  stand  up 
to  the  knees  in  water,  singing  and  dancing:  the  other  that  had  passed  the  river  where  we  were,  came  very  friendly  to  us, 
rubbing  our  armes  with  their  owne  handes,  then  would  they  lift  them  up  toward  heaven,  shewing  many  signes  of  gladnesse: 
and  in  such  wise  were  wee  assured  one  of  another,  that  we  very  familiarly  began  to  trafique  for  whatsoever  they  had,  til 
they  had  nothing  but  their  naked  bodies;  for  they  gave  us  all  whatsoever  they  had,  and  that  was  but  of  small  value.  We  per- 
ceived that  this  people  might  very  easily  be  converted  to  our  Religion.  They  goe  from  place  to  place.  They  live  onely  with 
fishing.  They  have  an  ordinarie  time  to  fish  for  their  provision.  The  countrey  is  hotter  than  the  countrey  of  Spaine,  and  the 
fairest  that  can  possibly  be  found,  altogether  smooth,  and  level.  There  is  no  place  be  it  never  so  little,  but  it  hath  some  trees 
(yea  albeit  it  be  sandie)  or  else  is  full  of  wilde  come,  that  hath  an  eare  like  unto  Rie:  the  come  is  like  oates,  and  smal  peason 
as  thicke  as  if  they  had  bene  sowen  and  plowed,  white  and  red  gooseberies,  strawberies,  blackberies,  white  and  red  Roses, 
with  many  other  floures  of  very  sweet  and  pleasant  smell.  There  be  also  many  goodly  medowes  full  of  grasse,  and  lakes 
wherein  great  plentie  Of  salmons  be.  They  call  a hatchet  in  their  tongue  Cochi,  and  a knife  Bacon:  we  named  it  The  bay 
of  heat. 

Of  another  nation  of  wilde  men:  of  their  manners,  living  and  clothing. 

Being  certified  that  there  was  no  passage  through  the  said  Bay,  we  hoised  saile,  and  went  from  S.  Maitines  Creeke 
upon  Sunday  being  the  12.  of  July,  to  goe  and  discover  further  beyond  the  said  Bay,  and  went  along  the  sea  coast  Eastward 
about  eighteene  leagues,  till  we  came  to  the  Cape  of  Prato, (3)  where  we  found  the  tide  very  great,  but  shallow  ground,  and 
the  Sea  stormie,  so.  that  we  were  constrained  to  draw  toward  shore,  between  the  said  Cape  and  an  Hand  lying  Eastward, 
about  a league  from  the  said  Cape,  where  we  cast  anker  for  that  night.  The  next  morning  we  hoised  saile  to  trend  the  said 
coast  about,  which  lyeth  North  Northeast.  But  there  rose  such  a stormie  and  raging  winde  against  us,  that  we  were  con- 
strained to  come  to  the  place  againe,  from  whence  we  were  come:  there  did  we  stay  all  that  day  til  the  next  that  we  hoised 
up  saile,  and  came  to  the  middest  of  a river  five  or  sixe  leagues  from  the  Cape  of  Prato  Northward,  and  being  overthwart 
the  said  River,  there  arose  againe  a contrary  winde,  with  great  fogges  and  stormes.  So  that  we  were  constrained  upon 
Tuesday  being  the  fourteenth  of  the  moneth  to  enter  into  the  river,  and  there  did  we  stay  till  the  sixteenth  of  the  moneth 
looking  for  faire  weather  to  come  out  of  it:  on  which  day  being  Thursday,  the  winde  became  so  raging  that  one  of  our  ships 
lost  an  anker,  and  we  were  constrained  to  goe  up  higher  into  the  river  seven  or  eight  leagues,  into  a good  harborough  and 
ground  that  we  with  our  boates  found  out,  and  through  the  evill  weather,  tempest,  and  darkenesse  that  was,  wee  stayed  in 
the  saide  harborough  till  the  five  and  twentieth  of  the  moneth,  not  being  able  to  put  out:  in  the  meane  time  wee  sawe  a great 
multitude  of  wilde  men  that  were  fishing  for  mackerels,  whereof  there  is  great  store.  Their  boates  were  about  40,  and  the 
persons  what  with  men,  women,  and  children  two  hundred,  which  after  they  had  hanted  our  company  a while,  they  came 
very  familiarly  with  their  boats  to  the  sides  of  our  ships.  We  gave  them  knives,  combes,  beads  of  glasse,  and  other  trifles 
of  small  value,  for  which  they  made  many  signes  of  gladnesse,  lifting  their  hands  up  to  heaven  dancing  and  singing  in  their 
boates.  These  men  may  very  well  and  truely  be  called  Wilde,  because  there  is  no  poorer  people  in  the  world.  For  I thinke 
all  that  they  had  together,  besides  their  boates  and  nets,  was  not  worth  five  souce.(4)  They  goe  altogether  naked  saving  their 
privities,  which  are  covered  with  a little  skinne,  and  certaine  olde  skinnes  that  they  cast  upon  them.  Neither  in  nature  nor 
in  language,  doe  they  any  whit  agree  with  them  which  we  found  first:  their  heads  be  altogether  shaven,  except  one  bush 
of  haire  which  they  suffer  to  grow  upon  the  top  of  their  crowne  as  long  as  a horse  taile,  and  then  with  certaine  leather 
strings  binde  it  in  a knot  upon  their  heads.  They  have  no  other  dwelling  but  their  boates,  which  they  turne  upside  downe, 
and  tinder  them  they  lay  themselves  all  along  upon  the  bare  ground.  They  eate  their  flesh  almost  raw,  save  onely  that  they 
heat  it  a little  upon  imbers  of  coales,  so  doe  they  their  fish.  Upon  Magdalens  day  we  with  our  boates  went  to  the  bancke 
of  the  river,  and  freely  went  on  shore  among  them,  whereat  they  made  many  signs,  and  all  their  men  in  two  or  three  com- 
panies began  to  sing  and  dance,  seeming  to  be  very  glad  of  our  comming.  They  had  caused  all  the  young  women  to  flee 
into  the  wood,  two  or  three  excepted,  that  stayed  with  them,  to  ech  of  which  we  gave  a combe,  and  a little  bell  made  of 
Tinne,  for  which  they  were  very  glad,  thanking  our  Captaine,  rubbing  his  armes  and  breasts  with  their  hands.  When  the  men 
saw  us  give  something  unto  those  that  had  stayed,  it  caused  al  the  rest  to  come  out  of  the  wood,  to  the  end  that  that  they 
should  have  as  much  as  the  others:  These  women  are  about  twenty,  who  altogether  in  a knot  fell  upon  our  Captaine, 
touching  and  rubbing  him  with  their  hands,  according  to  their  manner  of  cherishing  and  making  much  of  one,  who  gave 
to  each  of  them  a little  Tinne  bell:  then  suddenly  they  began  to  dance,  and  sing  many  songs.  There  we  found  great  store 


3.  White  Head. 

4.  Sous. 
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of  mackrels,  that  they  had  taken  upon  the  shore,  with  certaine  nets  that  they  made  to  fish,  of  a kinde  of  Hempe  that 
groweth  in  that  place  where  ordinarily  they  abide,  for  they  never  come  to  the  sea,  but  onely  in  fishing  time.  As  farre  as  I 
understand,  there  groweth  likewise  a kind  of  Millet  as  big  as  Peason,  like  unto  that  which  groweth  in  Bresil,  which  they 
eate  in  stead  of  bread.  They  had  great  store  of  it.  They  call  it  in  their  tongue  Kapaige.  They  have  also  Prunes  (that  is  to  say 
Damsins)  which  they  dry  for  winter  as  we  doe,  they  call  them  Honesta.  They  have  also  Figs,  (5)  Nuts,  Apples,  and  other 
fruits,  and  Beans,  that  they  call  Sahu,  their  nuts  Cahehya.  If  we  shewed  them  any  thing  that  they  have  not,  nor  know  not 
what  it  is,  shaking  their  heads,  they  will  say  Nohda,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  they  have  it  not,  nor  they  know  it  not.  Of 
those  things  they  have,  they  would  with  signes  shew  us  how  to  dresse  them,  and  how  they  grow.  They  eate  nothing  that 
hath  any  taste  of  salt.  They  are  very  great  theeves,  for  they  will  filch  and  steale  whatsoever  they  can  lay  hold  of,  and  all 
is  fish  that  commeth  to  net. 

How  our  men  set  up  a great  Crosse  upon  the  poynt  of  the  sayd  Porte,  and  the  Captaine  of  those  wild  men,  after 
a long  Oration,  was  by  our  Captain  appeased,  and  contented  that  two  of  his  Children  should  goe  with  him. 

Upon  the  25  of  the  moneth,  wee  caused  a faire  high  Crosse  to  be  made  of  the  height  of  thirty  foote,  which  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  many  of  them,  upon  the  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  sayd  haven,  (6)  in  the  middest  whereof  we 
hanged  up  a Shield  with  three  Floure  de  Luces  in  it,  and  in  the  top  was  carved  in  the  wood  with  Anticke  letters  this  posie, 
Vive  le  Roy  de  France.  Then  before  them  all  we  set  it  upon  the  sayd  point.  They  with  great  heed  beheld  both  the  making 
and  setting  of  it  up.  So  soone  as  it  was  up,  we  altogether  kneeled  downe  before  them,  with  our  hands  toward  Heaven, 
yeelding  God  thankes:  and  we  made  signes  unto  them,  shewing  them  the  Heavens,  and  that  all  our  salvation  dependeth 
onely  on  him  which  in  them  dwelleth:  whereat  they  shewed  a great  admiration,  looking  first  one  at  another,  and  then  upon 
the  Crosse.  And  after  wee  were  returned  to  our  ships,  their  Captaine  clad  with  an  old  Beares  skin,  with  three  of  his  sonnes, 
and  a brother  of  his  with  him,  came  unto  us  in  one  of  their  boates,  but  they  came  not  so  neere  us  as  they  were  wont  to  doe: 
there  he  made  a long  Oration  unto  us,  shewing  us  the  crosse  we  had  set  up,  and  making  a crosse  with  two  fingers,  then  did 
he  shew  us  all  the  Countrey  about  us,  as  if  he  would  say  that  all  was  his,  and  that  wee  should  not  set  up  any  crosse 
without  his  leave.  His  talke  being  ended,  we  shewed  him  an  Axe,  faining  that  we  would  give  it  him  for  his  skin,  to  which 
he  listned,  for  by  little  and  little  hee  came  neere  our  ships.  One  of  our  fellowes  that  was  in  our  boate,  tooke  hold  on  theirs, 
and  suddenly  leapt  into  it,  with  two  or  three  more,  who  enforced  them  to  enter  into  our  ships,  whereat  they  were  greatly 
astonished.  But  our  Captain  did  straightwaies  assure  them,  that  they  should  have  no  harme,  nor  any  injurie  offred  them  at 
all,  and  entertained  them  very  friendly,  making  them  eate  and  drinke.  Then  did  we  shew  them  with  signes,  that  the  crosse 
was  but  onely  set  up  to  be  as  a light  and  leader  which  wayes  to  enter  into  the  port,  and  that  wee  would  shortly  come  againe, 
and  bring  good  store  of  iron  wares  and  other  things,  but  that  we  would  take  two  of  his  children  with  us,  and  afterward  bring 
them  to  the  sayd  port  againe:  and  so  wee  clothed  two  of  them  in  shirts,  and  coloured  coates,  with  red  cappes,  and  put  about 
every  ones  necke  a copper  chaine,  whereat  they  were  greatly  contented:  then  gave  they  their  old  clothes  to  their  fellowes 
that  went  backe  againe,  and  we  gave  to  each  one  of  those  three  that  went  backe,  a hatchet,  and  some  knives,  which  made 
them  very  glad.  After  these  were  gone,  and  had  told  the  newes  unto  their  fellowes,  in  the  afternoone  there  came  to  our  ships 
sixe  boates  of  them,  with  five  or  sixe  men  in  every  one,  to  take  their  farewels  of  those  two  we  had  detained  to  take  with 
us,  <7)  and  brought  them  some  fish,  uttering  many  words  which  we  did  not  understand,  making  signes  that  they  would  not 
remove  the  crosse  we  had  set  up. 

How  after  we  were  departed  from  the  sayd  porte,  following  our  voyage  along  the  sayd  coast,  we  went  to  discover 
the  land  lying  Southeast,  and  Northwest. 

The  next  day,  being  the  25  of  the  moneth,  we  had  faire  weather,  and  went  from  the  said  port:  and  being  out  of  the 
river,  we  sailed  Eastnortheast,  for  after  the  entrance  into  the  said  river,  the  land  is  environed  about,  and  maketh  a bay  in 
maner  of  halfe  a circle,  where  being  in  our  ships,  we  might  see  all  the  coast  sayling  behind,  which  we  came  to  seeke,  the 
land  lying  Southeast  and  Northwest,  the  course  of  which  was  distant  from  the  river  about  twentie  leagues. 


1.  Summarize  the  initial  attempts  by  the  "wilde  men"  to  make  communicate  with  Jacques  Cartier's 
and  his  men  and  the  response  of  Jacques  Cartier's  crew.  Why  do  you  think  both  parties  acted  as 
they  did? 

2.  Describe  the  terrain  and  natural  resources  as  observed  by  Jacques  Cartier. 

3.  Summarize  Jacques  Cartier's  description  of  the  manners,  living  and  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land. 

4.  Discuss  the  possible  significance  of  the  account  of  the  cross  erected  by  Jacques  Cartier  and  his 
men.  How  might  this  symbolize  a larger,  more  significant  clash  of  cultures  and  customs? 


5.  Cartier  has  but  one  word  for  figs  and  plums.  The  reference  evidently  is  to  the  common  Canada  plum. 

6.  Gaspe  Bay 

7.  Their  names  were  Taignoagny  and  Domagaia.  Both  returned  with  Cartier  in  the  following  year. 
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1-5  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas,  "Of  the  Island  of  Hispaniola"  (1542) 

A strong  voice  against  the  treatment  of  the  natives  under  the  encomienda  system,  the  Dominican  Bar- 
tolome de  Las  Casas  wrote,  spoke  and  was  an  advocate  for  basic  human  rights.  In  this  selection.  Las 
Casas  juxtaposes  the  native  culture  with  the  Spanish  invaders  and  describes  in  detail  the  horrific  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  at  the  hands  of  the  Europeans. 

God  has  created  all  these  numberless  people  to  be  quite  the  simplest,  without  malice  or  duplicity,  most  obedient,  most 
faithful  to  their  natural  Lords,  and  to  the  Christians,  whom  they  serve;  the  most  humble,  most  patient,  most  peaceful  and 
calm,  without  strife  nor  tumults;  not  wrangling,  nor  querulous,  as  free  from  uproar,  hate  and  desire  of  revenge  as  any  in 
the  world.  . . . 

Among  these  gentle  sheep,  gifted  by  their  Maker  with  the  above  qualities,  the  Spaniards  entered  as  soon  as  soon 
as  they  knew  them,  like  wolves,  tiger  and  lions  which  had  been  starving  for  many  days,  and  since  forty  years  they  have 
done  nothing  else;  nor  do  they  afflict,  torment,  and  destroy  them  with  strange  and  new,  and  divers  kinds  of  cruelty,  never 
before  seen,  nor  heard  of,  nor  read  of 

The  Christians,  with  their  horses  and  swords  and  lances,  began  to  slaughter  and  practice  strange  cruelty  among 
them.  They  penetrated  into  the  country  and  spared  neither  children  nor  the  aged,  nor  pregnant  women,  nor  those  in  child 
labour,  all  of  whom  they  ran  through  the  body  and  lacerated,  as  though  they  were  assaulting  so  many  lambs  herded  in  their 
sheepfold. 

They  made  bets  as  to  who  would  slit  a man  in  two,  or  cut  off  his  head  at  one  blow:  or  they  opened  up  his  bowels. 
They  tore  the  babes  from  their  mothers’  breast  by  the  feet,  and  dashed  their  heads  against  the  rocks.  Others  they  seized  by 
the  shoulders  and  threw  into  the  rivers,  laughing  and  joking,  and  when  they  fell  into  the  water  they  exclaimed:  “boil  body 
of  so  and  so!”  They  spitted  the  bodies  of  other  babes,  together  with  their  mothers  and  all  who  were  before  them,  on  their 
swords. 

They  made  a gallows  just  high  enough  for  the  feet  to  nearly  touch  the  ground,  and  by  thirteens,  in  honour  and  rev- 
erence of  our  Redeemer  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  they  put  wood  underneath  and,  with  fire,  they  burned  the  Indians  alive. 

They  wrapped  the  bodies  of  others  entirely  in  dry  straw,  binding  them  in  it  and  setting  fire  to  it;  and  so  they 
burned  them.  They  cut  off  the  hands  of  all  they  wished  to  take  alive,  made  them  carry  them  fastened  on  to  them,  and  said: 
“Go  and  carry  letters”:  that  is;  take  the  news  to  those  who  have  fled  to  the  mountains. 

They  generally  killed  the  lords  and  nobles  in  the  following  way.  They  made  wooden  gridirons  of  stakes,  bound 
them  upon  them,  and  made  a slow  fire  beneath;  thus  the  victims  gave  up  the  spirit  by  degrees,  emitting  cries  of  despair  in 
their  torture.  . . . 


1.  Identify  and  explain  the  metephor  that  Las  Casas  uses  to  describe  the  Spaniards'  treatment  of  the 
people  of  Hispaniola?  What  does  the  use  of  this  metaphor  suggest  about  Las  Casas'  attitude  toward 
the  Spaniards  and  the  people  of  Hispaniola? 

2.  Identify  and  discuss  the  irony  of  the  behavior  of  "The  Christians"  toward  the  "gentle  sheep." 
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1-6  Thomas  Mun,  from  England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade  (1664) 

A director  of  the  East  India  Company  and  one  of  the  greatest  expounders  of  the  policy  of  mercantilism, 
Thomas  Mun  here  elaborates  on  the  "qualities"  of  a merchant  in  service  to  his  country.  The  selection 
comes  from  his  classic  book  "England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,  written  during  the  30's  and  pub- 
lished in  1664. 

The  Qualities  which  are  required  in  a perfect  Merchant  of  Foreign  Trade 

The  Love  and  service  of  our  Country  consisteth  not  so  much  in  the  knowledge  of  those  duties  which  are  to  be  performed 
by  others,  as  in  the  skillful  practice  of  that  which  is  done  by  our  selves;  and  therefore  it  is  now  fit  that  I say  something  of 
the  Merchant . . . for  the  Merchant  is  worthily  called  the  Steward  of  the  Kingdoms  Stock,  by  way  of  Commerce  with  other 
Nations;  a work  of  no  less  Reputation  than  Trust,  which  ought  to  be  performed  with  great  skill  and  conscience,  that  so  the 
private  gain  may  ever  accompany  the  publique  good.  ...  I will  briefly  set  down  the  excellent  qualities  which  are  required 
of  a perfect  Merchant. 

1 . He  ought  to  be  a good  Penman,  a good  Arithmetician,  and  a good  Accomptant,  by  that  noble  order  of  Debtor  and  Cred- 
itor, which  is  used  only  amongst  Merchants;  also  to  be  expert  in  the  order  and  form  of  Charter-parties,  Bills  of  Lading, 
Invoyces,  Contracts,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Policies  of  Ensurance. 

2.  He  ought  to  know  the  Measures,  Weights,  and  Monies  of  all  forraign  Countries,  especially  where  we  have  Trade,  & 
the  Monies  not  onely  by  their  several  denominations,  but  also  by  their  intrinsique  values  in  weight  & fineness,  com- 
pared with  the  Standard  of  this  Kingdom,  without  which  he  cannot  well  direct  his  affaires. 

3.  He  ought  to  know  the  Customs,  Tools,  Taxes,  Impositions,  Conducts  and  other  charges  upon  all  manner  of  Merchan- 
dize exported  or  imported  to  and  from  the  said  Forraign  Countries. 

4.  He  ought  to  know  in  what  several  commodities  each  Country  abounds,  and  what  be  the  wares  which  they  want,  and 
how  and  from  whence  they  are  furnished  with  the  same. 

5.  He  ought  to  understand,  and  to  be  a diligent  observer  of  the  rates  of  Exchanges  by  Bills,  from  one  State  to  another, 
whereby  he  may  the  better  direct  his  affairs,  and  remit  over  and  receive  home  his  Monies  to  the  most  advantage  pos- 
sible. 

6.  He  ought  to  know  what  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  exported  or  imported  in  the  said  forraign  Countreys,  lest  otherwise 
he  should  incur  great  danger  and  loss  in  the  ordering  of  his  affairs. 

7.  He  ought  to  know  upon  what  rates  and  conditions  to  fraight  his  Ships,  and  ensure  his  adventures  from  one  Countrey 
to  another,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws,  orders  and  customes  of  the  Ensurance  office  both  here  and  beyond 
the  Seas,  in  the  many  accidents  which  may  happen  upon  the  damage  or  loss  of  Ships  and  goods,  or  both  these. 

8.  He  ought  to  have  knowledge  in  the  goodness  and  in  the  prices  of  all  the  several  materials  which  are  required  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  Ships,  and  the  divers  workmanships  of  the  same,  as  also  for  the  Masts,  Tackling,  Cordage, 
Ordnance,  Victuals,  Munition,  and  Provisions  of  many  kinds;  together  with  the  ordinary  wages  of  Commanders,  Offi- 
cers, and  Mariners,  all  which  concern  the  Merchant  as  he  is  an  Owner  of  Ships. 

9.  He  ought  (by  the  divers  occasions  which  happen  sometimes  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  one  commodity  and  sometimes 
in  another)  to  have  indifferent  if  not  perfect  knowledge  in  all  manner  of  Merchandize  or  wares,  which  is  to  be  as  it 
were  a man  of  all  occupations  and  trades. 

10.  He  ought  by  his  voyaging  on  the  Seas  to  become  skilful  in  the  Art  of  Navigation. 

11.  He  ought,  as  he  is  a Traveller,  and  sometimes  abiding  in  forraign  Countreys,  to  attain  to  the  speaking  of  divers  Lan- 
guages, and  to  be  a diligent  observer  of  the  ordinary  Revenues  and  expences  of  forraign  Princes,  together  with  their 
strength  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  their  laws,  customes,  policies,  manners,  religions,  arts,  and  the  like;  to  be  able  to  give 
account  thereof  in  all  occasions  for  the  good  of  his  Countrey. 

12.  Lastly,  although  there  be  no  necessity  that  such  a Merchant  should  be  a great  Scholar;  yet  it  is  (at  least)  required,  that 
in  his  youth  he  learn  the  Latine  tongue,  which  will  the  better  enable  him  in  all  the  rest  of  his  endeavours. 

The  Means  to  Enrich  this  Kingdom,  and  to  Encrease  Our  Treasure 

The  ordinary  means  therefore  to  increase  our  wealth  and  treasure  is  by  Forraign  Trade,  wherein  wee  must  ever  observe  this 
rule;  to  sell  more  to  strangers  yearly  than  wee  consume  of  theirs  in  value.  For  suppose  that  when  this  Kingdom  is  plenti- 
fully served  with  the  Cloth,  Lead,  Tinn,  Iron,  Fish  and  other  native  commodities,  we  doe  yearly  export  the  overplus  to  for- 
raign Countreys  to  the  value  of  twenty  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  by  which  means  we  are  enable  beyond  the  Seas  to 
buy  and  bring  in  forraign  wares  for  our  use  and  Consumptions,  to  the  value  of  twenty  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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The  Exportation  of  our  Moneys  in  Trade  of  Merchandize  in  a Means  to  Encrease  our  Treasure. 

If  we  have  such  a quantity  of  wares  as  doth  fully  provide  us  of  all  things  needful  from  beyond  the  seas:  why  should  we 
then  doubt  that  our  monys  sent  out  in  trade,  must  not  necessarily  come  back  again  in  treasure;  together  with  the  great  gains 
which  it  may  procure  in  such  manner  as  is  before  set  down?  And  on  the  other  side,  if  those  Nations  which  send  out  their 
monies  do  it  because  they  have  but  few  wares  of  their  own,  how  come  they  then  to  have  so  much  Treasure  as  we  ever  see 
in  those  places  which  suffer  it  freely  to  be  exported  at  all  times  and  by  whomsoever?  I answer.  Even  by  trading  with  their 
Moneys;  for  by  what  other  means  can  they  get  it,  having  no  Mines  of  Gold  or  Silver? 


1.  What  knowledge  regarding  the  law  and  trade/economic  relations  should  a merchant  have? 

2.  What  kinds  of  practical  knowledge  are  encouraged  regarding  seafaring  and  foreign  relations? 

3.  What  economic  principles  are  set  forth  to  ensure  the  enrichment  of  the  kingdom  and  the  increase 
of  the  national  treasury? 
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1-7  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  Plaus:  A Settlement  in  New  Mexico  (1599) 

Don  Juan  de  Onate  (Spanish-American  explorer  and  colonizer,  15507-1630?),  led  a group  of  colonists 
from  Zacatecas  in  New  Spain  (now  Mexico)  to  what  is  present-day  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  His  colo- 
nizing party  of  600  persons,  including  Africans,  families,  Indians,  priests,  and  Spanish  soldiers,  traveled 
in  some  83  wagons  and  were  accompanied  by  over  7,000  animals.  It  is  said  that  the  expedition  was  a 
moving  village,  some  four  miles  long. 

Source:  English  translation  in  Herbert  Bolton,  Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest,  1542-1706  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1908). 


Copy  of  a letter  written  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Monterey,  on 
the  second  day  of  March,  1599. 

From  Rio  de  Nombre  de  Dios  I last  wrote  to  you.  Illustrious  Sir,  giving  you  an  account  of  my  departure,  and  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a wagon  road  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  of  my  certain  hopes  of  the  successful  outcome  of  my  journey,  which 
hopes  God  has  been  pleased  to  grant,  may  He  be  forever  praised;  for  greatly  to  His  advantage  and  that  of  his  royal  Majesty, 
they  have  acquired  a possession  so  good  that  none  other  of  his  Majesty  in  these  Indies  excels  it,  judging  it  solely  by  what 
I have  seen,  by  things  told  of  in  reliable  reports,  and  by  things  almost  a matter  of  experience,  from  having  been  seen  by 
people  in  my  camp  and  known  by  me  at  present. 

This  does  not  include  the  vastness  of  the  settlements  or  the  riches  of  the  West  which  the  natives  praise,  or  the  cer- 
tainty of  pearls  promised  by  the  South  Sea  from  the  many  shells  containing  them  possessed  by  these  Indians,  or  the  many 
settlements  called  the  seven  caves,  which  the  Indians  report  at  the  head  of  this  river,  which  is  the  Rio  del  Norte;  but 
includes  only  the  provinces  which  I have  seen  and  traversed,  the  people  of  this  eastern  country,  the  Apaches,  the  nation  of 
the  Cocoyes,  and  many  others  which  are  daily  being  discovered  in  this  district  and  neighborhood,  as  I shall  specify  in  this 
letter.  I wish  to  begin  by  giving  your  Lordship  an  account  of  it,  because  it  is  the  first  since  I left  New  Spain. 

I departed.  Illustrious  Sir,  from  Rio  de  Nombre  de  Dios  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  with  the  great  multitude  of 
wagons,  women,  and  children,  which  your  Lordship  very  well  knows,  freed  from  all  my  opponents,  but  with  a multitude 
of  evil  predictions  conforming  to  their  desires  and  not  to  the  goodness  of  God.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  accede  to  my 
desires,  and  to  take  pity  on  my  great  hardships,  afflictions,  and  expenses,  bringing  me  to  these  provinces  of  New  Mexico 
with  all  his  Majesty’s  army  enjoying  perfect  health. 

Although  I reached  these  provinces  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May  (going  ahead  with  as  many  as  sixty  soldiers 
to  pacify  the  land  and  free  it  from  traitors,  if  in  it  there  should  be  any,  seizing  Humana  and  his  followers  to  obtain  full  infor- 
mation, by  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  regarding  the  location  and  nature  of  the  land,  and  regarding  the  nature  and  customs 
of  the  people,  so  as  to  order  what  might  be  best  for  the  army,  which  I left  about  twenty-two  leagues  from  the  first  pueblos, 
after  having  crossed  the  Rio  del  Norte,  at  which  river  I took  possession,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  of  all  these  kingdoms 
and  pueblos  which  I discovered  before  departing  from  it  with  scouts),  the  army  did  not  overtake  me  at  the  place  where  I 
established  it  and  where  I now  have  it  established,  in  this  province  of  the  Teguas,  until  the  nineteenth  day  of  August  of  the 
past  year.  During  that  time  I travelled  through  settlements  sixty-one  leagues  in  extent  toward  the  north,  and  thirty-five  in 
width  from  east  to  west.  All  this  district  is  fdled  with  pueblos,  large  and  small,  very  continuous  and  close  together. 

At  the  end  of  August  I began  to  prepare  the  people  of  my  camp  for  the  severe  winter  with  which  both  the  Indians 
and  the  nature,  of  the  land  threatened  me;  and  the  devil,  who  has  ever  tried  to  make  good  his  great  loss  occasioned  by  our 
coming,  plotted,  as  is  his  wont,  exciting  a rebellion  among  more  than  forty-five  soldiers  and  captains,  who  under  pretext 
of  not  finding  immediately  whole  plates  of  silver  lying  on  the  ground,  and  offended  because  I would  not  permit  them  to 
maltreat  these  natives,  either  in  their  persons  or  in  their  goods,  became  disgusted  with  the  country,  or  to  be  more  exact,  with 
me,  and  endeavored  to  form  a gang  in  order  to  flee  to  that  New  Spain,  as  they  proclaimed,  although  judging  from  what  has 
since  come  to  light  their  intention  was  directed  more  to  stealing  slaves  and  clothing  and  to  other  acts  of  effrontery  not  per- 
mitted. I arrested  two  captains  and  a soldier,  who  they  said  were  guilty,  in  order  to  garrote  them  on  this  charge,  but  ascer- 
taining that  their  guilt  was  not  so  great,  and  on  account  of  my  situation  and  of  the  importunate  pleadings  of  the  religious 
and  of  the  entire  army,  I was  forced  to  forego  the  punishment  and  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

Although  by  the  middle  of  September  I succeeded  in  completely  calming  and  pacifying  my  camp,  from  this  great 
conflagration  a spark  was  bound  to  remain  hidden  underneath  the  ashes  of  the  dissembling  countenances  of  four  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  said  coterie.  These  fled  from  me  at  that  time,  stealing  from  me  part  of  the  horses,  thereby  violating  not  only 
one  but  many  proclamations  which,  regarding  this  matter  and  others,  I had  posted  for  the  good  of  the  land  in  the  name  of 
his  Majesty. 
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Since  they  had  violated  his  royal  orders,  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  should  not  go  unpunished;  therefore  I imme- 
diately sent  post-haste  the  captain  and  procurator-general  Gaspar  Perez  de  Villagran  and  the  captain  of  artillery  Geronimo 
Marques,  with  an  express  order  to  follow  and  overtake  them  and  give  them  due  punishment.  They  left  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, as  I have  said,  thinking  that  they  would  overtake  them  at  once,  but  their  journey  was  prolonged  more  than  they  or 
I had  anticipated,  with  the  result  to  two  of  the  offenders  which  your  Lordship  already  knows  from  the  letter  which  they  tell 
me  they  wrote  from  Sancta  Barbara.  The  other  two  who  fled  from  them  will  have  received  the  same  at  your  Lordship’s 
hands,  as  is  just. 

I awaited  their  return  and  the  outcome  for  some  days,  during  which  time  I sent  my  sargento  mayor  to  find  and  uti- 
lize the  buffalo  to  the  east,  where  he  found  an  infinite  multitude  of  them,  and  had  the  experience  which  he  set  forth  in  a 
special  report.  Both  he  and  the  others  were  so  long  delayed  that,  in  order  to  lose  no  time,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  this 
first  church  having  been  founded,  wherein  the  first  mass  was  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  the  religious  having 
been  distributed  in  various  provinces  and  doctrinas,  I went  in  person  to  the  province  of  Abo  and  to  that  of  the  Xumanas 
and  to  the  large  and  famous  salines  of  this  country,  which  must  be  about  twenty  leagues  east  of  here. 

From  there  I crossed  over  to  the  west  through  the  province  of  Puaray  to  discover  the  South  Sea,  so  that  I might 
be  able  to  report  to  your  Lordship.  When  Captain  Villagran  arrived  I took  him  for  this  purpose. 

What  more  in  good  time  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  through  human  efforts  is  in  substance  what  I shall  set  forth 
in  the  following  chapter.  For  this  purpose  it  shall  be  day  by  day,  and  event  by  event,  especially  regarding  the  death  of  my 
nephew  and  maese  de  campo,  who,  as  my  rear-guard,  was  following  me  to  the  South  Sea.  His  process,  along  with  many 
other  papers,  I am  sending  to  your  Lordship.  To  despatch  them  earlier  has  been  impossible.  I have,  then,  discovered  and 
seen  up  to  the  present  the  following  provinces: 

The  province  of  the  Piguis,  which  is  the  one  encountered  in  coming  from  that  New  Spain;  the  province  of  the 
Xumanas;  the  province  of  the  Cheguas,  which  we  Spaniards  call  Puaray;  the  province  of  the  Cheres;  the  province  of  the 
Trias;  the  province  of  the  Emmes;  the  province  of  the  Teguas;  the  province  of  the  Picuries;  the  province  of  the  Taos;  the 
province  of  the  Peccos;  the  province  of  Abbo  and  the  salines;  the  province  of  Juni;  and  the  province  of  Mohoce. 

These  last  two  are  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest,  towards  the  west,  and  are  the  places  where  we  recently  discov- 
ered the  rich  mines,  as  is  attested  by  the  papers  which  your  Lordship  will  see  there.  I could  not  work  or  improve  these 
mines  because  of  the  death  of  my  maese  de  campo,  Joan  de  Zaldivar,  and  of  the  rectification  of  the  results  of  it,  which  I 
completed  at  the  end  of  last  month.  Nor  could  I complete  my  journey  to  the  South  Sea,  which  was  the  purpose  with  which 
I went  to  the  said  provinces,  leaving  my  camp  in  this  province  of  the  Teguas,  whence  I am  now  writing. 

There  must  be  in  this  province  and  in  the  others  abovementioned,  to  make  a conservative  estimate,  seventy  thou- 
sand Indians,  settled  after  our  custom,  house  adjoining  house,  with  square  plazas.  They  have  no  streets,  and  in  the  pueblos, 
which  contain  many  plazas  or  wards,  one  goes  from  one  plaza  to  the  other  through  alleys.  They  are  of  two  and  three  sto- 
ries, of  an  estado  and  a half  or  an  estado  and  a third  each,  which  latter  is  not  so  common;  and  some  houses  am  of  four,  five, 
six,  and  seven  stories.  Even  whole  pueblos  dress  in  very  highly  colored  cotton  mantas,  white  or  black,  and  some  of  thread- 
Nvery  good  clothes.  Others  wear  buffalo  hides,  of  which  there  is  a great  abundance.  They  have  most  excellent  wool,  of 
whose  value  I am  sending  a small  example. 

It  is  a land  abounding  in  flesh  of  buffalo,  goats  with  hideous  horns,  and  turkeys;  and  in  Mohoce  there  is  game  of 
all  kinds.  There  are  many  wild  and  ferocious  beasts,  lions,  bears,  wolves,  tigers,  penicas,  ferrets,  porcupines,  and  other  ani- 
mals, whose  hides  they  tan  and  use.  Towards  the  west  there  are  bees  and  very  white  honey,  of  which  I am  sending  a 
sample.  Besides,  there  are  vegetables,  a great  abundance  of  the  best  and  greatest  salines  in  the  world,  and  a very  great  many 
kinds  of  very  rich  ores,  as  I stated  above.  Some  discovered  near  here  do  not  appear  so,  although  we  have  hardly  begun  to 
see  anything  of  the  much  there  is  to  be  seen.  There  are  very  fine  grape  vines,  rivers,  forests  of  many  oaks,  and  some  cork 
trees,  fruits,  melons,  grapes,  watermelons,  Castilian  plums,  capuli,  pine-nuts,  acorns,  ground-nuts,  and  coralejo,  which  is 
a delicious  fruit,  and  other  wild  fruits.  There  are  many  and  very  good  fish  in  this  Rio  del  Norte,  and  in  others.  From  the 
ores  here  are  made  all  the  colors  which  we  use,  and  they  are  very  fine. 

The  people  are  in  general  very  comely;  their  color  is  like  those  of  that  land,  and  they  are  much  like  them  in 
manner  and  dress,  in  their  grinding,  in  their  food,  dancing,  singing,  and  many  other  things,  except  in  their  languages, 
which  are  many,  and  different  from  those  there.  Their  religion  consists  in  worshipping  idols,  of  which  they  have  many;  and 
in  their  temples,  after  their  own  manner,  they  worship  them  with  fire,  painted  reeds,  feathers,  and  universal  offering  of 
almost  everything  they  get,  such  as  small  animals,  birds,  vegetables,  etc.  In  their  government  they  are  free,  for  although  they 
have  some  petty  captains,  they  obey  them  badly  and  in  very  few  things. 

We  have  seen  other  nations  such  as  the  Querechos,  or  herdsmen,  who  live  in  tents  of  tanned  hides,  among  the  buf- 
falo. The  Apaches,  of  whom  we  have  also  seen  some,  are  innumerable,  and  although  I heard  that  they  lived  in  rancherfas, 
a few  days  ago  I ascertained  that  they  live  like  these  in  pueblos,  one  of  which,  eighteen  leagues  from  here,  contains  fifteen 
plazas.  They  are  a people  whom  I have  compelled  to  render  obedience  to  His  Majesty,  although  not  by  means  of  legal 
instruments  like  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  This  has  caused  me  much  labor,  diligence,  and  care,  long  journeys,  with  arms  on 
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the  shoulders,  and  not  a little  watching  and  circumspection;  indeed,  because  my  maese  de  campo  was  not  as  cautious  as 
he  should  have  been,  they  killed  him  with  twelve  companions  in  a great  pueblo  and  fortress  called  Acoma,  which  must  con- 
tain about  three  thousand  Indians.  As  punishment  for  its  crime  and  its  treason  against  his  Majesty,  to  whom  it  had  already 
rendered  submission  by  a public  instrument,  and  as  a warning  to  the  rest,  I razed  and  burned  it  completely,  in  the  way  in 
which  your  Lordship  will  see  by  the  process  of  this  cause.  All  these  provinces,  pueblos,  and  peoples,  I have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes. 

There  is  another  nation,  that  of  the  Cocoyes,  an  innumerable  people  with  huts  and  agriculture.  Of  this  nation  and 
of  the  large  settlements  at  the  source  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  of  those  to  the  northwest  and  west  and  towards  the  South 
Sea,  I have  numberless  reports,  and  pearls  of  remarkable  size  from  the  said  sea,  and  assurance  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  them  on  the  coast  of  this  country.  And  as  to  the  east,  a person  in  my  camp,  an  Indian  who  speaks  Spanish  and 
is  one  of  those  who  came  with  Humana,  has  been  in  the  pueblo  of  the  said  herdsmen.  It  is  nine  continuous  leagues  in  length 
and  two  in  width,  with  streets  and  houses  consisting  of  huts.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  buffalo,  which 
are  so  numerous  that  my  sargento  mayor,  who  hunted  them  and  brought  back  their  hides,  meat,  tallow,  and  suet,  asserts  that 
in  one  herd  alone  he  saw  more  than  there  are  of  our  cattle  in  the  combined  three  ranches  of  Rodrigo  del  Rio,  Salvago,  and 
Jeronimo  Lopez,  which  are  famed  in  those  regions. 

I should  never  cease  were  I to  recount  individually  all  of  the  many  things  which  occur  to  me.  I can  only  say  that 
with  God’s  help  I shall  see  them  all,  and  give  new  worlds,  new,  peaceful,  and  grand  to  his  Majesty,  greater  than  the  good 
Marquis  gave  to  him,  although  he  did  so  much,  if  you.  Illustrious  Sir,  will  give  to  me  the  aid,  the  protection,  and  the  help 
which  I expect  from  such  a hand.  And  although  I confess  that  I am  crushed  at  having  been  so  out  of  favor  when  I left  that 
country,  and  although  a soul  frightened  by  disfavor  usually  loses  hope  and  despairs  of  success,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
I never  have  and  never  shall  lose  hope  of  receiving  many  and  very  great  favors  at  the  hand  of  your  Lordship,  especially 
in  matters  of  such  importance  to  his  Majesty.  And  in  order  that  you.  Illustrious  Sir,  may  be  inclined  to  render  them  to  me, 
I beg  that  you  take  note  of  the  great  increase  which  the  royal  crown  and  the  rents  of  his  Majesty  have  and  will  have  in  this 
land,  with  so  many  and  such  a variety  of  things,  each  one  of  which  promises  very  great  treasures.  I shall  only  note  these 
four,  omitting  the  rest  as  being  well  known  and  common: 

First,  the  great  wealth  which  the  mines  have  begun  to  reveal  and  the  great  number  of  them  in  this  land,  whence 
proceed  the  royal  fifths  and  profits.  Second,  the  certainty  of  the  proximity  of  the  South  Sea,  whose  trade  with  Pir?,  New 
Spain,  and  China  is  not  to  be  depreciated,  for  it  will  give  birth  in  time  to  advantageous  and  continuous  duties,  because  of 
its  close  proximity,  particularly  to  China  and  to  that  land.  And  what  I emphasize  in  this  matter  as  worthy  of  esteem  is  the 
traffic  in  pearls,  reports  of  which  are  so  certain,  as  I have  stated,  and  of  which  we  have  had  ocular  experience  from  the 
shells.  Third,  the  increase  of  vassals  and  tributes,  which  will  increase  not  only  the  rents,  but  his  renown  and  dominion  as 
well,  if  it  be  possible  that  for  our  king  these  can  increase.  Fourth,  the  wealth  of  the  abundant  salines,  and  of  the  mountains 
of  brimstone,  of  which  there  is  a greater  quantity  than  in  any  other  province.  Salt  is  the  universal  article  of  traffic  of  all 
these  barbarians  and  their  regular  food,  for  they  even  eat  or  suck  it  alone  as  we  do  sugar.  These  four  things  appear  as  if  ded- 
icated solely  to  his  Majesty.  I will  not  mention  the  founding  of  so  many  republics,  the  many  offices,  their  quittances, 
vacancies,  provisions,  etc.,  the  wealth  of  the  wool  and  hides  of  buffalo,  and  many  other  things,  clearly  and  well  known,  or, 
judging  from  the  general  nature  of  the  land,  the  certainty  of  wines  and  oils. 

In  view,  then.  Illustrious  Sir,  of  things  of  such  honor,  profit,  and  value,  and  of  the  great  prudence,  magnanimity, 
and  nobility  of  your  Lordship,  who  in  all  matters  is  bound  to  prosper  me  and  overcome  the  ill  fortune  of  my  disgrace,  I 
humbly  beg  and  supplicate,  since  it  is  of  such  importance  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  his  Majesty,  that  the  greatest  aid  pos- 
sible be  sent  to  me,  both  for  settling  and  pacifying,  your  Lordship  giving  your  favor,  mind,  zeal,  and  life  for  the  conser- 
vation, progress,  and  increase  of  this  land,  through  the  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel  and  the  founding  of  this  republic,  giving 
liberty  and  favor  to  all,  opening  wide  the  door  to  them,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  even  ordering  them  to  come  to  serve 
their  king  in  so  honorable  and  profitable  a matter,  in  a land  so  abundant  and  of  such  great  beginnings  of  riches.  I call  them 
beginnings,  for  although  we  have  seen  much,  we  have  not  yet  made  a beginning  in  comparison  with  what  there  is  to  see 
and  enjoy.  And  if  the  number  should  exceed  five  hundred  men,  they  all  would  be  needed,  especially  married  men,  who  are 
the  solid  rock  on  which  new  republics  are  permanently  founded;  and  noble  people,  of  whom  there  is  such  a surplus  there. 
Particularly  do  I beg  your  Lordship  to  give  a license  to  my  daughter  Mariquita,  for  whom  I am  sending,  and  to  those  of 
my  relatives  who  may  wish  so  honorably  to  end  their  lives. 

For  my  part,  I have  sunk  my  ships  and  have  furnished  an  example  to  all  as  to  how  they  ought  to  spend  their  wealth 
and  their  lives  and  those  of  their  children  and  relatives  in  the  service  of  their  king  and  lord,  on  whose  account  and  in  whose 
name  I beg  your  Lordship  to  order  sent  to  me  six  small  cannon  and  some  powder,  all  of  which  will  always  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Majesty,  as  is  this  and  everything  else.  Although  on  such  occasions  the  necessities  increase,  and  although  under 
such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  I now  find  myself  others  are  wont  to  exaggerate,  I prefer  to  suffer  from  lack  of  neces- 
sities rather  than  to  be  a burden  to  his  Majesty  or  to  your  Lordship,  feeling  assured  that  I shall  provide  them  for  many  poor 
people  who  may  look  to  me  if  your  Lordship  will  grant  the  favor,  which  I ask,  of  sending  them  to  me. 
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To  make  this  request  of  you.  Illustrious  Sir,  I am  sending  the  best  qualified  persons  whom  I have  in  my  camp,  for 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  such  should  go  on  an  errand  of  such  importance  to  the  service  of  God  and  his  Majesty,  in  which 
they  risk  their  health  and  life,  looking  lightly  upon  the  great  hardships  which  they  must  suffer  and  have  suffered.  Father 
Fray  Alonso  Martinez,  apostolic  commissary  of  these  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  is  the  most  meritorious  person  with 
whom  I have  had  any  dealings,  and  of  the  kind  needed  by  such  great  kingdoms  for  their  spiritual  government.  Concerning 
this  I am  writing  to  his  Majesty,  and  I shall  be  greatly  favored  if  your  Lordship  will  do  the  same.  I believe  your  Lordship 
is  under  a loving  obligation  to  do  this,  both  because  the  said  Father  Commissary  is  your  client  as  well  as  because  of  the 
authority  of  his  person  and  of  the  merits  of  his  worthy  life,  of  which  I am  sending  to  his  Majesty  a special  report,  which 
your  Lordship  will  see  if  you  desire,  and  to  which  I refer.  In  his  company  goes  my  cousin.  Father  Fray  Cristobal  de 
Salazar,  concerning  whom  testimony  can  be  given  by  his  prelate,  for  in  order  not  to  appear  an  interested  witness  in  my  own 
cause  I refrain  from  saying  what  I could  say  with  much  reason  and  truth.  For  all  spiritual  matters  I refer  you  to  the  said 
fathers,  whom  I beg  your  Lordship  to  credit  in  every  respect  as  you  would  credit  in  person.  I say  but  little  to  your  Lord- 
ship  as  to  your  crediting  them  as  true  priests  of  my  father  Saint  Francis.  With  such  as  these  may  your  Lordship  swell 
these  your  kingdoms,  for  there  is  plenty  for  them  to  do. 

For  temporal  matters  go  such  honorable  persons  as  Captain  and  Procurator-general  Gaspar  Perez  de  Villagran,  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  Marcos  Farfan  de  los  Godos,  and  Captain  Joan  Pinero,  to  whom  I refer  you,  as  also  to  the  many  papers 
which  they  carry.  In  them  your  Lordship  will  find  authentic  information  regarding  all  that  you  may  desire  to  learn  of  this 
country  of  yours. 

I remain  as  faithful  to  you.  Illustrious  Sir,  as  those  who  most  protest.  Your  interests  will  always  be  mine,  for  the 
assurance  and  confidence  which  my  faithfulness  gives  me  is  an  evidence  that  in  past  undertakings  I have  found  in  your 
Lordship  true  help  and  love;  for  although  when  I left  I did  not  deserve  to  receive  the  cedula  from  my  king  dated  April  2, 
I shall  deserve  to  receive  it  now  that  I know  that  I have  served  him  so  well. 

And  in  order  to  satisfy  his  royal  conscience  and  for  the  safety  of  the  creatures  who  were  preserved  at  Acoma,  I 
send  them  to  your  Lordship  with  the  holy  purpose  which  the  Father  Commissary  will  explain,  for  I know  it  is  so  great  a 
service  to  God  that  I consider  very  well  employed  the  work  and  expense  which  I have  spent  in  the  matter.  And  I do  not 
expect  a lesser  reward  for  your  Lordship  on  account  of  the  prayers  of  those  few  days.  Honor  it.  Illustrious  Sir,  for  it 
redounds  to  the  service  of  God.  May  He  prosper  and  exalt  you  to  greater  offices.  In  His  divine  service,  which  is  the 
highest  and  greatest  I can  name,  I again  beg  for  the  aid  requested,  much,  good,  and  speedy-priests  as  well  as  settlers  and 
soldiers. 


1.  Describe  Don  Juan  de  Onate's  thoughts  regarding  the  rebellious  actions  of  some  of  his  fellow 
colonists.  How  does  he  deal  with  these  actions?  How  do  these  episodes  reveal  a contrast  between 
the  author's  goals  and  to  the  goals  of  some  of  those  in  his  traveling  party? 

2.  Summarize  Don  Juan  de  Onate's  impressions  of  the  natural  resources  available  in  the  areas  he  is 
exploring. 

3.  On  whose  behalf  does  Don  Juan  de  Onate  claim  the  lands  he  encounters?  How  does  he  deal  with 
those  who  resist  his  authority  or  threaten  his  safety?  Provide  a specific  example  of  this  policy. 

4.  What  requests  does  Don  Juan  de  Onate  make  of  the  Viceroy? 
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1-8  The  Founding  of  St.  Augustine,  1565 

Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  was  given  the  authority  by  King  Philip  II  of  Spain  to  explore  and  colonize 
Florida.  Accordingly,  he  took  possession  of  Florida  on  September  8,  1565,  and  established  the  fortified 
settlement  of  St.  Augustine.  Menendez  foresaw  Florida  as  an  integral  component  of  the  Spanish  Empire 
commanding  the  southeastern  part  of  the  North  American  continent  dominating  the  sea  routes  to  Asia 
and  the  land  routes  to  the  mines  of  Mexico.  In  order  for  his  vision  to  become  reality,  however,  he  had 
to  first  expel  the  French.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  account  of  Menendez's  expedition  to  Florida 
as  recorded  by  Francisco  Lopez  de  Mendoza  Grajales,  the  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

Source:  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  ed.,  The  Library  of  Original  Sources  (Milwaukee:  University  Research 

Extension  Co.,  1907),  Vol.  V:  9th  to  16th  Centuries,  pp.  327-341. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th,  the  Captain-general  came  to  visit  our  vessel  and  get  the  ordnance  for  disembarkation  at  Florida.  This 
ordnance  consisted  of  two  rampart  pieces,  of  two  sorts  of  culverins,  of  very  small  caliber,  powder  and  balls;  and  he  also 
took  two  soldiers  to  take  care  of  the  pieces.  Having  armed  his  vessel,  he  stopped  and  made  us  an  address,  in  which  he 
instructed  us  what  we  had  to  do  on  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  French  were  anchored.  I will  not  dwell  on  this  subject, 
on  which  there  was  a good  deal  said  for  and  against,  although  the  opinion  of  the  general  finally  prevailed.  There  were  two 
thousand  Frenchmen  in  the  seaport  into  which  we  were  to  force  an  entrance.  I made  some  opposition  to  the  plans,  and 
begged  the  general  to  consider  that  he  had  the  care  of  a thousand  souls,  for  which  he  must  give  a good  account.  Then  fol- 
lowed a fine  address,  which  I shall  not  repeat  here,  as  it  would  make  my  report  too  long.  Please  the  Lord  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  I will,  however,  report  it  on  my  return..  . . 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th,  we  had  a calm  more  dead  than  anything  we  had  yet  experienced  while  at  sea.  Our  vessel 
was  about  one  and  a half  leagues  from  the  first  galley  and  the  other  vessels.  We  were  all  tired,  and  especially  I,  from  the 
praying  to  God  to  give  us  weather  which  should  put  an  end  to  all  trials  and  disappointments.  About  two  o’clock  he  had  pity 
on  us,  and  sent  so  good  a wind  that  we  came  under  full  sail  to  rejoin  the  galley.  One  thing  happened  which  I regard  as 
miraculous.  While  we  were  becalmed,  and  after  we  had  joined  the  other  vessels,  none  of  the  pilots  knew  where  we  were, 
some  pretending  we  were  as  much  as  a hundred  leagues  from  Florida.  However,  thanks  to  God  and  the  prayers  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  we  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  land.  We  steered  in  that  direction,  anchored  near  a point  of  land,  and 
found  ourselves  actually  in  Florida,  and  not  very  far  distant  from  the  enemy,  which  was  for  us  an  occasion  of  great  joy.  That 
evening  our  general  assembled  the  pilots  on  the  galley  to  discuss  what  was  to  be  done.  Next  day,  the  29th,  at  daylight,  the 
galley  and  all  the  other  ships  weighed  anchor,  and  coasted  along  in  search  of  the  enemy  or  a harbor  favorable  for  disem- 
barking. 

On  Monday,  the  30th  of  August,  we  were  assailed  by  bad  weather,  which  obliged  us  to  anchor.  For  four  days  con- 
trary winds  continued  to  blow,  or  else  it  was  so  calm  we  could  not  move,  during  all  of  which  time  we  were  at  anchor,  about 
a league  and  a half  from  the  shore.  The  captain-general,  seeing  that  neither  the  pilots  nor  the  two  Frenchmen  whom  we  had 
taken  prisoners,  and  who  belonged  to  the  French  colony,  could  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to  the  port;  and  the  coast 
being  so  flat  that  we  could  only  recognize  a few  objects,  the  general,  under  these  circumstances,  decided  to  send  ashore  fifty 
arquebusiers,  with  some  captains.  They  built  fires  in  order  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  Indians,  and  attract  them;  but  they 
were  so  stupid  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  us,  and  none  came  to  see  us.  Our  people  then  decided  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior; and  after  having  gone  four  leagues,  they  arrived  at  a village  of  Indians,  who  kindly  received  them,  gave  them  food  in 
abundance,  embraced  them,  and  then  asked  them  for  some  of  their  things,  and  the  soldiers  were  generous  enough  to  make 
them  a number  of  presents.  In  return  the  natives  gave  them  two  pieces  of  gold,  of  low  standard,  but  it  showed  that  they  had 
some,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  in  exchange.  The  Frenchmen  whom  we  had  with  us  told  us  they  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  them  for  a long  time.  The  Indians  wanted  the  soldiers  to  pass  the  night  with  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  feast  them;  but  the  latter  declined  their  offers,  being  anxious  to  report  the  good  news  to  our  captain-general.  As  soon 
as  he  had  learned  the  news,  he  resolved  to  disembark  on  Saturday  morning,  September  1st,  and  go  among  these  Indians. 
He  took  with  him  a quantity  of  linen,  knives,  mirrors,  and  other  little  things  of  that  sort,  to  gain  their  good  will,  and  get 
some  information  as  to  where  the  French  were.  One  of  the  Frenchmen  of  whom  I have  spoken  understood  their  language. 
They  told  us  we  had  left  the  French  about  five  leagues  behind  us,  precisely  at  the  same  spot  to  which  God  had  conducted 
us  when  we  arrived  in  sight  of  land;  but  we  could  not  find  them,  because  we  had  not  sent  any  one  ashore. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th,  the  fleet  left  the  place  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  and  we  took  a northerly  course, 
keeping  all  the  time  close  to  the  coast.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th,  two  hours  before  sunset,  we  saw  four  French  ships  at  the 
mouth  of  a river.  When  we  were  two  leagues  from  them,  the  first  galley  joined  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  which  was  composed 
of  four  other  vessels.  The  general  concerted  a plan  with  the  captains  and  pilots,  and  ordered  the  flag-ship,  the  San  Pelayo, 
and  a chaloupe  to  attack  the  French  flag-ship,  the  Trinite,  while  the  first  galley  and  another  chaloupe  would  attack  the 
French  galley,  both  of  which  vessels  were  very  large  and  powerful.  All  the  ships  of  our  fleet  put  themselves  in  good  posi- 
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tion;  and  the  troops  were  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  great  talents  of  the  captain-general.  They  fol- 
lowed the  galley;  but,  as  our  general  is  a very  clever  and  artful  officer,  he  did  not  fire,  nor  seek  to  make  any  attack  on  the 
enemy.  He  went  straight  to  the  French  galley,  and  cast  anchor  about  eight  paces  from  her.  The  other  vessels  went  to  the 
windward,  and  very  near  the  enemy.  During  the  maneuvers,  which  lasted  until  about  two  hours  after  sunset,  not  a word  was 
said  on  either  side.  Never  in  my  life  have  I known  such  stillness.  Our  general  inquired  of  the  French  galley,  which  was  the 
vessel  nearest  his,  “Whence  does  this  fleet  come?”  They  answered,  “From  France.”  “What  are  you  doing  here?”  said  the 
Adelantado.  “This  is  the  territory  of  King  Philip  II.  I order  you  to  leave  directly;  for  I neither  know  who  you  are  nor  what 
you  want  here.”  The  French  commander  then  replied,  “I  am  bringing  soldiers  and  supplies  to  the  fort  of  the  King  of 
France.” 

He  then  asked  the  name  of  the  general  of  our  fleet,  and  was  told,  “Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  Captain-general  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  who  has  come  to  hang  all  Calvinists  [viz.,  Huguenots]  I find  here.”  Our  general  then  asked  him  the 
name  of  his  commander,  and  he  replied,  “Lord  Gaston.”  While  this  parleying  was  going  on,  a long-boat  was  sent  from  the 
galley  to  the  flag-ship.  The  person  charged  with  this  errand  managed  to  do  it  so  secretly  that  we  could  not  hear  what  was 
said;  but  we  understood  the  reply  of  the  French  to  be,  “I  am  the  admiral,”  which  made  us  think  he  wished  to  surrender,  as 
they  were  in  so  small  a force.  Scarcely  had  the  French  made  this  reply,  when  they  shipped  their  cables,  spread  their  sails, 
and  passed  through  our  midst.  Our  admiral,  seeing  this,  followed  the  French  commander,  and  called  upon  him  to  lower  his 
sails,  in  the  name  of  King  Philip,  to  which  he  received  an  impertinent  answer.  Immediately  our  commander  gave  an  order 
to  discharge  a small  culverin,  the  hall  from  which  struck  the  vessel  amidships,  and  I thought  she  was  going  to  founder.  We 
gave  chase,  and  some  time  after  he  again  called  to  them  to  lower  their  sails.  “I  would  sooner  die  first  than  surrender!” 
replied  the  French  commander.  The  order  was  given  to  fire  a second  shot,  which  carried  off  five  or  six  men;  but,  as  these 
miserable  devils  are  very  good  sailors,  they  maneuvered  so  well  that  we  could  not  take  one  of  them;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  guns  we  fired  at  them,  we  did  not  sink  one  of  their  ships.  We  only  got  possession  of  one  of  their  large  boats,  which 
was  of  great  service  to  us  afterwards.  During  the  whole  night  our  flag-ship  and  the  galley  chased  the  French  flag-ship  and 
galley. 

Wednesday  morning,  September  5th,  at  sunrise,  so  great  a storm  arose  that  we  feared  we  should  be  shipwrecked; 
and,  as  our  vessels  were  so  small,  we  did  not  dare  to  remain  on  the  open  sea,  and  regained  the  shore;  that  is,  three  of  our 
vessels  anchored  at  about  a league  and  a half  from  it.  We  had  double  moorings,  but  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  one  of  them 
broke  loose.  We  prayed  the  Lord  to  spare  the  others,  for  we  could  not  have  prevented  them  from  being  driven  onto  the  coast 
and  lost.  As  our  galley  was  a large  vessel,  and  busy  following  up  the  enemy,  she  could  not  come  to  our  assistance.  So  we 
felt  ourselves  in  danger  of  being  attacked.  The  same  evening,  about  sunset,  we  perceived  a sail  afar  off,  which  we  supposed 
was  one  of  our  galleys,  and  which  was  a great  subject  of  rejoicing;  but,  as  the  ship  approached,  we  discovered  it  was  the 
French  flag-ship,  which  we  had  fired  at  the  night  before.  At  first  we  thought  she  was  going  to  attack  us;  but  she  did  not 
dare  to  do  it,  and  anchored  between  us  and  the  shore,  about  a league  from  us.  That  night  the  pilots  of  our  other  ships  came 
on  board,  to  consult  with  the  Admiral  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  The  next  morning,  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  storm 
had  made  a wreck  of  our  galley,  or  that,  at  least,  she  had  been  driven  a hundred  leagues  out  to  sea,  we  decided  that  as  soon 
as  daylight  came  we  would  weigh  anchor,  and  withdraw  in  good  order,  to  a river  ( Seloy ) which  was  below  the  French 
colony,  and  there  disembark,  and  construct  a fort,  which  we  would  defend  until  assistance  came  to  us. 

On  Thursday,  . . . two  companies  of  infantry  now  disembarked:  that  of  Captain  Andres  Soyez  Patino,  and  that  of 
Captain  Juan  de  San  Vincente,  who  was  a very  distinguished  gentleman.  They  were  well  received  by  the  Indians,  who  gave 
them  a large  house  belonging  to  a chief,  and  situated  near  the  shore  of  a river.  Immediately  Captain  Patino  and  Captain  San 
Vincente,  both  men  of  talent  and  energy,  ordered  an  entrenchment  to  be  built  around  this  house,  with  a slope  of  earth  and 
facines,  these  being  the  only  means  of  defense  possible  in  that  country,  where  stones  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  Up  to 
today  we  have  disembarked  twenty-four  pieces  of  bronze  guns  of  different  calibers,  of  which  the  least  weighed  fifteen  hun- 
dred weight.  The  energy  and  talents  of  those  two  brave  captains,  joined  to  the  efforts  of  their  brave  soldiers,  who  had  no 
tools  with  which  to  work  the  earth,  accomplished  the  construction  of  this  fortress  of  defense;  and,  when  the  general  dis- 
embarked, he  was  quite  surprised  with  what  had  been  done. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th,  the  general  landed  with  many  banners  spread,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  salutes  of 
artillery.  As  I had  gone  ashore  the  evening  before,  I took  a cross  and  went  to  meet  him,  singing  the  hymn  Te  Deum  lau- 
damus.  The  general  marched  up  to  the  cross,  followed  by  all  who  accompanied  him,  and  there  they  kneeled  and  embraced 
the  cross.  A large  number  of  Indians  watched  these  proceedings  and  imitated  all  they  saw  done.  The  same  day  the  general 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  and  all  the  captains  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
as  their  general  and  governor  of  the  country.  When  this  ceremony  was  ended,  he  offered  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for 
them,  especially  for  Captain  Patino,  who  during  the  whole  voyage  had  ardently  served  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  King, 
and,  I think,  will  be  rewarded  for  his  assiduity  and  talents  in  constructing  a fort  in  which  to  defend  ourselves  until  the 
arrival  of  help  from  Santo  Domingo  and  Havana.  The  French  number  about  as  many  as  we  do,  and  perhaps  more.  My 
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advice  to  the  general  was  not  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  to  let  the  troops  rest  all  winter  and  wait  for  the  assistance  daily 
expected;  and  then  we  may  hope  to  make  a successful  attack..  . . 

God  granted  us  two  great  favors.  The  first  was  that  on  the  same  evening,  after  we  had  landed  our  troops  and  pro- 
visions, the  two  vessels  sailed  away  at  midnight  without  being  seen  by  the  enemy.  One  went  to  Spain,  and  the  other  to 
Havana,  so  that  neither  was  captured.  The  second  favor,  and  that  by  which  God  rendered  us  a still  greater  service,  happened 
the  next  day.  A great  hurricane  came  up,  and  was  so  severe  that,  I think,  almost  all  of  the  French  vessels  must  have  been 
lost;  for  they  were  assailed  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  coast.  Our  general  was  very  bold  in  all  military  matters,  and 
a great  enemy  of  the  French.  He  immediately  assembled  his  captains  and  planned  an  expedition  to  attack  the  French  set- 
tlement and  fort  on  the  river  with  five  hundred  men;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  a majority  of  them,  and  of  my  judg- 
ment and  another  priest,  he  ordered  his  plan  to  be  carried  out.  Accordingly,  on  Monday,  September  17,  he  set  out  with  five 
hundred  men,  well  provided  with  fire-arms  and  pikes,  each  soldier  carrying  with  him  a sack  of  bread  and  a supply  of 
wine  for  the  journey.  They  also  took  with  them  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  French,  to  serve 
as  guides. 

This  morning,  Saturday,  the  22nd,  just  after  I had  finished  the  mass  of  Our  Lady,  the  admiral,  at  our  request,  sent 
some  soldiers  to  fish,  that  we  priests  might  have  something  to  eat,  it  being  a fast-day.  Just  as  they  had  arrived  at  the  place 
for  fishing,  and  were  going  to  throw  out  their  nets,  they  perceived  a man  advancing  towards  them.  He  unfurled  a white  flag, 
which  is  a sign  of  peace,  when  our  men  surrounded  and  captured  him.  He  proved  to  be  a Frenchman,  one  of  our  enemies, 
so  they  made  him  a prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  our  admiral.  The  man,  thinking  we  were  going  to  hang  him,  shed  tears, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress.  I asked  him  if  he  were  a Catholic,  and  he  told  me  he  was,  and  recited  some  prayers. 
So  I consoled  him,  and  told  him  not  to  fear  anything,  but  to  answer  all  questions  put  to  him  with  frankness,  which  he 
promised  to  do.  He  said  there  were  about  seven  hundred  men  in  the  fort  [Fort  Caroline,  on  the  river  Mai),  of  which  one- 
third  were  Calvinists,  and  two  priests,  who  preached  the  Calvinist  doctrines,  and  in  camp  eight  or  ten  Spaniards,  three  of 
whom  were  found  among  the  Indians,  quite  naked,  and  painted  like  the  natives,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast;  and, 
as  no  vessel  had  come  into  the  country  for  a long  time,  they  had  remained  with  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  had  joined  the 
French,  whose  fleet  had  arrived  twenty  days  before. 

On  Monday,  September  24th,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  came  into  port  with  his  frigate,  and, 
as  soon  as  I recognized  him,  I had  the  bells  rung  and  great  rejoicing  made  in  the  camp.  An  hour  after  he  arrived,  we  saw 
a man  approaching  with  loud  cries.  I was  the  first  to  run  to  him  and  get  the  news.  He  embraced  me  with  transport,  crying, 
“Victory!  Victory!  the  French  fort  is  ours!”  I promised  him  the  gift  due  to  the  bearer  of  good  news,  and  have  given  him 
the  best  I was  able  to  give.  I have  related  how  our  brave  general  was  determined,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  of  many  of  his 
officers,  to  attack  the  French  by  land  with  five  hundred  men;  but,  as  the  enterprise  we  are  engaged  in  is  for  the  cause  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  enlightened  the  understanding  of  our  chief,  so  that  everything  has 
turned  to  our  advantage,  and  resulted  in  a great  victory.  He  has  shown  an  ability  and  energy  unequaled  by  any  prince  in 
the  world.  He  has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  has  been  sustained  by  his  captains  and  his  soldiers,  whom  he  has 
encouraged  by  his  valor  and  his  words  more  than  by  any  distribution  of  rewards  or  other  inducements,  so  that  every  sol- 
dier has  fought  like  a Roman. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  September,  and  while  the  captain-general  was  asleep,  resting  after  all  the  fatigues  he  had 
passed  through,  some  Indians  came  to  camp,  and  made  us  understand  by  signs,  that  on  the  coast  toward  the  south  there  was 
a French  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked.  Immediately  our  general  directed  the  admiral  to  arm  a boat,  take  fifty  men,  and 
go  down  the  river  to  the  sea,  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  About  two  o’clock  the  captain-general  sent  for  me,  and  as 
he  is  very  earnest,  especially  about  this  expedition,  he  said,  “Mendoza,  it  seems  to  me  I have  not  done  right  in  separating 
myself  from  those  troops.”  I answered,  “Your  Lordship  has  done  perfectly  right;  and,  if  you  wanted  to  undertake  a new 
course,  I and  your  other  servants  would  oppose  it,  and  shield  you  from  the  personal  dangers  to  which  you  would  be 
exposed.”  And,  notwithstanding  I sought  to  gain  him  over  by  such  speeches,  he  would  not  abandon  his  project,  but  told  me, 
in  a decided  tone,  that  he  wished  to  set  out,  and  that  he  commanded  me  and  the  captains  who  remained  at  the  port  to 
accompany  him.  He  said  there  should  be  in  all  twelve  men  to  go  in  a boat,  and  two  of  them  Indians,  who  would  serve  as 
guides.  We  set  off  immediately  to  descend  the  river  to  the  sea,  in  search  of  the  enemy;  and,  to  get  there,  we  had  to  march 
more  than  two  leagues  through  plains  covered  with  brush,  often  up  to  our  knees  in  water,  our  brave  general  always  leading 
the  march. 

When  we  had  reached  the  sea,  we  went  about  three  leagues  along  the  coast  in  search  of  our  comrades.  It  was 
about  ten  o’clock  at  night  when  we  met  them,  and  there  was  a mutual  rejoicing  at  having  found  each  other.  Not  far  off  we 
saw  the  camp  fires  of  our  enemies,  and  our  general  ordered  two  of  our  soldiers  to  go  and  reconnoiter  them,  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  bushes,  and  to  observe  well  the  ground  where  they  were  encamped,  so  as  to  know  what  could  be  done.  About 
two  o’clock  the  men  returned,  saying  that  the  enemy  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  that  we  could  not  get  at  them. 
Immediately  the  general  ordered  two  soldiers  and  four  sailors  to  return  to  where  we  had  left  our  boats,  and  bring  them 
down  the  river,  so  that  we  might  pass  over  to  where  the  enemy  was.  Then  he  marched  his  troops  forward  to  the  river,  and 
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we  arrived  before  daylight.  We  concealed  ourselves  in  a hollow  between  the  sand-hills,  with  the  Indians  who  were  with  us; 
and,  when  it  came  light,  we  saw  a great  many  of  the  enemy  go  down  the  river  to  get  shell-fish  for  food.  Soon  after  we  saw 
a flag  hoisted,  as  a war-signal.  Our  general  who  was  observing  all  that,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  said  to  us,  “I  intend 
to  change  these  for  those  of  a sailor,  and  take  a Frenchman  with  me  (one  of  those  whom  we  had  brought  with  us  from  Spain), 
and  we  will  go  and  talk  with  these  Frenchmen.  Perhaps  they  are  without  supplies,  and  would  be  glad  to  surrender  without 
fighting.” 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  before  he  put  his  plan  into  execution.  As  soon  as  he  had  called  to  them,  one  of 
them  swam  towards  and  spoke  to  him;  told  him  of  their  having  been  shipwrecked,  and  the  distress  they  were  in;  that  they 
had  not  eaten  bread  for  eight  or  ten  days;  and,  what  is  more,  stated  that  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  were 
Calvinists.  Immediately  the  general  sent  him  back  to  his  countrymen,  to  say  they  must  surrender,  and  give  up  their  arms, 
or  he  would  put  them  all  to  death.  A French  gentleman,  who  was  a sergeant,  brought  back  the  reply  that  they  would  sur- 
render on  condition  their  lives  should  be  spared.  After  having  parleyed  a long  time,  our  brave  captain-general  answered 
“that  he  would  make  no  promises,  that  they  must  surrender  unconditionally,  and  lay  down  their  arms,  because,  if  he  spared 
their  lives,  he  wanted  them  to  be  grateful  for  it,  and,  if  they  were  put  to  death  that  there  should  be  no  cause  for  complaint.” 

Seeing  that  there  was  nothing  else  left  for  them  to  do,  the  sergeant  returned  to  the  camp;  and  soon  after  he  brought 
all  their  arms  and  flags,  and  gave  them  up  to  the  general,  and  surrendered  unconditionally.  Finding  they  were  all  Calvin- 
ists, the  captain-general  ordered  them  all  put  to  death;  but,  as  I was  a priest,  and  had  bowels  of  mercy,  I begged  him  to  grant 
me  the  favor  of  sparing  those  whom  we  might  find  to  be  Christians.  He  granted  it;  and  I made  investigations,  and  found 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  men  Roman  Catholics,  whom  we  brought  back.  All  the  others  were  executed,  because  they  were 
Calvinists  and  enemies  of  our  Holy  Catholic  faith.  All  this  took  place  on  Saturday  (St.  Michael’s  Day),  September  29,  1565. 

I,  Francisco  Lopez  de  Mendoza  Grajales,  Chaplain  of  His  Lordship,  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a statement  of 
what  actually  happened. 


1.  Despite  their  common  interests,  how  might  Menendez  and  Mendoza  (the  author)  differ  in  their 
rationale  for  the  removal  of  the  French  from  Florida? 

2.  Other  than  the  presence  of  the  French,  what  additional  difficulties  threatened  the  success  of 
Menendez's  expedition? 
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1-9  The  Columbian  Exchange  (1590) 

Coined  by  historian  Alfred  W Crosby,  Jr.,  the  phrase  "Columbian  exchange"  refers  to  the  global  redis- 
tribution of  plants,  animals,  and  diseases  that  occurred  in  the  sixteenth  century  following  the  initial  con- 
tacts between  European  colonizers  and  the  indigenous  people  of  the  Americas.  In  his  scientific  and 
historical  work.  Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  Indians  (1590),  Father  Jose  de  Acosta  described  for  the 
curious  Spanish  crown  the  agricultural  exotica  of  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Spanish  attempts  to 
introduce  new  plants  to  the  Americas. 

Source:  Jose  de  Acosta,  Historian  natural  y moral  de  las  Indias  (1590) 
http://www.sc.edu/library/pubserv/reserve/scardaville/hist420/doc7.htm  and 
http://www.sc.edu/library/pubserv/reserve/scardaville/hist420/doc8.htm 

[This  document  has  been  previously  edited  by  DR.  MICHAEL  C.  SCARDAVILLE,  Associate  Professor  of 
History  and  Director  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Prog  ram  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  SC] 

Turning  to  plants,  I shall  speak  first  of  those  which  are  more  peculiar  to  the  Indies  and  afterwards  of  those  which  are 
common  both  to  those  lands  and  to  Europe.  And  because  plants  were  created  principally  for  the  maintenance  of  man,  and 
man  sustains  himself  above  all  on  bread,  I should  speak  first  of  their  bread.  . . . The  Indians  have  their  own  words  to  sig- 
nify bread,  which  in  Peru  is  called  tanta  and  in  other  parts  is  given  other  names.  But  the  quality  and  substance  of  the 
bread  the  Indians  use  is  very  different  from  ours,  for  they  have  no  kind  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  panic  grass,  or  any  grain 
such  as  is  used  in  Europe  to  make  bread.  Instead  they  have  other  kinds  of  grains  and  roots,  among  which  maize,  called 
Indian  wheat  in  Castile  and  Turkey  grain  in  Italy,  holds  the  first  place. 

And  just  as  wheat  is  the  grain  most  commonly  used  by  man  in  the  regions  of  the  Old  World,  which  are  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  so  in  the  New  World  the  most  widely  used  grain  is  maize,  which  is  found  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  West  Indies;  in  Peru,  New  Spain,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  Guatemala,  Chile,  and  in  all  the  Tierra  Firme.  In  the 
Windward  Isles,  which  are  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  earlier  times;  to 
this  day  they  prefer  to  use  yucca  and  cassava,  of  which  more  later.  I do  not  think  that  maize  is  at  all  inferior  to  our  wheat 
in  strength  and  nourishment;  but  it  is  stouter  and  hotter  and  engenders  more  blood,  so  that  if  people  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  it  eat  it  in  excess  they  swell  up  and  get  the  itch. 

Maize  grows  on  canes  or  reeds;  each  one  bears  one  or  two  ears,  to  which  the  grains  are  fastened,  and  though  the 
grains  are  big  they  hold  a large  number  of  them,  and  some  contain  seven  hundred  grains.  The  seeds  are  planted  one  by  one. 
Maize  likes  a hot  and  humid  soil.  It  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  Indies  in  great  abundance;  a yield  of  three  hundred  fanegas 
from  a sowing  is  not  uncommon.  There  are  various  kinds  of  maize,  as  of  wheat;  one  is  large  and  nourishing;  another,  called 
moroche,  is  small  and  dry.  The  leaves  of  the  maize  and  the  green  cane  are  a choice  fodder  for  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
when  dry  are  also  used  as  straw.  The  grain  gives  more  nourishment  to  horses  than  barley,  and  therefore  it  is  customary  in 
those  countries  to  water  their  horses  before  giving  them  maize  to  eat,  for  if  they  drank  after  feeding  they  would  swell  up 
and  have  gripes,  as  they  do  when  they  eat  wheat. 

Maize  is  the  Indian  bread,  and  they  commonly  eat  it  boiled  in  the  grain,  hot,  when  it  is  called  mote.  . .;  sometimes 
they  eat  it  toasted.  There  is  a large  and  round  maize,  like  that  of  the  Lucanas,  which  the  Spaniards  eat  as  a delicacy;  it  has 
better  flavor  than  toasted  chickpeas.  There  is  another  and  more  pleasing  way  of  preparing  it,  which  consists  in  grinding  the 
maize  and  making  the  flour  into  pancakes,  which  are  put  on  the  fire  and  are  later  placed  on  the  table  and  eaten  piping  hot; 
in  some  places  they  call  them  arepas.  . . . 

Maize  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  make  not  only  their  bread  but  also  their  wine;  from  it  they  make  beverages  which 
produce  drunkenness  more  quickly  than  wine  made  of  grapes.  They  make  this  maize  wine  in  various  ways,  calling  it  azua 
in  Peru  and  more  generally  throughout  the  Indies  chicha.  The  strongest  sort  is  made  like  beer,  steeping  the  grains  of  maize 
until  they  begin  to  break,  after  which  they  boil  the  juice  in  a certain  way,  which  makes  it  so  strong  that  a few  drinks  will 
produce  intoxication.  In  Peru,  where  it  is  called  sora,  its  use  is  forbidden  by  law  because  of  the  terrific  drinking  it  occa- 
sions. But  the  law  is  little  observed,  for  they  use  it  anyway,  and  stay  up  whole  days  and  nights,  dancing  and  drinking.  . . . 

The  cacao  tree  is  most  esteemed  in  Mexico  and  coca  is  favored  in  Peru;  both  trees  are  surrounded  with  consid- 
erable superstition.  Cacao  is  a bean  smaller  and  fattier  than  the  almond,  and  when  roasted  has  not  a bad  flavor.  It  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  even  by  the  Spaniards,  that  it  is  the  object  of  one  of  the  richest  and  largest  lines  of  trade  of 
New  Spain;  since  it  is  a dry  fruit,  and  one  that  keeps  a long  time  without  spoiling,  they  send  whole  ships  loaded  with  it 
from  the  province  of  Guatemala.  Last  year  an  English  corsair  burned  in  the  port  of  Guatulco,  in  New  Spain,  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  cargas  of  cacao.  They  also  use  it  as  money,  for  five  cacao  beans  will  buy  one  thing,  thirty  another,  and 
one  hundred  still  another,  and  no  objections  are  made  to  its  use.  They  also  use  it  as  alms  to  give  to  the  poor. 
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The  chief  use  of  this  cacao  is  to  make  a drink  that  they  call  chocolate,  which  they  greatly  cherish  in  that  country. 
But  those  who  have  not  formed  a taste  for  it  dislike  it,  for  it  has  a froth  at  the  top  and  an  effervescence  like  that  formed 
in  wine  by  dregs,  so  that  one  must  really  have  great  faith  in  it  to  tolerate  it.  In  fine,  it  is  the  favorite  drink  of  Indians  and 
Spaniards  alike,  and  they  regale  visitors  to  their  country  with  it;  the  Spanish  women  of  that  land  are  particularly  fond  of 
the  dark  chocolate.  They  prepare  it  in  various  ways:  hot,  cold,  and  lukewarm.  They  usually  put  spices  and  much  chili  in 
it;  they  also  make  a paste  of  it,  and  they  say  that  it  is  good  for  the  chest  and  the  stomach,  and  also  for  colds.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  those  who  have  not  formed  a taste  for  it  do  not  like  it. 

The  tree  on  which  this  fruit  grows  is  of  middling  size  and  well-made,  with  a beautiful  top;  it  is  so  delicate  that  to 
protect  it  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  they  plant  near  it  another  large  tree,  which  serves  only  to  shade  it;  this  is  called 
the  mother  of  the  cacao.  There  are  cacao  plantations  where  it  is  raised  as  are  the  vine  and  the  olive  in  Spain.  The  province 
of  Guatemala  is  where  they  carry  on  the  greatest  commerce  in  this  fruit. 

The  cacao  does  not  grow  in  Peru;  instead  they  have  the  coca,  which  is  surrounded  with  even  greater  superstition 
and  really  seems  fabulous.  In  Potosi  alone  the  commerce  in  coca  amounts  to  more  than  5,000,000  pesos,  with  a con- 
sumption of  from  90  to  100,000  hampers,  and  in  the  year  1583  it  was  100,000.  . . . This  coca  that  they  so  greatly  cherish 
is  a little  green  leaf  which  grows  upon  shrubs  about  one  estado  high;  it  grows  in  very  warm  and  humid  lands  and  produces 
this  leaf,  which  they  call  trasmitas,  every  four  months.  Being  a very  delicate  plant,  it  requires  a great  deal  of  attention 
during  cultivation  and  even  more  after  it  has  been  picked.  They  pack  it  with  great  care  in  long,  narrow  hampers  and  load 
it  on  the  sheep  of  that  country,  which  carry  this  merchandise  in  droves,  bearing  one,  two,  and  three  thousand  hampers.  It 
is  commonly  brought  from  the  Andes,  from  valleys  of  insufferable  heat,  where  it  rains  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it 
costs  the  Indians  much  labor  and  takes  many  lives,  for  they  must  leave  their  highlands  and  cold  climates  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate it  and  carry  it  away.  Hence  there  have  been  great  disputes  among  lawyers  and  wise  men  about  whether  the  coca  plan- 
tations should  be  done  away  with  or  no — but  there  they  still  are. 

The  Indians  prize  it  beyond  measure,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Inca  kings  plebeians  were  forbidden  to  use  coca 
without  the  permission  of  the  Inca  or  his  governor.  Their  custom  is  to  hold  it  in  their  mouths,  chewing  and  sucking  it;  they 
do  not  swallow  it;  they  say  that  it  gives  them  great  strength  and  is  a great  comfort  to  them.  Many  serious  men  say  that  this 
is  pure  superstition  and  imagination.  To  tell  the  truth,  I do  not  think  so;  I believe  that  it  really  does  lend  strength  and 
endurance  to  the  Indians,  for  one  sees  effects  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  imagination,  such  as  their  ability  to  journey  two 
whole  days  on  a handful  of  coca,  eating  nothing  else,  and  similar  feats.  . . . All  would  be  well,  except  that  its  cultivation 
and  commerce  endanger  and  occupy  so  many  people.  . . . 

The  maguey  is  the  tree  of  wonders,  to  which  the  newly-come  Spaniards,  or  chapetones  (as  they  call  them  in  the 
Indies),  attribute  miracles,  saying  that  it  yields  water  and  wine,  oil  and  vinegar,  honey,  syrup,  thread,  needles,  and  a thou- 
sand other  things.  The  Indians  of  New  Spain  value  it  greatly,  and  they  commonly  have  one  or  several  of  these  trees  near 
their  homes  to  supply  their  needs.  It  grows  in  the  fields,  and  there  they  cultivate  it.  Its  leaves  are  wide  and  thick,  with 
strong,  sharp  points  which  they  use  as  fastening  pins  or  sewing  needles;  they  also  draw  a certain  fiber  or  thread  from  the 
leaves. 

They  cut  through  the  thick  trunk  when  it  is  tender;  there  is  a large  cavity  inside,  where  the  sap  rises  from  the  roots; 
it  is  a liquor  which  they  drink  like  water,  since  it  is  fresh  and  sweet.  When  this  liquor  is  boiled  it  turns  into  a kind  of  wine, 
and  if  it  is  left  to  sour  it  becomes  vinegar.  But  when  boiled  for  a longer  time  it  becomes  like  honey,  and  cooked  half  as  long 
it  turns  into  a healthful  syrup  of  good  flavor,  superior  in  my  judgment  to  syrup  made  of  grapes.  Thus  they  boil  different 
substances  from  this  sap,  which  they  obtain  in  great  quantity,  for  at  a certain  season  they  extract  several  azumbres  a day. 

The  Indies  have  been  better  repaid  in  the  matter  of  plants  than  in  any  other  kind  of  merchandise;  for  those  few  that 
have  been  carried  from  the  Indies  into  Spain  do  badly  there,  whereas  the  many  that  have  come  over  from  Spain  prosper 
in  their  new  homes.  I do  not  know  whether  to  attribute  this  to  the  excellence  of  the  plants  that  go  from  here  or  to  the  bounty 
of  the  soil  over  there.  Nearly  every  good  thing  grown  in  Spain  is  found  there;  in  some  regions  they  do  better  than  in 
others.  They  include  wheat,  barley,  garden  produce  and  greens  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  such  as  lettuce,  cabbage, 
radishes,  onions,  garlic,  parsley,  turnips,  carrots,  eggplants,  endive,  salt-wort,  spinach,  chickpeas,  beans,  and  lentils  — in 
short,  whatever  grows  well  here,  for  those  who  have  gone  to  the  Indies  have  been  careful  to  take  with  them  seeds  of  every 
description.  . . . 

The  trees  that  have  fared  best  there  are  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  and  others  of  that  sort.  In  some  parts  there  are 
already  whole  forests  and  groves  of  orange  trees.  Marveling  at  this,  I asked  on  a certain  island  who  had  planted  so  many 
orange  trees  in  the  fields.  To  which  they  replied  that  it  might  have  happened  that  some  oranges  fell  to  the  ground  and  rotted, 
whereupon  the  seeds  germinated,  and,  some  being  borne  by  the  waters  to  different  parts,  gave  rise  to  these  dense  groves.  This 
seemed  a likely  reason.  I said  before  that  orange  trees  have  generally  done  well  in  the  Indies,  for  nowhere  have  I found  a place 
where  oranges  were  not  to  be  found;  this  is  because  everywhere  in  the  Indies  the  soil  is  hot  and  humid,  which  is  what  this  tree 
most  needs.  It  does  not  grow  in  the  highlands;  oranges  are  transported  there  from  the  valleys  or  the  coast.  The  orange  preserve 
which  is  made  in  the  islands  is  the  best  I have  ever  seen,  here  or  there. 
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Peaches  and  apricots  also  have  done  well,  although  the  latter  have  fared  better  in  New  Spain.  . . . Apples  and  pears 
are  grown,  but  in  moderate  yields;  plums  give  sparingly;  figs  are  abundant,  chiefly  in  Peru.  Quinces  are  found  every- 
where, and  in  New  Spain  they  are  so  plentiful  that  we  received  fifty  choice  ones  for  half  a real.  Pomegranates  are  found 
in  abundance,  but  they  are  all  sweet,  for  the  people  do  not  like  the  sharp  variety.  The  melons  are  very  good  in  some 
regions,  as  in  Tierra  Firme  and  Peru.  Cherries,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  have  not  so  far  prospered  in  the  Indies.  ...  In  con- 
clusion, I find  that  hardly  any  of  the  finer  fruits  is  lacking  in  those  parts.  As  for  nuts,  they  have  no  acorns  or  chestnuts,  nor, 
as  far  as  I know,  have  any  been  grown  over  there  until  now.  Almonds  grow  there,  but  sparingly.  Almonds,  walnuts,  and  fil- 
berts are  shipped  there  from  Spain  for  the  tables  of  epicures. 

By  profitable  plants  I mean  those  plants  which  not  only  yield  fruit  but  bring  money  to  their  owners.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  vine,  which  gives  wine,  vinegar,  grapes,  raisins,  verjuice,  and  syrup — but  the  wine  is  the  chief  con- 
cern. Wine  and  grapes  are  not  products  of  the  islands  or  of  Tierra  Firme\  in  New  Spain  there  are  vines  which  bear  grapes 
but  do  not  yield  wine.  The  reason  must  be  that  the  grapes  do  not  ripen  completely  because  of  the  rains  which  come  in  July 
and  August  and  hinder  their  ripening;  they  are  good  only  for  eating.  Wine  is  shipped  from  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands 
to  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  except  Peru  and  Chile,  where  they  have  vineyards  and  make  very  good  wine.  This  industry  is 
expanding  continually,  not  only  because  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  but  because  they  have  a better  knowledge  of  wine- 
making. 

The  vineyards  of  Peru  are  commonly  found  in  warm  valleys  where  they  have  water  channels;  they  are  watered  by 
hand,  because  rain  never  falls  in  the  coastal  plains,  and  the  rains  in  the  mountains  do  not  come  at  the  proper  time.  . . . The 
vineyards  have  increased  so  far  that  because  of  them  the  tithes  of  the  churches  are  now  five  and  six  times  what  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  The  valleys  most  fertile  in  vines  are  Victor,  near  Arequipa;  Yea,  hard  by  Lima;  and  Caracaro,  close  to 
Chuquiavo.  The  wine  that  is  made  there  is  shipped  to  Potosi  and  Cuzco  and  various  other  parts,  and  it  is  sold  in  great  quan- 
tities, because  since  it  is  produced  so  abundantly  it  sells  at  five  or  six  ducats  the  jug,  or  arroba,  whereas  Spanish  wine 
(which  always  arrives  with  the  fleets)  sells  for  ten  and  twelve.  . . . The  wine  trade  is  no  small  affair,  but  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  province. 

The  silk  which  is  made  in  New  Spain  goes  to  other  provinces — to  Peru,  for  example.  There  was  no  silk  industry 
before  the  Spaniards  came;  the  mulberry  trees  were  brought  from  Spain,  and  they  grow  well,  especially  in  the  province 
called  Misteca,  where  they  raise  silkworms  and  make  good  taffetas;  they  do  not  yet  make  damasks,  satins,  or  velvets, 
however. 

The  sugar  industry  is  even  wider  in  scope,  for  the  sugar  not  only  is  consumed  in  the  Indies  but  is  shipped  in  quan- 
tity to  Spain.  Sugar  cane  grows  remarkably  well  in  various  parts  of  the  Indies.  In  the  islands,  in  Mexico,  in  Peru,  and  else- 
where they  have  built  sugar  mills  that  do  a large  business.  I was  told  that  the  Nasca  [Peru]  sugar  mill  earned  more  than 
thirty  thousand  pesos  a year.  The  mill  at  Chicama,  near  Trujillo  [Peru],  was  also  a big  enterprise,  and  those  of  New  Spain 
are  no  smaller,  for  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  preserves  in  the  Indies  is  simply  fantastic.  From  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo,  in  the  fleet  in  which  I came,  they  brought  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  chests  and  boxes  of  sugar.  I happened 
to  see  the  sugar  loaded  at  the  port  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  each  box  must  contain  eight  arrobas.  The  sugar 
industry  is  the  principal  business  of  those  islands — such  a taste  have  men  developed  for  sweets! 

Olives  and  olive  trees  are  also  found  in  the  Indies,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Peru,  but  up  to  now  they  have  not  set  up  any 
mills  to  make  olive  oil.  Actually,  it  is  not  made  at  all,  for  they  prefer  to  eat  the  olives,  seasoning  them  well.  They  find  it 
unprofitable  to  make  olive  oil,  and  so  all  their  oil  comes  from  Spain. 


1.  According  to  Father  Acosta,  what  was  the  most  widely  used  grain  in  the  New  World?  What  were 
some  of  its  uses? 

2.  What  is  cacao?  Where  was  it  found  and  what  were  its  various  uses? 

3.  Father  Acosta  notes  that  the  Spanish  had  some  success  in  transplanting  Old  World  plants  to  the 
Americas.  What  were  some  of  the  more  successful  transplantations? 
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1-10  Thomas  Harriot,  The  Algonquian  Peoples  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  (1588) 

Thomas  Harriot  (English  cartographer  and  explorer,  1560-1621),  served  as  a navigator  and  mapmaker  on 
Walter  Raleigh's  first  voyage  to  Virginia  in  1585.  This  account  of  the  Algonquian  peoples  of  what  is  now 
North  Carolina's  coast  was  published  in  London,  two  years  after  Harriot's  return  to  England. 

Source:  Thomas  Harriot,  A Briefe  and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia;  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile from  the  first  edition  of  1588,  with  an  introductory  note  by  Luther  S.  Livingston  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  1903).  Some  spelling  has  been  corrected  for  modem  usage.  Sixteenth  century  printers  often  used 
the  letters  u and  v interchangeably.  The  long  s has  been  rendered  as  an  f. 


Of  the  nature  and  manners  of  the  people 

IT  reftheth  I fpeake  a word  or  tow  of  the  naturall  inhabitants,  their  natures  and  maners,  leaving  large  difcourfe  thereof  untill 
time  more  convenient  hereafter:  nowe  onely  so  farre  foorth,  as  that  you  may  know,  how  that  they  in  respect  of  troubling 
our  inhabiting  and  planting,  are  not  to  be  feared;  but  that  they  shall  have  cause  both  to  feare  and  love  vs,  that  shall  inhabite 
with  them. 

They  are  a people  clothed  with  loofe  mantles  made  of  Deere  skins,  & aprons  of  the  same  rounde  about  their 
middles;  all  els  naked;  of  such  a difference  of  statures  only  as  wee  in  England;  having  no  edge  tooles  or  wewapons  of  yron 
or  steele  to  offend  vs.  with  all,  neither  know  they  how  to  make  any:  those  weapons  y they  have,  are  onlie  bowes  made  of 
Witch  hazle,  & arrowes  of  reeds;  flat  edged  truncheons  also  of  wood  about  a yard  long,  neither  have  they  anything  to  defed 
theselves  but  targets  made  of  barks;  and  some  armours  of  stickes  wichered  together  with  thread. 

Their  townes  are  but  small,  & neere  the  sea  coast  but  few,  some  containing  but  10.  Or  12.  Houses:  some  20.  The 
greatest  that  we  have  seens  have  bene  but  of  30.  Houses:  if  they  be  walled  it  is  only  done  with  barks  of  trees  made  faft  to 
stakes,  or  els  with  poles  onely  fixed  upright  and  close  one  by  another. 

Of  the  new  fond  land  of  Virginia 

Their  houses  are  made  of  small  poles  made  faft  at  the  tops  in  rounde  forme  after  the  maner  is  used  in  many  arbories  in  our 
gardens  of  England,  in  most  townes  covered  with  barkes,  and  in  some  with  artificiall  mattes  made  of  long  rufhes;  from  the 
tops  of  the  houses  downe  to  the  ground.  The  length  of  them  is  commonly  double  to  the  breadth,  in  some  places  they  are 
but  12.  and  16.  yardes  long,  and  in  other  some  wee  have  seene  of  foure  and  twentie. 

In  some  places  of  the  countrey  one  onely  towne  belongeth  to  the  government  of  a Wiroans  of  chiefe  Lorde;  in 
other  some  two  or  three,  in  some  fixe,  eight,  & more;  the  greatest  Wiroans  that  yet  we  had  dealing  with  had  but  eighteene 
townes  in  his  government,  and  able  to  make  not  above  seven  or  eight  hundred  fighting  men  at  the  most:  The  language  of 
every  governement  is  different  from  any  other,  and  the  farther  they  are  distant  the  greater  is  the  difference. 

Their  maner  of  warees  amongst  themselves  is  either  by  sudden  surprising  one  an  other  most  comonly  about  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  or  moone  light;  or  els  by  ambushes,  or  some  suttle  devises:  Set  battels  are  very  rare,  except  it  fall  out 
where  there  are  many  trees,  where  eyther  part  may  have  some  hope  of  defence,  after  the  deliverie  of  every  arrow,  in 
leaping  behind  some  or  other. 

If  there  fall  out  any  warres  between  us  & them,  what  their  fight  is  likely  to  bee,  we  having  advantages  against 
them  so  many  maner  of  waies,  as  by  our  discipline,  our  strange  weapons  and  devises  els;  especially  by  ordinance;  great  and 
small,  it  may  be  easily  imagined;  by  the  experience  we  have  had  in  some  places,  the  turning  up  of  the  heeles  against  us  in 
running  away  was  their  best  defence. 

A briefe  and  true  report 

In  respect  of  us  they  are  a people  poore,  and  for  want  of  skill  and  judgement  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  our  things,  doe 
esteeme  our  trifles  before  thinges  of  greater  value:  Not  withstanding  in  their  proper  manner  considering  the  want  of  such 
meanes  as  we  have,  they  seeme  very  ingenious;  For  although  they  have  no  such  tooles,  nor  any  such  craftes,  sciences  and 
artes  as  wee;  yet  in  those  thinges  they  doe,  they  shewe  excellencie  of  wit.  An  by  howe  much  they  upon  due  consideration 
shall  finde  our  manner  of  knowledges  and  craftes  to  exceede  theirs  in  perfection,  and  speed  for  doing  or  execution,  by  so 
much  the  more  is  it  probable  that  they  shoulde  desire  our  friendships  & love,  and  have  the  greater  respect  for  pleasing  and 
obeying  us.  Whereby  may  bee  hoped  if  meanes  of  good  government  bee  used,  that  they  may  in  short  time  be  brought  to 
ciuilitie,  and  the  imbracing  of  true  religion. 

Some  religion  they  have  alreadie  which  although  it  be  farre  from  the  truth,  yet  beying  as  it  is,  there  is  hope  it  may 
bee  the  easier  and  sooner  reformed. 
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They  beleeve  that  there  are  many  Gods  which  they  call  Montoac,  but  of  different  fortes  and  degrees;  one  onely 
chiefe  and  great  God,  which  hath  bene  from  all  eternitie.  Who  as  they  affirme  when  hee  purposed  to  make  the  worlde,  made 
first  other  goddes  of  a principall  order  to  bee  as  meanes  and  instruments  to  bee  used  in  the  creation  and  government  to 
follow;  and  after  the  Sunne,  Moone,  and  Starres,  as  pettie  goddes  and  the  instruments  of  the  other  order  more  principall. 
Frft  they  say  were  made  waters,  out  of  which  by  the  gods  was  made  all  diversitie  of  creatures  that  are  visible  or  invisible. 

Of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia 

For  mankind  they  say  a woman  was  made  first,  which  by  the  woorking  of  one  of  the  goddes,  conceived  and  brought 
foorth  children:  An  in  such  fort  they  say  they  had  their  beginning. 

But  how  manie  yeeres  or  ages  have  passed  since,  they  say  they  can  make  no  relatio,  having  not  letters  nor  other 
such  meanes  as  we  to  keepe  recordes  of  the  particularities  of  times  past,  but  onelie  tradition  from  father  to  sonne. 

They  thinke  that  all  the  gods  are  of  humane  shape,  & therefore  they  represent  them  by  images  in  the  formes  of 
men,  which  they  call  Kewafomok  one  alone  is  called  Kewas;  Them  they  place  in  houses  appropriate  or  temples  which  they 
call  Machicomuck;  Where  they  woorship,  praie,  sing,  and  make  manie  times  offerings  unto  them.  In  some  Machicomuck 
we  have  seene  but  on  Kewas,  in  some  two,  and  in  other  some  three;  The  common  fort  thinke  them  to  be  also  gods. 

They  beleeve  also  the  immortalitie  of  the  soule,  that  after  this  life  as  soone  as  the  soule  is  departed  from  the 
bodie  according  to  the  workes  it  hath  done,  it  is  eyther  carried  to  heaven  the  habitacle  of  gods,  there  to  enjoy  perpetuall 
blisse  and  happinesse,  or  els  to  a great  pitte  or  hole,  which  they  thinke  to  bee  in  the  furthest  partes  of  their  part  of  the 
worlde  towarde  the  sunne  set,  there  to  burne  continually:  the  place  they  call  Popoguffo. 

For  the  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  they  tolde  mee  two  stories  of  two  men  that  had  been  lately  dead  and  re 
againe,  the  one  happened  but  few  yeres  before  our  comming  into  the  countrey  of  a wicked  man  which  having  beene  dead 
and  buried,  the  next  day  the  earth  of  the  grave  beeing  seene  to  move,  was  taken  up  againe;  Who  made  declaration  where 
his  soule  had  beene,  that  is  to  faie  very  neere  entring  into  Popoguffo,  had  not  one  of  the  gods  saved  him  & gave  him  leave 
to  returne  againe,  and  teach  his  friends  what  they  should  doe  to  avoid  that  terrible  place  of  torment. 

The  other  happened  in  the  same  yeere  wee  were  there,  but  in  a towne  that  was  threescore  miles  from  us,  and  it 
was  tolde  mee  for  strange  newes  that  one  beeing  dead,  buried  and  taken  up  again  as  the  first,  showed  that  although  his 
bodie  had  lien  dead  in  the  grave,  yet  his  soule  was  alive,  and  had  travailed  farre  in  a long  broade  waie,  on  both  sides 
whereof  grewe  most  delicate  and  pleasaunt  trees,  bearing  more  rare  and  excellent  fruites  then  ever  hee  had  seene  before 
or  was  able  to  expresse,  and  at  length  came  to  most  brave  and  faire  houses,  neere  which  hee  met  his  father,  that  had  beene 
dead  before,  who  gave  him  great  charge  to  goe  backe  againe  and  show  his  friends  what  good  they  were  to  doe  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  that  place,  which  then  he  had  one  he  should  after  come  againe. 

What  subtilty  soever  be  in  the  Wiroances  and  Priestes,  this  opinion  worketh  so  much  in  manie  of  the  common  and 
simple  sort  of  people  that  it  maketh  them  have  great  respect  to  their  Governours,  and  also  great  care  what  they  do  to  avoid 
toment  after  death  and  to  enjoy  blisse;  although  notwithstanding  there  is  punishment  ordained  for  malefactours,  as  stealers, 
whoremoongers,  and  other  sortes  of  wicked  doers;  some  punished  with  death,  some  with  forfeitures,  some  with  beating, 
according  to  the  greatnes  of  the  factes. 

And  this  is  the  summe  of  their  religio,  which  I learned  by  having  special  familiarity  with  some  of  their  priestes. 
Wherein  they  were  not  so  sure  grounded,  nor  gave  such  credite  to  their  traditions  and  stories  but  through  conversing  with 
us  they  were  brought  into  great  doubts  of  their  owne,  and  no  small  admiration  of  ours,  with  earnest  desire  in  many,  to  learne 
more  than  we  had  meanes  for  want  of  perfect  utterance  in  their  language  to  expresse. 

Most  thinges  they  sawe  with  us,  as  Mathematicall  instruments,  sea  compasses,  the  vertue  of  the  loadstone  in 
drawing  yron,  a perspective  glasse  whereby  was  shewed  manie  strange  fightes,  burning  glasses,  wildefire  woorkes,  gunnes, 
bookes,  writing  and  reading,  spring  clocks  that  seeme  to  goe  of  themselves,  and  manie  other  thinges  that  wee  had,  were 
so  strange  unto  them,  and  so  farre  exceeded  their  capacities  to  comprehend  the  reason  and  meanes  how  they  should  be 
made  and  done,  that  they  thought  they  were  rather  the  works  of  gods  then  of  men,  or  at  the  least  wife  they  had  bin  given 
and  taught  us  of  the  gods.  Which  made  manie  of  them  to  have  such  opinion  of  us,  as  that  if  they  knew  not  the  trueth  of 
god  and  religion  already,  it  was  rather  to  be  had  from  us,  whom  God  so  specially  loved  then  from  a people  that  were  so 
simple  as  they  found  themselves  to  be  in  comparison  of  us.  Whereupon  greater  credite  was  given  unto  that  we  spake  of  con- 
cerning such  matters. 

Manie  times  and  in  every  towne  where  I came,  according  as  I was  able,  I made  declaration  of  the  contentes  of  the 
Bible;  that  therein  was  set  foorth  the  true  and  onelie  GOD,  and  his  mightie  woorkes,  that  therein  was  contayned  the  true 
doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ,  with  manie  particularities  of  Miracles  and  chiefe  poyntes  of  religion,  as  I was  able  then 
to  utter,  and  thought  fitte  for  the  time.  And  although  I told  them  the  booke  materially  & of  itself  was  not  of  anie  such 
vertue,  as  I thought  they  did  conceive,  but  onely  the  doctrine  therein  contained;  yet  would  many  be  glad  to  touch  it,  to 
embrace  it,  to  kisse  it,  to  hold  it  to  their  brests  and  heades,  and  stroke  over  all  their  bodie  with  it;  to  shewe  their  hungrie 
desire  of  that  knowledge  which  was  spoken  of. 
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The  Wiroans  with  whom  we  dwelt  called  Wingina,  and  many  of  his  people  would  be  glad  many  times  to  be  with 
us  at  our  praiers,  and  many  times  call  upon  us  both  in  his  owne  towne,  as  also  in  others  whither  he  sometimes  accompa- 
nied us,  to  pray  and  sing  Psalmes;  hoping  thereby  to  bee  partaker  of  the  same  effectes  which  wee  by  that  meanes  also 
expected. 

Twise  this  Wiroans  was  so  grievously  sicke  that  he  was  like  to  die,  and  as  hee  laie  languishing,  doubting  of  anie 
helpe  by  his  owne  priestes,  and  thinking  he  was  in  such  danger  for  offending  us  and  thereby  our  god,  sent  for  some  of  us 
to  praie  and  bee  a meanes  to  our  God  that  it  would  please  him  either  that  he  might  live  or  after  death  dwell  with  him  in 
blisse,  so  likewise  were  the  requestes  of  manie  others  in  the  like  case. 

On  a time  also  when  their  corne  began  to  wither  by  reason  of  a drouth  which  happened  extraordinarily,  fearing  that 
it  had  come  to  passe  by  reason  that  in  some  thing  they  had  displeased  us,  many  woulde  come  to  us  & desire  us  to  praie  to 
our  God  of  England,  that  he  would  preserve  their  corne,  promising  that  when  it  was  ripe  we  also  should  be  partakers  of 
the  fruite. 

There  could  at  no  time  happen  any  strange  sicknesse,  losses,  hurtes,  or  any  other  crosse  unto  them,  but  that  they 
would  impute  to  us  the  cause  or  meanes  therof  for  offending  or  not  pleasing  us. 

One  other  rare  and  strange  accident,  leaving  others,  will  I mention  before  I ende,  which  mooved  the  whole  coun- 
trey that  either  knew  or  hearde  of  us,  to  have  us  in  wonderfull  admiration. 

There  was  no  towne  where  we  had  nay  subtile  devise  practised  against  us,  we  leaving  it  unpunished  or  not 
revenged  (because  wee  fought  by  all  meanes  possible  to  win  them  by  gentlenesse)  but  that  within  a few  dayes  after  our 
departure  from  everie  such  towne,  the  people  began  to  die  very  fast,  and  many  in  short  space;  in  some  townes  about 
twentie,  in  some  fourtie,  in  some  sixtie,  and  in  one  sixe  score,  which  in  trueth  was  very  manie  in  respect  of  their  numbers. 
This  happened  in  no  place  that  wee  coulde  learne  but  where  wee  had  bene,  where  they  used  some  practise  against  us,  and 
after  such  time;  The  disease  also  so  strange,  that  they  neither  knew  what  it  was,  not  how  to  cure  it;  the  like  by  report  of 
the  oldest  men  in  the  countrey  never  happened  before,  time  our  of  minde.  A thing  specially  observed  by  us  as  also  by  the 
naturall  inhabitants  themselves. 

Insomuch  that  when  some  of  the  inhabitantes  which  were  our  friends  & especially  the  Wiroans  Wingina  had 
observed  such  effects  in  foure  or  five  towns  to  follow  their  wicked  practices,  they  were  perswaded  that  it  was  the  worke 
of  our  God  through  our  meanes,  and  that  wee  by  him  might  kil  and  slaie  whom  wee  would  without  weapons  and  not 
come  neere  them. 

And  thereupon  when  it  had  happened  that  they  had  understanding  that  any  of  their  enemies  had  abused  us  in  our 
journeyes,  hearing  that  wee  had  wrought  no  revenge  with  our  weapons,  & fearing  upon  some  cause  the  matter  should  so 
rest;  did  come  and  intreate  us  that  we  woulde  bee  a meanes  to  our  God  that  they  as  others  that  had  dealt  ill  with  us  might 
in  like  sort  die;  alleaging  howe  much  it  would  be  for  our  credite  and  profite  as  also  theirs  and  hoping  furthermore  that  we 
would  do  so  much  at  their  requests  in  respect  of  the  friendship  we  professe  them. 

Whose  entreaties  although  wee  shewed  that  they  were  ungodlie,  affirming  that  our  God  would  not  subject  him- 
selfe  to  anie  such  praiers  and  requestes  of  men  that  indeede  all  thinges  have  beene  and  were  to  be  done  according  to  his 
good  pleasure  as  he  had  ordained:  and  that  we  to  shew  our  selves  his  true  servants  ought  rather  to  make  petition  for  the  con- 
trarie,  that  they  with  them  might  live  together  with  us,  bee  made  partakers  of  his  truth  & serve  him  in  righteousnes;  but 
notwithstanding  in  such  sort,  that  wee  referre  that  as  all  other  thinges,  to  bee  done  according  to  his  divine  will  & pleasure, 
and  as  by  his  wisedome  he  had  ordained  to  be  best. 

Yet  because  the  effect  fell  out  so  sodainly  and  shortly  after  according  to  their  desires,  they  thought  neverthelesse 
it  came  to  passe  by  our  meanes,  and  that  we  in  using  such  speeches  unto  them  did  but  dissemble  the  matter,  and  therefore 
came  unto  us  to  give  us  thankes  in  their  manner  that  although  wee  satisfied  them  not  in  promise,  yet  in  deedes  and  effect 
we  had  fulfilled  their  desires. 

This  marvelous  accident  in  all  the  countrie  wrought  so  strange  opinions  of  us,  that  some  people  could  not  tel 
whether  to  think  us  gods  or  men,  and  the  rather  because  that  all  the  space  of  their  sicknesse,  there  was  no  man  of  ours 
knowne  to  die,  or  that  was  specially  sicke;  they  noted  also  that  we  had  no  women  amongst  us,  neither  that  we  did  care  for 
any  of  theirs. 

Some  therefore  were  of  opinion  that  wee  were  not  borne  or  women,  and  therefore  not  mortall,  but  that  wee  were 
men  of  an  old  generation  many  yeeres  past  then  risen  againe  in  immortalitie. 

Some  woulde  likewise  seeme  to  prophesie  that  there  were  more  of  our  generation  yet  to  come,  to  kill  theirs  and 
take  their  places,  as  some  thought  the  purpose  was  by  that  which  was  already  done. 

Those  that  were  immediately  to  come  after  us  they  imagined  to  be  in  the  aire  yet  invisible  & without  bodies  & that 
they  by  our  intreaty  & for  the  love  of  us  did  make  the  people  to  die  in  that  sort  as  they  did  by  shooting  invisible  bullets 
into  them. 
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To  confirme  this  opinion  their  phisitions  to  excuse  their  ignorance  in  curing  the  disease,  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
say,  but  earnestly  make  the  simple  people  beleve,  that  the  strings  of  blood  that  they  sucked  out  the  sicke  bodies,  were  the 
strings  where  with  all  the  invisible  bullets  were  tied  and  cast. 

Some  also  thought  that  we  shot  them  ourselves  out  of  our  pieces  from  the  place  where  we  dwelt,  and  killed  the 
people  in  any  such  towne  that  had  offended  us  as  we  lifted  how  farre  distant  from  us  foever  it  were. 

And  other  some  saide  that  it  was  the  speciall  woorke  of  God  for  our  sakes,  as  wee  ourselves  have  cause  in  some 
sorte  to  thinke  no  lessse,  whatsoever  some  doe  or  maie  imagine  to  the  contrarie,  specially  some  Astrologers  knowing  of  the 
Eclipse  of  the  Sunne  which  wee  saw  the  same  yeere  before  in  our  voyage  thytherward,  which  unto  them  appeared  very  ter- 
rible. And  also  of  the  Comet  which  beganne  to  apppeare  but  a few  daies  before  the  beginning  of  the  said  sicknesse.  But 
to  conclude  them  from  being  the  special  causes  of  so  speciall  and  accident,  there  are  farther  reasons  then  I thinke  fit  as  this 
present  to  bee  alleadged. 

These  their  opinions  I have  set  downe  the  more  at  large  that  it  may  appeare  unto  you  that  here  is  good  hope  they 
may  be  brought  through  discreet  dealing  and  governement  to  the  imbracing  of  the  trueth,  and  consequently  to  honour,  obey, 
feare,  and  love  us. 

And  although  some  of  our  companie  towardes  the  ende  of  the  yeare,  shewed  themselves  too  fierce,  in  slaying 
some  the  people,  in  some  towns,  upon  causes  that  on  our  part,  might  easily  enough  have  been  borne  withall:  yet  notwith- 
standing because  it  was  on  their  part  justly  deserved,  the  alteration  of  their  opinions  generally  & for  the  most  part  con- 
cerning us  is  the  lesse  to  bee  doubted.  And  whatsoever  els  they  may  be,  by  carefulnesse  of  ourselves  neede  nothing  at  all 
to  be  feared. 

The  best  neverthelesse  in  this  as  in  all  actions  besides  is  to  be  endevoured  and  hoped,  & of  the  worst  that  may 
happen  notice  to  bee  taken  with  consideration,  and  as  much  as  may  be  eschewed. 

The  conclusion 

Now  I have  as  I hope  made  relation  not  of  so  fewe  and  smal  things  but  that  the  countrey  of  men  that  are  indif- 
ferent & wel  disposed  maie  be  sufficiently  liked:  If  there  were  no  more  knowen  then  I have  mentioned,  which  doubtlesse 
and  in  great  reason  is  nothing  to  that  which  remaineth  to  bee  discovered,  neither  the  soile,  nor  commodities.  As  we  have 
reason  so  to  gather  by  the  difference  we  found  in  our  travails,  for  although  all  which  I have  before  spoke  of  have  bin  dis- 
covered & experimented  not  far  fro  the  sea  coast  where  was  our  abode  & most  of  our  travailing  yet  sometimes  as  we  made 
our  journeies  farther  into  the  maine  and  countrey;  we  found  the  foyle  to  bee  fatter;  the  trees  greater  and  the  growe  thinner. 


1.  Summarize  and  discuss  Thomas  Harriot's  impressions  of  the  manners  of  the  Algonquian  people 
and  his  thoughts  regarding  how  the  English  will  be  received  by  them. 

2.  What  are  Thomas  Harriot's  opinions  regarding  the  Algonquian  people's  ability  to  make  war  against 
the  English?  Who  would  have  the  advantage  in  warfare?  Why? 

3.  Summarize  Thomas  Harriot's  views  of  Algonquian  craftsmanship  and  arts.  What  makes  Thomas 
Harriot  believe  that  the  Algonquians  will  be  easily  civilized? 

4.  Summarize  the  key  tenets  of  Algonquian  religion  as  observed  by  Thomas  Harriot.  What  makes  him 
believe  that  they  might  be  particularly  open  to  conversion  to  Christianity? 

5.  What  events  made  the  Algonquian  people  believe  that  Thomas  Harriot  and  his  companions  were 
divine?  How  did  Harriot  respond  to  this? 

6.  Overall,  what  is  Harriot's  belief  regarding  the  potential  for  colonializing  the  land  and  peoples  that  he 
observed?  Cite  specific  things  that  lead  him  to  this  opinion? 
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1-11  Jose  de  Acosta,  A Spanish  Priest  Speculates  on  the  Origins  of  the  Indians  (1590) 

One  of  the  first  scientists  attempting  to  reconcile  old  world  ideas  with  new  world  phenomena,  Jose  de 
Acosta  (Spanish  explorer  and  scientist,  1540-1600),  traveled  to  North  and  South  America  and  tried  to 
explain  the  origins  of  the  new  things  he  encountered.  His  observations  contrasted  sharply  with  the  ideas 
held  at  the  timeNespecially  since  those  ideas  were  based  in  the  Aristotelian  ideas  of  nature.  In  this 
excerpt,  de  Acosta  attempts  to  find  an  acceptable  theory  for  the  origin  of  people  in  the  new  world. 

Source:  Jose  de  Acosta,  The  Natural I and  Morall  Historie  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  translated  by 
Edward  Grimston  (London:  V.  Sims,  1604). 


CHAP.  XX.  Not  with  standing  all  that  hath  bene  said,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Indies 
came  by  land. 

I conclude  then,  that  it  is  likely  the  first  that  came  to  the  Indies  was  by  shipwracke  and  tempest  of  wether,  but  heereupon 
groweth  a difficultie  which  troubleth  me  much.  For,  suppose  wee  grant  that  the  first  men  came  from  farre  Countries,  and 
that  the  nations  which  we  now  see  are  issued  from  them  and  multiplied,  yet  can  I not  coniecture,  by  what  meanes  bmte 
beastes,  whereof  there  is  great  aboundance,  could  come  there,  not  being  likely  they  should  have  bin  imbarked  and  carried 
by  sea.  The  reason  that  inforceth  us  to  yeeld  that  the  first  men  of  the  Indies  are  come  from  Europe  or  Asia,  is  the  testimonie 
of  the  holy  scripture,  which  teacheth  us  plainely  that  all  men  came  from  Adam.  We  can  therefore  give  no  other  beginning 
to  those  at  the  Indies,  seeing  the  holy  scripture  saieth,  that  all  beasts  and  creatures  of  the  earth  perished  but  such  as  were 
reserved  in  the  Arke  of  Noe,  for  the  multiplication  and  maintenance  of  their  kinde;  so  as  we  must  necessarily  referre  the 
multiplication  of  all  beastes  to  those  which  came  out  of  the  Arke  of  Noe,  on  the  mountaines  of  Ararat,  where  it  staied.  And 
by  this  meanes  we  must  seeke  out  both  for  men  and  beastes  the  way  whereby  they  might  passe  from  the  old  world  to  this 
new.  Saint  Augustine,  treating  vpon  this  question,  by  what  reason  you  shall  finde  in  some  Ilandes  Wolves,  Tigers,  and  other 
ravenous  beastes,  which  breede  no  profit  to  men,  seeing  there  is  no  doubt  but  Elephants,  Horses,  Oxen,  Dogges,  and  other 
beastes  which  serve  man  to  vse,  have  been  expresly  carried  in  shippes,  as  we  see  at  this  day  brought  from  the  East  into 
Europe,  and  transported  from  Europe  to  Peru,  although  the  voiages  be  verie  long.  And  by  what  meanes  these  beastes 
which  yeeld  no  profit,  but  are  very  hurtefull  (as  Wolves  and  others  of  that  wilde  nature),  should  passe  to  the  Indies,  sup- 
posing, as  it  is  certaine,  that  the  deluge  drowned  all  the  earth.  In  which  Treatise  this  learned  and  holy  man  laboures  to  free 
himselfe  of  these  difficulties  saying  that  they  might  swim  vnto  these  Hands,  or  that  some  have  carried  them,  thither  for  their 
delight  in  hunting;  or  that,  by  the  will  of  God,  they  had  been  newly  created  of  the  earth,  after  the  same  maner  of  the  first 
creation,  when  God  said,  “Let  the  earth  bring  forth  everie  living  thing  according  to  his  kinde.  Cattle,  and  creeping  Wormes, 
and  the  beastes  of  the  field,  every  one  in  his  kinde.”  But  if  we  shall  apply  this  solution  to  our  purpose  the  matter  will 
remaine  more  doubtfull,  for,  beginning  at  the  last  point,  it  is  not  likely,  according  to  the  order  of  Nature,  nor  conformable 
to  the  order  of  government  established  by  God,  that  perfect  creatures,  as  Lions,  Tigers.,  and  Wolves,  should  be  engendered 
of  the  earth,  as  we  see  that  Rattes.,  Frogges,  Bees,  and  other  imperfect  creatures  are  commonly  engendered.  Moreover,  to 
what  purpose  is  that  which  the  scripture  saieth,  and  doth  so  often  repeate,  “Thou  shalt  take  of  all  the  beastes  and  birdes  of 
the  aire,  seven  and  seven,  male  and  female,  to  maintaine  generation  vpon  earth”;  if  such  beasts  after  the  deluge  should  be 
created  againe  after  a new  kinde  of  creation  without  coniunction  of  male  and  female.  And  heerevpon  might  grow  another 
question.  Seeing  such  creatures  are  breeding  on  the  earth  (according  to  this  opinion)  wherefore  are  they  not  likewise  in  all 
other  partes  of’  the  maine  Land,  and  in  many  Ilandes,  seeing  wee  must  not  regarde  the  naturall  order  of  creation  but  the 
bountie  of  the  Creator.  On  the  other  part,  I will  not  bold  it  for  a thing  incredible  that  they  have  carried  some  of  these  beastes 
for  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  for  that  we  often  see  Princes  and  great  men  keepe  and  nourish  in  their  cages  (onely  for  their 
pleasure  and  greatnesse)  both  Lyons,  Beares,  and  other  savage  beastes,  especially  where  they  are  brought  from  farre  Coun- 
tries; but  to  speake  that  of  Woolves,  Foxes,  and  other  beasts  which  yeeld  no  profite,  and  have  nothing  rare  and  excellent 
in  them  but  to  hurt  the  cattell;  and  to  say  also  that  they  have  carried  them  by  sea  for  hunting,  truely  it  is  a thing  that  hath 
no  sense.  Who  can  imagine  that  in  so  long  a voyage  men  would  take  the  paynes  to  carrie  Foxes  to  Peru,  especially  of  that 
kind  which  they  call  Anas*]\  which  is  the  filthiest  that  I have  seene  ? Who  woould  likewise  say  that  they  have  carried 
Tygers  and  Lyons  ? Truely  it  were  a thing  worthy  the  laughing  at  to  thinke  so.  It  was  sufficient,  yea,  very  much,  for  men, 
driven  against  their  willes  by  tempest,  in  so  long  and  vnknowne  a voyage,  to  escape  the  danger  of  the  Sea  with  theyr 
owne  lives  without  busying  themselves  to  carrie  Woolves  and  Foxes,  and  to  nourish  them  at  Sea.  If  these  beasts  then  came 
by  Sea,  wee  must  beleeve  it  was  by  swimming,  which  may  happen  in  some  Hands  not  farre  distant  from  others,  or  from 


1.  Anas,  the  Quichua  for  a small  fox.  Atoe  is  another  word  for  fox  ( Canis  Azar%). 
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the  mayne  Land,  the  which  wee  cannot  denie,  seeing  the  experience  wee  have,  and  that  wee  see  these  beasts,  beeing  prest 
to  swimme  day  and  night  without  wearinesse,  and  so  to  escape.  But  this  is  to  be  vnderstood  in  smal  Straights  and  passages, 
for  in  our  Ocean  they  would  mocke  at  such  swimmers,  when  as  birds  fade  in  their  flight,  yea,  those  of  the  greatest  wing, 
vpon  the  passage  of  so  great  a Gulph.  And  although  we  finde  small  birdes,  which  flie  above  one  hundred  leagues,  as  we 
have  often  seene  in  our  travel,  yet  it  is  a matter  impossible,  at  the  least  very  difficult,  for  birdes  to  passe  all  the  Ocean.  All 
this  beeing  true  which  wee,  have  spoken,  what  way  shall  wee  make  for  beastes  and  birdes  to  goe  to  the  Indies  ? and  how 
can  I say  they  passed  from  one  worlde  to  an  other?  I coniecture  then,  by  the  discourse  I have  made,  that  the  new  world, 
which  we  call  Indies)  is  not  altogether  severed  and  disioyned  from  the  other  world;  and  to  speake  my  opinion,  I have  long 
beleeved  that  the  one  and  the  other  world  are  ioyned  and  continued  one  with  another  in  some  part,  or  at  the  least  are  very 
neere.  And  yet  to  this  day  there  is  no  certaine  knowledge  of  the  contrary.  For  towards  the  Articke  or  Northerne  Pole  all  the 
longitude  of  the  earth  is  not  discovered,  and  many  hold  that  above  Florida  the  Land  runnes  out  very  large  towards  the 
North,  and  as  they  say  ioynes  with  the  Scithike  or  German  Sea.  Others  affirmo  that  a Ship  sayling  in  that  Sea  reported  to 
have  scene  the  coast  of  Bacalaos(2)  which  stretcheth  almost  to  the  confines  of  Europe.  Moreover,  no  man  knowes  how  farre 
the  land  runnes  beyond  the  Cape  of  Mendozinof3)  in,  the  South  sea,  but  that  they  affirme  it  is  a great  Continent  which 
runnes  an  infinite  length;  and  returning  to  the  Southerne  Pole  no  man  knowes  the  lauds  on  the  other  part  of  the  Straight  of 
Magellan.  A ship  belonging  to  the  Bishoppe  of  Plasencia,  which  passed  the  Straight,  reports  to  have  sayled  alwayes  within 
sight  of  land;  the  like  Hernando  Lamoro  a Pilot  doth  affirme,  who,  forced  by  foule  weather,  passed  two  or  three  degrees 
above  the  sayd  Straight.  So  as  there  is  no  reason  or  experience  that  doth  contradict  my  conceit  and  opinion,  which  is,  that 
the  whole  earth  is  vnited  and  ioyned  in  some  part,  or  at  the  least  the  one  approcheth  neere  vnto  the  other.  If  this  be  true, 
as  in  effect  there  is  some  likelyhood,  the  answere  is  casie  to  the  doubt  we  have  propounded,  how  the  first  Inhabitants 
could  passe  to  the  Indies.  For  that  wee  must  beleeve  they  could  not  so  conveniently  come  thither  by  Sea  as  travelling  by 
Land,  which  might  be  done  without  consideration  in  changing  by  little  and  little  their  lands  and  habitations.  Some  peopling 
the  lands  they  found,  and  others  seeking  for  newe,  in  time  they  came  to  inhabite  and  people  the  Indies,  with  so  many 
nations,  people,  and  tongues  as  we  see. 

CHAP.  XXI.  By  what  meanes  tame  Beasts  passed  to  the  Indies. 

The  signes  and  arguments,  which  offer  themselves  to  such  as  are  curious  to  examine  the  Indians  manors  and  fashions)  helpe 
much  to  maintayne  the  foresayd  opinion  ; for  that  you  shall  not  finde  any  inhabiting  the  Hands  that  are  farre  from  the  maine 
Land,  or  from  other  Hands,  as  the  Bermudes,  the  reason  whereof  is,  for  that  the  Ancients  did  never  sayle  but  alongst  the 
coast,  and  in  view  of  land;  whereupon,  it  is  reported  that  they  have  found  no  great  Ships  in  any  part  of  the  Indies  capable 
to  passe  such  Gulphs,  but  onely  Balsaes,  Barkes,  and  Canoes,  which  are  all  lesse  then  our  long,  boates,  the  which  the 
Indians  doe  onely  vse,  with  the  which  they  could  not  runne  through  so  great  a Passage,  without  apparent  danger  of  ship- 
wracke,  and  although  their  shippes  had  been  sufficient,  yet  had  they  no  knowledge  of  the  Astrolabe  or  Compasse.  If  then 
they  had  beene  but  eight  or  tenne  dayes  at  Sea  without  sight  of  land,  they  must  of  necessitie  loose  themselves,  having  no 
knowledge  where  they  were.  Wee  know  many  Ilandes  well  peopled  with  Indians,  and  their  usuall  navigations,  the  which 
was  such,  as  they  may  well  performe  in  Canoes  and  boats,  without  any  Compasse  to  sayle  by.  Whenas  the  Indians  of 
Peru,  which  remayne  at  Tumbez,  did  see  our  first  Spanish  shippes  sayling  to  Peru,  and  viewed  the  greatnesse  of  their 
sailes,  being  spread,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the  ships,  they  stood  greatly  amazed,  not  beeing  able  to  perswade  themselves  that 
they  were  shippes,  having  never  seene  any  of  the  like  forme  and  greatnesse,  they  supposed  they  had  beene  rockes.  But, 
seeing  them  advance,  and  not  to  sincke,  they  stood  transported  with  amazement,  vntill  that,  beholding  them  nearer,  they  dis- 
covered men  with  boards  that  walked  in  them,  whom  then  they  held  for  some  gods  or  heavenly  creatures.  Whereby  it 
appears  how  strange  it  was  to  the  Indians  to  have  great  Ships.  There  is  yet  an  other  reason,  which  confirmes  vs  in  the  fore- 
sayd opinion,  which  is.,  that  these  beastes  (which  we  say  are  not  likely  to  have  been  transported  by  Sea  to  the  Indies) 
remayne  onely  on  the  maine  Land,  and  not  in  any  Hands  foure  dayes  iorney  from  the  maine  Land.  I have  made  this  search 
for  proofe  thereof,  for  that  it  seems  to  me  a point  of  great  importance,  to  confirme  me  in  mine  opinion,  that  the  confines 
of  the  Indies,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Affricke  have  some  communication  one  with  another,  or  at  the  least,  approch  very  neere 
together.  There  are  in  America  and  Peru  many  Wilde  beastes,  as  Lyons,  although  they  be  not  like  in  greatuesse,  ftercenesse, 
nor  of  the  same  colour,  redde,  to  the  renowned  Lyons  of  Affrica.  There  are  also  many  Tygers,  very  cruell,  and  more  to  the 
Indians  then  to  the  Spaniardes;  there  are  likewise  Beares,  but  in  no  great  aboundance;  of  Boares  and  Foxes  an  infinite 
number.  And  yet  if  wee  shall  seeke  for  all  these  kindes  of  beastes  in  the  Hands  of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Iamaica,  Marguerita, 
or  Dominica,  you  shall  not  finde  any.  So  as  in  the  sayde  Hands,  although  they  were  very  fertile,  and  of  a great  circuit,  yet 
was  there  not  any  kind  of  beastes  for  service  when  the  Spaniards  arrived;  but  at  this  day  there  are  so  great  troopes  of 


2.  Newfoundland. 

3.  Cape  Mendocino,  in  California. 
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Horses,  Oxen,  Kyne,  Dogs,  and  Hogges,  which  have  multiplied  in  such  abundance,  as  now  the  Kine  have  no  certaine 
master,  but  belong  to  him  that  shal  first  kil  them,  be  it  on  the  mountaines  or  on  the  plaines;  which  the  Indians  do,  onely 
to  save  their  hides,  whereof  they  make  great  traffick,  without  any  regard  of  the  flesh  to  eate  it.  Dogges  have  so  increased, 
as  they  march  by  troopes,  and  endammage  the  cattel  no  lesse  than  wolves,  which  is  a great  inconvenience  in  those  Hands. 
There  wants  not  onely  beastes  in  these  Hands;  but  also  birdes,  both  great  and  small.  As  for  Parrots,  there  are  many  that  Hie 
by  flockes;  but,  as  I have  said,  there  are  few  of  any  other  kinde.  I have  not  seene  nor  heard  of  any  Partriges  there,  as  in 
Peru.  Likewise,  there  are  few  of  those  beastes  which  at  Peru  they  call  guanacos,  and  vicunas,  like  to  wilde  goates,  very 
swifte,  in  whose  stomacke  they  find  the  bezoar  stone,  which  many  do  greatly  value;  sometimes  you  shall  finde  them  as 
bigge  as  a hens  egge,  yea,  halfe  as  bigge  againe.  They  have  no  other  kinde  of  beastes,  but  such  as  we  call  Indian  sheepe, 
the  which,  besides  their  wooll  and  flesh  (wherewith  they  clothe  and  feede  themselves),  do  serve  them  as  Asses  to  beare  their 
burthens.  They  carrie  halfe  as  much  as  a mule,  and  are  of  small  charge  to  their  masters,  having  neede  neither  of  shooes, 
saddle,  nor  oates  to  live  by,  nor  of  any  furniture,  for  that  Nature  hath  provided  them  of  all  these,  wherein  she  seemes  to 
have  favoured  these  poore  Indians.  Of  all  these  creatures,  and  of  many  other  sortes,  whereof  I will  make  mention,  the  maine 
land  at  the  Indies  aboundes.  But  in  the  Hands  there  are  not  any  found,  but  such  as  the  Spaniards  have  brought.  It  is  true, 
that  once  one  of  our  Friars  did  see  a tiger  in  an  Hand,  as  hee  reported  vnto  vs  vpon  the  discourse  of  his  peregrination  and 
shipwracke;  but  being  demanded  how  farre  it  was  from  the  maine  land,  he  answered,  sixe  or  eight  leagues  at  the  most; 
which  passage  tigers  might  easily  swimme  over.  We  may  easily  inferre  by  these  arguments,  and  others  like,  that  the  first 
Indians  went  to  inhabit  the  Indies  more  by  land  then  by  sea;  or  if  there  were  any  navigation,  it  was  neither  great  nor  dif- 
ficult, being  an  indubitable  thing,  that  the  one  world  is  continued  and  ioyned  with  the  other,  or  at  the  least  they  approach 
one  neerer  vnto  another  in  some  parts. 

CHAP.  XXII.  That  the  lineage  of  the  Indians  hath  not  passed  by  the  Atlantis  Iland  as  some  do  imagine. 

Some  (following  Plato’s  opinion,  mentioned  before)  affirme  that  these  men  parted  from  Europe  or  Affricke  to  go  to  that 
famous  and  renowned  Hand  of  Atlantis,  and  so  passed  from  one  Iland  vnto  anothor,  vntill  they  came  to  the  maine  land  of 
the  Indies,  for  that  Cricias  of  Plato  in  his  Timeus  discourseth  in  this  maner.  If  the  Atlantis  Iland  were  as  great. as  all  Asia 
and  Affrike  together,  or  greater,  as  Plato  saies,  it  should  of  necessitie  containe  all  the  Atlantike  Ocean,  and  stretch  even  vnto 
the  Hands  of  the  new  world.  And  Plato  saieth  moreover  that  by  a great  and  strange  deluge  the  Atlantis  Iland  was  drowned, 
and  by  that  meanes  the  sea  was  made  vnnavigable,  through  the  aboundance  of  banckes,  rockes,  and  roughnesse  of  the 
waves,  which  were  yet  in  his  time.  But  in  the  end  the  mines  of  this  drowned  Hand  were  setled,  which  made  this  sea  nav- 
igable. This  hath  been  curiously  handled  and  discoursed  of  by  some  learned  men  of  good  judgement,  and  yet,  to  speak  the 
truth,  being  well  considered,  they  are  ridiculous  things,  resembling  rather  to  Ovid’s  tales  then  a Historio  or  Philosophie 
worthy  of  accompt.  The  greatest  part  of  Platoe’s  Interpreters  affirme  that  it  is  a tme  Historie,  whatsoever  Cricias  reports 
of  the  strange  beginning  of  the  Atlantis  Iland,  of  the  greatnes  thereof,  of  the  warres  they  had  against  them  of  Europe,  with 
many  other  things.  That  which  gives  it  the  more  credite  of  a true  Historie,  be  the  wordes  of  Cricias  (whom  Plato  brings  in. 
in  his  Timeus),  saying  that  the  subject  be  means  to  treat  of  is  of  strange  things,  but  yet  true.  The  other  disciples  of  Plato, 
considering  that  this  discourse  hath  more  show  of  a fable  then  of  a true  Historie,  say  that  we  must  take  it  as  an  allegorie, 
and  that  such  was  the  intention  of  their  divine  Philosopher.  Of  this  opinion  is  Procles  and  Porphire,  yea,  and  Origene,  who 
so  much  regardes  the  writings  of  Plato  as  when  they  speake  thereof  they  seeme  to  bee  the  bookes  of  Moses  or  of  Esdras, 
and  whereas  they  thinke  the  writings  of  Plato  have  no  shew  of  truth;  they  say  they  are  to  be  vnderstood  mystically,  and  in 
allegories.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I do  not  so  much  respect  the  authoritie  of  Plato  (whom  they  call  Divine),  as  I wil  beleeve 
he  could  write  these  things  of  the  Atlantis  Hand  for  a true  Historie,  the  which  are  but  meere  fables,  seeing  hee  confesseth 
that  hee  learned  them  of  Critias,  being  a little  childe,  who,  among  other  songs,  sung  that  of  the  Atlantis  Iland.  But  whether 
that  Plato  did  write  it  for  a true  Historie  or  a fable,  for  my  part  I beleeve  that  all  which  he  hath  written  of  this  Hand  begin- 
ning at  the  Dialogue  of  Timeus  and  continuing  to  that  of  Critias,  cannot  be  held  for  true  but  among  children  and  old 
folkes.  Who  will  not  accoumpt  it  a fable  to  say  that  Neptune  fell  in  love  with  Clite,  and  had  of  her  five  paire  of  twinnes 
at  one  birth.  And  that  out  of  one  mountaine  hee  drew  three  round  balles  of  water  and  two  of  earth.,  which  did  so  well 
resemble  as  you  would  have  judged  them  all  one  bowell.  What  shall  Wee  say,  moreover,  of  that  Temple  of  a thousand  paces 
long  and  five  hundred  broade,  whose  walles  without  were  all  covered  with  silver,  the  seeling  of  gold,  and  within  ivorie 
indented  and  inlaied  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearle.  In  the  end,  speaking  of  the  mine  thereof,  he  concludes  thus  in  his  time: 
“In  one  day  and  one  night  came  a great  deluge,  whereby  all  our  souldiers  were  swallowed  by  heapes  within  the  earth,  and 
in  this  sort  the  Atlantis  Iland  being  drowned,  it  vanished  in  the  Sea.”  Without  doubt  it  fell  out  happily  that  this  Iland  van- 
ished so  suddenly,  seeing  it  was  bigger  than  Asia  and  Affrike,  and  that  it  was  made  by  enchantment.  It  is  in  like  sort  all  one 
to  say  that  the  mines  of  this  so  great  an  Iland  are  seene  in  the  bottome  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  Mariners  which  see  them 
cannot  saile  that  way.  Then  he  addes:  “For  this  cause  vnto  this  day  that  Sea  is  not  navigable,  by  reason  of  the  bancke,  which 
by  little  and  little  has  growne  in  that  drowned  Iland.”  I would  willingly  demand  what  Sea  could  swallow  vp  so  infinite  a 
continent  of  land,  greater  then  Asia  and  Affrike,  whose  confines  stretched  vnto  the  Indies,  and  to  swallow  it  vp  in  such  sort 
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as  there  should  at  this  day  remaine  no  signes  nor  markes  thereof  whatsoever)  seeing  it  is  well  knowne  by  experience  that 
the  Mariners  finde  no  bottome  in  the  Sea  where  they  say  this  Hand  was.  Notwithstanding  it  may  seeme  indiscreete  and  farre 
from  reason  to  dispute  seriously  of  those  things  which  are  reported  at  pleasure,  or  if  we  shall  give  that  respect  to  the 
authoritie  of  Plato  (as  it  is  reason)  we  must  rather  vnderstand  them  to  signifie  simply,  as  in  a picture,  the  prosperitie  of  a 
Citie,  and  withall  the  ruine  thereof.  For  the  argument  they  make  to  prove  that  this  Atlantis  Hand  hath  been  really  and 
indeede,  saying  that  the  sea  in  those  parts  doth  at  this  day  beare  the  namo  of  Atlantike  is  of  small  importance,  for  that  wee 
knowe.  Mount  Atlas,  whereof  Plinie  says  this  sea  tooke  the  name,  is  vpon  the  confines  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  the 
same  Plinie  reportes  that  joyning  to  the  said  Mount  there  is  an  Hand  called  Atlantis,  which  he  reports  to  be  little  and  of 
small  accompt. 

CHAP.  xxm.  That  the  opinion  of  many  which  holde  that  the  first  race  of  the  Indians  comes  from  the  Iewes 
is  not  true. 

Now  that  wee  have  shewed  how  vnlikely  it  is  that  the  first  Indians  passed  to  the  Indies  by  the  Atlantis  Hand,  there  are  others 
holde  opinion  that  they  tooke  the  way,  whereof  Esdras  speakes  in  his  fourth  booke,  in  this  manner: 

“And  whereas  thou  sawest  that  lie  gathered  an  other  peaceable  troope  vnto  him,  thou  shalt  know  those  are  the  ten 
tribes,  which  were  carried  away  captives  out  of  their  own  land  in  the  time  of  king  Ozeas,  whom  Salmanazar,  king,  of  the 
Assyrians  tooke  captives,  and  ledde  them  beyond  the  river,  so  were  they  brought  into  an  other  land;  but  they  tooke  this 
counsell  to  themselves  to  leave  the  multitude  of  the  heathen,  and  go  forth  into  a farther  countrie,  where  never  mankind 
dwelt,  that  they  might  there  observe  their  statutes,  which  they  could  not  keepe  in  their  owne  land;  and  they  entred  by  the 
narrowe  passages  of  the  river  Euphrates,  for  then  God  showed  his  wonders,  and  stayed  the  springs  of  the  flood  untill  they 
were  passed  over;  for  the  way  vnto  that  countrie  is  very  long,  yea,  of  a yeere  and  a halfe,  and  this  Region  is  called  Arsareth; 
(4)  thou  dwelt  they  there  vntill  the  latter  time,  and  when  they  come  forth  againe  the  most  Mightie  shall  hold  still  the  springs 
of  the  river  againe,  that  they  may  goe  through;  for  this  cause  sawest  thou  this  multitude  peaceable. ”(5) 

Some  will  apply  this  text  of  Esdras  to  the  Indies,  saying,  they  were  guided  by  God,  whereas  never  mankinde 
dwelt,  and  that  the  land  where  they  dwelt  is  so  farre  off,  as  it  requires  a yeere  and  a halfe  to  performe  the  voyage,  beeing 
by  nature  very  peaceable.  And  that  there  are  great  signes  and  arguments  amongst  the  common  sort  of  the  Indians,  to  breed 
a beleefe  that  they  are  descended  from  the  lews;  for,  commonly  you  shall  see  them  fearefull,  submisse,  ceremonious,  and 
subtill  in  lying.  And,  moreover,  they  say  their  habites  are  like  vnto  those  the  Iewes  vsed;  for  they  weare  a short  coat  or 
waste-coat,  and  a cloake  imbroidered  all  about;  they  goe  bare-footed.,  or  with  soles  tied  with  latchets  over  the  foot,  which 
they  call  ojatas.(6)  And  they  say,  that  it  appears  by  their  Histories,  as  also  by  their  ancient  pictures,  which  represent  them 
in  this  fashion,  that  this  attire  was  the  ancient  habite  of  the  Hebrewes,  and  that  these  two  kinds  of  garments,  which  the 
Indians  onely  vse,  were  vsod  by  Samson,  which  the  Scripture  calleth  Tuniciam  et  Syndonem;  beeing  the  same  which  the 
Indians  terme  waste-coat  and  cloake.  But  all  these  coniectures  are  light,  and  rather  against  them  then  with  them;  for  wee 
know  well,  that  the  Hebrewes  vsed  letters,  whereof  there  is  no  shew  among  the  Indians  ; they  were  great  lovers  of  silver, 
these  make  no  care  of  it;  the  lews,  if  they  were  not  circumcised,  held  not  themselves  for  Iewes,  and  contrariwise  the 
Indians  are  not  at  all,  neyther  did  they  ever  vse  any  ceremionie  neere  it  as  many  in  the  East  have  done.  But  what  reason 
of  coniecture  is  there  in  this,  seeing,  the  Iewes  are  so  careful  to  preserve  their  language  and  Antiquities,  so  as  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  they  differ  and  are  known  from  others,  and  yet  at  the  Indies  alone,  they  have  forgotten  their  Lineage,  their  Law, 
their  Ceremonies,  their  Messias;  and,  finally,  their  whole  Indaisme.  And  whereas  they  say,  the  Indians  are  feareful  cowards, 
superstitious,  and  subtill  in  lying;  for  the  first,  it  is  not  common  to  all,  there  are  some  nations  among  the  Barbarians  free 
from  these  vices,  there  are  some  valiant  and  hardy,  there  are  some  blunt  and  dull  of  vnderstanding.  As  for  ceremonies  and 
superstitions,  the  Heathen  have  alwayes  vsed  them  much  ; the  manner  of  habites  described  which  they  vse,  being  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  in  the  world;  without  Arte,  the  which  hath  been  common,  not  onely  to  the  Hebrewes,  but  to  all 
other  Nations;  seeing  that  the  very  History  of  Esdras  (if  wee  shall  beleeve  the  Scriptures  that  bee  Apocrypha)  make  more 
against  them  then  for  their  purpose;  for  hee  saith  in  that  place,  that  the  ten  tribes  went  from  the  multitude  of  the  Heathen, 
to  keepe  their  faith  and  ceremonies,  and  we  see  the  Indians  given  to  all  the  Idolatries  in  the  world.  And  those  which  holde 
this  opinion,  see  well  if  the  entries  of  the  River  Euphrates  stretch  to  the  Indies,  and  whether  it  be  necessary  for  the  Indies 
to  repasse  that  way,  as  it  is  written.  Besides,  I know  not  how  you  can  name  them  peaceable,  seeing  they  .be  alwaies  in 
warro  amongst  themselves.  To  conclude,  I cannot  see  how  that  Euphrates  in  Esdras  Apocrypha  should  be  a more  conve- 
nient passage  to  goe  to  the  now  world,  then  the  inchanted  and  fabulous  Atlantis  Hand  of  Plato. 


4.  Ararat,  or  Armenia. 

5.  Esdras,  xiii,  39  to  47. 

6.  Usuta.  The  Quichua  word  for  sandals. 
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Part  One:  Meeting  of  Three  Cultures 


CHAP.  XXIV.  The  reason  why  we  can  find  910  beginning  of  the  Indians. 

It  is  easier  to  refute  and  contradict  the  false  opinions  conceyved  of  the  Originall  of  the  Indians,  thou  to  set  downe  a true 
and  certaine  resolution;  for  that  there  is  no  writing  among  the  Indians,  nor  any  certaine  remembrances  of  their  founders; 
neyther  is  there  any  mention  made  of  this  new  world  in  their  bookes  that  have  knowledge  of  letters;  our  Ancients  held,  that 
in  those  parts,  there  were  neyther  men,  land,  nor  haven.  So  as  hee  should  seeme  rash  and  presumptuous,  that  should  thinke 
to  discover  the  first  beginning  of  the  Indians.  But  we  may  iudge  a farre  off,  by  the  former  discourse,  that  these  Indians  came 
by  little  and  little  to  this  newe  world,  and  that  by  the  helpe  and  meanes  of  the  neerenesse  of  lands,  or  by  some  navigation; 
the  which  seemes  to  mee  the  meanes  whereby  they  came,  and  not  that  they  prepared  any  armie.  to  goe  thither  of  purpose; 
neyther  that  they  have  been  caried  thither  by  any  ship-wracke  or  tempest,  although  some  of  these  things  may  chance  in 
some  part  of  the  Indies;  for  these  Regions  being  so  great,  as  they  containe  Nations  without  number,  we  may  beleeve,  that 
some  came  to  inhabite  after  one  sort,  and  some  after  an  other.  But  in  the  ende  I resolve  vpon  this  point,  that  the  true  and 
principall  cause  to  people  the  Indies,  was,  that  the  lands  and  limits  thereof  are  ioyned  and  continued  in  some  extremities 
of  the  world,  or  at  the  least  were  very  near.  And  I beleeve  it  is  not  many  thousand  yeeres  past  since  men  first  inhabited  this 
new  world  and  West  Indies,  and  that  the  first  men  that  entred,  were  rather  savage  men  and  hunters  then  bredde  vp  in  civill 
and  well  governed  Common-weales;  and  that  they  came  to  this  new  world,  having  lost  their  owne  land,  or  being  in  too 
great  numbers,  they  were  forced  of  necessitie  to  seeke  some  other  habitations;  the  which  having  found,  they  beganne  by 
little  and  little  to  plant,  having  no  other  law,  but  some  instinct  of  nature,  and  that  very  darke,  and  Some  customes 
remayningof  their  first  Countries.  And  though  they  came  from  Countries  well  governed,  yet  is  it  not  incredible  to  thinke 
that  they  had  forgotten  all  through  the  tract  of  time  and  want  of  vse,  seeing  that  in  Spaine  and  Italie  we  find  companies  of 
men,  which  have  nothing  but  the  shape  and  countenance  onely,  whoreby  we  may  coniecture  in  what  sort  this  now  world 
grew  so  barbarous  and  vncivill. 


1.  What  biblical  events  form  the  basis  for  de  Acosta's  reasoning  regarding  the  presence  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  Indies.  How  do  these  events  shape  his  conclusions? 

2.  Describe  the  variety  of  animal  life  noted  by  de  Acosta.  What  opinion  of  the  author  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  existence  of  such  a wide  variety  of  animals? 

3.  How  does  de  Acosta  argue  against  the  theory  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies  came  from  Atlantis? 

4.  How  does  de  Acosta  argue  against  the  theory  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies  are  descendents  of 
the  Jews? 

5.  Examine  and  explain  de  Acosta's  final  conclusions  and  reasoning  concerning  the  beginnings  of 
human  habitation  in  the  Indies. 
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PART  TWO 

COLONIZING  THE  NEW  WORLD 


2-1  John  White,  The  Lost  Colony  (1590) 

John  White  (English  explorer,  artist,  first  governor  of  Raleigh's  colony  at  Roanoke  Island,  1545-1606) 
left  the  colony  at  Roanoke  Island  in  early  fall,  1587,  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  struggling  colony.  Unable 
to  return  to  Roanoke  until  1590  (due  to  difficulties  with  both  the  French  and  Spanish),  he  found  that 
little  remained  of  his  colony.  Here  is  the  account  of  his  return  voyage  to  Raleigh's  colony  at  Roanoke 
Island  (now  Manteo,  North  Carolina). 

Source:  "The  Fifth  Voyage  of  John  White,"  in  Henry  S.  Burrage,  ed.,  Early  English  and  French  Voyages, 
Chiefly  from  Hakluyt,  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1906). 


To  the  Worshipful  and  my  very  Mend  Master  Richard  Hakluyt,  much  happinesse  in  the  Lord. 

SIR,  as  well  for  the  satisfying  of  your  earnest  request,  as  the  performance  of  my  promise  made  unto  you  at  my  last  being 
with  you  in  England,  I have  sent  you  (although  in  a homely  stile,  especially  for  the  contentation  of  a delicate  eare)  the  true 
discourse  of  my  last  voyage  into  the  West  Indies,  and  partes  of  America  called  Virginia,  taken  in  hand  about  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruarie,  in  the  yeare  of  our  redemption  590.  And  what  events  happened  unto  us  in  this  our  journey,  you  shall  plainely  per- 
ceive by  the  sequele  of  my  discourse.  There  were  at  the  time  aforesaid  three  ships  absolutely  determined  to  goe  for  the  West 
Indies,  at  the  speciall  charges  of  M.  John  Wattes  of  London  Marchant.  But  when  they  were  fully  furnished,  and  in  readi- 
nesse  to  make  their  departure,  a generall  stay  was  commanded  of  all  ships  thorowout  England.  Which  so  soone  as  I heard, 
I presently  (as  I thought  it  most  requisite)  acquainted  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  therewith,  desiring  him  that  as  I had  sundry  times 
afore  bene  chargeable  and  troublesome  unto  him,  for  the  supplies  and  reliefes  of  the  planters  in  Virginia:  so  likewise,  that 
by  his  endevour  it  would  please  him  at  that  instant  to  procure  license  for  those  three  ships  to  proceede  on  with  their  deter- 
mined voyage,  that  thereby  the  people  in  Virginia  (if  it  were  Gods  pleasure)  might  speedily  be  comforted  and  relieved 
without  further  charges  unto  him.  Whereupon  he  by  his  good  meanes  obtained  license  of  the  Queenes  Majestie,  and  order 
to  be  taken,  that  the  owner  of  the  3 ships  should  be  bound  unto  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  or  his  assignes,  in  3000  pounds,  that  those 
3 ships  in  consideration  of  their  releasement  should  take  in,  and  transport  a convenient  number  of  passengers,  with  their 
furnitures  and  necessaries  to  be  landed  in  Virginia.  Neverthelesse  that  order  was  not  observed,  neither  was  the  bond  taken 
according  to  the  intention  aforesaid.  But  rather  in  contempt  of  the  aforesaid  order,  I was  by  the  owner  and  Commanders 
of  the  ships  denied  to  have  any  passengers,  or  any  thing  els  transported  in  any  of  the  said  ships,  saving  only  my  selfe  and 
my  chest;  no  not  so  much  as  a boy  to  attend  upon  me,  although  I made  great  sute,  and  earnest  intreatie  aswell  to  the 
chiefe  Commanders,  as  to  the  owner  of  the  said  ships.  Which  crosse  and  unkind  dealing,  although  it  very  much  discon- 
tented me,  notwithstanding  the  scarsity  of  time  was  such,  that  I could  have  no  opportunity  to  go  unto  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
with  complaint:  for  the  ships  being  then  all  in  readinesse  to  goe  to  the  Sea,  would  have  bene  departed  before  I could  have 
made  my  returne.  Thus  both  Governors,  Masters,  and  sailers,  regarding  very  smally  the  good  of  their  countreymen  in  Vir- 
ginia; determined  nothing  lesse  then  to  touch  at  those  places,  but  wholly  disposed  themselves  to  seeke  after  purchase  and 
spoiles,  spending  so  much  time  therein,  that  sommer  was  spent  before  we  arrived  at  Virginia.  And  when  we  were  come 
thither,  the  season  was  so  unfit,  and  weather  so  foule,  that  we  were  constrained  of  force  to  forsake  that  coast,  having  not 
seene  any  of  our  planters,  with  losse  of  one  of  our  ship-boates,  and  7 of  our  chiefest  men:  and  also  with  losse  of  3 of  our 
ankers  and  cables,  and  most  of  our  caskes  with  fresh  water  left  on  shore,  not  possible  to  be  had  aboord.  Which  evils  and 
unfortunate  events  (as  wel  to  their  owne  losse  as  to  the  hinderance  of  the  planters  in  Virginia)  had  not  chanced,  if  the  order 
set  downe  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  had  bene  observed,  or  if  my  dayly  and  continuall.  petitions  for  the  performance  of  the  same 
might  have  taken  any  place.  Thus  may  you  plainely  perceive  the  successe  of  my  fift  and  last  voiage  to  Virginia,  which  was 
no  lesse  unfortunately  ended  then  frowardly  begun,  and  as  lucklesse  to  many,  as  sinister  to  my  selfe.  But  I would  to  God 
it  had  bene  as  prosperous  to  all)  as  noysome  to  the  planters;  and  as  joyfull  to  me,  as  discomfortable  to  them.  Yet  seeing  it 
is  not  my  first  crossed  voyage,  I remaine  contented.  And  wanting  my  wishes,  I leave  off  from  prosecuting  that  whereunto 
I would  to  God  my  wealth  were  answerable  to  my  will.  Thus  committing  the  reliefe  of  my  discomfortable  company  the 
planters  in  Virginia,  to  the  merciful  help  of  the  Almighty,  whom  I most  humbly  beseech  to  helpe  and  comfort  them, 
according  to  his  most  holy  will  and  their  good  desire,  I take  my  leave:  from  my  house  at  Newtowne  in  Kyhnore  the  4 of 
February,  1593. 

Your  most  welwishing  friend, 

John  White 
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Part  Two:  Colonizing  the  New  World 


The  fift  voyage  of  M.  John  White  into  the  West  Indies  and  parts  of  America  called  Virginia,  in  the  yeere 
1590. 

The  20  of  March  the  three  shippes  the  Hopewell,  the  John  Evangelist,  and  the  little  John,  put  to  sea  from  Plymmouth  with 
two  small  Shallops. 

The  25  at  midnight  both  our  Shallops  were  sunke  being  towed  at  the  ships  stearnes  by  the  Boatswaines  negligence. 
On  the  30  we  saw  a head  us  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  lying  East  of  Cape  Cantyn,  and  the  Bay  of  AsaphiM) 
The  next  day  we  came  to  the  lie  of  Mogador,®  where  rode,  at  our  passing  by,  a Pinnesse  of  London  called  the 
Mooneshine. 

Aprill 

On  the  first  of  Aprill  we  ankored  in  Santa  Cruz  rode;(3)  where  we  found  two  great  shippes  of  London  lading  in  Sugar,  of 
whom  we  had  2 shipboats  to  supply  the  losse  of  our  Shallops. 

On  the  2 we  set  sayle  from  the  rode  of  Santa  Cruz,  for  the  Canaries. 

On  Saturday  the  4 we  saw  Alegranza,  the  East  lie  of  the  Canaries. 

On  Sunday  the  5 of  Aprill  we  gave  chase  to  a double  flyboat,  the  which  we  also  the  same  day  fought  with,  and 
tooke  her,  with  losse  of  three  of  their  men  slaine,  and  one  hurt. 

On  Munday  the  6 we  saw  Grand  Canarie,  and  the  next  day  we  landed  and  tooke  in  fresh  water  on  the  Southside 

thereof. 

On  the  9 we  departed  from  Grand  Canary,  and  framed  our  course  for  Dominica.® 

The  last  of  Aprill  we  saw  Dominica,  and  the  same  night  we  came  to  an  anker  on  the  Southside  thereof. 

May 

The  first  of  May  in  the  morning  many  of  the  Salvages  came  aboord  our  ships  in  their  Canowes,  and  did  traffique  with  us; 
we  also  the  same  day  landed  and  entered  their  Towne  from  whence  we  returned  the  same  day  aboord  without  any  resis- 
tance of  the  Salvages;  or  any  offence  done  to  them. 

The  2 of  May  our  Admirall  and  our  Pinnesse  departed  from  Dominica  leaving  the  John  our  Viceadmirall  playing 
off  and  on  about  Dominica,  hoping  to  take  some  Spaniard  outwardes  bound  to  the  Indies;  the  same  night  we  had  sight  of 
three  smal  Hands  called  Los  Santos,®  leaving  Guadalupe  and  them  on  our  starboord. 

The  3 we  had  sight  of  S.  Christophers  Hand,  bearing  Northeast  and  by  East  off  us. 

On  the  4 we  sayled  by  the  Virgines,  which  are  many  broken  Hands,  lying  at  the  East  ende  of  S.  Johns  Hand:  and 
the  same  day  towards  evening  we  landed  upon  one  of  them  called  Blanca, (6)  where  we  killed  an  incredible  number  of 
foules:  here  we  stayed  but  three  houres,  and  from  thence  stood  into  the  shore  Northwest,  and  having  brought  this  Hand 
Southeast  off  us,  we  put  towards  night  thorow  an  opening  or  swatch,  called  The  passage,1 (7)  lying  betweene  the  Virgines, 
and  the  East  end  of  S.  John:  here  the  Pinnesse  left  us,  and  sayled  on  the  South  side  of  S.  John. 

The  5 and  6 the  Admirall  sayled  along  the  North  side  of  S.  John,  so  neere  the  shore  that  the  Spaniards  discerned 
us  to  be  men  of  warre;  and  therefore  made  fires  along  the  coast  as  we  sailed  by,  for  so  their  custome  is,  when  they  see  any 
men  of  warre  on  their  coasts. 

The  7 we  landed  on  the  Northwest  end  of  S.  John,  where  we  watered  in  a good  river  called  Yaguana,  (8)  and  the 
same  night  following  we  tooke  a Frigate  of  tenne  Tunne  comming  from  Gwathanelo<9)  laden  with  hides  and  ginger.  In  this 
place  Pedro  a Mollato,  who  knewe  all  our  state,  ranne  from  us  to  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  9 we  departed  from  Yaguana. 

The  13  we  landed  on  an  Hand  called  Mona,(10)  whereon  were  10  or  12  houses  inhabited  of  the  Spaniards;  these 
we  burned  and  tooke  from  them  a Pinnesse,  which  they  had  drawen  a ground  and  sunke,  and  carried  all  her  sayles,  mastes, 
and  rudders  into  the  woods,  because  we  should  not  take  them  away;  we  also  chased  the  Spaniards  over  all  the  Hand;  but 
they  hid  them  in  eaves,  hollow  rockes,  and  bushes,  so  that  we  could  not  find  them. 


1 . On  the  African  coast,  about  a latitude  of  32 _}A. 

2.  A short  distance  farther  down  the  African  coast. 

3.  The  most  southerly  seaport  of  Morocco,  now  Agadeer  or  Agadir. 

4.  The  course  across  the  Atlantic  was  that  of  the  voyage  of  1587. 

5.  Northwest  of  Guadeloupe. 

6.  Probably  Culebra,  or  Passage  Island,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands  off  the  east  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 

7.  Passing  throught  the  Passage,  the  vessels  proceeded  along  the  northerly  side  of  Porto  Rico.  The  pinnace  skirted  the  southern  shores  of  the  island. 

8.  Probably  the  Yagiiez. 

9.  Guatemala. 

10.  A small  island  in  the  Mona  Passage. 
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On  the  14  we  departed  from  Mona,  and  the  next  day  after  wee  came  to  an  Hand  called  Saona,(11)  about  5 leagues 
distant  from  Mona,  lying  on  the  Southside  of  Hispaniola  neere  the  East  end:  betweene  these  two  Hands  we  lay  off  and  on 
4 or  5 dayes,  hoping  to  take  some  of  the  Domingo  fleete  doubling  this  Hand,  as  a neerer  way  to  Spaine  then  by  Cape 
Tyburon,(12)  or  by  Cape  S.  Anthony.(13) 

On  Thursday  being  the  19  our  Viceadmirall,  from  whom  we  departed  at  Dominica,  came  to  us  at  Saona,  with 
whom  we  left  a Spanish  Frigate,  and  appointed  him  to  lie  off  and  on  other  five  daies  betweene  Saona  and  Mona  to  the  ende 
aforesaid;  then  we  departed  from  them  at  Saona  for  Cape  Tyburon.  Here  I was  enformed  that  our  men  of  the  Viceadmirall, 
at  their  departure  from  Dominica  brought  away  two  young  Salvages,  which  were  the  chiefe  Casiques  sonnes  of  that  Coun- 
trey and  part  of  Dominica,  but  they  shortly  after  ran  away  from  them  at  Santa  Cruz  Iland,(14)  where  the  Viceadmirall 
landed  to  take  in  ballast. 

On  the  21  the  Admirall  came  to  the  Cape  Tyburon,  where  we  found  the  John  Evangelist  our  Pinnesse  staying  for 
us:  here  we  tooke  in  two  Spaniards  almost  starved  on  the  shore,  who  made  a fire  to  our  ships  as  we  passed  by.  Those  places 
for  an  100  miles  in  length  are  nothing  els  but  a desolate  and  meere  wildernesse,  without  any  habitation  of  people,  and  full 
of  wilde  Bulles  and  Bores,  and  great  Serpents. 

The  22  our  Pinnesse  came  also  to  an  anker  in  Aligato  Bay  at  cape  Tyburon.  Here  we  understood  of  M.  Lane,  (15) 
Captaine  of  the  Pinnesse;  how  he  was  set  upon  with  one  of  the  kings  Gallies  belonging  to  Santo  Domingo,  which  was 
manned  with  400  men,  who  after  he  had  fought  with  him  3 or  4 houres,  gave  over  the  fight  and  forsooke  him,  without  any 
great  hurt  done  on  eyther  part. 

The  26  the  John  our  Vizadmirall  came  to  us  to  cape  Tyburon  and  the  Frigat  which  we  left  with  him  at  Saona.  This 
was  the  appointed  place  where  we  should  attend  for  the  meeting  with  the  Santo  Domingo  Fleete. 

On  Whitsunday  Even  at  Cape  Tyburon,  one  of  our  boyes  ranne  away  from  us,  and  at  tenne  dayes  end  returned  to 
our  ships  almost  starved  for  want  of  food.  In  sundry  places  about  this  part  of  Cape  Tyburon  we  found  the  bones  and 
carkases  of  divers  men,  who  had  perished  (as  wee  thought)  by  famine  in  those  woods,  being  either  stragled  from  their  com- 
pany, or  landed  there  by  some  men  of  warre. 

June 

On  the  14  of  June  we  tooke  a smal  Spanish  frigat  which  fell  amongst  us  so  suddenly,  as  he  doubled  the  point  at  the  Bay 
of  Cape  Tyburon,  where  we  road,  so  that  he  could  not  escape  us.  This  frigat  came  from  Santo  Domingo,  and  had  but  three 
men  in  her,  the  one  was  an  expert  Pilot,  the  other  a Mountainer,  and  the  thirde  a Vintener,  who  escaped  all  out  of  prison 
at  Santo  Domingo,  purposing  to  fly  to  Yaguana  which  is  a towne  in  the  West  parts  of  Hispaniola  where  many  fugitive 
Spaniards  are  gathered  together. 

The  17  being  Wednesday  Captaine  Lane  was  sent  to  Yaguana  with  his  Pinnesse  and  a Frigat  to  take  a shippe, 
which  was  there  taking  in  fraight,  as  we  understood  by  the  old  Pylot,  whom  we  had  taken  three  dayes  before. 

The  24  the  Frigat  returned  from  Captaine  Lane  at  Yaguana,  and  brought  us  word  to  cape  Tyburon,  that  Captaine 
Lane  had  taken  the  shippe,  with  many  passengers  and  Negroes  in  the  same;  which  proved  not  so  rich  a prize  as  we  hoped 
for,  for  that  a Frenchman  of  warre  had  taken  and  spoyled  her  before  we  came.  Neverthelesse  her  loading  was  thought  worth 
1000  or  1300  pounds,  being  hides,  ginger,  Cannafistula,  Copperpannes,  and  Casavi. 

July 

The  second  of  July  Edward  Spicer  whom  we  left  in  England  came  to  us  at  cape  Tyburon,  accompanied  with  a small  Pin- 
nesse, whereof  one  M.  Harps  was  Captaine.  And  the  same  day  we  had  sight  of  a fleete  of  14  saile  all  of  Santo  Domingo, 
to  whom  we  presently  gave  chase,  but  they  upon  the  first  sight  of  us  fled,  and  separating  themselves  scattered  here  and 
there:  Wherefore  we  were  forced  to  divide  our  selves  and  so  made  after  them  untill  12  of  the  clocke  at  night.  But  then  by 
reason  of  the  darkenesse  we  lost  sight  of  ech  other,  yet  in  the  end  the  Admirall  and  the  Moonelight  happened  to  be  together 
the  same  night  at  the  fetching  up  of  the  Vizadmirall  of  the  Spanish  fleete,  against  whom  the  next  morning  we  fought  and 
tooke  him,(16)  with  losse  of  one  of  our  men  and  two  hurt,  and  of  theirs  4 slaine  and  6 hurt.  But  what  was  become  of  our 
Viceadmirall,  our  Pinnesse,  and  Prize,  and  two  Frigates,  in  all  this  time,  we  were  ignorant. 


1 1 . An  island  off  the  southeast  end  of  Santo  Domingo. 

12.  Cape  Tiburon,  the  western  extremity  of  Hayti. 

13.  Cape  Antonio,  the  western  extremity  of  Cuba. 

14.  The  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

15.  William  Lane,  not  Ralph,  according  to  an  entry  in  the  margin. 

16.  The  fight,  we  are  informed  by  the  margin,  took  place  in  sight  of  Navassa,  an  island  at  the  southwest  entrance  of  the  Windward  Passage. 
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The  3 of  July  we  spent  about  rifling,  romaging,  and  fitting  the  Prize  to  be  sayled  with  us. 

The  6 of  July  we  saw  Jamayca  the  which  we  left  on  our  larboord,  keeping  Cuba  in  sight  on  our  starboord. 

Upon  the  8 of  July  we  saw  the  Hand  of  Pinos, (17)  which  lieth  on  the  Southside  of  Cuba  nigh  unto  the  West  end  or 
Cape  called  Cape  S.  Anthony.  And  the  same  day  we  gave  chase  to  a Frigat,  but  at  night  we  lost  sight  of  her,  partly  by  the 

slow  sayling  of  our  Admirall,  and  lacke  of  the  Moonelight  our  Pinnesse,  whom  Captaine  Cooke  had  sent  to  the  Cape  the 

day  before. 

On  the  11  we  came  to  Cape  S.  Anthony,  where  we  found  our  consort  the  Moonelight  and  her  Pinnesse  abiding  for 
our  comming,  of  whom  we  understood  that  the  day  before  there  passed  by  them  22  saile,  some  of  them  of  the  burden  of 
300  and  some  400.tunnes  loaden  with  the  Kings  treasure  from  the  maine,  bound  for  Havana:  from  this  11  of  July  untill  22 
we  were  much  becalmed:  and  the  winde  being  very  scarse,  and  the  weather  exceeding  boat,  we  were  much  pestered  with 
the  Spaniards  we  bad  taken:  wherefore  we  were  driven  to  land  all  the  Spaniards  saving  three,  but  the  place  where  we 
landed  them  was  of  their  owne  choise  on  the  Southside  of  Cuba  neere  unto  the  Organes  and  Rio  de  Puercos. 

The  23  we  had  sight  of  the  Cape  of  Florida,  and  the  broken  Hands  thereof  called  the  Martires.(18)  The  25  being  S. 
James  day  in  the  morning,  we  fell  in  with  the  Matanqas,(19)  a head-land  8 leagues  towards  the  East  of  Havana,  where  we 
purposed  to  take  fresh  water  in,  and  make  our  abode  two  or  three  dayes. 

On  Sunday  the  26  of  July  plying  too  and  fro  betweene  the  Matan  as  and  Havana,  we  were  espied  of  three  small 
Pinnasses  of  S.  John  de  Ullua  bound  for  Havana,  which  were  exceedingly  richly  loaden.  These  3 Pinnasses  came  very 
boldly  up  unto  us,  and  so  continued  untill  they  came  within  musket  shot  of  us.  And  we  supposed  them  to  be  Captaine  Harps 
Pinnesse,  and  two  small  Frigats  taken  by  Captaine  Harpe:  wherefore  we  shewed  our  flag.  But  they  presently  upon  the  sight 
of  it  turned  about  and  made  all  the  saile  they  could  from  us  toward  the  shore,  and  kept  themselves  in  so  shallow  water,  that 
we  were  not  able  to  follow  them,  and  therefore  gave  them  over  with  expence  of  shot  and  pouder  to  no  purpose.  But  if  we 
had  not  so  rashly  set  out  our  flagge,  we  might  have  taken  them  all  three,  for  they  would  not  have  knowen  us  before  they 
had  beene  in  our  hands.  This  chase  brought  us  so  far  to  leeward  as  Havana:  wherfore  not  finding  any  of  our  consorts  at  the 
Matan  as,  we  put  over  againe  to  the  cape  of  Florida,  and  from  thence  thorow  the  chanel  of  Bahama. 

On  the  28  the  Cape  of  Florida  bare  West  of  us. 

The  30  we  lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  stood  to  Sea  for  to  gaine  the  helpe  of  the  current*20^  which  run- 
neth much  swifter  a farre  off  then  in  sight  of  the  coast.  For  from  the  Cape  to  Virginia  all  along  the  shore  are  none  but  eddie 
currents,  setting  to  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  31  our  three  ships  were  clearely  disbocked.,(21)  the  great  prize,  the  Admirall,  and  the  Mooneshine,  but  our 
prize  being  thus  disbocked  departed  from  us  without  taking  leave  of  our  Admirall  or  consort,  and  sayled  directly  for  Eng- 
land. 

August 

On  the  first  of  August  the  winde  scanted,  and  from  thence  forward  we  had  very  fowl  weather  with  much  raine,  thun- 
dering, and  great  spouts,  which  fell  round  about  us  nigh  unto  our  ships. 

The  3 we  stoode  againe  in  for  the  shore,  and  at  midday  we  tooke  the  height  of  the  same.  The  height  of  that  place 
we  found  to  be  34  degrees  of  latitude.  Towards  night  we  were  within  three  leagues  of  the  Low  sandie  Hands  West  of 
Wokokon.  But  the  weather  continued  so  exceeding  foule,  that  we  could  not  come  to  an  anker  nye  the  coast:  wherefore  we 
stood  off  againe  to  Sea  untill  Monday  the  9 of  August. 

On  munday  the  storme  ceased,  and  we  had  very  great  likelihood  of  faire  weather:  therefore  we  stood  in  againe  for 
the  shore:  and  came  to  an  anker  at  1 1 fadome  in  35  degrees  of  latitude,  within  a mile  of  the  shore,  where  we  went  on  land 
on  the  narrow  sandy  Island,  being  one  of  the  Landes  West  of  Wokokon:  in  this  Hand  we  tooke  in  some  fresh  water  and 
caught  great  store  of  fish  in  the  shallow  water.  Betweene  the  maine  (as  we  supposed)  and  that  Hand  it  was  but  a mile  over 
and  three  or  foure  foote  deepe  in  most  places. 

On  the  12  in  the  morning  we  departed  from  thence  toward  night  we  came  to  an  anker  at  the  Northeast  end  of  the 
Hand  of  Croatoan,  by  reason  of  a breach  which  we  perceived  to  lie  out  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  Sea:  here  we  road  all 
that  night. 

The  13  in  the  morning  before  we  wayed  our  ankers,  our  boates  were  sent  to  sound  over  this  breach:  our  ships 
riding  on  the  side  thereof  at  5 fadome;  and  a ships  length  from  us  we  found  but  4 and  a quarter,  and  then  deeping  and  shal- 
lowing for  the  space  of  two  miles,  so  that  sometimes  we  found  5 fadome,  and  by  and  by  7,  and  within  two  casts  with  the 


17.  Isle  of  Pines. 

18.  The  Florida  Keys. 

19.  Matanzas. 

20.  The  Gulf  Stream. 

21.  Meaning,  apparently,  “had  got  out  into  the  open  sea.” 
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lead  9,  and  then  8,  next  cast  5,  and  then  6,  and  then  4,  and  then  9 againe,  and  deeper;  but  3 fadome  was  the  last,  2 leagues 
off  from  the  shore.  This  breach  is  in  35.  degr.  and  a halfe,  and  lyeth  at  the  very  Northeast  point  of  Croatoan,  whereas  goeth 
a fret  out  of  the  maine  Sea  into  the  inner  waters,  which  part  the  Ilandes  and  the  maine  land. 

The  15  of  August  towards  Evening  we  came  to  an  anker  at  Hatorask,  in  36  degr.  and  one  third,  in  five  fadom 
water,  three  leagues  from  the  shore.  At  our  first  comming  to  anker  on  this  shore  we  saw  a great  smoke  rise  in  the  lie 
Roanoak  neere  the  place  where  I left  our  Colony  in  the  yeere  1587,  which  smoake  put  us  in  good  hope  that  some  of  the 
Colony  were  there  expecting  my  returne  out  of  England. 

The  16  and  next  morning  our  2 boates  went  a shore,  and  Captaine  Cooke,  and  Cap.  Spicer,  and  their  company  with 
me,  with  intent  to  passe  to  the  place  at  Roanoak  where  our  countreymen  were  left.  At  our  putting  from  the  ship  we  com- 
manded our  Master  gunner  to  make  readie  2 Minions  and  a Falkon  well  loden,  and  to  shoot  them  off  with  reasonable  space 
betweene  every  shot,  to  the  ende  that  their  reportes  might  bee  heard  to  the  place  where  wee  hoped  to  finde  some  of  our 
people.  This  was  accordingly  performed,  and  our  twoe  boats  put  off  unto  the  shore,  in  the  Admirals  boat  we  sounded  all 
the  way  and  found  from  our  shippe  untill  we  came  within  a mile  of  the  shore  nine,  eight,  and  seven  fadome:  but  before  we 
were  halfe  way  betweene  our  ships  and  the  shore  we  saw  another  great  smoke  to  the  Southwest  of  Kindrikers  mountes:  we 
therefore  thought  good  to  goe  to  that  second  smoke  first:  but  it  was  much  further  from  the  harbour  where  we  landed,  then 
we  supposed  it  to  be,  so  that  we  were  very  sore  tired  before  wee  came  to  the  smoke.  But  that  which  grieved  us  more  was 
that  when  we  came  to  the  smoke,  we  found  no  man  nor  signe  that  any  had  bene  there  lately,  nor  yet  any  fresh  water  in  all 
this  waye  to  drinke.  Being  thus  wearied  with  this  journey  we  returned  to  the  harbour  where  we  left  our  boates,  who  in  our 
absence  had  brought  their  caske  a shore  for  fresh  water,  so  we  deferred  our  going  to  Roanoak  untill  the  next  morning,  and 
caused  some  of  those  saylers  to  digge  in  those  sandie  hills  for  fresh  water  whereof  we  found  very  sufficient.  That  night  wee 
returned  aboord  with  our  boates  and  our  whole  company  in  safety. 

The  next  morning  being  the  17  of  August,  our  boates  and  company  were  prepared  againe  to  goe  up  to  Roanoak, 
but  Captaine  Spicer  had  then  sent  his  boat  ashore  for  fresh  water,  by  meanes  whereof  it  was  ten  of  the  clocke  afternoone 
before  we  put  from  our  ships  which  were  then  come  to  an  anker  within  two  miles  of  the  shore.  The  Admirals  boat  was 
halfeway  toward  the  shore,  when  Captaine  Spicer  put  off  from  his  ship.  The  Admirals  boat  first  passed  the  breach,  but  not 
without  some  danger  of  sinking,  for  we  had  a sea  brake  into  our  boat  which  filled  us  halfe  full  of  water,  but  by  the  will  of 
God  and  carefull  styrage  of  Captaine  Cooke  we  came  safe  ashore,  saving  onely  that  our  furniture,  victuals,  match  and 
powder  were  much  wet  and  spoyled.  For  at  this  time  the  winde  blue  at  Northeast  and  direct  into  the  harbour  so  great  a gale, 
that  the  Sea  brake  extremely  on  the  barre,  and  the  tide  went  very  forcibly  at  the  entrance.  By  that  time  our  Admirals  boat 
was  balled  ashore,  and  most  of  our  things  taken  out  to  dry,  Captaine  Spicer  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  breach  with  his  mast 
standing  up,  and  was  halfe  passed  over,  but  by  the  rash  and  undiscreet  styrage  of  Ralph  Skinner  his  Masters  mate,  a very 
dangerous  Sea  brake  into  their  boate  and  overset  them  quite,  the  men  kept  the  boat  some  in  it,  and  some  hanging  on  it,  but 
the  next  sea  set  the  boat  on  ground,  where  it  beat  so,  that  some  of  them  were  forced  to  let  goe  their  hold,  hoping  to  wade 
ashore:  but  the  Sea  still  beat  them  downe,  so  that  they  could  neither  stand  nor  swimme,  and  the  boat  twise  or  tbrise  was 
turned  the  keele  upward,  whereon  Captaine  Spicer  and  Skinner  hung  untill  they  sunke,  and  were  seene  no  more.  But  foure 
that  could  swimme  a litle  kept  themselves  in  deeper  water  and  were  saved  by  Captaine  Cookes  meanes,  who  so  soone  as 
he  saw  their  oversetting,  stripped  himselfe,  and  foure  other  that  could  swimme  very  well,  and  with  all  haste  possible  rowed 
unto  them,  and  saved  foure.  There  were  11  in  all  and  7 of  the  chiefest  were  drowned,  whose  names  were  Edward  Spicer, 
Ralph  Skinner,  Edward  Kelly,  Thomas  Bevis,  Hance  the  Surgion,  Edward  Kelborne,  Robert  Coleman.  This  mischance  did 
so  much  discomfort  the  saylers,  that  they  were  all  of  one  mind  not  to  goe  any  further  to  seeke  the  planters.  But  in  the  end 
by  the  commandement  and  perswasion  of  me  and  Captaine  Cooke,  they  prepared  the  boates:  and  seeing  the  Captaine  and 
me  so  resolute,  they  seemed  much  more  willing.  Our  boates  and  all  things  fitted  againe,  we  put  off  from  Hatorask,  being 
the  number  of  19  persons  in  both  boates:  but  before  we  could  get  to  the  place  where  our  planters  were  left,  it  was  so 
exceeding  darke,  that  we  overshot  the  place  a quarter  of  a mile:  there  we  espied  towards  the  North  ende  of  the  Island  the 
light  of  a great  fire  thorow  the  woods,  to  which  we  presently  rowed:  when  wee  came  right  over  against  it,  we  let  fall  our 
Grapnel  neere  the  shore  and  sounded  with  a trumpet  a Call,  and  afterwardes  many  familiar  English  tunes  of  Songs,  and 
called  to  them  friendly;  but  we  had  no  answere,  we  therefore  landed  at  day-breake,  and  comming  to  the  fire,  we  found  the 
grasse  and  sundry  rotten  trees  burning  about  the  place.  From  hence  we  went  thorow  the  woods  to  that  part  of  the  Hand 
directly  over  against  Dasamongwepeuk,  and  from  thence  we  returned  by  the  water  side,  round  about  the  North  point  of  the 
Hand,  untill  we  came  to  the  place  where  I left  our  Colony  in  the  yeere  1586.  In  all  this  way  we  saw  in  the  sand  the  print 
of  the  Salvages  feet  of  2 or  3 sorts  troaden  the  night,  and  as  we  entred  up  the  sandy  banke  upon  a tree,  in  the  very  browe 
thereof  were  curiously  carved  these  faire  Romane  letters  C R O:  which  letters  presently  we  knew  to  signifie  the  place, 
where  I should  find  the  planters  seated,  according  to  a secret  token  agreed  upon  betweene  them  and  me  at  my  last  depar- 
ture from  them,  which  was,  that  in  any  wayes  they  should  not  fade  to  write  or  carve  on  the  trees  or  posts  of  the  dores  the 
name  of  the  place  where  they  should  be  seated;  for  at  my  comming  away  they  were  prepared  to  remove  from  Roanoak  50 
miles  into  the  maine.  Therefore  at  my  departure  from  them  in  An.  1587  I willed  them,  that  if  they  should  happen  to  be  dis- 
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tressed  in  any  of  those  places,  that  then  they  should  carve  over  the  letters  or  name,  a Crosse  + in  this  forme,  but  we  found 
no  such  signe  of  distresse..  And  having  well  considered  of  this,  we  passed  toward  the  place  where  they  were  left  in  sundry 
houses,  but  we  found  the  houses  taken  downe,  and  the  place  very  strongly  enclosed  with  a high  palisado  of  great  trees,  with 
cortynes(22)  and  flankers  very  Fortlike,  and  one  of  the  chiefe  trees  or  postes  at  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  had  the  barke 
taken  off,  and  5 foote  from  the  ground  in  fayre  Capitall  letters  was  graven  CROATOAN  without  any  crosse  or  signe  of  dis- 
tresse; this  done,  we  entred  into  the  palisado,  where  we  found  many  barres  of  iron)  two  pigges  of  Lead,  foure  yron  fowlers, 
Iron  sacker-shotte,  (23)  and  such  like  heavie  thinges,  throwen  here  and  there,  almost  overgrowen  with  grasse  and  weedes. 
From  thence  wee  went  along  by  the  water  side,  towards  the  poynt  of  the  Creeke  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  of  their  botes 
or  Pinnisse,  but  we  could  perceive  no  signe  of  them,  nor  any  of  the  last  Falkons  and  small  Ordinance  which  were  left  with 
them,  at  my  departure  from  them.  At  our  returne  from  the  Creeke,  some  of  our  Saylers  meeting  us,  told  us  that  they  had 
found  where  divers  chests  had  bene  hidden,  and  long  sithence  digged  up  againe  and  broken  up,  and  much  of  the  goods  in 
them  spoyled  and  scattered  about,  but  nothing  left,  of  such  things  as  the  Savages  knew  any  use  of,  undefaced.  Presently 
Captaine  Cooke  and  I went  to  the  place,  which  was  in  the  ende  of  an  olde  trench,  made  two  yeeres  past  by  Captaine 
Amadas:  wheere  wee  found  five  Chests,  that  had  bene  carefully  hidden  of  the  Planters,  and  of  the  same  chests  three  were 
my  owne,  and  about  the  place  many  of  my  things  spoyled  and  broken,  and  my  bookes  torne  from  the  covers,  the  frames 
of  some  of  my  pictures  and  Mappes  rotten  and  spoyled  with  rayne,  and  my  armour  almost  eaten  through  with  rust;  this 
could  bee  no  other  but  the  deede  of  the  Savages  our  enemies  at  Dasamongwepeuk,  who  had  watched  the  departure  of  our 
men  to  Croatoan;  and  assoone  as  they  were  departed  digged  up  every  place  where  they  suspected  any  thing  to  be  buried: 
but  although  it  much  grieved  me  to  see  such  spoyle  of  my  goods,  yet  on  the  other  side  I greatly  joyed  that  I had  safely 
found  a certaine  token  of  their  safe  being  at  Croatoan,  which  is  the  place  where  Manteo,  was  borne,  and  the  Savages  of  the 
Hand  our  friends. (24) 

When  we  had  scene  in  this  place  so  much  as  we  could,  We  returned  to  our  Boates,  and  departed  from  the  shoare 
towards  our  shippes,  with  as  much  speede  as  we  could:  For  the  weather  beganne  to  overcast,  and  very  likely  that  a foule 
and  stormie  night  would  ensue.  Therefore  the  same  Livening  with  much  danger  and  labour,  we  got  our  selves  aboard,  by 
which  time  the  winde  and  seas  were  so  greatly  risen,  that  wee  doubted  our  Cables  and  Anchors  would  scarcely  holde 
untill  Morning:  wherefore  the  Captaine  caused  the  Boate  to  be  manned  by  five  lusty  men,  who  could  swimme  all  well,  and 
sent  them  to  the  little  Hand  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Harbour,  to  bring  aboard  sixe  of  our  men,  who  had  filled  our  caske  with 
fresh  water:  the  Boate  the  same  night  returned  aboard  with  our  men,  but  all  our  Caske  ready  filled  they  left  behinde, 
unpossible  to  bee  had  aboard  without  danger  of  casting  away  both  men  and  Boates:  for  this  night  prooved  very  stormie  and 
foule. 

The  next  Morning  it  was  agreed  by  the  Captaine  and  my  selfe,  with  the  Master  and  others,  to  wey  anchor,  and  goe 
for  the  place  at  Croatoan,  where  our  planters  were:  for  that  then  the  winde  was  good  for  that  place,  and  also  to  leave  that 
Caske  with  fresh  water  on  shoare  in  the  Hand  untill  our  returne.  So  then  they  brought  the  cable  to  the  Capston,  but  when 
the  anchor  was  almost  apecke,  the  Cable  broke,  by  meanes  whereof  we  lost  another  Anchor,  wherewith  we  drove  so  fast 
into  the  shoare,  that  wee  were  forced  to  let  fall  a third  Anchor:  which  came  so  fast  home  that  the  Shippe  was  almost 
aground  by  Kenricks  mounts:  so  that  we  were  forced  to  let  slippe  the  Cable  ende  for  ende.  And  if  it  had  not  chanced  that 
wee  had  fallen  into  a chanell  of  deeper  water,  closer  by  the  shoare  then  wee  accompted  of,  wee  could  never  have  gone 
cleare  of  the  poynt  that  lyeth  to  the  Southwardes  of  Kenricks  mounts.  Being  thus  cleare  of  some  dangers,  and  gotten  into 
deeper  waters,  but  not  without  some  losse:  for  wee  had  but  one  Cable  and  Anchor  left  us  of  foure,  and  the  weather  grew 
to  be  fouler  and  fouler;  our  victuals  scarse,  and  our  caske  and  fresh  water  lost:  it  was  therefore  determined  that  we  should 
goe  for  Saint  John  or  some  other  Hand  to  the  Southward  for  fresh  water.  And  it  was  further  purposed,  that  if  wee  could  any 
wayes  supply  our  wants  of  victuals  and  other  necessaries,  either  at  Hispaniola,  Sant  John,  or  Trynidad,  that  then  we  should 
continue  in  the  Indies  all  the  Winter  following,  with  hope  to  make  2.  rich  voyages  of  one,  and  at  our  returne  to  visit  our 
countreymen  at  Virginia.  The  captaine  and  the  whole  company  in  the  Admirall  (with  my  earnest  petitions)  thereunto  agreed, 
so  that  it  rested  onely  to  knowe  what  the  Master  of  the  Moone-light  our  consort  would  doe  herein.  But  when  we  demanded 
them  if  they  would  accompany  us  in  that  new  determination,  they  alledged  that  their  weake  and  leake  Shippe  was  not  able 
to  continue  it;  wherefore  the  same  night  we  parted,  leaving  the  Moone-light  to  goe  directly  for  England,  and  the  Admirall 
set  his  course  for  Trynidad,  which  course  we  kept  two  dayes. 


22.  Curtains. 

23.  Shot  for  sakers,  or  large  cannon. 

24.  On  the  theory,  not  generally  held,  that  the  colony  was  not  wholly  destroyed,  and  that  descendants  of  some  of  its  members  are  still  to  be  found  in 
North  Carolina,  see  Weeks,  "The  Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke:  Its  Fate  and  Survival,”  in  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  v.  107. 
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On  the  28  the  winde  changed,  and  it  was  sette  on  foule  weather  every  way:  but  this  storme  brought  the  winde  West 
and  Northwest,  and  blewe  so  forcibly,  that  wee  were  able  to  beare  no  sayle,  but  our  fore-course  halfe  mast  high,  where- 
with wee  ranne  upon  the  winde  perforce,  the  due  course  for  England,  for  that  wee  were  driven  to  change  our  first  deter- 
mination for  Trynidad,  and  stoode  for  the  Hands  of  A ores,  where  wee  purposed  to  take  in  fresh  water,  and  also  there 
hoped  to  meete  with  some  English  men  of  warre  about  those  Hands,  at  whose  hands  wee  might  obtaine  some  supply  of  our 
wants.  And  thus  continuing  our  course  for  the  A ores,  sometimes  with  calmes,  and  sometimes  with  very  scarce  windes, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September  the  winde  came  South  Southeast,  and  blew  so  exceedingly,  that  wee  were  forced  to  lye 
atry(25)  all  that  day.  At  this  time  by  account  we  judged  our  selves  to  be  about  twentie  leagues  to  the  West  of  Cuervo  and 
Flores,  but  about  night  the  Btorme  ceased,  and  fayre  weather  ensued. 

On  Thursday  the  seventeenth  wee  saw  Cuervo  and  Flores,  but  we  could  not  come  to  anker  that  night,  by  reason 
the  winde  shifted.  The  next  Morning  being  the  eighteenth,  standing  in  againe  with  Cuervo,  we  escryed  a sayle  a head  us, 
to  whom  we  gave  chase:  but  when  wee  came  neere  him,  wee  knew  him  to  be  a Spanyard,  and  hoped  to  make  sure  purchase 
of  him:  but  we  understood  at  our  speaking  with  him,  that  he  was  a prize,  and  of  the  Domingo  fleete  already  taken  by  the 
John  our  consort,  in  the  Indies.  We  learned  also  of  this  prize,  that  our  Viceadmirall  and  Pinnesse  had  fought  with  the  rest 
of  the  Domingo  fleete,  and  had  forced  them  with  their  Admirall  to  flee  unto  Jamaica  under  the  Fort  for  succour,  and  some 
of  them  ran  themselves  aground,  whereof  one  of  them  they  brought  away,  and  tooke  out  of  some  others  so  much  as  the  time 
would  permit.  And  further  wee  understood  of  them,  that  in  their  returne  from  Jamaica  about  the  Organes  neere  Cape  Saint 
Anthony,  our  Viceadmirall  mette  with  two  Shippes  of  the  mayne  land,  come  from  Mexico,  bound  for  Havana,  with  whom 
he  fought:  in  which  fight  our  Viceadmirals  Fieutenant  was  slaine,  and  the  Captaines  right  arrne  strooken  off,  with  foure 
other  of  his  men  slaine,  and  sixteene  hurt.  But  in  the  ende  he  entred,  and  tooke  one  of  the  Spanish  shippes,  which  was  so 
sore  shot  by  us  under  water,  that  before  they  could  take  out  her  treasure  she  sunke;  so  that  we  lost  thirteene  Pipes  of  silver 
which  sunke  with  her,  besides  much  other  rich  marchandize.  And  in  the  meane  time  the  other  Spanish  shippe  being  pearced 
with  nine  shotte  under  water,  got  away;  whom  our  Viceadmirall  intended  to  pursue:  but  some  of  their  men  in  the  toppe 
made  certaine  rockes,  which  they  saw  above  water  neere  the  shoare,  to  be  Gallies  of  Havana  and  Cartagena,  comming  from 
Havana  to  rescue  the  two  Ships;  Wherefore  they  gave  over  their  chase,  and  went  for  England.  After  this  intelligence  was 
given  us  by  this  our  prize,  he  departed  from  us,  and  went  for  England. 

On  Saturday  the  19.  of  September  we  came  to  an  Ancre  neere  a small  village  on  the  North  side  of  Flores,  where 
we  found  ryding  5.  English  men  of  warre,  of  whom  we  understood  that  our  Viceadmirall  And  Prize  were  gone  thence  for 
England.  One  of  these  five  was  the  Moonelight  our  consort,  who  upon  the  first  sight  of  our  comming  into  Flores,  Bet  sayle 
and  went  for  England,  not  taking  any  leave  of  us. 

On  Sunday  the  20.  the  Mary  Rose,  Admirall  of  the  Queenes  fleete,  wherein  was  Generali  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
stood  in  with  Flores,  and  divers  other  of  the  Queenes  ships,  namely  the  Hope,  the  Nonpareilia,  the  Rainebow,  the  Swift- 
sure,  the  Foresight,  with  many  other  good  merchants  ships  of  warre,  as  the  Edward  Bonaventure,  the  Marchant  Royal,  the 
Amitie,  the  Eagle,  the  Dainty  of  sir  John  Hawkins,  and  many  other  good  ships  and  pinnesses,  all  attending  to  meete  with 
the  king  of  Spaines  fleete,  comming  from  Terra  firma  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  22.  of  September  we  went  aboard  the  Raynebow,  and  towards  night  we  spake  with  the  Swift-sure,  and  gave 
him  3.  pieces.  The  captaines  desired  our  company;  wherefore  we  willingly  attended  on  them:  who  at  this  time  with  10. 
other  ships  stood  for  Faial.  But  the  Generali  with  the  rest  of  the  Fleete  were  separated  from  us,  making  two  fleetes,  for  the 
surer  meeting  with  the  Spanish  fleete. 

On  Wednesday  the  23.  we  saw  Gratiosa,(26)  where  the  Admiral  and  the  test  of  the  Queenes  fleete  were  come 
together.  The  Admirall  put  forth  a flag  of  counsel,  in  which  was  determined  that  the  whole  fleete  should  go  for  the  mayne, 
and  spred  themselves  on  the  coasts  of  Spaine  and  Portugal,  so  farre  as  conveniently  they  might,  for  the  suer  meeting  of  the 
Spanish  fleete  in  those  parts. 

The  26.  we  came  to  Faial,  where  the  Admiral  with  some  other  of  the  fleete  ankred,  other  some  plyed  up  and 
downe  betweene  that  and  the  Pico  untill  midnight,  at  which  time  the  Anthony  shot  off  a piece  and  weyed,  shewing  his  light: 
after  whom  the  whole  fleete  stood  to  the  East,  the  winde  at  Northeast  by  East. 

On  Sunday  the  27.  towards  Evening  wee  tooke  our  leave  of  the  Admirall  and  the  whole  fleete,  who  stood  to  the 
East.  But  our  shippe  accompanied  with  a Flyboate  stoode  in  again  with  S.  George,  where  we  purposed  to  take  in  more  fresh 
water,  and  some  other  fresh  victuals. 

On  Wednesday  the  30.  of  September,  seeing  the  winde  hang  so  Northerly,  that  wee  could  not  atteine  the  Hand  of 
S.  George,  we  gave  over  our  purpose  to  water  there,  and  the  next  day  framed  our  due  course  for  England. 


25.  Heave  to. 

26.  Of  the  Azores  group;  so  also  are  Fayal,  Pico,  Sao  Jorge,  and  Sao  Miguel,  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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October 

The  2.  of  October  in  the  Morning  we  saw  S.  Michaels  Hand  on  our  Starre  board  quarter. 

The  23.  at  10.  of  the  clocke  afore  noone,  we  saw  Ushant  in  Britaigne.'27) 

On  Saturday  the  24.  we  came  in  safetie,  God  be  thanked,  to  an  anker  at  Plymmouth. 


1.  What  kinds  of  delays  does  the  author  experience  as  he  attempts  to  get  his  return  voyage  to  Virginia 
underway? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  what  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  John  White's  ships  regarding  foreign  ships  and 
trade  vessels. 

3.  What  are  the  presumed  signs  of  the  colony  that  John  White  and  his  fellow  journeymen  follow  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  inhabitants  of  Roanoke?  What  are  their  experiences  as  they  attempt  to  locate 
the  colony? 

4.  What  events  seem  to  have  prevented  or  delayed  a more  extensive  search  for  the  Roanoke 
colonists? 


27.  The  most  western  of  the  islands  of  Brittany. 
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2-2  Samuel  de  Champlain's  Battle  With  the  Iroquois,  July  1609 

Lacking  sufficient  support  from  France,  Samuel  de  Champlain's  expedition  to  New  France  was  dependent 
upon  the  goodwill  of  his  Indian  allies.  In  exchange  for  their  support,  Champlain  was  expected  to  aid  his 
hosts  in  warfare.  Here  Champlain  recounts  his  journey  down  the  "River  of  the  Iroquois"  (Richelieu  River) 
to  the  lake  that  today  bears  his  name — and  his  eventual  encounter  with  the  "enemy." 

Source:  The  Journal  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  The  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George  Historical  Site, 

http://www.historiclakes.org/S_de_Champ/Champlain2.html 

I set  out  then  from  the  rapid  of  the  river  of  the  Iroquois  on  the  second  of  July.  All  the  Indians  began  to  carry  their  canoes, 
arms  and  baggage  about  half  a league  by  land,  to  avoid  the  swiftness  and  force  of  the  rapid.  This  they  soon  accomplished. 

Then  they  put  all  the  canoes  into  the  water  and  two  men  with  their  baggage  into  each;  but  they  made  one  of  the 
men  of  each  canoe  go  by  land  some  three  leagues  which  is  about  the  length  of  the  rapids,  but  the  water  is  here  less 
impetuous  than  at  the  entrance,  except  in  certain  places  where  rocks  block  the  river,  which  is  only  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  After  we  had  passed  the  rapid,  which  was  not  without  difficulty,  all  the  Indians  who  had  gone  overland, 
by  a rather  pleasant  path  through  level  country,  although  there  were  many  trees,  again  got  into  their  canoes.  The  men 
whom  I had  with  me  also  went  by  land,  but  I went  by  water  in  a canoe.  The  Indians  held  a review  of  all  their  people  and 
there  were  sixty  men  in  twenty-four  canoes.  After  holding  the  review  we  kept  on  our  way  as  far  as  an  island,  three  leagues 
long,  which  was  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  pines  I had  ever  seen.  There  the  Indians  hunted  and  took  some  game.  Con- 
tinuing some  three  leagues  farther,  we  encamped  to  take  rest  during  the  following  night. 

Immediately,  each  began,  some  to  cut  down  trees,  others  to  strip  bark  from  the  trees  to  cover  their  wigwams  in 
which  to  take  shelter,  others  to  fell  big  trees  for  a barricade  on  the  bank  of  the  river  round  their  wigwams.  They  know  how 
to  do  this  so  quickly  that  after  less  than  two  hours’  work,  five  hundred  of  their  enemies  would  have  had  difficulty  in  dri- 
ving them  out,  without  losing  many  men.  They  do  not  barricade  the  riverbank  where  their  boats  are  drawn  up,  in  order  to 
embark  in  case  of  need.  After  their  wigwams  had  been  set  up,  according  to  their  custom  each  time  they  camp,  they  sent 
three  canoes  with  nine  good  men,  to  reconnoiter  two  or  three  leagues  ahead,  whether  they  could  perceive  anything;  and 
afterwards  these  retired.  All  night  long  they  rely  upon  the  explorations  of  these  scouts,  and  it  is  a very  bad  custom;  for 
sometimes  they  are  surprised  in  their  sleep  by  their  enemies,  who  club  them  before  they  have  time  to  rise  and  defend 
themselves.  Realizing  this,  I pointed  out  to  them  the  mistake  they  were  making  and  said  that  they  ought  to  keep  watch  as 
they  had  seen  us  do  every  night,  and  have  men  posted  to  listen  and  see  whether  they  might  perceive  anything,  and  not  live 
as  they  were  doing  like  silly  creatures.  They  told  me  that  they  could  not  stay  awake,  and  that  they  worked  enough  during 
the  day  when  hunting.  Besides  when  they  go  to  war  they  divide  their  men  into  three  troops,  that  is,  one  troop  for  hunting, 
scattered  in  various  direction,  another  troop  which  forms  the  bulk  of  their  men  is  always  under  arms,  and  the  other  troop 
of  scouts  to  reconnoiter  along  the  rivers  and  see  whether  there  is  any  mark  or  sign  to  show  where  their  enemies  or  their 
friends  have  gone.  This  they  know  by  certain  marks  by  which  the  chiefs  of  one  nation  designate  those  of  another,  notifying 
one  another  from  time  to  time  of  any  variations  of  these.  In  this  way  they  recognize  whether  enemies  or  friends  have 
passed  that  way.  The  hunters  never  hunt  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  nor  of  the  scouts,  in  order  not  to  give  alarm  or  to 
cause  confusion,  but  only  when  these  have  retired  and  in  a direction  from  which  they  do  not  expect  the  enemy.  They  go 
on  in  this  way  until  they  are  within  two  or  three  days’  march  of  their  enemy,  when  they  proceed  stealthily  by  night,  all  retire 
into  the  thick  of  the  woods,  where  they  rest  without  any  straggling,  or  making  a noise,  or  making  a fire  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooking.  And  this  they  do  so  as  not  to  be  noticed,  if  by  chance  their  enemy  should  pass  that  way.  The  only  light 
they  make  is  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  which  is  almost  nothing.  They  eat  baked  Indian  meal,  steeped  in  water,  which 
becomes  like  porridge.  They  keep  these  meal  cakes  for  their  needs,  when  they  are  near  the  enemy  or  when  they  are  retiring 
after  an  attack;  for  then  they  do  not  waste  time  in  hunting  but  retire  quickly. 

Each  time  they  encamp  they  have  their  Pilotois  or  Ostemoy  who  are  people  who  play  the  part  of  wizards,  in  whom 
these  tribes  have  confidence.  One  of  these  wizards  will  set  up  a tent,  surround  it  with  small  trees,  and  cover  it  with  his  beaver- 
skin.  When  it  is  made,  he  gets  inside  so  that  he  is  completely  hidden;  then  he  seizes  one  of  the  poles  of  his  tent  and  shakes 
it  whilst  he  mumbles  between  his  teeth  certain  words,  with  which  he  declares  is  invoking  the  devil,  who  appears  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a stone  and  tells  him  whether  his  friends  will  come  upon  their  enemies  and  kill  many  of  them.  This  Pilotois  will  lie 
flat  on  the  ground,  he  will  rise  to  his  feet,  speaking  and  writhing  so  that  he  is  all  in  a perspiration,  although  stark  naked.  The 
whole  tribe  will  be  about  the  tent  sitting  on  their  buttocks  like  monkeys.  They  often  told  me  that  the  shaking  of  the  tent,  which 
I saw,  was  caused  by  the  devil  and  not  by  the  man  inside,  although  I saw  the  contrary;  for,  as  I have  said  above,  it  was  the 
Pilotois  who  would  seize  one  of  the  poles  of  the  tent,  and  make  it  move  in  this  way.  They  told  me  also  that  I should  see  fire 
coming  out  of  the  top,  but  I never  saw  any.  These  scamps  also  counterfeit  a loud,  distinct  voice,  and  speak  a language 
unknown  to  the  other  Indians.  And  when  they  speak  in  an  old  man’s  voice,  the  rest  think  that  the  devil  is  speaking,  and  is 
telling  them  what  is  going  to  happen  in  their  war,  and  what  they  must  do. 
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Yet  out  of  a hundred  words  all  these  scoundrels,  who  pretend  to  be  wizards,  do  not  speak  two  that  are  true,  and 
go  on  deceiving  these  poor  people  to  get  things  from  them,  as  do  many  others  in  this  world  who  resemble  these  gentry.  I 
often  pointed  out  to  them  that  what  they  did  was  pure  folly,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  believe  in  such  things. 

Having  learned  from  their  wizards  what  is  to  happen  to  them,  the  chiefs  take  sticks  a foot  long,  one  for  each  man, 
and  indicate  by  others  somewhat  longer,  their  leaders.  Then  they  go  into  the  wood,  and  level  off  a place  five  or  six  feet 
square,  where  the  headman,  as  sergeant-major,  arranges  all  these  sticks  as  to  him  seems  best.  Then  he  calls  all  his  com- 
panions, who  approach  fully  armed,  and  he  shows  them  the  rank  and  order,  which  they  are  to  observe  when  they  fight  with 
the  enemy.  This  all  these  Indians  regard  attentively,  and  notice  the  figure  made  with  these  sticks  by  their  chief.  And  after- 
wards they  retire  from  that  place  and  begin  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  seen  these  sticks.  Then 
they  mix  themselves  up  and  again  put  themselves  in  proper  order,  repeating  this  two  or  three  times,  and  go  back  to  their 
camp,  without  any  need  of  a sergeant  to  make  them  keep  their  ranks,  which  they  are  quite  able  to  maintain  without  get- 
ting into  confusion.  Such  is  the  method  they  observe  on  the  war-path. 

We  departed  on  the  following  day,  pursuing  our  way  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  lake.  In  it  are  many 
beautiful  low  islands  covered  with  very  fine  woods  and  meadows  with  much  wild  fowl  and  animals  to  hunt,  such  as  stags, 
fallow  deer,  fawns,  roebucks,  bears,  and  other  kinds  of  animals  which  come  from  the  mainland  to  these  islands.  We  caught 
there  a great  many  of  them.  There  are  also  many  beavers,  both  in  that  river  and  in  several  small  streams,  which  fall  into 
it.  This  region  although  pleasant  is  not  inhabited  by  Indians,  on  account  of  their  wars;  for  they  withdraw  from  the  rivers 
as  far  as  they  can  into  the  interior,  in  order  not  to  be  easily  surprised. 

On  the  following  day  we  entered  the  lake  which  is  some  80  or  100  leagues  in  length,  in  which  I saw  four  beautiful 
islands  about  ten,  twelve  and  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  which,  like  the  Iroquois  river,  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Indians;  but 
have  been  abandoned,  since  they  have  been  at  war  with  one  another.  There  are  also  several  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake,  on 
whose  banks  are  many  fine  trees  of  the  same  varieties  we  have  in  France,  with  many  of  the  finest  vines  I had  seen  anywhere. 
There  are  many  chestnut  trees,  which  I had  only  seen  on  the  shore  of  this  lake,  in  which  there  is  also  a great  abundance  of 
many  species  of  fish.  Amongst  others  there  is  one  called  by  the  natives  Chaousarou,  which  is  of  various  lengths;  but  the 
largest  of  them  as  these  tribes  have  told  me,  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long.  I have  seen  some  five  feet  long,  which  were  as 
big  as  my  thigh,  and  had  a head  as  large  as  my  two  fists,  with  a snout  two  feet  and  a half  long,  and  a double  row  of  very 
sharp,  dangerous  teeth.  Its  body  has  a good  deal  the  shape  of  the  pike;  but  it  is  protected  by  scales  of  a silvery  gray  colour 
and  so  strong  that  a dagger  could  not  pierce  them.  The  end  of  its  snout  is  like  a pig’s.  This  fish  makes  war  on  all  the  other 
fish,  which  are  in  these  lakes  and  rivers.  And,  according  to  what  these  tribes  have  told  me,  it  shows  marvelous  ingenuity  in 
that,  when  it  wishes  to  catch  birds,  it  goes  in  amongst  the  rushes  or  reeds  which  lie  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  in  several 
places,  and  puts  its  snout  out  of  the  water  without  moving.  The  result  is  that  when  the  birds  come  and  light  on  its  snout,  mis- 
taking it  for  a stump  of  wood,  the  fish  is  so  cunning  that,  shutting  its  half-open  mouth,  it  pulls  them  by  their  feet  under  the 
water.  The  natives  gave  me  the  head  of  one  of  them,  a thing  they  prize  highly,  saying  that  when  they  have  a headache,  they 
bleed  themselves  with  the  teeth  of  this  fish  at  the  spot  where  the  pain  is  and  it  eases  them  at  once. 

Continuing  our  way  along  this  lake  in  a westerly  direction  and  viewing  the  country,  I saw  towards  the  east  very 
high  mountains  on  the  tops  of  which  there  was  snow.  I enquired  of  the  natives  whether  these  parts  were  inhabited.  They 
said  they  were,  and  by  the  Iroquois,  and  that  in  those  parts  there  were  beautiful  valleys  and  fields  rich  in  com  such  as  I have 
eaten  in  that  country,  along  with  other  products  in  abundance.  And  they  said  that  the  lake  went  close  to  the  mountains, 
which,  as  I judged,  might  be  some  twenty-five  leagues  away  from  us.  Towards  the  south  I saw  others,  which  were  not  less 
lofty  than  the  first-mentioned,  but  there  was  no  snow  on  these.  The  Indians  told  me  that  it  was  there  we  were  to  meet  their 
enemies,  that  the  mountains  were  thickly  populated,  and  that  we  had  to  pass  a rapid,  which  I saw  afterwards.  Thence  they 
said  we  had  to  enter  another  lake  which  is  some  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  that  on  reaching  the  end  of  it  we  had 
to  go  by  land  some  two  leagues  and  cross  a river  which  descends  to  the  coast  of  Nommbega,  adjoining  that  of  Florida.  They 
could  go  there  in  their  canoes  in  two  days,  as  I learned  afterwards  from  some  prisoners  we  took,  who  conversed  with  me 
very  particularly  regarding  all  they  knew,  with  the  help  of  some  Algonquin  interpreters  who  knew  the  Iroquois  language. 

Now  as  we  began  to  get  within  two  or  three  days’  journey  of  the  home  of  their  enemy,  we  proceeded  only  by 
night,  and  during  the  day  we  rested.  Nevertheless,  they  kept  up  their  usual  superstitious  ceremonies  in  order  to  know  what 
was  to  happen  to  them  in  their  undertakings,  and  often  would  come  and  ask  me  whether  I had  had  dreams  and  had  seen 
their  enemies.  I would  tell  them  that  I had  not,  but  nevertheless  continued  to  inspire  them  with  courage  and  good  hope. 
When  night  came  on,  we  set  off  on  our  way  until  the  next  morning.  Then  we  retired  into  the  thick  woods  where  we  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Towards  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  after  walking  around  our  camp,  I went  to  take  a rest,  and  while  asleep 
I dreamed  that  I saw  in  the  lake  near  a mountain  our  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  drowning  before  our  eyes.  I wanted  to  succour 
them,  but  our  Indian  allies  said  to  me  that  we  should  let  them  all  perish;  for  they  were  bad  men.  When  I awoke  they  did 
not  fail  to  ask  me  as  usual  whether  I had  dreamed  anything.  I told  them  what  I had  seen  in  my  dream.  This  gave  them  such 
confidence  that  they  no  longer  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  good  fortune  awaiting  them. 
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Evening  having  come,  we  embarked  in  our  canoes  in  order  to  proceed  on  our  way,  and  as  we  were  paddling  along 
very  quietly,  and  without  making  any  noise,  about  ten  o’clock  at  night  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  month,  at  the  extremity  of 
a cape,  which  projects  into  the  lake  on  the  west  side,  we  met  the  Iroquois  on  the  war-path.  Both  they  and  we  began  to  utter 
loud  shouts  and  each  got  his  arms  ready.  We  drew  out  into  the  lake  and  the  Iroquois  landed  and  arranged  all  their  canoes  near 
one  another.  Then  they  began  to  fell  trees  with  the  poor  axes  which  they  sometimes  win  in  war,  or  with  stone  axes;  and  they 
barricaded  themselves  well. 

Our  Indians  all  night  long  also  kept  their  canoes  close  to  one  another  and  tied  to  poles  in  order  not  to  get  sepa- 
rated, but  to  fight  all  together  in  case  of  need.  We  were  on  the  water  within  bowshot  of  their  barricades.  And  when  they 
were  armed,  and  everything  in  order,  they  sent  two  canoes  which  they  separated  from  the  rest,  to  learn  from  their  enemies 
whether  they  wished  to  fight,  and  these  replied  that  they  had  no  other  desire,  but  that  for  the  moment  nothing  could  be  seen 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  daylight  in  order  to  distinguish  one  another.  They  said  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  should 
rise,  they  would  attack  us,  and  to  this  our  Indians  agreed.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  night  was  spent  in  dances  and  songs  on 
both  sides,  with  many  insults  and  other  remarks,  such  as  the  lack  of  courage  on  our  side,  how  little  we  could  do  to  resist 
or  against  them,  and  that  when  daylight  came  our  people  would  learn  all  this  to  their  ruin.  Our  side  too  was  not  lacking  in 
retort,  telling  the  enemy  that  they  would  see  such  great  deeds  of  arms  as  they  had  never  seen,  and  a great  deal  of  other  talk, 
such  as  is  flung  at  the  siege  of  a city.  Having  sung,  danced,  and  flung  words  at  one  another  for  some  time,  when  daylight 
came,  my  companions  and  I were  still  hidden,  lest  the  enemy  should  see  us,  getting  our  fire-arms  ready  as  best  we  could, 
being  however  still  separated,  each  in  a canoe  of  the  Montagnais  Indians.  After  we  were  armed  with  light  weapons,  we 
took,  each  of  us,  an  arquebus  and  went  ashore.  I saw  the  enemy  come  out  of  their  barricade,  nearly  two  hundred  in  number, 
stout  and  rugged  in  appearance.  They  came  at  a slow  pace  towards  us,  with  a dignity  and  assurance,  which  greatly  amused 
us,  having  three  chiefs  at  their  head.  Our  men  also  advanced  in  the  same  order,  telling  me  that  those  who  had  three  large 
plumes  were  the  chiefs,  and  that  they  had  only  these  three,  and  that  they  could  be  distinguished  by  these  plumes,  which 
were  much  larger  than  those  of  their  companions,  and  that  I should  do  what  I could  to  kill  them.  I promised  to  do  all  in 
my  power,  and  said  that  I was  very  sorry  they  could  not  understand  me,  so  that  I might  give  order  and  shape  to  their 
mode  of  attacking  their  enemies,  then  we  should,  without  doubt,  defeat  them  all;  but  that  this  could  not  now  be  obviated, 
and  that  I should  be  very  glad  to  show  them  my  courage  and  goodwill  when  we  should  engage  in  the  fight. 

As  soon  as  we  had  landed,  they  began  to  run  for  some  two  hundred  paces  towards  their  enemies,  who  stood 
firmly,  not  having  as  yet  noticed  my  companions,  who  went  into  the  woods  with  some  savages.  Our  men  began  to  call  me 
with  loud  cries;  and  in  order  to  give  a passage-way,  they  opened  in  two  parts,  and  put  me  at  their  head,  where  I marched 
some  twenty  paces  ahead  of  the  rest,  until  I was  within  about  thirty  paces  of  the  enemy,  who  at  once  noticed  me,  and, 
halting,  gazed  at  me,  as  I did  also  at  them.  When  I saw  them  making  a move  to  fire  at  us,  I rested  my  musket  against  my 
cheek,  and  aimed  directly  at  one  of  the  three  chiefs.  With  the  same  shot,  two  fell  to  the  ground;  and  one  of  their  men  was 
so  wounded  that  he  died  some  time  after.  I had  loaded  my  musket  with  four  balls.  When  our  side  saw  this  shot  so  favor- 
able for  them,  they  began  to  raise  such  loud  cries  that  one  could  not  have  heard  it  thunder.  Meanwhile,  the  arrows  flew  on 
both  sides.  The  Iroquois  were  greatly  astonished  that  two  men  had  been  so  quickly  killed,  although  they  were  equipped  with 
armor  woven  from  cotton  thread,  and  with  wood  which  was  proof  against  their  arrows.  This  caused  great  alarm  among 
them.  As  I was  loading  again,  one  of  my  companions  fired  shot  from  the  woods,  which  astonished  them  anew,  to  such  a 
degree  that,  seeing  their  chiefs  dead,  they  lost  courage  and  took  to  flight,  abandoning  their  camp  and  fort,  and  fleeing  into 
the  woods,  whither  I pursued  them,  killing  still  more  of  them.  Our  savages  also  killed  several  of  them  and  took  ten  or 
twelve  prisoners.  The  remainder  escaped  with  the  wounded.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  were  wounded  on  our  side  with  arrow- 
shots;  but  they  were  soon  healed. 

After  gaining  the  victory,  our  men  amused  themselves  by  taking  a greater  quantity  of  Indian  corn  and  some  meal  from 
their  enemies,  also  their  armor,  which  they  had  left  behind  that  they  might  run  better.  After  feasting  sumptuously,  dancing  and 
singing,  we  returned  three  hours  after,  with  the  prisoners.  The  spot  where  this  took  place  is  in  latitude  43°  and  some  minutes, 
and  the  lake  was  called  Champlain. . . 


1.  Describe  Samuel  de  Champlain's  attitude  toward  his  Indian  hosts  as  he  traveled  down  the  river  of 
the  Iroquois.  Do  you  think  he  respected  their  customs  or  was  he  repelled  by  them?  Why? 

2.  How  does  Champlain's  account  of  the  battle  with  the  Iroquois  belie  commonly-held  assumptions 
about  Indian  warfare? 
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2-3  An  Act  Concerning  Servants  and  Slaves 

The  transition  from  indentured  servitude  to  chattel  slavery  in  Virginia  brought  new  legal  and  social  ques- 
tions to  the  forefront.  What  legal  rights  did  indentured  servants  have?  Were  their  limits  to  the  rights  of 
slave  owners?  What  was  to  be  done  about  runaways?  Even  questions  regarding  race  relations  needed 
to  be  addressed.  The  following  statutes  passed  by  the  Virginia  colonial  legislature  addressed  these 
issues  and  attempted,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  establish  a status  quo  for  servants  and  slaves. 

Source:  William  Waller  Hening,  The  Statutes  at  Large;  Being  a Collection  of  all  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  from 

the  First  Session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Year  1619,  (New  York:  R & W & G.  Bartow,  1823).  Vol.  I. 

http://www.law.du.edu/russell/lh/alh/docs/virginiaslaverystatutes.html 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  governor,  council,  and  burgesses,  of  this  present  general  assembly,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  all  servants  brought  into  this  country  without  indenture,  if  the  said  servants  be  Christians,  and 
of  Christian  parentage,  and  above  nineteen  years  of  age,  shall  serve  but  five  years;  and  if  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  ‘till 
they  shall  become  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  no  longer. 

II.  Provided  always,  That  every  such  servant  be  carried  to  the  country  court,  within  six  months  after  his  or  her 
arrival  into  this  colony,  to  have  his  or  her  age  adjudged  by  the  court,  otherwise  shall  be  a servant  no  longer  than  the  accus- 
tomary  five  years,  although  much  under  the  age  of  nineteen  years;  and  the  age  of  such  servant  being  adjudged  by  the 
court,  within  the  limitation  aforesaid,  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  said  court,  and  be  accounted,  deemed,  and 
taken,  for  the  true  age  of  the  said  servant,  in  relation  to  the  time  of  service  aforesaid. 

III.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  herby  enacted,  That  when  any  servant  sold  for  the 
custom,  shall  pretend  to  have  indentures,  the  master  or  owner  of  such  servant,  for  discovery  of  the  truth  thereof,  may 
bring  the  said  servant  before  a justice  of  the  peace;  and  if  the  said  servant  cannot  produce  the  indenture  then,  but  shall  still 
pretend  to  have  one,  the  said  justice  shall  assign  two  months  time  for  the  doing  thereof,  in  which  time,  if  the  said  servant 
shall  not  produce  his  or  her  indenture,  it  shall  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  never  was  one,  and  shall  be  a bar  to  his  or 
her  claim  of  making  use  of  one  afterwards,  or  taking  any  advantage  by  one. 

IV.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  all  servants  imported  and 
brought  into  this  country,  by  sea  or  land,  who  were  not  Christians  in  their  native  country,  (except  Turks  and  Moors  in  amity 
with  her  majesty,  and  others  that  can  make  due  proof  of  their  being  free  in  England,  or  any  other  Christian  country,  before 
they  were  shipped,  in  order  to  transportation  hither)  shall  be  accounted  and  be  slaves,  and  as  such  be  here  bought  and  sold 
notwithstanding  a conversion  to  Christianity  afterwards. 

V.  And  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  here- 
after import  into  this  colony,  and  here  sell  as  a slave,  any  person  or  persons  that  shall  have  been  a freeman  in  any  Chris- 
tian country,  island,  or  plantation,  such  importer  and  seller  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  to  the  party  from  whom  the 
said  freeman  shall  recover  his  freedom,  double  the  sum  for  which  the  said  freeman  was  sold.  To  be  recovered,  in  any  court 
of  record  within  this  colony,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  wherein  the  defendant  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
plead  in  bar,  any  act  or  statute  for  limitation  of  actions. 

VI.  Provided  always,  That  a slave’s  being  in  England,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  discharge  him  of  his  slavery, 
without  other  proof  of  his  being  manumitted  there. 

VII.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  all  masters  and  owners  of  ser- 
vants, shall  find  and  provide  for  their  servants,  wholesome  and  competent  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging,  by  the  discretion  of  the 
county  court;  and  shall  not,  at  any  time,  give  immoderate  correction;  neither  shall,  at  any  time,  whip  a Christian  white  servant 
naked,  without  an  order  from  a justice  of  the  peace:  And  if  any,  notwithstanding  this  act,  shall  presume  to  whip  a Christian 
white  servant  naked,  without  such  order,  the  person  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  the  same,  forty  shillings  sterling, 
to  the  party  injured:  To  be  recovered,  with  costs,  upon  petition,  without  the  formal  process  of  an  action,  as  in  and  by  this  act 
is  provided  for  servants  complaints  to  be  heard;  provided  complaint  be  made  within  six  months  after  such  whipping. 

VIII.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  herby  enacted,  That  all  servants,  (not  being  slaves,) 
whether  imported,  or  become  servants  of  their  own  accord  here,  or  bound  by  any  court  or  church-wardens,  shall  have  their 
complaints  received  by  a justice  of  the  peace,  who,  if  he  find  cause,  shall  bind  the  master  over  to  answer  the  complaint  at 
court;  and  it  shall  be  there  determined:  And  all  complaints  of  servants,  shall  and  may,  by  virtue  hereof,  be  received  at  any  time, 
upon  petition,  in  the  court  of  the  county  wherein  they  reside,  without  the  formal  process  of  an  action;  and  also  full  power  and 
authority  is  hereby  given  to  the  said  court,  by  their  discretion,  (having  first  summoned  the  masters  or  owners  to  justify  them- 
selves, if  they  think  fit,)  to  adjudge,  order,  and  appoint  what  shall  be  necessary,  as  to  diet,  lodging,  clothing,  and  correction: 
1 And  if  any  master  or  owner  shall  not  thereupon  comply  with  the  said  court’s  order,  the  said  court  is  hereby  authorised  and 
empowered,  upon  a second  just  complaint,  to  order  such  servant  to  be  immediately  sold  at  an  outcry,  by  the  sheriff,  and  after 
charges  deducted,  the  remainder  of  what  the  said  servant  shall  be  sold  for,  to  be  paid  and  satisfied  to  such  owner. 
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IX.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  if  such  servant  be  so  sick  or  lame,  or  otherwise  rendered  so  inca- 
pable, that  he  or  she  cannot  be  sold  for  such  a value,  at  least,  as  shall  satisfy  the  fees,  and  other  incident  charges  accrued, 
the  said  court  shall  then  order  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish  to  take  care  of  and  provide  for  the  said  servant,  until  such 
servant’s  time,  due  by  law  to  the  said  master,  or  owner,  shall  be  expired,  or  until  such  servant,  shall  be  so  recovered,  as  to 
be  sold  for  defraying  the  said  fees  and  charges:  And  further,  the  said  court,  from  time  to  time,  shall  order  the  charges  of 
keeping  the  said  servant,  to  be  levied  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  master  or  owner  of  the  said  servant,  by  distress. 

X.  And  be  it  also  enacted,  That  all  servants,  whether,  by  importation,  indenture,  or  hire  here,  as  well  feme  coverts, 
as  others,  shall,  in  like  manner,  as  is  provided,  upon  complaints  of  misusage,  have  their  petitions  received  in  court,  for  their 
wages  and  freedom,  without  the  formal  process  of  an  action;  and  proceedings,  and  judgment,  shall,  in  like  manner,  also, 
be  had  thereupon. 

XI.  And  for  a further  Christian  care  and  usage  of  all  Christian  servants.  Be  it  also  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  no  negros,  mulattos,  or  Indians,  although  Christians,  or  Jews,  Moors,  Mahometans,  or 
other  infidels,  shall,  at  any  time,  purchase  any  Christian  servant,  nor  any  other,  except  of  their  own  complexion,  or  such  as 
are  declared  slaves  by  this  act:  And  if  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  Jew,  Moor,  Mahometan,  or  other  infidel,  or  such  as  are 
declared  slaves  by  this  act,  shall,  notwithstanding,  purchase  any  Christian  white  servant,  the  said  servant  shall,  ipso  facto, 
become  free  and  acquit  from  any  service  then  due,  and  shall  be  so  held,  deemed,  and  taken:  And  if  any  person,  having  such 
Christian  servant,  shall  intermarry  with  any  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  Jew,  Moor,  Mahometan,  or  other  infidel,  every 
Christian  white  servant  of  every  such  person  so  intermarrying,  shall,  ipso  facto,  become  free  and  acquit  from  any  service  then 
due  to  such  master  or  mistress  so  intermarrying,  as  aforesaid. 

XII.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  no  master  or  owner  of  any 
servant  shall  during  the  time  of  such  servant’s  servitude,  make  any  bargain  with  his  or  her  said  servant  for  further  service, 
or  other  matter  or  thing  relating  to  liberty,  or  personal  profit,  unless  the  same  be  made  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation, of  the  court  of  that  county  where  the  master  or  owner  resides:  And  if  any  servants  shall,  at  any  time  bring  in  goods 
or  money,  or  during  the  time  of  their  service,  by  gift,  or  any  other  lawful  ways  or  means,  come  to  have  any  goods  or  money, 
they  shall  enjoy  the  propriety  thereof,  and  have  the  sole  use  and  benefit  thereof  to  themselves.  And  if  any  servant  shall 
happen  to  fall  sick  or  lame,  during  the  time  of  service,  so  that  he  or  she  becomes  of  little  or  no  use  to  his  or  her  master  or 
owner,  but  rather  a charge,  the  said  master  or  owner  shall  not  put  away  the  said  servant,  but  shall  maintain  him  or  her,  during 
the  whole  time  he  or  she  was  before  obliged  to  serve,  by  indenture,  custom  or  order  of  court:  And  if  any  master  or  owner, 
shall  put  away  any  such  sick  or  lame  servant,  upon  pretence  of  freedom,  and  that  servant  shall  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish,  the  said  master  or  owner  shall  forfeit  and  pay  ten  pounds  current  money  of  Virginia,  to  the  church-wardens  of  the 
parish  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  for  the  use  of  the  said  parish:  To  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court 
of  record  in  this  her  majesty’s  colony  and  dominion,  in  which  no  essoin,  protection,  or  wager  of  law,  shall  be  allowed. 

XIII.  And  whereas  there  has  been  a good  and  laudable  custom  of  allowing  servants  corn  and  cloaths  for  their  pre- 
sent support,  upon  their  freedom;  but  nothing  in  that  nature  ever  made  certain.  Be  it  also  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  paid  and  allowed  to  every  imported  servant,  not  having  yearly  wages,  at 
the  time  of  service  ended,  by  the  master  or  owner  of  such  servant,  viz:  To  every  male  servant,  ten  bushels  of  indian  corn, 
thirty  shillings  in  money,  or  the  value  thereof,  in  goods,  and  one  well  fixed  musket  or  fuzee,  of  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings,  at  least:  and  to  every  woman  servant,  fifteen  bushels  of  indian  corn,  and  forty  shillings  in  money,  or  the  value 
thereof,  in  goods:  Which,  upon  refusal,  shall  be  ordered,  with  costs,  upon  petition  to  the  county  court,  in  manner  as  is  herein 
before  directed,  for  servants  complaints  to  be  heard. 

XIV.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  all  servants  shall  faithfully 
and  obediently,  all  the  whole  time  of  their  service,  do  all  their  masters  or  owners  just  and  lawful  commands.  And  if  any 
servant  shall  resist  the  master,  or  mistress,  or  overseer,  or  offer  violence  to  any  of  them,  the  said  servant  shall,  for  every 
such  offence,  be  adjudged  to  serve  his  or  her  said  master  or  owner,  one  whole  year  after  the  time,  by  indenture,  custom, 
or  former  order  of  court,  shall  be  expired. 

XV.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall 
buy,  sell,  or  receive  of,  to,  or  from,  any  servant,  or  slave,  any  coin  or  commodity  whatsoever,  without  the  leave,  licence,  or 
consent  of  the  master  or  owner  of  the  said  servant,  or  slave:  And  if  any  person  shall,  contrary  hereunto,  without  the  leave 
or  licence  aforesaid,  deal  with  any  servant,  or  slave,  he  or  she  so  offending,  shall  be  imprisoned  one  calendar  month,  without 
bail  or  main-prize;  and  then,  also  continue  in  prison,  until  he  or  she  shall  find  good  security,  in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  cur- 
rent money  of  Virginia,  for  the  good  behaviour  for  one  year  following;  wherein,  a second  offence  shall  be  a breach  of  the 
bond  and  moreover  shall  forfeit  and  pay  four  times  the  value  of  the  things  so  bought,  sold,  or  received,  to  the  master  or 
owner  of  such  servant,  or  slave:  To  be  recovered,  with  costs,  by  action  upon  the  case,  in  any  court  of  record  in  this  her 
majesty’s  colony  and  dominion,  wherein  no  essoin  protection,  or  wager  of  law,  or  other  than  one  imparlance,  shall  be 
allowed. 
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XVI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  when  any  person  or  persons  convict  for  dealing  with  a servant,  or 
slave,  contrary  to  this  act,  shall  not  immediately  give  good  and  sufficient  security  for  his  or  her  good  behaviour,  as  afore- 
said: then,  in  such  case,  the  court  shall  order  thirty-nine  lashes,  well  laid  on,  upon  the  bare  back  of  such  offender,  at  the 
common  whipping-post  of  the  county,  and  the  said  offender  to  be  thence  discharged  of  giving  such  bond  and  security. 

XVII.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  and  declared,  That  in  all  cases 
of  penal  laws,  whereby  persons  free  are  punishable  by  fine,  servants  shall  be  punished  by  whipping,  after  the  rate  of 
twenty  lashes  for  every  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  fifty  shillings  current  money,  unless  the  servant  so  culpable,  can 
and  will  procure  some  person  or  persons  to  pay  the  fine;  in  which  case,  the  said  servant  shall  be  adjudged  to  serve  such 
benefactor,  after  the  time  by  indenture,  custom,  or  order  of  court,  to  his  or  her  then  present  master  or  owner,  shall  be 
expired,  after  the  rate  of  one  month  and  a half  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco;  any  thing  in  this  act  contained,  to  the 
contrary,  in  any-wise,  notwithstanding. 

XVIII.  And  if  any  women  servant  shall  be  delivered  of  a bastard  child  within  the  time  of  her  service  aforesaid, 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  in  recompense  of  the  loss  and  trouble  occasioned 
her  master  or  mistress  thereby,  she  shall  for  every  such  offence,  serve  her  said  master  or  owner  one  whole  year  after  her 
time  by  indenture,  custom,  and  former  order  of  court,  shall  be  expired;  or  pay  her  said  master  or  owner,  one  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco;  and  the  reputed  father,  if  free,  shall  give  security  to  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish  where  that  child 
shall  be,  to  maintain  the  child,  and  keep  the  parish  indemnified;  or  be  compelled  thereto  by  order  of  the  county  court,  upon 
the  said  church-wardens  complaint:  But  if  a servant,  he  shall  make  satisfaction  of  the  parish,  for  keeping  the  said  child,  after 
his  time  by  indenture,  custom,  or  order  of  court,  to  his  then  present  master  or  owner,  shall  be  expired;  or  be  compelled 
thereto,  by  order  of  the  county  court,  upon  complaint  of  the  church  wardens  of  the  said  parish,  for  the  time  being.  And  if 
any  woman  servant  shall  be  got  with  child  by  her  master,  neither  the  said  master,  nor  his  executors,  administrators,  nor 
assigns,  shall  have  any  claim  of  service  against  her,  for  or  by  reason  of  such  child;  but  she  shall,  when  her  time  due  to  her 
said  master,  by  indenture,  custom  or  order  of  court,  shall  be  expired,  be  sold  by  the  church-wardens,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  parish  wherein  such  child  shall  be  born,  for  one  year,  or  pay  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco;  and  the  said  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tobacco,  or  whatever  she  shall  be  sold  for,  shall  be  emploied,  by  the  vestry,  to  the  use  of  the  said  parish. 
And  if  any  woman  servant  shall  have  a bastard  child  by  a negro,  or  mulatto,  over  and  above  the  years  service  due  to  her 
master  or  owner,  she  shall  immediately,  upon  the  expiration  of  her  time  to  her  then  present  master  or  owner,  pay  down  to 
the  church-wardens  of  the  parish  wherein  such  child  shall  be  born,  for  the  use  of  the  said  parish  fifteen  pounds  current 
money  of  Virginia,  or  be  by  them  sold  for  five  years  to  the  use  aforesaid:  And  if  a free  Christian  white  woman  shall  have 
such  bastard  child,  by  a negro,  or  mulatto,  for  every  such  offence,  she  shall,  within  one  month  after  her  delivery  of  such 
bastard  child,  pay  to  the  church-wardens  for  the  time  being,  of  the  parish  wherein  such  child  shall  be  born,  for  the  use  of 
the  said  parish  fifteen  pounds  current  money  of  Virginia,  or  be  by  them  sold  for  five  years  to  the  use  aforesaid:  And  in  both 
the  said  cases,  the  church-wardens  shall  bind  the  said  child  to  be  a servant,  until  it  shall  be  of  thirty  one  years  of  age. 

XIX.  And  for  a further  prevention  of  that  abominable  mixture  and  spurious  issue,  which  hereafter  may  increase 
in  this  her  majesty’s  colony  and  dominion,  as  well  by  English,  and  other  white  men  and  women  intermarrying  with  negros 
or  mulattos,  as  by  their  unlawful  coition  with  them.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That 
whatsoever  English,  or  other  white  man  or  woman,  being  free,  shall  intermarry  with  a negro  or  mulatto  man  or  woman, 
bond  or  free,  shall,  by  judgment  of  the  county  court,  be  committed  to  prison,  and  there  remain,  during  the  space  of  six 
months,  without  bail  or  mainprize;  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay  ten  pounds  current  money  of  Virginia,  to  the  use  of  the  parish, 
as  aforesaid. 

XX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  or  other  minister,  or  person  whatso- 
ever, within  this  colony  and  dominion,  shall  hereafter  wittingly  presume  to  marry  a white  man  with  a negro  or  mulatto 
woman;  or  to  marry  a white  woman  with  a negro  or  mulatto  man,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  and  paying,  for  every  such  mar- 
riage the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco;  one  half  to  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  for 
and  towards  the  support  of  the  government,  and  the  contingent  charges  thereof;  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer;  To  be 
recovered,  with  costs,  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  court  of  record  within  this  her  majesty’s  colony 
and  dominion,  wherein  no  essoin,  protection,  or  wager  of  law,  shall  be  allowed. 

XXI.  And  because  poor  people  may  not  be  destitute  of  emploiment,  upon  suspicion  of  being  servants,  and  ser- 
vants also  kept  from  running  away.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  every  servant, 
when  his  or  her  time  of  service  shall  be  expired,  shall  repair  to  the  court  of  the  county  where  he  or  she  served  the  last  of 
his  or  her  time,  and  there,  upon  sufficient  testimony,  have  his  or  her  freedom  entered;  and  a certificate  thereof  from  the  clerk 
of  the  said  court,  shall  be  sufficient  to  authorise  any  person  to  entertain  or  hire  such  servant,  without  any  danger  of  this  law. 
And  if  it  shall  at  any  time  happen,  that  such  certificate  is  won  out,  or  lost,  the  said  clerk  shall  grant  a new  one,  and  therein 
also  recite  the  accident  happened  to  the  old  one.  And  whoever  shall  hire  such  servant,  shall  take  his  or  her  certificate,  and 
keep  it,  ‘till  the  contracted  time  shall  be  expired.  And  if  any  person  whatsoever,  shall  harbour  or  entertain  any  servant  by 
importation,  or  by  contract,  or  indenture  made  here,  not  having  such  certificate,  he  or  she  so  offending,  shall  pay  to  the 
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master  or  owner  of  such  servant,  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  natural  day  he  or  she  shall  so  harbour  or  entertain  such 
runaway:  To  be  recovered,  with  costs,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  of  record  within  this  her  majesty’s  colony  and 
dominion,  wherein  no  essoin,  protection,  or  wager  of  law,  shall  be  allowed.  And  also,  if  any  runaway  shall  make  use  of  a 
forged  certificate,  or  after  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  any  master  or  mistress,  upon  being  hired,  shall  steal  the  same  away, 
and  thereby  procure  entertainment,  the  person  entertaining  such  servant,  upon  such  forged  or  stolen  certificate,  shall  not  be 
culpable  by  this  law:  But  the  said  runaway,  besides  making  reparation  for  the  loss  of  time,  and  charges  in  recovery,  and 
other  penalties  by  this  law  directed,  shall,  for  making  use  of  such  forged  or  stolen  certificate,  or  for  such  theft  aforesaid, 
stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  upon  a court  day:  And  the  person  forging  such  certificate,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  ten  pounds 
current  money;  one  half  thereof  to  be  to  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  for  and  towards  the  support  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  the  contingent  charges  thereof,  and  the  other  half  to  the  master  or  owner  of  such  servant,  if  he  or  she  will 
inform  or  sue  for  the  same,  otherwise  to  the  informer:  To  be  recovered,  with  costs,  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint  or  infor- 
mation, in  any  court  of  record  in  this  her  majesty’s  colony  and  dominion,  wherein  no  essoin,  protection,  or  wager  of  law, 
shall  be  allowed.  And  if  any  person  or  persons  convict  of  forging  such  certificate,  shall  not  immediately  pay  the  said  ten 
pounds,  and  costs,  or  give  security  to  do  the  same  within  six  months,  he  or  she  so  convict,  shall  receive,  on  his  or  her  bare 
back,  thirty-nine  lashes,  well  laid  on,  at  the  common  whipping  post  of  the  county;  and  shall  be  thence  discharged  of  paying 
the  said  ten  pounds,  and  costs,  and  either  of  them. 

XXII.  Provided,  That  when  any  master  or  mistress  shall  happen  to  hire  a runaway,  upon  a forged  certificate,  and 
a servant  deny  that  he  delivered  any  such  certificate,  the  Onus  Probandi  shall  lie  upon  the  person  hiring,  who  upon  failure 
therein,  shall  be  liable  to  the  fines  and  penalties,  for  entertaining  runaway  servants,  without  certificate. 

XXIII.  And  for  encouragement  of  all  persons  to  take  up  runaways,  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  for  the  taking  up  of  every  servant,  or  slave,  if  ten  miles,  or  above,  from  the  house  or  quarter  where 
such  servant,  or  slave  was  kept,  there  shall  be  allowed  by  the  public,  as  a reward  to  the  taker-up,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco;  and  if  above  five  miles,  and  under  ten,  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco:  Which  said  several  rewards  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  shall  also  be  paid  in  the  county  where  such  taker-up  shall  reside,  and  shall  be 
again  levied  by  the  public  upon  the  master  or  owner  of  such  runaway,  for  reimbursement  of  the  same  to  the  public.  And 
for  the  greater  certainty  in  paying  the  said  rewards  and  reimbursement  of  the  public,  every  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom 
such  runaway  shall  be  brought,  upon  the  taking  up,  shall  mention  the  proper-name  and  sur-name  of  the  taker-up,  and  the 
county  of  his  or  her  residence,  together  with  the  time  and  place  of  taking  up  the  said  runaway;  and  shall  also  mention  the 
name  of  the  said  runaway,  and  the  proper-name  and  sur-name  of  the  master  or  owner  of  such  runaway,  and  the  county  of 
his  or  her  residence,  together  with  the  distance  of  miles,  in  the  said  justice’s  judgment,  from  the  place  of  taking  up  the  said 
runaway,  to  the  house  or  quarter  where  such  runaway  was  kept. 

XXIV.  Provided,  That  when  any  negro,  or  other  runaway,  that  doth  not  speak  English,  and  cannot,  or  through 
obstinacy  will  not,  declare  the  name  of  his  or  her  masters  or  owner,  that  then  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  said  justice  to  cer- 
tify the  same,  instead  of  the  name  of  such  runaway,  and  the  proper  name  and  sur-name  of  his  or  her  master  or  owner,  and 
the  county  of  his  or  her  residence  and  distance  of  miles,  as  aforesaid;  and  in  such  case,  shall,  by  his  warrant,  order  the  said 
runaway  to  be  conveyed  to  the  public  gaol,  of  this  country,  there  to  be  continued  prisoner  until  the  master  or  owner  shall 
be  known;  who,  upon  paying  the  charges  of  the  imprisonment,  or  give  caution  to  the  prison-keeper  for  the  same,  together 
with  the  reward  of  two  hundred  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  as  the  case  shall  be,  shall  have  the  said  runaway 
restored. 

XXV.  And  further,  the  said  justice  of  the  peace,  when  such  runaway  shall  be  brought  before  him,  shall,  by  his 
warrant  commit  the  said  runaway  to  the  next  constable,  and  therein  also  order  him  to  give  the  said  runaway  so  many 
lashes  as  the  said  justice  shall  think  fit,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  thirty-nine;  and  then  to  be  conveyed  from  constable 
to  constable,  until  the  said  runaway  shall  be  carried  home,  or  to  the  country  gaol,  as  aforesaid,  every  constable  through 
whose  hands  the  said  runaway  shall  pass,  giving  a receipt  at  the  delivery;  and  every  constable  failing  to  execute  such  war- 
rant according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  or  refusing  to  give  such  receipt,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
to  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish  wherein  such  failure  shall  be,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish:  To  be  recov- 
ered, with  costs,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  of  record  in  this  her  majesty’s  colony  and  dominion,  wherein  no  essoin, 
protection  or  wager  of  law,  shall  be  allowed.  And  such  corporal  punishment  shall  not  deprive  the  master  or  owner  of  such 
mnaway  of  the  other  satisfaction  here  in  this  act  appointed  to  be  made  upon  such  servant’s  running  away. 

XXVI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  servant  or  slave,  in  his  or  her  running  away, 
shall  have  crossed  the  great  bay  of  Chesapeak,  and  shall  be  brought  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  the  said  justice  shall, 
instead  of  committing  such  runaway  to  the  constable,  commit  him  or  her  to  the  sheriff,  who  is  hereby  required  to  receive 
every  such  runaway,  according  to  such  warrant,  and  to  cause  him,  her,  or  them,  to  be  transported  again  across  the  bay,  and 
delivered  to  a constable  there;  and  shall  have,  for  all  his  trouble  and  charge  herein,  for  every  such  servant  or  slave,  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  tobacco,  paid  by  the  public;  which  shall  be  reimbursed  again  by  the  master  or  owner  of  such  runaway,  as 
aforesaid,  in  manner  aforesaid. 
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XXVII.  Provided  also.  That  when  any  runaway  servant  that  shall  have  crossed  the  said  bay,  shall  get  up  into  the 
country,  in  any  county  distant  from  the  bay,  that  then,  in  such  case,  the  said  runaway  shall  be  committed  to  a constable,  to 
be  conveyed  from  constable  to  constable,  until  he  shall  be  brought  to  a sheriff  of  some  county  adjoining  to  the  said  bay  of 
Chesapeak,  which  sheriff  is  also  hereby  required,  upon  such  warrant,  to  receive  such  runaway,  under  the  rules  and  conditions 
aforesaid;  and  cause  him  or  her  to  be  conveyed  as  aforesaid;  and  shall  have  the  reward,  as  aforesaid. 

XXVIII.  And  for  the  better  preventing  of  delays  in  returning  of  such  runaways.  Be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  sheriff, 
under  sheriff,  or  other  officer  of,  or  belonging  to  the  sheriffs,  shall  cause  or  suffer  any  such  runaway  (so  committed  for  pas- 
sage over  the  bay)  to  work,  the  said  sheriff,  to  whom  such  runaway  shall  be  so  committed,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
master  or  owner,  of  every  such  servant  or  slave,  so  put  to  work,  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco;  To  be  recovered,  with 
costs,  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  court  of  record  within  this  her  majesty’s  colony  and  dominion, 
wherein  no  essoin,  protection,  or  wager  of  law,  shall  be  allowed. 

XXIX.  And  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  if  any  constable,  or  sheriff, 
into  whose  hands  a runaway  servant  or  slave  shall  be  committed,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  suffer  such  runaway  to  escape, 
the  said  constable  or  sheriff  shall  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  party  grieved,  for  recovery  of  his  damages,  at  the  common 
law  with  costs. 

XXX.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  every  runaway  servant, 
upon  whose  account,  either  of  the  rewards  aforementioned  shall  be  paid,  for  taking  up,  shall  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  so  paid  by  the  master  or  owner,  serve  his  or  her  said  master  or  owner,  after  his  or  her  time  by  indenture,  custom, 
or  former  order  of  court,  shall  be  expired,  one  calendar  month  and  an  half,  and  moreover,  shall  serve  double  the  time 
such  servant  shall  be  absent  in  such  running  away;  and  shall  also  make  reparation,  by  service,  to  the  said  master  or  owner, 
for  all  necessary  disbursements  and  charges,  in  pursuit  and  recovery  of  the  said  runaway;  to  be  adjudged  and  allowed  in 
the  county  court,  after  the  rate  of  one  year  for  eight  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  so  proportionally  for  a greater  or  lesser 
quantity. 

XXXI.  Provided,  That  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  runaways,  shall  carry  them  to  court  the  next  court  held  for 
the  said  county,  after  the  recovery  of  such  runaway,  otherwise  it  shall  be  in  the  breast  of  the  court  to  consider  the  occasion 
of  delay,  and  to  hear,  or  refuse  the  claim,  according  to  their  discretion,  without  appeal,  for  the  refusal. 

XXXII.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  no  master,  mistress,  or 
overseer  of  a family,  shall  knowingly  permit  any  slave,  not  belonging  to  him  or  her,  to  be  and  remain  upon  his  or  her  plan- 
tation, above  four  hours  at  any  one  time,  without  the  leave  of  such  slave’s  master,  mistress,  or  overseer,  on  penalty  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  informer;  cognizable  by  a justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  wherein  such 
offence  shall  be  committed. 

XXXIII.  Provided  also,  That  if  any  runaway  servant,  adjudged  to  serve  for  the  charges  of  his  or  her  pursuit  and 
recovery,  shall,  at  the  time,  he  or  she  is  so  adjudged,  repay  and  satisfy,  or  give  good  security  before  the  court,  for  repai- 
ment  and  satisfaction  of  the  same,  to  his  or  her  master  or  owner,  within  six  months  after,  such  master  or  owner  shall  be 
obliged  to  accept  thereof,  in  lieu  of  the  service  given  and  allowed  for  such  charges  and  disbursements. 

XXXIV.  And  if  any  slave  resist  his  master,  or  owner,  or  other  person,  by  his  or  her  order,  correcting  such  slave, 
and  shall  happen  to  be  killed  in  such  correction,  it  shall  not  be  accounted  felony;  but  the  master,  owner,  and  every  such 
other  person  so  giving  correction,  shall  be  free  and  acquit  of  all  punishment  and  accusation  for  the  same,  as  if  such  acci- 
dent had  never  happened:  And  also,  if  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  bond  or  free,  shall  at  any  time,  lift  his  or  her  hand, 
in  opposition  against  any  Christian,  not  being  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  he  or  she  so  offending,  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  party,  receive  on  his  or  her  bare  back,  thirty  lashes,  well  laid  on;  cognizable  by  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  that  county  wherein  such  offence  shall  be  committed. 

XXXV.  And  also  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  no  slave  go  armed  with 
gun,  sword,  club,  staff,  or  other  weapon,  nor  go  from  off  the  plantation  and  seat  of  land  where  such  slave  shall  be  appointed 
to  live,  without  a certificate  of  leave  in  writing,  for  so  doing,  from  his  or  her  master,  mistress,  or  overseer:  And  if  any  slave 
shall  be  found  offending  herein,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  apprehend  and  deliver  such  slave  to  the  next 
constable  or  head-borough,  who  is  hereby  enjoined  and  required,  without  further  order  or  warrant,  to  give  such  slave 
twenty  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back,  well  laid  on,  and  so  send  him  or  her  home:  And  all  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  now 
belonging,  or  that  hereafter  shall  belong  to  any  slave,  or  of  any  slaves  mark  in  this  her  majesty’s  colony  and  dominion,  shall 
be  seised  and  sold  by  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish,  wherein  such  horses,  cattle,  or  hogs  shall  be,  and  the  profit  thereof 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish:  And  also,  if  any  damage  shall  be  hereafter  committed  by  any  slave  living 
at  a quarter  where  there  is  no  Christian  overseer,  the  master  or  owner  of  such  slave  shall  be  liable  to  action  for  the  tres- 
pass and  damage,  as  if  the  same  had  been  done  by  him  or  herself. 

XXXVI.  And  also  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  That  baptism  of  slaves  doth  not  exempt  them  from  bondage; 
and  that  all  children  shall  be  bond  or  free,  according  to  the  condition  of  their  mothers,  and  the  particular  directions  of  this  act. 
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XXXVII.  And  whereas,  many  times,  slaves  run  away  and  lie  out,  hid  and  lurking  in  swamps,  woods,  and  other 
obscure  places,  killing  hogs,  and  committing  other  injuries  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  her  majesty’s  colony  and  dominion, 
Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  in  all  such  cases,  upon  intelligence  given 
of  any  slaves  lying  out,  as  aforesaid,  any  two  justices  ( Quorum  unus ) of  the  peace  of  the  county  wherein  such  slave  is  sup- 
posed to  lurk  or  do  mischief,  shall  be  and  are  empowered  and  required  to  issue  proclamation  against  all  such  slaves, 
reciting  their  names,  and  owners  names,  if  they  are  known,  and  thereby  requiring  them,  and  every  of  them,  forthwith  to  sur- 
render themselves;  and  also  empowering  the  sheriff  of  the  said  county,  to  take  such  power  with  him,  as  he  shall  think  fit 
and  necessary,  for  the  effectual  apprehending  such  out-lying  slave  or  slaves,  and  go  in  search  of  them:  Which  proclama- 
tion shall  be  published  on  a Sabbath  day,  at  the  door  of  every  church  and  chapel,  in  the  said  county,  by  the  parish  clerk, 
or  reader,  of  the  church,  immediately  after  divine  worship:  And  in  case  any  slave,  against  whom  proclamation  hath  been 
thus  issued,  and  once  published  at  any  church  or  chapel,  as  aforesaid,  stay  out,  and  do  not  immediately  return  home,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  kill  and  destroy  such  slaves  by  such  ways  and  means  as  he,  she,  or  they 
shall  think  fit,  without  accusation  or  impeachment  of  any  crime  for  the  same:  And  if  any  slave,  that  hath  run  away  and  lain 
out  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  apprehended  by  the  sheriff,  or  any  other  person,  upon  the  application  of  the  owner  of  the  said 
slave,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  county  court,  to  order  such  punishment  to  the  said  slave,  either  by  dismembering, 
or  any  other  way,  not  touching  his  life,  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit,  for  the  reclaiming  any  such  incorrigible 
slave,  and  terrifying  others  from  the  like  practices. 

XXXVIII.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  further  enacted,  That  for  every  slave  killed,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  or  put 
to  death  by  law,  the  master  or  owner  of  such  slave  shall  be  paid  by  the  public: 

XXXIX.  And  to  the  end,  the  true  value  of  every  slave  killed,  or  put  to  death,  as  aforesaid,  may  be  the  better 
known;  and  by  that  means,  the  assembly  the  better  enabled  to  make  a suitable  allowance  thereupon.  Be  it  enacted,  That 
upon  application  of  the  master  or  owner  of  any  such  slave,  to  the  court  appointed  for  proof  of  public  claims,  the  said 
court  shall  value  the  slave  in  money,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  return  a certificate  thereof  to  the  assembly,  with  the 
rest  of  the  public  claims. 


1.  It  is  easy  to  examine  laws  such  as  these  and  see  the  many  ways  in  which  servants  and  slaves  were 
denied  legal  rights  and  social  status  in  colonial  Virginia.  See  if  you  can  discern,  however,  the  ways 
that  these  same  statutes  limit  the  power  of  slave  owners  and  masters  of  indentured  servants. 

2.  How  did  runaways  pose  particularly  difficult  legal  problems  for  Virginia  colonists?  How  did  these 
statutes  solve  the  dilemmas? 
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2-4  Reasons  for  the  Plantation  in  New  England  (1629) 

The  following  document  was  transcribed  by  Forth  Winthrop,  son  of  John  Winthrop,  but  its  author  may 
never  be  known.  The  original  document  was  found  in  John  Winthrop's  possessions  and  contains  his 
marginal  notes  dated  in  1629.  The  purpose  of  the  document  was  to  support  the  proposed  Puritan  set- 
tlement of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  address  possible  objections  to  the  venture.  Plistorians  agree  that  if 
Winthrop  did  not  write  this  piece  in  its  entirety,  it  does  reflect  his  opinion. 

Source:  The  Winthrop  Society,  1996-2001 
http://www.winthropsociety.org/document.htm 

Reasons  to  be  considered  for  justifying  the  undertakers  of  the  intended  Plantation  in  New  England,  and  for  encouraging 
such  whose  hearts  God  shall  move  to  join  with  them  in  it. 

1.  It  will  be  a service  to  the  Church  of  great  consequence  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  those  parts  of  the  world,  to  help  on  the 
fullness  of  the  coming  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  raise  a bulwark  against  the  kingdom  of  AnteChrist,  which  the  Jesuits 
labor  to  rear  up  in  those  parts. 

2.  All  other  Churches  of  Europe  are  brought  to  desolation,  and  our  sins,  for  which  the  Lord  begins  already  to  frown  upon 
us  and  to  cut  us  short,  do  threaten  evil  times  to  be  coming  upon  us,  and  who  knows,  but  that  God  hath  provided  this 
place  to  be  a refuge  for  many  whom  he  means  to  save  out  of  the  general  calamity,  and  seeing  the  Church  hath  no  place 
left  to  fly  into  but  the  wilderness,  what  better  work  can  there  be,  than  to  go  and  provide  tabernacles  and  food  for  her 
when  she  be  restored. 

3.  This  England  grows  weary  of  her  inhabitants,  so  as  Man,  who  is  the  most  precious  of  all  creatures,  is  here  more  vile 
and  base  than  the  earth  we  tread  upon,  and  of  less  price  among  us  than  a horse  or  a sheep.  Masters  are  forced  by 
authority  to  entertain  servants,  parents  to  maintain  their  own  children,  all  towns  complain  of  their  burden  to  maintain 
their  poor,  though  we  have  taken  up  many  unnecessary,  yea  unlawful,  trades  to  maintain  them.  We  use  the  authority 
of  the  Law  to  hinder  the  increase  of  our  people,  as  by  urging  the  statute  against  cottages  and  inmates — and  thus  it  is 
come  to  pass,  that  children,  servants  and  neighbors,  especially  if  they  be  poor,  are  counted  the  greatest  burdens,  which 
if  things  were  right  would  be  the  chiefest  earthly  blessings. 

4.  The  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's  garden,  and  He  hath  given  it  to  mankind  with  a general  commission  (Gen.  1:28)  to 
increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  which  was  again  renewed  to  Noah.  The  end  is  double  and 
natural,  that  Mankind  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  God  might  have  His  due  Glory  from  His  creatures.  Why 
then  should  one  strive  here  for  places  of  habitation,  at  such  a cost  as  would  obtain  better  land  in  another  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  suffer  a whole  continent  as  fruitful  and  convenient  for  the  use  of  man  to  lie  waste  without  any  improve- 
ment? 

5.  We  are  grown  to  that  height  of  intemperance  in  all  excess  of  riot  that  as  no  man’s  estate,  almost,  will  suffice  to  keep 
sail  with  his  equals.  He  who  fails  herein  must  live  in  scorn  and  contempt.  Hence  it  comes  that  all  arts  and  trades  are 
carried  on  in  that  deceitful  and  unrighteous  course,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a good  and  upright  man  to 
maintain  his  charge  and  live  comfortably  in  any  of  them. 

6.  The  fountains  of  learning  and  religion  are  so  corrupted  that  most  children  (besides  the  unsupportable  charge  of  their 
education)  are  perverted,  corrupted,  and  utterly  overthrown  by  the  multitude  of  evil  examples  and  the  licentious  gov- 
ernment of  those  seminaries,  where  men  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels,  and  use  all  severity  for  maintenance  of 
caps  and  like  accomplishments,  but  suffer  all  ruffianlike  fashions  and  disorder  in  manners  to  pass  uncontrolled. 

7.  What  can  be  a better  work,  and  more  honorable  and  worthy  of  a Christian  than  to  help  rise  and  support  a particular 
church  while  it  is  in  its  infancy,  and  to  join  his  forces  with  such  a company  of  faithful  people,  as  by  a timely  assistance 
may  grow  strong  and  prosper,  when  for  want  of  such  help  may  be  put  to  great  hazard,  if  not  wholly  ruined. 

8.  If  any  such  as  are  known  to  be  Godly  and  live  in  all  wealth  and  prosperity  here,  and  shall  forsake  all  this  to  join  them- 
selves with  this  Church  and  to  run  a hazard  with  them  of  a hard  and  mean  condition,  it  will  be  an  example  of  great  use 
both  for  removing  the  scandal  of  worldly  and  sinister  respects  which  is  cast  upon  the  Adventurer,  to  give  more  life  to 
the  faith  of  God’s  people  in  their  prayers  for  the  Plantation,  and  to  encourage  others  to  join  the  more  willingly  in  it. 

9.  It  appears  to  be  a work  of  God  for  the  good  of  His  Church,  in  that  He  hath  disposed  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  His  wise 
and  faithful  servants,  both  ministers  and  others,  not  only  to  approve  of  the  enterprise  but  to  interest  themselves  in  it, 
some  in  their  persons  and  estates,  and  others  by  their  serious  advice  and  help  otherwise,  and  all  by  their  prayers  for 
the  welfare  of  it.  (Amos  3:)  The  Lord  revealed  his  secret  to  His  servants,  the  prophets,  and  it  is  likely  He  hath  some 
great  work  in  hand  which  He  hath  revealed  to  His  prophets  among  us,  whom  He  hath  stirred  up  to  encourage  His  ser- 
vants to  this  Plantation,  for  He  doth  not  use  to  seduce  His  people  by  His  own  prophets,  but  committeth  that  office  to 
the  ministry  of  false  prophets  and  lying  spirits. 
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Diverse  objections  which  have  been  made  against  this  Plantation,  with  their  answers  and  resolutions: 

Objection  I — We  have  no  warrant  to  enter  upon  that  land,  which  has  been  so  long  possessed  by  others. 

Answer  1:  That  which  lies  common,  and  has  never  been  replenished  or  subdued,  is  free  to  any  that  possess  and 
improve  it;  for  God  hath  given  to  the  sons  of  men  a double  right  to  the  earth — there  is  a natural  right  and  a civil  right.  The 
first  right  was  natural  when  men  held  the  earth  in  common,  every  man  sowing  and  feeding  where  he  pleased.  Then  as  men 
and  their  cattle  increased,  they  appropriated  certain  parcels  of  ground  by  enclosing  and  peculiar  cultivation,  and  this  in  time 
got  them  a civil  right — such  is  the  right  which  Ephron  the  Hittite  had  in  the  field  of  Mackpelah,  wherein  Abraham  could 
not  bury  a dead  corpse  without  leave,  though  for  the  out  parts  of  the  country  he  dwelt  upon  them  and  took  the  fruit  of  them 
at  his  pleasure.  The  like  did  Jacob,  who  fed  his  cattle  as  boldly  in  Hamor’s  land  (for  he  is  said  to  be  Lord  of  the  country) 
and  in  other  places  where  he  came,  as  the  native  inhabitants  themselves.  And  in  those  times  and  places,  that  men  accounted 
nothing  their  own  but  that  which  they  had  appropriated  by  their  own  industry,  appears  plainly  by  this — that  Abimileck’s 
servants  in  their  own  country,  when  they  oft  contended  with  Isaac’s  servants  about  wells  which  they  had  dug,  yet  never 
strove  for  the  land  wherein  they  were.  So  like  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  he  would  not  take  a goat  of  Laban’s  without  spe- 
cial contract,  but  he  makes  no  bargain  with  them  for  the  land  where  they  fed,  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  had  the  land  not 
been  as  free  for  Jacob  as  for  Laban,  that  covetous  wretch  would  have  made  his  advantage  of  it,  and  would  have  upbraided 
Jacob  with  it  as  he  did  with  his  cattle.  As  for  the  natives  in  New  England,  they  enclose  no  land,  neither  have  they  any  set- 
tled habitation,  nor  any  tame  cattle  to  improve  the  land  by,  and  so  have  no  other  but  a natural  right  to  those  countries.  So 
if  we  leave  them  sufficient  for  their  own  use,  we  may  lawfully  take  the  rest,  there  being  more  than  enough  for  them  and 
for  us. 

Answer  2:  We  shall  come  in  with  the  good  leave  of  the  natives,  who  find  benefit  already  of  our  neighborhood  and 
leam  from  us  to  improve  a part  to  more  use  than  before  they  could  do  the  whole.  And  by  this  means  we  come  in  by  valuable 
purchase,  for  they  have  of  us  that  which  will  yield  them  more  benefit  than  all  that  land  which  we  have  from  them. 

Answer  3:  God  hath  consumed  the  natives  with  a great  plague  in  those  parts,  so  as  there  be  few  inhabitants  left. 

Objection  II — It  will  be  a great  wrong  to  our  Church  and  Country  to  take  away  the  good  people,  and  we  shall  lay  it  the 
more  open  to  the  judgment  feared. 

Answer  1:  The  departing  of  good  people  from  a country  does  not  cause  a judgment,  but  warns  of  it,  which  may 
occasion  such  as  remain  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways,  that  they  may  prevent  it,  or  take  some  other  course  that  they  may 
escape  it. 

Answer  2:  Such  as  go  away  are  of  no  observation  in  respect  of  those  who  remain,  and  are  likely  to  do  more  good 
there  than  here.  And  since  Christ’s  time,  the  Church  is  to  be  considered  universal  and  without  distinction  of  countries,  so 
that  he  that  does  good  in  one  place  serves  the  Church  in  all  places  in  regard  of  the  unity. 

Answer  3:  It  is  the  revealed  will  of  God  that  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  all  nations,  and  though  we  know  not 
whether  those  barbarians  will  receive  it  at  first  or  not,  yet  it  is  a good  work  to  serve  God’s  providence  in  offering  it  to  them 
(and  this  is  the  fittest  to  be  done  by  God’s  own  servants)  for  God  shall  have  glory  of  it  though  they  refuse  it,  and  there  is 
good  hope  that  the  posterity  shall  by  this  means  be  gathered  into  Christ’s  sheepfold. 

Objection  III — We  have  feared  a judgment  a great  while,  but  yet  we  are  safe.  It  were  better  therefore  to  stay  till  it  comes,  and 
either  we  may  flee  then,  or  if  we  be  overtaken  in  it  we  may  well  content  ourselves  to  suffer  with  such  a Church  as  ours  is. 

Answer:  It  is  likely  that  such  a consideration  made  the  Churches  beyond  the  seas  as  the  Palatinate,  Rochelle,  etc. 
to  sit  still  at  home  and  not  look  out  for  the  shelter  while  they  might  have  found  it.  But  the  woeful  spectacle  of  their  ruin 
may  teach  us  more  wisdom  to  avoid  the  plague  when  it  is  foreseen,  and  not  to  tarry  as  they  did  till  it  overtake  us.  If  they 
were  now  at  their  former  liberty  we  may  be  surer  they  would  take  other  courses  for  their  safety.  And  though  half  of  them 
had  miscarried  their  escape,  yet  had  it  not  been  so  miserable  to  themselves  and  to  religion  as  this  desperate  backsliding  and 
abjuring  the  truth,  which  many  of  the  ancient  professors  among  them,  and  the  whole  posterity  which  remain  are  now 
plunged  into. 

Objection  IV — The  ill  success  of  the  other  Plantations  may  tell  us  what  will  become  of  this. 

Answer  I:  None  of  the  former  sustained  any  great  damage  but  Virginia,  which  happened  there  through  their  own 
sloth  and  poor  security. 

Answer  2:  The  argument  is  not  good,  for  thus  it  stands:  Some  Plantations  have  miscarried,  therefore  we  should  not 
make  any.  It  consists  of  particulars,  and  so  concludes  nothing.  We  might  as  well  reason  thus:  many  houses  have  been 
burnt  by  kilns,  therefore  we  should  use  none;  many  ships  have  been  castaway,  therefore  we  should  content  ourselves  with 
our  home  commodities,  and  not  adventure  mens  lives  at  sea  for  those  things  which  we  might  live  without;  some  men 
have  been  undone  by  being  advanced  to  high  places,  therefore  we  should  refuse  all  preferment,  etc. 
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Answer  3:  The  fruit  of  any  public  design  is  not  to  be  discerned  by  the  immediate  success.  It  may  appear  in  time 
that  the  former  Plantations  were  all  to  good  use. 

Answer  4:  There  are  great  and  fundamental  errors  in  the  former  which  are  likely  to  be  avoided  in  this,  for: 

1)  their  main  end  was  carnal  and  not  religious; 

2)  they  used  unfit  instruments — a multitude  of  rude  and  misgoverned  persons,  the  very  scum  of  the  land; 

3)  they  did  not  establish  a right  form  of  government. 

Objection  V — It  is  attended  with  many  and  great  difficulties. 

Answer:  So  is  every  good  action.  The  heathen  could  say  Ardua  virtutis  via,  and  the  way  of  God’s  kingdom,  which 
is  the  best  way  in  the  world,  is  accompanied  with  most  difficulties.  Straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that  leadeth 
to  life.  Again,  the  difficulties  are  no  other  than  such  as  many  daily  meet  with,  and  such  as  God  hath  brought  others  well 
through  them. 

Objection  VI — It  is  a work  above  the  power  of  the  undertakers. 

Answer  1:  The  welfare  of  any  body  consists  not  so  much  in  quantity  as  in  a due  proportion  and  disposition  of 
parts.  And  we  see  other  Plantations  have  subsisted  diverse  years  and  prospered  from  weaker  means. 

Answer  2:  It  is  no  wonder  for  great  things  to  arise  from  small  and  contemptible  beginnings — it  hath  often  been 
seen  in  kingdoms  and  states,  and  may  as  well  hold  in  towns  and  plantations.  The  Waldenses  were  scattered  into  the  Alps 
and  mountains  of  Piedmont  by  small  companies,  but  they  became  famous  Churches  whereof  some  remain  to  this  day,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Turks  and  Venetians  and  other  states  were  weak  in  their  beginnings. 

Objection  VII — The  country  affords  no  natural  fortifications. 

Answer:  No  more  did  Holland  and  many  other  places  which  had  greater  enemies  and  nearer  at  hand,  and  God  doth 
use  to  place  His  people  within  the  midst  of  perils,  that  they  may  trust  in  Him,  and  not  the  outward  means  of  safety.  So  when 
He  would  choose  a place  to  plant  His  only  beloved  people  in.  He  seated  them  not  in  an  island  or  another  place  fortified 
by  nature,  but  in  a plain  country,  beset  with  potent  and  bitter  enemies  round  about,  yet  so  long  as  they  served  Him  and 
trusted  in  His  help  they  were  safe.  So  the  Apostle  Paul  said  of  himself  and  his  fellow  laborers,  that  they  were  compassed 
with  dangers  on  every  side,  and  were  daily  under  the  sentence  of  death,  that  they  might  learn  to  trust  in  the  living  God. 

Objection  VIII — The  place  affords  no  comfortable  means  to  the  first  inhabitants,  and  our  breeding  here  at  home  has  made 
us  unfit  for  the  hardship  we  are  likely  to  endure  there. 

Answer  1:  No  place  of  itself  has  afforded  sufficient  to  the  first  inhabitants.  Such  things  as  we  stand  in  need  of  are 
usually  supplied  by  God’s  blessing  upon  the  wisdom  and  industry  of  Man,  and  whatsoever  we  stand  in  need  of  is  treasured 
up  in  the  earth  by  the  Creator  to  be  fetched  thence  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows. 

Answer  2:  We  must  learn  with  Paul  to  want  as  well  as  to  abound.  If  we  have  food  and  raiment  (which  are  there 
to  be  had)  we  ought  to  be  contented.  The  difference  in  the  quality  may  a little  displease  us,  but  it  cannot  hurt  us. 

Answer  3:  It  may  be  that  God  will  bring  us  by  this  means  to  repent  of  our  former  intemperance,  and  so  cure  us 
of  that  disease  which  sends  many  amongst  us  untimely  to  our  graves  and  others  to  hell.  So  He  carried  the  Israelites  into 
the  wilderness  and  made  them  forget  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  which  was  some  pinch  to  them  at  first,  but  He  disposed  it  to 
their  good  in  the  end  (Deu.  8:  3:  16). 

Objection  IX — We  must  look  to  be  preserved  by  miracle  if  we  subsist,  and  so  we  shall  tempt  God. 

Answer  1 : Those  who  walk  under  ordinary  means  of  safety  and  supply  do  not  tempt  God,  and  such  will  our  condi- 
tion be  in  this  Plantation,  that  the  proposition  cannot  be  denied.  The  assumption  we  prove  thus:  that  place  is  as  much  secured 
from  ordinary  dangers  as  many  in  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  have  as  much  provision  beforehand  as  towns 
use  to  provide  against  siege  or  dearth,  and  sufficient  means  for  raising  a sufficient  store  to  succeed  that  which  is  spent.  If  it  be 
denied  that  we  shall  be  as  secure  as  other  places,  we  answer  that  many  of  our  sea  towns  and  such  as  are  upon  the  confines  of 
enemies’  countries  in  the  continent,  lie  more  open  and  nearer  to  danger  than  we  shall.  Though  such  towns  have  sometimes  been 
burnt  or  despoiled,  yet  men  tempt  not  God  to  dwell  still  in  them;  and  though  many  houses  in  the  country  lie  open  to  robbers 
and  thieves  (as  many  have  found  by  sad  experience),  yet  no  man  will  say  that  those  that  dwell  in  those  places  must  be  preserved 
by  miracle. 

Answer  2:  Though  miracles  be  now  ceased,  yet  men  more  expect  a more  than  ordinary  blessing  from  God  upon 
all  lawful  means  where  the  work  is  the  Lord’s,  and  He  is  sought  in  it  according  to  His  will.  For  it  is  usually  with  Him  to 
increase  or  weaken  the  strength  of  the  means  as  He  is  pleased  or  displeased  with  the  instruments  and  the  actions;  else  we 
must  conclude  that  God  hath  left  the  government  of  the  world  and  committed  all  power  to  His  Creatures,  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  all  things  should  wholly  depend  upon  second  causes. 
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Answer  3:  We  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  soldiers  if  500  men  may  not  within  one  month  raise  a fortification  which, 
with  sufficient  munition  and  victuals,  may  not  make  good  against  3000  for  many  months,  and  yet  without  miracle. 

Answer  4:  We  demand  an  instance  of  any  Prince  or  state  that  has  raised  3000  soldiers,  and  has  victualed  them  for 
6 or  8 months  with  shipping  and  munition  answerable  to  invade  a place  so  far  distant  as  this  is  from  any  foreign  enemy, 
and  where  they  must  run  on  hazard  of  repulse,  and  no  booty  or  just  title  of  sovereignty  to  allure  them. 

Objection  X — If  it  succeed  ill,  it  will  raise  a scandal  upon  our  profession  (of  our  religion). 

Answer:  It  is  no  rule  in  philosophy,  but  much  less  in  divinity,  to  judge  the  action  by  the  success.  The  enterprise 
of  the  Israelites  against  Benjamin  succeeded  ill  twice,  yet  the  action  was  good  and  prospered  in  the  end.  The  Counts  of 
Beziers  and  Toulouse  in  France  miscarried  in  the  defense  of  a just  cause  of  religion  and  hereditary  right  against  the  unjust 
violence  of  the  Count  of  Montfort  and  the  Pope’s  Legate;  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  had  ill  success  in  their 
defense  of  the  Gospel  against  Charles  the  Vth,  wherein  the  Duke  and  his  children  lost  their  whole  inheritance  to  this  day; 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  other  princes  of  this  union  had  ill  success  in  the  defense  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  liberty  of  Ger- 
many, yet  their  profession  suffered  not  with  their  persons,  except  it  were  with  the  adversaries  of  religion,  and  so  it  was  no 
scandal. 


1.  Discuss  the  types  of  individuals  who  would  most  likely  be  persuaded  by  these  arguments  to 
venture  out  to  sea  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

2.  What,  according  to  the  author,  is  the  reason  for  the  failure  ("ill  success")  of  other  colonies?  How 
does  he  ease  concerns  about  the  hazards  associated  with  the  undertaking? 
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2-5  John  Winthrop,  "A  Model  of  Christian  Charity"  (1630) 

Written  in  1630  by  the  Puritan  John  Winthrop,  A Model  of  Christian  Charity  sought  to  prepare  the  people 
that  would  eventually  settle  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  for  the  times  ahead.  Winthrop,  a dedicated 
Puritan,  would  later  become  the  first  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  a founder  of 
Boston. 

God  almighty  in  His  most  holy  and  wise  providence  hath  so  disposed  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  as  in  all  times  some 
must  be  rich,  some  poor,  some  high  and  eminent  in  power  and  dignity,  others  mean  and  in  subjection. 

Reason:  First,  to  hold  conformity  with  the  rest  of  His  works,  being  delighted  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  His 
wisdom  in  the  variety  and  difference  of  the  creatures  and  the  glory  of  His  power,  in  ordering  all  these  differences  for  the 
preservation  and  good  of  the  whole. 

Reason:  Secondly,  that  He  might  have  the  more  occasion  to  manifest  the  work  of  His  spirit.  First,  upon  the  wicked 
in  moderating  and  restraining  them,  so  that  the  rich  and  mighty  should  not  eat  up  the  poor,  nor  the  poor  and  despised  rise 
up  against  their  superiors  and  shake  off  their  yoke.  Secondly,  in  the  regenerate  in  exercising  His  graces  in  them,  as  in  the 
great  ones,  their  love,  mercy,  gentleness,  temperance,  etc.,  in  the  poor  and  inferior  sort,  their  faith,  patience,  obedience,  etc. 

Reason:  Thirdly,  that  every  man  might  have  need  of  other,  and  from  hence  they  might  all  be  knit  more  nearly 
together  in  the  bond  of  brotherly  affection.  From  hence  it  appears  plainly  that  no  man  is  made  more  honorable  than  another, 
or  more  wealthy,  etc.,  out  of  any  particular  and  singular  respect  to  himself,  but  for  the  glory  of  his  creator  and  the  common 
good  of  the  creature,  man. 

Thus  stands  the  cause  between  God  and  us.  We  are  entered  into  covenant  with  Him  for  this  work,  we  have  taken 
out  a commission,  the  Lord  hath  given  us  leave  to  draw  our  own  articles  we  have  professed  to  enterprise  these  actions  upon 
these  and  these  ends,  we  have  hereupon  besought  Him  of  favor  and  blessing.  Now  if  the  Lord  shall  please  to  hear  us,  and 
bring  us  in  peace  to  the  place  we  desire,  then  hath  He  ratified  this  covenant  and  sealed  our  commission,  [and]  will  expect 
a strict  performance  of  the  articles  contained  in  it,  but  if  we  shall  neglect  the  observations  of  these  articles  which  are  the 
ends  we  have  propounded,  and  dissembling  with  our  God,  shall  fall  to  embrace  this  present  world  and  prosecute  our  carnal 
intentions  seeking  great  things  for  ourselves  and  our 

posterity,  the  Lord  will  surely  break  out  in  wrath  against  us,  be  revenged  of  such  a perjured  people,  and  make  us 
know  the  price  of  the  breach  of  such  a covenant. 

Now  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  shipwreck  and  to  provide  for  our  posterity  is  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Micah,  to 
do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly  with  our  God.  For  this  end  we  must  be  knit  together  in  this  work  as  one  man,  we 
must  entertain  each  other  in  brotherly  affection,  we  must  be  willing  to  abridge  ourselves  of  our  superfluities  for  the  supply 
of  others’  necessities,  we  must  uphold  a familiar  commerce  together  in  all  meekness,  gentleness,  patience,  and  liberality, 
we  must  delight  in  each  other,  make  others’  conditions  our  own,  rejoice  together,  mourn  together,  labor  and  suffer  together, 
always  having  before  our  eyes  our  commission  and  community  in  the  work,  our  community  as  members  of  the  same  body 
So  shall  we  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  The  Lord  will  be  our  God  and  delight  in  all  our  ways,  so  that 
we  shall  see  much  more  of  His  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  truth  than  formerly  we  have  been  acquainted  with.  We 
shall  find  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  among  us,  when  ten  of  us  shall  be  able  to  resist  a thousand  of  our  enemies,  when  He 
shall  make  us  a praise  and  glory,  that  men  shall  say  of  succeeding  plantations,  the  Lord  make  it  like  that  of  New  England. 
For  we  must  consider  that  we  shall  be  as  a city  upon  a hill,  the  eyes  of  all  people  are  upon  us.  So  that  if  we  shall  deal 
falsely  with  our  God  in  this  work  we  have  undertaken  and  so  cause  Him  to  withdraw  His  present  help  from  us,  we  shall 
be  made  a story  and  byword  throughout  the  world,  we  shall  open  the  mouths  of  enemies  to  speak  evil  of  the  ways  of  God 
and  all  professors  for  God’s  sake,  we  shall  shame  the  faces  of  many  of  God’s  worthy  servants,  and  cause  their  prayers  to 
be  turned  into  curses  upon  us  till  we  be  consumed  out  of  the  good  land  whither  we  are  going.  And  to  shut  up  this  discourse 
with  that  exhortation  of  Moses,  that  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  in  His  last  farewell  to  Israel,  Deut.  30.,  Beloved  there  is 
now  set  before  us  life  and  good,  death  and  evil,  in  that  we  are  commanded  this  day  to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  and  to  love 
one  another,  to  walk  in  His  ways  and  to  keep  His  commandments  and  His  ordinance,  and  His  laws,  and  the  articles  of  our 
covenant  with  Him  that  we  may  live  and  be  multiplied,  and  that  the  Lord  our  God  my  bless  us  in  the  land  whither  we  go 
to  possess  it.  But  if  our  hearts  shall  turn  away  so  that  we  will  not  obey,  but  shall  be  seduced  and  worship  other  Gods,  our 
pleasures,  our  profits,  and  serve  them,  it  is  propounded  unto  us  this  day  we  shall  surely  perish  out  of  the  good  land  whither 
we  pass  over  this  vast  sea  to  possess  it.  Therefore  let  us  choose  life,  that  we,  and  our  seed,  may  live,  and  by  obeying  His 
voice,  and  cleaving  to  Him,  for  He  is  our  life  and  our  prosperity. 
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1.  Summarize  the  reasoning  given  by  John  Winthrop  for  why  humankind  is  separated  into  economic 
and  political  classes. 

2.  According  to  Winthrop,  despite  class  divisions  (or  perhaps  because  of  them)  how  should  humans 
treat  each  other? 

3.  What  does  Winthrop  mean  by  suggesting  that  New  England  is  like  a "city  on  a hill"?  What  does  he 
feel  is  the  responsibility  of  all  New  Englanders? 
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2-6  The  Taking  of  the  Fort  at  Mystic:  A Brief  History  of  the  Pequot  War 

John  Mason  was  the  "chief  captain"  and  commander  of  Connecticut  militia  forces  in  the  Pequot  War.  He 
was  an  army  officer  in  England  before  emigrating  to  Massachusetts  in  1630  and  then  to  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut in  1635.  When  the  Pequot  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  English  settlements  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  he  and  John  Underhill  led  an  expedition  against  them.  On  May  26,  1637,  Mason  and  Underhill 
attacked  the  Pequot  village  located  near  New  Haven  and  killed  over  500  Indians — virtually  destroying  the 
tribe. 


Source:  Mason,  John.  "The  Taking  of  the  Fort  at  Mystic"  in  A Library  of  American  Literature  from  the 
Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Ellen  MacKay  Hutchinson, 
editors.  11  vols.  (New  York:  Charles  L.  Webster  and  Company,  1890.)  1:  180-184. 
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OUR  council,  all  of  them  except  the  captain,  were  at  a stand,  and  could  not  judge  it  meet  to  sail  to  Narragansett:  and  indeed 
there  was  a very  strong  ground  for  it,  our  commission  limiting  us  to  land  our  men  in  Pequot  River;  we  had  also  the  same 
order  by  a letter  of  instruction  sent  us  to  Saybrook.  But  Captain  Mason  apprehending  an  exceeding  great  hazard  in  so  doing, 
for  the  reasons  forementioned,  as  also  some  other  which  I shall  forbear  to  trouble  you  with,  did  therefore  earnestly  desire 
Mr.  Stone  that  he  would  commend  our  condition  to  the  Lord,  that  night,  to  direct  how  and  in  what  manner  we  should 
demean  ourselves  in  that  respect,  he  being  our  chaplain  and  lying  aboard  our  pink,  the  captain  on  shore.  In  the  morning 
very  early  Mr.  Stone  came  ashore  to  the  captain’s  chamber,  and  told  him,  he  had  done  as  he  had  desired,  and  was  fully  sat- 
isfied to  sail  for  Narragansett.  Our  council  was  then  called,  and  the  several  reasons  alleged.  In  fine,  we  all  agreed  with  one 
accord  to  sail  for  Narragansett,  which  the  next  morning  we  put  in  execution. 

I declare  not  this  to  encourage  any  soldiers  to  act  beyond  their  commission,  or  contrary  to  it;  for  in  so  doing  they 
run  a double  hazard.  There  was  a great  commander  in  Belgia  who  did  the  states  great  service  in  taking  a city;  but  by 
going  beyond  his  commission  lost  his  life.  His  name  was  Grubbendunk.  But  if  a war  be  managed  duly  by  judgment  and 
discretion  as  is  requisite,  the  shows  are  many  times  contrary  to  what  they  seem  to  pursue.  Whereof  the  more  an  enterprise 
is  dissembled  and  kept  secret,  the  more  facile  to  put  in  execution;  as  the  proverb,  “The  farthest  way  about  is  sometimes  the 
nearest  way  home.”  I shall  make  bold  to  present  this  as  my  present  thoughts  in  this  case:  In  matters  of  war,  those  who  are 
both  able  and  faithful  should  be  improved;  and  then  bind  them  not  up  into  too  narrow  a compass.  For  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  wisest  and  ablest  senator  to  foresee  all  accidents  and  occurrences  that  fall  out  in  the  management  and  pursuit  of  a war; 
nay,  although  possibly  he  might  be  trained  up  in  military  affairs;  and  truly  much  less  can  he  have  any  great  knowledge  who 
hath  had  but  little  experience  therein.  What  shall  I say?  God  led  his  people  through  many  difficulties  and  turnings;  yet  by 
more  than  an  ordinary  hand  of  providence  he  brought  them  to  Canaan  at  last. 

On  Friday  morning  we  set  sail  for  Narragansett  Bay,  and  on  Saturday  toward  evening  we  arrived  at  our  desired 
port,  there  we  kept  the  Sabbath. 

On  the  Monday  the  wind  blew  so  hard  at  north-west  that  we  could  not  go  on  shore;  as  also  on  the  Tuesday  until 
sunset;  at  which  time  Captain  Mason  landed  and  marched  up  to  the  place  of  the  chief  sachem’s  residence;  who  told  the 
sachem,  “That  we  had  not  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  him  with  our  coming  armed  in  his  country  sooner;  yet  not  doubting 
but  it  would  be  well  accepted  by  him,  there  being  love  betwixt  himself  and  us;  well  knowing  also  that  the  Pequots  and  them- 
selves were  enemies,  and  that  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  those  intolerable  wrongs  and  injuries  these  Pequots  had 
lately  done  unto  the  English;  and  that  we  were  now  come,  God  assisting,  to  avenge  ourselves  upon  them;  and  that  we  did 
only  desire  free  passage  through  his  country.”  Who  returned  us  this  answer,  “That  he  did  accept  of  our  coming,  and  did  also 
approve  of  our  design;  only  he  thought  our  numbers  were  too  weak  to  deal  with  the  enemy,  who  were  (as  he  said)  very  great 
captains  and  men  skilful  in  war.”  Thus  he  spake  somewhat  slighting  of  us. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  we  marched  from  thence  to  a place  called  Nayanticke,  it  being  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  distant,  where  another  of  those  Narragansett  sachems  lived  in  a fort;  it  being  a frontier  to  the  Pequots.  They 
carried  very  proudly  towards  us;  not  permitting  any  of  us  to  come  into  their  fort. 

We  beholding  their  carriage  and  the  falsehood  of  Indians,  and  fearing  lest  they  might  discover  us  to  the  enemy, 
especially  they  having  many  times  some  of  their  near  relations  among  their  greatest  foes;  we  therefore  caused  a strong 
guard  to  be  set  about  their  fort,  giving  charge  that  no  Indian  should  be  suffered  to  pass  in  or  out.  We  also  informed  the 
Indians,  that  none  of  them  should  stir  out  of  the  fort  upon  peril  of  their  lives:  so  as  they  would  not  suffer  any  of  us  to  come 
into  their  fort,  so  we  would  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  go  out  of  the  fort. 

There  we  quartered  that  night,  the  Indians  not  offering  to  stir  out  all  the  while. 
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In  the  morning  there  came  to  us  several  of  Miantomo’s  his  men,  who  told  us,  they  were  come  to  assist  us  in  our 
expedition,  which  encouraged  divers  Indians  of  that  place  to  engage  also;  who  suddenly  gathering:  into  a ring,  one  by  one, 
making  solemn  protestations  how  gallantly  they  would  demean  themselves,  and  how  many  men  they  would  kill. 

On  the  Thursday  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  we  marched  thence  towards  Pequot,  with  about  five  hun- 
dred Indians;  but  through  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  want  of  provisions  some  of  our  men  fainted.  And  having  marched 
about  twelve  miles,  we  came  to  Pawcatuck  River,  at  a ford  where  our  Indians  told  us  the  Pequots  did  usually  fish;  there 
making  a halt,  we  stayed  some  small  time,  the  Narragansett  Indians  manifesting  great  fear,  insomuch  that  many  of  them 
returned,  although  they  had  frequently  despised  us,  saying  that  we  durst  not  look  upon  a Pequot,  but  themselves  would  per- 
form great  things;  though  we  had  often  told  them  that  we  came  on  purpose  and  were  resolved,  God  assisting,  to  see  the 
Pequots,  and  to  fight  with  them,  before  we  returned,  though  we  perished.  I then  enquired  of  Onkos,  what  he  thought  the 
Indians  would  do?  Who  said.  The  Narragansetts  would  all  leave  us,  but  as  for  himself  he  would  never  leave  us:  and  so  it 
proved.  For  which  expressions  and  some  other  speeches  of  his,  I shall  never  forget  him.  Indeed  he  was  a great  friend,  and 
did  great  service. 

And  after  we  had  refreshed  ourselves  with  our  mean  commons,  we  marched  about  three  miles,  and  came  to  a field 
which  had  lately  been  planted  with  Indian  corn.  There  we  made  another  halt,  and  called  our  council,  supposing  we  drew 
near  to  the  enemy:  and  being  informed  by  the  Indians  that  the  enemy  had  two  forts  almost  impregnable;  but  we  were  not 
at  all  discouraged,  but  rather  animated,  insomuch  that  we  were  resolved  to  assault  both  their  forts  at  once.  But  under- 
standing that  one  of  them  was  so  remote  that  we  could  not  come  up  with  it  before  midnight,  though  we  marched  hard; 
whereat  we  were  much  grieved,  chiefly  because  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  sachem  there  resided,  whose  name  was  Sas- 
sacous;  we  were  then  constrained,  being  exceedingly  spent  in  our  march  with  extreme  heat  and  want  of  necessaries,  to 
accept  of  the  nearest. 

We  then  marching  on  in  a silent  manner,  the  Indians  that  remained  fell  all  into  the  rear,  who  formerly  kept  the  van 
(being  possessed  with  great  fear);  we  continued  our  march  till  about  one  hour  in  the  night:  and  coming  to  a little  swamp 
between  two  hills,  there  we  pitched  our  little  camp;  much  wearied  with  hard  travel,  keeping  great  silence,  supposing  we 
were  very  near  the  fort;  as  our  Indians  informed  us;  which  proved  otherwise.  The  rocks  were  our  pillows;  yet  rest  was 
pleasant.  The  night  proved  comfortable,  being  clear  and  moonlight.  We  appointed  our  guards  and  placed  our  sentinels  at 
some  distance;  who  heard  the  enemy  singing  at  the  fort,  who  continued  that  strain  until  midnight,  with  great  insulting  and 
rejoicing,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed.  They  seeing  our  pinnacles  sail  by  them  some  days  before,  concluded  we  were 
afraid  of  them  and  durst  not  come  near  them;  the  burden  of  their  song  tending  to  that  purpose. 

In  the  morning,  we  awaking  and  seeing  it  very  light,  supposing  it  had  been  day,  and  so  we  might  have  lost  our 
opportunity,  having  purposed  to  make  our  assault  before  day,  roused  the  men  with  all  expedition,  and  briefly  commended 
ourselves  and  design  to  God,  thinking  immediately  to  go  to  the  assault;  the  Indians  showing  us  a path,  told  us  that  it  led 
directly  to  the  fort.  We  held  on  our  march  about  two  miles,  wondering  that  we  came  not  to  the  fort,  and  fearing  we  might 
be  deluded.  But  seeing  corn  newly  planted  at  the  foot  of  a great  hill,  supposing  the  fort  was  not  far  off,  a champaign  country 
being  round  about  us,  then  making  a stand,  gave  the  word  for  some  of  the  Indians  to  come  up.  At  length  Onkos  and  one 
Wequash  appeared.  We  demanded  of  them.  Where  was  the  fort?  They  answered.  On  the  top  of  that  hill.  Then  we  demanded, 
Where  were  the  rest  of  the  Indians?  They  answered.  Behind,  exceedingly  afraid.  We  wished  them  to  tell  the  rest  of  their  fel- 
lows, That  they  should  by  no  means  fly,  but  stand  at  what  distance  they  pleased,  and  see  whether  Englishmen  would  now 
fight  or  not.  Then  Captain  Underhill  came  up,  who  marched  in  the  rear;  and  commending  ourselves  to  God,  divided  our  men, 
there  being  two  entrances  into  the  fort,  intending  to  enter  both  at  once;  Captain  Mason  leading  up  to  that  on  the  north-east 
side,  who  approaching  within  one  rod,  heard  a dog  bark  and  an  Indian  crying  “Owanux!  Owanux!”  which  is  “Englishmen! 
Englishmen!”  We  called  up  our  forces  with  all  expedition,  gave  fire  upon  them  through  the  palisado;  the  Indians  being  in  a 
dead,  indeed  their  last  sleep.  Then  we  wheeling  of  fell  upon  the  main  entrance,  which  was  blocked  up  with  bushes  about 
breast  high,  over  which  the  captain  passed,  intending  to  make  good  the  entrance,  encouraging  the  rest  to  follow.  Lieutenant 
Seeley  endeavored  to  enter;  but  being  somewhat  cumbered,  stepped  back  and  pulled  out  the  bushes  and  so  entered,  and  with 
him  about  sixteen  men.  We  had  formerly  concluded  to  destroy  them  by  the  sword  and  save  the  plunder. 

Whereupon  Captain  Mason  seeing  no  Indians,  entered  a wigwam;  where  he  was  beset  with  many  Indians,  waiting 
all  opportunities  to  lay  hands  on  him,  but  could  not  prevail.  At  length  William  Heydon  espying  the  breach  in  the  wigwam,  sup- 
posing some  English  might  be  there,  entered;  but  in  his  entrance  fell  over  a dead  Indian;  but  speedily  recovering  himself,  the 
Indians  some  fled,  others  crept  under  their  beds.  The  captain  going  out  of  the  wigwam  saw  many  Indians  in  the  lane  or  street; 
he  making  towards  them,  they  fled,  were  pursued  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  where  they  were  met  by  Edward  Pattison,  Thomas 
Barber,  with  some  others;  where  seven  of  them  were  slain,  as  they  said.  The  captain  facing  about,  marched  a slow  pace  up 
the  lane  he  came  down,  perceiving  himself  very  much  out  of  breath;  and  coming  to  the  other  end  near  the  place  where  he  first 
entered,  saw  two  soldiers  standing  close  to  the  palisado  with  their  swords  pointed  to  the  ground.  The  captain  told  them  that 
we  should  never  kill  them  after  that  manner.  The  captain  also  said.  We  must  bum  them;  and  immediately  stepping  into  the 
wigwam  where  he  had  been  before,  brought  out  a fire-brand,  and  putting  it  into  the  mats  with  which  they  were  covered,  set 
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the  wigwams  on  fire.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bull  and  Nicholas  Omsted  beholding,  came  up;  and  when  it  was  thoroughly  kindled, 
the  Indians  ran  as  men  most  dreadfully  amazed. 

And  indeed  such  a dreadful  terror  did  the  Almighty  let  fall  upon  their  spirits,  that  they  would  fly  from  us  and  run 
into  the  very  flames,  where  many  of  them  perished.  And  when  the  fort  was  thoroughly  fired,  command  was  given,  that  all 
should  fall  of  and  surround  the  fort;  which  was  readily  attended  by  all;  only  one  Arthur  Smith  being  so  wounded  that  he 
could  not  move  out  of  the  place,  who  was  happily  espied  by  Lieutenant  bull,  and  by  him  rescued. 

The  fire  was  kindled  on  the  north-east  side  to  windward;  which  did  swiftly  overrun  the  fort,  to  the  extreme  amaze- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and  great  rejoicing  of  ourselves.  Some  of  them  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  palisado;  others  of  them  run- 
ning into  the  very  flames;  many  of  them  gathering  to  windward,  lay  pelting  at  us  with  their  arrows;  and  we  repaid  them 
with  our  small  shot.  Others  of  the  stoutest  issued  forth,  as  we  did  guess,  to  the  number  of  forty,  who  perished  by  the 
sword. 

What  I have  formerly  said,  is  according  to  my  own  knowledge,  there  being  sufficient  living  testimony  to  every 
particular. 

But  in  reference  to  Captain  Underhill  and  his  parties  acting  in  this  assault,  I can  only  intimate  as  we  were 
informed  by  some  of  themselves  immediately  after  the  fight.  Thus  they  marching  up  to  the  entrance  on  the  south-west 
side,  there  made  some  pause;  a valiant,  resolute  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Hedge,  stepping  towards  the  gate,  saying,  “If  we  may 
not  enter,  wherefore  came  we  here?”  and  immediately  endeavored  to  enter;  but  was  opposed  by  a sturdy  Indian  which  did 
impede  his  entrance;  but  the  Indian  being  slain  by  himself  and  Sergeant  Davis,  Mr.  Hedge  entered  the  fort  with  some 
others;  but  the  fort  being  on  fire,  the  smoke  and  flames  were  so  violent  that  they  were  constrained  to  desert  the  fort. 

Thus  were  they  now  at  their  wits’  end,  who  not  many  hours  before  exalted  themselves  in  their  great  pride,  threat- 
ening and  resolving  the  utter  ruin  and  destmction  of  all  the  English,  exulting  and  rejoicing  with  songs  and  dances.  But  God 
was  above  them,  who  laughed  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his  people  to  scorn,  making  them  as  a fiery  oven.  Thus  were 
the  stout-hearted  spoiled,  having  slept  their  last  sleep,  and  none  of  their  men  could  find  their  hands.  Thus  did  the  Lord  judge 
among  the  heathen,  filling  the  place  with  dead  bodies! 

And  here  we  may  see  the  just  judgment  of  God,  in  sending  even  the  very  night  before  this  assault,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  from  their  other  fort,  to  join  with  them  of  that  place,  who  were  designed  as  some  of  themselves  reported  to 
go  forth  against  the  English,  at  that  very  instant  when  this  heavy  stroke  came  upon  them,  where  they  perished  with  their 
fellows.  So  that  the  mischief  they  intended  to  us,  came  upon  their  own  pate.  They  were  taken  in  their  own  snare,  and  we 
through  mercy  escaped.  And  thus  in  little  more  than  one  hour’s  space  was  their  impregnable  fort  with  themselves  utterly 
destroyed,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  as  some  of  themselves  confessed.  There  were  only  seven  taken  captive, 
and  about  seven  escaped. 

Of  the  English,  there  were  two  slain  outright,  and  about  twenty  wounded.  Some  fainted  by  reason  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  weather,  it  being  a cool  morning,  and  the  want  of  such  comforts  and  necessaries  as  were  needful  in  such  a 
case;  especially  our  chirurgeon  was  much  wanting,  whom  we  left  with  our  barks  in  Narragansett  Bay,  who  had  order  there 
to  remain  until  the  night  before  our  intended  assault. 

And  thereupon  grew  many  difficulties:  Our  provision  and  munition  near  spent;  we  in  the  enemy’s  country,  who 
did  far  exceed  us  in  number,  being  much  enraged;  all  our  Indians,  except  Onkos,  deserting  us;  our  pinnacles  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  us,  and  when  they  would  come  we  were  uncertain. 

But  as  we  were  consulting  what  course  to  take,  it  pleased  God  to  discover  our  vessels  to  us  before  a fair  gale  of 
wind,  sailing  into  Pequot  harbor,  to  our  great  rejoicing. 

1.  Describe  John  Mason's  feelings  about  this  military  operation  and  the  Pequot  in  general.  Was  he 
simply  doing  his  job  or  was  he  carrying  out  a vendetta? 

2.  Do  the  methods  and  practices  of  the  Connecticut  militia  against  the  Pequot  remind  you  of  other, 
more  recent,  military  operations?  Explain  why. 
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2-7  The  Trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson  (1638) 

Anne  Hutchinson,  the  articulate  and  resolute  wife  of  a prominent  New  England  merchant,  was  placed  on 
trial  before  the  General  Court  in  1637  for  challenging  the  authority  of  the  ministry  and  promoting  indi- 
vidualism— provocative  issues  in  Puritan  society.  During  the  first  two  days  of  examination  she  defended 
her  position  well,  frustrating  the  best  efforts  of  Governor  Winthrop  and  others  to  convict  her.  Finally,  her 
claim  of  direct  divine  inspiration  brought  her  a conviction  on  the  grounds  of  blasphemy.  She  was  ban- 
ished from  the  colony  in  1638. 

Source:  The  American  Colonist's  Library,  Primary  Source  Documents  Pertaining  to  Early  American  History, 
http://personal.pitnet.net/primarysources/hutchinson.html 

Mr.  [John]  Winthrop,  Governor:  Mrs  Hutchinson,  you  are  called  here  as  one  of  those  that  have  troubled  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  churches  here;  you  are  known  to  be  a woman  that  hath  had  a great  share  in  the  promoting 
and  divulging  of  those  opinions  that  are  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  and  to  be  nearly  joined  not  only  in  affinity  and 
affection  with  some  of  those  the  court  had  taken  notice  of  and  passed  censure  upon,  but  you  have  spoken  divers 
things,  as  we  have  been  informed,  very  prejudicial  to  the  honour  of  the  churches  and  ministers  thereof,  and  you 
have  maintained  a meeting  and  an  assembly  in  your  house  that  hath  been  condemned  by  the  general  assembly  as 
a thing  not  tolerable  nor  comely  in  the  sight  of  God  nor  fitting  for  your  sex,  and  notwithstanding  that  was  cried 
down  you  have  continued  the  same.  Therefore  we  have  thought  good  to  send  for  you  to  understand  how  things  are, 
that  if  you  be  in  an  erroneous  way  we  may  reduce  you  that  so  you  may  become  a profitable  member  here  among 
us.  Otherwise  if  you  be  obstinate  in  your  course  that  then  the  court  may  take  such  course  that  you  may  trouble  us 
no  further.  Therefore  I would  intreat  you  to  express  whether  you  do  assent  and  hold  in  practice  to  those  opinions 
and  factions  that  have  been  handled  in  court  already,  that  is  to  say,  whether  you  do  not  justify  Mr.  Wheelwright’s 
sermon  and  the  petition. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson:  I am  called  here  to  answer  before  you  but  I hear  no  things  laid  to  my  charge. 

Gov.:  I have  told  you  some  already  and  more  I can  tell  you. 

Mrs.  H.:  Name  one.  Sir. 

Gov.:  Have  I not  named  some  already? 

Mrs.  H.:  What  have  I said  or  done? 

Gov.:  Why  for  your  doings,  this  you  did  harbor  and  countenance  those  that  are  parties  in  this  faction  that  you  have  heard  of. 
Mrs.  H.:  That’s  matter  of  conscience.  Sir. 

Gov.:  Your  conscience  you  must  keep,  or  it  must  be  kept  for  you. 

Mrs.  H.:  Must  not  I then  entertain  the  saints  because  I must  keep  my  conscience. 

Gov.:  Say  that  one  brother  should  commit  felony  or  treason  and  come  to  his  brother’s  house,  if  he  knows  him  guilty  and 
conceals  him  he  is  guilty  of  the  same.  It  is  his  conscience  to  entertain  him,  but  if  his  conscience  comes  into  act 
in  giving  countenance  and  entertainment  to  him  that  hath  broken  the  law  he  is  guilty  too.  So  if  you  do  counte- 
nance those  that  are  transgressors  of  the  law  you  are  in  the  same  fact. 

Mrs.  H.:  What  law  do  they  transgress? 

Gov.:  The  law  of  God  and  of  the  state. 

Mrs.  H.:  In  what  particular? 

Gov.:  Why  in  this  among  the  rest,  whereas  the  Lord  doth  say  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Mrs.  H.:  Ey  Sir  in  the  Lord. 

Gov.:  This  honour  you  have  broke  in  giving  countenance  to  them. 

Mrs.  H.:  In  entertaining  those  did  I entertain  them  against  any  act  (for  there  is  the  thing)  or  what  God  has  appointed? 
Gov.:  You  knew  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  did  preach  this  sermon  and  those  that  countenance  him  in  this  do  break  a law. 
Mrs.  H.:  What  law  have  I broken? 

Gov.:  Why  the  fifth  commandment. 

Mrs.  H.:  I deny  that  for  he  [Mr.  Wheelwright]  saith  in  the  Lord. 

Gov.:  You  have  joined  with  them  in  the  faction. 

Mrs.  H.:  In  what  faction  have  I joined  with  them? 

Gov.:  In  presenting  the  petition. 

Mrs.  H.:  Suppose  I had  set  my  hand  to  the  petition.  What  then? 

Gov.:  You  saw  that  case  tried  before. 

Mrs.  H.:  But  I had  not  my  hand  to  [not  signed]  the  petition. 

Gov.:  You  have  councelled  them. 

Mrs.  H.:  Wherein? 
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Gov.:  Why  in  entertaining  them. 

Mrs.  H.:  What  breach  of  law  is  that.  Sir? 

Gov.:  Why  dishonouring  the  commonwealth. 

Mrs.  H.:  But  put  the  case.  Sir,  that  I do  fear  the  Lord  and  my  parents.  May  not  I entertain  them  that  fear  the  Lord  because 
my  parents  will  not  give  me  leave? 

Gov.:  If  they  be  the  fathers  of  the  commonwealth,  and  they  of  another  religion,  if  you  entertain  them  then  you  dishonour 
your  parents  and  are  justly  punishable. 

Mrs.  H.:  If  I entertain  them,  as  they  have  dishonoured  their  parents  I do. 

Gov.:  No  but  you  by  countenancing  them  above  others  put  honor  upon  them. 

Mrs.  H.:  I may  put  honor  upon  them  as  the  children  of  God  and  as  they  do  honor  the  Lord. 

Gov.:  We  do  not  mean  to  discourse  with  those  of  your  sex  but  only  this:  you  so  adhere  unto  them  and  do  endeavor  to  set 
forward  this  faction  and  so  you  do  dishonour  us. 

Mrs.  H.:  I do  acknowledge  no  such  thing.  Neither  do  I think  that  I ever  put  any  dishonour  upon  you. 

Gov.:  Why  do  you  keep  such  a meeting  at  your  house  as  you  do  every  week  upon  a set  day? 

Mrs.  H.:  It  is  lawful  for  me  to  do  so,  as  it  is  all  your  practices,  and  can  you  find  a warrant  for  yourself  and  condemn  me 
for  the  same  thing?  The  ground  of  my  taking  it  up  was,  when  I first  came  to  this  land  because  I did  not  go  to  such 
meetings  as  those  were,  it  was  presently  reported  that  I did  not  allow  of  such  meetings  but  held  them  unlawful  and 
therefore  in  that  regard  they  said  I was  proud  and  did  despise  all  ordinances.  Upon  that  a friend  came  unto  me  and 
told  me  of  it  and  I to  prevent  such  aspersions  took  it  up,  but  it  was  in  practice  before  I came.  Therefore  I was  not 
the  first. 

Gov.:  ...  By  what  warrant  do  you  continue  such  a course? 

Mrs.  H.:  I conceive  there  lies  a clear  rule  in  Titus  that  the  elder  women  should  instruct  the  younger  and  then  I must  have 
a time  wherein  I must  do  it. 

Gov.:  All  this  I grant  you,  I grant  you  a time  for  it,  but  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  that  you  Mrs.  Hutchinson  must  call  a 
company  together  from  their  callings  to  come  to  be  taught  of  you?.  . . 

Mrs.  H.:  If  you  look  upon  the  rule  in  Titus  it  is  a rule  to  me.  If  you  convince  me  that  it  is  no  rule  I shall  yield. 

Gov.:  You  know  that  there  is  no  rule  that  crosses  another,  but  this  rule  crosses  that  in  the  Corinthians.  But  you  must  take 
it  in  this  sense  that  elder  women  must  instruct  the  younger  about  their  business  and  to  love  their  husbands  and  not 
to  make  them  to  clash..  . . 

Mrs.  H.:  Will  it  please  you  to  answer  me  this  and  to  give  me  a rule  for  then  I will  willingly  submit  to  any  truth.  If  any 
come  to  my  house  to  be  instructed  in  the  ways  of  God  what  rule  have  I to  put  them  away?  ....  Do  you  think  it 
not  lawful  for  me  to  teach  women  and  why  do  you  call  me  to  teach  the  court? 

Gov.:  We  do  not  call  you  to  teach  the  court  but  to  lay  open  yourself.  . . . 

[They  continue  to  argue  over  what  rule  she  had  broken] 

Gov.:  Your  course  is  not  to  be  suffered  for.  Besides  that  we  find  such  a course  as  this  to  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  state. 
Besides  the  occasion  that  it  is  to  seduce  many  honest  persons  that  are  called  to  those  meetings  and  your  opinions 
and  your  opinions  being  known  to  be  different  from  the  word  of  God  may  seduce  many  simple  souls  that  resort 
unto  you.  Besides  that  the  occasion  which  hath  come  of  late  hath  come  from  none  but  such  as  have  frequented 
your  meetings,  so  that  now  they  are  flown  off  from  magistrates  and  ministers  and  since  they  have  come  to  you. 
And  besides  that  it  will  not  well  stand  with  the  commonwealth  that  families  should  be  neglected  for  so  many 
neighbors  and  dames  and  so  much  time  spent.  We  see  no  rule  of  God  for  this.  We  see  not  that  any  should  have 
authority  to  set  up  any  other  exercises  besides  what  authority  hath  already  set  up  and  so  what  hurt  comes  of  this 
you  will  be  guilty  of  and  we  for  suffering  you. 

Mrs.  H.:  Sir,  I do  not  believe  that  to  be  so. 

Gov.:  Well,  we  see  how  it  is.  We  must  therefore  put  it  away  from  you  or  restrain  you  from  maintaining  this  course. 

Mrs  H.  If  you  have  a rule  for  it  from  God’s  word  you  may. 

Gov.:  We  are  your  judges,  and  not  you  ours  and  we  must  compel  you  to  it. 

Mrs.  H.:  If  it  please  you  by  authority  to  put  it  down  I will  freely  let  you  for  I am  subject  to  your  authority..  . . 

Deputy  Governor,  Thomas  Dudley:  I would  go  a little  higher  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  About  three  years  ago  we  were 
all  in  peace.  Mrs  Hutchinson,  from  that  time  she  came  hath  made  a disturbance,  and  some  that  came  over  with 
her  in  the  ship  did  inform  me  what  she  was  as  soon  as  she  was  landed.  I being  then  in  place  dealt  with  the  pastor 
and  teacher  of  Boston  and  desired  them  to  enquire  of  her,  and  then  I was  satisfied  that  she  held  nothing  different 
from  us.  But  within  half  a year  after,  she  had  vented  divers  of  her  strange  opinions  and  had  made  parties  in  the 
country,  and  at  length  it  comes  that  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Vane  were  of  her  judgment,  but  Mr.  Cotton  had  cleared 
himself  that  he  was  not  of  that  mind.  But  now  it  appears  by  this  woman’s  meeting  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  hath  so 
forestalled  the  minds  of  many  by  their  resort  to  her  meeting  that  now  she  hath  a potent  party  in  the  country.  Now 
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if  all  these  things  have  endangered  us  as  from  that  foundation  and  if  she  in  particular  hath  disparaged  all  our  min- 
isters in  the  land  that  they  have  preached  a covenant  of  works,  and  only  Mr.  Cotton  a covenant  of  grace,  why  this 
is  not  to  be  suffered,  and  therefore  being  driven  to  the  foundation  and  it  being  found  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  is  she 
that  hath  depraved  all  the  ministers  and  hath  been  the  cause  of  what  is  fallen  out,  why  we  must  take  away  the 
foundation  and  the  building  will  fall. 

Mrs.  H.:  I pray.  Sir,  prove  it  that  I said  they  preached  nothing  but  a covenant  of  works. 

Dep.  Gov.:  Nothing  but  a covenant  of  works.  Why  a Jesuit  may  preach  truth  sometimes. 

Mrs.  H.:  Did  I ever  say  they  preached  a covenant  of  works  then? 

Dep.  Gov.:  If  they  do  not  preach  a covenant  of  grace  clearly,  then  they  preach  a covenant  of  works. 

Mrs.  H.:  No,  Sir.  One  may  preach  a covenant  of  grace  more  clearly  than  another,  so  I said..  . . 

Dep.  Gov.:  When  they  do  preach  a covenant  of  works  do  they  preach  truth? 

Mrs.  H.:  Yes,  Sir.  But  when  they  preach  a covenant  of  works  for  salvation,  that  is  not  truth. 

Dep.  Gov.:  I do  but  ask  you  this:  when  the  ministers  do  preach  a covenant  of  works  do  they  preach  a way  of  salvation? 

Mrs.  H.:  I did  not  come  hither  to  answer  questions  of  that  sort. 

Dep.  Gov.:  Because  you  will  deny  the  thing. 

Mrs.  H.:  Ey,  but  that  is  to  be  proved  first. 

Dep.  Gov.:  I will  make  it  plain  that  you  did  say  that  the  ministers  did  preach  a covenant  of  works. 

Mrs.  H.:  I deny  that. 

Dep.  Gov.:  And  that  you  said  they  were  not  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  but  Mr.  Cotton  only. 

Mrs.  H.:  If  ever  I spake  that  I proved  it  by  God’s  word. 

Court:  Very  well,  very  well. 

Mrs.  H.:  If  one  shall  come  unto  me  in  private,  and  desire  me  seriously  to  tell  them  what  I thought  of  such  an  one,  I must 
either  speak  false  or  true  in  my  answer. 

Dep.  Gov.:  Likewise  I will  prove  this  that  you  said  the  gospel  in  the  letter  and  words  holds  forth  nothing  but  a covenant 

of  works  and  that  all  that  do  not  hold  as  you  do  are  in  a covenant  of  works. 

Mrs.  H.:  I deny  this  for  if  I should  so  say  I should  speak  against  my  own  judgment.  . . . 

Mr.  Hugh  Peters:  That  which  concerns  us  to  speak  unto,  as  yet  we  are  sparing  in,  unless  the  court  command  us  to  speak, 
then  we  shall  answer  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  notwithstanding  our  brethren  are  very  unwilling  to  answer. 

[The  Governor  says  to  do  so.  Six  ministers  then  testify  to  the  particular  charges  and  that  she  was  “not  only  difficult  in  her 

opinions,  but  also  of  an  intemperate  spirit”] 

Mr  Hugh  Peters:  ....  [I  asked  her]  What  difference  do  you  conceive  to  be  between  your  teacher  and  us?.  . . Briefly,  she 
told  me  there  was  a wide  and  broad  difference.  ...  He  preaches  the  covenant  of  grace  and  you  the  covenant  of 
works,  and  that  you  are  not  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  and  know  no  more  than  the  apostles  did  before 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  I did  then  put  it  to  her.  What  do  you  conceive  of  such  a brother?  She  answered  he  had 
not  the  seal  of  the  spirit. 

Mrs.  H.:  If  our  pastor  would  shew  his  writings  you  should  see  what  I said,  and  that  many  things  are  not  so  as  is  reported. 

Mr.  Wilson:  . . . what  is  written  [here  now]  I will  avouch. 

Mr.  Weld:  [agrees  that  Peters  related  Hutchinson’s  words  accurately] 

Mr.  Phillips:  [agrees  that  Peters  related  Hutchinson’s  words  accurately  and  added]  Then  I asked  her  of  myself  (being  she 
spake  rashly  of  them  all)  because  she  never  heard  me  at  all.  She  likewise  said  that  we  were  not  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament  and  her  reason  was  because  we  were  not  sealed. 

Mr.  Simmes:  Agrees  that  Peters  related  Hutchinson’s  words  accurately 

Mr.  Shephard:  Also  to  Same. 

Mr.  Eliot:  [agrees  that  Peters  related  Hutchinson’s  words  accurately] 

Dep.  Gov.:  I called  these  witnesses  and  you  deny  them.  You  see  they  have  proved  this  and  you  deny  this,  but  it  is  clear.  You 
say  they  preached  a covenant  of  works  and  that  they  were  not  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament;  now  there  are 
two  other  things  that  you  did  affirm  which  were  that  the  scriptures  in  the  letter  of  them  held  forth  nothing  but  a 
covenant  of  works  and  likewise  that  those  that  were  under  a covenant  of  works  cannot  be  saved. 

Mrs.  H.:  Prove  that  I said  so. 

Gov.:  Did  you  say  so? 

Mrs.  H.:  No,  Sir,  it  is  your  conclusion. 

Dep.  Gov.:  What  do  I do  charging  of  you  if  you  deny  what  is  so  fully  proved? 

Gov.:  Here  are  six  undeniable  ministers  who  say  it  is  true  and  yet  you  deny  that  you  did  say  that  they  preach  a covenant 
of  works  and  that  they  were  not  able  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  it  appears  plainly  that  you  have  spoken  it,  and 
whereas  you  say  that  it  was  drawn  from  you  in  a way  of  friendship,  you  did  profess  then  that  it  was  out  of  con- 
science that  you  spake..  . . 
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Mrs.  H.:  ....  They  thought  that  I did  conceive  there  was  a difference  between  them  and  Mr.  Cotton.  ...  I might  say  they 
might  preach  a covenant  of  works  as  did  the  apostles,  but  to  preach  a covenant  of  works  and  to  be  under  a 
covenant  of  works  is  another  business. 

Dep.  Gov.:  There  have  been  six  witnesses  to  prove  this  and  yet  you  deny  it.  [and  then  he  mentions  a seventh,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Ward] 

Mrs.  H.:  I acknowledge  using  the  words  of  the  apostle  to  the  Corinthians  unto  him,  [Mr.  Ward]  that  they  that  were  min- 
isters of  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  did  preach  a covenant  of  works. 

Gov.:  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  court  you  see  hath  laboured  to  bring  you  to  acknowledge  the  error  of  your  way  that  so  you 
might  be  reduced,  the  time  grows  late,  we  shall  therefore  give  you  a little  more  time  to  consider  of  it  and  there- 
fore desire  that  you  attend  the  court  again  in  the  morning.  [The  next  morning] 

Gov.:  We  proceeded  ...  as  far  as  we  could  . . . There  were  divers  things  laid  to  her  charge:  her  ordinary  meetings  about 
religious  exercises,  her  speeches  in  derogation  of  the  ministers  among  us,  and  the  weakening  of  the  hands  and 
hearts  of  the  people  towards  them.  Here  was  sufficient  proof  made  of  that  which  she  was  accused  of,  in  that 
point  concerning  the  ministers  and  their  ministry,  as  that  they  did  preach  a covenant  of  works  when  others  did 
preach  a covenant  of  grace,  and  that  they  were  not  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  they  had  not  the 
seal  of  the  spirit,  and  this  was  spoken  not  as  was  pretended  out  of  private  conference,  but  out  of  conscience  and 
warrant  from  scripture  alleged  the  fear  of  man  is  a snare  and  seeing  God  had  given  her  a calling  to  it  she  would 
freely  speak.  Some  other  speeches  she  used,  as  that  the  letter  of  the  scripture  held  forth  a covenant  of  works,  and 
this  is  offered  to  be  proved  by  probable  grounds.. . . 

Controversy — should  the  witnesses  should  be  recalled  and  made  swear  an  oath,  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  desired,  is  resolved 

against  doing  so 

Gov.:  I see  no  necessity  of  an  oath  in  this  thing  seeing  it  is  true  and  the  substance  of  the  matter  confirmed  by  divers,  yet 
that  all  may  be  satisfied,  if  the  elders  will  take  an  oath  they  shall  have  it  given  them..  . . 

Mrs.  H.:  After  that  they  have  taken  an  oath  I will  make  good  what  I say. 

Gov.:  Let  us  state  the  case,  and  then  we  may  know  what  to  do.  That  which  is  laid  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  charge  is  that,  that 
she  hath  traduced  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  this  jurisdiction,  that  she  hath  said  the  ministers  preached  a 
covenant  of  works  and  Mr.  Cotton  a covenant  of  grace,  and  that  they  were  not  able  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
she  excuses  it  that  she  made  it  a private  conference  and  with  a promise  of  secrecy,  &c.  Now  this  is  charged  upon 
her,  and  they  therefore  sent  for  her  seeing  she  made  it  her  table  talk,  and  then  she  said  the  fear  of  man  was  a snare 
and  therefore  she  would  not  be  affeared  of  them..  . . 

Dep.  Gov.:  Let  her  witnesses  be  called. 

Gov.:  Who  be  they? 

Mrs.  H.:  Mr.  Leveret  and  our  teacher  and  Mr.  Coggeshall. 

Gov.:  Mr.  Coggeshall  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Coggeshall:  Yes,  but  I was.  Only  I desired  to  be  silent  till  I should  be  called. 

Gov.:  Will  you,  Mr.  Coggeshall,  say  that  she  did  not  say  so? 

Mr.  Coggeshall:  Yes,  I dare  say  that  she  did  not  say  all  that  which  they  lay  against  her. 

Mr.  Peters:  How  dare  you  look  into  the  court  to  say  such  a word? 

Mr.  Coggeshall:  Mr.  Peters  takes  upon  him  to  forbid  me.  I shall  be  silent. 

Mr.  Stoughton  [assistant  of  the  Court]:  Ey,  but  she  intended  this  that  they  say. 

Gov.:  Well,  Mr.  Leveret,  what  were  the  words?  I pray,  speak. 

Mr.  Leveret:  To  my  best  remembrance  when  the  elders  did  send  for  her,  Mr.  Peters  did  with  much  vehemency  and 
intreaty  urge  her  to  tell  what  difference  there  was  between  Mr.  Cotton  and  them,  and  upon  his  urging  of  her  she 
said  “The  fear  of  man  is  a snare,  but  they  that  trust  upon  the  Lord  shall  be  safe.”  And  being  asked  wherein  the  dif- 
ference was,  she  answered  that  they  did  not  preach  a covenant  of  grace  so  clearly  as  Mr.  Cotton  did,  and  she  gave 
this  reason  of  it:  because  that  as  the  apostles  were  for  a time  without  the  spirit  so  until  they  had  received  the  wit- 
ness of  the  spirit  they  could  not  preach  a covenant  of  grace  so  clearly. 

Gov.:  Don’t  you  remember  that  she  said  they  were  not  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament? 

Mrs.  H.:  Mr.  Weld  and  I had  an  hour’s  discourse  at  the  window  and  then  I spake  that,  if  I spake  it..  . . 

Gov.:  Mr  Cotton,  the  court  desires  that  you  declare  what  you  do  remember  of  the  conference  which  was  at  the  time  and 
is  now  in  question. 

Mr.  Cotton:  I did  not  think  I should  be  called  to  bear  witness  in  this  cause  and  therefore  did  not  labor  to  call  to  remem- 
brance what  was  done;  but  the  greatest  passage  that  took  impression  upon  me  was  to  this  purpose.  The  elders 
spake  that  they  had  heard  that  she  had  spoken  some  condemning  words  of  their  ministry,  and  among  other  things 
they  did  first  pray  her  to  answer  wherein  she  thought  their  ministry  did  differ  from  mine.  How  the  comparison 
sprang  I am  ignorant,  but  sorry  I was  that  any  comparison  should  be  between  me  and  my  brethren  and  uncom- 
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fortable  it  was.  She  told  them  to  this  purpose  that  they  did  not  hold  forth  a covenant  of  grace  as  I did.  But  wherein 
did  we  differ?  Why  she  said  that  they  did  not  hold  forth  the  seal  of  the  spirit  as  he  doth.  Where  is  the  difference 
there?  Say  they,  why  saith  she,  speaking  to  one  or  other  of  them,  I know  not  to  whom.  You  preach  of  the  seal  of 
the  spirit  upon  a work  and  he  upon  free  grace  without  a work  or  without  respect  to  a work;  he  preaches  the  seal 
of  the  spirit  upon  free  grace  and  you  upon  a work.  I told  her  I was  very  sorry  that  she  put  comparisons  between 
my  ministry  and  theirs,  for  she  had  said  more  than  I could  myself,  and  rather  I had  that  she  had  put  us  in  fel- 
lowship with  them  and  not  have  made  that  discrepancy.  She  said,  she  found  the  difference..  . . 

This  was  the  sum  of  the  difference,  nor  did  it  seem  to  be  so  ill  taken  as  it  is  and  our  brethren  did  say  also 
that  they  would  not  so  easily  believe  reports  as  they  had  done  and  withal  mentioned  that  they  would  speak  no 
more  of  it,  some  of  them  did;  and  afterwards  some  of  them  did  say  they  were  less  satisfied  than  before.  And  I must 
say  that  I did  not  find  her  saying  that  they  were  under  a covenant  of  works,  nor  that  she  said  they  did  preach  a 
covenant  of  works. 

[more  back  and  forth  between  Rev.  John  Cotton,  trying  to  defend  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Peters,  about  exactly  what  Mrs. 

Hutchinson  said] 

Mrs.  H.:  If  you  please  to  give  me  leave  I shall  give  you  the  ground  of  what  I know  to  be  true.  Being  much  troubled  to 
see  the  falseness  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  I had  like  to  have  turned  Separatist.  Whereupon 
I kept  a day  of  solemn  humiliation  and  pondering  of  the  thing;  this  scripture  was  brought  unto  me — he  that 
denies  Jesus  Christ  to  be  come  in  the  flesh  is  antichrist.  This  I considered  of  and  in  considering  found  that  the 
papists  did  not  deny  him  to  be  come  in  the  flesh,  nor  we  did  not  deny  him — who  then  was  antichrist?  Was  the 
Turk  antichrist  only?  The  Lord  knows  that  I could  not  open  scripture;  he  must  by  his  prophetical  office  open  it 
unto  me.  So  after  that  being  unsatisfied  in  the  thing,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  bring  this  scripture  out  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  that  denies  the  testament  denies  the  testator,  and  in  this  did  open  unto  me  and  give  me  to  see  that 
those  which  did  not  teach  the  new  covenant  had  the  spirit  of  antichrist,  and  upon  this  he  did  discover  the  min- 
istry unto  me;  and  ever  since,  I bless  the  Lord,  he  hath  let  me  see  which  was  the  clear  ministry  and  which  the 
wrong.  Since  that  time  I confess  I have  been  more  choice  and  he  hath  left  me  to  distinguish  between  the  voice 
of  my  beloved  and  the  voice  of  Moses,  the  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  voice  of  antichrist,  for  all  those 
voices  are  spoken  of  in  scripture.  Now  if  you  do  condemn  me  for  speaking  what  in  my  conscience  I know  to  be 
truth  I must  commit  myself  unto  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Nowel  [assistant  to  the  Court]:  How  do  you  know  that  was  the  spirit? 

Mrs.  H.:  How  did  Abraham  know  that  it  was  God  that  bid  him  offer  his  son,  being  a breach  of  the  sixth  commandment? 

Dep.  Gov.:  By  an  immediate  voice. 

Mrs.  H.:  So  to  me  by  an  immediate  revelation. 

Dep.  Gov.:  How!  an  immediate  revelation. 

Mrs.  H.:  By  the  voice  of  his  own  spirit  to  my  soul.  I will  give  you  another  scripture,  Jer[emiah]  46:  27-28 — out  of  which 
the  Lord  showed  me  what  he  would  do  for  me  and  the  rest  of  his  servants.  But  after  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  him- 
self to  me  I did  presently,  like  Abraham,  run  to  Hagar.  And  after  that  he  did  let  me  see  the  atheism  of  my  own 
heart,  for  which  I begged  of  the  Lord  that  it  might  not  remain  in  my  heart,  and  being  thus,  he  did  show  me  this 
(a  twelvemonth  after)  which  I told  you  of  before..  . . Therefore,  I desire  you  to  look  to  it,  for  you  see  this  scrip- 
ture fulfilled  this  day  and  therefore  I desire  you  as  you  tender  the  Lord  and  the  church  and  commonwealth  to  con- 
sider and  look  what  you  do.  You  have  power  over  my  body  but  the  Lord  Jesus  hath  power  over  my  body  and  soul; 
and  assure  yourselves  thus  much,  you  do  as  much  as  in  you  lies  to  put  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  you,  and  if  you 
go  on  in  this  course  you  begin,  you  will  bring  a curse  upon  you  and  your  posterity,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it. 

Dep.  Gov.:  What  is  the  scripture  she  brings? 

Mr.  Stoughton  [assistant  to  the  Court]  : Behold  I turn  away  from  you. 

Mrs.  H.:  But  now  having  seen  him  which  is  invisible  I fear  not  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 

Gov.:  Daniel  was  delivered  by  miracle;  do  you  think  to  be  deliver’d  so  too? 

Mrs.  H.:  I do  here  speak  it  before  the  court.  I look  that  the  Lord  kshould  deliver  me  by  his  providence..  . . [because  God 
had  said  to  her]  though  I should  meet  with  affliction,  yet  I am  the  same  God  that  delivered  Daniel  out  of  the  lion’s 
den,  I will  also  deliver  thee. 

Mr.  Harlakenden  [assistant  to  the  Court]:  I may  read  scripture  and  the  most  glorious  hypocrite  may  read  them  and  yet 
go  down  to  hell. 

Mrs.  H.:  It  may  be  so..  . . 

Gov.:  I am  persuaded  that  the  revelation  she  brings  forth  is  delusion. 

[The  trial  text  here  reads:]  All  the  court  but  some  two  or  three  ministers  cry  out,  we  all  believe  it — we  all  believe  it.  [Mrs. 

Hutchinson  was  found  guilty] 
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Gov.:  The  court  hath  already  declared  themselves  satisfied  concerning  the  things  you  hear,  and  concerning  the  trouble- 
someness of  her  spirit  and  the  danger  of  her  course  amongst  us,  which  is  not  to  be  suffered.  Therefore  if  it  be  the 
mind  of  the  court  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  for  these  things  that  appear  before  us  is  unfit  for  our  society,  and  if  it  be 
the  mind  of  the  court  that  she  shall  be  banished  out  of  our  liberties  and  imprisoned  till  she  be  sent  away,  let  them 
hold  up  their  hands. 

[All  but  three  did  so] 

Gov.:  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  sentence  of  the  court  you  hear  is  that  you  are  banished  from  out  of  our  jurisdiction  as  being  a 
woman  not  fit  for  our  society,  and  are  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  court  shall  send  you  away. 

Mrs.  H.:  I desire  to  know  wherefore  I am  banished? 

Gov.:  Say  no  more.  The  court  knows  wherefore  and  is  satisfied. 


1.  How  was  Anne  Hutchinson  able  to  frustrate  the  best  efforts  of  the  court  to  find  her  guilty  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  trial? 

2.  Aggravating  the  situation  at  the  General  Court  was  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  the  ministry  was 
being  challenged  by  a woman.  How  do  you  think  other  women  of  similar  status  in  New  England 
society  viewed  Anne  Hutchinson?  Was  she  inspirational  or  foolish? 
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2-8  A Jesuit  Priest  Describes  New  Amsterdam  (1642) 

Isaac  Jogues,  a French  missionary  who  had  traveled  extensively  among  the  Flurons  in  New  France.  Fie 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Iroquois  on  August  3,  1642,  tortured,  and  subjected  to  thirteen  months  of 
slavery.  The  Dutch  made  efforts  to  free  him  and  finally  persuaded  him  to  take  refuge  in  a ship  bound  for 
New  Amsterdam.  Fie  was  the  first  Catholic  priest  to  ever  visit  Manhattan  Island.  Jogues  later  returned  to 
Canada  in  an  attempt  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Iroquois.  Fie  was  captured,  tortured  and  eventually 
decapitated.  (Isaac  Jogues  was  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  XI  on  June  29,  1930.) 

Source:  New  Netherlands  in  1644,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Jogues,  S.J. 

http://www.lihistory.com/ 

New  Holland  which  the  Dutch  call  in  Latin  Novum  Belgium,  in  their  own  language  Nieuw  Nederland,  that  is  to  say.  New 
Low  Countries,  is  situated  between  Virginia  and  New  England.  The  mouth  of  the  river  called  by  some  Nassau  river  or  the 
great  North  river  (to  distinguish  it  from  another  which  they  call  the  South  river)  and  which  in  some  maps  that  I have  recently 
seen  is  also  called,  I think.  River  Maurice,  is  at  4030’.  Its  channel  is  deep,  fit  for  the  largest  ships  that  ascend  to  Manhattes 
Island,  which  is  seven  leagues  in  circuit,  and  on  which  there  is  a fort  to  serve  as  the  commencement  of  a town  to  be  built 
there  and  to  be  called  New  Amsterdam. 

This  fort  which  is  at  the  point  of  the  island  about  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  mouth,  is  called  Fort  Amsterdam;  it 
has  four  regular  bastions  mounted  with  several  pieces  of  artillery.  All  these  bastions  and  the  curtains  were  in  1643  but  ram- 
parts of  earth,  most  of  which  had  crumbled  away,  so  that  the  fort  could  be  entered  on  all  sides.  There  were  no  ditches. 
There  were  sixty  soldiers  to  garrison  the  said  fort  and  another  which  they  had  built  still  further  up  against  the  incursions  of 
the  savages  their  enemies.  They  were  beginning  to  face  the  gates  and  bastions  with  stone.  Within  this  fort  stood  a pretty  large 
church  built  of  stone;  the  house  of  the  Governor,  whom  they  called  Director  General,  quite  neatly  built  of  brick,  the  store- 
houses and  barracks. 

On  this  island  of  Manhatte  and  in  its  environs  there  may  well  be  four  or  five  hundred  men  of  different  sects  and 
nations;  the  Director  General  told  me  that  there  were  persons  there  of  eighteen  different  languages;  they  are  scattered  here 
and  there  on  the  river,  above  and  below  as  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  spot  invited  each  to  settle,  some  mechanics 
however  who  ply  their  trades  are  ranged  under  the  fort;  all  the  others  were  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  natives,  who 
in  the  year  1643,  while  I was  there  actually  killed  some  two  score  Hollanders  and  burnt  many  houses  and  barns  full  of 
wheat. 

The  river,  which  is  very  straight  and  runs  due  north  and  south,  is  at  least  a league  broad  before  the  fort.  Ships  lie 
at  anchor  in  a bay  which  forms  the  other  side  of  the  island  and  can  be  defended  from  the  fort. 

Shortly  before  I arrived  there  three  large  vessels  of  300  tons  each  had  come  to  load  wheat;  two  had  found  cargoes, 
the  third  could  not  be  loaded  because  the  savages  had  burnt  a part  of  their  grain.  These  ships  came  from  the  West  Indies 
where  the  West  India  Company  usually  keeps  up  seventeen  ships  of  war. 

No  religion  is  publicly  exercised  but  the  Calvinist,  and  orders  are  to  admit  none  but  Calvinists,  but  this  is  not 
observed,  for  there  are,  besides  Calvinists,  in  the  Colony  Catholics,  English  Puritans,  Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  here  called 
Muistes  &c. 

When  any  one  comes  to  settle  in  the  country,  they  lend  him  horses,  cows  &c,  they  give  him  provisions,  all  which 
he  repays  as  soon  as  he  is  at  ease,  and  as  to  the  land  he  pays  in  to  the  West  India  Company  after  ten  years  the  tenth  of  the 
produce  which  he  reaps. 

This  country  is  bounded  on  the  New  England  side  by  a river  they  call  the  Fresche  river,  which  serves  as  a 
boundary  between  them  and  the  English.  The  English  however  come  very  near  to  them  preferring  to  hold  lands  under  the 
Dutch  who  ask  nothing  from  them  rather  than  to  be  dependent  on  English  Lords  who  exact  rents  and  would  fain  be 
absolute.  On  the  other  side  southward  towards  Virginia,  its  limits  are  the  river  which  they  call  the  South  river  on  which 
there  is  also  a Dutch  settlement,  but  the  Swedes  have  at  its  mouth  another  extremely  well  provided  with  men  and  cannon. 
It  is  believed  that  these  Swedes  are  maintained  by  some  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  who  are  not  satisfied  that  the  West  India 
Company  should  alone  enjoy  all  the  commerce  of  these  parts.  It  is  near  this  river  that  a gold  mine  is  reported  to  have  been 
found. 

See  in  the  work  of  the  Sieur  de  Laet  of  Antwerp  the  table  and  article  on  New  Belgium  as  he  sometimes  calls  it 
or  the  map;  Nova  Anglia,  Novu  Belgium  et  Virginia. 

It  is  about  fifty  years  since  the  Hollanders  came  to  these  parts.  The  fort  was  begun  in  the  year  1615:  they  began 
to  settle  about  twenty  years  ago  and  there  is  already  some  little  commerce  with  Virginia  and  New  England. 

The  first  comers  found  lands  fit  for  use,  formerly  cleared  by  the  savages  who  previously  had  fields  here.  Those 
who  came  later  have  cleared  in  the  woods,  which  are  mostly  of  oak.  The  soil  is  good.  Deer  hunting  is  abundant  in  the  fall. 
There  are  some  houses  built  of  stone;  they  make  lime  of  oyster  shells,  great  heaps  of  which  are  found  here  made  formerly 
by  the  savages,  who  subsisted  in  part  by  this  fishery. 
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The  climate  is  very  mild.  Lying  at  40  2/3  degrees;  there  are  many  European  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries.  I 
reached  there  in  October,  and  found  even  then  a considerable  quantity  of  peaches. 

Ascending  the  river  to  the  43d  degree  you  find  the  second  Dutch  settlement,  which  the  flux  and  reflux  reaches  but 
does  not  pass.  Ships  of  a hundred  and  a hundred  and  twenty  tons  can  ascend  to  it. 

There  are  two  things  in  this  settlement,  which  is  called  Renselaerswick,  as  if  to  say  the  colony  of  Renselaer,  who 
is  a rich  Amsterdam  merchant:  1st  a wretched  little  fort  called  Ft  Orange,  built  of  logs  with  four  or  five  pieces  of  cannon 
of  Breteuil  and  as  many  swivels.  This  has  been  reserved  and  is  maintained  by  the  West  India  Company.  This  fort  was  for- 
merly on  an  island  in  the  river,  it  is  now  on  the  main  land  towards  the  Hiroquois,  a little  above  the  said  island.  2ndly,  a 
colonie  sent  here  by  this  Renselaer,  who  is  the  Patroon.  This  colonie  is  composed  of  about  a hundred  persons,  who  resi- 
dent in  some  25  or  30  houses,  built  along  the  river,  as  each  one  found  it  most  convenient.  In  the  principal  house  resides 
the  Patroon’s  agent,  the  minister  has  his  apart,  in  which  service  is  performed.  There  is  also  a kind  of  bailiff  here  whom  they 
call  Seneschal,  who  administers  justice.  All  their  houses  are  merely  of  boards  and  thatched.  As  yet  there  is  no  mason 
work,  except  in  the  chimneys.  The  forests  furnishing  many  large  pines,  they  make  boards  by  means  of  their  mills  which 
they  have  for  the  purpose. 

They  found  some  pieces  of  ground  all  ready,  which  the  savages  had  formerly  prepared  and  in  which  they  sow 
wheat  and  oats  for  beer  and  for  their  horses,  of  which  they  have  a great  stock.  There  is  little  land  fit  for  tillage,  being 
crowded  by  hills  which  are  bad  soil.  This  obliges  them  to  be  separated  the  one  from  the  other,  and  they  occupy  already  two 
or  three  leagues  of  country. 

Trade  is  free  to  all,  this  gives  the  Indians  all  things  cheap,  each  of  the  Hollanders  outbidding  his  neighbor  and 
being  satisfied  provided  he  can  gain  some  little  profit. 

This  settlement  is  not  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  the  Agniehronons,  who  can  be  reached  either  by  land  or  by 
water,  as  the  river  on  which  the  Iroquois  lie  falls  into  that  which  passes  by  the  Dutch;  but  there  are  many  shallow  rapids 
and  a fall  of  a short  half  league  where  the  canoe  has  to  be  carried. 

There  are  many  nations  between  the  two  Dutch  settlements,  which  are  about  thirty  German  leagues  apart,  that  is 
about  50  or  60  French  leagues.  The  Loups,  whom  the  Iroquois  call  Agotzogenens,  are  the  nearest  to  Renselaerwick  and  Ft 
Orange.  War  breaking  out  some  years  ago  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Loups,  the  Dutch  joined  the  latter  against  the 
former,  but  four  having  been  taken  and  burnt  they  made  peace.  Some  nations  near  the  sea  having  murdered  some  Hollan- 
ders of  the  most  distant  settlement,  the  Hollanders  killed  150  Indians,  men,  women  and  children;  the  latter  having  killed 
at  divers  intervals  40  Dutchmen,  burnt  several  houses  and  committed  ravages,  estimated  at  the  time  that  I was  there  at 
200,000  liv.  (two  hundred  thousand  livres)  troops  were  raised  in  New  England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  winter  the  grass 
being  low  and  some  snow  on  the  ground  they  pursued  them  with  six  hundred  men,  keeping  two  hundred  always  on  the 
move  and  constantly  relieving  each  other,  so  that  the  Indians,  pent  up  in  a large  island  and  finding  it  impossible  to  escape, 
on  account  of  the  women  and  children,  were  cut  to  pieces  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred,  women  and  children  included. 
This  obliged  the  rest  of  the  Indians  to  make  peace,  which  still  continues.  This  occurred  in  1643  and  1644. 

Three  Rivers  in  New  France, 

August  3d,  1646. 


1.  Contrast  the  two  Dutch  settlements  as  described  by  Isaac  Jogues.  What  factors  might  explain  their 
dissimilarity? 

2.  What  characteristics  of  New  Netherlands  as  described  by  Jogues  set  it  apart  from  the  English 
colonies  to  the  north  and  south? 
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2-9  George  Alsop,  The  Importance  of  Tobacco  (1660) 

George  Alsop  emigrated  as  an  indentured  servant  to  Maryland.  In  1666,  he  wrote  his  only  notable  work, 
A Character  of  the  Province  of  Maryland,  in  which  he  described  the  nature  and  founding  of  the  colony. 
Typical  of  his  time,  the  Character  contains  numerous  errors,  but  his  description  of  the  nature  of  trade  in 
the  colony  is  accurate. 

Source:  George  Alsop,  A Character  of  the  Province  of  Maryland  (Baltimore:  Maryland  Historical  Society 

Fund,  Publication  No.  15,  1880),  pp.  475-477. 

. . .The  three  main  Commodities  this  Country  affords  for  Trafique,  are  Tobacco,  Furrs,  and  Flesh.  Furrs  and  Skins,  as 
Beavers,  Otters,  Musk-Rats,  Rackoons,  Wild-Cats,  and  Elke  or  Buffeloe,  with  divers  others,  which  were  first  made  vendible 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Country,  and  sold  to  the  Inhabitant,  and  by  them  to  the  Merchant,  and  so  transported  into  England  and 
other  places  where  it  becomes  most  commodious. 

Tobacco  is  the  only  solid  Staple  Commodity  of  this  Province:  The  use  of  it  was  first  found  out  by  the  Indians 
many  Ages  agoe,  and  transferr’d  into  Christendom  by  that  great  Discoverer  of  America  Columbus.  It’s  generally  made  by 
all  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province,  and  between  the  months  of  March  and  April  they  sow  the  seed  (which  is  much  smaller 
then  Mustard-seed)  in  small  beds  and  patches  digg’d  up  and  made  so  by  art,  and  about  May  the  Plants  commonly  appear 
green  in  those  beds:  In  June  they  are  transplanted  from  their  beds,  and  set  in  little  hillocks  in  distant  rowes,  dug  up  for  the 
same  purpose;  some  twice  or  thrice  they  are  weeded,  and  succoured  from  their  illegitimate  Leaves  that  would  be  peeping 
out  from  the  body  of  the  Stalk.  They  top  the  several  Plants,  as  they  find  occasion  in  their  predominating  rankness:  About 
the  middle  of  September  they  cut  the  Tobacco  down,  and  carry  it  into  houses,  (made  for  that  purpose)  to  bring  it  to  its 
purity:  And  after  it  has  attained,  by  a convenient  attendance  upon  time,  to  its  perfection,  it  is  then  tyed  up  in  bundles,  and 
packt  into  Hogs-heads,  and  then  laid  by  for  the  Trade. 

Between  November  and  January  there  arrives  in  this  Province  Shipping  to  the  number  of  twenty  sail  and  upwards, 
all  Merchant-men  loaden  with  Commodities  to  Trafique  and  dispose  of,  trucking  with  the  Planter  for  Silks,  Hollands, 
Serges,  and  Broad-clothes,  with  other  necessary  Goods,  priz’d  at  such  and  such  rates  as  shall  be  judg’d  on  is  fair  and 
legal,  for  Tobacco  at  so  much  the  pound,  and  advantage  on  both  sides  considered;  the  Planter  for  his  work,  and  the  Mer- 
chant for  adventuring  himself  and  his  Commodity  into  so  far  a Country:  Thus  is  the  Trade  on  both  sides  drove  on  with  a 
fair  and  honest  Decorum. 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  Province  are  seldom  or  never  put  to  the  affrightment  of  being  robb’d  of  their  money,  nor 
to  dirty  their  Fingers  by  telling  of  vast  sums:  They  have  more  bags  to  carry  Corn,  then  Coyn;  and  though  they  want,  but 
why  should  I call  that  a want  which  is  only  a necessary  miss?  the  very  effects  of  the  dirt  of  this  Province  affords  as  great 
a profit  to  the  general  Inhabitant,  as  the  Gold  of  Peru  doth  to  the  straight-breecht  Commonalty  of  the  Spaniard. 

Our  Shops  and  Exchanges  of  Mary-Land,  are  the  Merchants  Store-houses,  where  with  few  words  and  protestations 
Goods  are  bought  and  delivered;  not  like  those  Shop-keepers  Boys  in  London,  that  continually  cry.  What  do  ye  lack  Sir? 
What  d’ye  buy  ? yelping  with  so  wide  a mouth,  as  if  some  Apothecary  had  hired  their  mouths  to  stand  open  to  catch 
Gnats  and  Vagabond  Flyes  in. 

Tobacco  is  the  currant  Coyn  of  Mary-Land,  and  will  sooner  purchase  Commodities  from  the  Merchant,  then 
money.  I must  confess  the  New-England  men  that  trade  into  this  Province,  had  rather  have  fat  Pork  for  their  Goods,  than 
Tobacco  or  Furrs,  which  I conceive  is,  because  their  bodies  being  fast  bound  up  with  the  cords  of  restringent  Zeal,  they  are 
fain  to  make  use  of  the  lineaments  of  this  Non-Canaanite  creature  physically  to  loosen  them;  for  a bit  of  a pound  upon  a 
two-peny  Rye  loaf,  according  to  the  original  Receipt,  will  bring  the  cos  tiv’st  red-ear’d  Zealot  in  some  three  hours  time  to 
a fine  stool,  if  methodically  observed. 

Medera- Wines,  Sugars,  Salt,  Wickar-Chairs,  and  Tin  Candlesticks,  is  the  most  of  the  Commodities  they  bring  in: 
They  arrive  in  Mary-Land  about  September,  being  most  of  them  Ketches  and  Barkes,  and  such  Small  Vessels,  and  these 
dispersing  themselves  into  several  small  Creeks  of  this  Province,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  their  Commodities,  where  they  know 
the  Market  is  most  fit  for  their  small  Adventures.  . .. 


1.  Describe  the  method  of  growing  and  harvesting  tobacco  as  noted  by  George  Alsop? 

2.  How  important  is  tobacco  in  terms  of  trade? 
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2-10  The  Examination  and  Confession  of  Ann  Foster  at  Salem  Village  (1692) 

The  Salem  witchcraft  trials  have  become  one  of  the  most  infamous  periods  in  American  History  and  the 
language  and  nature  of  the  trials  have  provided  a context  for  many  subsequent  events.  In  this  selection, 
the  "testimony"  of  Ann  Foster  demonstrates  the  basis  for  the  accusations  and  the  hysteria  and  illumi- 
nates the  mindsets  of  the  accusers  and,  to  a degree,  the  accused. 

After  a while  Ann  ffoster  conffesed  that  the  devil  apered  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a bird  at  several  Times,  such  a bird  as  she 
neuer  saw  the  like  before;  & that  she  had  had  this  gift  (viz.  of  striking  ye  afflicted  downe  with  her  eye  euer  since)  & being 
askt  why  she  thought  yt  bird  was  the  diuill  she  answered  because  he  came  white  & vanished  away  black  & yt  the  diuill  told 
her  yt  she  should  haue  this  gift  & yt  she  must  beliue  him  & told  her  she  should  haue  prosperity  & she  said  yt  he  had 
apeared  to  her  three  times  & was  always  as  a bird,  and  the  last  time  was  about  half  a year  since,  & sat  upon  a table  had 
two  legs  & great  eyes  & yt  it  was  the  second  time  of  his  apearance  that  he  promised  her  prosperity  & yt  it  was  Carriers 
wife  about  three  weeks  agoe  yt  came  & perswaded  her  to  hurt  these  people. 

16  July  1692.  Ann  ffoster  Examined  confessed  yt  it  was  Goody  Carrier  yt  made  her  a witch  yt  she  came  to  her 
in  person  about  Six  yeares  agoe  & told  her  it  she  would  not  be  a witch  ye  diuill  should  tare  her  in  peices  & carry  her  away 
at  which  time  she  promised  to  Serve  the  diuill  yt  she  had  bewitched  a hog  of  John  Loujoys  to  death  & that  she  had  hurt 
some  persons  in  Salem  Villige,  yt  goody  Carier  came  to  her  & would  have  her  bewitch  two  children  of  Andrew  Allins  & 
that  she  had  then  two  popets  made  & stuck  pins  in  them  to  bewitch  ye  said  children  by  which  one  of  them  dyed  ye  other 
very  sick,  that  she  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  witches  at  Salem  Vilige,  yt  Goody  Carier  came  & told  her  of  the  meeting  and 
would  haue  her  goe,  so  they  got  upon  Sticks  & went  said  Jorny  & being  there  did  see  Mr.  Buroughs  ye  minister  who  spake 
to  them  all,  & this  was  about  two  months  agoe  that  there  was  then  twenty  five  persons  meet  together,  that  she  tyed  a knot 
in  a Rage  & threw  it  into  the  fire  to  hurt  Tim.  Swan  & that  she  did  hurt  the  rest  yt  complayned  of  her  by  Squesing  popets 
like  them  & so  almost  choked  them. 

18  July  1692.  Ann  ffoster  Examined  confessed  yt  ye  deuil  in  shape  of  a man  apeared  to  her  wth  Goody  carier 
about  six  yeare  since  when  they  made  her  a witch  & that  she  promised  to  serve  the  diuill  two  years,  upon  which  the  diuill 
promised  her  prosperity  and  many  things  but  neuer  performed  it,  that  she  & martha  Carier  did  both  ride  on  a stick  or  pole 
when  they  went  to  the  witch  meeting  at  Salem  Village  & that  the  stick  broak:  as  they  were  caried  in  the  aire  aboue  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  & they  fell  but  she  did  hang  fast  about  the  neck  of  Goody  Carier  & ware  presently  at  the  vilage,  that  she  was 
then  much  hurt  of  her  Leg,  she  further  saith  that  she  heard  some  of  the  witches  say  there  was  three  hundred  & fiue  in  the 
whole  Country  & that  they  would  ruin  that  place  ye  Vilige,  also  said  there  was  present  at  that  meetting  two  men  besides 
Mr.  Burroughs  ye  minister  & one  of  them  had  gray  haire,  she  saith  yt  she  formerly  frequented  the  publique  metting  to  wor- 
ship god.  but  the  diuill  had  such  power  ouer  her  yt  she  could  not  profit  there  & yt  was  her  undoeing:  she  saith  yt  about  three 
or  foure  yeares  agoe  Martha  Carier  told  her  she  would  bewitch  James  Hobbs  child  to  death  & the  child  dyed  in  twenty  four 
hours. 

21  July  92.  Ann  ffoster  Examined  Owned  her  former  conffesion  being  read  to  her  and  further  conffesed  that  the 
discourse  amongst  ye  witches  at  ye  meeting  at  Salem  village  was  that  they  would  afflict  there  to  set  up  the  Diuills  King- 
dome.  This  confesion  is  true  as  witness  my  hand. 

Ann  ffoster  Signed  & Owned  the  aboue  Examination  & Conffesion  before  me 

Salem  10th  September  1692.  John  Higginson,  Just  Peace. 


1.  According  to  Ann  Foster's  testimony,  in  what  ways  was  a witch  thought  to  bring  harm  to  other 
people? 

2.  How  might  a testimony  such  as  Ann  Foster's  seem  to  make  sense  in  light  of  actual  events  occurring 
in  Salem  village? 
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2-11  Onandogas  and  Cayugas:  Iroquois  Chiefs  Address  the  Governors  of  New  York 
and  Virginia  (1684) 

Cadwallader  Colden  (1688-1776),  surveyor  and  later  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York,  recorded  these 
arguments  spoken  by  Iroquois  chiefs.  The  Iroquois  were  certainly  attempting  to  resolve  difficulties 
caused  by  an  ever-expanding  colonial  population,  and  were  willing  to  form  alliances  with  whichever 
power  could  guarantee  their  interests. 

Source:  Cadwallader  Colden,  The  History  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Canada,  3rd  ed.  (London,  1755),  vol.  I, 

pp.  46-51. 

Brother  Corlear, 

Your  Sachem  is  a great  Sachem  and  we  are  but  a small  People;  but  when  the  English  came  first  to  Manhatan,  (New  York) 
to  Aragiske  (Virginia)  and  to  Yakokranagary  (Maryland),  they  were  then  but  a small  People,  and  we  were  great.  Then, 
because  we  found  you  a good  People,  we  treated  you  kindly,  and  gave  you  Land;  we  hope  therefore,  now  that  you  are  great, 
and  we  small,  you  will  protect  us  from  the  French.  If  you  do  not,  we  shall  lose  all  our  Hunting  and  Bevers:  The  French  will 
get  all  the  Bevers.  The  Reason  they  are  now  angry  with  us  is,  because  we  carry  our  Bever  to  our  Brethren. 

We  have  put  our  Lands  and  ourselves  under  the  Protection  of  the  great  Duke  of  York,  the  Brother  of  your  great 
Sachem,  who  is  likewise  a great  Sachem. 

We  have  annexed  the  Susquehana  River,  which  we  won  with  the  Sword,  to  this  Government;  and  we  desire  it  may 
be  a Branch  of  the  great  Tree  that  grows  in  this  Place,  the  Top  of  which  reaches  the  Sun,  and  its  Branches  shelter  us  from 
the  French,  and  all  other  Nations.  Our  Fire  burns  in  your  Houses,  and  your  Fire  burns  with  us;  we  desire  it  may  be  so 
always.  But  we  will  not  that  any  of  the  great  Penn’s  People  settle  upon  the  Susquehana  River,  for  we  have  no  other  Land 
to  leave  to  our  Children. 

Our  young  Men  are  Soldiers,  and  when  they  are  provoked,  they  are  like  Wolves  in  the  Woods,  as  you.  Sachem  of 
Virginia,  very  well  know. 

We  have  put  ourselves  under  the  great  Sachem  Charles,  that  lives  on  the  other  Side  the  great  Lake.  We  give  you 
these  two  white  dressed  Deer-skins,  to  send  to  the  great  Sachem,  that  he  may  write  on  them,  and  put  a great  red  Seal  to 
them,  to  confirm  what  we  now  do;  and  put  the  Susquehana  River  above  the  Falls,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  Land  under  the 
great  Duke  of  York,  and  give  that  Land  to  none  else.  Our  Brethren,  his  People,  have  been  like  Fathers  to  our  Wives  and 
Children,  and  have  given  us  Bread  when  we  were  in  Need  of  it;  we  will  not  therefore  join  ourselves,  or  our  Land,  to  any 
other  Government  but  this.  We  desire  Corlear,  our  Governor,  may  send  this  our  Proposition  to  the  great  Sachem  Charles, 
who  dwells  on  the  other  Side  the  great  Lake,  with  this  Belt  of  Wampum,  and  this  other  smaller  Belt  to  the  Duke  of  York 
his  Brother:  And  we  give  you,  Corlear,  this  Bever,  that  you  may  send  over  this  Proposition. 

You  great  Man  of  Virginia,  we  let  you  know,  that  great  Penn  did  speak  to  us  here  in  Corlear’s  House  by  his 
Agents,  and  desired  to  buy  the  Susquehana  River  of  us,  but  we  would  not  hearken  to  him,  for  we  had  fastened  it  to  this 
Government. 

We  desire  you  therefore  to  bear  witness  of  what  we  now  do,  and  that  we  now  confirm  what  we  have  done  before. 
Let  your  Friend,  that  lives  on  the  other  Side  the  great  Lake,  know  this,  that  we  being  a free  People,  though  united  to  the 
English,  may  give  our  Lands,  and  be  joined  to  the  Sachem  we  like  best.  We  give  this  Bever  to  remember  what  we  say 

The  Senekas  arrived  soon  after,  and,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  spoke  to  the  Lord  Howard  in  the  following  Manner: 

We  have  heard  and  understood  what  Mischief  hath  been  done  in  Virginia;  we  have  it  as  perfect  as  if  it  were  upon 
our  Fingers  Ends.  0 Corlear!  we  thank  you  for  having  been  our  Intercessor,  so  that  the  Axe  has  not  fallen  upon  us. 

And  you  Assarigoa,  great  Sachem  of  Virginia,  we  thank  you  for  burying  all  Evil  in  the  Pit.  We  are  informed,  that 
the  Mohawks,  Oneydoes,  Onnondagas,  and  Cayugas,  have  buried  the  Axe  already;  now  we  that  live  remotest  off,  are 
come  to  do  the  same,  and  to  include  in  this  Chain  the  Cahnawaas,  your  Friends.  We  desire  therefore,  that  an  Axe,  on  our 
Part,  may  be  buried  with  one  of  Assarigoa’s.  0 Corlear!  Corlear!  we  thank  you  for  laying  hold  of  one  End  of  the  Axe;  and 
we  thank  you,  great  Governor  of  Virginia,  not  only  for  throwing  aside  the  Axe,  but  more  especially  for  your  putting  all  Evil 
from  your  Heart.  Now  we  have  a new  Chain,  a strong  and  a straight  Chain,  that  cannot  be  broken.  The  Tree  of  Peace  is 
planted  so  firmly,  that  it  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  on  both  Sides  hold  the  Chain  fast. 

We  understand  what  you  said  of  the  great  Sachem,  that  lives  on  the  other  Side  the  great  Water. 

You  tell  us,  that  the  Cahnawaas  will  come  hither,  to  strengthen  the  Chain.  Let  them  not  make  any  Excuse,  that  they 
are  old  and  feeble,  or  that  their  Feet  are  sore.  If  the  old  Sachems  cannot,  let  the  young  Men  come.  We  shall  not  fail  to  come 
hither,  tho’  we  live  farthest  off,  and  then  the  new  Chain  will  be  stronger  and  brighter. 

We  understand,  that  because  of  the  Mischief  that  has  been  done  to  the  People  and  Castles  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, we  must  not  come  near  the  Heads  of  your  Rivers,  nor  near  your  Plantations,  but  keep  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountains; 
for  tho’  we  lay  down  our  Arms,  as  Friends,  we  shall  not  be  trufted  for  the  future,  but  looked  on  as  Robbers.  We  agree  how- 
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ever  to  this  Proposition,  and  shall  wholly  stay  away  from  Virginia:  And  this  we  do  in  Gratitude  to  Corlear,  who  has  been 
at  so  great  Pains  to  persuade  you,  great  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  forget  what  is  past.  You  are  wise  in  giving  Ear  to  Corlear’s 
good  Advice,  for  we  shall  now  go  a Path  which  was  never  trod  before. 

We  have  now  done  speaking  to  Corlear,  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia;  let  the  Chain  be  for  ever  kept  clean  and 
bright  by  him,  and  we  shall  do  the  same. 

The  other  Nations  from  the  Mohawks  Country  to  the  Cayugas,  have  delivered  up  the  Susquehana  River,  and  all 
that  Country,  to  Corlear’s  Government.  We  confirm  what  they  have  done  by  giving  this  Belt. 

Coll.  Bird,  one  of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  and  Edmond  Jennings  Esq;  Attorney  General  of  that  Province,  came 
with  four  Indian  Sachems,  (according  to  the  Lord  Howard’s  Promise)  to  renew  and  confirm  the  Peace,  and  met  the  Five 
Nations  at  Albany  in  September  1685. 

Coll.  Bird  accused  them  of  having  again  broke  their  Promise,  by  taking  an  Indian  Girl  from  an  English  Man’s 
House,  and  four  Indian  Boys  Prisoners.  They  excused  this,  by  its  being  done  by  the  Parties  that  were  out  when  the  Peace 
was  concluded,  who  knew  nothing  of  it;  which  Accident  they  had  provided  against  in  their  Articles.  They  said,  the  four 
Boys  were  given  to  the  Relations  of  those  Men  that  were  lost;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  their  Restoration:  But  they 
at  last  promised  to  deliver  them  up. 

The  Senakas  and  Mohawks  declared  themselves  free  of  any  Blame,  and  chid  the  other  Nations. 

So  that  we  may  still  observe  the  Influence  which  the  French  Priests  had  obtained  over  those  other  Nations,  and 
to  what  Christian  like  Purpose  they  used  it. 

The  Mohawks  Speaker  said,  “Where  shall  I seek  the  Chain  of  Peace?  Where  shall  I find  it  but  upon  our  Path?  And 
whither  doth  our  Path  lead  us,  but  into  this  House?  This  is  a House  of  Peace;”  after  this  he  sang  all  the  Links  of  the  Chain 
over.  He  afterwards  sang  by  Way  of  Admonition  to  the  Onondagas,  Oneydoes,  and  Cayugas,  and  concluded  all  with  a Song 
to  the  Virginia  Indians. 

The  French  Priests  however  still  employed  their  Influence  over  the  Onnondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Oneydoes;  and  it 
was  easy  for  them  to  spirit  up  the  Indians  (naturally  revengeful)  against  their  old  Enemies.  A Party  of  the  Oneydoes  went 
out  two  Years  after  this  against  the  Wayanoak  Indians,  Friends  of  Virginia,  and  killed  some  of  the  People  of  Virginia,  who 
assisted  those  Indians.  They  took  six  Prisoners,  but  restored  them  at  Albany,  with  an  Excuse,  that  they  did  not  know  they 
were  Friends  of  Virginia.  But  Coll.  Dungan  on  this  Occasion  told  them.  That  he  only  had  kept  all  the  English  in  North 
America  from  joining  together  to  destroy  them;  that  if  ever  he  should  hear  of  the  like  Complaint,  he  would  dig  up  the 
Hatchet,  and  join  with  the  rest  of  the  English  to  cut  them  off  Root  and  Branch;  for  there  were  many  Complaints  made  of 
him  to  the  King  by  the  English,  as  well  as  by  the  Governor  of  Canada,  for  his  favouring  of  them.  We  have  now  gone 
through  the  material  Transactions  which  the  Five  Nations  had  with  the  English,  in  which  we  find  the  English  pursuing 
nothing  but  peaceable  and  Christian-like  Measures;  and  the  Five  Nations  (tho’  Barbarians)  living  with  the  People  of  New- 
York,  like  good  Neighbours  and  faithful  Friends,  and  generally  with  all  the  English  also,  except  when  they  were  influenced 
by  the  Jesuites;  at  the  same  Time,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  Zeal,  Courage,  and  Resolution  of  these  Jesuites,  that  would 
adventure  to  live  among  Indians  at  War  with  their  Nation;  and  the  better  to  carry  their  Purposes,  to  comply  with,  all  the 
Humours  and  Manners  of  such  a wild  People,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  Strangers  from  meer  Indians.  One  of  them, 
named  Milet,  remained  with  the  Oneydoes  till  after  the  Year  1694;  he  was  advanced  to  the  Degree  of  a Sachem,  and  had 
so  great  an  Influence  over  them,  that  the  other  Nations  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  part  with  him.  While  he  lived  with 
them,  the  Oneydoes  were  frequently  turned  against  the  Southern  Indians  (Friends  of  the  English  southern  Colonies)  and 
were  always  wavering  in  their  Resolutions  against  the  French  at  Canada. 

We  shall  now  see  what  Effect  the  Policy  of  the  French  had,  who  pursued  very  different  Measures  from  the  English. 


1.  What  is  the  attititude  toward  the  English  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  first  letter?  On  what 
foundation  does  this  plea  for  protection  and  alliance  rest? 

2.  How  is  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the  letter  by  the  Senekas  similar  to  the  first?  What  concessions  are 
the  Senekas  willing  to  make  in  order  to  ensure  peace  between  their  people  and  the  colonists? 

3.  What  do  these  letters  and  these  accounts  reveal  regarding  the  precarious  position  of  the  Native 
American  tribes  as  they  attempted  to  negotiate  survival  amid  the  colonial  efforts  of  various 
nations? 
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2-12  James  Oglethorpe:  The  Stono  Rebellion  (1739) 

The  Stono  Rebellion  was  the  largest  uprising  of  enslaved  Africans  to  take  place  during  the  colonial 
period.  On  the  morning  of  September  9,  1739,  about  twenty  slaves  in  Saint  Paul's  Parish,  South  Carolina, 
broke  into  a small  store  and  took  guns,  powder,  and  shot.  When  the  owners  of  the  store  suddenly 
arrived,  they  were  killed  and  their  heads  were  left  on  the  porch.  From  here,  the  slaves,  led  by  Jemmy, 
tried  to  make  their  way  to  Saint  Augustine,  where  the  Spanish  government  had  promised  them  freedom. 
On  their  way,  they  recruited  others  to  join  them,  while  at  the  same  time  killing  any  whites  who  crossed 
their  path.  That  evening,  they  were  overtaken  and  defeated  by  the  colony's  militia.  James  Oglethorpe, 
as  governor  of  Georgia,  was  concerned  about  this  incident,  and  described  itNas  well  as  the  measures  he 
thought  would  prevent  a recurrence  of  such  an  uprising. 

Source:  Allen  Chandler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  vol.  22  (Atlanta:  Chas.  P.  Byrd 

Press,  1913),  pp.  232-236. 

Sometime  since  there  was  a Proclamation  published  at  Augustine,  in  which  the  King  of  Spain  (then  at  Peace  with  Great 
Britain)  promised  Protection  and  Freedom  to  all  Negroes  Slaves  that  would  resort  thither.  Certain  Negroes  belonging  to 
Captain  Davis  escaped  to  Augustine,  and  were  received  there.  They  were  demanded  by  General  Oglethorpe  who  sent 
Lieutenant  Demere  to  Augustine,  and  the  Governour  assured  the  General  of  his  sincere  Friendship,  but  at  the  same  time 
showed  his  Orders  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  by  which  he  was  to  receive  all  Run  away  Negroes.  Of  this  other  Negroes 
having  notice,  as  it  is  believed,  from  the  Spanish  Emissaries,  four  or  five  who  were  Cattel-Hunters,  and  knew  the  Woods, 
some  of  whom  belonged  to  Captain  Macpherson,  ran  away  with  His  Horses,  wounded  his  Son  and  killed  another  Man. 
These  marched  f [sic]  for  Georgia,  and  were  pursued,  but  the  Rangers  being  then  newly  reduced  [sic]  the  Countrey  people 
could  not  overtake  them,  though  they  were  discovered  by  the  Saltzburghers,  as  they  passed  by  Ebenezer.  They  reached 
Augustine,  one  only  being  killed  and  another  wounded  by  the  Indians  in  their  flight.  They  were  received  there  with  great 
honours,  one  of  them  had  a Commission  given  to  him,  and  a Coat  faced  with  Velvet.  Amongst  the  Negroe  Salves  there  are 
a people  brought  from  the  Kingdom  of  Angola  in  Africa,  many  of  these  speak  Portugueze  [which  Language  is  as  near 
Spanish  as  Scotch  is  to  English,]  by  reason  that  the  Portugueze  have  considerable  Settlement,  and  the  Jesuits  have  a Mis- 
sion and  School  in  that  Kingdom  and  many  Thousands  of  the  Negroes  there  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  Several 
Spaniards  upon  diverse  Pretences  have  for  some  time  past  been  strolling  about  Carolina,  two  of  them,  who  will  give  no 
account  of  themselves  have  been  taken  up  and  committed  to  Jayl  in  Georgia.  The  good  reception  of  the  Negroes  at  Augus- 
tine was  spread  about.  Several  attempted  to  escape  to  the  Spaniards,  & were  taken,  one  of  them  was  hanged  at  Charles 
Town.  In  the  latter  end  of  July  last  Don  Pedro,  Colonel  of  the  Spanish  Horse,  went  in  a Launch  to  Charles  Town  under  pre- 
tence of  a message  to  General  Oglethorpe  and  the  Lieutenant  Governour. 

On  the  9th  day  of  September  last  being  Sunday  which  is  the  day  the  Planters  allow  them  to  work  for  themselves, 
Some  Angola  Negroes  assembled,  to  the  number  of  Twenty;  and  one  who  was  called  Jemmy  was  their  Captain,  they 
suprized  a Warehouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Hutchenson  at  a place  called  Stonehow  [sicN];  they  there  killed  Mr.  Robert 
Bathurst,  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  plundered  the  House  and  took  a pretty  many  small  Arms  and  Powder,  which  were  there  for  Sale. 
Next  they  plundered  and  burnt  Mr.  Godfrey’s  house,  and  killed  him,  his  Daughter  and  Son.  They  then  turned  back  and 
marched  Southward  along  Pons  Pons,  which  is  the  Road  through  Georgia  to  Augustine,  they  passed  Mr.  Wallace’s  Taxern 
towards  day  break,  and  said  they  would  not  hurt  him,  for  he  was  a good  Man  and  kind  to  his  Slaves,  but  they  broke  open 
and  plundered  Mr.  Lemy’s  House,  and  killed  him,  his  wife  and  Child.  They  marched  on  towards  Mr.  Rose’s  resolving  to 
kill  him;  but  he  was  saved  by  a Negroe,  who  having  hid  him  went  out  and  pacified  the  others.  Several  Negroes  joyned 
them,  they  calling  out  Liberty,  marched  on  with  Colours  displayed,  and  two  Drums  beating,  pursuing  all  the  white  people 
they  met  with,  and  killing  Man  Woman  and  Child  when  they  could  come  up  to  them.  Collonel  Bull  Lieutenant  Governour 
of  South  Carolina,  who  was  then  riding  along  the  Road,  discovered  them,  was  pursued,  and  with  much  difficulty  escaped 
& raised  the  Countrey.  They  burnt  Colonel  Hext’s  house  and  killed  his  Overseer  and  his  Wife.  They  then  burnt  Mr.  Sprye’s 
house,  then  Mr.  Sacheverell’s,  and  then  Mr.  Nash’s  house,  all  lying  upon  the  Pons  Pons  Road,  and  killed  all  the  white 
People  they  found  in  them.  Mr.  Bullock  got  off,  but  they  burnt  his  House,  by  this  time  many  of  them  were  drunk  with  the 
Rum  they  had  take  in  the  Houses.  They  increased  every  minute  by  new  Negroes  coming  to  them,  so  that  they  were  above 
Sixty,  some  say  a hundred,  on  which  they  halted  in  a field,  and  set  to  dancing.  Singing  and  beating  Drums,  to  draw  more 
Negroes  to  them,  thinking  they  were  now  victorious  over  the  whole  Province,  having  marched  ten  miles  & burnt  all  before 
them  without  Opposition,  but  the  Militia  being  raised,  the  Planters  with  great  briskness  pursued  them  and  when  they  came 
up,  dismounting;  charged  them  on  foot.  The  Negroes  were  soon  routed,  though  they  behaved  boldly  several  being  killed 
on  the  Spot,  many  ran  back  to  their  Plantations  thinking  they  had  not  been  missed,  but  they  were  there  taken  and  [sic]  Shot, 
Such  as  were  taken  in  the  field  also,  were  after  being  examined,  shot  on  the  Spot,  And  this  is  to  be  said  to  the  honour  of 
the  Carolina  Planters,  that  not  with  standing  the  Provocation  they  had  received  from  so  many  Murders,  they  did  not  tor- 
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ture  one  Negroe,  but  only  put  them  to  an  easy  death.  All  the  proved  to  be  forced  & were  not  concerned  in  the  Murders  & 
Burnings  were  pardoned.  And  this  sudden  Courage  in  the  field,  & the  Humanity  afterwards  hath  had  so  good  an  Effect  that 
there  hath  been  no  farther  Attempt,  and  the  very  Spirit  of  Revolt  seems  over.  About  30  escaped  from  the  fight,  of  which 
ten  marched  about  30  miles  Southward,  and  being  overtaken  by  the  Planters  on  horseback,  fought  stoutly  for  some  time 
and  were  all  killed  on  the  Spot.  The  rest  are  yet  untaken.  In  the  whole  action  about  40  Negroes  and  20  whites  were  killed. 
The  Lieutenant  Governour  sent  an  account  of  this  to  General  Oglethorpe,  who  met  the  advices  on  his  return  form  the 
Indian  Nation  He  immediately  ordered  a Troop  of  Rangers  to  be  ranged,  to  patrole  through  Georgia,  placed  some  Men  in 
the  Garrison  at  Palichocolas,  which  was  before  abandoned,  and  near  which  the  Negroes  formerly  passed,  being  the  only 
place  where  Horses  can  come  to  swim  over  the  River  Savannah  for  near  100  miles,  ordered  out  the  Indians  in  pursuit,  and 
a Detachment  of  the  Garrison  at  Port  Royal  to  assist  the  Planters  on  any  Occasion,  and  published  a Proclamation  ordering 
all  the  Constables  &c.  of  Georgia  to  pursue  and  seize  all  Negroes,  with  a Reward  for  any  that  should  be  taken.  It  is  hoped 
these  measures  will  prevent  any  Negroes  from  getting  down  to  the  Spaniards. 


1.  Summarize  the  extent  and  size  of  the  Stono  Rebellion.  How  much  of  a threat  did  the  group 
represent  to  whites?  What  kind  of  threat  did  the  rebellion  pose  to  the  preservation  of  slavery  in  the 
southern  states? 

2.  Discuss  the  nature  of  the  acts  of  "courage"  and  "humanity"  that  are  credited  for  putting  down  the 
rebellion. 

3.  What  international  political  and  religious  factors  may  have  played  a role  in  the  establishment  of 
Augustine  as  a safe  haven  for  slaves? 
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2-13  Gottlieb  Mittelberger,  The  Passage  of  Indentured  Servants  (1750) 

Bonded  or  indentured  servants  provided  an  important  source  of  labor  in  the  colonial  period.  Individuals 
pledged  a number  of  years  of  service  in  return  for  passage  to  the  new  world  and  a new  life.  Gottlieb  Mit- 
telberger was  an  indentured  servant  who  came  to  Philadelphia  where  he  served  as  an  organist  and 
teacher.  Most  were  not  so  fortunate  and  all  had  to  endure  the  horrific  journey  that  is  described  in  this 
reading. 

Both  in  Rotterdam  and  in  Amsterdam  the  people  are  packed  densely,  like  herrings  so  to  say,  in  the  large  sea-vessels.  One 
person  receives  a place  of  scarcely  2 feet  width  and  6 feet  length  in  the  bedstead,  while  many  a ship  carries  four  to  six  hun- 
dred souls;  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  implements,  tools,  provisions,  water-barrels  and  other  things  which  likewise 
occupy  such  space. 

On  account  of  contrary  winds  it  takes  the  ships  sometimes  2,  3,  and  4 weeks  to  make  the  trip  from  Holland  to  . 
. . England.  But  when  the  wind  is  good,  they  get  there  in  8 days  or  even  sooner.  Everything  is  examined  there  and  the 
custom-duties  paid,  whence  it  comes  that  the  ships  ride  there  8,  10  or  14  days  and  even  longer  at  anchor,  till  they  have 
taken  in  their  full  cargoes.  During  that  time  every  one  is  compelled  to  spend  his  last  remaining  money  and  to  consume  his 
little  stock  of  provisions  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  sea;  so  that  most  passengers,  finding  themselves  on  the 

ocean  where  they  would  be  in  greater  need  of  them,  must  greatly  suffer  from  hunger  and  want.  Many  suffer  want 
already  on  the  water  between  Holland  and  Old  England. 

When  the  ships  have  for  the  last  time  weighed  their  anchors  near  the  city  of  Kaupp  [Cowes]  in  Old  England,  the 
real  misery  begins  with  the  long  voyage.  For  from  there  the  ships,  unless  they  have  good  wind,  must  often  sail  8,  9,  10  to 
12  weeks  before  they  reach  Philadelphia.  But  even  with  the  best  wind  the  voyage  lasts  7 weeks. 

But  during  the  voyage  there  is  on  board  these  ships  terrible  misery,  stench,  fumes,  horror,  vomiting,  many  kinds 
of  sea-sickness,  fever,  dysentery,  headache,  heat,  constipation,  boils,  scurvy,  cancer,  mouth  rot,  and  the  like,  all  of  which 
come  from  old  and  sharply  salted  food  and  meat,  also  from  very  bad  and  foul  water,  so  that  many  die  miserably. 

Add  to  this  want  of  provisions,  hunger,  thirst,  frost,  heat,  dampness,  anxiety,  want,  afflictions  and  lamentations, 
together  with  other  trouble,  as  . . . the  lice  abound  so  frightfully,  especially  on  sick  people,  that  they  can  be  scraped  off  the 
body.  The  misery  reaches  the  climax  when  a gale  rages  for  2 or  3 nights  and  days,  so  that  every  one  believes  that  the  ship 
will  go  to  the  bottom  with  all  human  beings  on  board.  In  such  a visitation  the  people  cry  and  pray  most  piteously. 

Children  from  1 to  7 years  rarely  survive  the  voyage.  I witnessed  . . . misery  in  no  less  than  32  children  in  our 
ship,  all  of  whom  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  parents  grieve  all  the  more  since  their  children  find  no  resting-place  in  the 
earth,  but  are  devoured  by  the  monsters  of  the  sea. 

That  most  of  the  people  get  sick  is  not  surprising,  because,  in  addition  to  all  other  trials  and  hardships,  warm  food 
is  served  only  three  times  a week,  the  rations  being  very  poor  and  very  little.  Such  meals  can  hardly  be  eaten,  on  account 
of  being  so  unclean.  The  water  which  is  served  out  of  the  ships  is  often  very  black,  thick  and  full  of  worms,  so  that  one 
cannot  drink  it  without  loathing,  even  with  the  greatest  thirst.  Toward  the  end  we  were  compelled  to  eat  the  ship’s  biscuit 
which  had  been  spoiled  long  ago;  though  in  a whole  biscuit  there  was  scarcely  a piece  the  size  of  a dollar  that  had  not  been 
full  of  red  worms  and  spiders’  nests.  . . . 

At  length,  when,  after  a long  and  tedious  voyage,  the  ships  come  in  sight  of  land,  so  that  the  promontories  can  be 
seen,  which  the  people  were  so  eager  and  anxious  to  see,  all  creep  from  below  on  deck  to  see  the  land  from  afar,  and  they 
weep  for  joy,  and  pray  and  sing,  thanking  and  praising  God.  The  sight  of  the  land  makes  the  people  on  board  the  ship,  espe- 
cially the  sick  and  the  half  dead,  alive  again,  so  that  their  hearts  leap  within  them;  they  shout  and  rejoice,  and  are  content 
to  bear  their  misery  in  patience,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  soon  reach  the  land  in  safety.  But  alas! 

When  the  ships  have  landed  at  Philadelphia  after  their  long  voyage,  no  one  is  permitted  to  leave  them  except  those 
who  pay  for  their  passage  or  can  give  good  security;  the  others,  who  cannot  pay,  must  remain  on  board  the  ships  till  they 
are  purchased,  and  are  released  from  the  ships  by  their  purchasers.  The  sick  always  fare  the  worst,  for  the  healthy  are  nat- 
urally preferred  and  purchased  first;  and  so  the  sick  and  wretched  must  often  remain  on  board  in  front  of  the  city  for  2 or 
3 weeks,  and  frequently  die,  whereas  many  a one,  if  he  could  pay  his  debt  and  were  permitted  to  leave  the  ship  immedi- 
ately, might  recover  and  remain  alive. 

The  sale  of  human  beings  in  the  market  on  board  the  ship  is  carried  out  thus:  Every  day  Englishmen,  Dutchmen 
and  High-German  people  come  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  other  places,  in  part  from  a great  distance,  say  20,  30,  or 
40  hours  away,  and  go  on  board  the  newly  arrived  ship  that  has  brought  and  offers  for  sale  passengers  from  Europe,  and 
select  among  the  healthy  persons  such  as  they  deem  suitable  for  their  business,  and  bargain  with  them  how  long  they  will 
serve  for  their  passage  money,  which  most  of  them  are  still  in  debt  for.  When  they  have  come  to  an  agreement,  it  happens 
that  adult  persons  bind  themselves  in  writing  to  serve  3,  4,  5 or  6 years  for  the  amount  due  by  them,  according  to  their  age 
and  strength.  But  very  young  people,  from  10  to  15  years,  must  serve  till  they  are  21  years  old. 
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Many  parents  must  sell  and  trade  away  their  children  like  so  many  head  of  cattle;  for  if  their  children  take  the  debt 
upon  themselves,  the  parents  can  leave  the  ship  free  and  unrestrained;  but  as  the  parents  often  do  not  know  where  and  to 
what  people  their  children  are  going,  it  often  happens  that  such  parents  and  children,  after  leaving  the  ship,  do  not  see  each 
other  again  for  many  years,  perhaps  no  more  in  all  their  lives.  . . . 

It  often  happens  that  whole  families,  husband,  wife  and  children,  are  separated  by  being  sold  to  different  pur- 
chasers, especially  when  they  have  not  paid  any  part  of  their  passage  money. 

When  a husband  or  wife  has  died  a sea,  when  the  ship  has  made  more  than  half  of  her  trip,  the  survivor  must  pay 
or  serve  not  only  for  himself  or  herself  but  also  for  the  deceased. 

When  both  parents  have  died  over  half-way  at  sea,  their  children,  especially  when  they  are  young  and  have 
nothing  to  pawn  or  pay,  must  stand  for  their  own  and  their  parents’  passage,  and  serve  till  they  are  21  years  old.  When  one 
has  served  his  or  her  term,  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  a new  suit  of  clothes  at  parting;  and  if  it  has  been  so  stipulated,  a man 
gets  in  addition  a horse,  a woman,  a cow.  When  a serf  has  an  opportunity  to  marry  in  this  country,  he  or  she  must  pay  for 
each  year  which  he  or  she  would  have  yet  to  serve,  5 or  6 pounds. 


1.  Summarize  the  hardships  of  the  passage  from  Old  England  to  Philadelphia  as  they  are  described  by 
the  author. 

2.  How  are  the  hardships  of  the  sea  exacerbated  upon  reaching  land? 

3.  Describe  the  various  possible  arrangements  related  to  the  purchase  of  newly  arrived  servants  from 
Europe. 
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3-1  Navigation  Act  of  September  13,  1660 

In  an  effort  to  enforce  mercantilism  and  produce  "a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  colonies,"  Par- 
liament passed  a series  of  Navigation  Acts.  The  first  Navigation  Act  (1651)  was  aimed  primarily  at  the 
Dutch  and  excluded  nearly  all  foreign  shipping  from  the  English  and  colonial  trade.  Widely  ignored,  this 
first  attempt  at  regulating  colonial  trade  was  followed  by  additional  Navigation  Acts  beginning  with  the 
one  excerpted  here — all  providing  a convenient  justification  for  mercantilism. 

Source:  http://www. fou ndi ng. com/I ibrary/lbody.cfm?id=83&parent=  17 

For  the  increase  of  shipping  and  encouragement  of  the  navigation  of  this  nation  wherein,  under  the  good  providence  and 
protection  of  God,  the  wealth,  safety,  and  strength  of  this  kingdom  is  so  much  concerned;  (2)  be  it  enacted  by  the  king’s 
most  excellent  Majesty,  and  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
thereof,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  and  from  thence  forward,  no 
goods  or  commodities  whatsoever  shall  be  imported  into  or  exported  out  of  any  lands,  islands,  plantations,  or  territories 
to  his  Majesty  belonging  or  in  his  possession,  or  which  may  hereafter  belong  unto  or  be  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  in  any  other  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels  whatsoever,  but  in  such 
ships  or  vessels  as  do  truly  and  without  fraud  belong  only  to  the  people  of  England  or  Ireland,  dominion  of  Wales  or  town 
of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  or  are  of  the  built  of  and  belonging  to  any  the  said  lands,  islands,  plantations,  or  territories,  as 
the  proprietors  and  right  owners  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  at  least  are  English; 
(3)  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  and  loss  of  all  the  goods  and  commodities  which  shall  be  imported  into  or  exported 
out  of  any  the  aforesaid  places  in  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  as  also  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  with  all  its  guns,  furniture, 
tackle,  ammunition,  and  apparel;  one  third  part  thereof  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors;  one  third  part  to  the 
governor  of  such  land,  plantation,  island,  or  territory  where  such  default  shall  be  committed,  in  case  the  said  ship  or  goods 
be  there  seized,  or  otherwise  that  third  part  also  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors;  and  the  other  third  part  to  him 
or  them  who  shall  seize,  inform,  or  sue  for  the  same  in  any  court  of  record,  by  bill,  information,  plaint,  or  other  action, 
wherein  no  essoin,  protection,  or  wager  of  law  shall  be  allowed;  (4)  and  all  admirals  and  other  commanders  at  sea  of  any 
the  ships  of  war  or  other  ship  having  commission  from  his  Majesty  or  from  his  heirs  or  successors,  are  hereby  authorized 
and  strictly  required  to  seize  and  bring  in  as  prize  all  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  have  offended  contrary  hereunto,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  court  of  admiralty,  there  to  be  proceeded  against;  and  in  case  of  condensation,  one  moiety  of  such  for- 
feitures shall  be  to  the  use  of  such  admirals  or  commanders  and  their  companies,  to  be  divided  and  proportioned  amongst 
them  according  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  sea  in  case  of  ships  taken  prize;  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  use  of  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  alien  or  person  not  bom  within  the  allegiance  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  or  naturalized,  or  made  a free  denizen,  shall  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February,  which  will  be  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one,  exercise  the  trade  or  occupation  of  a merchant  or  factor  in  any  the 
said  places;  (2)  upon  pain  of  the  forfeiture  and  loss  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  or  which  are  in  his  possession;  one  third 
to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors;  one  third  to  the  governor  of  the  plantation  where  such  person  shall  so  offend;  and 
the  other  third  to  him  or  them  that  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  courts  in  the  plantation  where 
such  offence  shall  be  committed;  (3)  and  all  governors  of  the  said  lands,  islands,  plantations,  or  territories,  and  every  of 
them,  are  hereby  strictly  required  and  commanded,  and  all  who  hereafter  shall  be  made  governors  of  any  such  islands,  plan- 
tations, or  territories,  by  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  shall  before  their  entrance  into  their  government  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  their  utmost,  that  every  the  afore-mentioned  clauses,  and  all  the  matters  and  things  therein  contained, 
shall  be  punctually  and  bona  fide  observed  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof;  (4)  and  upon  complaint  and 
proof  made  before  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  such  as  shall  be  by  him  or  them  thereunto  authorized  and 
appointed,  that  any  the  said  governors  have  been  willingly  and  wittingly  negligent  in  doing  their  duty  accordingly,  that  the 
said  governor  so  offending  shall  be  removed  from  his  government. 
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III.  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever,  of  the  growth, 
production  or  manufacture  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  or  which  are  described  or  laid  down  in  the 
usual  maps  or  cards  of  those  places,  be  imported  into  England,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  or  town 
of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  in  any  other  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels  whatsoever,  but  in  such  as  do  truly  and  without  fraud 
belong  only  to  the  people  of  England  or  Ireland,  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  or  of  the  lands, 
islands,  plantations  or  territories  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  to  his  Majesty  belonging,  as  the  proprietors  and  right  owners 
thereof,  and  whereof  the  master,  and  three  fourths  at  least  of  the  mariners  are  English;  (2)  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfei- 
ture of  all  such  goods  and  commodities,  and  of  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  they  were  imported,  with  all  her  guns,  tackle,  fur- 
niture, ammunition,  and  apparel;  one  moiety  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors;  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them 
who  shall  seize,  inform  or  sue  for  the  same  in  any  court  of  record,  by  bill,  information,  plaint  or  other  action  wherein  no 
essoin,  protection  or  wager  of  law  shall  be  allowed. 

XVIII.  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  which  shall 
be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one,  no  sugars,  tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigoes,  ginger,  rustic, 
or  other  dyeing  wood,  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any  English  plantations  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa, 
shall  be  shipped,  carried,  conveyed,  or  transported  from  any  of  the  said  English  plantations  to  any  land,  island,  territory, 
dominion,  port,  or  place  whatsoever,  other  than  to  such  other  English  plantations  as  do  belong  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  or  to  the  kingdom  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  principality  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  there  to  be 
laid  on  shore;  (2)  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  said  goods,  or  the  full  value  thereof,  as  also  of  the  ship,  with 
all  her  guns,  tackle,  apparel,  ammunition,  and  furniture;  the  one  moiety  to  the  king’s  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  that  shall  seize,  inform,  or  sue  for  the  same  in  any  court  of  record,  by  bill,  plaint,  or  infor- 
mation, wherein  no  ession,  protection,  or  wager  of  law  shall  be  allowed. 

XIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  for  every  ship  or  vessel,  which  from  and  after  the 
five  and  twentieth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  shall  set  sail  out  of  or  from 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  for  any  English  plantation  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  sufficient 
bond  shall  be  given  with  one  surety  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  custom-house  and  such  port  of  place  from  whence  the  said 
ship  shall  set  sail,  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds,  if  the  ship  be  of  less  burden  that  one  hundred  tons;  and  of  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  if  the  ship  shall  be  of  greater  burden;  that  in  case  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  load  any  of  the  said 
commodities  at  any  of  the  said  English  plantations,  that  the  same  commodities  shall  be  by  the  said  ship  brought  to  some 
port  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  to  the  port  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  shall  there  unload  and  put  on  shore 
the  same,  the  danger  of  the  seas  only  expected;  (2)  and  for  all  ships  coming  from  any  other  port  or  place  to  any  of  the  afore- 
said plantations,  who  by  this  act  are  permitted  to  trade  there,  that  the  governor  of  such  English  plantations  shall  before  the 
said  ship  or  vessel  be  permitted  to  load  on  board  any  of  the  said  commodities,  take  bond  in  manner  and  to  the  value  afore- 
said, for  each  respective  ship  or  vessel,  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  carry  all  the  aforesaid  goods  that  shall  be  laden  on 
board  in  the  said  ship  to  some  other  of  his  Majesty’s  English  plantations,  or  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed;  (3)  and  that  every  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  load  or  take  on  board  any  of  the  aforesaid  goods,  until  such  bond 
given  to  the  said  governor,  or  certificate  produced  from  the  officers  of  any  custom-house  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  of 
the  town  of  Berwick,  that  such  bonds  have  been  there  duly  given,  shall  be  forfeited  with  all  her  guns,  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture,  to  be  employed  and  recovered  in  manner  as  aforesaid;  and  the  said  governors  and  every  of  them  shall  twice  in 
every  year  after  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  return  true  copies  of  all  such  bonds  by  him 
so  taken,  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  custom  in  London. 


1.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1651  required  that  all  goods  imported  into  England  or  the  colonies  had  to 
arrive  on  English  ships  and  the  majority  of  the  crew  on  board  those  ships  must  be  English.  How 
does  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660  make  this  regulation  more  limiting? 

2.  How  do  you  think  Parliament  could  enforce  an  act  such  as  this — especially  the  provisions  found  in 
Section  XVIII  (the  "enumerated"  goods)? 
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3-2  Nathaniel  Bacon's  Challenge  to  William  Berkeley  and 
the  Governor's  Response  (1676) 

William  Berkeley  faced  many  challenges  during  his  almost  thirty  years  in  power  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia— not  the  least  of  which  was  discontent  over  depressed  tobacco  prices,  rising  taxes,  and  the  Indian 
presence  in  the  backcountry.  These  issues  came  to  a head  in  July  1676  when  Nathaniel  Bacon  defied  the 
governor's  authority  and  led  a band  of  frontier  vigilantes  against  all  the  local  Indians  and  even  the  gov- 
ernor himself.  What  followed  was  a brief  conflict  called  Bacon's  Rebellion  that  left  many  people  dead, 
Jamestown  in  ruins,  and  the  power  of  the  governor  and  his  councilors  confirmed. 

Source:  A Hypertext  on  American  History  From  the  Colonial  Period  Until  Modern  Times 

http://odur.let.rug.nI/~usa/D/1651-1700/bacon_rebel/bacon_i.htm 

http://odur.let.rug.nI/~usa/D/1651-1700/bacon_rebel/berke.htm 

The  Declaracion  of  the  People. 

1 . For  haveing  upon  specious  pretences  of  publiqe  works  raised  greate  unjust  taxes  upon  the  Comonality  for  the  advance- 
ment of  private  favorites  and  other  sinister  ends,  but  noe  visible  effects  in  any  measure  adequate.  For  not  haveing 
dureing  this  long  time  of  his  Gouvernement  in  any  measure  advanced  this  hopefull  Colony  either  by  fortificacons 
Townes  or  Trade. 

2.  For  haveing  abused  and  rendred  contemptable  the  Magistrates  of  Justice,  by  advanceing  to  places  of  Judicature,  scan- 
dalous and  Ignorant  favorites. 

3.  For  haveing  wronged  his  Majesties  prerogative  and  interest,  by  assumeing  Monopoly  of  the  Beaver  trade,  and  for 
haveing  in  that  unjust  gaine  betrayed  and  sold  his  Majesties  Country  and  the  lives  of  his  loyall  subjects,  to  the  bar- 
barous heathen. 

4.  For  haveing,  protected,  favoured,  and  Imboldned  the  Indians  against  his  Majesties  loyall  subjects,  never  contriveing, 
requireing,  or  appointing  any  due  or  proper  meanes  of  satisfaction  for  theire  many  Invasions,  robberies,  and  murthers 
comitted  upon  us. 

5.  For  haveing  when  the  Army  of  English,  was  just  upon  the  track  of  those  Indians,  who  now  in  all  places  burne,  spoyle, 
murther  and  when  we  might  with  ease  have  destroyed  them:  who  then  were  in  open  hostility,  for  then  haveing 
expressly  countermanded,  and  sent  back  our  Army,  by  passing  his  word  for  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  the  said 
Indians,  who  imediately  prosecuted  theire  evill  intentions,  comitting  horred  murthers  and  robberies  in  all  places,  being 
protected  by  the  said  engagement  and  word  past  of  him  the  said  Sir  William  Berkeley,  haveing  ruined  and  laid  deso- 
late a greate  part  of  his  Majesties  Country,  and  have  now  drawne  themselves  into  such  obscure  and  remote  places,  and 
are  by  theire  success  soe  imboldned  and  confirmed,  by  theire  confederacy  soe  strengthned  that  the  cryes  of  blood  are 
in  all  places,  and  the  terror,  and  constimation  of  the  people  soe  greate,  are  now  become,  not  onely  a difficult,  but  a very 
formidable  enimy,  who  might  att  first  with  ease  have  beene  destroyed. 

6.  And  lately  when  upon  the  loud  outcryes  of  blood  the  Assembly  had  with  all  care  raised  and  framed  an  Army  for  the 
preventing  of  further  mischeife  and  safeguard  of  this  his  Majesties  Colony. 

7.  For  haveing  with  onely  the  privacy  of  some  few  favorites,  without  acquainting  the  people,  onely  by  the  alteracon  of 
a figure,  forged  a Comission,  by  we  know  not  what  hand,  not  onely  without,  but  even  against  the  consent  of  the 
people,  for  the  raiseing  and  effecting  civill  warr  and  destruction,  which  being  happily  and  without  blood  shed  pre- 
vented, for  haveing  the  second  time  attempted  the  same,  thereby  calling  downe  our  forces  from  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
teeres  and  most  weekely  expoased  places. 

8.  For  the  prevencon  of  civill  mischeife  and  ruin  amongst  ourselves,  whilst  the  barbarous  enimy  in  all  places  did  invade, 
murther  and  spoyle  us,  his  majesties  most  faithfull  subjects. 

Of  this  and  the  aforesaid  Articles  we  accuse  Sir  William  Berkeley  as  guilty  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  same,  and  as  one 
who  hath  traiterously  attempted,  violated  and  Injured  his  Majesties  interest  here,  by  a loss  of  a greate  part  of  this  his 
Colony  and  many  of  his  faithfull  loyall  subjects,  by  him  betrayed  and  in  a barbarous  and  shamefull  manner  expoased  to 
the  Incursions  and  murther  of  the  heathen.  And  we  doe  further  declare  these  the  ensueing  persons  in  this  list,  to  have 
beene  his  wicked  and  pernicious  councellours  Confederates,  aiders,  and  assisters  against  the  Comonality  in  these  our  Civill 
comotions. 

Sir  Henry  Chichley  William  Claiburne  Junior 

Lieut.  Coll.  Christopher  Thomas  Hawkins 

Wormeley  William  Sherwood 
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Phillip  Ludwell 
Robert  Beverley 
Richard  Lee 
Thomas  Ballard 
William  Cole 
Richard  Whitacre 
Nicholas  Spencer 
Joseph  Bridger 


John  Page  Clerke 
John  Cluffe  Clerke 
John  West 
Hubert  Farrell 
Thomas  Reade 
Matthew  Kempe 


And  we  doe  further  demand  that  the  said  Sir  William  Berkeley  with  all  the  persons  in  this  list  be  forthwith  delivered  up 
or  surrender  themselves  within  fewer  days  after  the  notice  hereof.  Or  otherwise  we  declare  as  followeth. 

That  in  whatsoever  place,  howse,  or  ship,  any  of  the  said  persons  shall  reside,  be  hidd,  or  protected,  we  declaire  the 
owners.  Masters  or  Inhabitants  of  the  said  places,  to  be  confederates  and  trayters  to  the  people  and  the  estates  of  them  is  alsoe 
of  all  the  aforesaid  persons  to  be  confiscated,  and  this  we  the  Comons  of  Virginia  doe  declare,  desiering  a firme  union 
amongst  our  selves  that  we  may  joyntly  and  with  one  accord  defend  our  selves  against  the  common  Enimy,  and  lett  not  the 
faults  of  the  guilty  be  the  reproach  of  the  inocent,  or  the  faults  or  crimes  of  the  oppressours  devide  and  separate  us  who  have 
suffered  by  theire  oppressions. 

These  are  therefore  in  his  majesties  name  to  command  you  forthwith  to  seize  the  persons  above  mentioned  as 
Trayters  to  the  King  and  Country  and  them  to  bring  to  Midle  plantacon,  and  there  to  secure  them  untill  further  order,  and 
in  case  of  opposition,  if  you  want  any  further  assistance  you  are  forthwith  to  demand  itt  in  the  name  of  the  people  in  all 
the  Counties  of  Virginia. 

Nathaniel  Bacon 

Generali  by  Consent  of  the  people. 


The  declaration  and  Remonstrance  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  his  most  sacred  Majesties  Governor  and  Captain  Generali  of 
Virginia 

Sheweth  That  about  the  yeare  1660  Coll.  Mathews  the  then  Governor  dyed  and  then  in  consideration  of  the  ser- 
vice I had  don  the  Country,  in  defending  them  from,  and  destroying  great  numbers  of  the  Indians,  without  the  loss  of 
three  men,  in  all  the  time  that  warr  lasted,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  equall  and  uncorrupt  Justice  I had  distributed  to  all 
men.  Not  onely  the  Assembly  but  the  unanimous  votes  of  all  the  Country,  concurred  to  make  me  Governor  in  a time, 
when  if  the  Rebells  in  England  had  prevailed,  I had  certainely  dyed  for  accepting  itt,  ‘twas  Gentlemen  an  unfortunate 
Love,  shewed  to  me,  for  to  shew  myselfe  grateftill  for  this,  I was  willing  to  accept  of  this  Governement  againe,  when  by 
my  gracious  Kings  favour  I might  have  had  other  places  much  more  proffitable,  and  lesse  toylesome  then  this  hath  beene. 
Since  that  time  that  I returned  into  the  Country,  I call  the  great  God  Judge  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  wittness,  that 
1 doe  not  know  of  any  thing  relateive  to  this  Country  wherein  I have  acted  unjustly,  corruptly,  or  negligently  in  distributing 
equall  Justice  to  all  men,  and  takeing  all  possible  care  to  preserve  their  proprietys,  and  defend  the  from  their  barbarous 
enimies. 

But  for  all  this,  perhapps  I have  erred  in  things  I know  not  of,  if  I have  I am  soe  conscious  of  humane  frailty,  and 
my  owne  defects,  that  I will  not  onely  acknowledge  them,  but  repent  of,  and  amend  them,  and  not  like  the  Rebell  Bacon 
persist  in  an  error,  onely  because  I have  comitted  itt,  and  tells  me  in  diverse  of  his  Letters  that  itt  is  not  for  his  honnor  to 
confess  a fault,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  itt  is  onely  for  divells  to  be  incorrigable,  and  men  of  principles  like  the  worst  of 
divells,  and  these  he  hath,  if  truth  be  reported  to  me,  of  diverse  of  his  expressions  of  Atheisme,  tending  to  take  away  all 
Religion  and  Laws. 

And  now  I will  state  the  Question  betwixt  me  as  a Governor  and  Mr.  Bacon,  and  say  that  if  any  enimies  should 
invade  England,  any  Councellor  Justice  of  peace  or  other  inferiour  officer,  might  raise  what  forces  they  could  to  protect  his 
Majesties  subjects.  But  I say  againe,  if  after  the  Kings  knowledge  of  this  invasion,  any  the  greatest  peere  of  England, 
should  raise  forces  against  the  kings  prohibition  this  would  be  now,  and  ever  was  in  all  ages  and  Nations  accompted 
treason.  Nay  I will  goe  further,  that  though  this  peere  was  truly  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  his  King,  and  subjects,  and 
had  better  and  greater  abibitys  then  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow  subjects,  doe  his  King  and  Country  service,  yett  if  the  King 
(though  by  false  information)  should  suspect  the  contrary,  itt  were  treason  in  this  Noble  peere  to  proceed  after  the  King’s 
prohibition,  and  for  the  truth  of  this  I appeale  to  all  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  Laws  and  constitutions  of  all  other 
Nations  in  the  world,  And  yett  further  itt  is  declared  by  this  Parliament  that  the  takeing  up  Armes  for  the  King  and  Par- 
liament is  treason,  for  the  event  shewed  that  what  ever  the  pretence  was  to  seduce  ignorant  and  well  affected  people,  yett 
the  end  was  minous  both  to  King  and  people,  as  this  will  be  if  not  prevented,  I doe  therefore  againe  declair  that  Bacon  pro- 
ceedeing  against  all  Laws  of  all  Nations  modern  and  ancient,  is  Rebell  to  his  sacred  Majesty  and  this  Country,  nor  will  I 
insist  upon  the  sweareing  of  men  to  live  and  dye  togeather,  which  is  treason  by  the  very  words  of  the  Law. 
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Now  my  friends  I have  lived  34  yeares  amongst  you,  as  uncorrupt  and  dilligent  as  ever  Governor  was.  Bacon  is 
a man  of  two  yeares  amongst  you,  his  person  and  qualities  unknowne  to  most  of  you,  and  to  all  men  else,  by  any  vertuous 
action  that  ever  I heard  of.  And  that  very  action  which  he  boasts  of,  was  sickly  and  fooleishly,  and  as  I am  informed 
treacherously  carried  to  the  dishonnor  of  the  English  Nation,  yett  in  itt,  he  lost  more  men  then  I did  in  three  yeares  Warr, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  will  putt  myselfe  to  the  same  daingers  and  troubles  againe  when  1 have  brought  Bacon  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Laws  are  above  him,  and  I doubt  not  but  by  God’s  assistance  to  have  better  success  then  Bacon  hath  had,  the 
reason  of  my  hopes  are,  that  I will  take  Councell  of  wiser  men  then  my  selfe,  but  Mr.  Bacon  hath  none  about  but  the  lowest 
of  the  people. 

Yett  I must  further  enlarge,  that  I cannot  without  your  helpe,  doe  any  thinge  in  this  but  dye  in  defence  of  my  King, 
his  laws,  and  subjects,  which  I will  cheerefully  doe,  though  alone  I doe  itt,  and  considering  my  poore  fortunes,  I can  not 
leave  my  poore  Wife  and  friends  a better  legacy  then  by  dyeing  for  my  King  and  you:  for  his  sacred  Majesty  will  easeily 
distinguish  betweene  Mr.  Bacons  actions  and  myne,  and  Kinges  have  long  Armes,  either  to  reward  or  punish. 

Now  after  all  this,  if  Mr.  Bacon  can  shew  one  precedens  or  example  where  such  actings  in  any  Nation  what  ever, 
was  approved  of,  I will  mediate  with  the  King  and  you  for  a pardon,  and  excuce  for  him,  but  I can  shew  him  an  hundred 
examples  where  brave  and  great  men  have  beene  putt  to  death  for  gaineing  Victorys  against  the  Comand  of  their  Superiors. 

Lastly  my  most  assured  friends  I would  have  preserved  those  Indians  that  I knew  were  howerly  att  our  mercy,  to 
have  beene  our  spyes  and  intelligence,  to  finde  out  our  bloody  enimies,  but  as  soone  as  I had  the  least  intelligence  that  they 
alsoe  were  trecherous  enimies,  I gave  out  Commissions  to  distroy  them  all  as  the  Commissions  themselves  will  speake  itt. 

To  conclude,  I have  don  what  was  possible  both  to  friend  and  enimy,  have  granted  Mr.  Bacon  three  pardons, 
which  he  hath  scornefully  rejected,  suppoaseing  himselfe  stronger  to  subvert  then  I and  you  to  maineteyne  the  Laws,  by 
which  onely  and  Gods  assisting  grace  and  mercy,  all  men  mwt  hope  for  peace  and  safety.  I will  add  noe  more  though  much 
more  is  still  remaineing  to  Justifie  me  and  condenme  Mr.  Bacon,  but  to  desier  that  this  declaration  may  be  read  in  every 
County  Court  in  the  Country,  and  that  a Court  be  presently  called  to  doe  itt,  before  the  Assembly  meet.  That  your  appro- 
bation or  dissattisfaction  of  this  declaration  may  be  knowne  to  all  the  Country,  and  the  Kings  Councell  to  whose  most 
revered  Judgments  itt  is  submitted.  Given  the  xxixth  day  of  May,  a happy  day  in  the  xxv”ith  yeare  of  his  most  sacred 
Majesties  Reigne,  Charles  the  second,  who  God  grant  long  and  prosperously  to  Reigne,  and  lett  all  his  good  subjects  say 
Amen. 

Sir  William  Berkeley 
Governor 


1.  What,  in  general,  are  Nathaniel  Bacon's  complaints  against  Governor  Berkeley?  Who  do  you  think 
would  be  most  likely  to  join  up  with  Bacon?  Who  would  be  least  likely  to  do  so? 

2.  How  does  William  Berkeley  present  his  case  against  Bacon?  How  do  his  views  on  relations  with  the 
Indians  differ  from  Bacon's? 
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3-3  Early  French  Explorations  of  the  Mississippi  River  (1673) 

In  1673,  French  missionary  Jacques  Marquette  accompanied  Louis  Jolliet,  a French  Canadian  fur  trader, 
on  a voyage  of  exploration  into  the  heart  of  North  America.  Commencing  at  the  northern  reaches  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  expedition  headed  south  all  the  way  to  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  before  fear  of  a Spanish  attack  turned  them  back.  Marquette  preserved  some  of  his  findings  in  a 
journal  written  the  following  year — including  the  following  observations  of  the  Illinois  confederacy. 

Source:  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  ed.  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents,  Travels  and  Explorations  of 

the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France,  1610-1791,  Vol.  LIX.  Lower  Canada,  Illinois,  Ottawas,  1667-1669 

(Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  1900). 

http://puffin.creighton.edu/jesuit/relations/relations_59.html 

SECTION  4TH.  OF  THE  GREAT  RIVER  CALLED  MISSISIPI;  ITS  MOST  NOTABLE  FEATURES;  OF 
VARIOUS  ANIMALS,  AND  ESPECIALLY  THE  PISIKIOUS  OR  WELD  CATTLE,  THEIR  SHAPE  AND 
NATURE;  OF  THE  FIRST  VILLAGES  OF  THE  ILINOIS,  WHERE  THE  FRENCH  ARRIVED. 

HERE  we  are,  then,  on  this  so  renowned  River,  all  of  whose  peculiar  features  I have  endeavored  to  note  carefully.  The  Mis- 
sisipi  River  takes  its  rise  in  various  lakes  in  the  country  of  the  Northern  nations.  It  is  narrow  at  the  place  where  Miskous  emp- 
ties; its  Current,  which  flows  southward,  is  slow  and  gentle.  To  the  right  is  a large  Chain  of  very  high  Mountains,  and  to  the 
left  are  beautiful  lands;  in  various  Places,  the  stream  is  Divided  by  Islands.  On  sounding,  we  found  ten  brasses  of  Water.  Its 
Width  is  very  unequal;  sometimes  it  is  three-quarters  of  a league,  and  sometimes  it  narrows  to  three  arpents.  We  gently  fol- 
lowed its  Course,  which  runs  toward  the  south  and  southeast,  as  far  as  the  42nd  degree  of  Latitude.  Here  we  plainly  saw  that 
its  aspect  was  completely  changed.  There  are  hardly  any  woods  or  mountains;  The  Islands  are  more  beautiful,  and  are  Cov- 
ered with  finer  trees.  We  saw  only  deer  and  cattle,  bustards,  and  Swans  without  wings,  because  they  drop  Their  plumage  in 
This  country.  From  time  to  time,  we  came  upon  monstrous  fish,  one  of  which  struck  our  Canoe  with  such  violence  that  I 
Thought  that  it  was  a great  tree,  about  to  break  the  Canoe  to  pieces.  On  another  occasion,  we  saw  on  The  water  a monster 
with  the  head  of  a tiger,  a sharp  nose  Like  That  of  a wildcat,  with  whiskers  and  straight.  Erect  ears;  The  head  ‘was  gray  and 
The  Neck  quite  black;  but  We  saw  no  more  creatures  of  this  sort.  When  we  cast  our  nets  into  the  water  we  caught  Sturgeon, 
and  a very  extraordinary  Kind  of  fish.  It  resembles  the  trout,  with  This  difference,  that  its  mouth  is  larger.  Near  its  nose — 
which  is  smaller,  as  are  also  the  eyes — is  a large  Bone  shaped  Like  a woman’s  busk,  three  fingers  wide  and  a Cubit  Long, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a disk  as  Wide  As  one’s  hand.  This  frequently  causes  it  to  fall  backward  when  it  leaps  out  of  the  water. 
When  we  reached  the  parallel  of  41  degrees  28  minutes,  following  The  same  direction,  we  found  that  Turkeys  had  taken  the 
place  of  game;  and  the  pisikious,  or  wild  cattle.  That  of  the  other  animals. 

We  call  them  “wild  cattle,”  because  they  are  very  similar  to  our  domestic  cattle.  They  are  not  longer,  but  are  nearly 
as  large  again,  and  more  Corpulent.  When  Our  people  killed  one,  three  persons  had  much  difficulty  in  moving  it.  The  head 
is  very  large;  The  forehead  is  flat,  and  a foot  and  a half  Wide  between  the  Horns,  which  are  exactly  like  Those  of  our  oxen, 
but  black  and  much  larger.  Under  the  Neck  They  have  a Sort  of  large  dewlap,  which  hangs  down;  and  on  The  back  is  a 
rather  high  hump.  The  whole  of  the  head.  The  Neck,  and  a portion  of  the  Shoulders,  are  Covered  with  a thick  Mane  Like  That 
of  horses;  It  forms  a crest  a foot  long,  which  makes  them  hideous,  and,  failing  over  their  eyes.  Prevents  them  from  seeing  what 
is  before  Them.  The  remainder  of  the  Body  is  covered  with  a heavy  coat  of  curly  hair,  almost  Like  That  of  our  sheep,  but 
much  stronger  and  Thicker.  It  falls  off  in  Summer,  and  The  skin  becomes  as  soft  As  Velvet.  At  that  season,  the  savages  Use 
the  hides  for  making  fine  Robes,  which  they  paint  in  various  Colors.  The  flesh  and  the  fat  of  the  pisikious  are  Excellent,  and 
constitute  the  best  dish  at  feasts.  Moreover,  they  are  very  fierce;  and  not  a year  passes  without  their  killing  some  savages. 
When  attacked,  they  catch  a man  on  their  Horns,  if  they  can,  toss  Him  in  the  air,  and  then  throw  him  on  the  ground,  after 
which  they  trample  him  under  foot,  and  kill  him.  If  a person  fire  at  Them  from  a distance,  with  either  a bow  or  a gun,  he  must, 
immediately  after  the  Shot,  throw  himself  down  and  hide  in  the  grass;  For  if  they  perceive  Him  who  has  fired,  they  Run  at 
him,  and  attack  him.  As  their  legs  are  thick  and  rather  Short,  they  do  not  run  very  fast.  As  a rule,  except  when  angry.  They 
are  scattered  about  the  prairie  in  herds;  I have  seen  one  of  400. 

We  continued  to  advance,  but.  As  we  knew  not  whither  we  were  going, — for  we  had  proceeded  over  one  Hundred 
leagues  without  discovering  anything  except  animals  and  birds, — we  kept  well  on  our  guard.  On  this  account,  we  make  only 
a small  fire  on  land,  toward  evening,  to  cook  our  meals;  and,  after  supper,  we  remove  Ourselves  as  far  from  it  as  possible, 
and  pass  the  night  in  our  Canoes,  which  we  anchor  in  the  river  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  This  does  not  prevent  us 
from  always  posting  one  of  the  party  as  a sentinel,  for  fear  of  a surprise.  Proceeding  still  in  a southerly  and  south-south- 
westerly  direction,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  parallel  of  41  degrees,  and  as  low  as  40  degrees  and  some  minutes, — partly  south- 
east and  partly  southwest, — after  having  advanced  over  60  leagues  since  We  Entered  the  River,  without  discovering  anything. 
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Finally,  on  the  25th  of  June,  we  perceived  on  the  water’s  edge  some  tracks  of  men,  and  a narrow  and  somewhat 
beaten  path  leading  to  a fine  prairie.  We  stopped  to  Examine  it;  and,  thinking  that  it  was  a road  which  Led  to  some  village 
of  savages.  We  resolved  to  go  and  reconnoiter  it.  We  therefore  left  our  two  Canoes  under  the  guard  of  our  people,  strictly 
charging  Them  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  surprised,  after  which  Monsieur  Jollyet  and  I undertook  this  investigation — a 
rather  hazardous  one  for  two  men  who  exposed  themselves,  alone,  to  the  mercy  of  a barbarous  and  Unknown  people.  We 
silently  followed  The  narrow  path,  and,  after  walking  About  2 leagues.  We  discovered  a village  on  the  bank  of  a river,  and 
two  others  on  a Hill  distant  about  half  a league  from  the  first.  Then  we  Heartily  commended  ourselves  to  God,  and,  after 
imploring  his  aid,  we  went  farther  without  being  perceived,  and  approached  so  near  that  we  could  even  hear  the  savages 
talking.  We  therefore  Decided  that  it  was  time  to  reveal  ourselves.  This  We  did  by  Shouting  with  all  Our  energy,  and  stopped, 
without  advancing  any  farther.  On  hearing  the  shout,  the  savages  quickly  issued  from  their  Cabins,  And  having  probably  rec- 
ognized us  as  Frenchmen,  especially  when  they  saw  a black  gown, — or,  at  least,  having  no  cause  for  distrust,  as  we  were  only 
two  men,  and  had  given  them  notice  of  our  arrival, — they  deputed  four  old  men  to  come  and  speak  to  us.  Two  of  these  bore 
tobacco-pipes,  finely  ornamented  and  Adorned  with  various  feathers.  They  walked  slowly,  and  raised  their  pipes  toward  the 
sun,  seemingly  offering  them  to  it  to  smoke, — without,  however,  saying  a word.  They  spent  a rather  long  time  in  covering 
the  short  distance  between  their  village  and  us.  Finally,  when  they  had  drawn  near,  they  stopped  to  Consider  us  attentively. 
I was  reassured  when  I observed  these  Ceremonies,  which  with  them  are  performed  only  among  friends;  and  much  more  so 
when  I saw  them  clad  in  Cloth,  for  I judged  thereby  that  they  were  our  allies.  I therefore  spoke  to  them  first,  and  asked  them 
who  they  were.  They  replied  that  they  were  Ilinois;  and,  as  a token  of  peace,  they  offered  us  their  pipes  to  smoke.  They  after- 
ward invited  us  to  enter  their  Village,  where  all  the  people  impatiently  awaited  us.  These  pipes  for  smoking  tobacco  are  called 
in  this  country  Calumets.  This  word  has  come  so  much  into  use  that,  in  order  to  be  understood,  I shall  be  obliged  to  use  it, 
as  I shall  often  have  to  mention  these  pipes. 

SECTION  5TH.  HOW  THE  ILINOIS  RECEIVED  THE  FATHER  IN  THEIR  VILLAGE. 

AT  the  Door  of  the  Cabin  in  which  we  were  to  be  received  was  an  old  man,  who  awaited  us  in  a rather  surprising  attitude, 
which  constitutes  a part  of  the  Ceremonial  that  they  observe  when  they  receive  Strangers.  This  man  stood  erect,  and  stark 
naked,  with  his  hands  extended  and  lifted  toward  the  sun.  As  if  he  wished  to  protect  himself  from  its  rays,  which  never- 
theless shone  upon  his  face  through  his  fingers.  When  we  came  near  him,  he  paid  us  This  Compliment:  “How  beautiful  the 
sun  is,  O frenchman,  when  thou  comest  to  visit  us!  All  our  village  awaits  thee,  and  thou  shalt  enter  all  our  Cabins  in 
peace.”  Having  said  this,  he  made  us  enter  his  own,  in  which  were  a crowd  of  people;  they  devoured  us  with  their  eyes, 
but,  nevertheless,  observed  profound  silence.  We  could,  however,  hear  these  words,  which  were  addressed  to  us  from  time 
to  time  in  a low  voice:  “How  good  it  is.  My  brothers,  that  you  should  visit  us.” 

After  We  had  taken  our  places,  the  usual  Civility  of  the  country  was  paid  to  us,  which  consisted  in  offering 
us  the  Calumet.  This  must  not  be  refused,  unless  one  wishes  to  be  considered  an  Enemy,  or  at  least  uncivil;  it  suffices 
that  one  make  a pretense  of  smoking.  While  all  the  elders  smoked  after  us,  in  order  to  do  us  honor,  we  received  an  invi- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  great  Captain  of  all  the  Ilinois  to  proceed  to  his  Village  where  he  wished  to  hold  a Council  with 
us.  We  went  thither  in  a large  Company,  For  all  these  people,  who  had  never  seen  any  frenchmen  among  Them,  could 
not  cease  looking  at  us.  They  Lay  on  The  grass  along  the  road;  they  preceded  us,  and  then  retraced  their  steps  to 
come  and  see  us  Again.  All  this  was  done  noiselessly,  and  with  marks  of  great  respect  for  us. 

When  we  reached  the  Village  of  the  great  Captain,  We  saw  him  at  the  entrance  of  his  Cabin,  between  two  old 
men, — all  three  erect  and  naked,  and  holding  their  Calumet  turned  toward  the  sun.  He  harangued  us  In  a few  words,  con- 
gratulating us  upon  our  arrival.  He  afterward  offered  us  his  Calumet,  and  made  us  smoke  while  we  entered  his  Cabin,  where 
we  received  all  their  usual  kind  Attentions. 

Seeing  all  assembled  and  silent,  I spoke  to  them  by  four  presents  that  I gave  them.  By  the  first,  I told  them  that 
we  were  journeying  peacefully  to  visit  the  nations  dwelling  on  the  River  as  far  as  the  Sea.  By  the  second,  I announced  to 
them  that  God,  who  had  Created  them,  had  pity  on  Them,  inasmuch  as,  after  they  had  so  long  been  ignorant  of  him,  he 
wished  to  make  himself  Known  to  all  the  peoples;  that  I was  Sent  by  him  for  that  purpose;  and  that  it  was  for  Them  to 
acknowledge  and  obey  him.  By  the  third,  I said  that  the  great  Captain  of  the  French  informed  them  that  he  it  was  who 
restored  peace  everywhere;  and  that  he  had  subdued  The  Iroquois.  Finally,  by  the  fourth,  we  begged  them  to  give  us  all  The 
Information  that  they  had  about  the  Sea,  and  about  the  Nations  through  Whom  we  must  pass  to  reach  it. 

When  I had  finished  my  speech,  the  Captain  arose,  and,  resting  His  hand  upon  the  head  of  a little  Slave  whom  he 
wished  to  give  us,  he  spoke  thus:  “I  thank  thee.  Black  Gown,  and  thee,  O frenchman,”  addressing  himself  to  Monsieur  Jol- 
lyet, “for  having  taken  so  much  trouble  to  come  to  visit  us.  Never  has  the  earth  been  so  beautiful,  or  the  sun  so  Bright,  as 
to-day;  Never  has  our  river  been  so  Calm,  or  so  clear  of  rocks,  which  your  canoes  have  Removed  in  passing:  never  has  our 
tobacco  tasted  so  good,  or  our  corn  appeared  so  fine,  as  We  now  see  Them.  Here  is  my  son,  whom  I give  thee  to  Show  thee 
my  Heart.  I beg  thee  to  have  pity  on  me,  and  on  all  my  Nation.  It  is  thou  who  Knowest  the  great  Spirit  who  has  made  us 
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all.  It  is  thou  who  speakest  To  Him,  and  who  hearest  his  word.  Beg  Him  to  give  me  life  and  health,  and  to  come  and  dwell 
with  us  in  order  to  make  us  Know  him.”  Having  said  this,  he  placed  the  little  Slave  near  us,  and  gave  us  a second  present, 
consisting  of  an  altogether  mysterious  Calumet,  upon  which  they  place  more  value  than  upon  a Slave.  By  this  gift,  he 
expressed  to  us  The  esteem  that  he  had  for  Monsieur  Our  Governor,  from  the  account  which  we  had  given  of  him;  and,  by 
a third,  he  begged  us  on  behalf  of  all  his  Nation  not  to  go  farther,  on  account  of  the  great  dangers  to  which  we  Exposed 
ourselves. 

I replied  that  I Feared  not  death,  and  that  I regarded  no  happiness  as  greater  than  that  of  losing  my  life  for  the 
glory  of  Him  who  has  made  all.  This  is  what  these  poor  people  cannot  Understand. 

The  Council  was  followed  by  a great  feast.  Consisting  of  four  dishes,  which  had  to  be  partaken  of  in  accordance 
with  all  their  fashions.  The  first  course  was  a great  wooden  platter  full  of  sagamite, — that  is  to  say,  meal  of  Indian  corn 
boiled  in  water,  and  seasoned  with  fat.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  filled  a Spoon  with  sagamite  three  or  4 times,  and  put 
it  to  my  mouth  As  if  I were  a little  Child.  He  did  The  same  to  Monsieur  Jollyet.  As  a second  course,  he  caused  a second 
platter  to  be  brought,  on  which  were  three  fish.  He  took  some  pieces  of  them,  removed  the  bones  therefrom,  and,  after 
blowing  upon  them  to  cool  Them,  he  put  them  in  our  mouths  As  one  would  give  food  to  a bird.  For  the  third  course,  they 
brought  a large  dog,  that  had  just  been  killed;  but,  when  they  learned  that  we  did  not  eat  this  meat,  they  removed  it  from 
before  us.  Finally,  the  4th  course  was  a piece  of  wild  ox.  The  fattest  morsels  of  which  were  placed  in  our  mouths. 

After  this  feast,  we  had  to  go  to  visit  the  whole  village,  which  Consists  of  fully  300  Cabins.  While  we  walked 
through  the  Streets,  an  orator  Continually  harangued  to  oblige  all  the  people  to  come  to  see  us  without  Annoying  us. 
Everywhere  we  were  presented  with  Belts,  garters,  and  other  articles  made  of  the  hair  of  bears  and  cattle,  dyed  red.  Yellow, 
and  gray.  These  are  all  the  rarities  they  possess.  As  they  are  of  no  great  Value,  we  did  not  burden  ourselves  with  Them. 

We  Slept  in  the  Captain’s  Cabin,  and  on  the  following  day  we  took  Feave  of  him,  promising  to  pass  again  by  his 
village,  within  four  moons.  He  Conducted  us  to  our  Canoes,  with  nearly  600  persons  who  witnessed  our  Embarkation, 
giving  us  every  possible  manifestation  of  the  joy  that  Our  visit  had  caused  them.  For  my  own  part,  I promised,  on  bidding 
them  Adieu,  that  I would  come  the  following  year,  and  reside  with  Them  to  instruct  them.  But,  before  quitting  the  Ilinois 
country,  it  is  proper  that  I should  relate  what  I observed  of  their  Customs  and  usages. 


1.  Describe  Father  Marquette's  attitude  toward  native  people  in  general  and  the  Illinois  in  particular. 
Does  he  exhibit  any  particular  disposition  that  might  prove  generally  advantageous  to  the  French  in 
their  future  relations  with  the  Indians? 

2.  Father  Marquette  refers  repeatedly  to  the  use  of  a "calumet."  What  is  a "calumet"  and  what 
significance  did  it  have  to  the  Illinois? 
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3-4  Edward  Randolph  Describes  King  Philip's  War  (1685) 

Edward  Randolph  was  sent  by  King  James  II  to  investigate  colonial  infringements  of  the  Navigation 
Acts  as  well  as  other  seemingly  unpopular  laws  passed  by  Parliament.  He  was  also  asked  to  describe  the 
overall  state  of  affairs  in  New  England.  Here  is  the  section  from  Randolph's  1685  account  that  addresses 
the  war  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians  led  by  Metacom  (or  Metacomet,  called  King  Philip  by  the 
English). 

Source:  The  American  Colonist's  Library,  A Treasury  of  Primary  Documents 

http://www.swarthmore.edu/SocSci/bdorsey/docs/45-ran.html 

[Some  spelling  has  been  modernized.] 

Eighth  Enquiry.  What  hath  been  the  original  cause  of  the  present  war  with  the  natives.  What  are  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  arising  thereby  and  will  probably  be  the  End? 

Various  are  the  reports  and  conjectures  of  the  causes  of  the  present  Indian  war.  Some  impute  it  to  an  imprudent 
zeal  in  the  magistrates  of  Boston  to  Christianize  those  heathen  before  they  were  civilized  and  injoyning  them  the  strict 
observation  of  their  lawes,  which,  to  a people  so  rude  and  licentious,  hath  proved  even  intolerable,  and  that  the  more,  for 
that  while  the  magistrates,  for  their  profit,  put  the  lawes  severely  in  execution  against  the  Indians,  the  people,  on  the  other 
side,  for  lucre  and  gain,  entice  and  provoke  the  Indians  to  the  breach  thereof,  especially  to  drunkenness,  to  which  those 
people  are  so  generally  addicted  that  they  will  strip  themselves  to  their  skin  to  have  their  fill  of  rum  and  brandy,  the  Mass- 
achusets  having  made  a law  that  every  Indian  drunk  should  pay  10s.  or  be  whipped,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  mag- 
istrate. Many  of  these  poor  people  willingly  offered  their  backs  to  the  lash  to  save  their  money;  whereupon,  the  magistrates 
finding  much  trouble  and  no  profit  to  arise  to  the  government  by  whipping,  did  change  that  punishment  into  10  days 
worke  for  such  as  could  not  or  would  not  pay  the  fine  of  10s.  which  did  highly  incense  the  Indians. 

Some  believe  there  have  been  vagrant  and  jesuiticall  priests,  who  have  made  it  their  businesses  for  some  yeares 
past,  to  go  from  Sachim  to  Sachim,  to  exasperate  the  Indians  against  the  English  and  to  bring  them  into  a confederacy,  and 
that  they  were  promised  supplies  from  France  and  other  parts  to  extirpate  the  English  nation  out  of  the  continent  of 
America.  Others  impute  the  cause  to  some  injuries  offered  to  the  Sachim  Philip;  for  he  being  possessed  of  a tract  of  land 
called  Mount  Hope,  a very  fertile,  pleasant  and  rich  soyle,  some  English  had  a mind  to  dispossesse  him  thereof,  who 
never  wanting  one  pretence  or  other  to  attain  their  end,  complained  of  injuries  done  by  Philip  and  his  Indians  to  their 
stock  and  cattle,  whereupon  Philip  was  often  summoned  before  the  magistrate,  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  never  released 
but  upon  parting  with  a considerable  part  of  his  land. 

But  the  government  of  the  Massachusets  (to  give  it  in  their  own  words)  do  declare  these  are  the  great  evills  for 
which  God  hath  given  the  heathen  commission  to  rise  against  the:  The  wofull  breach  of  the  5th  commandment,  in  contempt 
of  their  authority,  which  is  a sin  highly  provoking  to  the  Lord:  For  men  wearing  long  hair  and  perewigs  made  of  women’s 
hair;  for  women  wearing  borders  of  hair  and  for  cutting,  curling  and  laying  out  the  hair,  and  disguising  themselves  by  fol- 
lowing strange  fashions  in  their  apparell:  For  profaneness  in  the  people  not  frequenting  their  meetings,  and  others  going 
away  before  the  blessing  be  pronounced:  For  suffering  the  Quakers  to  live  amongst  them  and  to  set  up  their  threshholds 
by  Gods  thresholds,  contrary  to  their  old  lawes  and  resolutions. 

With  many  such  reasons,  but  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  English  have  contributed  much  to  their  misfortunes,  for 
they  first  taught  the  Indians  the  use  of  armes,  and  admitted  them  to  be  present  at  all  their  musters  and  trainings,  and 
shewed  them  how  to  handle,  mend  and  fix  their  muskets,  and  have  been  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  armes  by  permission 
of  the  government,  so  that  the  Indians  are  become  excellent  firemen.  And  at  Natick  there  was  a gathered  church  of  praying 
Indians,  who  were  exercised  as  trained  bands,  under  officers  of  their  owne;  these  have  been  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel 
enemies  to  the  English  of  any  others.  Capt.  Tom,  their  leader,  being  lately  taken  and  hanged  at  Boston,  with  one  other  of 
their  chiefs. 

That  notwithstanding  the  ancient  law  of  the  country,  made  in  the  year  1633,  that  no  person  should  sell  any  armes 
or  ammunition  to  any  Indian  upon  penalty  of  £10  for  every  gun,  £5  for  a pound  of  powder,  and  40s.  for  a pound  of  shot, 
yet  the  government  of  the  Massachusets  in  the  year  1657,  upon  designe  to  monopolize  the  whole  Indian  trade  did  publish 
and  declare  that  the  trade  of  furrs  and  peltry  with  the  Indians  in  their  jurisdiction  did  solely  and  properly  belong  to  their 
commonwealth  and  not  to  every  indifferent  person,  and  did  enact  that  no  person  should  trade  with  the  Indians  for  any  sort 
of  peltry,  except  such  as  were  authorized  by  that  court,  under  the  penalty  of  £100  for  every  offence,  giving  liberty  to  all 
such  as  should  have  licence  from  them  to  sell,  unto  any  Indian,  guns,  swords,  powder  and  shot,  paying  to  the  treasurer  3d. 
for  each  gun  and  for  each  dozen  of  swords;  6d.  for  a pound  of  powder  and  for  every  ten  pounds  of  shot,  by  which  means 
the  Indians  have  been  abundantly  furnished  with  great  store  of  armes  and  ammunition  to  the  utter  ruin  and  undoing  of  many 
families  in  the  neighbouring  colonies  to  enrich  some  few  of  their  relations  and  church  members. 
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No  advantage  but  many  disadvantages  have  arisen  to  the  English  by  the  war,  for  about  600  men  have  been  slain, 
and  12  captains,  most  of  them  brave  and  stout  persons  and  of  loyal  principles,  whilest  the  church  members  had  liberty  to 
stay  at  home  and  not  hazard  their  persons  in  the  wildernesse. 

The  losse  to  the  English  in  the  severall  colonies,  in  their  habitations  and  stock,  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  £150,000 
there  having  been  about  1200  houses  burned,  8000  head  of  cattle,  great  and  small,  killed,  and  many  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  peas  and  other  grain  burned  (of  which  the  Massachusets  colony  hath  not  been  damnifyed  one  third  part,  the  great 
losse  falling  upon  New  Plymouth  and  Connecticot  colonies)  and  upward  of  3000  Indians  men  women  and  children 
destroyed,  who  if  well  managed  would  have  been  very  serviceable  to  the  English,  which  makes  all  manner  of  labour  dear. 

The  war  at  present  is  near  an  end.  In  Plymouth  colony  the  Indians  surrender  themselves  to  Gov.  Winslow,  upon 
mercy,  and  bring  in  all  their  armes,  are  wholly  at  his  disposall,  except  life  and  transportation;  but  for  all  such  as  have  been 
notoriously  cruell  to  women  and  children,  so  soon  as  discovered  they  are  to  be  executed  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow  Indians. 

The  government  of  Boston  have  concluded  a peace..  . . 


1.  According  to  Randolph,  why  are  the  colonists  at  least  somewhat  responsible  for  the  instigation  of 
hostilities  between  themselves  and  King  Philip? 

2.  How  would  you  characterize  Randolph's  description  of  King  Philip  and  his  followers?  Where  does 
Randolph's  portrait  of  King  Philip  fit  into  one  stereotypic  seventeenth  century  image  of  the 
American  Indian  as  a "noble  savage"? 
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3-5  Excerpt  from  Cotton  Mather's  "Memorable  Providences,  Relating 
to  Witchcrafts  and  Possessions"  (1689) 

In  1689,  Cotton  Mather,  minister  of  the  Old  North  Church  in  Boston,  published  an  account  of  supposed 
witchcraft  that  occurred  the  previous  year  involving  an  Irish  washerwoman  named  Glover.  Mather's 
publication,  entitled  "Memorable  Providences,  Relating  to  Witchcrafts  and  Possessions,"  included  a 
description  of  the  signs  of  witchcraft.  Owing  in  part  to  the  minister's  status  and  reputation,  his  com- 
mentary was  widely  circulated  and  discussed  throughout  Puritan  New  England.  Samuel  Parris,  the  Salem 
minister  in  whose  house  the  events  of  1692  were  initiated,  owned  a copy. 

Source:  Famous  American  Trials:  Salem  Witchcraft  Trials,  1692 

http://www.law.umkc.edu/faculty/projects/ftrials/salem/ASA_MATH.HTM 

[Some  spelling  has  been  modernized.] 

Section  I.  There  dwells  at  this  time,  in  the  south  part  of  Boston,  a sober  and  pious  man,  whose  Name  is  John 
Goodwin,  whose  Trade  is  that  of  a Mason,  and  whose  Wife  (to  which  a Good  Report  gives  a share  with  him  in  all  the  Char- 
acters of  Vertue)  has  made  him  the  Father  of  six  (now  living)  Children.  Of  these  Children,  all  but  the  Eldest,  who  works 
with  his  Father  at  his  Calling,  and  the  Youngest,  who  lives  yet  upon  the  Breast  of  its  mother,  have  laboured  under  the  direful 
effects  of  a (no  less  palpable  than)  stupendous  Witchcraft.  Indeed  that  exempted  Son  had  also,  as  was  thought,  some 
lighter  touches  of  it,  in  unaccountable  stabbs  and  pains  now  and  then  upon  him;  as  indeed  every  person  in  the  Family  at 
some  time  or  other  had,  except  the  godly  Father,  and  the  sucking  Infant,  who  never  felt  any  impressions  of  it.  But  these 
Four  Children  mentioned,  were  handled  in  so  sad  and  strange  a manner,  as  has  given  matter  of  Discourse  and  Wonder  to 
all  the  Contrary,  and  of  History  not  unworthy  to  be  considered  by  more  than  all  the  serious  or  the  curious  Readers  in  this 
New-English  World. 

Sect.  II.  The  four  Children  (whereof  the  Eldest  was  about  Thirteen,  and  the  youngest  was  perhaps  about  a third 
part  so  many  years  of  age)  had  enjoyed  a Religious  Education,  and  answered  it  with  a very  towardly  Ingenuity.  They  had 
an  observable  Affection  unto  Divine  and  Sacred  things;  and  those  of  them  that  were  capable  of  it,  seem’d  to  have  such  a 
Resentment,  of  their  eternal  Concernments  as  is  not  altogether  usual.  Their  Parents  also  kept  them  to  a continual  Employ- 
ment, which  did  more  than  deliver  them  from  the  Temptations  of  Idleness  (and  as  young  as  they  were,  they  took  a delight 
in  it)  it  may  be  as  much  as  they  should  have  done.  In  a word.  Such  was  the  whole  Temper  and  Carriage  of  the  Children, 
that  there  cannot  easily  be  any  thing  more  unreasonable,  than  to  imagine  that  a Design  to  Dissemble  could  cause  them  to 
fall  into  any  of  their  odd  Fits;  though  there  should  not  have  happened,  as  there  did,  a thousand  Things,  wherein  it  was  per- 
fectly impossible  for  any  Dissimulation  of  theirs  to  produce  what  scores  of  spectators  were  amazed  at. 

Sect.  III.  About  Midsummer,  in  the  year  1688,  the  Eldest  of  these  Children,  who  is  a Daughter,  saw  cause  to 
examine  their  Washerwoman,  upon  their  missing  of  some  Linnen  which  twas  fear’d  she  had  stollen  from  them;  and  of 
what  use  this  linnen  might  bee  to  serve  the  Witchcraft  intended,  the  Theef’s  Tempter  knows!  This  Laundress  was  the 
Daughter  of  an  ignorant  and  a scandalous  old  Woman  in  the  Neighbourhood;  whose  miserable  Husband  before  he 
died,  had  sometimes  complained  of  her,  that  she  was  undoubtedly  a Witch,  and  that  whenever  his  Head  was  laid,  she 
would  quickly  arrive  unto  the  punishments  due  to  such  an  one.  This  Woman  in  her  daughters  Defence  bestow’d  very 
bad  Language  upon  the  Girl  that  put  her  to  the  Question;  immediately  upon  which,  the  poor  child  became  variously 
indisposed  in  her  health,  an  visited  with  strange  Fits,  beyond  those  that  attend  an  Epilepsy  or  a Catalepsy,  or  those  that 
they  call  The  Diseases  of  Astonishment. 

Sect.  IV.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of  her  Sisters,  and  two  of  her  Brothers,  were  seized,  in  order  one  after  another 
with  Affects  like  those  that  molested  her.  Within  a few  weeks,  they  were  all  four  tortured  every  where  in  a manner  s very 
grievous,  that  it  would  have  broke  an  heart  of  stone  to  have  seen  their  Agonies.  Skilful  Physicians  were  consulted  for 
their  Help,  and  particularly  our  worthy  and  prudent  Friend  Dr.  Thomas  Oakes,  who  found  Himself  so  affronted  by  the  Dis- 
t’empers  of  the  children,  that  he  concluded  nothing  but  an  hellish  Witchcraft  could  be  the  Original  of  these  Maladies.  And 
that  which  yet  more  confirmed  such  Apprehension  was.  That  for  one  good  while,  the  children  were  tormented  just  in  the 
same  part  of  their  bodies  all  at  the  same  time  together;  and  tho  they  saw  and  heard  not  one  another’s  complaints,  tho  like- 
wise their  pains  and  sprains  were  swift  like  Lightening,  yet  when  (suppose)  the  Neck,  or  the  Hand,  or  the  Back  of  one  was 
Rack’t,  so  it  was  at  that  instant  with  t’other  too. 
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Sect.  V.  The  variety  of  their  tortures  increased  continually;  and  tho  about  Nine  or  Ten  at  Night  they  always  had  a 
Release  from  their  miseries,  and  ate  and  slept  all  night  for  the  most  part  indifferently  well,  yet  in  the  day  time  they  were 
handled  with  so  many  sorts  of  Ails,  that  it  would  require  of  us  almost  as  much  time  to  Relate  them  all,  as  it  did  of  them 
to  Endure  them.  Sometimes  they  would  be  Deaf,  sometimes  Dumb,  and  sometimes  Blind,  and  often,  all  this  at  once.  One 
while  their  Tongues  would  be  drawn  down  their  Throats;  another-while  they  would  be  pull’d  out  upon  their  Chins,  to  a 
prodigious  length.  They  would  have  their  Mouths  opened  unto  such  a Wideness,  that  their  Jaws  went  out  of  joint;  and  anon 
they  would  clap  together  again  with  a Force  like  that  of  a strong  Spring-Lock.  The  same  would  happen  to  their  Shoulder- 
Blades,  and  their  Elbows,  and  Hand-wrists,  and  several  of  their  joints.  They  would  at  times  lie  in  a benummed  condition 
and  be  drawn  together  as  those  that  are  ty’d  Neck  and  Heels;  and  presently  be  stretched  out,  yea,  drawn  Backwards,  to  such 
a degree  that  it  was  fear’d  the  very  skin  of  their  Bellies  would  have  crack’d.  They  would  make  most  pitteous  out-cries,  that 
they  were  cut  with  Knives,  and  struck  with  Blows  that  they  could  not  bear.  Their  Necks  would  be  broken,  so  that  their 
Neck-bone  would  seem  dissolved  unto  them  that  felt  after  it;  and  yet  on  the  sudden,  it  would  become,  again  so  stiff  that 
there  was  no  stirring  of  their  Heads;  yea,  their  Heads  would  be  twisted  almost  round;  and  if  main  Force  at  any  time 
obstructed  a dangerous  motion  which  they  seem’d  to  be  upon,  they  would  roar  exceedingly.  Thus  they  lay  some  weeks  most 
pittiful  Spectacles;  and  this  while  as  a further  Demonstration  of  Witchcraft  in  these  horrid  Effects,  when  I went  to  Prayer 
by  one  of  them,  that  was  very  desireous  to  hear  what  I said,  the  Child  utterly  lost  her  Hearing  till  our  Prayer  was  over. 

Sect.  VI.  It  was  a Religious  Family  that  these  Afflictions  happened  unto;  and  none  but  a Religious  Contrivance  to 
obtain  Releef,  would  have  been  welcome  to  them.  Many  superstitious  proposals  were  made  unto  them,  by  persons  that  were 
I know  not  who,  nor  what,  with  Arguments  fetch’t  from  I know  not  how  much  Necessity  and  Experience;  but  the  distressed 
Parents  rejected  all  such  counsils,  with  a gracious  Resolution,  to  oppose  Devils  with  no  other  weapons  but  Prayers  and 
Tears,  unto  Him  that  has  the  Chaining  of  them;  and  to  try  first  whether  Graces  were  not  the  best  things  to  encounter 
Witchcrafts  with.  Accordingly  they  requested  the  four  Ministers  of  Boston,  with  the  Minister  of  Charlestown,  to  keep  a Day 
of  Prayer  at  their  thus  haunted  house;  which  they  did  in  the  Company  of  some  devout  people  there.  Immediately  upon  this 
Day,  the  youngest  of  the  four  children  was  delivered,  and  never  felt  any  trouble  as  afore.  But  there  was  yet  a greater 
Effect  of  these  our  Applications  unto  our  God! 

Sect.  VII.  The  Report  of  the  Calamities  of  the  Family  for  which  we  were  thus  concerned  arrived  now  unto  the  ears 
of  the  Magistrates,  who  presently  and  prudently  apply’d  themselves,  with  a just  vigour,  to  enquire  into  the  story.  The 
Father  of  the  Children  complained  of  his  Neighbour,  the  suspected  ill  woman,  whose  name  was  Glover;  and  she  being  sent 
for  by  the  Justices,  gave  such  a wretched  Account  of  her  self,  that  they  saw  cause  to  commit  her  unto  the  Gaolers  Custody. 
Goodwin  had  no  proof  that  could  have  done  her  any  Hurt;  but  the  Hag  had  not  power  to  deny  her  interest  in  the  Enchant- 
ment of  the  Children;  and  I when  she  was  asked.  Whether  she  believed  there  was  a God?  her  Answer  was  too  blasphemous 
and  horrible  for  any  Pen  of  mine  to  mention.  An  Experiment  was  made.  Whether  she  could  recite  the  Lords  Prayer;  and  it 
was  found,  that  tho  clause  after  clause  was  most  carefully  repeated  unto  her,  yet  when  she  said  it  after  them  that  prompted 
her,  she  could  not  Possibly  avoid  making  Nonsense  of  it,  with  some  ridiculous  Depravations.  This  Experiment  I had  the 
curiosity  since  to  see  made  upon  two  more,  and  it  had  the  same  Event.  Upon  Commitment  of  this  extraordinary  Woman, 
all  the  Children  had  some  present  ease,;  until  one  (related  unto  her)  accidentally  meeting  one  or  two  of  them,  entertained 
them  with  her  Blessing,  that  is,  Railing;  upon  which  Three  of  them  fell  ill  again,  as  they  were  before. 

Sect.  VIII.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Witch  thus  in  the  Trap,  was  brought  upon  her  Trial;  at  which,  thro’the  Effi- 
cacy of  a Charm,  I suppose,  used  upon  her,  by  one  or  some  of  her  Cruel  the  Court  could  receive  Answers  from  her  in  one 
but  the  Irish,  which  was  her  Native  Language;  although  she  under-stood  the  English  very  well,  and  had  accustomed  her 
whole  Family  to  none  but  that  Language  in  her  former  Conversation;  and  therefore  the  Communication  between  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar,  was  now  cheefly  convey’d  by  two  honest  and  faithful  men  that  were  interpreters.  It  was  long  before  she 
could  with  any  direct  Answers  plead  unto  her  Indictment  and;  when  she  did  plead,  it  was  with  Confession  rather  than 
Denial  of  her  Guilt.  Order  was  given  to  search  the  old  woman’s  house,  from  whence  there  were  brought  into  the  Court,  sev- 
eral small  Images,  or  Puppets,  or  Babies,  made  of  Raggs,  and  stufft  with  Goat’s  hair,  and  other  such  Ingredients.  When 
these  were  produced,  the  vile  Woman  acknowledged,  that  her  way  to  torment  the  Objects  of  her  malice,  was  by  wetting  of 
her  Finger  with  her  Spittle,  and  streaking  of  those  little  Images.  The  abused  Children  were  then  present,  and  the  Woman 
still  kept  stooping  and  shrinking  as  one  that  was  almost  pressed  to  Death  with  a mighty  Weight  upon  her.  But  one  of  the 
Images  being  brought  unto  her,  immediately  she  started  up  after  an  odd  manner,  and  took  it  into  her  hand;  but  she  had  no 
sooner  taken  it,  than  one  of  the  Children  fell  into  sad  Fits,  before  the  whole  Assembly.  This  the  Judges  bad  their  just 
Apprehensions  at;  and  carefully  causing  the  Repetition  of  the  Experiment,  found  again  the  same  event  of  it.  They  asked  her, 
Whether  she  had  any  to  stand  by  her:  She  replied,  She  had;  and  looking  very  pertly  in  the  Air,  she  added.  No,  He’s  gone. 
And  she  then  confessed,  that  she  had  One,  who  was  her  Prince,  with  whom  she  maintained,  I know  not  what  Communion. 
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For  which  cause,  the  night  after,  she  was  heard  expostulating  with  a Devil,  for  his  thus  deserting  her;  telling  him  that 
Because  he  had  served  her  so  basely  and  falsely,  she  had  confessed  all.  However  to  make  all  clear.  The  Court  appointed 
five  or  six  Physicians  one  evening  to  examine  her  very  strictly,  whether  she  were  not  craz’d  in  her  Intellectuals,  and  had 
not  procured  to  her  self  by  Folly  and  Madness  the  Reputation  of  a Witch.  Diverse  hours  did  they  spend  with  her;  and  in 
all  that  while  no  Discourse  came  from  her,  but  what  was  pertinent  and  agreeable:  particularly,  when  they  asked  her.  What 
she  thought  would  become  of  her  soul?  she  reply’d  “You  ask  me,  a very  solemn  Question,  and  I cannot  well  tell  what  to 
say  to  it.”  She  own’d  her  self  a Roman  Catholick;  and  could  recite  her  Pater  Noster  in  Latin  very  readily;  but  there  was 
one  Clause  or  two  alwaies  too  hard  for  her,  whereof  she  said,  “She  could  not  repeat  it,  if  she  might  have  all  the  world.” 
In  the  up-shot,  the  Doctors  returned  her  Compos  Mentis;  and  Sentence  of  Death  was  pass’d  upon  her. 


1.  What  had  this  washerwoman  done  to  put  her  under  suspicion  of  witchcraft?  What  do  you  think 
might  be  a more  tangible  underlying  reason  for  Mather's  ill  feeling  toward  her? 

2.  What  was  the  experiment  (trap)  that  "proved"  Glover  was  a witch? 
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3-6  William  Penn's  Charter  of  Privileges  (1701) 

William  Penn  made  two  trips  to  Pennsylvania.  On  his  first  trip  in  1682  he  established  a colony  founded 
on  the  basic  principals  of  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  goodwill  toward  the  Indians.  On  his  return 
in  1699,  Penn  oversaw  the  adoption  of  a new  frame  of  government,  the  Charter  of  Privileges,  in  October, 
1701.  This  constitution,  which  lasted  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  was  a step  in  the  direction  of 
self-government.  Many  historians  believe  that  the  "Liberty  Bell,"  which  was  ordered  in  1751  but  not 
cast  until  1752,  was  purchased  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Charter  of  Privileges. 

Source:  The  Avalon  Project  at  the  Yale  Law  School:  Documents  in  Law,  History  and  Diplomacy. 

http://www.yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/states/pa07.htm 

WILLIAM  PENN,  Proprietary  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pensilvania  and  Territories  thereunto  belonging.  To  all  to 
whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  sendeth  Greeting.  WHEREAS  King  CHARLES  the  Second,  by  His  Letters  Patents, 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  bearing  Date  the  Fourth  Day  of  March  in  the  Year  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and 
Eighty-one,  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  and  grant  unto  me,  and  my  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  ever,  this  Province  of  Pennsil- 
vania,  with  divers  great  Powers  and  Jurisdictions  for  the  well  Government  thereof. 

AND  WHEREAS  the  King’s  dearest  Brother,  JAMES  Duke  of  YORK  and  ALBANY,  &c.  by  his  Deeds  of  Feoff- 
ment, under  his  Hand  and  Seal  duly  perfected,  bearing  Date  the  Twenty-Fourth  Day  of  August,  One  Thousand  Six  Hun- 
dred Eighty  and  Two,  did  grant  unto  me,  my  Heirs  and  Assigns,  all  that  Tract  of  Land,  now  called  the  Territories  of 
Pensilvania,  together  with  Powers  and  Jurisdictions  for  the  good  Government  thereof. 

AND  WHEREAS  for  the  Encouragement  of  all  the  Freemen  and  Planters,  that  might  be  concerned  in  the  said  Province 
and  Territories,  and  for  the  good  Government  thereof,  I the  said  WILLIAM  PENN,  in  the  Year  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred 
Eighty  and  Three,  for  me,  my  Heirs  and  Assigns,  did  grant  and  confirm  unto  all  the  Freemen  Planters  and  Adventurers  therein, 
divers  Liberties,  Franchises  and  Properties,  as  by  the  said  Grant,  entituled.  The  FRAME  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Pensilvania,  and  Territories  thereunto  belonging,  in  America,  may  appear;  which  Charter  or  Frame  being  found  in  some  Parts 
of  it,  not  so  suitable  to  the  present  Circumstances  of  the  Inhabitants,  was  in  the  Third  Month,  in  the  Year  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred,  delivered  up  to  me,  by  Six  Parts  of  Seven  of  the  Freemen  of  this  Province  and  Territories,  in  General  Assembly  met, 
Provision  being  made  in  the  said  Charter,  for  that  End  and  Purpose. 

AND  WHEREAS  I was  then  pleased  to  promise.  That  I would  restore  the  said  Charter  to  them  again,  with  nec- 
essary Alterations,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  give  them  another,  better  adapted  to  answer  the  present  Circumstances  and  Conditions 
of  the  said  Inhabitants;  which  they  have  now,  by  their  Representatives  in  General  Assembly  met  at  Philadelphia,  requested 
me  to  grant. 

KNOW  YE  THEREFORE,  That  for  the  further  Well-being  and  good  Government  of  the  said  Province,  and  Terri- 
tories; and  in  Pursuance  of  the  Rights  and  Powers  before -mentioned,  I the  said  William  Penn  do  declare,  grant  and  confirm, 
unto  all  the  Freemen,  Planters  and  Adventurers,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  this  Province  and  Territories,  these  following  Lib- 
erties, Franchises  and  Privileges,  so  far  as  in  kme  lieth,  to  be  held,  enjoyed  and  kept,  by  the  Freemen,  Planters  and  Adven- 
turers, and  other  Inhabitants  of  and  in  the  said  Province  and  Territories  “hereunto  annexed,  for  ever. 

FIRST 

BECAUSE  no  People  can  be  truly  happy,  though  under  the  greatest  Enjoyment  of  Civil  Liberties,  if  abridged  of  the  Freedom 
of  their  Consciences,  as  to  their  Religious  Profession  and  Worship:  And  Almighty  God  being  the  only  Lord  of  Conscience, 
Father  of  Lights  and  Spirits;  and  the  Author  as  well  as  Object  of  all  divine  Knowledge,  Faith  and  Worship,  who  only  cloth 
enlighten  the  Minds,  and  persuade  and  convince  the  Understandings  of  People,  I do  hereby  grant  and  declare.  That  no  Person 
or  Persons,  inhabiting  in  this  Province  or  Territories,  who  shall  confess  and  acknowledge  One  almighty  God,  the  Creator, 
Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  World;  and  profess  him  or  themselves  obliged  to  live  quietly  under  the  Civil  Government,  shall  be 
in  any  Case  molested  or  prejudiced,  in  his  or  their  Person  or  Estate,  because  of  his  or  their  conscientious  Persuasion  or  Prac- 
tice, nor  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  Worship,  Place  or  Ministry,  contrary  to  his  or  their  Mind,  or  to 
do  or  super  any  other  Act  or  Thing,  contrary  to  their  religious  Persuasion. 

AND  that  all  Persons  who  also  profess  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  shall  be  capable 
(notwithstanding  their  other  Persuasions  and  Practices  in  Point  of  Conscience  and  Religion)  to  serve  this  Government  in 
any  Capacity,  both  legislatively  and  executively,  he  or  they  solemnly  promising,  when  lawfully  required,  Allegiance  to  the 
King  as  Sovereign,  and  Fidelity  to  the  Proprietary  and  Governor,  and  taking  the  Attests  as  now  established  by  the  Law 
made  at  New-Castle,  in  the  Year  One  Thousand  and  Seven  Hundred,  entitled.  An  Act  directing  the  Attests  of  several  Offi- 
cers and  Ministers,  as  now  amended  and  confirmed  this  present  Assembly. 
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FOR  the  well  governing  of  this  Province  and  Territories,  there  shall  be  an  Assembly  yearly  chosen,  by  the  Freemen  thereof,  to 
consist  of  Four  Persons  out  of  each  County,  of  most  Note  for  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Ability,  (or  of  a greater  number  at  any  Time, 
as  the  Governor  and  Assembly  shall  agree)  upon  the  First  Day  of  October  for  ever;  and  shall  sit  on  the  Fourteenth  Day  of  the 
same  Month,  at  Philadelphia,  unless  the  Governor  and  Council  for  the  Time  being,  shall  see  Clause  to  appoint  another  Place 
within  the  said  Province  or  Territories:  Which  Assembly  shall  have  Power  to  chuse  a Speaker  and  other  their  Officers;  and  shall 
be  Judges  of  the  Qualifications  and  Elections  of  their  own  Members;  sit  upon  their  own  Adjournments;  appoint  (committees; 
prepare  Bills  in  order  to  pass  into  Laws;  impeach  Criminals,  and  redress  Grievances;  and  shall  have  all  other  Powers  and  Priv- 
ileges of  an  Assembly,  according  to  the  Rights  of  the  free-born  Subjects  of  England,  and  as  is  usual  in  any  of  the  King’s  Plan- 
tations in  America. 

AND  if  any  County  or  Counites,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  chuse  their  respective  Representatives  as  aforesaid,  or 
if  chosen,  do  not  meet  to  serve  in  Assembly,  those  who  are  so  chosen  and  met,  shall  have  the  full  Power  of  an  Assembly, 
in  as  ample  Manner  as  if  all  the  Representatives  had  been  chosen  and  met,  provided  they  are  not  less  than  Two  Thirds  of 
the  whole  Number  that  ought  to  meet. 

AND  that  the  Qualifications  of  Electors  and  Elected,  and  all  other  Matters  and  Things  relating  to  Elections  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  serve  in  Assemblies,  though  not  herein  particularly  expressed,  shall  be  and  remain  as  by  a Law  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, made  at  New-Castle  in  the  Year  One  Thousand  Seven  Flundred,  entitled,  An  Act  to  ascertain  the  Number  of  Members 
of  Assembly,  and  to  regulate  the  Elections. 

m 

THAT  the  Freemen  in  each  respective  County  at  the  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting  for  Electing  their  Representatives  to  serve 
in  Assembly,  may  as  often  as  there  shall  be  Occasion,  chuse  a double  Number  of  Persons  to  present  to  the  Governor  for 
Sheriffs  and  Coroners  to  serve  for  Three  Years,  if  so  long  they  behave  themselves  well;  out  of  which  respective  Elections 
and  Presentments,  the  Governor  shall  nominate  and  commissionate  one  for  each  of  the  said  Offices,  the  Third  Day  after 
such  Presentment,  or  else  the  First  named  in  such  Presentment,  for  each  Office  as  aforesaid,  shall  stand  and  serve  in  that 
Office  for  the  Time  before  respectively  limited;  and  in  Case  of  Death  or  Default,  such  Vacancies  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
Governor,  to  serve  to  the  End  of  the  said  Term. 

PROVIDED  ALWAYS,  That  if  the  said  Freemen  shall  at  any  Time  neglect  or  decline  to  chuse  a Person  or  Per- 
sons for  either  or  both  the  aforesaid  Offices  then  and  in  such  Case,  the  Persons  that  are  or  shall  be  in  the  respective  Offices 
of  Sheriffs  or  Coroners,  at  the  Time  of  Election,  shall  remain  therein,  until  they  shall  be  removed  by  another  Election  as 
aforesaid. 

AND  that  the  Justices  of  the  respective  Counties  shall  or  may  nominate  and  present  to  the  Governor  Three  Per- 
sons, to  serve  for  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  County,  when  there  is  a Vacancy,  one  of  which  the  Governor  shall  com- 
missionate within  Ten  Days  after  such  Presentment,  or  else  the  First  nominated  shall  serve  in  the  said  Office  during  good 
Behavior. 

IV 

THAT  the  Laws  of  this  Government  shall  be  in  this  Stile,  viz.  By  the  Governor,  with  the  Consent  and  Approbations  of  the 
Freemen  in  General  Assembly  Met,  and  shall  be,  after  Confirmation  bv  the  Governor,  forthwith  recorded  in  the  Rolls 
Office,  and  kept  at  Philadelphia,  unless  the  Governor  and  Assembly  shall  agree  to  appoint  another  Place. 

V 

THAT  all  Criminals  shall  have  the  same  Privileges  of  Witnesses  and  Council  as  their  Prosecutors. 

VI 

THAT  no  Person  or  Persons  shall  or  may,  at  any  Time  hereafter,  be  obliged  to  answer  any  Complaint,  Matter  or  Thing 
whatsoever,  relating  to  Property,  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  or  in  any  other  Place,  but  in  ordinary  Course  of  Justice, 
unless  Appeals  thereunto  shall  be  hereafter  by  Law  appointed. 

vn 

THAT  no  Person  within  this  Government,  shall  be  licensed  by  the  Governor  to  keep  an  Ordinary,  Tavern  or  House  of 
Publick  Entertainment,  but  such  who  are  first  recommended  to  him,  under  the  Hands  of  the  Justices  of  the  respective 
Counties,  signed  in  open  Court;  which  Justices  are  and  shall  be  hereby  empowered,  to  suppress  and  forbid  any  Person, 
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keeping  such  Publick-House  as  aforesaid,  upon  their  Misbehaviour,  on  such  Penalties  as  the  Law  cloth  or  shall  direct;  and 
to  recommend  others  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  see  Occasion. 

vm 

IF  any  person,  through  Temptation  or  Melancholy,  shall  destroy  himself,  his  Estate,  real  and  personal,  shall  notwithstanding 
descend  to  his  Wife  and  Children,  or  Relations,  as  if  he  had  died  a natural  Death;  and  if  any  Person  shall  be  destroyed  or 
killed  by  Casualty  or  Accident,  there  shall  be  no  Forfeiture  to  the  Governor  by  reason  thereof. 

AND  no  Act,  Law  or  Ordinance  whatsoever,  shall  at  any  Time  hereafter,  be  made  or  done,  to  alter,  change  or 
diminish  the  Form  or  Effect  of  this  Charter,  or  of  any  Part  or  Clause  therein,  contrary  to  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning 
thereof,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Governor  for  the  Time  being,  and  Six  Parts  of  Seven  of  the  Assembly  met. 

BUT  because  the  Happiness  of  Mankind  depends  so  much  upon  the  Enjoying  of  Liberty  of  their  Consciences  as 
aforesaid,  I do  hereby  solemnly  declare,  promise  and  grant,  for  me,  my  Heirs  and  Assigns,  That  the  First  Article  of  this 
Charter  relating  to  Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  every  Part  and  Clause  therein,  according  to  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning 
thereof,  shall  be  kept  and  remain,  without  any  Alteration,  inviolably  for  ever. 

AND  LASTLY,  I the  said  William  Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pensilvania,  and  Territories 
thereunto  belonging,  for  myself,  my  Heirs  and  Assigns,  have  solemnly  declared,  granted  and  confirmed,  and  do  hereby 
solemnly  declare,  grant  and  confirm,  That  neither  I,  my  Heirs  or  Assigns,  shall  procure  or  do  any  Thing  or  Things  whereby 
the  Liberties  In  this  Charter  contained  and  expressed,  nor  any  Part  thereof,  shall  be  infringed  or  broken:  And  if  any  thing 
shall  be  procured  or  done,  by  any  Person  or  Persons,  contrary  to  these  Presents,  it  shall  be  held  of  no  Force  or  Eflect. 

IN  WITNESS  whereof,  I the  said  William  Penn,  at  Philadelphia  in  Pensilvania,  have  unto  this  present  Charter  of 
Liberties,  set  my  Hand  and  broad  Seal,  this  Twenty-Eighth  Day  of  October,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  One,  being  the  Thirteenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  over  England,  Scotland,  France  and 
Ireland,  &c.  and  the  Twenty-First  Year  of  my  Government. 

AND  NOTWITHSTANDING  the  Closure  and  Test  of  this  present  Charter  as  aforesaid,  I think  fit  to  add  this  fol- 
lowing Proviso  thereunto,  as  Part  of  the  same.  That  is  to  say.  That  notwithstanding  any  Clause  or  Clauses  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Charter,  obliging  the  Province  and  Territories  to  join  together  in  Legislation,  I am  content,  and  do  hereby  declare, 
that  if  the  Representatives  of  the  Province  and  Territories  shall  not  hereafter  agree  to  join  together  in  Legislation,  and  that 
the  same  shall  be  signified  unto  me,  or  my  Deputy,  in  open  Assembly,  or  otherwise  from  under  the  Hands  and  Seals  of  the 
Representatives,  for  the  Time  being,  of  the  Province  and  Territories,  or  the  major  Part  of  either  of  them,  at  any  Time 
within  Three  Years  from  the  Date  hereof,  that  in  such  Case,  the  Inhabitants  of  each  of  the  Three  Counties  of  this  Province, 
shall  not  have  less  than  Eight  Persons  to  represent  them  in  Assembly,  for  the  Province;  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Philadelphia  (when  the  said  Town  is  incorporated)  Two  Persons  to  represent  them  in  Assembly;  and  the  Inhabitants  of  each 
County  in  the  Territories,  shall  have  as  many  Persons  to  represent  them  in  a distinct  Assembly  for  the  Territories,  as  shall 
be  by  them  requested  as  aforesaid. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  which  Separation  of  the  Province  and  Territories,  in  Respect  of  Legislation,  I do  hereby 
promise,  grant  and  declare,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  both  Province  and  Territories,  shall  separately  enjoy  all  other  Liberties, 
Privileges  and  Benefits,  granted  jointly  to  them  in  this  Charter,  any  Law,  Usage  or  Custom  of  this  Government  heretofore 
made  and  practiced,  or  any  Law  made  and  passed  by  this  General  Assembly,  to  the  Contrary  hereof,  notwithstanding. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 


1.  Discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  Charter  of  Privileges  guarantees  the  right  of  religious  freedom.  Are 
there  any  exceptions  to  this  religious  toleration? 

2.  Despite  Penn's  vision  for  liberty,  he  seemed  undisturbed  about  slavery  in  the  colonies.  He  even 
owned  some  slaves,  as  did  many  other  Quakers.  How  do  you  think  he  could  reconcile  his 
humanitarianism  with  the  presence  of  chattel  slavery? 
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3-7  William  Byrd  II,  Diary  (1709) 

William  Byrd  II  of  Westover,  Virginia  was  a prime  example  of  a new  American.  Byrd  was  a member  of 
the  American  gentry,  but  spent  his  life  in  a desperate  attempt  to  live  up  to  his  own  conception  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  He  compulsively  ordered  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  reflect  the  lifestyle  of  the  English 
gentry  he  had  only  read  about.  For  all  his  efforts,  however,  Byrd  never  really  lived  the  life  of  English 
gentry.  For  one  thing,  his  perception  of  the  life  of  an  English  gentleman  was  a bit  off  the  mark  — he  was 
self-taught,  relying  on  his  reading  of  instruction  manuals.  He  had  to  fashion  himself  a gentleman  liter- 
ally by  the  book.  Naturally,  this  produced  a somewhat  skewed  image  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a British 
gentleman.  Moreover,  the  realities  of  life  in  the  colonies  were  far  different  from  those  in  England,  guar- 
anteeing Byrds  quest  to  be  quixotic  at  best.  In  fact,  unknown  to  himself,  he  represented  something 
entirely  new  — an  American  gentleman. 

7.  I rose  at  5 o’clock  and  read  a chapter  in  Hebrew  and  some  Greek  in  Josephus.  I said  my  prayers  and  ate  milk  for  break- 
fast. I danced  my  dance,  and  settled  my  accounts.  I read  some  Latin.  It  was  extremely  hot.  I ate  stewed  mutton  for 
dinner.  In  the  afternoon  it  began  to  rain  and  blow  very  violently  so  that  it  blew  down  my  fence.  It  likewise  thundered. 
In  all  the  time  I have  been  in  Virginia  I never  heard  it  blow  harder.  I read  Latin  again  and  Greek  in  Homer.  In  the 
evening  we  took  a walk  in  the  garden.  I said  my  prayers  and  had  good  health,  good  humor,  and  good  thoughts,  thanks 
be  to  God  Almighty. 

8.  I rose  at  5 o’clock  and  read  a chapter  in  Hebrew  and  some  Greek  in  Josephus.  I said  my  prayers  and  ate  milk  for  break- 
fast. I danced  my  dance.  I read  some  Latin.  Tom  returned  from  Williamsburg  and  brought  me  a letter  from  Mr.  Bland 
which  told  me  the  wine  came  out  very  well.  I ate  nothing  but  pudding  for  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  I read  some  more 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Homer.  Then  I took  a walk  about  the  plantation.  I said  my  prayers  and  had  good  health,  good 
thoughts,  and  good  humor,  thanks  be  to  God  Almighty. 

9.  I rose  at  5 o’clock  and  read  two  chapters  in  Hebrew  and  some  Greek  in  Josephus.  I said  my  prayers  and  ate  milk  and 
apples  for  breakfast  with  Captain  Wilcox  who  called  here  this  morning.  I danced  my  dance.  I wrote  a letter  to  Eng- 
land and  read  some  Latin.  I ate  roast  chicken  for  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  I saluted  my  wife  and  took  a nap.  I read  more 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Homer.  Then  I took  a walk  about  the  plantation.  I neglected  to  say  my  prayers.  I had  good  health, 
good  thoughts,  and  good  humor,  thanks  be  to  God  Almighty. 


1.  How  would  you  describe  and  summarize  the  lifestyle  recorded  by  William  Byrd  II  in  his  diary?  What 
conclusions  might  be  made  about  Byrd's  social  standing  considering  the  events  of  his  days? 

2.  What  seem  to  be  the  activities  that  produce  a life  characterized  by  I had  "good  health,  good 
thoughts,  and  good  humor"? 
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3-8  Manners  and  Etiquette  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  110  Rules  of  Civility  & Decent  Behaviour  In  Company  and  Conversation  were  published  to  provide 
guidelines  for  general  courtesy  and  behavior  in  public.  These  axioms,  derived  from  France,  were  popu- 
larly circulated  in  middle  and  upper  class  society  in  the  colonies  during  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The 
following  transcript  is  from  George  Washington's  copy  of  the  Rules  written  in  his  school  book  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old. 

Source:  George  Washington's  Rules  of  Civility  and  Decent  Behaviour  in  Company  and  Conversation.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Moore  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1926). 
http://www.virginia.edu/gwpapers/civility/transcript.html 

[Some  spelling  had  been  modernized.] 

1st  Every  Action  done  in  Company,  ought  to  be  with  Some  Sign  of  Respect,  to  those  that  are  Present. 

2d  When  in  Company,  put  not  your  Hands  to  any  Part  of  the  Body,  not  usually  Discovered. 

3d  Shew  Nothing  to  your  Friend  that  may  affright  him. 

4 In  the  Presence  of  Others  Sing  not  to  yourself  with  a humming  Noise,  nor  Drum  with  your  Fingers  or  Feet. 

5th  If  You  Cough,  Sneeze,  Sigh,  or  Yawn,  do  it  not  Foud  but  Privately;  and  Speak  not  in  your  Yawning,  but  put  Your 
handkerchief  or  Hand  before  your  face  and  turn  aside. 

6th  Sleep  not  when  others  Speak,  Sit  not  when  others  stand.  Speak  not  when  you  Should  hold  your  Peace,  walk  not 
on  when  others  Stop. 

7th  Put  not  off  your  Cloths  in  the  presence  of  Others,  nor  go  out  your  Chamber  half  Drest. 

8th  At  Play  and  at  Fire  its  Good  manners  to  Give  Place  to  the  last  Commer,  and  affect  not  to  Speak  Fouder  than  Ordi- 
nary. 

9th  Spit  not  in  the  Fire,  nor  Stoop  low  before  it  neither  Put  your  Hands  into  the  Flames  to  warm  them,  nor  Set  your 
Feet  upon  the  Fire  especially  if  there  be  meat  before  it. 

10th  When  you  Sit  down,  Keep  your  Feet  firm  and  Even,  without  putting  one  on  the  other  or  Crossing  them. 

11th  Shift  not  yourself  in  the  Sight  of  others  nor  Gnaw  your  nails. 

12th  Shake  not  the  head.  Feet,  or  Fegs  rowl  not  the  Eyes  lift  not  one  eyebrow  higher  than  the  other  wry  not  the  mouth, 
and  bedew  no  mans  face  with  your  Spittle,  by  appr[oaching  too  nea]r  him  [when]  you  Speak. 

13th  Kill  no  Vermin  as  Fleas,  lice  ticks  &c  in  the  Sight  of  Others,  if  you  See  any  filth  or  thick  Spittle  put  your  foot  Dex- 
terously upon  it  if  it  be  upon  the  Cloths  of  your  Companions,  Put  it  off  privately,  and  if  it  be  upon  your  own  Cloths 
return  Thanks  to  him  who  puts  it  off. 

14th  Turn  not  your  Back  to  others  especially  in  Speaking,  Jog  not  the  Table  or  Desk  on  which  Another  reads  or  writes, 
lean  not  upon  any  one. 

15th  Keep  your  Nails  clean  and  Short,  also  your  Hands  and  Teeth  Clean  yet  without  Shewing  any  great  Concern  for 
them. 

16th  Do  not  Puff  up  the  Cheeks,  Foil  not  out  the  tongue  rub  the  Hands,  or  beard,  thrust  out  the  lips,  or  bite  them  or 
keep  the  Fips  too  open  or  too  Close. 

17th  Be  no  Flatterer,  neither  Play  with  any  that  delights  not  to  be  Play’d  Withal. 

18th  Read  no  Fetters,  Books,  or  Papers  in  Company  but  when  there  is  a Necessity  for  the  doing  of  it  you  must  ask 
leave:  come  not  near  the  Books  or  Writings  of  Another  so  as  to  read  them  unless  desired  or  give  your  opinion  of 
them  unask’d  also  look  not  nigh  when  another  is  writing  a Fetter. 

19th  Fet  your  Countenance  be  pleasant  but  in  Serious  Matters  Somewhat  grave. 

20th  The  Gestures  of  the  Body  must  be  Suited  to  the  discourse  you  are  upon. 

21st:  Reproach  none  for  the  Infirmities  of  Nature,  nor  Delight  to  Put  them  that  have  in  mind  thereof. 

22d  Shew  not  yourself  glad  at  the  Misfortune  of  another  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

23d  When  you  see  a Crime  punished,  you  may  be  inwardly  Pleased;  but  always  shew  Pity  to  the  Suffering  Offender. 

[24th  Do  not  laugh  too  loud  or]  too  much  at  any  Publick  [Spectacle]. 

25th  Superfluous  Complements  and  all  Affectation  of  Ceremonie  are  to  be  avoided,  yet  where  due  they  are  not  to  be 
Neglected. 

26th  In  Puffing  off  your  Hat  to  Persons  of  Distinction,  as  Noblemen,  Justices,  Churchmen  &c  make  a Reverence, 
bowing  more  or  less  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Better  Bred,  and  Quality  of  the  Person.  Amongst  your  equals 
expect  not  always  that  they  Should  begin  with  you  first,  but  to  Pull  off  the  Hat  when  there  is  no  need  is  Affecta- 
tion, in  the  Manner  of  Saluting  and  resaluting  in  words  keep  to  the  most  usual  Custom. 
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27th  Tis  ill  manners  to  bid  one  more  eminent  than  yourself  be  covered  as  well  as  not  to  do  it  to  whom  it’s  due  Like- 
wise he  that  makes  too  much  haste  to  Put  on  his  hat  does  not  well,  yet  he  ought  to  Put  it  on  at  the  first,  or  at  most 
the  Second  time  of  being  ask’d;  now  what  is  herein  Spoken,  of  Qualification  in  behaviour  in  Saluting,  ought  also 
to  be  observed  in  taking  of  Place,  and  Sitting  down  for  ceremonies  without  Bounds  is  troublesome. 

28th  If  any  one  come  to  Speak  to  you  while  you  are  Sitting  Stand  up  tho  he  be  your  Inferiour,  and  when  you  Present 
Seats  let  it  be  to  every  one  according  to  his  Degree. 

29th  When  you  meet  with  one  of  Greater  Quality  than  yourself,  Stop,  and  retire  especially  if  it  be  at  a Door  or  any 
Straight  place  to  give  way  for  him  to  Pass. 

30th  In  walking  the  highest  Place  in  most  Countries  Seems  to  be  on  the  right  hand  therefore  Place  yourself  on  the  left 
of  him  whom  you  desire  to  Honour:  but  if  three  walk  together  the  mid[dest]  Place  is  the  most  Honourable  the  wall 
is  usually  given  to  the  most  worthy  if  two  walk  together. 

31st  If  any  one  far  Surpasses  others,  either  in  age.  Estate,  or  Merit  [yet]  would  give  Place  to  a meaner  than  hims[elf 
in  his  own  lodging  or  elsewhere]  the  one  ought  not  to  except  it,  S[o  he  on  the  other  part  should  not  use  much 
earnestness  nor  offer]  it  above  once  or  twice. 

32d  To  one  that  is  your  equal,  or  not  much  inferior  you  are  to  give  the  chief  Place  in  your  Lodging  and  he  to  who  ‘tis 
offered  ought  at  the  first  to  refuse  it  but  at  the  Second  to  accept  though  not  without  acknowledging  his  own 
unworthiness. 

33d  They  that  are  in  Dignity  or  in  office  have  in  all  places  Preceedency  but  whilst  they  are  Young  they  ought  to  respect 
those  that  are  their  equals  in  Birth  or  other  Qualities,  though  they  have  no  Publick  charge. 

34th  It  is  good  Manners  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we  Speak  befo  [re]  ourselves  especially  if  they  be  above  us  with  whom 
in  no  Sort  we  ought  to  begin. 

35th  Let  your  Discourse  with  Men  of  Business  be  Short  and  Comprehensive. 

36th  Artificers  & Persons  of  low  Degree  ought  not  to  use  many  ceremonies  to  Lords,  or  Others  of  high  Degree  but 
Respect  and  high[ly]  Honour  them,  and  those  of  high  Degree  ought  to  treat  them  with  affability  & Courtesie, 
without  Arrogancy. 

37th  In  Speaking  to  men  of  Quality  do  not  lean  nor  Look  them  full  in  the  Face,  nor  approach  too  near  them  at  lest  Keep 
a full  Pace  from  them. 

38th  In  visiting  the  Sick,  do  not  Presently  play  the  Physicion  if  you  be  not  Knowing  therein. 

39th  In  writing  or  Speaking,  give  to  every  Person  his  due  Title  According  to  his  Degree  & the  Custom  of  the  Place. 

40th  Strive  not  with  your  Superiors  in  argument,  but  always  Submit  your  ludgment  to  others  with  Modesty. 

41st  Undertake  not  to  Teach  your  equal  in  the  art  himself  Professes;  it  Savours  of  arrogancy. 

[42d  Let  thy  ceremonies  in]  Courtesie  be  proper  to  the  Dignity  of  his  place  [with  whom  thou  conversest  for  it  is  absurd 
to  ac]t  the  same  with  a Clown  and  a Prince. 

43d  Do  not  express  Joy  before  one  sick  or  in  pain  for  that  contrary  Passion  will  aggravate  his  Misery. 

44th  When  a man  does  all  he  can  though  it  Succeeds  not  well  blame  not  him  that  did  it. 

45th  Being  to  advise  or  reprehend  any  one,  consider  whether  it  ought  to  be  in  publick  or  in  Private;  presently,  or  at 
Some  other  time  in  what  terms  to  do  it  & in  reproving  Shew  no  Sign  of  Cholar  but  do  it  with  all  Sweetness  and 
Mildness. 

46th  Take  all  Admonitions  thankfully  in  what  Time  or  Place  Soever  given  but  afterwards  not  being  culpable  take  a Time 
[&]  Place  convenient  to  let  him  know  it  that  gave  them. 

[4] 7th  Mock  not  nor  Jest  at  any  thing  of  Importance  break  [n]o  Jest  that  are  Sharp  Biting  and  if  you  Deliver  any  thing 

witty  and  Pleasant  abstain  from  Laughing  thereat  yourself. 

48th  Wherein  you  reprove  Another  be  unblameable  yourself;  for  example  is  more  prevalent  than  Precepts. 

[4]9  Use  no  Reproachful  Language  against  any  one  neither  Curse  nor  Revile. 

[5] 0th  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  Reports  to  the  Disparagement  of  any. 

51st  Wear  not  your  Cloths,  foul,  unript  or  Dusty  but  See  they  be  Brush’d  once  every  day  at  least  and  take  heed  tha[t] 
you  approach  not  to  any  Uncleanness. 

52d  In  your  Apparel  be  Modest  and  endeavour  to  accommodate  Nature,  rather  than  to  procure  Admiration  keep  to  the 
Fashio[n]  of  your  equals  Such  as  are  Civil  and  orderly  with  respect  to  Times  and  Places. 

53d  Run  not  in  the  Streets,  neither  go  t[oo  s]lowly  nor  wit[h]  Mouth  open  go  not  Shaking  yr  Arms  [kick  not  the  earth 
with  yr  feet,  go]  not  upon  the  Toes,  nor  in  a Dancing  [fashion]. 

54th  Play  not  the  Peacock,  looking  every  where  about  you,  to  See  if  you  be  well  Deck’t,  if  your  Shoes  fit  well  if  your 
Stokings  sit  neatly,  and  Cloths  handsomely. 

55th  Eat  not  in  the  Streets,  nor  in  the  House,  out  of  Season. 

56th  Associate  yourself  with  Men  of  good  Quality  if  you  Esteem  your  own  Reputation;  for  ‘tis  better  to  be  alone  than 
in  bad  Company. 
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57th  In  walking  up  and  Down  in  a House,  only  with  One  in  Compan[y]  if  he  be  Greater  than  yourself,  at  the  first  give 
him  the  Right  hand  and  Stop  not  till  he  does  and  be  not  the  first  that  turns,  and  when  you  do  turn  let  it  be  with 
your  face  towards  him,  if  he  be  a Man  of  Great  Quality,  walk  not  with  him  Cheek  by  Joul  but  Somewhat  behind 
him;  but  yet  in  Such  a Manner  that  he  may  easily  Speak  to  you. 

58th  Let  your  Conversation  be  without  Malice  or  Envy,  for’tis  a Sig[n  o]f  a Tractable  and  Commendable  Nature:  And 
in  all  Causes  of  Passion  [ad]mit  Reason  to  Govern. 

59th  Never  express  anything  unbecoming,  nor  Act  against  the  Rules  Mora[l]  before  your  inferiours. 

60th  Be  not  immodest  in  urging  your  Friends  to  Discover  a Secret. 

61st  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  things  amongst  grave  and  Learn’d  Men  nor  very  Difficult  Questions  or  Subjects, 
among  the  Ignorant  or  things  hard  to  be  believed,  Stuff  not  your  Discourse  with  Sentences  amongst  your  Betters 
nor  Equals. 

62d  Speak  not  of  doleful  Things  in  a Time  of  Mirth  or  at  the  Table;  Speak  not  of  Melancholy  Things  as  Death  and 
Wounds,  and  if  others  Mention  them  Change  if  you  can  the  Discourse  tell  not  your  Dreams,  but  to  your  intimate 
Friend. 

63d  A Man  o[ug]ht  not  to  value  himself  of  his  Achievements,  or  rare  Qualities  of  wit;  much  less  of  his  richjes  Virtue 
or  Kindred. 

64th  Break  not  a Jest  where  none  take  pleasure  in  mirth  Laugh  not  aloud,  nor  at  all  without  Occasion,  deride  no  mans 
Misfortune,  tho’  there  Seem  to  be  Some  cause. 

65th  Speak  not  injurious  Words  neither  in  Jest  nor  Earnest  Scoff  at  none  although  they  give  Occasion. 

66th  Be  not  forward  but  friendly  and  Courteous;  the  first  to  Salute  hear  and  answer  & be  not  Pensive  when  it’s  a time 
to  Converse. 

67th  Detract  not  from  others  neither  be  excessive  in  Commanding. 

68th  Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not,  whether  you  Shall  be  Welcome  or  not.  Give  not  Advice  with[out]  being 
Ask’d  & when  desired  [d]o  it  briefly. 

[6]9  If  two  contend  together  take  not  the  part  of  either  unconstrained;  and  be  not  obstinate  in  your  own  Opinion,  in 
Things  indifferent  be  of  the  Major  Side. 

70th  Reprehend  not  the  imperfections  of  others  for  that  belongfs]  to  Parents  Masters  and  Superiours. 

71st  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  Others  and  ask  not  how  they  came.  What  you  may  Speak  in  Secret  to 
your  Friend  deliver  not  before  others. 

72d  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  Tongue  in  Company  but  in  your  own  Language  and  that  as  those  of  Quality  do  and  not 
as  the  Vulgar;  Sublime  matters  treat  Seriously. 

73d  Think  before  you  Speak  pronounce  not  imperfectly  nor  bring  ou[t]  your  Words  too  hastily  but  orderly  & dis- 
tinctly. 

74th  When  Another  Speaks  be  attentive  your  Self  and  disturb  not  the  Audience  if  any  hesitate  in  his  Words  help  him 
not  nor  Prompt  him  without  desired.  Interrupt  him  not,  nor  Answer  him  till  his  Speec[h]  be  ended. 

75th  In  the  midst  of  Discourse  ask  [not  of  what  one  treateth]  but  if  you  Perceive  any  Stop  because  of  [your  coming  you 
may  well  entreat  him  gently]  to  Proceed:  If  a Person  of  Quality  comes  in  while  your  Conversing  it’s  handsome 
to  Repeat  what  was  said  before. 

76th  While  you  are  talking.  Point  not  with  your  Finger  at  him  of  Whom  you  Discourse  nor  Approach  too  near  him  to 
whom  you  talk  especially  to  his  face. 

77th  Treat  with  men  at  fit  Times  about  Business  & Whisper  not  in  the  Company  of  Others. 

78th  Make  no  Comparisons  and  if  any  of  the  Company  be  Commended  for  any  brave  act  of  Virtue,  commend  not 
another  for  the  Same. 

79th  Be  not  apt  to  relate  News  if  you  know  not  the  truth  thereof.  In  Discoursing  of  things  you  Have  heard  Name  not 
your  Author  always  A [Se]cret  Discover  not. 

80th  Be  not  Tedious  in  Discourse  or  in  reading  unless  you  find  the  Company  pleased  therewith. 

81st  Be  not  Curious  to  Know  the  Affairs  of  Others  neither  approach  those  that  Speak  in  Private. 

82d  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  Perform  but  be  Careful  to  keep  your  Promise. 

83d  When  you  deliver  a matter  do  it  without  Passion  & with  Discretion,  howev[er]  mean  the  Person  be  you  do  it  too. 

84th  When  your  Superiours  talk  to  any  Body  hearken  not  neither  Speak  nor  Laugh. 

85th  In  Company  of  these  of  Higher  Quality  than  yourself  Speak  not  ti[l]  you  are  ask’d  a Question  then  Stand  upright 
put  of  your  Hat  & Answer  in  few  words. 

86  In  Disputes,  be  not  So  Desirous  to  Overcome  as  not  to  give  Liberty  to  each  one  to  deliver  his  Opinion  and 
Submit  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Major  Part  especially  if  they  are  Judges  of  the  Dispute. 

[87th  Let  thy  carriage  be  such]  as  becomes  a Man  Grave  Settled  and  attentive  [to  that  which  is  spoken.  Contra]dict  not 
at  every  turn  what  others  Say. 
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88th  Be  not  tedious  in  Discourse,  make  not  many  Digressions,  nor  rep[eat]  often  the  Same  manner  of  Discourse. 

89th  Speak  not  Evil  of  the  absent  for  it  is  unjust. 

90  Being  Set  at  meat  Scratch  not  neither  Spit  Cough  or  blow  your  Nose  except  there’s  a Necessity  for  it. 

91st  Make  no  Shew  of  taking  great  Delight  in  your  Victuals,  Feed  no[t]  with  Greediness;  cut  your  Bread  with  a Knife, 
lean  not  on  the  Table  neither  find  fault  with  what  you  Eat. 

92  Take  no  Salt  or  cut  Bread  with  your  Knife  Greasy. 

93  Entertaining  any  one  at  table  it  is  decent  to  present  him  wt.  meat.  Undertake  not  to  help  others  undesired  by  the 
Master. 

[9]4th  If  you  Soak  bread  in  the  Sauce  let  it  be  no  more  than  what  you  [pu]t  in  your  Mouth  at  a time  and  blow  not  your 
broth  at  Table  [bu]t  Stay  till  Cools  of  it  Self. 

[95]th  Put  not  your  meat  to  your  Mouth  with  your  Knife  in  your  ha[nd  nejither  Spit  forth  the  Stones  of  any  fruit  Pie  upon 
a Dish  nor  Cas[t  anjything  under  the  table. 

[9]6  It’s  unbecoming  to  Stoop  much  to  ones  Meat  Keep  your  Fingers  clea[n  &]  when  foul  wipe  them  on  a Corner  of 
your  Table  Napkin. 

[97]th  Put  not  another  bit  into  your  Mouth  till  the  former  be  Swallowed  [l]et  not  your  Morsels  be  too  big  for  the  Jowls. 

98th  Drink  not  nor  talk  with  your  mouth  full  neither  Gaze  about  you  while  you  are  a Drinking. 

99th  Drink  not  too  leisurely  nor  yet  too  hastily.  Before  and  after  Drinking  wipe  your  Lips  breath  not  then  or  Ever  with 
too  Great  a Noise,  for  its  uncivil. 

100  Cleanse  not  your  teeth  with  the  Table  Cloth  Napkin  Fork  or  Knife  but  if  Others  do  it  let  it  be  done  wt.  a Pick 
Tooth. 

101st  Rinse  not  your  Mouth  in  the  Presence  of  Others. 

102d  It  is  out  of  use  to  call  upon  the  Company  often  to  Eat  nor  need  you  Drink  to  others  every  Time  you  Drink. 

103d  In  Company  of  your  Betters  be  no[t  longer  in  eating]  than  they  are  lay  not  your  Arm  but  o[nly  your  hand  upon 
the  table]. 

104th  It  belongs  to  the  Chiefest  in  Company  to  unfold  his  Napkin  and  fall  to  Meat  first.  But  he  ought  then  to  Begin  in 
time  & to  Dispatch  [w]ith  Dexterity  that  the  Slowest  may  have  time  allowed  him. 

[l]05th  Be  not  Angry  at  Table  whatever  happens  & if  you  have  reason  to  be  so.  Shew  it  not  but  on  a Cheerful  Counte- 
nance especially  if  there  be  Strangers  for  Good  Humour  makes  one  Dish  of  Meat  a Feas[t]. 

[l]06th  Set  not  yourself  at  the  upper  of  the  Table  but  if  it  Be  your  Due  or  that  the  Master  of  the  house  will  have  it  So, 
Contend  not,  least  you  Should  Trouble  the  Company. 

107th  If  others  talk  at  Table  be  attentive  but  talk  not  with  Meat  in  your  Mouth. 

108th  When  you  Speak  of  God  or  his  Attributes,  let  it  be  Seriously  & [wt.]  Reverence.  Honour  & Obey  your  Natural 
Parents  altho  they  be  Poor. 

109th  Let  your  Recreations  be  Manful  not  Sinful. 

110th  Labour  to  keep  alive  in  your  Breast  that  Little  Spark  of  Ce[les]tial  fire  Called  Conscience. 

Finis 


1.  What  was  the  purpose  of  rules  such  as  these?  What  role  might  environment  have  played  in 
emphasizing  the  need  for  such  guidelines  in  the  colonies? 

2.  Washington  transcribed  the  Rules  of  Civility  in  1748  prior  to  leaving  the  comfortable  life  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  setting  out  as  part  of  a surveying  party  in  Western  Virginia.  What  influence  do 
you  think  these  rules  had  on  sixteen-year-old  young  people  leaving  the  familiarity  of  home? 
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3-9  "The  Storm  Arising  in  the  West,"  George  Washington  Delivers  a 
Warning  to  the  French  (1753) 

On  October  31,  1753,  twenty-one  year-old  George  Washington  set  out  from  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  with 
a small  band  of  men  under  the  instructions  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  deliver  a letter  to  the  commander 
of  the  French  forces  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  General  LeGardour  de  St.  Pierre,  reminding  him  of  British  sov- 
ereignty over  the  area.  While  there,  Washington  was  also  directed  to  reconnoiter  the  garrison  and  estab- 
lish friendly  relations  with  the  Indians.  Washington  returned  to  Williamsburg  on  January  16,  1754  and 
two  days  later  his  journal  was  presented  to  the  Virginia  General  Assembly.  Soon,  a regiment  of  300 
men  was  raised  to  defend  the  frontier  and  preserve  Britain's  control  over  the  territory.  The  French  and 
Indian  War  was  on. 

Source:  The  Maryland  Gazette,  March  21,  1754  and  March  28,  1754. 

http://www.earlyamerica.com/earlyamerica/milestones/journal/journaltext.html 

Wednesday,  October  31,  1753 

I was  commissioned  and  appointed  by  the  Honourable  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Esq,  Governor,  Etc.  of  Virginia,  to  visit 
and  deliver  a Letter  to  the  Commandant  of  the  French  Forces  on  the  Ohio,  and  set  out  on  the  intended  Journey  the  same 
Day;  the  next,  I arrived  Fredericksburg,  and  engaged  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Braam  to  be  my  French  Interpreter;  and  proceeded  with 
him  to  Alexandria,  where  we  provided  Necessaries;  from  whence  we  went  to  Winchester,  and  got  luggage.  Horse,  Etc.  and 
from  thence  we  pursued  the  new  Road  to  Wills  Creek,  where  we  arrived  the  14th  of  November. 

Here  I engaged  Mr.  Gist  to  pilot  us  out,  and  also  hired  four  others  as  Servitors,  Barnaby  Currin,  and  John  Mac- 
Quire,  Indian  Traders,  Henry  Steward,  and  William  Jenkins,  and  in  Company  with  those  Persons,  left  the  Inhabitants  the 
Day  following.  The  excessive  Rains  and  vast  Quantity  of  Snow  that  had  fallen,  prevented  our  reaching  Mr.  Frazier’s,  an 
Indian  Trader,  at  the  Mouth  of  Turtle  rock,  on  Monongahela,  till  Thursday,  the  22nd,  we  were  informed  here,  that  Expresses 
were  sent  a few  days  ago  to  the  Traders  down  the  River,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  French  General’s  Death,  and  the  Return 
of  the  major  Part  of  the  French  army  into  Winter  Quarters. 

The  Waters  were  quite  impassable,  without  swimming  our  Horses;  which  obliged  us  to  get  the  loan  of  a Canoe 
from  Frazier,  and  to  send  Barnaby  Currin,  and  Henry  Steward,  down  Monongahela  with  our  Baggage,  to  meet  us  at  the 
Forks  at  Ohio,  about  10  miles,  to  cross  Allegany.  As  I got  down  before  the  Canoe,  I spent  some  time  in  viewing  the 
Rivers,  and  the  Land  in  this  Fork,  as  it  has  the  absolute  Command  of  both  Rivers.  The  Land  at  the  Point  is  20  or  25  Feet 
above  the  common  Surface  of  the  Water,  and  a considerable  Bottom  of  flat,  well-timbered  Land  all  around  it,  very  con- 
venient for  Building;  the  Rivers  are  each  a Quarter  of  a Mile,  or  more,  across,  and  run  here  very  near  at  right  Angles;  Alle- 
gany bearing  N.E.  and  Monongahela  S.E.  the  former  of  these  two  is  a very  rapid  and  swift  running.  Water,  the  other  deep 
and  still,  without  any  perceptible  Fall. 

About  two  Miles  from  this,  on  the  South  East  Side  of  the  River,  at  the  Place  where  the  Obis  Company  intended 
to  erect  a Fort,  lives  Shingiss,  King  of  the  Delawares;  we  call’d  upon  him  to  invite  him  to  Council  at  the  Loggs  Town. 

As  I had  taken  a good  deal  of  Notice  Yesterday  of  the  Situation  of  the  Forks,  my  Curiosity  led  me  to  examine  this 
more  particularly,  and  I think  it  greatly  inferior,  either  for  Defence  or  Advantages;  especially  the  latter,  for  a Fort  at  the  Forks 
would  be  equally  well  situated  on  Ohio,  and  have  the  entire  command  of  Monongahela,  which  runs  up  to  our  Settlements  and 
is  extremely  well  designed  for  Water  Carriage,  as  it  is  of  a deep  still  Nature;  besides,  a Fort  at  the  Fork  might  be  built  at  a 
much  less  Expense,  than  at  the  other  Places. 

Nature  has  well  contrived  the  lower  Place,  for  Water  Defence;  but  the  Hill  whereon  it  must  stand  being  about  a 
Quarter  of  a Mile  in  Length,  and  then  Descending  gradually  on  the  Land  Side,  will  render  it  difficult  and  very  expensive, 
making  a sufficient  Fortification  there.  The  whole  Flat  upon  the  Hill  must  be  taken  in,  or  the  Side  next  the  Descent  made 
extremely  high;  or  else  the  Hill  cut  away;  Otherwise,  the  Enemy  may  raise  Batteries  within  that  Distance  without  being 
expos’d  to  a single  Shot  from  the  Fort. 

Shingiss  attended  us  to  the  Loggs  Town,  where  we  arrived  between  Sun  setting  and  Dark,  the  25th  Day  after  I left 
Williamsburg;  We  travelled  over  some  extreme  good,  and  bad  Land,  to  get  to  this  Place. 

As  soon  as  I came  into  Town,  I went  to  Monacatoocha  (as  the  Half  King  was  out  at  his  hunting  Cabbin  on  little 
Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  off)  who  informed  him  by  John  Davison  my  Indian  Interpreter,  that  I was  sent  a Messenger 
to  the  French  General;  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  Sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  I gave  him 
a String  of  Wampum  and  a Twill  of  Tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  Half  King;  which  he  promised  to  do  by  a 
Runner  in  the  Morning,  and  for  other  Sachems;  I invited  him  and  the  other  great  Men  present  to  my  Tent,  where  they  stay’d 
about  an  Hour  and  return’d.  . . . 

Came  to  Town  four  of  ten  Frenchmen  that  deserted  from  a Company  at  the  Cuscuscus,  which  lies  at  the  Mouth 
of  this  River;  I got  the  following  Account  from  them.  They  were  sent  from  New  Orleans  with  100,  and  8 Canoe  Loads  of 
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He  informed  me  that  they  had  built  two  Forts,  one  on  Lake  Erie,  and  another  on  French  Creek,  near  a small  Lake  about 
15  Miles  asunder,  and  a large  Wagon  Road  Between;  they  are  both  built  after  the  same  Model,  but  different  in  the  Size;  that 
on  the  Lake  the  largest;  he  gave  me  a Plan  of  them,  of  his  own  drawing. 

We  met  in  Council  at  the  Long-House  about  9 o’Clock,  where  I spoke  to  them  as  fellows. 

Brothers,  I have  called  you  together  in  Council,  by  Order  of  your  Brother  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  acquaint  you 
that  I am  sent,  with  all  possible  Dispatch,  to  visit,  and  deliver  a Letter  to  the  French  Commandant,  of  very  great 
Importance  to  your  Brothers  the  English;  and  I dare  say,  to  you  their  Friends  and  Allies.  I was  destined,  brothers,  by 
your  brother,  the  governor,  to  call  upon  you,  the  sachems  of  the  nations,  to  inform  you  of  it,  and  to  ask  your  advice 
and  assistance  to  proceed  the  nearest  and  best  road  to  the  French,  You  see,  brothers,  I have  gotten  this  far  on  my 
Journey. 

His  Honor  likewise  desired  me  to  apply  to  you  for  some  of  your  young  men  to  conduct  and  provide  provi- 
sions for  us  on  our  way,  and  be  a safeguard  against  those  French  Indians  who  have  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  us. 

I have  spoken  thus  particularly  to  you,  brothers,  because  his  Honor,  our  governor,  treats  you  as  good  friends  and 
allies,  and  holds  you  in  great  esteem.  To  confirm  what  I have  said,  I give  you  this  string  of  wampum. 

After  they  had  considered  for  some  time  on  the  above  discourse,  the  Half-King  got  up,  and  spoke: 

‘Now,  my  brother,  in  regard  to  what  my  brother,  the  governor,  had  desired  of  me,  I return  you  this  answer: 

‘I  rely  upon  you  as  a brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  we  are  brothers  and  one  people.  We  shall  put  heart  in 
hand  and  speak  to  our  fathers,  the  French,  concerning  the  speech  they  made  to  me,  and  you  may  depend  that  we  will 
endeavor  to  be  your  guard. 

‘Brother,  as  you  have  asked  my  advice,  I hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I can  provide  a com- 
pany to  go  with  you.  The  French  speech-belt  is  not  here;  I have  to  go  for  it  to  my  Hunting-Cabin.  Likewise,  the 
people  whom  I have  ordered  in  are  not  yet  come,  and  cannot  until  the  third  night  from  this;  until  which  time,  brother, 

I must  beg  you  to  stay. 

‘I  intend  to  send  a Guard  of  Mingos,  Shannoahs,  and  Delawares,  that  our  brothers  may  see  the  love  and  loy- 
alty we  bear  them.’ 

As  I had  orders  to  make  all  possible  Dispatch,  and  waiting  here  was  very  contrary  to  my  inclination,  I thanked  him 
in  the  most  suitable  manner  I could,  and  told  him  that  my  business  required  the  greatest  expedition,  and  would  not  admit 
of  that  delay:  He  was  not  well  pleased  that  I should  offer  to  go  before  the  Time  he  had  appointed,  and  told  me  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  our  going  without  a Guard,  for  Fear  some  Accident  should  befall  us,  and  draw  a Relexion  upon  him;  besides, 
says  he,  this  is  a Matter  of  no  small  Moment,  and  must  not  be  entered  into  without  due  Consideration;  for  now  I intend  to 
deliver  up  the  French  Speech-Belt,  and  make  the  Shannoahs  and  Delawares  do  the  same:  And  accordingly  he  gave  Orders 
to  King  Shingiss,  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  Night  with  the  Wampum,  and  two  Men  of  their  Nation  to  be 
in  Readiness  to  set  out  with  next  Morning.  As  I found  it  was  impossible  to  get  off  without  affronting  them  in  the  most  egre- 
gious Manner,  I consented  to  stay. 

I gave  them  back  a String  of  Wampum  that  I met  with  at  Frazier’s,  which  they  had  sent  with  a Speech  to  his 
Honour  the  Governour,  to  inform  him,  that  three  Nations  of  French  Indians,  viz.  Chippeways,  Ottoways,  and  Orundacks, 
had  taken  up  the  Hatchet  against  the  English,  and  desired  them  to  repeat  it  over  again,  which  they  postponed  doing  till  they 
met  in  full  Council  with  the  Shannoahs  and  Delaware  Chiefs. 

Runners  were  dispatched  very  early  for  the  Shannoah  Chiefs,  the  Half  King  set  out  himself  to  fetch  the  French 
Speech-Belt  from  his  Hunting-Cabbin.  He  returned  this  Evening,  and  came  with  Monacatoocha,  and  two  other  Sachems  to 
my  Tent;  and  begged  (as  they  had  complied  with  his  Honour  the  Governor’s  Request,  in  providing  Men,  Etc.)  to  know  on 
what  Business  we  were  going  to  the  French.  This  was  a Question  I all  along  expected,  and  had  provided  as  satisfactory 
Answers  to,  as  I could,  and  which  allayed  their  Curiosity  a little. 

Monacatoocha  informed  me,  that  an  Indian  from  Venango  brought  News,  a few  Days  ago,  that  the  French  had 
called  all  the  Mingos,  Delawares  (fee  together  at  that  Place,  and  told  them  that  they  intended  to  have  been  down  the  River 
this  Fall,  but  the  Waters  were  growing  cold,  and  the  Winter  advancing,  which  obliged  them  to  go  into  Quarters:  But  they 
might  assuredly  expect  them  in  the  Spring,  with  a far  greater  Number;  and  desired  that  they  might  be  quite  passive,  and  apt 
to  intermeddle,  unless  they  has  a Mind  to  draw  all  their  Force  upon  them,  for  that  they  expected  to  fight  the  English  three 
Years,  (as  they  supposed  there  would  be  some  Attempts  made  to  stop  them)  in  which  Time  they  should  conquer,  but  if  they 
should  prove  equally  strong,  that  they  and  the  English  would  join  to  cut  them  all  off,  and  divide  the  land  between  them;  that 
tho’  they  had  lost  their  General,  and  some  few  of  their  Soldiers,  yet  there  were  Men  enough  to  reinforce  them,  and  make 
them  Masters  of  the  Ohio. 

We  set  out  about  9 o’Clock  with  the  Half-King,  Jeskakake,  White  Thunder,  and  the  Hunter,  and  travelled  on  the 
road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the  4th  of  December.  . . . 
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Provisions  to  this  Place;  where  they  expected  to  have  met  the  same  Number  of  Men,  from  the  Forts  this  Side  Lake  Erie, 
to  convoy  them  and  the  Stores  up,  who  were  not  arrived  when  they  ran  off.  I enquired  into  the  Situation  of  the  French,  on 
the  Mississippi,  their  Number,  and  what  Forts  they  had  built;  They  informed  me.  That  there  were  four  small  Forts  between 
New  Orleans  and  the  Black  Islands,  garrison’d  with  about  30  or  40  Men,  and  a few  small  Pieces,  in  each;  That  at  New 
Orleans,  which  is  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  35  Companies  of  40  Men  each,  with  a pretty  Strong  Fort 
mounting  8 Carriage  Guns,  and  at  the  Black  Islands  there  are  several  Companies,  and  a Fort  with  6 Guns.  The  Black 
Islands  are  about  130  Leagues  above  the  Mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  about  350  above  New  Orleans;  They  also  acquainted 
me,  that  there  was  a small  pallisaded  Fort  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Obaish,  about  60  Leagues  from  the  Mississippi; 
The  Obaish  heads  near  the  West  End  of  Lake  Erie,  and  affords  the  Communication  between  the  French  on  Mississippi  and 
those  on  the  Lakes.  These  Deserters  came  up  from  the  lower  Shawnee-Town  with  one  Brown,  an  Indian  Trader,  and  were 
going  to  Philadelphia. 

About  3 o’clock  this  evening  the  Half  King  came  to  Town;  I went  up  and  I invited  him  and  Davisan,  privately, 
to  my  Tent,  and  desir’d  him  to  relate  some  of  the  Particulars  of  his  Journey  to  the  French  Commandant,  and  Reception 
there;  and  to  give  me  an  Account  of  the  Ways  and  Distance.  He  told  me,  that  the  nearest  and  levellest  Way  was  now 
impassable,  by  Reason  of  many  large  miry  Savannas,  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and  should  not  get  to  the 
near  Fort  under  5 or  6 Night’s  Sleep,  good  Travelling.  When  he  went  to  the  Fort,  he  said  he  was  received  in  a very  stern 
Manner  by  the  late  Commander;  Who  ask’d  him  very  abruptly,  what  he  had  come  about,  and  to  declare  his  Business, 
which  he  said  he  did  in  the  following  Speech. 

Fathers,  I am  come  to  tell  you  your  own  Speeches;  what  your  own  Mouths  have  declared.  Fathers,  You,  in  former 
Days,  set  a Silver  Bason  before  us,  wherein  there  was  the  Leg  of  a Beaver,  and  desir’d  of  all  Nations  to  come  and 
eat  of  it;  to  eat  in  Peace  and  Plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another;  and  that  if  any  such  Person  should  be  found 
to  be  a Disturber,  I here  lay  down  by  the  Edge  of  the  Dish  a Rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with;  and  if  I your 
Father,  should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  Days,  I desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well  as  others.  Now  Fathers,  it  is  you 
that  are  the  Disturbers  in  this  Land,  by  coming  and  building  your  Towns,  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
Force.  Fathers,  We  kindled  a Fire  a long  Time  ago,  at  a Place  called  Montreal,  where  we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not 
to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  Land.  I now  desire  you  may  dispatch  to  that  Place;  for  be  it  known  to  you.  Fathers, 
that  this  is  our  Land,  and  not  yours. 

Fathers,  I desire  you  may  hear  me  in  Civilness;  if  not,  we  must  handle  that  Rod  which  was  laid  down  for 
the  use  of  the  Obstreperous.  If  you  had  come  in  a peaceable  Manner,  like  our  Brothers  the  English,  we  should  not 
have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do;  but  to  come.  Fathers,  and  build  great  Houses  upon  our  Land,  and 
to  take  it  by  Force,  is  what  we  cannot  submit  to.  Fathers,  both  you  and  the  English  are  white,  we  live  in  a Country 
between;  therefore  the  Land  belongs  to  neither  one  nor  to  other;  But  the  Great  Being  Above  allow’d  it  to  be  a Place 
of  Residence  for  us;  so  Fathers,  I desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I have  done  our  Brothers  the  English;  for  I will  keep  you 
at  Arms  length.  I lay  this  down  as  a Trial  for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  Regard  to  it,  and  that  Side  we 
will  stand  by,  and  make  equal  Sharers  with  us.  Our  Brothers  the  English  have  heard  this,  and  I come  now  to  tell  it 
to  you,  for  I am  not  afraid  to  discharge  you  off  this  Land. 

This  he  said  was  the  Substance  of  what  he  said  to  the  General,  who  made  this  Reply. 

Now,  my  Child,  I have  heard  your  Speech,  you  spoke  first,  but  it  is  my  Time  to  speak  now.  Where  is  my  Wampum 
that  you  took  away,  with  the  Marks  of  Towns  in  it?  This  Wampum  I do  not  know,  which  you  have  discharged  me  off 
the  Land  with;  but  you  need  not  put  yourself  to  the  Trouble  of  Speaking,  for  I will  not  hear  you;  I am  not  afraid  of 
Flies,  or  Mosquitos,  for  Indians  are  such  as  those;  I tell  you,  down  that  River  I will  go,  and  will  build  upon  it, 
according  to  my  Command;  if  the  River  was  backed  up,  I have  Forces  sufficient  to  burst  it  open,  and  tread  under  my 
Feet  all  that  stand  in  Opposition,  together  with  their  Alliances;  for  my  Force  is  as  the  Sand  upon  the  Sea  Shore; 
Therefore,  here  is  your  Wampum,  I fling  it  at  you.  Child,  you  talk  foolish;  you  say  this  Land  belongs  to  you,  but  there 
is  not  the  Back  of  my  Nail  yours;  I saw  that  Land  sooner  than  you  did,  before  the  Shannoahs  and  you  were  at  War; 
Lead  was  the  Man  that  went  down,  and  took  Possession  of  that  River;  It  is  my  Land,  and  I will  have  it,  let  who  will 
stand  up  for,  or  say  against  it.  I’ll  buy  and  sell  with  the  English  (mocking).  If  People  will  be  ruled  by  me,  they  may 
expect  Kindness,  but  not  else. 

The  Half  King  told  me  he  enquired  of  the  General  after  two  Englishmen  that  were  made  Prisoners,  and  received  this 
Answer. 

Child,  You  think  it  is  a very  great  Hardship  that  I made  Prisoners  of  those  two  People  at  Venango,  don’t  you  concern 
yourself  with  it,  we  took  and  carried  them  to  Canada,  to  get  Intelligence  of  what  the  English  were  doing  in  Virginia. 
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We  found  the  French  colours  hoisted  at  a House  which  they  drove  Mr.  John  Frazier,  an  English  Subject,  from;  I 
immediately  repaired  to  it,  to  know  where  the  Commander  resided.  There  were  three  Officers,  one  of  whom,  Capt.  Joncaire 
informed  me,  that  he  had  the  Command  of  the  Ohio,  but  that  there  was  a General  Officer  at  the  near  Fort,  which  he 
advised  me  to  for  an  Answer.  He  invited  us  to  sup  with  them,  and  treated  us  with  the  greatest  Complaisance.  The  Wine, 
as  they  dosed  themselves  pretty  plentifully  with  it,  soon  banished  the  Restraint  which  at  first  appear’d  in  their  Conversa- 
tion, and  gave  a Licence  to  their  Tongues  to  reveal  their  Sentiments  more  freely. 

They  told  me.  That  it  was  their  absolute  Design  to  take  Possession  of  the  Ohio,  and  by  G they  would  do  it; 

for  that  they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two  Men  for  their  one;  yet  they  knew,  their  Motions  were  too  slow  and  dila- 
tory to  prevent  any  Undertaking  of  theirs.  They  pretend  to  have  an  undoubted  Right  to  the  River,  from  a Discovery  made  by 
one  LaSalle  60  Years  ago;  and  the  Rise  of  this  expedition  is,  to  prevent  our  Settling  on  the  River  or  Waters  of  it,  as  they  have 
heard  of  some  Families  moving  out  in  Order  thereto.  From  the  best  Intelligence  I could  get,  there  have  been  1500  Men  on  this 
side  Ontario  Lake,  but  upon  the  death  of  the  General  all  were  recalled  to  about  6 or  700,  who  were  left  to  garrison  four 
Forts,  150  or  thereabouts  in  each,  the  first  of  which  is  on  French  Creek,  near  a small  Lake,  about  60  miles  from  Venango,  near 
N.N.W.  the  next  lies  on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  greatest  part  of  their  Stores  are  kept,  about  15  Miles  from  the  other;  from  that 
it  is  120  Miles  to  the  carrying  Place,  at  the  Falls  of  Lake  Erie,  where  there  is  a small  Fort  which  they  lodge  their  goods  at,  in 
bringing  them  in  from  Montreal,  the  Place  that  all  their  Stores  come  from:  The  next  Fort  lies  about  20  Miles  from  this,  on 
Ontario  Lake;  between  this  Fort  and  Montreal  there  are  three  others,  the  first  of  which  is  near  opposite  to  the  English  Fort 
Oswego.  From  the  Fort  on  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal  is  about  600  Miles,  which  they  say  requires  no  more,  if  good  Weather,  than 
four  Weeks  Voyage,  if  they  go  in  Barks  or  large  Vessels,  that  they  can  cross  the  Lake;  but  if  they  come  in  Canoes  it  will  require 
5 or  6 Weeks,  for  they  are  oblig’d  to  keep  under  the  Shore. 

At  11  o’Clock  we  set  out  for  the  Fort,  and  were  prevented  from  arriving  there  ‘till  the  11th  by  excessive  Rains, 
Snows,  and  bad  Travelling,  through  many  Mires  and  Swamps,  which  we  were  obliged  to  pass,  to  avoid  crossing  the  Creek, 
which  was  impossible,  either  by  fording  or  rafting,  the  Water  was  so  high  and  rapid.  . . . We  passed  over  much  good  Land  since 
we  left  Venango,  and  through  several  extensive  and  very  rich  Meadows;  one  of  which  I believe  was  near  four  Miles  in 
Length,  and  considerably  wide  in  some  Places. 

I prepar’d  early  to  wait  upon  the  Commander,  and  was  received  and  conducted  to  him  by  the  second  Officer  in 
Command;  I acquainted  him  with  my  Business,  and  offer’d  my  Commission  and  Letter,  both  of  which  he  desired  me  to  keep 
‘til  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  Riparti,  Captain  at  the  next  Fort,  who  was  sent  for  and  expected  every  Hour.  This  Commander 
is  a Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis,  and  named  Legardeur  de  St.  Piere.  He  is  an  elderly  Gentleman,  and  has 
much  the  Air  of  a Soldier;  he  was  sent  over  to  take  the  Command,  immediately  upon  the  Death  of  the  late  General,  and 
arrived  here  about  seven  Days  before  me. 

At  2 o’Clock  the  Gentleman  that  was  sent  for  arrived,  when  I offer’d  the  Letter,  etc.  again:  which  they  receiv’d, 
and  adjourn’d  into  a private  Apartment  for  the  Captain  to  translate,  who  understood  a little  English;  after  he  had  done  it, 
the  Commander  desired  I would  walk  in,  and  bring  my  interpreter  to  peruse  and  correct  it,  which  I did.  The  chief  Officers 
retired,  to  hold  a Council  of  War,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  Dimensions  of  the  Fort,  and  making  what 
Observations  I could. 

It  is  situated  on  the  South,  or  West  Fork  of  French  Creek,  near  the  Water,  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Creek, 
and  a small  Branch  of  it  which  forms  a Kind  of  an  island;  four  houses  compose  the  sides;  the  Bastions  are  made  of  Piles 
driven  into  the  Ground,  and  about  12  feet  above,  and  sharp  at  Top,  with  Port  Holes  cut  for  Cannon  and  Loop  Holes  for  the 
small  Arms  to  fire  through..  There  are  eight  6 lb.  pieces  mounted,  two  in  each  Bastion,  and  one  Piece  of  four  Pound  before 
the  Gate;  in  the  Bastions  are  a Guard  House,  Chapel,  Doctor’s  Lodging,  and  the  Commander’s  private  store,  round  which 
are  laid  Eight  Forms  for  the  Cannon  and  Men  to  stand  on;  There  are  several  barracks  without  the  Fort,  for  the  Soldiers 
Dwelling,  covered,  some  with  Bark,  and  some  with  Boards,  and  made  chiefly,  such  as  Stables,  Smith’s  Shop,  Etc. 

I could  get  no  certain  Account  of  the  Number  of  Men  here;  but  according  to  the  best  Judgment  I could  form,  there 
are  an  hundred  exclusive  of  Officers,  of  which  there  are  many.  I also  gave  Orders  to  the  People  that  were  with  me,  to  take 
an  exact  Account  of  the  Canoes  that  were  hauled  up  to  convey  their  Forces  down  in  the  Spring,  which  they  did,  and  told 
50  of  Witch  Bark,  and  170  of  Pine,  besides  many  others  that  were  blotk’d  out,  in  Readiness  to  make. 

The  Commandant  ordered  a plentiful  Store  of  Liquor,  Provision,  Etc.  to  be  put  on  board  our  Canoe,  and  appeared 
to  be  extremely  compliant,  though  he  was  exerting  every  Artifice  that  he  could  invent  to  set  our  own  Indians  at  Variance 
with  us,  to  prevent  their  going  ‘til  after  our  Departure:  Presents,  Rewards,  and  every  Thing  that  could  be  suggested  by  him 
or  his  Officers — I can’t  say  that  ever  in  my  life  I suffer’d  so  much  Anxiety  as  I did  in  this  Affair;  I saw  that  every  Strategem 
that  the  most  fruitful  Brain  could  invent,  was  practic’d,  to  win  the  Half-King  to  their  Interest,  and  that  leaving  Him  here 
was  giving  them  the  Opportunity  they  aimed  at.  I went  to  the  Half-King,  and  press’d  him  in  the  strongest  Terms  to  go:  He 
told  me  the  Commandant  would  not  discharge  him  ‘til  the  morning.  I them  went  to  the  Commandant,  and  desired  him  to 
do  their  Business,  and  complained  of  ill  treatment:  for  keeping  them,  as  they  were  Part  of  my  Company,  was  detaining  me: 
which  he  promised  not  to  do,  but  to  forward  my  journey  as  much  as  he  could:  He  protested  he  did  not  keep  them,  but  was 
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ignorant  of  the  Cause  of  their  Stay;  though  I soon  found  it  out:  He  had  promised  them  a Present  of  Guns,  Etc.  if  they  would 
wait  ‘til  the  Morning.  As  I was  very  much  press’d,  by  the  Indians,  to  wait  this  Day  for  them,  I Consented,  on  a Promise, 
That  nothing  should  hinder  them  in  the  Morning. 

The  French  were  not  slack  in  their  Inventions  to  keep  the  Indians  this  Day  also;  but  as  they  were  obligated, 
according  to  Promise,  to  give  the  Present,  they  then  endeavored  to  try  the  Power  of  Liquor,  which  I doubt  not  would  have 
prevailed  at  any  other  Time  than  this,  but  I urged  and  insisted  with  the  King  so  closely  upon  his  Word,  that  he  refrained, 
and  set  off  with  us  as  he  had  engaged. 

We  had  a tedious  and  very  fatiguing  Portage  down  the  Creek,  several  Times  we  had  like  to  have  been  staved 
against  Rocks,  and  many  Times  were  obliged  all  Hands  to  get  out  and  remain  in  the  Water  Half  an  Hour  or  more,  getting 
over  the  Shoals;  at  one  Place  the  ice  had  lodged  and  made  it  impassable  by  Water;  therefore  we  were  obliged  to  carry  our 
Canoe  across  a Neck  of  Land,  a Quarter  of  a Mile  over.  We  did  not  reach  Venango,  till  the  22nd,  where  we  met  with  our 
Horses.  This  Creek  is  extremely  crooked,  I dare  say  the  Distance  between  the  Fort  and  Venango  can’t  be  less  than  130 
Miles,  to  follow  the  Meanders..  . . 

The  Cold  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  Fingers,  and  some  of  his  Toes  frozen,  and  the  Water 
was  shut  up  so  hard,  that  we  found  no  Difficulty  in  getting  off  the  Island  on  the  Ice  in  the  Morning,  and  went  to  Mr.  Fra- 
zier’s. We  met  here  with  20  Warriors,  who  were  going  to  the  Southward  to  War,  but  coming  to  a Place  upon  the  Head  of 
the  Great  Cunnaway,  where  they  found  7 People  killed  and  scalped,  all  but  one  woman  with  very  light  Hair,  they  turned 
about  and  ran  back,  for  Fear  the  Inhabitants  should  rise  and  take  them  as  the  Authors  of  the  Murder:  They  report  that  the 
People  were  lying  about  the  House,  and  some  of  them  much  torn  and  eaten  by  Hogs;  by  the  Marks  that  were  left,  they  say 
they  were  French  Indians  of  the  Ottaway  Nation,  Etc.  that  did  it.  . . . 

On  the  11th  I got  to  Belvoir  where  I stopped  one  Day  to  take  necessary  Rest,  and  then  set  out  and  arrived  in 
Williamsburg  the  16th,  and  waited  upon  his  Honour  the  Governour  with  the  Letter  I had  brought  from  the  French  Com- 
mandant, and  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  my  Journey,  which  I beg  Leave  to  do  by  offering  the  foregoing,  as 
it  contains  the  most  remarkable  Occurrences  that  happened  to  me. 

I hope  it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  your  Honour  with  my  Proceedings;  for  that  was  my  Aim  in  undertaking  the 
Journey,  and  chief  Study  throughout  the  Prosecution  of  it. 

With  the  Hope  of  doing  it,  with  infinite  Pleasure,  subscribe  myself, 

Your  Honour’s  most  Obedient, 
And  very  humble  Servant, 
G.  WASHINGTON 


1.  On  what  basis  did  the  French  lay  claim  to  the  territory  in  dispute?  What  was  their  reaction  to 
Dinwiddie's  demands? 

2.  Flow  did  Washington  try  to  establish  strong  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  Valley? 
Flow  did  his  method  differ  from  that  of  the  French? 
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3-10  The  Closing  of  the  Frontier  (1763) 

The  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  earned  Britain  only  a short-term  respite  as  problems 
regarding  their  newly-won  western  lands  erupted  soon  thereafter.  Colonial  expansion  beyond  the 
Allegheny-Appalachian  mountains  led  to  clashes  between  white  settlers  and  the  Indian  inhabitants  on 
whose  land  they  were  encroaching.  Parliament  sought  to  keep  the  peace  when  it  issued  the  Proclama- 
tion of  1763  prohibiting  surveying  and  settlement  west  of  the  mountain  range. 

Source:  The  Solon  Law  Archive 

http://www.  solon.org/Constitutions/Canada/English/PreConfederation/rp_1763.  html 

also  in  Henry  Steele  Commager,  ed.,  Documents  of  American  History  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

1949),  47-50. 

October  7,  1763 

BY  THE  KING.  A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  We  have  taken  into  Our  Royal  Consideration  the  extensive  and  valuable  Acquisitions  in  America,  secured  to  our 
Crown  by  the  late  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  concluded  at  Paris  the  10th  Day  of  February  last;  and  being  desirous  that  all  Our 
loving  Subjects,  as  well  of  our  Kingdom  as  of  our  Colonies  in  America,  may  avail  themselves  with  all  convenient  Speed,  of  the 
great  Benefits  and  Advantages  which  must  accrue  therefrom  to  their  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Navigation,  We  have 
thought  fit,  with  the  Advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  to  issue  this  our  Royal  Proclamation,  hereby  to  publish  and  declare  to  all  our 
loving  Subjects,  that  we  have,  with  the  Advice  of  our  Said  Privy  Council,  granted  our  Letters  Patent,  under  our  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain,  to  erect,  within  the  Countries  and  Islands  ceded  and  confirmed  to  Us  by  the  said  Treaty,  Four  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate Governments,  styled  and  called  by  the  names  of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  West  Florida  and  Grenada,  and  limited  and  bounded 
as  follows,  viz. 

First — The  Government  of  Quebec  bounded  on  the  Labrador  Coast  by  the  River  St.  John,  and  from  thence  by  a Line 
drawn  from  the  Head  of  that  River  through  the  Lake  St.  John,  to  the  South  end  of  the  Lake  Nipissim;  from  whence  the  said 
Line,  crossing  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Lake  Champlain,  in  45  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  passes  along  the  High 
Lands  which  divide  the  Rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Sea;  and 
also  along  the  North  Coast  of  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs,  and  the  Coast  of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Rosieres,  and  from 
thence  crossing  the  Mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  by  the  West  End  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  terminates  at  the  aforesaid 
River  of  St.  John. 

Secondly — The  Government  of  East  Florida,  bounded  to  the  Westward  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Apalachicola 
River;  to  the  Northward  by  a Line  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  said  River  where  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  Rivers  meet,  to 
the  source  of  St.  Mary’s  River,  and  by  the  course  of  the  said  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  to  the  Eastward  and  Southward 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  including  all  Islands  within  Six  Leagues  of  the  Sea  Coast. 

Thirdly — The  Government  of  West  Florida,  bounded  to  the  Southward  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  including  all 
Islands  within  Six  Leagues  of  the  Coast,  from  the  River  Apalachicola  to  Lake  Pontchartrain;  to  the  Westward  by  the  said 
Lake,  the  Lake  Maurepas,  and  the  River  Mississippi;  to  the  Northward  by  a Line  drawn  due  East  from  that  part  of  the  River 
Mississippi  which  lies  in  31  Degrees  North  Latitude,  to  the  River  Apalachicola  or  Chatahouchee;  and  to  the  Eastward  by 
the  said  River. 

Fourthly — The  Government  of  Grenada,  comprehending  the  Island  of  that  name,  together  with  the  Grenadines, 
and  the  Islands  of  Dominico,  St.  Vincent’s  and  Tobago.  And  to  the  end  that  the  open  and  free  Fishery  of  our  Subjects  may 
be  extended  to  and  carried  on  upon  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  adjacent  Islands.  We  have  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of 
our  said  Privy  Council  to  put  all  that  Coast,  from  the  River  St.  John's  to  Hudson’s  Streights,  together  with  the  Islands  of  Anti- 
costi and  Madelaine,  and  all  other  smaller  Islands  lying  upon  the  said  Coast,  under  the  care  and  Inspection  of  our  Governor 
of  Newfoundland. 

We  have  also,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  thought  fit  to  annex  the  Islands  of  St.  John’s  and  Cape 
Breton,  or  Isle  Royale,  with  the  lesser  Islands  adjacent  thereto,  to  our  Government  of  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  also,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council  aforesaid,  annexed  to  our  Province  of  Georgia  all  the  Lands 
lying  between  the  Rivers  Alatamaha  and  St.  Mary’s. 

And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  speedy  settling  of  our  said  new  Governments,  that  our  loving  Sub- 
jects should  be  informed  of  our  Paternal  care,  for  the  security  of  the  Liberties  and  Properties  of  those  who  are  and  shall 
become  Inhabitants  thereof,  We  have  thought  fit  to  publish  and  declare,  by  this  Our  Proclamation,  that  We  have,  in  the  Let- 
ters Patent  under  our  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  said  Governments  are  constituted,  given  express  Power  and 
Direction  to  our  Governors  of  our  Said  Colonies  respectively,  that  so  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said 
Colonies  will  admit  thereof,  they  shall,  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Members  of  our  Council,  summon  and  call  Gen- 
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eral  Assemblies  within  the  said  Governments  respectively,  in  such  Manner  and  Form  as  is  used  and  directed  in  those 
Colonies  and  Provinces  in  America  which  are  under  our  immediate  Government:  And  We  have  also  given  Power  to  the  said 
Governors,  with  the  consent  of  our  Said  Councils,  and  the  Representatives  of  the  People  so  to  be  summoned  as  aforesaid, 
to  make,  constitute,  and  ordain  Laws,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances  for  the  Public  Peace,  Welfare,  and  good  Government  of  our 
said  Colonies,  and  of  the  People  and  Inhabitants  thereof,  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  England,  and  under 
such  Regulations  and  Restrictions  as  are  used  in  other  Colonies;  and  in  the  mean  Time,  and  until  such  Assemblies  can  be 
called  as  aforesaid,  all  Persons  Inhabiting  in  or  resorting  to  our  Said  Colonies  may  confide  in  our  Royal  Protection  for  the 
Enjoyment  of  the  Benefit  of  the  Laws  of  our  Realm  of  England;  for  which  Purpose  We  have  given  Power  under  our  Great 
Seal  to  the  Governors  of  our  said  Colonies  respectively  to  erect  and  constitute,  with  the  Advice  of  our  said  Councils 
respectively.  Courts  of  Judicature  and  public  Justice  within  our  Said  Colonies  for  hearing  and  determining  all  Causes,  as 
well  Criminal  as  Civil,  according  to  Law  and  Equity,  and  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  England,  with  Lib- 
erty to  all  Persons  who  may  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  Sentences  of  such  Courts,  in  all  Civil  Cases,  to  appeal,  under 
the  usual  Limitations  and  Restrictions,  to  Us  in  our  Privy  Council. 

We  have  also  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council  as  aforesaid,  to  give  unto  the  Governors  and  Coun- 
cils of  our  said  Three  new  Colonies,  upon  the  Continent  full  Power  and  Authority  to  settle  and  agree  with  the  Inhabitants 
of  our  said  new  Colonies  or  with  any  other  Persons  who  shall  resort  thereto,  for  such  Lands,  Tenements  and  Hereditaments, 
as  are  now  or  hereafter  shall  be  in  our  Power  to  dispose  of;  and  them  to  grant  to  any  such  Person  or  Persons  upon  such 
Terms,  and  under  such  moderate  Quit-Rents,  Services  and  Acknowledgments,  as  have  been  appointed  and  settled  in  our 
other  Colonies,  and  under  such  other  Conditions  as  shall  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  Advantage  of 
the  Grantees,  and  the  Improvement  and  settlement  of  our  said  Colonies. 

And  Whereas,  We  are  desirous,  upon  all  occasions,  to  testify  our  Royal  Sense  and  Approbation  of  the  Conduct  and 
bravery  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  our  Armies,  and  to  reward  the  same.  We  do  hereby  command  and  impower  our  Gov- 
ernors of  our  said  Three  new  Colonies,  and  all  other  our  Governors  of  our  several  Provinces  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  to  grant  without  Fee  or  Reward,  to  such  reduced  Officers  as  have  served  in  North  America  during  the  late  War, 
and  to  such  Private  Soldiers  as  have  been  or  shall  be  disbanded  in  America,  and  are  actually  residing  there,  and  shall  per- 
sonally apply  for  the  same,  the  following  Quantities  of  Lands,  subject,  at  the  Expiration  of  Ten  Years,  to  the  same  Quit- 
Rents  as  other  Lands  are  subject  to  in  the  Province  within  which  they  are  granted,  as  also  subject  to  the  same  Conditions 
of  Cultivation  and  Improvement;  viz. 

To  every  Person  having  the  Rank  of  a Field  Officer — 5,000  Acres. 

To  every  Captain — 3,000  Acres. 

To  every  Subaltern  or  Staff  Officer, — 2,000  Acres. 

To  every  Non-Commission  Officer, — 200  Acres. 

To  every  Private  Man — 50  Acres. 

We  do  likewise  authorize  and  require  the  Governors  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  all  our  said  Colonies  upon  the  Continent 
of  North  America  to  grant  the  like  Quantities  of  Land,  and  upon  the  same  conditions,  to  such  reduced  Officers  of  our 
Navy  of  like  Rank  as  served  on  board  our  Ships  of  War  in  North  America  at  the  times  of  the  Reduction  of  Louisbourg  and 
Quebec  in  the  late  War,  and  who  shall  personally  apply  to  our  respective  Governors  for  such  Grants. 

And  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  essential  to  our  Interest,  and  the  Security  of  our  Colonies,  that  the  sev- 
eral Nations  or  Tribes  of  Indians  with  whom  We  are  connected,  and  who  live  under  our  Protection,  should  not  be  molested 
or  disturbed  in  the  Possession  of  such  Parts  of  Our  Dominions  and  Territories  as,  not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by 
Us,  are  reserved  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  their  Hunting  Grounds.  We  do  therefore,  with  the  Advice  of  our  Privy  Council, 
declare  it  to  be  our  Royal  Will  and  Pleasure,  that  no  Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief  in  any  of  our  Colonies  of  Quebec, 
East  Florida,  or  West  Florida,  do  presume,  upon  any  Pretence  whatever,  to  grant  Warrants  of  Survey,  or  pass  any  Patents  for 
Lands  beyond  the  Bounds  of  their  respective  Governments,  as  described  in  their  Commissions:  as  also  that  no  Governor  or 
Commander  in  Chief  in  any  of  our  other  Colonies  or  Plantations  in  America  do  presume  for  the  present,  and  until  our  fur- 
ther Pleasure  be  known,  to  grant  Warrants  of  Survey,  or  pass  Patents  for  any  Lands  beyond  the  Heads  or  Sources  of  any  of 
the  Rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  West  and  North  West,  or  upon  any  Lands  whatever,  which,  not  having 
been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  Us  as  aforesaid,  are  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  or  any  of  them.  And  We  do  further  declare 
it  to  be  Our  Royal  Will  and  Pleasure,  for  the  present  as  aforesaid,  to  reserve  under  our  Sovereignty,  Protection,  and 
Dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  all  the  Lands  and  Territories  not  included  within  the  Limits  of  Our  said  Three  new 
Governments,  or  within  the  Limits  of  the  Territory  granted  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  as  also  all  the  Lands  and  Terri- 
tories lying  to  the  Westward  of  the  Sources  of  the  Rivers  which  fall  into  the  Sea  from  the  West  and  North  West  as  aforesaid. 
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And  We  do  hereby  strictly  forbid,  on  Pain  of  our  Displeasure,  all  our  loving  Subjects  from  making  any  Purchases 
or  Settlements  whatever,  or  taking  Possession  of  any  of  the  Lands  above  reserved,  without  our  especial  leave  and  Licence 
for  that  Purpose  first  obtained. 

And,  We  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all  Persons  whatever  who  have  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently 
seated  themselves  upon  any  Lands  within  the  Countries  above  described,  or  upon  any  other  Lands  which,  not  having  been 
ceded  to  or  purchased  by  Us,  are,  still  reserved  to  the  said  Indians  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  to  remove  themselves  from  such 
Settlements. 

And  whereas  great  Frauds  and  Abuses  have  been  committed  in  purchasing  Lands  of  the  Indians,  to  the  great  Prej- 
udice of  our  Interests,  and  to  the  great  Dissatisfaction  of  the  said  Indians:  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  such  Irregularities 
for  the  future,  and  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  may  be  convinced  of  our  Justice  and  determined  Resolution  to  remove  all  rea- 
sonable Cause  of  Discontent,  We  do,  with  the  Advice  of  our  Privy  Council  strictly  enjoin  and  require,  that  no  private 
Person  do  presume  to  make  any  purchase  from  the  said  Indians  of  any  Lands  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  within  those  parts 
of  our  Colonies  where.  We  have  thought  proper  to  allow  Settlement:  but  that,  if  at  any  Time  any  of  the  Said  Indians  should 
be  inclined  to  dispose  of  the  said  Lands,  the  same  shall  be  Purchased  only  for  Us,  in  our  Name,  at  some  public  Meeting 
or  Assembly  of  the  said  Indians,  to  be  held  for  that  Purpose  by  the  Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Colony 
respectively  within  which  they  shall  lie:  and  in  case  they  shall  lie  within  the  limits  of  any  Proprietary  Government,  they 
shall  be  purchased  only  for  the  Use  and  in  the  name  of  such  Proprietaries,  conformable  to  such  Directions  and  Instructions 
as  We  or  they  shall  think  proper  to  give  for  that  Purpose:  And  we  do,  by  the  Advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  declare  and 
enjoin,  that  the  Trade  with  the  said  Indians  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  our  Subjects  whatever,  provided  that  every  Person 
who  may  incline  to  Trade  with  the  said  Indians  do  take  out  a Licence  for  carrying  on  such  Trade  from  the  Governor  or 
Commander  in  Chief  of  any  of  our  Colonies  respectively  where  such  Person  shall  reside,  and  also  give  Security  to  observe 
such  Regulations  as  We  shall  at  any  Time  think  fit.  by  ourselves  or  by  our  Commissaries  to  be  appointed  for  this  Purpose, 
to  direct  and  appoint  for  the  Benefit  of  the  said  Trade. 

And  we  do  hereby  authorize,  enjoin,  and  require  the  Governors  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  all  our  Colonies 
respectively,  as  well  those  under  Our  immediate  Government  as  those  under  the  Government  and  Direction  of  Propri- 
etaries, to  grant  such  Licences  without  Fee  or  Reward,  taking  especial  Care  to  insert  therein  a Condition,  that  such  Licence 
shall  be  void,  and  the  Security  forfeited  in  case  the  Person  to  whom  the  same  is  granted  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  observe 
such  Regulations  as  We  shall  think  proper  to  prescribe  as  aforesaid. 

And  we  do  further  expressly  conjoin  and  require  all  Officers  whatever,  as  well  Military  as  those  Employed  in  the 
Management  and  Direction  of  Indian  Affairs,  within  the  Territories  reserved  as  aforesaid  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  to 
seize  and  apprehend  all  Persons  whatever,  who  standing  charged  with  Treason,  Misprisions  of  Treason,  Murders,  or  other 
Felonies  or  Misdemeanors,  shall  fly  from  Justice  and  take  Refuge  in  the  said  Territory,  and  to  send  them  under  a proper 
guard  to  the  Colony  where  the  Crime  was  committed  of  which  they,  stand  accused,  in  order  to  take  their  Trial  for  the  same. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James’s  the  7th  Day  of  October  1763,  in  the  Third  Year  of  our  Reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 


1.  What  "type"  of  person  would  be  most  likely  to  venture  forth  across  the  Appalachians  into  the 
frontier?  What  could  have  been  so  appealing  about  these  new  lands  recently  wrested  from  French 
control? 

2.  Why  were  the  colonists  so  troubled  by  the  Proclamation  of  1763?  After  all,  how  could  the  British 
possibly  enforce  the  measure? 
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3-11  The  Adventures  of  Daniel  Boone  (1769) 

In  1784,  John  Filson,  the  first  historian  and  geographer  of  Kentucky,  published  The  Discovery,  Settlement 
and  Present  State  of  Kentucke  in  the  hopes  of  attracting  settlers  to  the  region.  The  book  contained  the  first 
account  of  Daniel  Boone's  exploits  in  the  Kentucky  wilderness  from  May  1769  to  October  1782,  which 
Boone  dictated  to  Filson.  "The  Adventures  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone"  was  subsequently  published  in  The 
American  Magazine  in  1787  and  again  in  a book  by  George  Imlay  in  1793.  Boone's  pioneering  efforts 
helped  establish  a route  through  the  Allegheny  Mountains  that  was  to  be  used  by  thousands  in  the  first 
major  westward  migration. 

Source:  Archiving  Early  America 

http://www.earlyamerica.com/lives/boone/chapt1/index.html 

Curiosity  is  natural  to  the  soul  of  man  and  interesting  objects  have  a powerful  influence  on  our  affections.  Let  these  influ- 
encing powers  actuate,  by  the  permission  or  disposal  of  Providence,  from  selfish  or  social  views,  yet  in  time  the  mysterious 
will  of  Heaven  is  unfolded,  and  we  behold  our  conduct,  from  whatever  motives  excited,  operating  to  answer  the  important 
designs  of  heaven. 

Thus  we  behold  Kentucky,  lately  an  howling  wilderness,  the  habitation  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  become  a fruitful 
field;  this  region,  so  favourably  distinguished  by  nature,  now  become  the  habitation  of  civilization,  at  a period  unparalleled 
in  history,  in  the  midst  of  a raging  war,  and  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  emigration  to  a country  so  remote  from  the  inhab- 
ited parts  of  the  continent. 

Here,  where  the  hand  of  violence  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent;  where  the  horrid  yells  of  savages,  and  the 
groans  of  the  distressed,  sounded  in  our  ears,  we  now  hear  the  praises  and  adorations  of  our  Creator;  where  wretched 
wigwams  stood,  the  miserable  abode  of  savages,  we  behold  the  foundations  of  cities  laid,  that,  in  all  probability,  will  equal 
the  glory  of  the  greatest  upon  earth.  And  we  view  Kentucky  situated  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  great  Ohio,  rising  from 
obscurity  to  shine  with  splendor,  equal  to  any  other  of  the  states  of  the  American  hemisphere. 

The  settling  of  this  region  well  deserves  a place  in  history.  Most  of  the  memorable  events  I have  myself  been  exer- 
cised in;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  win  briefly  relate  the  circumstances  of  my  adventures,  and  scenes  of  life,  from 
my  first  movement  to  this  country  until  this  day. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  1769,  that  I resigned  my  domestic  happiness  for  a time,  and  left  my  family 
and  peaceable  habitation  on  the  Yadkin  River,  in  North  Carolina,  to  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  America,  in  quest  of 
the  country  of  Kentucky,  in  company  with  John  Finley,  John  Stewart,  Joseph  Holden,  James  Monay,  and  William  Cool. 

We  proceeded  successfully,  and  after  a long  and  fatiguing  journey  through  a mountainous  wilderness,  in  a westward 
direction,  on  the  seventh  day  of  June  following  we  found  ourselves  on  Red-River,  where  John  Finley  had  formerly  been 
trading  with  the  Indians,  and,  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  saw  with  pleasure  the  beautiful  level  of  Kentucky. 

Here  let  me  observe,  that  for  some  time  we  had  experienced  the  most  uncomfortable  weather  as  a prelibation  of 
our  future  sufferings.  At  this  place  we  encamped,  and  made  a shelter  to  defend  us  from  the  inclement  season,  and  began 
to  hunt  and  reconnoiter  the  country.  We  found  every  where  abundance  of  wild  beasts  of  all  sorts,  through  this  vast  forest. 
The  buffalo  were  more  frequent  than  I have  seen  cattle  in  the  settlements,  browsing  on  the  leaves  of  the  cane,  or  cropping 
the  herbage  on  those  extensive  plains,  fearless,  because  ignorant,  of  the  violence  of  man.  Sometimes  we  saw  hundreds  in 
a drove,  and  the  numbers  about  the  salt  springs  were  amazing.  In  this  forest,  the  habitation  of  beasts  of  every  kind  natural 
to  America,  we  practiced  hunting  with  great  success,  until  the  twenty-second  day  of  December  following. 

This  day  John  Stewart  and  I had  a pleasing  ramble,  but  fortune  changed  the  scene  in  the  close  of  it.  We  had  passed 
through  a great  forest,  on  which  flood  myriads  of  trees,  some  gay  with  blossoms,  others  rich  with  fruits.  Nature  was  here  a 
series  of  wonders,  and  a fund  of  delight.  Here  she  displayed  her  ingenuity  and  industry  in  a variety  of  flowers  and  fruits,  beau- 
tifully coloured,  elegantly  shaped,  and  charmingly  flavoured;  and  we  were  diverted  with  innumerable  animals  presenting 
themselves  perpetually  to  our  view. 

In  the  decline  of  the  day,  near  Kentucky  river,  as  we  ascended  the  brow  of  a small  hill,  a number  of  Indians  rushed 
out  of  a thick  cane-brake  upon  us,  and  made  us  prisoners.  The  time  of  our  sorrow  was  nor  arrived,  and  the  scene  fully 
opened.  The  Indians  plundered  us  of  what  we  had,  and  kept  us  in  confinement  seven  days,  treating  us  with  common  savage 
usage.  During  this  time  we  discovered  no  uneasiness  or  desire  to  escape,  which  made  them  less  suspicious  of  us;  but  in  the 
dead  of  night,  as  we  lay  in  a thick  cane-brake  by  a large  fire,  when  sleep  had  locked  up  their  senses,  my  situation  not  dis- 
posing me  for  rest,  I touched  my  companion,  and  gently  awoke  him.  We  improved  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  departed, 
leaving  them  to  take  their  rest,  and  speedily  directed  our  course  towards  our  old  camp,  but  found  it  plundered,  and  the  com- 
pany dispersed  and  gone  home. 

About  this  time  my  brother.  Squire  Boon,  with  another  adventurer,  who  came  to  explore  the  country  shortly  after 
us,  was  wandering  through  the  forest,  determined  to  find  me  if  possible,  and  accidentally  found  our  camp.  Notwithstanding 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  our  company,  and  our  dangerous  situation,  as  surrounded  with  hostile  savages,  our  meeting 
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so  fortunately  in  the  wilderness  made  us  reciprocally  sensible  of  the  utmost  satisfaction.  So  much  does  friendship  triumph 
over  misfortune,  that  sorrows  and  sufferings  vanish  at  the  meeting  not  only  of  real  friends,  but  of  the  most  distant  acquain- 
tances, and  substitute  happiness  in  their  room. 

Soon  after  this,  my  companion  in  captivity,  John  Stewart,  was  killed  by  the  savages,  and  the  man  that  came  with 
my  brother  returned  home  by  himself.  We  were  then  in  a dangerous,  helpless  situation,  exposed  daily  to  perils  and  death 
amongst  savages  and  wild  beasts,  not  a white  man  in  the  country  but  ourselves. 

Thus  situated,  many  hundred  miles  from  our  families  in  the  howling  wilderness,  I believe  few  would  have  equally 
enjoyed  the  happiness  we  experienced.  I often  observed  to  my  brother.  You  see  now  how  little  nature  requires  to  be  satisfied. 
Felicity,  the  companion  of  content,  is  rather  found  in  our  own  breasts  than  in  the  enjoyment  of  external  things;  and  I firmly 
believe  it  requires  but  a little  philosophy  to  make  a man  happy  in  whatever  state  he  is.  This  consists  in  a full  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Providence;  and  a resigned  soul  finds  pleasure  in  a path  strewned  with  briars  and  thorns. 

We  continued  not  in  a state  of  indolence,  but  hunted  every  day,  and  prepared  a little  cottage  to  defend  us  from  the 
winter  storms.  We  remained  there  undisturbed  during  the  winter;  and  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1770,  my  brother  returned 
home  to  the  settlement  by  himself,  for  a new  recruit  of  horses  and  ammunition,  leaving  me  by  myself,  without  bread,  salt 
or  sugar,  without  company  of  my  fellow  creatures,  or  even  a horse  or  dog.  I confess  I never  before  was  under  greater  neces- 
sity of  exercising  philosophy  and  fortitude. 

A few  days  I passed  uncomfortably.  The  idea  of  a beloved  wife  and  family,  and  their  anxiety  upon  the  account  of 
my  absence  and  exposed  situation,  made  sensible  impressions  on  my  heart.  A thousand  dreadful  apprehensions  presented 
themselves  to  my  view,  and  had  undoubtedly  disposed  me  to  melancholy,  if  further  indulged. 

One  day  I undertook  a tour  through  the  country,  and  the  diversity  and  beauties  of  nature  I met  with  in  this 
charming  season,  expelled  every  gloomy  and  vexatious  thought.  Just  at  the  close  of  day  the  gentle  gales  retired,  and  left 
the  place  to  the  disposal  of  a profound  calm.  Not  a breeze  shook  the  most  tremulous  leaf.  I had  gained  the  summit  of  a 
commanding  ridge,  and,  looking  round  with  astonishing  delight,  beheld  the  ample  plains,  the  beauteous  tracts  below.  On 
the  other  hand,  I surveyed  the  famous  river  Ohio  that  rolled  in  silent  dignity,  marking  the  western  boundary  of  Kentucky 
with  inconceivable  grandeur.  At  a vast  distance  I beheld  the  mountains  lift  their  venerable  brows,  and  penetrate  the  clouds. 
All  things  were  still. 

I kindled  a fire  near  a fountain  of  sweet  water,  and  feasted  on  the  loin  of  a buck,  which  a few  hours  before  I had 
killed.  The  sullen  shades  of  night  soon  overspread  the  whole  hemisphere,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  gasp  after  the  hovering 
moisture.  My  roving  excursion  this  day  had  fatigued  my  body,  and  diverted  my  imagination.  I laid  me  down  to  sleep,  and 
I awoke  not  until  the  sun  had  chased  away  the  night. 

I continued  this  tour,  and  in  a few  days  explored  a considerable  part  of  the  country,  each  day  equally  pleased  as 
the  first.  I returned  again  to  my  old  camp,  which  was  not  disturbed  in  my  absence.  I did  not  confine  my  lodging  to  it,  but 
often  reposed  in  thick  cane-brakes,  to  avoid  the  savages,  who,  I believe,  often  visited  my  camp,  but  fortunately  for  me,  in 
my  absence. 

In  this  situation  I was  constantly  exposed  to  danger  and  death.  How  unhappy  such  a situation  for  a man  tor- 
mented with  fear,  which  is  vain  if  no  danger  comes,  and  if  it  does,  only  augments  the  pain.  It  was  my  happiness  to  be  des- 
titute of  this  afflicting  passion,  with  which  I had  the  greatest  reason  to  be  affected.  The  prowling  wolves  diverted  my 
nocturnal  hours  with  perpetual  howlings;  and  the  various  species  of  animals  in  this  vast  forest,  the  day  time,  were  contin- 
ually in  my  view. 

Thus  I was  surrounded  with  plenty  in  the  midst  of  want.  I was  happy  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  inconveniences. 
In  such  a diversity  it  was  impossible  I should  be  disposed  to  melancholy.  No  populous  city,  with  all  the  varieties  of  commerce 
and  stately  structures,  could  afford  so  much  pleasure  to  my  mind,  as  the  beauties  of  nature  I found  here. 

Thus,  through  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  sylvan  pleasures,  I spent  the  time  until  the  27th  day  of  July  following, 
when  my  brother,  to  my  great  felicity,  met  me,  according  to  appointment,  at  our  old  camp.  Shortly  after,  we  left  this  place, 
not  thinking  it  safe  to  stay  there  longer,  and  proceeded  to  Cumberland  River,  reconnoitering  that  part  of  the  country  until 
March,  1771,  and  giving  names  to  the  different  waters. 

Soon  after,  I returned  home  to  my  family,  with  a determination  to  bring  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  live  in  Ken- 
tucky, which  I esteemed  a second  paradise,  at  the  risk  of  my  life  and  fortune. 

I returned  safe  to  my  old  habitation,  and  found  my  family  in  happy  circumstances.  I sold  my  farm  on  the  Yadkin, 
and  what  goods  we  could  not  carry  with  us;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  1773,  bade  a farewell  to  our  friends, 
and  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Kentucky,  in  company  with  five  families  more,  and  forty  men  that  joined  us  in  Powel’s 
Valley,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  now  settled  parts  of  Kentucky. 

This  promising  beginning  was  soon  overcast  with  a cloud  of  adversity;  for  upon  the  tenth  day  of  October,  the  rear 
of  our  company  was  attacked  by  a number  of  Indians,  who  killed  six,  and  wounded  one  man.  Of  these  my  eldest  son  was 
one  that  fell  in  the  action.  Though  we  defended  ourselves,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  yet  this  unhappy  affair  scattered  our 
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cattle,  brought  us  into  extreme  difficulty,  and  so  discouraged  the  whole  company,  that  we  retreated  forty  miles,  to  the  set- 
tlement on  Clinch  River. 

We  had  passed  over  two  mountains,  viz.  Powel’s  and  Walden’s,  and  were  approaching  Cumberland  mountain 
when  this  adverse  fortune  overtook  us.  These  mountains  are  in  the  wilderness,  as  we  pass  from  the  old  settlements  in  Vir- 
ginia to  Kentucky,  are  ranged  in  a S.W.  and  N.E.  direction,  are  of  a great  length  and  breadth,  and  not  far  distant  from  each 
other.  Over  these,  nature  hath  formed  passes  that  are  less  difficult  than  might  be  expected  from  a view  of  such  huge  piles. 
The  aspect  of  these  cliffs  is  so  wild  and  horrid,  that  it  is  impossible  to  behold  them  without  terror.  The  spectator  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  nature  had  formerly  suffered  some  violent  convulsion;  and  that  there  are  the  dismembered  remains  of  the 
dreadful  shock;  the  ruins,  not  of  Persepolis  or  Palmyra,  but  of  the  world ! 

I remained  with  my  family  on  Clinch  until  the  sixth  of  June,  1774,  when  I and  one  Michael  Stoner  were  solicited 
by  Governor  Dunmore  of  Virginia,  to  go  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  conduct  into  the  settlement  a number  of  surveyors  that 
had  been  sent  thither  by  him  some  months  before;  this  country  having  about  this  time  drawn  the  attention  of  many  adven- 
turers. We  immediately  complied  with  the  Governor’s  request,  and  conducted  in  the  surveyors,  completing  a tour  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  through  many  difficulties,  in  sixty-two  days. 


1.  Boone  writes  in  his  "Adventures"  that  he  was  "constantly  exposed  to  danger  and  death."  How  did 
Filson  expect  this  narrative  to  help  persuade  individuals  and  families  to  settle  in  Kentucky? 

2.  What  features  of  this  narrative  might  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  Daniel  Boone  as  the 
quintessential  eighteenth-century  American  pioneer? 
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3-12  Alexander  Falconbridge,  The  African  Slave  Trade  (1788) 

Taken  from  "An  Account  of  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  Coast  of  Africe",  this  selection  is  a vivid  description 
of  the  "middle  passage".  Alexander  Falconbridge,  who  was  a surgeon  on  several  slave  ships,  was  well 
positioned  to  describe  the  horrors  of  the  journey  and  his  account  became  influential  among  English 
abolitionists.  Later  Falconbridge  was  named  the  Governor  of  a colony  of  freed  slaves  in  Sierra  Leone, 
Africa. 

As  soon  as  the  wretched  Africans,  purchased  at  the  fairs,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  black  traders,  they  experience  an  earnest 
of  those  dreadful  sufferings  which  they  are  doomed  in  future  to  undergo.  And  there  is  not  the  least  room  to  doubt,  but  that 
even  before  they  can  reach  the  fairs,  great  numbers  perish  from  cruel  usage,  want  of  food,  travelling  through  inhospitable 
deserts,  etc.  They  are  brought  from  the  places  where  they  are  purchased  to  Bonny,  etc.  in  canoes;  at  the  bottom  of  which 
they  lie,  having  their  hands  tied  with  a kind  of  willow  twigs,  and  a strict  watch  is  kept  over  them.  Their  usage  in  other 
respects,  during  the  time  of  passage,  which  generally  lasts  several  days,  is  equally  cruel.  Their  allowance  of  food  is  so 
scanty,  that  it  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  nature.  They  are,  besides,  much  exposed  to  the  violent  rains  which  frequently 
fall  here,  being  covered  only  with  mats  that  afford  but  a slight  defense;  and  as  there  is  usually  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canoes,  from  their  leaking,  they  are  scarcely  every  dry. 

Nor  do  these  unhappying  beings,  after  they  become  the  property  of  the  Europeans  (from  whom  as  a more  civilized 
people,  more  humanity  might  naturally  be  expected),  find  their  situation  in  the  least  amended.  Their  treatment  is  no  less 
rigorous.  The  men  Negroes,  on  being  brought  aboard  the  ship,  are  immediately  fastened  together,  two  and  two,  by  hand- 
cuffs on  their  wrists,  and  irons  riveted  on  their  legs.  They  are  then  sent  down  between  the  decks,  and  placed  in  an  apart- 
ment partitioned  off  for  that  purpose.  The  women  likewise  are  placed  in  a separate  room,  on  the  same  deck,  but  without 
being  ironed.  And  an  adjoining  room,  on  the  same  deck  is  besides  appointed  for  the  boys.  Thus  are  they  placed  in  different 
apartments. 

But  at  the  same  time,  they  are  frequently  stowed  so  close,  as  to  admit  of  no  other  posture  than  lying  on  their  sides. 
Neither  will  the  height  between  decks,  unless  directly  under  the  grating,  permit  them  the  indulgence  of  an  erect  posture; 
especially  where  there  are  platforms,  which  is  generally  the  case.  These  platforms  are  a kind  of  shelf,  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  breadth,  extending  from  the  side  of  the  ship  towards  the  centre.  They  are  placed  nearly  midway  between  the  decks, 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  each  deck.  Upon  these  the  Negroes  are  stowed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  on 
the  deck  underneath. 

. . . About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Negroes  are  generally  brought  upon  deck.  Their  irons  being  examined, 
a long  chain,  which  is  locked  to  a ring-bolt,  fixed  in  the  deck,  is  run  through  the  rings  of  the  shackles  of  the  men,  and  then 
locked  to  another  ring-bolt,  fixed  also  in  the  deck.  By  this  means  fifty  or  sixty,  and  sometimes  more,  are  fastened  to  one 
chain,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  rising,  or  endeavoring  to  escape.  If  the  weather  proves  favorable,  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  in  that  situation  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  are  disengaged  from  the  chain,  and  sent  down. 

. . . Upon  the  Negroes  refusing  to  take  sustenance,  I have  seen  coals  of  fire,  glowing  hot,  put  on  a shovel,  and 
placed  so  near  their  lips,  as  to  scorch  and  burn  them.  And  this  has  been  accompanied  with  threats,  of  forcing  them  to 
swallow  the  coals,  if  they  any  longer  persisted  in  refusing  to  eat.  These  means  have  generally  had  the  desired  effect.  I have 
also  been  credibly  informed  that  a certain  captain  in  the  slave  trade  poured  melted  lead  on  such  of  the  Negroes  as  obsti- 
nately refused  their  food. 

Exercise  being  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  they  are  sometimes  obligated  to  dance, 
when  the  weather  will  permit  their  coming  on  deck.  If  they  go  about  it  reluctantly,  or  do  not  move  with  agility,  they  are 
flogged;  a person  standing  by  them  all  the  time  with  at  cat-o’ -nine-tails  in  his  hand  for  that  purpose.  Their  music,  upon 
these  occasions,  consists  of  a drum,  sometimes  with  only  one  head;  and  when  that  is  worn  out,  they  do  not  scruple  to  make 
use  of  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  tubs  before  described.  The  poor  wretches  are  frequently  compelled  to  sing  also;  but  when 
they  do  so,  their  songs  are  generally,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  melancholy  lamentations  of  their  exile  from  their 
native  country. 

. . . On  board  some  ships,  the  common  sailors  are  allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  such  of  the  black  women 
whose  consent  they  can  procure.  And  some  of  them  have  been  known  to  take  the  inconstancy  of  their  paramours  so  much 
to  heart,  as  to  leap  overboard  and  drown  themselves.  The  officers  are  permitted  to  indulge  their  passions  among  them  at 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  are  guilty  of  such  brutal  excesses  as  disgrace  human  nature. 

The  hardships  and  inconveniences  suffered  by  the  Negroes  during  the  passage  are  scarcely  to  be  enumerated  or 
conceived.  They  are  far  more  violently  affected  by  the  seasickness  than  the  Europeans.  It  frequently  terminates  in  death, 
especially  among  the  women.  But  the  exclusion  of  the  fresh  air  is  among  the  most  intolerable.  For  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting this  needful  refreshment,  most  of  the  ships  in  the  slave  trade  are  provided,  between  the  decks,  with  five  or  six  air-ports 
on  each  side  of  the  ship,  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth;  in  addition  to  which,  some  few  ships,  but  not 
one  in  twenty,  have  what  they  denominate  wind-sails.  But  whenever  the  sea  is  rough  and  the  rain  heavy,  it  becomes  nec- 
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essary  to  shut  these,  and  every  other  conveyance  by  which  the  air  is  admitted.  The  fresh  air  being  thus  excluded,  the 
Negroes’  rooms  very  soon  grow  intolerably  hot.  The  confined  air,  rendered  noxious  by  the  effluvia  exhaled  from  their 
bodies,  and  by  being  repeatedly  breathed,  soon  produces  fevers  and  fluxes,  which  generally  carries  off  great  numbers  of 
them. 

. . . One  morning,  upon  examining  the  place  allotted  for  the  sick  Negroes,  I perceived  that  one  of  them,  who  was 
so  emaciated  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  was  missing,  and  was  convinced  that  he  must  have  gone  overboard  in  the  night, 
probably  to  put  a more  expeditious  period  to  his  sufferings.  And,  to  conclude  on  this  subject,  I could  not  help  being  sen- 
sibly affected,  on  a former  voyage,  at  observing  with  what  apparent  eagerness  a black  woman  seized  some  dirt  from  off 
an  African  yam,  and  put  it  into  her  mouth,  seeming  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  possessing  some  of  her  native  earth. 

From  these  instances  I think  it  may  have  been  clearly  deduced  that  the  unhappy  Africans  are  not  bereft  of  the  finer 
feelings,  but  have  a strong  attachment  to  their  native  country,  together  with  a just  sense  of  the  value  of  liberty.  And  the  sit- 
uation of  the  miserable  beings  above  described,  more  forcibly  urges  the  necessity  of  abolishing  a trade  which  is  the  source 
of  such  evils,  than  the  most  eloquent  harangue,  or  persuasive  arguments  could  do. 


1.  What  conditions  are  the  slaves  subjected  to  by  the  black  traders? 

2.  Describe  the  living  conditions  on  board  the  European  ships. 

3.  Identify  the  cruelties  reported  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  slaves  by  the  European  sailors. 
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3-13  Olaudah  Equiano,  The  Middle  Passage  (1788) 

This  account  of  the  "middle  passage"  comes  from  one  of  the  first  writings  by  an  ex-slave  and  the  orig- 
inator of  the  slave  narrative.  Equiano  was  born  in  Nigeria  and  was  kidnapped  into  slavery  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  After  a time  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  sold  to  a Virginia  planter  before  becoming  the  slave  of 
a merchant.  Years  later  he  was  able  to  buy  his  freedom  and  at  the  age  of  44,  he  wrote  "The  Interesting 
Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Olaudah  Equiano,  or  Gustavus  Vassa,  The  African.  Written  by  Himself".  Equiano 
became  an  abolitionist  and  made  the  expedition  to  settle  the  colony  of  ex-slaves  at  Sierra  Leone. 

. . . The  first  object  which  saluted  my  eyes  when  I arrived  on  the  coast  was  the  sea,  and  a slave  ship,  which  was  then  riding 
at  anchor,  and  waiting  for  its  cargo.  These  filled  me  with  astonishment,  which  was  soon  converted  into  terror  when  I was 
carried  on  board.  I was  immediately  handled  and  tossed  up  to  see  if  I were  sound  by  some  of  the  crew;  and  I was  now  per- 
suaded that  I had  gotten  into  a world  of  bad  spirits,  and  that  they  were  going  to  kill  me.  Their  complexions  too  differing 
so  much  from  ours,  their  long  hair,  and  the  language  they  spoke,  (which  was  very  different  from  any  I had  ever  heard) 
united  to  confirm  me  in  this  belief.  Indeed  such  were  the  horrors  of  my  views  and  fears  at  the  moment,  that,  if  ten  thou- 
sand worlds  had  been  my  own,  I would  have  freely  parted  with  them  all  to  have  exchanged  my  condition  with  that  of  the 
meanest  slave  in  my  own  country.  When  I looked  round  the  ship  too  and  saw  a large  furnace  of  copper  boiling,  and  a mul- 
titude of  black  people  of  every  description  chained  together,  every  one  of  their  countenances  expressing  dejection  and 
sorrow,  I no  longer  doubted  of  my  fate;  and,  quite  overpowered  with  horror  and  anguish,  I fell  motionless  on  the  deck  and 
fainted.  When  I recovered  a little  I found  some  black  people  about  me,  who  I believe  were  some  of  those  who  brought  me 
on  board,  and  had  been  receiving  their  pay;  they  talked  to  me  in  order  to  cheer  me,  but  all  in  vain.  I asked  them  if  we  were 
not  to  be  eaten  by  those  white  men  with  horrible  looks,  red  faces,  and  loose  hair.  They  told  me  I was  not;  and  one  of  the 
crew  brought  me  a small  portion  of  spirituous  liquor  in  a wine  glass;  but,  being  afraid  of  him,  I would  not  take  it  out  of 
his  hand.  One  of  the  blacks  therefore  took  it  from  him  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  I took  a little  down  my  palate,  which, 
instead  of  reviving  me,  as  they  thought  it  would,  threw  me  into  the  greatest  consternation  at  the  strange  feeling  it  produced, 
having  never  tasted  any  such  liquor  before.  Soon  after  this  the  blacks  who  brought  me  on  board  went  off,  and  left  me  aban- 
doned to  despair.  I now  saw  myself  deprived  of  all  chance  or  returning  to  my  native  country  or  even  the  least  glimpe  of 
hope  of  gaining  the  shore,  which  I now  considered  as  friendly;  and  I even  wished  for  my  former  slavery  in  preference  to 
my  present  situation,  which  was  filled  with  horrors  of  every  kind,  still  heightened  by  my  ignorance  of  what  I was  to 
undergo.  I was  not  long  suffered  to  indulge  my  grief;  I was  soon  put  down  under  the  decks,  and  there  I received  such  a 
salutation  in  my  nostrils  as  I had  never  experienced  in  my  life:  so  that,  with  the  loathsomeness  of  the  stench,  and  crying 
together,  I became  so  sick  and  low  that  I was  not  able  to  eat,  nor  had  I the  least  desire  to  taste  anything.  I now  wished  for 
the  last  friend,  death,  to  relieve  me;  but  soon,  to  my  grief,  two  of  the  white  men  offered  me  eatables;  and,  on  my  refusing 
to  eat,  one  of  them  held  me  fast  by  the  hands,  and  laid  me  across  I think  the  windlass,  and  tied  my  feet,  while  the  other 
flogged  me  severely.  I had  never  experienced  anything  of  this  kind  before;  and  although,  not  being  used  to  the  water,  I nat- 
urally feared  that  element  the  first  time  I saw  it,  yet  nevertheless,  could  I have  got  over  the  nettings,  I would  have  jumped 
over  the  side,  but  I could  not;  and,  besides,  the  crew  used  to  watch  us  very  closely  who  were  not  chained  down  to  the 
decks,  lest  we  should  leap  into  the  water:  and  I have  seen  some  of  these  poor  African  prisoners  most  severely  cut  for 
attempting  to  do  so,  and  hourly  whipped  for  not  eating.  This  indeed  was  often  the  case  with  myself.  In  a little  time  after, 
amongst  the  poor  chained  men,  I found  some  of  my  own  nation,  which  in  a small  degree  gave  ease  to  my  mind.  I inquired 
of  these  what  was  to  be  done  with  us;  they  gave  me  to  understand  we  were  to  be  carried  to  these  white  people’s  country 
to  work  for  them.  I then  was  a little  revived,  and  thought,  if  it  were  no  worse  than  working,  my  situation  was  not  so  des- 
perate: but  still  I feared  I should  be  put  to  death,  the  white  people  looked  and  acted,  as  I thought,  in  so  savage  a manner; 
for  I had  never  seen  among  any  people  such  instances  of  brutal  cruellty;  and  this  not  only  shewn  towards  us  blacks,  but 
also  to  some  of  the  whites  themselves.  One  white  man  in  particular  I saw  when  we  were  permitted  to  be  on  deck,  flogged 
so  unmercifully  with  a large  rope  near  the  foremast,  that  he  died  in  consequence  of  it;  and  they  tossed  him  over  the  side 
as  they  would  have  done  a brute.  This  made  me  fear  these  people  the  more;  and  I expected  nothing  less  than  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  I could  not  help  expressing  my  fears  and  apprehensions  to  some  of  my  countrymen:  I asked  them  if 
these  people  had  no  country,  but  lived  in  this  hollow  place  (the  ship):  they  told  me  they  did  not,  but  came  from  a distant 
one.  “Then,”  said  I,  “how  comes  it  in  all  our  country  we  never  heard  of  them?”  They  told  me  because  they  lived  so  very 
far  off.  I then  asked  where  were  their  women?  had  they  any  like  themselves?  “and  why,”  said  I,  “do  we  not  see  them?”  they 
answered,  because  they  were  left  behind.  . . . 

The  stench  of  the  hold  while  we  were  on  the  coast  was  so  intolerably  loathsome,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  remain 
there  for  any  time,  and  some  of  us  had  been  permitted  to  stay  on  the  deck  for  the  fresh  air;  but  now  that  the  whole  ship’s 
cargo  were  confined  together,  it  became  absolutely  pestilential.  The  closeness  of  the  place,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
added  to  the  number  in  the  ship,  which  was  so  crowded  that  each  had  scarcely  room  to  turn  himself,  almost  suffocated  us. 
This  produced  copious  perspirations,  so  that  the  air  soon  became  unfit  for  respiration,  from  a variety  of  loathsome  smells, 
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and  brought  on  a sickness  among  the  slaves,  of  which  many  died,  thus  falling  victims  to  the  improvident  avarice,  as  I may 
call  it,  of  their  purchasers.  This  wretched  situation  was  again  aggravated  by  the  galling  of  the  chains,  now  become  insup- 
portable; and  the  filth  of  the  necessary  tubs,  into  which  the  children  often  fell,  and  were  almost  suffocated.  The  shrieks  of 
the  women,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  rendered  the  whole  a scene  of  horror  almost  inconceivable.  Happily  perhaps  for 
myself  I was  soon  reduced  so  low  here  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  me  almost  always  on  deck;  and  from  my 
extreme  youth  I was  not  put  in  fetters.  In  this  situation  I expected  every  hour  to  share  the  fate  of  my  companions,  some  of 
whom  were  almost  daily  brought  upon  deck  at  the  point  of  death,  which  I began  to  hope  would  soon  put  an  end  to  my  mis- 
eries. Often  did  I think  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  much  more  happy  than  myself.  I envied  them  the  freedom  they 
enjoyed,  and  as  often  wished  I could  change  my  condition  for  theirs.  Every  circumstance  I met  with  served  only  to  render 
my  state  more  painful,  and  heighten  my  apprehensions,  and  my  opinion  of  the  cruelty  of  the  whites.  One  day  they  had  taken 
a number  of  fishes;  and  when  they  had  killed  and  satisfied  themselves  with  as  many  as  they  thought  fit,  to  our  astonish- 
ment who  were  on  the  deck,  rather  than  give  any  of  them  to  us  to  eat  as  we  expected,  they  tossed  the  remaining  fish  into 
the  sea  again,  although  we  begged  and  prayed  for  some  as  well  as  we  could,  but  in  vain;  and  some  of  my  countrymen, 
being  pressed  by  hunger,  took  an  opportunity,  when  they  thought  no  one  saw  them,  of  trying  to  get  a little  privately;  but 
they  were  discovered,  and  the  attempt  procured  them  some  very  severe  floggings.  . . . 

...  I and  some  few  more  slaves,  that  were  not  saleable  amongst  the  rest,  from  very  much  fretting,  were  shipped 
off  in  a sloop  for  North  America.  . . . While  I was  in  this  plantation  [in  Virginia]  the  gentleman,  to  whom  I suppose  the 
estate  belonged,  being  unwell,  I was  one  day  sent  for  to  his  dwelling  house  to  fan  him;  when  I came  into  the  room  where 
he  was  I was  very  much  affrighted  at  some  things  I saw,  and  the  more  so  as  I had  seen  a black  woman  slave  as  I came 
through  the  house,  who  was  cooking  the  dinner,  and  the  poor  creature  was  cruelly  loaded  with  various  kinds  of  iron 
machines;  she  had  one  particularly  on  her  head,  which  locked  her  mouth  so  fast  that  she  could  scarcely  speak;  and  could 
not  eat  nor  drink.  I was  much  astonished  and  shocked  at  this  contrivance,  which  I afterwards  learned  was  called  the  iron 
muzzle  . . . 


1.  Note  the  author's  beliefs  regarding  the  intent  and  character  of  his  captors  on  board  the  ship.  In 
what  terms  does  he  describe  his  captors?  What  does  he  assume  is  their  purpose  in  capturing  him? 

2.  How  does  he  view  the  prospect  of  work  once  they  reach  their  destination? 

3.  Identify  and  analyze  the  author's  conclusions  about  the  civilization  of  his  captors  based  on  their 
behavior. 
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PRELUDE  TO  REVOLUTION 


4-1  John  Peter  Zenger  and  the  Responsibility  of  the  Press  (1734) 

In  1733,  German  immigrant  John  Peter  Zenger  began  publishing  America's  first  party  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Weekly  Journal,  to  voice  opposition  to  the  policies  of  Governor  William  Cosby.  On  November 
17,  1734,  the  royal  governor  had  Zenger  arrested  and  charged  with  seditious  libel.  After  eight  months  in 
prison,  Zenger  went  to  trial.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Philadelphia  lawyer  Andrew  Hamilton  who  plead 
his  client's  case  directly  to  the  jury  instead  of  focusing  on  the  governor's  hand-picked  judges. 

Source:  John  Peter  Zenger,  A Brief  Narrative  of  the  Case  and  Trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  (1736). 
http://www.law.umkc.edu/faculty/projects/ftrials/Zengerlinks.htm 

Prosecuting  Attorney:  The  Case  before  the  court  is  whether  Mr.  Zenger  is  guilty  of  libeling  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  indeed  the  whole  administration  of  the  government.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  confessed  the  printing  and 
publishing,  and  I think  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  words  in  the  information  are  scandalous,  and  tend  to  sedi- 
tion, and  to  disquiet  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  province.  And  if  such  papers  are  not  libels,  I think  it  may  be 
said  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a libel. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  May  it  please  Your  Honor,  I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Attorney.  For  though  I freely  acknowledge  there  are 
such  things  as  libels,  yet  I must  insist,  at  the  same  time,  that  what  my  client  is  charged  with  is  not  a libel.  And  I 
observed  just  now  that  Mr.  Attorney,  in  defining  a libel,  made  use  of  the  words  “scandalous,  seditious,  and  tend 
to  disquiet  the  people.”  But  (whether  with  design  or  not  I will  not  say)  he  omitted  the  word  “false.” 
Prosecuting  Attorney:  I think  I did  not  omit  the  word  “false.”  But  it  has  been  said  already  that  it  may  be  a libel,  notwith- 
standing it  may  be  true. 

Mr  Hamilton:  In  this  I must  still  differ  with  Mr.  Attorney;.  . . we  are  to  be  tried  upon  this  information  now  before  the  court 
and  jury,  and  to  which  we  have  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  by  it  we  are  charged  printing  and  publishing  a certain  false, 
malicious,  seditious,  and  scandalous  libel.  This  word  “false”  must  have  some  meaning  or  how  came  it  there?.  . . 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  [of  the  Court]:  You  cannot  be  admitted,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  give  the  truth  of  a libel  in  evidence.  A libel 
is  not  to  be  justified;  for  it  is  nevertheless  a libel  that  it  is  true. 

Mr  Hamilton:  I thank  Your  Honor.  Then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  to  you  we  must  now  appeal,  for  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  the  facts  we  have  offered,  and  are  denied  the  liberty  to  prove.  And  let  it  not  seem  strange  that  I apply  myself 
to  you  in  this  manner.  I am  warranted  so  to  do  both  by  law  and  reason. 

The  law  supposes  you  to  be  summoned  out  of  the  neighborhood  where  the  fact  is  alleged  to  be  committed; 
and  the  reason  ...  is  because  you  are  supposed  to  have  the  best  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  is  to  be  tried.  And  were 
you  to  find  a verdict  against  my  client,  you  must  take  upon  you  to  say  the  papers  referred  to  in  the  information,  and 
which  we  acknowledge  we  printed  and  published,  are  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious.  . . . According  to  my  brief,  the 
facts  which  we  offer  to  prove  were  not  committed  in  a corner;  they  are  notoriously  known  to  be  true;  and  therefore 
in  your  justice  lies  our  safety.  And  as  we  are  denied  the  liberty  of  giving  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
published,  I will  beg  leave  to  lay  down,  as  a standing  rule  in  such  cases,  that  the  suppressing  of  evidence  ought 
always  to  be  taken  for  the  strongest  evidence;  and  I hope  it  will  have  weight  with  you..  . . 

I hope  to  be  pardoned,  sir,  for  my  zeal  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  an  old  and  wise  caution  that  when  our 
neighbor’s  house  is  on  fire,  we  ought  to  take  care  of  our  own.  For  though,  blessed  be  God,  I live  in  a government 
[Pennsylvania  colony]  where  liberty  is  well  understood,  and  freely  enjoyed,  yet  experience  has  shown  us  all  . . . 
that  a bad  precedent  in  one  government  is  soon  set  up  for  an  authority  in  another.  And  therefore  I cannot  but  think 
it  mine,  and  every  honest  man’s  duty,  that  (while  we  pay  all  due  obedience  to  men  in  authority)  we  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  be  on  our  guard  against  power,  wherever  we  apprehend  that  it  may  affect  ourselves  or  our  fellow  sub- 
jects. 

....  Old  and  weak  as  I am,  I should  think  it  my  duty,  if  required,  to  go  to  the  utmost  part  of  the  land,  where 
my  service  could  be  of  any  use,  in  assist — to  quench  the  flame  of  prosecutions  upon  informations,  set  on  foot  by  the 
government,  to  deprive  a people  of  the  right  of  remonstrating  (and  complaining  too)  of  the  arbitrary  attempts  of  men 
in  power.  Men  who  injure  and  oppress  the  people  under  their  administration  provoke  them  to  cry  out  and  complain; 
and  then  make  that  very  complaint  the  foundation  for  new  oppressions  and  prosecutions.  I wish  I could  say  there  were 
no  instances  of  this  kind. 

But  to  conclude.  The  question  before  the  court  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  not  of  small  nor  private  con- 
cern. It  is  not  the  cause  of  a poor  printer,  nor  of  New  York  alone,  which  you  are  now  trying.  No!  It  may,  in  its  con- 
sequence, affect  every  freeman  that  lives  under  a British  government  on  the  main  of  America.  It  is  the  best  cause.  It 
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is  the  cause  of  liberty.  And  I make  no  doubt  but  your  upright  conduct,  this  day,  will  not  only  entitle  you  to  the  love 
and  esteem  of  your  fellow  citizens;  but  every  man  who  prefers  freedom  to  a life  of  slavery  will  bless  and  honor  you, 
as  men  who  have  baffled  the  attempt  of  tyranny,  and,  by  an  impartial  and  uncorrupt  verdict,  have  laid  a noble  foun- 
dation for  securing  to  ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  our  neighbors,  that  to  which  nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country  have 
given  us  a right — the  liberty  both  of  exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power  (in  these  parts  of  the  world,  at  least)  by 
speaking  and  writing  the  truth.  . . . 

Mr.  Chief  Justice:  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:  The  great  pains  Mr.  Hamilton  has  taken  to  show  how  little  regard  juries  are  to 
pay  to  the  opinion  of  judges,  and  his  insisting  so  much  upon  the  conduct  of  some  judges  in  trials  of  this  kind,  is 
done  no  doubt  with  a design  that  you  should  take  but  very  little  notice  of  what  I might  say  upon  this  occasion.  I 
shall  therefore  only  observe  to  you  that  as  the  facts  or  words  in  the  information  are  confessed,  the  only  thing  that 
can  come  in  question  before  you  is  whether  the  words  as  set  forth  in  the  information  make  a libel.  And  that  is  a 
matter  of  law,  no  doubt,  and  which  you  may  leave  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  I humbly  beg  Your  Honor’s  pardon,  I am  very  much  misapprehended  if  you  suppose  that  what  I said  was 
so  designed.  Sir,  you  know  I made  an  apology  for  the  freedom  that  I found  myself  under  a necessity  of  using  upon 
this  occasion.  I said  there  was  nothing  personal  designed.  It  arose  from  the  nature  of  our  defense. 


1.  Andrew  Hamilton  did  not  contest  the  prosecution's  argument  that  Zenger  had  printed  and  published 
allegedly  libelous  materials  in  the  Weekly  Journal.  What  line  of  argument  did  he  take  in  the  defense 
of  his  client? 

2.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  jury's  "not  guilty"  verdict  beyond  the  obvious  victory  for  Hamilton 
and  Zenger?  What  does  the  verdict  say  about  the  independence  of  the  jury? 
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4-2  Declaration  of  the  Injured  Frontier  Inhabitants  [of  Pennsylvania]  (1764) 

Having  learned  little  from  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  British  sought  to  impose  their  will  on  the 
Native  American  peoples  of  the  region.  The  Ottawa  revolt,  commonly  called  Pontiac's  Rebellion  after  the 
dominant  chieftan  in  the  conflict,  was  the  result.  Colonials  called  "the  Paxton  Boys"  raided  settlements 
and  massacred  inhabitants  leading  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others  to  decry  the  violence.  This  reading  is 
a justification  of  the  actions  of  the  colonials. 

Source:  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  10  vols.  (1852),  vol.  IX  (1762-1771),  pp. 

142-145. 

Inasmuch  as  the  killing  those  Indians  at  Conestogoe  Manor  and  Lancaster  has  been,  and  may  be,  the  subject  of  much 
Conversation,  and  by  invidious  Representations  of  it,  which  some,  we  doubt  not,  will  industriously  spread,  many  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  Affairs  may  be  led  to  pass  a Severe  Censure  on  the  Authors  of  those  Facts,  and  any  others 
of  the  like  nature,  which  may  hereafter  happen,  than  we  are  persuaded  they  would  if  matters  were  duly  understood  and 
deliberated.  We  think  it,  therefore,  proper  thus  openly  to  declare  ourselves,  and  render  some  brief  hints  of  the  reasons  of 
our  Conduct,  which  we  must,  and  frankly  do  confess,  nothing  but  necessity  itself  could  induce  us  to,  or  justify  us  in,  as  it 
bears  an  appearance  of  flying  in  the  face  of  Authority,  and  is  attended  with  much  labour,  fatigue,  and  expence. 

Ourselves,  then,  to  a Man,  we  profess  to  be  loyal  Subjects  to  the  best  of  Kings,  our  rightful  Sovereign  George  the 
third,  firmly  attached  to  his  Royal  Person,  Interest,  and  Government,  & of  consequence,  equally  opposite  to  the  Enemies 
of  His  Throne  & Dignity  whether  openly  avowed,  or  more  dangerously  concealed  under  a mask  of  falsly  pretended  Friend- 
ship, and  chearfully  willing  to  offer  our  Substance  & Lives  in  his  Cause. 

These  Indians,  known  to  be  firmly  connected  in  Friendship  with  our  openly  avowed  embittered  Enemies,  and  some 
of  whom  have,  by  several  Oaths,  been  proved  to  be  murderers,  and  who,  by  their  better  acquaintance  with  the  Situation  and 
State  of  our  Frontier,  were  more  capable  of  doing  us  mischief,  we  saw,  with  indignation,  cherished  and  caressed  as  dearest 
Friends;  But  this,  alas!  Is  but  a part,  a small  part,  of  that  excessive  regard  manifested  to  Indians,  beyond  His  Majesty’s  loyal 
Subjects,  whereof  we  complain,  and  which,  together  with  various  other  Grievances,  have  not  only  enflamed  with  resent- 
ment the  Breasts  of  a number,  and  urged  them  to  the  disagreeable  Evidence  of  it  they  have  been  constrained  to  give,  but 
have  heavily  displeased  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  good  Inhabitants  of  this  Province. 

Should  we  here  reflect  to  former  Treaties,  the  exorbitant  presents  and  great  Servility  therein  paid  to  Indians,  have 
long  been  oppressive  Grievances  we  have  groaned  under;  and  when  at  the  last  Indian  Treaty  held  at  Lancaster,  not  only  was 
the  Blood  of  our  many  murdered  Brethren  tamely  covered,  but  our  poor  unhappy  captivated  Friends  abandoned  to  slavery 
among  the  Savages,  by  concluding  a Friendship  with  the  Indians,  and  allowing  them  a plenteous  trade  of  all  kinds  of 
Commodities,  without  those  being  restored,  or  any  properly  spirited  Requisition  made  of  them;  How  general  Dissatisfac- 
tion those  Measures  gave,  the  Murmurs  of  all  good  People  (loud  as  they  dare  to  utter  them)  to  this  day  declare,  and  had 
here  infatuated  Steps  of  Conduct,  and  a manifest  Partiality  in  favour  of  Indians,  made  a final  pause,  happy  had  it  been;  We 
perhaps  had  grieved  in  silence  for  our  abandoned,  enslaved  Brethren  among  the  Heathen;  but  matters  of  a later  Date  are 
still  more  flagrant  Reasons  of  Complaint.  When  last  Summer  His  Majesty’s  Forces,  under  the  Command  of  Colonel  Bou- 
quet, marched  through  this  Province,  and  a demand  was  made  by  His  Excellency  General  Amherst,  of  Assistance  to  escort 
Provisions,  &c.  to  relieve  that  important  Post,  Fort  Pitt,  yet  not  one  man  was  granted,  although  never  anything  appeared 
more  reasonable  or  necessary,  as  the  interest  of  the  Province  lay  so  much  at  stake,  and  the  standing  of  the  Frontier  Settle- 
ments, in  any  manner,  evidently  depended,  under  God,  on  the  almost  despaired  of  success  of  His  Majesty’s  little  Army, 
whose  Valour  the  whole  Frontiers  with  gratitude  acknowledge,  and  as  the  happy  means  of  having  saved  from  ruin  great  part 
of  the  Province;  But  when  a number  of  Indians,  falsely  pretended  Friends,  and  having  among  them  some  proved  on  Oath 
to  have  been  guilty  of  Murder  since  this  War  begun,  when  they,  together  with  others,  known  to  his  Majesty’s  Enemies,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  Battle  against  Col.  Bouquet,  reduced  to  Distress  by  the  Destruction  of  their  Corn  at  the  Great  Island, 
and  up  the  East  Branch  of  Susquehanna,  pretend  themselves  Friends  and  desire  a Subsistance,  they  are  openly  caressed,  & 
the  Publick,  that  could  not  be  indulged  the  liberty  of  contributing  to  His  Majesty’s  assistance,  obliged,  as  Tributaries  to  Sav- 
ages, to  support  these  Villians,  these  Enemies  to  our  King  & our  Country;  nor  only  so,  but  the  hands  that  were  closely  shut, 
nor  would  grant  His  Majesty’s  General  a single  Farthing  against  a Savage  Foe,  have  been  liberally  opened,  and  the  Pub- 
lick  money  basely  prostituted  to  hire,  at  an  exorbitant  Rate,  a mercenary  Guard  to  protect  His  Majesty’s  worst  of  Enemies, 
those  falsy  pretended  Indian  friends,  while,  at  the  same  time.  Hundreds  of  poor  distressed  Families  of  His  Majesty’s  Sub- 
jects, obliged  to  abandon  their  Possessions  & fly  for  their  lives  at  least,  are  left,  except  a small  Relief  at  first,  in  the  most 
distressing  Circumstances,  to  starve  neglected,  save  what  the  friendly  hand  of  private  Donations  has  contributed  to  their 
support,  wherein  they  who  are  most  profuse  towards  Savages,  have  carefully  avoided  having  any  part.  When  last  Summer 
the  Troops  raised  for  Defence  of  the  Province  were  limited  to  certain  Bounds,  nor  suffered  to  attempt  annoying  our  Ene- 
mies in  their  Habitations,  and  a number  of  brave  Volunteers,  equipped  at  their  own  Expence  in  September,  up  the  Susque- 
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hanna,  met  and  defeated  their  Enemy,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  number,  and  having  others  dangerously  wounded,  not 
the  least  thanks  or  acknowledgement  was  made  them  from  the  Legislature  for  the  confessed  Service  they  had  done,  nor  only 
the  least  notice  or  Care  taken  of  their  wounded;  Whereas,  when  a Seneca,  who,  by  the  Informany  of  many,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  Confession,  had  been,  through  the  last  War,  our  inveterate  Enemy,  had  got  a cut  in  his  Head,  last  Summer,  in  a 
quarrel  he  had  with  his  own  Cousin,  & it  was  reported  in  Philadelphia  that  his  Wound  was  dangerous,  a Doctor  was  imme- 
diately employed  and  sent  to  Fort  Augusta  to  take  care  of  him,  and  cure  him  if  possible.  To  these  may  be  added,  that 
though  it  was  impossible  to  obtain,  through  the  Summer,  or  even  yet,  any  Premium  for  Indian  Scalps,  or  encouragement 
to  excite  Volunteers  to  go  forth  against  them;  Yet,  when  a few  of  them  known  to  be  the  fast  friends  of  our  Enemies,  and 
some  of  them  murderers  themselves,  when  these  have  been  struck  by  a distressd,  bereft,  injured  Frontier,  a liberal  reward 
is  offered  for  apprehending  the  Perpetrators  of  that  horrible  Crime  of  Killing  his  Majesty’s  Cloaked  Enemies,  and  their  Con- 
duct painted  in  the  most  atrocious  Colours,  while  the  horrid  Ravages,  cruel  murders  and  most  shocking  Barbarities,  com- 
mitted by  Indians  on  His  Majesty’s  Subjects,  are  covered  over,  and  excused,  under  the  charitable  Term  of  this  being  their 
method  of  making  War.  But  to  recount  the  many  repeated  Grievances,  whereof  we  might  justly  complain,  and  instances  of 
a most  violent  attachment  to  Indians,  were  tedious  beyond  the  patience  of  a Job  to  endure,  nore  an  better  be  expected,  nor 
need  we  be  surprized  at  Indians  insolence  & Villainy,  when  it  is  considered,  and  which  can  be  proved  from  the  Publick 
Records  of  a certain  County,  that  sometime  before  Conrad  Weiser  died,  some  Indians  belonging  to  the  Great  Island  or 
Wighalousing,  assured  him  that  Israel  Pemberton  (an  ancient  leader  of  that  Faction,  which  for  so  long  a time  have  found 
means  to  enslave  the  Province  of  Indians),  together  with  others  of  the  Friends,  had  given  them  a Rod  to  scourge  the  White 
People  that  were  settled  on  the  purchased  Lands,  for  that  Onas  had  cheated  them  out  of  a great  deal  of  Land,  or  had  not 
given  near  sufficient  Price  for  what  he  had  bought;  and  that  the  Traders  ought  also  to  be  scourged,  for  that  they  defrauded 
the  Indians,  by  selling  Goods  to  them  at  too  dear  a rate;  and  that  this  Relation  is  matter  of  Fact,  can  easily  be  proved  in 
the  County  of  Berks.  Such  is  our  unhappy  Situation,  under  the  Villainy,  Infatuation  and  Influence  of  a certain  Faction,  that 
have  got  the  Political  Reins  in  their  hands,  and  tamely  tyrannize  over  the  other  good  Subjects  of  the  Province.  And  can  it 
be  thought  strange,  that  a Scene  of  such  treatment  as  this,  & the  now  adding,  in  this  critical  Juncture,  to  all  our  former  Dis- 
tresses, that  disagreeable  Burthen  of  supporting,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Province,  at  so  great  an  Expence,  between  one  and 
two  hundred  Indians,  to  the  great  Disquietude  of  the  Majority  of  the  good  Inhabitants  of  this  Province,  should  awaken  the 
resentment  of  a people  grossly  abused,  unrighteously  burthened,  and  made  Dupes  and  Slaves  to  Indians?  And  must  not  all 
well  disposed  people  entertain  a charitable  Sentiment  of  those  who,  at  their  own  great  Expence  and  Trouble,  have  attempted 
or  shall  attempt,  rescuing  a labouring  Land  from  a Weight  so  oppressive,  unreasonable  and  unjust?  It  is  this  we  design,  it 
is  this  we  are  resolved  to  prosecute,  though  it  is  with  great  Reluctance  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  a Measure  not  so  agreeable 
as  could  be  desired,  and  to  which  Extremity  alone  compels. 

“GOD  SAVE  THE  KING” 


1.  Summarize  the  grievances  of  the  writers  of  this  text  in  regard  to  British  treatment  of  the  Indian 
population  compared  to  their  own  treatment  by  the  British  government. 

2.  What  seem  to  be  the  goals  of  the  writers  in  addressing  these  concerns  to  the  authorities  and  the 
King? 
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4-3  Benjamin  Franklin,  Testimony  Against  the  Stamp  Act  (1766) 

In  1765  Parliament  passed  the  first  internal  tax  on  the  colonists,  known  as  the  Stamp  Act.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  a colonial  agent  in  London  at  the  time  and,  as  colonial  opposition  to  the  act  grew,  found 
himself  representing  these  views  to  the  British  government.  In  his  testimony  from  Parliament  he 
describes  the  role  of  taxes  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  economic  relationship  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  and  place  of  abode? 

A.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  pay  any  considerable  taxes  among  themselves? 

A.  Certainly  many,  and  very  heavy  taxes. 

Q.  What  are  the  present  taxes  in  Pennsylvania,  laid  by  the  laws  of  the  colony? 

A.  There  are  taxes  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal;  a poll  tax;  a tax  on  all  offices,  professions,  trades,  and  businesses, 
according  to  their  profits;  an  excise  on  all  wine,  rum,  and  other  spirit;  and  a duty  of  ten  pounds  per  head  on  all 
Negroes  imported,  with  some  other  duties. 

Q.  For  what  purposes  are  those  taxes  laid? 

A.  For  the  support  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments  of  the  country,  and  to  discharge  the  heavy  debt  contracted  in  the 
last  [Seven  Years’]  war.  . . . 

Q.  Are  not  all  the  people  very  able  to  pay  those  taxes? 

A.  No.  The  frontier  counties,  all  along  the  continent,  have  been  frequently  ravaged  by  the  enemy  and  greatly  impoverished, 
are  able  to  pay  very  little  tax.  . . . 

Q.  Are  not  the  colonies,  from  their  circumstances,  very  able  to  pay  the  stamp  duty? 

A.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  colonies  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  for  one  year. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  money  arising  from  the  stamps  was  all  to  be  laid  out  in  America? 

A.  I know  it  is  appropriated  by  the  act  to  the  American  service;  but  it  will  be  spent  in  the  conquered  colonies,  where  the 
soldiers  are,  not  in  the  colonies  that  pay  it.  . . . 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  America  should  be  protected  by  this  country  and  pay  no  part  of  the  expense? 

A.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  colonies  raised,  clothed,  and  paid,  during  the  last  war,  near  25,000  men,  and  spent  many  mil- 
lions. 

Q.  Where  you  not  reimbursed  by  Parliament? 

A.  We  were  only  reimbursed  what,  in  your  opinion,  we  had  advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  or  beyond  what  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  us;  and  it  was  a very  small  part  of  what  we  spent.  Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  dis- 
bursed about  500,000  pounds,  and  the  reimbursements,  in  the  whole,  did  not  exceed  60,000  pounds.  . . . 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  America  would  submit  to  pay  the  stamp  duty,  if  it  was  moderated? 

A.  No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms.  . . . 

Q.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great  Britain  before  the  year  1763? 

A.  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  willingly  to  the  government  of  the  Crown,  and  paid,  in  all  their  courts,  obedience 
to  acts  of  Parliament.  . . . 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a future  tax,  imposed  on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  the  Stamp  Act?  How  would  the  Amer- 
icans receive  it? 

A.  Just  as  they  do  this.  They  would  not  pay  it. 

Q.  Have  not  you  heard  of  the  resolutions  of  this  House,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  asserting  the  right  of  Parliament 
relating  to  America,  including  a power  to  tax  the  people  there? 

A.  Yes,  I have  heard  of  such  resolutions. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  on  those  resolutions? 

A.  They  will  think  them  unconstitutional  and  unjust. 

Q.  Was  it  an  opinion  in  America  before  1763  that  the  Parliament  had  no  right  to  lay  taxes  and  duties  there? 

A.  I never  heard  any  objection  to  the  right  of  laying  duties  to  regulate  commerce;  but  a right  to  lay  internal  taxes  was  never 
supposed  to  be  in  Parliament,  as  we  are  not  represented  there.  . . . 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  ever  dispute  the  controlling  power  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  commerce? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Can  anything  less  than  a military  force  carry  the  Stamp  Act  into  execution? 

A.  I do  not  see  how  a military  force  can  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 
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Q.  Why  may  it  not? 

A.  Suppose  a military  force  sent  into  America;  they  will  find  nobody  in  arms;  what  are  they  then  to  do?  They  cannot  force 
a man  to  take  stamps  who  chooses  to  do  without  them.  They  will  not  find  a rebellion;  they  may  indeed  make  one. 

Q.  If  the  act  is  not  repealed,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  consequences? 

A.  A total  loss  of  the  respect  and  affection  the  people  of  America  bear  to  this  country,  and  of  all  the  commerce  that  depends 
on  that  respect  and  affection. 

Q.  How  can  the  commerce  be  affected? 

A.  You  will  find  that,  if  the  act  is  not  repealed,  they  will  take  very  little  of  your  manufactures  in  a short  time. 

Q.  Is  it  in  their  power  to  do  without  them? 

A.  I think  they  may  very  well  do  without  them. 

Q.  Is  it  their  interest  not  to  take  them? 

A.  The  goods  they  take  from  Britain  are  either  necessaries,  mere  conveniences,  or  superfluities.  The  first,  as  cloth,  etc.,  with 
a little  industry  they  can  make  at  home;  the  second  they  can  do  without  till  they  are  able  to  provide  them  among 
themselves;  and  the  last,  which  are  mere  articles  of  fashion,  purchased  and  consumed  because  the  fashion  in  a 
respected  country;  but  will  now  be  detested  and  rejected.  The  people  have  already  struck  off,  by  general  agree- 
ment, the  use  of  all  goods  fashionable  in  mourning.  . . . 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  would  it  induce  the  assemblies  of  America  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  them,  and  would  they  erase  their  resolutions  [against  the  Stamp  Act]? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Is  there  no  means  of  obliging  them  to  erase  those  resolutions? 

A.  None  that  I know  of;  they  will  never  do  it,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  Is  there  a power  on  earth  that  can  force  them  to  erase  them? 

A.  No  power,  how  great  soever,  can  force  men  to  change  their  opinions.  . . . 

Q.  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans? 

A.  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  is  now  their  pride? 

A.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till  they  can  make  new  ones. 


1.  According  to  Franklin,  how  had  Americian  sentiment  toward  England  changed  between  1763  and 
the  time  of  this  testimony?  What  factors  led  to  this  change? 

2.  What  kind  of  a rebellion  does  Franklin  suggest  may  occur  if  taxes  on  goods  manufactured  in 
England  continues? 

3.  What  does  Franklin  mean  by  saying  that  the  pride  of  America  is  wearing  their  old  clothes  over 
again,  till  they  can  make  new  ones"?  What  does  this  day  about  American  attitudes  toward  England? 
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4-4  "Letters  From  a Farmer  in  Pennsylvania"  (1767) 

Written  by  Philadelphia  lawyer  John  Dickinson,  the  "Letters"  were  in  fact  a series  of  newspaper  articles 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  between  1767  and  1768.  Dickinson's  purpose  was  to  encourage 
protest  against  British  taxation  policies  and  resistance  to  legislation  he  deemed  unjust.  Largely  repeating 
the  arguments  found  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  Dickinson  championed  non-violent 
measures  such  as  nonimportation  agreements. 

Source:  Archiving  Early  America 

http://www.earlyamerica.com/earlyamerica/bookmarks/farmer/farmtext.html 
My  Dear  Countrymen, 

I am  a farmer,  settled  after  a variety  of  fortunes  near  the  banks  of  the  River  Delaware  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
received  a liberal  education  and  have  been  engaged  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life;  but  am  now  convinced  that  a man  may  be 
as  happy  without  bustle  as  with  it.  My  farm  is  small;  my  servants  are  few  and  good;  I have  a little  money  at  interest;  I wish 
for  no  more;  my  employment  in  my  own  affairs  is  easy;  and  with  a contented,  grateful  mind  ...  I am  completing  the 
number  of  days  allotted  to  me  by  divine  goodness. 

Being  generally  master  of  my  time,  I spend  a good  deal  of  it  in  a library,  which  I think  the  most  valuable  part  of 
my  small  estate;  and  being  acquainted  with  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  abilities  and  learning  who  honor  me  with  their 
friendship,  I have  acquired,  I believe,  a greater  share  of  knowledge  in  history  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  my  country 
than  is  generally  attained  by  men  of  my  class,  many  of  them  not  being  so  fortunate  as  I have  been  in  the  opportunities  of 
getting  information. 

From  infancy  I was  taught  to  love  humanity  and  liberty.  Inquiry  and  experience  have  since  confirmed  my  rever- 
ence for  the  lessons  then  given  me  by  convincing  me  more  fully  of  their  truth  and  excellence.  Benevolence  toward  mankind 
excites  wishes  for  their  welfare,  and  such  wishes  endear  the  means  of  fulfilling  them.  These  can  be  found  in  liberty  only, 
and  therefore  her  sacred  cause  ought  to  be  espoused  by  every  man,  on  every  occasion,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  As  a 
charitable  but  poor  person  does  not  withhold  his  mite  because  he  cannot  relieve  all  the  distresses  of  the  miserable,  so 
should  not  any  honest  man  suppress  his  sentiments  concerning  freedom,  however  small  their  influence  is  likely  to  be. 
Perhaps  he  may  “touch  some  wheel”  that  will  have  an  effect  greater  than  he  could  reasonably  expect. 

These  being  my  sentiments,  I am  encouraged  to  offer  to  you,  my  countrymen,  my  thoughts  on  some  late  transac- 
tions that  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you.  Conscious  of  my  defects,  I have  waited  some  time  in  expec- 
tation of  seeing  the  subject  treated  by  persons  much  better  qualified  for  the  task;  but  being  therein  disappointed,  and 
apprehensive  that  longer  delays  will  be  injurious,  I venture  at  length  to  request  the  attention  of  the  public,  pray  that  these  lines 
may  be  read  with  the  same  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  British  America  with  which  they  were  written. 

With  a good  deal  of  surprise  I have  observed  that  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  as  injurious 
in  its  principle  to  the  liberties  of  these  colonies  as  the  Stamp  Act  was:  I mean  the  act  for  suspending  the  legislation  of  New 
York. 

The  assembly  of  that  government  complied  with  a former  act  of  Parliament,  requiring  certain  provisions  to  be 
made  for  the  troops  in  America,  in  every  particular,  I think,  except  the  articles  of  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar.  In  my  opinion 
they  acted  imprudently,  considering  all  circumstances,  in  not  complying  so  far  as  would  have  given  satisfaction  as  several 
colonies  did.  But  my  dislike  of  their  conduct  in  that  instance  has  not  blinded  me  so  much  that  I cannot  plainly  perceive  that 
they  have  been  punished  in  a manner  pernicious  to  American  freedom  and  justly  alarming  to  all  the  colonies. 

If  the  British  Parliament  has  a legal  authority  to  issue  an  order  that  we  shall  furnish  a single  article  for  the  troops 
here  and  compel  obedience  to  that  order,  they  have  the  same  right  to  issue  an  order  for  us  supply  those  troops  with  arms, 
clothes,  and  every  necessary,  and  to  compel  obedience  to  that  order  also;  in  short,  to  lay  any  burdens  they  please  upon  us. 
What  is  this  but  taxing  us  at  a certain  sum  and  leaving  us  only  the  manner  of  raising  it?  How  is  this  mode  more  tolerable 
than  the  Stamp  Act?  Would  that  act  have  appeared  more  pleasing  to  Americans  if,  being  ordered  thereby  to  raise  the  sum 
total  of  the  taxes,  the  mighty  privilege  had  been  left  to  them  of  saying  how  much  should  be  paid  for  an  instrument  of 
writing  on  paper,  and  how  much  for  another  on  parchment? 

An  act  of  Parliament  commanding  us  to  do  a certain  thing,  if  it  has  any  validity,  is  a tax  upon  us  for  the  expense 
that  accrues  in  complying  with  it,  and  for  this  reason,  I believe,  every  colony  on  the  continent  that  chose  to  give  a mark 
of  their  respect  for  Great  Britain,  in  complying  with  the  act  relating  to  the  troops,  cautiously  avoided  the  mention  of  that 
act,  lest  their  conduct  should  be  attributed  to  its  supposed  obligation. 

The  matter  being  thus  stated,  the  assembly  of  New  York  either  had  or  had  no  right  to  refuse  submission  to  that  act. 
If  they  had,  and  I imagine  no  American  will  say  they  had  not,  then  the  Parliament  had  no  right  to  compel  them  to  execute 
it.  If  they  had  not  that  right,  they  had  no  right  to  punish  them  for  not  executing  it;  and  therefore  had  no  right  to  suspend 
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their  legislation,  which  is  a punishment.  In  fact,  if  the  people  of  New  York  cannot  be  legally  taxed  but  by  their  own  rep- 
resentatives, they  cannot  be  legally  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  legislation,  only  for  insisting  on  that  exclusive  privilege  of 
taxation.  If  they  may  be  legally  deprived  in  such  a case  of  the  privilege  of  legislation,  why  may  they  not,  with  equal 
reason,  be  deprived  of  every  other  privilege?  Or  why  may  not  every  colony  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  when  any  of 
them  shall  dare  to  deny  their  assent  to  any  impositions  that  shall  be  directed?  Or  what  signifies  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
if  these  colonies  are  to  lose  their  other  privileges  by  not  tamely  surrendering  that  of  taxation? 

There  is  one  consideration  arising  from  the  suspension  which  is  not  generally  attended  to  but  shows  its  importance 
very  clearly.  It  was  not  necessary  that  this  suspension  should  be  caused  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  The  Crown  might  have 
restrained  the  governor  of  New  York  even  from  calling  the  assembly  together,  by  its  prerogative  in  the  royal  governments. 
This  step,  I sup  pose,  would  have  been  taken  if  the  conduct  of  the  assembly  of  New  York  had  been  regarded  as  an  act  of 
disobedience  to  the  Crown  alone.  But  it  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  “disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  British  legislature.” 
This  gives  the  suspension  a consequence  vastly  more  affecting.  It  is  a parliamentary  assertion  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  British  legislature  over  these  colonies  in  the  point  of  taxation;  and  it  is  intended  to  compel  New  York  into  a submis- 
sion to  that  authority.  It  seems  therefore  to  me  as  much  a violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  that  province,  and  con- 
sequently of  all  these  colonies,  as  if  the  Parliament  had  sent  a number  of  regiments  to  be  quartered  upon  them,  till  they 
should  comply. 

For  it  is  evident  that  the  suspension  meant  as  a compulsion;  and  the  method  of  compelling  is  totally  indifferent. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  sight  of  red  coats  and  the  hearing  of  drums  would  have  been  most  alarming,  because  people 
are  generally  more  influenced  by  their  eyes  and  ears  than  by  their  reason.  But  whoever  seriously  considers  the  matter 
must  perceive  that  a dreadful  stroke  is  aimed  at  the  liberty  of  these  colonies.  I say  of  these  colonies;  for  the  cause  of  one 
is  the  cause  of  all.  If  the  Parliament  may  lawfully  deprive  New  York  of  any  of  her  rights,  it  may  deprive  any  or  all  the  other 
colonies  of  their  rights;  and  nothing  can  possibly  so  much  encourage  such  at  tempts  as  a mutual  inattention  to  the  interest 
of  each  other.  To  divide  and  thus  to  destroy  is  the  first  political  maxim  in  attacking  those  who  are  powerful  by  their  union. 
He  certainly  is  not  a wise  man  who  folds  his  arms  and  reposes  himself  at  home,  seeing  with  unconcern  the  flames  that  have 
invaded  his  neighbor’s  house  without  using  any  endeavors  to  extinguish  them.  When  Mr.  Hampden’s  ship-money  cause  for 
3s.  4d.  was  tried,  all  the  people  of  England,  with  anxious  expectations,  interested  themselves  in  the  important  decision;  and 
when  the  slightest  point  touching  the  freedom  of  one  colony  is  agitated,  I earnestly  wish  that  all  the  rest  may  with  equal 
ardor  support  their  sister.  Very  much  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  I hope  more  at  present  is  unnecessary. 

With  concern  I have  observed  that  two  assemblies  of  this  province  have  sat  and  adjourned  without  taking  any 
notice  of  this  act.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked:  What  would  have  been  proper  for  them  to  do?  I am  by  no  means  fond  of  inflam- 
matory measures.  1 detest  them.  I should  be  sorry  that  anything  should  be  done  which  might  justly  displease  our  sovereign 
or  our  mother  country.  But  a firm,  modest  exertion  of  a free  spirit  should  never  be  wanting  on  public  occasions.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  assembly  to  have  ordered  our  agents  to  represent  to  the  King’s  ministers 
their  sense  of  the  suspending  act  and  to  pray  for  its  repeal.  Thus  we  should  have  borne  our  testimony  against  it;  and  might 
therefore  reasonably  expect  that  on  a like  occasion  we  might  receive  the  same  assistance  from  the  other  colonies. 

Small  things  grow  great  by  concord. 

A FARMER 


1.  Why  do  you  think  Dickinson  chose  to  publish  his  sentiments  in  the  guise  of  a series  of  letters 
written  by  "a  farmer?" 

2.  Dickinson  concludes  by  stating  "Small  things  grow  great  by  concord."  Do  you  think  he  is 
advocating  more  than  simply  the  repeal  of  unpopular  legislation? 
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4-5  John  Dickinson,  from  Letters  from  a Farmer  in  Pennsylvania  (1768) 

Written  by  Philadelphia  lawyer  John  Dickinson,  the  "Letters"  were  in  fact  a series  of  newspaper  articles 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  between  1767  and  1768.  Dickinson's  purpose  was  to  encourage 
protest  against  British  taxation  policies  and  resistance  to  legislation  he  deemed  unjust.  Largely  repeating 
the  arguments  found  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  Dickinson  championed  non-violent 
measures  such  as  nonimportation  agreements. 

There  is  [a]  late  act  of  Parliament,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  . . . destructive  to  the  liberty  of  these  colonies,  . . . that  is  the 
act  for  granting  duties  on  paper,  glass,  etc.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  Parliament  unquestionably  possesses  a legal  authority  to  regulate  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  all  its  colonies. 
Such  an  authority  is  essential  to  the  relation  between  a mother  country  and  its  colonies  and  necessary  for  the  common  good 
of  all.  He  who  considers  these  provinces  as  states  distinct  from  the  British  Empire  has  very  slender  notions  of  justice  or 
of  their  interests.  We  are  but  parts  of  a whole;  and  therefore  there  must  exist  a power  somewhere  to  preside,  and  preserve 
the  connection  in  due  order.  This  power  is  lodged  in  the  Parliament,  and  we  are  as  much  dependent  on  Great  Britain  as  a 
perfectly  free  people  can  be  on  another. 

I have  looked  over  every  statute  relating  to  these  colonies,  from  their  first  settlement  to  this  time;  and  I find  every 
one  of  them  founded  on  this  principle  till  the  Stamp  Act  administration.  All  before  are  calculated  to  preserve  or  promote 
a mutually  beneficial  intercourse  between  the  several  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire.  And  though  many  of  them  imposed 
duties  on  trade,  yet  those  duties  were  always  imposed  with  design  to  restrain  the  commerce  of  one  part  that  was  injurious 
to  another,  and  thus  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  . . . Never  did  the  British  Parliament,  till  the  period  abovementioned, 
think  of  imposing  duties  in  American  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a revenue.  . . . This  I call  an  innovation,  and  a most  dan- 
gerous innovation. 

That  we  may  be  legally  bound  to  pay  any  general  duties  on  these  commodities,  relative  to  the  regulation  of  trade, 
is  granted.  But  we  being  obliged  by  her  laws  to  take  them  from  Great  Britain,  any  special  duties  imposed  on  their  expor- 
tation to  us  only,  with  intention  to  raise  a revenue  from  us  only,  are  as  much  taxes  upon  us  as  those  imposed  by  the  Stamp 
Act.  ...  It  is  nothing  but  the  edition  of  a former  book  with  a new  title  page,  . . . and  will  be  attended  with  the  very  same 
consequences  to  American  liberty. 

Sorry  I am  to  learn  that  there  are  some  few  persons,  [who]  shake  their  heads  with  solemn  motion,  and  pretend  to 
wonder  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  letters.  ...  I will  now  tell  the  gentlemen.  . . . The  meaning  of  them  is  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  these  colonies  that  they  are  at  this  moment  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and  persuade  them 
immediately,  vigorously,  and  unanimously  to  exert  themselves,  in  the  most  firm,  but  most  peaceable  manner  for  obtaining 
relief.  The  cause  of  liberty  is  a cause  of  too  much  dignity  to  be  sullied  by  turbulence  and  tumult.  It  ought  to  be  maintained 
in  a manner  suitable  to  her  nature.  ...  I hope,  my  dear  countrymen,  that  you  will  in  every  colony  be  upon  your  guard 
against  those  who  may  at  any  time  endeavour  to  stir  you  up,  under  pretences  of  patriotism,  to  any  measures  disrespectful 
to  our  sovereign  and  our  mother  country.  Hot,  rash,  disorderly  proceedings  injure  the  reputation  of  a people  as  to  wisdom, 
valour  and  virtue,  without  procuring  them  the  least  benefit.  . . . 

Every  government,  at  some  time  or  other,  falls  into  wrong  measures.  They  may  proceed  from  mistake  or  passion. 
But  every  such  measure  does  not  dissolve  the  obligation  between  the  governors  and  the  governed.  The  mistake  may  be  cor- 
rected, the  passion  may  pass  over.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  governed  to  endeavour  to  rectify  the  mistake  and  appease  the  pas- 
sion. They  have  not  at  first  any  other  right  than  to  represent  their  grievances  and  to  pray  for  redress.  . . . 


1.  Upon  what  principle  have  all  statutes  and  laws  been  founded  until  the  Stamp  Act?  What 
"dangerous  innovation"  in  Britain's  tax  policies  is  identified  by  Dickinson? 

2.  What  measures  does  Dickinson  suggest  to  right  the  injustices  he  perceives?  What  kinds  of  actions 
does  he  identify  as  counterproductive  to  the  cause? 
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4-6  The  Boston  "Massacre"  or  Victims  of  Circumstance?  (1770) 

The  tragic  event  labeled  as  a "massacre"  for  generations  to  come  grew  in  part  out  of  the  escalating  ten- 
sions in  Boston  between  the  city's  discontented  inhabitants  and  the  embodiment  of  the  Crown's 
authority — British  soldiers — dubbed  "lobster  backs"  by  their  detractors.  John  Adams,  who  later  defended 
the  indicted  soldiers  in  court,  said  his  clients  had  been  provoked  by  a "motley  rabble  of  saucy  boys, 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  Irish  teagues  and  outlandish  Jack  tars."  Responsibility  for  the  events  that 
occurred  in  front  of  the  Customs  House  on  March  5,  1770,  undoubtedly  lay  on  both  sides,  but  it  was 
hardly  a massacre — no  matter  how  one  looks  at  it. 

Source:  The  American  Colonist's  Library:  Primary  Source  Documents  Pertaining  to  Early  American  History 

http://personal.pitnet.net/primarysources/boston.html 

http://www.ukans.edu/carrie/docs/texts/preston.html 

BOSTON  GAZETTE  AND  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  MARCH  12,  1770. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  being  the  fifth  current,  several  soldiers  of  the  29th  Regiment  were  seen  parading  the  streets  with 
their  drawn  cutlasses  and  bayonets,  abusing  and  wounding  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  A few  minutes  after  nine  o’clock 
four  youths,  named  Edward  Archbald,  William  Merchant,  Francis  Archbald,  and  John  Leech,  jun.,  came  down  Cornhill 
together,  and  separating  at  Doctor  Loring’s  corner,  the  two  former  were  passing  the  narrow  alley  leading  to  Murray’s  bar- 
rack in  which  was  a soldier  brandishing  a broad  sword  of  an  uncommon  size  against  the  walls,  out  of  which  he  struck  fire 
plentifully.  A person  of  mean  countenance  armed  with  a large  cudgel  bore  him  company.  Edward  Archbald  admonished  Mr. 
Merchant  to  take  care  of  the  sword,  on  which  the  soldier  turned  round  and  struck  Archbald  on  the  arm,  then  pushed  at  Mer- 
chant and  pierced  through  his  clothes  inside  the  arm  close  to  the  armpit  and  grazed  the  skin.  Merchant  then  struck  the  sol- 
dier with  a short  stick  he  had;  and  the  other  person  ran  to  the  barrack  and  brought  with  him  two  soldiers,  one  armed  with 
a pair  of  tongs,  the  other  with  a shovel.  He  with  the  tongs  pursued  Archbald  back  through  the  alley,  collared  and  laid  him 
over  the  head  with  the  tongs.  The  noise  brought  people  together;  and  John  Hicks,  a young  lad,  coming  up,  knocked  the  sol- 
dier down  but  let  him  get  up  again;  and  more  lads  gathering,  drove  them  back  to  the  barrack  where  the  boys  stood  some 
time  as  it  were  to  keep  them  in.  In  less  than  a minute  ten  or  twelve  of  them  came  out  with  drawn  cutlasses,  clubs,  and  bay- 
onets and  set  upon  the  unarmed  boys  and  young  folk  who  stood  them  a little  while  but,  finding  the  inequality  of  their  equip- 
ment, dispersed.  On  hearing  the  noise,  one  Samuel  Atwood  came  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter;  and  entering  the  alley  from 
dock  square,  heard  the  latter  part  of  the  combat;  and  when  the  boys  had  dispersed  he  met  the  ten  or  twelve  soldiers  afore- 
said rushing  down  the  alley  towards  the  square  and  asked  them  if  they  intended  to  murder  people?  They  answered  Yes,  by 
G-d,  root  and  branch!  With  that  one  of  them  struck  Mr.  Atwood  with  a club  which  was  repeated  by  another;  and  being 
unarmed,  he  turned  to  go  off  and  received  a wound  on  the  left  shoulder  which  reached  the  bone  and  gave  him  much  pain. 
Retreating  a few  steps,  Mr.  Atwood  met  two  officers  and  said,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  matter?  They  answered,  you’ll  see 
by  and  by.  Immediately  after,  those  heroes  appeared  in  the  square,  asking  where  were  the  boogers?  where  were  the  cow- 
ards? But  notwithstanding  their  fierceness  to  naked  men,  one  of  them  advanced  towards  a youth  who  had  a split  of  a raw 
stave  in  his  hand  and  said,  damn  them,  here  is  one  of  them.  But  the  young  man  seeing  a person  near  him  with  a drawn 
sword  and  good  cane  ready  to  support  him,  held  up  his  stave  in  defiance;  and  they  quietly  passed  by  him  up  the  little  alley 
by  Mr.  Silsby’s  to  King  Street  where  they  attacked  single  and  unarmed  persons  till  they  raised  much  clamour,  and  then 
turned  down  Cornhill  Street,  insulting  all  they  met  in  like  manner  and  pursuing  some  to  their  very  doors.  Thirty  or  forty 
persons,  mostly  lads,  being  by  this  means  gathered  in  King  Street,  Capt.  Preston  with  a party  of  men  with  charged  bayo- 
nets, came  from  the  main  guard  to  the  commissioner’s  house,  the  soldiers  pushing  their  bayonets,  crying,  make  way!  They 
took  place  by  the  custom  house  and,  continuing  to  push  to  drive  the  people  off,  pricked  some  in  several  places,  on  which 
they  were  clamorous  and,  it  is  said,  threw  snow  balls.  On  this,  the  Captain  commanded  them  to  fire;  and  more  snow  balls 
coming,  he  again  said,  damn  you,  fire,  be  the  consequence  what  it  will!  One  soldier  then  fired,  and  a townsman  with  a 
cudgel  struck  him  over  the  hands  with  such  force  that  he  dropped  his  firelock;  and,  rushing  forward,  aimed  a blow  at  the 
Captain’s  head  which  grazed  his  hat  and  fell  pretty  heavy  upon  his  arm.  However,  the  soldiers  continued  the  fire  succes- 
sively till  seven  or  eight  or,  as  some  say,  eleven  guns  were  discharged. 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  PRESTON’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE 

It  is  [a]  matter  of  too  great  notoriety  to  need  any  proofs  that  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty’s  troops  in  Boston  was  extremely 
obnoxious  to  its  inhabitants.  They  have  ever  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  weaken  the  regiments,  and  to  bring  them  into 
contempt  by  promoting  and  aiding  desertions,  and  with  impunity,  even  where  there  has  been  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
fact,  and  by  grossly  and  falsely  propagating  untruths  concerning  them.  On  the  arrival  of  the  64th  and  65th  their  ardour 
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seemingly  began  to  abate;  it  being  too  expensive  to  buy  off  so  many,  and  attempts  of  that  kind  rendered  too  dangerous  from 
the  numbers. 

One  of  their  justices,  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people  and  their  intentions,  on  the  trial  of  a man  of  the 
14th  Regiment,  openly  and  publicly  in  the  hearing  of  great  numbers  of  people  and  from  the  seat  of  justice,  declared  “that 
the  soldiers  must  now  take  care  of  themselves,  nor  trust  too  much  to  their  arms,  for  they  were  but  a handful;  that  the 
inhabitants  carried  weapons  concealed  under  their  clothes,  and  would  destroy  them  in  a moment,  if  they  pleased”.  This, 
considering  the  malicious  temper  of  the  people,  was  an  alarming  circumstance  to  the  soldiery.  Since  which  several  disputes 
have  happened  between  the  townspeople  and  the  soldiers  of  both  regiments,  the  former  being  encouraged  thereto  by  the 
countenance  of  even  some  of  the  magistrates,  and  by  the  protection  of  all  the  party  against  government.  In  general  such  dis- 
putes have  been  kept  too  secret  from  the  officers.  On  the  2d  instant  two  of  the  29th  going  through  one  Gray’s  ropewalk, 
the  rope-makers  insultingly  asked  them  if  they  would  empty  a vault.  This  unfortunately  had  the  desired  effect  by  pro- 
voking the  soldiers,  and  from  words  they  went  to  blows.  Both  parties  suffered  in  this  afftay,  and  finally  the  soldiers  retired 
to  their  quarters.  The  officers,  on  the  first  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  took  every  precaution  in  their  power  to  prevent 
any  ill  consequence.  Notwithstanding  which,  single  quarrels  could  not  be  prevented,  the  inhabitants  constantly  provoking 
and  abusing  the  soldiery.  The  insolence  as  well  as  utter  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  troops  increased  daily,  insomuch  that 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  5th  and  6th  instant,  were  privately  agreed  on  for  a general  engagement,  in  consequence  of  which 
several  of  the  militia  came  from  the  country  armed  to  join  their  friends,  menacing  to  destroy  any  who  should  oppose 
them.  This  plan  has  since  been  discovered. 

On  Monday  night  about  8 o’clock  two  soldiers  were  attacked  and  beat.  But  the  party  of  the  townspeople  in  order 
to  carry  matters  to  the  utmost  length,  broke  into  two  meeting  houses  and  rang  the  alarm  bells,  which  I supposed  was  for  fire 
as  usual,  but  was  soon  undeceived.  About  9 some  of  the  guard  came  to  and  informed  me  the  town  inhabitants  were  assem- 
bling to  attack  the  troops,  and  that  the  bells  were  ringing  as  the  signal  for  that  purpose  and  not  for  fire,  and  the  beacon 
intended  to  be  fired  to  bring  in  the  distant  people  of  the  country.  This,  as  I was  captain  of  the  day,  occasioned  my  repairing 
immediately  to  the  main  guard.  In  my  way  there  I saw  the  people  in  great  commotion,  and  heard  them  use  the  most  cruel 
and  horrid  threats  against  the  troops.  In  a few  minutes  after  I reached  the  guard,  about  100  people  passed  it  and  went 
towards  the  custom  house  where  the  king’s  money  is  lodged.  They  immediately  surrounded  the  sentry  posted  there,  and  with 
clubs  and  other  weapons  threatened  to  execute  their  vengeance  on  him.  I was  soon  informed  by  a townsman  their  intention 
was  to  carry  off  the  soldier  from  his  post  and  probably  murder  him.  On  which  I desired  him  to  return  for  further  intelligence, 
and  he  soon  came  back  and  assured  me  he  heard  the  mobb  declare  they  would  murder  him.  This  I feared  might  be  a pre- 
lude to  their  plundering  the  king’s  chest.  I immediately  sent  a noncommissioned  officer  and  12  men  to  protect  both  the  sentry 
and  the  king’s  money,  and  very  soon  followed  myself  to  prevent,  if  possible,  all  disorder,  fearing  lest  the  officer  and  soldiers, 
by  the  insults  and  provocations  of  the  rioters,  should  be  thrown  off  their  guard  and  commit  some  rash  act.  They  soon  rushed 
through  the  people,  and  by  charging  their  bayonets  in  half-circles,  kept  them  at  a little  distance.  Nay,  so  far  was  I from 
intending  the  death  of  any  person  that  I suffered  the  troops  to  go  to  the  spot  where  the  unhappy  affair  took  place  without  any 
loading  in  their  pieces;  nor  did  I ever  give  orders  for  loading  them.  This  remiss  conduct  in  me  perhaps  merits  censure;  yet 
it  is  evidence,  resulting  from  the  nature  of  things,  which  is  the  best  and  surest  that  can  be  offered,  that  my  intention  was  not 
to  act  offensively,  but  the  contrary  part,  and  that  not  without  compulsion.  The  mob  still  increased  and  were  more  outrageous, 
striking  their  clubs  or  bludgeons  one  against  another,  and  calling  out,  come  on  you  rascals,  you  bloody  backs,  you  lobster 
scoundrels,  fire  if  you  dare,  G-d  damn  you,  fire  and  be  damned,  we  know  you  dare  not,  and  much  more  such  language  was 
used.  At  this  time  I was  between  the  soldiers  and  the  mob,  parlaying  with,  and  endeavouring  all  in  my  power  to  persuade 
them  to  retire  peaceably,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  advanced  to  the  points  of  the  bayonets,  struck  some  of  them  and  even  the 
muzzles  of  the  pieces,  and  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  close  with  the  soldiers.  On  which  some  well  behaved  persons  asked 
me  if  the  guns  were  charged.  I replied  yes.  They  then  asked  me  if  I intended  to  order  the  men  to  fire.  I answered  no,  by  no 
means,  observing  to  them  that  I was  advanced  before  the  muzzles  of  the  men’s  pieces,  and  must  fall  a sacrifice  if  they 
fired;  that  the  soldiers  were  upon  the  half  cock  and  charged  bayonets,  and  my  giving  the  word  fire  under  those  circumstances 
would  prove  me  to  be  no  officer.  While  I was  thus  speaking,  one  of  the  soldiers  having  received  a severe  blow  with  a stick, 
stepped  a little  on  one  side  and  instantly  fired,  on  which  turning  to  and  asking  him  why  he  fired  without  orders,  I was 
struck  with  a club  on  my  arm,  which  for  some  time  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  it,  which  blow  had  it  been  placed  on  my  head, 
most  probably  would  have  destroyed  me. 

On  this  a general  attack  was  made  on  the  men  by  a great  number  of  heavy  clubs  and  snowballs  being  thrown  at 
them,  by  which  all  our  lives  were  in  imminent  danger,  some  persons  at  the  same  time  from  behind  calling  out,  damn  your 
bloods — why  don’t  you  fire.  Instantly  three  or  four  of  the  soldiers  fired,  one  after  another,  and  directly  after  three  more  in 
the  same  confusion  and  hurry.  The  mob  then  ran  away,  except  three  unhappy  men  who  instantly  expired,  in  which  number 
was  Mr.  Gray  at  whose  rope-walk  the  prior  quarrels  took  place;  one  more  is  since  dead,  three  others  are  dangerously,  and 
four  slightly  wounded.  The  whole  of  this  melancholy  affair  was  transacted  in  almost  20  minutes.  On  my  asking  the  soldiers 
why  they  fired  without  orders,  they  said  they  heard  the  word  fire  and  supposed  it  came  from  me.  This  might  be  the  case 
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as  many  of  the  mob  called  out  fire,  fire,  but  I assured  the  men  that  I gave  no  such  order;  that  my  words  were,  don’t  fire, 
stop  your  firing.  In  short,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  soldiers  to  know  who  said  fire,  or  don’t  fire,  or  stop  your  firing. 
On  the  people’s  assembling  again  to  take  away  the  dead  bodies,  the  soldiers  supposing  them  coming  to  attack  them,  were 
making  ready  to  fire  again,  which  I prevented  by  striking  up  their  firelocks  with  my  hand.  Immediately  after  a townsman 
came  and  told  me  that  4 or  5000  people  were  assembled  in  the  next  street,  and  had  sworn  to  take  my  life  with  every 
man’s  with  me.  On  which  I judged  it  unsafe  to  remain  there  any  longer,  and  therefore  sent  the  party  and  sentry  to  the  main 
guard,  where  the  street  is  narrow  and  short,  there  telling  them  off  into  street  firings,  divided  and  planted  them  at  each  end 
of  the  street  to  secure  their  rear,  momently  expecting  an  attack,  as  there  was  a constant  cry  of  the  inhabitants  to  arms,  to 
arms,  turn  out  with  your  guns;  and  the  town  drums  beating  to  arms,  I ordered  my  drums  to  beat  to  arms,  and  being  soon 
after  joined  by  the  different  companies  of  the  29th  regiment,  I formed  them  as  the  guard  into  street  firings.  The  14th  reg- 
iment also  got  under  arms  but  remained  at  their  barracks.  I immediately  sent  a sergeant  with  a party  to  Colonel  Dalrymple, 
the  commanding  officer,  to  acquaint  him  with  every  particular.  Several  officers  going  to  join  their  regiment  were  knocked 
down  by  the  mob,  one  very  much  wounded  and  his  sword  taken  from  him.  The  lieutenant-governor  and  Colonel  Carr 
soon  after  met  at  the  head  of  the  29th  regiment  and  agreed  that  the  regiment  should  retire  to  their  barracks,  and  the  people 
to  their  houses,  but  I kept  the  picket  to  strengthen  the  guard.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  lieutenant-governor  pre- 
vailed on  the  people  to  be  quiet  and  retire.  At  last  they  all  went  off,  excepting  about  a hundred. 

A Council  was  immediately  called,  on  the  breaking  up  of  which  three  justices  met  and  issued  a warrant  to  appre- 
hend me  and  eight  soldiers.  On  hearing  of  this  procedure  I instantly  went  to  the  sheriff  and  surrendered  myself,  though  for 
the  space  of  4 hours  I had  it  in  my  power  to  have  made  my  escape,  which  I most  undoubtedly  should  have  attempted  and 
could  easily  executed,  had  I been  the  least  conscious  of  any  guilt.  On  the  examination  before  the  justices,  two  witnesses 
swore  that  I gave  the  men  orders  to  fire.  The  one  testified  he  was  within  two  feet  of  me;  the  other  that  I swore  at  the  men 
for  not  firing  at  the  first  word.  Others  swore  they  heard  me  use  the  word  “fire,”  but  whether  do  or  do  not  fire,  they  could 
not  say;  others  that  they  heard  the  word  fire,  but  could  not  say  if  it  came  from  me.  The  next  day  they  got  5 or  6 more  to 
swear  I gave  the  word  to  fire.  So  bitter  and  inveterate  are  many  of  the  malcontents  here  that  they  are  industriously  using 
every  method  to  fish  out  evidence  to  prove  it  was  a concerted  scheme  to  murder  the  inhabitants.  Others  are  infusing  the 
utmost  malice  and  revenge  into  the  minds  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  my  jurors  by  false  publications,  votes  of  towns,  and 
all  other  artifices.  That  so  from  a settled  rancour  against  the  officers  and  troops  in  general,  the  suddenness  of  my  trial  after 
the  affair  while  the  people’s  minds  are  all  greatly  inflamed,  I am,  though  perfectly  innocent,  under  most  unhappy  circum- 
stances, having  nothing  in  reason  to  expect  but  the  loss  of  life  in  a very  ignominous  manner,  without  the  interposition  of 
his  Majesty’s  royal  goodness. 


1.  Although  each  is  rather  self-serving,  which  account  of  the  Boston  "Massacre"  is  more  believable? 
Why? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  the  occurrence  on  March  5,  1770,  was  (and  still  is)  referred  to  as  the  "Boston 
Massacre?" 
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4-7  John  Andrews  to  William  Barrell,  Letter  Regarding  the  Boston  Tea  Party  (1773) 

In  an  attempt  to  support  the  badly  mismanaged  British  East  India  Company,  Parliament  authorized  the 
company  to  send  its  tea  directly  to  its  own  agents  in  the  American  colonies,  bypassing  the  usual  mid- 
dlemen. In  this  way,  the  company's  agents  could  undersell  American  retailers  and  even  smugglers, 
giving  the  British  East  India  Company  a virtual  monopoly  on  teaNthe  most  popular  beverage  in  colonial 
AmericaNin  the  colonies.  This  Parliamentary  interference  in  American  commerce  was  unacceptable  to 
many,  especially  in  Boston,  where  the  memory  of  the  "massacre"  was  still  fresh.  On  November  27, 
1773,  three  ship-loads  of  tea  arrived  in  Boston,  but  were  not  allowed  to  unload  their  cargo.  Two  nights 
later,  Bostonians  held  a meeting,  and  decided  to  send  the  tea  back  to  EnglandNwithout  paying  the  tax 
(three  pence  per  pound)  on  it.  Governor  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts  responded  by  saying  that  the 
ships  could  certainly  leave,  but  not  without  paying  the  tax  on  the  cargo  to  the  colony  (this  was  a very 
important  source  of  revenue  for  the  colony).  Two  weeks  later,  on  the  night  of  December  16,  a group  of 
colonists,  rather  thinly  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the  ships  and  dumped  the  tea  into  Boston 
Harbor. 


Source:  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1st  series,  vol.  8 (Boston:  Massachusetts 

Historical  Society,  1864-1865),  pp.  324-326. 

December  18th. 

However  precarious  our  situation  may  be,  yet  such  is  the  present  calm  composure  of  the  people  that  a stranger 
would  hardly  think  that  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  the  East  India  Company’s  tea  was  destroy’d  the  night,  or  rather 
evening  before  last,  yet  its  a serious  truth;  and  if  your’s,  together  with  ye  other  Southern  provinces,  should  rest  satisfied 
with  their  quota  being  stor’d,  poor  Boston  will  feel  the  whole  weight  of  ministerial  vengeance.  However,  its  the  opinion 
of  most,  people  that  we  stand  an  equal  chance  now,  whether  troops  are  sent  in  consequence  of  it  or  not;  whereas,  had  it 
been  stor’d,  we  should  inevitably  have  had  ‘em,  to  enforce  the  sale  of  it. 

The  affair  was  transacted  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  despatch.  Mr.  Rotch  finding  he  exposed  himself  not  only 
to  the  loss  of  his  ship  but  for  ye  value  of  the  tea  in  case  he  sent  her  back  with  it,  without  a clearance  from  the  custom  house, 
as  ye  Admiral  kept  a ship  in  readiness  to  make  a seizure  of  it  whenever  it  should  sail  under  those  circumstances;  therefore 
declin’d  complying  with  his  former  promises,  and  absolutely  declar’d  his  vessel  should  not  carry  it,  without  a proper 
clearance  could  be  procur’d  or  he  to  be  indemnified  for  the  value  of  her:  Nwhen  a general  muster  was  assembled,  from  this 
and  all  ye  neighbouring  towns,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  thousand,  at  10  o’clock  Thursday  morning  in  the  Old  South 
Meeting  house,  where  they  pass’d  a unanimous  vote  that  the  Tea  should  go  out  of  the  harbour  that  afternoon,  and  sent  a 
committee  with  Mr.  Rotch  to  ye.  Custom  house  to  demand  a clearance,  which  the  collector  told  ‘em  was  not  in  his  power 
to  give,  without  the  duties  being  first  paid.  They  then  sent  Mr.  Rotch  to  Milton,  to  ask  a pass  from  ye  Governor,  who  sent 
for  answer,  that  “consistent  with  the  rules  of  government  and  his  duty  to  the  King  he  could  not  grant  one  without  they  pro- 
duc’d a previous  clearance  from  the  office.”  NBy  the  time  he  return’d  with  this  message  the  candles  were  light  in  [the] 
house,  and  upon  reading  it,  such  prodigious  shouts  were  made,  that  induc’d  me,  while  drinking  -tea  at  home,  to  go  out  and 
know  the  cause  of  it.  The  house  was  so  crouded  I could  get  no  farther  than  ye  porch,  when  I found  the  mod-erator  was  just 
declaring  the  meeting  to  be  dissolv’d,  which  caused  another  general  shout,  out  doors  and  in,  and  three  cheers.  What  with 
that,  and  the  consequent  noise  of  breaking  up  the  meeting,  you’d  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions  had 
broke  loose.  For  my  part,  I went  contentedly  home  and  finish’d  my  tea,  but  was  soon  inform’d  what  was  going  forward: 
but  still  not  crediting  it  without  ocular  demonstration,  I went  and  was  satisfied.  They  muster’d  I’m  told,  upon  Fort  Hill,  to 
the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  and  proceeded,  two  by  two,  to  Griffin’s  wharf,  where  Hall,  Bruce,  and  Coffin  lay,  each 
with  114  chests  of  the  ill  fated  article  on  board;  the  two  former  with  only  that  article,  but  ye  latter  arriv’d  at  ye  wharf  only 
ye  day  before,  was  freighted  with  a large  quantity  of  other  goods,  which  they  took  the  greatest  care  not  to  injure  in  the  least, 
and  before  nine  o’clock  in  ye  evening,  every  chest  from  on  board  the  three  vessels  was  knock’d  to  pieces  and  flung  over 
ye  sides. 

They  say  the  actors  were  Indians  from  Narragansett.  Whether  they  were  or  not,  to  a transient  observer  they 
appear’d  as  such,  being  cloath’d  in  Blankets  with  the  heads  muffled,  and  copper  color’d  countenances,  being,  each  arm’d 
with  a hatchet  or  axe,  and  pair  pistols,  nor  was  their  dialect  different  from  what  I conceive  these  geniusses  to  speak,  as  their 
jargon  was  unintelligible  to  all  but  themselves.  Not  the  least  insult  was  offer’d  to  any  person,  save  one  Captain  Conner,  a 
letter  of  horses  in  this  place,  not  many  years  since  remov’d  from  dear  Ireland,  who  had  ript  up  the  lining  of  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  under  the  arms,  and  watch-ing,  his  opportunity  had  nearly  fill’d  them  with  tea,  but  being  detected,  was  handled 
pretty  roughly.  They  not  only  stripp’d  him  of  his  cloaths,  but  gave  him  a coat  of  mud,  with  a severe  bruising  into  the  bar- 
gain; and  nothing  but  their  utter  aversion  to  make  any  disturbance  pre-vented  his  being  tar’d  and  feather’d. 
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Should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this,  by  this  Post,  hadn’t  I thought  you  would  be  glad  of  a more  particular 
account  of  so  impor-tant  a transaction,  than  you  could  have  obtain'd  by  common  report;  and  if  it  affords  my  brother  but  a 
temporary  amusement,  I shall  be  more  than  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  writing  it.  . .. 

Sunday  Evening.  [December  19th.] 

I give  you  joy  of  your  easy  riddance  of  the  bane  full  herb;  being  just  inform’d  by  ye  arrival  of  the  post,  that  it’s 
gone  from  whence  it  came.  You  may  bless  your  stars  that  you  have  not  a HNn  and  board  of  Commissioners  resident  with 
you.  N I forgot  to  acquaint  you  last  evening  that  Loring,  in  a brig  belonging  to  Clark,  one  of  ye  consignees,  is  on  sbore  at 
ye  back  of  Cape  Cod,  drove  thither  by  a storm  last  Fryday  week,  who  has  the  last  quota  of  Tea  for  this  place,  being  58 
chests,  which  compleats  the  400.  N Am  inform’d  some  Indians  were  met  on  ye  road  to  Plimouth,  which  is  almost  fifty 
miles  this  side  of  Cape  Cod.  Its  unlucky  that  Loring  has  ye  lamps  on  board  for  illuminating  our  streets.  Am  sorry  if  they 
are  lost,  as  we  shall  be  depriv’d  of  their  benefit  this  winter  in  consequence  of  it. 


1.  As  an  observer  of  the  Tea  Party,  what  are  John  Andrews'  most  notable  observations  regarding  the 
event?  What  are  his  impressions  of  the  participants  and  their  actions? 

2.  How  has  Boston  set  an  example  for  the  nation,  as  suggested  in  the  opening  of  the  letter  dated 
December  18?  What  may  be  the  consequences  of  these. 
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4-8  Address  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Anson  County  to  Governor  Martin  (1774) 

Many  Americans  remained  loyal  to  England  before,  during,  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Loyalists 
were  particularly  strong  where  British  government  was  stable  (like  around  New  York  City)  and  where 
colonists  relied  on  the  British  for  protection  (like  on  the  Carolina  frontiers).  This  is  a letter  sent  by  colo- 
nial Loyalists  from  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  to  their  governor,  pledging  their  loyalty  and  asking,  in 
part,  for  protection. 


To  His  Excellency,  Josiah  Martin  Esquire,  Captain 

General,  Governor, 

Most  Excellent  Governor: 

Permit  us,  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  many  others  of  His  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  within  the  County  of 
Anson,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  addressing  your  Excellency,  and  expressing  our  abomination  of  the  many  outra- 
geous attempts  now  forming  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantick,  against  the  peace  and  tranquillity  His  Majesty’s  Dominions  in 
North  America,  and  to  witness  to  your  Excellency,  by  this  our  Protest,  a disapprobation  and  abhorence  of  the  many  law- 
less combinations  and  unwarrantable  practices  actually  carrying  on  by  a gross  tribe  of  infatuated  anti-Monarchists  in  the 
several  Colonies  in  these  Dominions;  the  baneful  consequence  of  whose  audacious  contrivance  can,  in  fine,  only  tend  to 
extirpate  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  Government,  and  illegally  to  shake  off  their  obedience  to,  and  dependence  upon, 
the  imperial  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  the  infection  of  whose  pernicious  example  being  already  extended  to 
this  particular  County,  of  which  we  now  bear  the  fullest  testimony. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  (though  with  infinite  indignation)  that  we  see  in  all  public  places  and  papers  dis- 
agreeable votes,  speeches  and  resolutions,  said  to  be  entered  into  by  our  sister  Colonies,  in  the  highest  contempt  and  dero- 
gation of  the  superintending  power  of  the  legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain.  And  we  further,  with  sorrow,  behold  their 
wanton  endeavors  to  vilify  and  arraign  the  honour  and  integrity  of  His  Majesty’s  most  honourable  Ministry  and  Council, 
tending  to  sow  the  seed  of  discord  and  sedition,  in  open  violation  of  their  duty  and  allegiance.  . . . 

. . . We  are  truly  invigorated  with  the  warmest  zeal  and  attachment  in  favour  of  the  British  Parliament,  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws,  which  our  forefathers  gloriously  struggled  to  establish,  and  which  are  now  become  the  noblest  birthright  and 
inheritance  of  all  Britannia’s  Sons.  . . . 

We  are  truly  sensible  that  those  invaluable  blessings  which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  under  His  Majesty’s  auspi- 
cious Government,  can  only  be  secured  to  us  by  the  stability  of  his  Throne,  supported  and  defended  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  only  grand  bulwark  and  guardian  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Duty  and  affection  oblige  us  further  to  express  our  grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  inestimate  blessings  flowing 
from  such  a Constitution.  And  we  do  assure  your  Excellency  that  we  are  determined,  by  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God, 
in  our  respective  stations,  steadfastly  to  continue  His  Majesty’s  loyal  Subjects,  and  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  for  the 
preservation  of  the  publick  peace;  so,  that,  by  our  unanimous  example,  we  hope  to  discourage  the  desperate  endeavours  of 
a deluded  multitude,  and  to  see  a misled  people  turn  again  from  their  atrocious  offences  to  a proper  exercise  of  their  obe- 
dience and  duty. 

And  we  do  furthermore  assure  your  Excellency,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  cultivate  such  sentiments  in  all  those 
under  our  care,  and  to  warm  their  breasts  with  a true  zeal  for  His  Majesty,  and  affection  for  his  illustrious  family.  And  may 
the  Almighty  God  be  pleased  to  direct  his  Councils,  his  Parliament,  and  all  those  in  authority  under  him,  that  their 
endeavors  may  be  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  and  the  safety,  honour  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  his  Kingdoms, 
that  the  malice  of  his  enemies  may  be  assuaged,  and  their  evil  designs  confounded  and  defeated;  so  that  all  the  world  may 
be  convinced  that  his  sacred  person,  his  Royal  family,  his  Parliament,  and  our  Country,  are  the  special  objects  of  Divine 
dispensation  and  Providence. 

[Signed  by  two  hundred  twenty-seven  of  the  inhabitants  of  Anson  County.] 


1.  Identify  and  describe  the  concerns  and  fears  that  are  addressed  in  this  letter  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Anson  County.  What  do  the  signers  of  this  letter  plan  to  do  in  order  to  correct  what  they  see  as 
"evil  designs"  of  a "deluded  multitude"? 

2.  What  seems  to  be  the  overall  goal  of  this  letter? 
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4-9  J.  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur,  "What  Is  an  American?"  (1782) 

Born  in  France,  Crevecoeur  traveled  in  the  new  world  before  settling  on  a farm  in  Orange  County  New 
York  in  1769.  From  there  he  wrote  the  influential  "Letters  from  an  American  Farmer"(1782)  and 
"Sketches  of  Eighteenth  Century  America"  both  of  which  present  an  important  vision  of  agricultural  life 
in  America  in  the  18th  century.  His  vision  of  the  new  "American"  has  continued  to  be  of  great  literary 
and  social  significance. 

I wish  I could  be  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  thoughts  which  must  agitate  the  heart  and  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  an  enlightened  Englishman,  when  he  first  lands  on  this  continent.  He  must  greatly  rejoice  that  he  lived  at  a time  to  see 
this  fair  country  discovered  and  settled;  he  must  necessarily  feel  a share  of  national  pride,  when  he  views  the  chain  of  set- 
tlements which  embellishes  these  extended  shores.  When  he  says  to  himself,  this  is  the  work  of  my  countryment,  who, 
when  convulsed  by  factions,  afflicted  by  a variety  of  miseries  and  wants,  restless  and  impatient,  took  refuge  here.  They 
brought  along  with  them  their  national  genius,  to  which  they  principally  owe  what  liberty  they  enjoy,  and  what  substance 
they  possess.  Here  he  sees  the  industry  of  his  native  country  displayed  in  a new  manner,  and  traces  in  their  works  the 
embryos  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  and  ingenuity  which  flourish  in  Europe.  Here  he  beholds  fair  cities,  substantial  villages, 
extensive  fields,  an  immense  country  filled  with  decent  houses,  good  roads,  orchards,  meadows,  and  bridges,  where  an  hun- 
dred years  ago  all  was  wild,  woody,  and  uncultivated!  What  a train  of  pleasing  ideas  this  fair  spectacle  must  suggest;  it  is 
a prospect  which  must  inspire  a good  citizen  with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure.  The  difficulty  consists  in  the  manner  of 
viewing  so  extensive  a scene.  He  is  arrived  on  a new  continent;  a modern  society  offers  itself  to  his  contemplation,  different 
from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen.  It  is  not  composed,  as  in  Europe,  of  great  lords  who  possess  everything,  and  of  a herd  of 
people  who  have  nothing.  Here  are  no  aristocratical  families,  no  courts,  no  kings,  no  bishops,  no  ecclesiastical  dominion, 
no  invisible  power  giving  to  a few  a very  visible  one,  no  great  manufacturers  employing  thousands,  no  great  refinements 
of  luxury.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  not  so  far  removed  from  each  other  as  they  are  in  Europe.  Some  few  towns  excepted, 
we  are  all  tillers  of  the  earth,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  West  Florida.  We  are  a people  of  cultivators,  scattered  over  an  immense 
territory,  communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  good  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  united  by  the  silken  bands  of  mild 
government,  all  respecting  the  laws,  without  dreading  their  power,  because  they  are  equitable.  We  are  all  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  an  industry  which  is  unfettered  and  unrestrained,  because  each  person  works  for  himself.  If  he  travels  through  our 
rural  districts  he  views  not  the  hostile  castle,  and  the  haughty  mansion,  contrasted  with  the  clay-built  hut  and  miserable 
cabin,  where  cattle  and  men  help  to  keep  each  other  warm,  and  dwell  in  meanness,  smoke,  and  indigence.  A pleasing  uni- 
formity of  decent  competence  appears  throughout  our  habitations.  The  meanest  of  our  log-houses  is  a dry  and  comfortable 
habitation.  Lawyer  or  merchant  are  the  fairest  titles  our  towns  afford;  that  of  a farmer  is  the  only  appellation  of  the  rural 
inhabitants  of  our  country.  It  must  take  some  time  ere  he  can  reconcile  himself  to  our  dictionary,  which  is  but  short  in  words 
of  dignity,  and  names  of  honour.  There,  on  a Sunday,  he  sees  a congregation  of  respectable  farmers  and  their  wives,  all  clad 
in  neat  homespun,  well  mounted,  or  riding  in  their  own  humble  waggons.  There  is  not  among  them  an  esquire,  saving  the 
unlettered  magistrate.  There  he  sees  a parson  as  simple  as  his  flock,  a farmer  who  does  not  riot  on  the  labour  of  others.  We 
have  no  princes,  for  whom  we  toil,  starve,  and  bleed:  we  are  the  most  perfect  society  now  existing  in  the  world.  Here  man 
is  free  as  he  ought  to  be;  nor  is  this  pleasing  equality  so  transitory  as  many  others  are.  Many  ages  will  not  see  the  shores 
of  our  great  lakes  replenished  with  inland  nations,  nor  the  unknown  bounds  of  North  America  entirely  peopled.  Who  can 
tell  how  far  it  extends?  Who  can  tell  the  millions  of  men  whom  it  will  feed  and  contain?  For  no  European  foot  has  as  yet 
travelled  half  the  extent  of  this  mighty  continent! 

The  next  wish  of  this  traveller  will  be  to  know  whence  came  all  these  people?  They  are  a mixture  of  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  French,  Dutch,  Germans,  and  Swedes.  From  this  promiscuous  breed,  that  race  now  called  Americans  have 
arisen.  The  eastern  provinces  must  indeed  be  excepted,  as  being  the  unmixed  descendants  of  Englishmen.  I have  heard 
many  wish  that  they  had  been  more  intermixed  also:  for  my  part,  I am  no  wisher,  and  think  it  much  better  as  it  has  hap- 
pened. They  exhibit  a most  conspicuous  figure  in  this  great  and  variegated  picture;  they  too  enter  for  a great  share  in  the 
pleasing  perspective  displayed  in  these  thirteen  provinces.  I know  it  is  fashionable  to  reflect  on  them,  but  I respect  them 
for  what  they  have  done,  for  the  accuracy  and  wisdom  with  which  they  have  settled  their  territory;  for  the  decency  of  their 
manners;  for  their  early  love  of  letters;  their  ancient  college,  the  first  in  this  hemisphere;  for  their  industry;  which  to  me 
who  am  but  a farmer,  is  the  criterion  of  everything.  There  never  was  a people,  situated  as  they  are,  who  with  so  ungrateful 
a soil  have  done  more  in  so  short  a time.  Do  you  think  that  the  monarchical  ingredients  which  are  more  prevalent  in  other 
governments,  have  purged  them  from  all  foul  stains?  Their  histories  assert  the  contrary. 

In  this  great  American  asylum,  the  poor  of  Europe  have  by  some  means  met  together,  and  in  consequence  of  var- 
ious causes;  to  what  purpose  should  they  ask  one  another  what  countrymen  they  are?  Alas,  two  thirds  of  them  had  no 
country.  Can  a wretch  who  wanders  about,  who  works  and  starves,  whose  life  is  a continual  scene  of  sore  affliction  or 
pinching  penury;  can  that  man  call  England  or  any  other  kingdom  his  country?  A country  that  had  no  bread  for  him,  whose 
fields  procured  him  no  harvest,  who  met  with  nothing  but  the  frowns  of  the  rich,  the  severity  of  the  laws,  with  jails  and 
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punishments;  who  owned  not  a single  foot  of  the  extensive  surface  of  this  planet?  No!  urged  by  a variety  of  motives,  here 
they  came.  Every  thing  has  tended  to  regenerate  them;  new  laws,  a new  mode  of  living,  a new  social  system;  here  they  are 
become  men:  in  Europe  they  were  as  so  many  useless  plants,  wanting  vegetative  mould,  and  refreshing  showers;  they 
withered,  and  were  mowed  down  by  want,  hunger,  and  war;  but  now  by  the  power  of  transplantation,  like  all  other  plants 
they  have  taken  root  and  flourished!  Formerly  they  were  not  numbered  in  any  civil  lists  of  their  country,  except  in  those 
of  the  poor;  here  they  rank  as  citizens.  By  what  invisible  power  has  this  surprising  metamorphosis  been  performed?  By  that 
of  the  laws  and  that  of  their  industry.  The  laws,  the  indulgent  laws,  protect  them  as  they  arrive,  stamping  on  them  the 
symbol  of  adoption;  they  receive  ample  rewards  for  their  labours;  these  accumulated  rewards  procure  them  lands;  those 
lands  confer  on  them  the  title  of  freemen,  and  to  that  title  every  benefit  is  affixed  which  men  can  possibly  require.  This  is 
the  great  operation  daily  performed  by  our  laws.  From  whence  proceed  these  laws?  From  our  government.  Whence  the  gov- 
ernment? It  is  derived  from  the  original  genius  and  strong  desire  of  the  people  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  Crown.  This 
is  the  great  chain  which  links  us  all,  this  is  the  picture  which  every  province  exhibits.  Nova  Scotia  excepted.  . . . 

What  attachment  can  a poor  European  emigrant  have  for  a country  where  he  had  nothing?  The  knowledge  of  the 
language,  the  love  a few  kindred  as  poor  as  himself,  were  the  only  cords  that  tied  him:  his  country  is  now  that  which  gives 
him  land,  bread,  protection,  and  consequence:  Ubi  panis  ibi  patria,  is  the  motto  of  all  emigrants.  What  then  is  the  Amer- 
ican, this  new  man?  He  is  either  an  European,  or  the  descendant  of  an  European,  hence  that  strange  mixture  of  blood,  which 
you  will  find  in  no  other  country.  I could  point  out  to  you  a family  whose  grandfather  was  an  Englishman,  whose  wife  was 
Dutch,  whose  son  married  a French  woman,  and  whose  present  four  sons  have  now  four  wives  of  different  nations.  He  is 
an  American,  who,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones  from  the  new  mode  of 
life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  government  he  obeys,  and  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He  becomes  an  American  by  being 
received  in  the  broad  lap  of  our  great  Alma  Mater.  Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are  melted  into  a new  race  of  men,  whose 
labours  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the  world.  Americans  are  the  western  pilgrims,  who  are  carrying 
along  with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts,  sciences,  vigour,  and  industry  which  began  long  since  in  the  east;  they  will  finish 
the  great  circle.  The  Americans  were  once  scattered  all  over  Europe;  here  they  are  incorporated  into  one  of  the  finest  sys- 
tems of  population  which  has  ever  appeared,  and  which  will  hereafter  become  distinct  by  the  power  of  the  different  climates 
they  inhabit.  The  American  ought  therefore  to  love  this  country  much  better  than  that  wherein  either  he  or  his  forefathers 
were  born.  Here  the  rewards  of  his  industry  follow  with  equal  steps  the  progress  of  his  labour;  his  labour  is  founded  on  the 
basis  of  nature,  self-interest;  can  it  want  a stronger  alllurement?  Wives  and  children,  who  before  in  vain  demanded  of  him 
a morsel  of  bread,  now,  fat  and  frolicsome,  gladly  help  their  father  to  clear  those  fields  whence  exuberant  crops  are  to  arise 
to  feed  and  to  clothe  them  all;  without  any  part  being  claimed,  either  by  a despotic  prince,  a rich  abbot,  or  a mighty  lord. 
Here  religion  demands  but  little  of  him;  a small  voluntary  salary  to  the  minister  and  gratitude  to  God;  can  he  refuse  these? 
The  American  is  a new  man,  who  acts  upon  new  principles;  he  must  therefore  entertain  new  ideas,  and  form  new  opinions. 
From  involuntary  idleness,  service  dependence,  penury,  and  useless  labour,  he  has  passed  to  toils  of  a very  different  nature, 
reward  by  ample  subsistance.-This  is  an  American.  . . 


1.  Summarize  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  Crevecoeur  imagines  must  be  experienced  by 
Englishmen  when  they  visit  America. 

2.  How  does  the  author  describe  the  lifestyle  and  social  relations  of  Americans? 

3.  In  what  ways  is  America  described  as  a land  of  opportunity,  especially  for  the  poor? 

4.  What  reasons  are  suggested  for  an  American  loving  America  much  more  than  the  country  of  his 
forefathers? 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


5-1  Benjamin  Franklin,  "Observations  Concerning  the  Increase  of  Mankind, 

Peopling  of  Countries,  &c."  (1751) 

The  great  American  polymath,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  first  and  foremost  a scientist  and  in  this  work  he 
turned  his  powerful  mind  on  population.  In  this  pre-revolutionary  time,  Franklin  asserts  that  the  English 
population  of  the  new  world  will  eventually  exceed  that  of  England. 

Europe  is  generally  full  settled  with  Husbandmen,  Manufacturers,  &c.  and  therefore  cannot  now  much  increase  in  People: 
America  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Indians,  who  subsist  mostly  by  Hunting.  But  as  the  Hunter,  of  all  Men,  requires  the  greatest 
Quantity  of  Land  from  whence  to  draw  his  Subsistence,  (the  Husbandman  subsisting  on  much  less,  the  Gardner  on  still  less, 
and  the  Manufacturer  requiring  least  of  all),  The  Europeans  found  America  as  fully  settled  as  it  well  could  be  by  Hunters; 
yet  these  having  large  Tracks,  were  easily  prevail’d  on  to  part  with  Portions  of  Territory  to  the  new  Comers,  who  did  not 
much  interfere  with  the  Natives  in  Hunting,  and  furnish’d  them  with  many  Things  they  wanted. 

Land  being  thus  plenty  in  America,  and  so  cheap  as  that  a labouring  Man,  that  understands  Husbandry,  can  in  a 
short  Time  save  Money  enough  to  purchase  a Piece  of  new  Land  sufficient  for  a Plantation,  whereon  he  may  subsist  a 
Pamily;  such  are  not  afraid  to  marry;  for  if  they  even  look  far  enough  forward  to  consider  how  their  Children  when  grown 
up  are  to  be  provided  for,  they  see  that  more  Land  is  to  be  had  at  Rates  equally  easy,  all  Circumstances  considered. 

Hence  Marriages  in  America  are  more  general,  and  more  generally  early,  than  in  Europe.  And  if  it  is  reckoned 
there,  that  there  is  but  one  Marriage  per  Annum  among  100  Persons,  perhaps  we  may  here  reckon  two;  and  if  in  Europe 
they  have  but  4 Births  to  a Marriage  (many  of  their  Marriages  being  late)  we  may  here  reckon  8,  of  which  if  one  half  grow 
up,  and  our  Marriages  are  made,  reckoning  one  with  another  at  20  Years  of  Age,  our  People  must  at  least  be  doubled 
every  20  Years. 

But  notwithstanding  this  Increase,  so  vast  is  the  Territory  of  North- America,  that  it  will  require  many  Ages  to  settle 
it  fully;  and  till  it  is  fully  settled.  Labour  will  never  be  cheap  here,  where  no  Man  continues  long  a Labourer  for  others,  but 
gets  a Plantation  of  his  own,  no  Man  continues  long  a Journeyman  to  a Trade,  but  goes  among  those  new  Settlers,  and  sets 
up  for  himself,  &c.  Hence  Labour  is  no  cheaper  now,  in  Pennsylvania,  than  it  was  30  Years  ago,  tho’  so  many  Thousand 
labouring  People  have  been  imported. 

The  Danger  therefore  of  these  Colonies  interfering  with  their  Mother  Country  in  Trades  that  depend  on  Labour, 
Manufactures,  &c.  is  too  remote  to  require  the  Attention  of  Great-Britain. 

But  in  Proportion  to  the  Increase  of  the  Colonies,  a vast  Demand  is  growing  for  British  Manufacturers,  a glorious 
Market  wholly  in  the  Power  of  Britain,  in  which  Foreigners  cannot  interfere,  which  will  increase  in  a short  Time  even 
beyond  her  Power  of  supplying,  tho’  her  whole  Trade  should  be  to  her  Colonies:  Therefore  Britain  should  not  too  much 
restrain  Manufactures  in  her  Colonies.  A wise  and  good  Mother  will  not  do  it.  To  distress,  is  to  weaken,  and  weakening  the 
Children,  weakens  the  whole  Family. 

Besides  if  the  Manufactures  of  Britain  (by  Reason  of  the  American  Demands)  should  rise  too  high  in  Price,  For- 
eigners who  can  sell  cheaper  will  drive  her  Merchants  out  of  Foreign  Markets;  Foreign  Manufacturers  will  thereby  be 
encouraged  and  increased,  and  consequently  foreign  Nations,  perhaps  her  Rivals  in  Power,  grow  more  populous  and  more 
powerful;  while  her  own  Colonies,  kept  too  low,  are  unable  to  assist  her,  or  add  to  her  Strength. 

‘Tis  an  ill-grounded  Opinion  that  by  the  Labour  of  Slaves,  America  may  possibly  vie  in  Cheapness  of  Manufac- 
tures with  Britain.  The  Labour  of  Slaves  can  never  be  so  cheap  here  as  the  Labour  of  working  Men  is  in  Britain.  Any  one 
may  compute  it.  Interest  of  Money  is  in  the  Colonies  from  6 to  10  per  Cent.  Slaves  one  with  another  cost  £30  Sterling  per 
Head.  Reckon  then  the  Interest  of  the  first  Purchase  of  a Slave,  the  Insurance  or  Risque  on  his  Life,  his  Cloathing  and  Diet, 
Expences  in  his  Sickness  and  Loss  of  Time,  Loss  by  his  Neglect  of  Business  (Neglect  is  natural  to  the  Man  who  is  not  to 
be  benefited  by  his  own  Care  or  Diligence),  Expence  of  a Driver  to  keep  him  at  Work,  and  his  Pilfering  from  Time  to  Time, 
almost  every  Slave  being  by  Nature  a Thief,  and  compare  the  whole  Amount  with  the  Wages  of  a Manufacturer  of  Iron  or 
Wool  in  England,  you  will  see  that  Labour  is  much  cheaper  there  than  it  ever  can  be  by  Negroes  here.  Why  then  will  Amer- 
icans purchase  Slaves?  Because  Slaves  may  be  kept  as  long  as  a Man  pleases,  or  has  Occasion  for  their  Labour;  while  hired 
Men  are  continually  leaving  their  Master  (often  in  the  midst  of  his  Business,)  and  setting  up  for  themselves.  . . . 

There  is  in  short,  no  Bound  to  the  prolific  Nature  of  Plants  or  Animals,  but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and 
interfering  with  each  others  Means  of  Subsistence.  Was  the  Face  of  the  Earth  vacant  of  other  Plants,  it  might  be  gradually 
sowed  and  overspread  with  one  Kind  only;  as,  for  Instance,  with  Fennel;  and  were  it  empty  of  other  Inhabitants,  it  might 
in  a few  Ages  be  replenish’d  from  one  Nation  only;  as,  for  Instance,  with  Englishmen.  Thus  there  are  suppos’d  to  be  now 
upwards  of  One  Million  English  Souls  in  North- America,  (tho’  ‘tis  thought  scarce  80,000  have  been  brought  over  Sea)  and 
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yet  perhaps  there  is  not  one  the  fewer  in  Britain,  but  rather  many  more,  on  Account  of  the  Employment  the  Colonies 
afford  to  Manufacturers  at  Home.  This  Million  doubling,  suppose  but  once  in  25  Years,  will  in  another  Century  be  more 
than  the  People  of  England,  and  the  greatest  Number  of  Englishmen  will  be  on  this  Side  the  Water.  What  an  Accession  of 
Power  to  the  British  Empire  by  Sea  as  well  as  Land!  What  Increase  of  Trade  and  Navigation!  What  Number  of  Ships  and 
Seamen!  We  have  been  here  but  little  more  than  100  Years,  and  yet  the  Force  of  our  Privateers  in  the  late  War,  united,  was 
greater,  both  in  Men  and  Guns,  than  that  of  the  whole  British  Navy  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Time.  . . . 

And  since  Detachments  of  English  from  Britain  sent  to  America,  will  have  their  Places  at  Home  so  soon  supply’d 
and  increase  so  largely  here;  why  should  the  Palatine  Boors  be  suffered  to  swarm  into  our  Settlements,  and  by  herding 
together  establish  their  Language  and  Manners  to  the  Exclusion  of  ours?  Why  should  Pennsylvania,  founded  by  the  Eng- 
lish, become  a Colony  of  Aliens,  who  will  shortly  be  so  numerous  as  to  Germanize  us  instead  of  our  Anglifying  them,  and 
will  never  adopt  our  Language  or  Customs,  any  more  than  they  can  acquire  our  Complexion. 

Which  leads  me  to  add  one  Remark:  That  the  Number  of  purely  white  People  in  the  World  is  proportionably 
very  small.  All  Africa  is  black  or  tawny.  Asia  chiefly  tawny.  America  (exlusive  of  the  New  Comers)  wholly  so.  And  in 
Europe,  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Russians  and  Swedes,  are  generally  of  what  we  call  a swarthy  Complexion;  as  are 
the  Germans  also,  the  Saxons  only  excepted,  who  with  the  English,  make  the  principal  Body  of  White  People  on  the  Face 
of  the  Earth.  I could  wish  their  Numbers  were  increased.  And  while  we  are,  as  I may  call  it.  Scouring  our  Planet,  by 
clearing  America  of  Woods,  and  so  making  this  Side  of  our  Globe  reflect  a brighter  Light  to  the  Eyes  of  Inhabitants  in  Mars 
or  Venus,  why  should  we  in  the  Sight  of  Superior  Beings,  darken  its  People?  why  increase  the  Sons  of  Africa,  by  Planting 
them  in  America,  where  we  have  so  fair  an  Opportunity,  by  excluding  all  Blacks  and  Tawneys,  of  increasing  the  lovely 
White  and  Red?  But  perhaps  I am  partial  to  the  Complexion  of  my  Country,  for  such  Kind  of  Partiality  is  natural  to 
Mankind. 


1.  What  factors  are  identified  by  Franklin  as  being  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  both  slave  and  non- 
slave labor  in  America? 

2.  Identify  and  analyze  Franklin's  comments  on  race  and  ethnicity.  What  are  his  hopes  for  America  in 
terms  of  race?  Do  you  consider  his  opinions  to  be  racist?  Explain. 
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5-2  James  Otis,  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  Asserted  and  Proved  (1763) 

A passionate  and  radical  member  of  the  opposition  to  Royal  authority,  James  Otis  made  his  name 
arguing  against  the  British  Writs  of  Assistance.  He  lost  the  case  but  his  assertion  of  the  natural  rights  of 
the  colonists  made  him  a prominent  member  of  the  opposition.  He  became  the  head  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  of  Correspondence  and  a member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress.  In  this  reading,  Otis 
asserts  the  natural  and  political  rights  of  the  colonists. 

It  is  . . . true  in  fact  and  experience,  as  the  great,  the  incomparable  Harrington  has  most  abundantly  demonstrated  in  his 
Oceana  and  other  divine  writings,  that  empire  follows  the  balance  of  property.  ‘Tis  also  certain  that  property  in  fact  gen- 
erally confers  power,  though  the  possessor  of  it  may  not  have  much  more  wit  than  a mole  or  a musquash:  and  this  is  too 
often  the  cause  that  riches  are  sought  after  without  the  least  concern  about  the  right  application  of  them.  But  is  the  fault 
in  the  riches,  or  the  general  law  of  nature,  or  the  unworthy  possessor?  It  will  never  follow  from  all  this  that  government 
is  rightfully  founded  on  property  alone.  What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  not  government  founded  on  grace?  No.  Nor  on  force? 
No.  Nor  on  compact?  Nor  property?  Not  altogether  on  either.  Has  it  any  solid  foundation,  any  chief  cornerstone  but 
what  accident,  chance,  or  confusion  may  lay  one  moment  and  destroy  the  next?  I think  it  has  an  everlasing  foundation  in 
the  unchangeable  will  of  GOD,  the  author  of  nature,  whose  laws  never  vary.  The  same  omniscient,  omnipotent,  infinitely 
good  and  gracious  Creator  of  the  universe  who  has  been  pleased  to  make  it  necessary  that  what  we  call  matter  should  grav- 
itate for  the  celestial  bodies  to  roll  round  their  axes,  dance  their  orbits,  and  perform  their  various  revolutions  in  that  beau- 
tiful order  and  concern  which  we  all  admire  has  made  it  equally  necessary  that  from  Adam  and  Eve  to  these  degenerate 
days  the  different  sexes  should  sweetly  attract  each  other,  form  societies  of  single  families,  of  which  larger  bodies  and  com- 
munities are  as  naturally,  mechanically,  and  necessarily  combined  as  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  soft  distilling  rain  is  col- 
lected by  the  all-enlivening  heat  of  the  sun.  Government  is  therefore  most  evidently  founded  on  the  necessities  of  our 
nature.  It  is  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  thing  depending  merely  on  compact  or  human  will  for  its  existence.  . . . 

The  end  of  government  being  the  good  of  mankind  points  out  its  great  duties:  it  is  above  all  things  to  provide  for 
the  security,  the  quiet,  and  happy  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  There  is  no  one  act  which  a government  can  have 
a right  to  make  that  does  not  tend  to  the  advancemewnt  of  the  security,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  If  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  could  be  [11]  enjoyned  in  as  great  perfection  in  solitude  as  in  society  there  would  be  no  need  of  gov- 
ernment. But  the  experience  of  ages  has  proved  that  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  a weak,  imperfect  being,  that  the  valuable 
ends  of  life  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  union  and  assistance  of  many.  Hence  ‘tis  clear  that  men  cannot  live  apart  or 
independent  of  each  other.  In  solitude  men  would  perish,  and  yet  they  cannot  live  together  without  contests.  These  contests 
require  some  arbitrator  to  determine  them.  The  necessity  of  a common,  indifferent,  and  impartial  judge  makes  all  men  seek 
one,  though  few  find  him  in  the  sovereign  power  of  their  respective  states  or  anywhere  else  in  subordination  to  it.  . . . 

I know  of  no  human  law  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  to  restrain  him  from  separating  himself  from  all  the  species 
if  he  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave  them,  unless  it  should  be  said  it  is  against  the  great  law  of  self-preservation:  but  of 
this  every  man  will  think  himself  his  own  judge. 

The  few  hermits  and  misanthropes  that  have  ever  existed  show  that  those  states  are  unnatural.  If  we  were  to  take 
out  from  them  those  who  have  made  great  worldly  gain  of  their  godly  hermitage  and  those  who  have  been  under  the  mad- 
ness of  enthusiasm  or  disappointed  hopes  in  their  ambitious  projects  for  the  detriment  of  mankind,  perhaps  there  might  not 
be  left  ten  from  Adam  to  this  day. 

The  form  of  government  is  by  nature  and  by  right  so  far  left  to  the  individuals  of  each  society  that  they  may  alter 
it  from  a simple  democracy  or  government  of  all  over  all  to  any  other  form  they  please.  Such  alteration  may  and  ought  to 
be  made  by  express  compact.  But  how  seldom  this  right  has  been  asserted,  history  will  abundantly  show.  For  once  that  it 
has  been  fairly  settled  by  compact,  fraud,  force,  or  accident  have  determined  it  an  hundred  times.  As  the  people  have 
gained  upon  tyrants,  these  have  been  obliged  to  relax  only  till  a fairer  opportunity  has  put  it  in  their  power  to  encroach 
again. 

But  if  every  prince  since  Nimrod  had  been  a tyrant,  it  would  not  prove  a right  to  tyrannize.  There  can  be  no  pre- 
scription old  enough  to  supersede  the  law  of  nature  and  the  grant  of  GOD  Almight,  who  has  given  to  all  men  a natural  right 
to  be  free,  and  they  have  it  ordinarily  in  their  power  to  make  themselves  so  if  they  please.  . . . 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  colonists,  I presume  it  will  be  granted  that  they  are  men,  the 
common  children  of  the  same  Creator  with  their  brethren  of  Great  Britain.  Nature  has  placed  all  such  in  a state  of  equality 
and  perfect  freedom  to  act  within  the  bounds  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  without  consulting  the  will  or  regarding  the 
humor,  the  passions,  or  whims  of  any  other  man,  unless  they  are  formed  into  a society  or  body  politic.  . . . 

The  colonists  are  by  the  law  of  nature  freeborn,  as  indeed  all  men  are,  white  or  black.  No  better  reasons  can  be 
given  for  enslaving  those  of  any  color  than  such  as  Baron  Montesquieu  has  humorously  given  as  the  foundation  of  that 
cruel  slavery  exercised  over  the  poor  Ethiopians,  which  threatens  one  day  to  reduce  both  Europe  and  America  to  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarity  of  the  darkest  ages.  Does  it  follow  that  ‘tis  right  to  enslave  a man  because  he  is  black?  Will  short  curled 
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hair  like  wool  instead  of  Christian  hair,  as  ‘tis  called  by  those  whose  hearts  are  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  help  the 
argument?  Can  any  logical  inference  in  favor  of  slavery  be  drawn  from  a flat  nose,  a long  or  a short  face?  Nothing  better 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  a trade  that  is  the  most  shocking  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  has  a direct  tendency  to  diminish 
the  idea  of  the  inestimable  value  of  liberty,  and  makes  every  dealer  in  it  a tyrant,  from  the  director  of  an  African  company 
to  the  petty  chapman  in  needles  and  pins  on  the  unhappy  coast.  It  is  a clear  truth  that  those  who  every  day  barter  away  other 
men’s  liberty  will  soon  care  little  for  their  own.  . . . 

The  colonists,  being  men,  have  a right  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  nature  with  the  Euro- 
peans, and  they  are  not  to  be  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  these  rights  but  for  the  evident  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

By  being  or  becoming  members  of  society  they  have  not  renounced  their  natural  liberty  in  any  greater  degree  than 
other  good  citizens,  and  if  ‘tis  taken  from  them  without  their  consent  they  are  so  far  enslaved. 

I also  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  first  principles  from  whence  I intend  to  deduce  the  civil  rights  of  the  British 
colonies,  that  all  of  them  are  subject  to  and  dependent  on  Great  Britain,  and  that  therefore  as  over  subordinate  governments 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  an  undoubted  power  and  lawful  authority  to  make  acts  for  the  general  good  that,  by 
naming  them,  shall  and  ought  to  be  equally  binding  as  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  within  the  realm.  This  principle, 
I presume,  will  be  readily  granted  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  practised  upon  for  twenty  years  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  I have  ever  received  it  that  it  has  been  so  from  the  beginning  in  this 
and  the  sister  provinces  through  the  continent.  . . . 

That  the  colonists,  black  and  white,  born  here  are  freeborn  British  subjects,  and  entitled  to  all  the  essential  civil 
rights  of  such  is  a truth  not  only  manifest  from  the  provincial  charters,  from  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  acts  of 
Parliament,  but  from  the  British  constitution,  which  was  re-established  at  the  Revolution  with  a professed  design  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  all  the  subjects  to  all  generations.  . . . 

The  liberties  of  the  subject  are  spoken  of  as  their  best  birthrights.  No  one  ever  dreamed,  surely,  that  these  liber- 
ties were  confined  to  the  realm.  At  that  rate  no  British  subjects  in  the  dominions  could,  without  a manifest  contradiction, 
be  declared  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  subjects  born  within  the  realm  to  all  intents  and  purposes  which  are  rightly  given 
foreigners  by  Parliament  after  residing  seven  years.  These  expressions  of  Parliament  as  well  as  of  the  charters  must  be  vain 
and  empty  sounds  unless  we  are  allowed  the  essential  rights  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain. 

Now  can  there  be  any  liberty  where  property  is  taken  away  without  consent?  Can  it  with  any  color  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, or  equity  be  affirmed  that  the  northern  colonies  are  represented  in  Parliament?  Has  this  whole  continent  of  near  three 
thousand  miles  in  length,  and  in  which  and  his  other  American  dominions  His  Majesty  has  or  very  soon  will  have  some 
millions  of  as  good,  loyal,  and  useful  subjects,  white  and  black,  as  any  in  the  three  king-doms,  the  election  of  one  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons? 

Is  there  the  least  difference  as  to  the  consent  of  the  colonists  whether  taxes  and  impositions  are  laid  on  their  trade 
and  other  property  by  the  crown  alone  or  by  the  Parliament?  As  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  the  crown  alone  cannot  impose 
them,  we  should  be  justifiable  in  refusing  to  pay  them,  but  must  and  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  an  act  of  Parliament, 
though  erroneous,  till  repealed.  I can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  imposition  of  taxes,  whether  on  trade,  or  on  land,  or 
houses,  or  ships,  on  real  or  personal,  fixed  ort  floating  property,  in  the  colonies  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  as  British  subjects  and  as  men.  I say  men,  for  in  a state  of  nature  no  man  can  take  my  property  from  me 
without  my  consent:  if  he  does,  he  deprives  me  of  my  liberty  and  makes  me  a slave.  If  such  a proceeding  is  a breach  of 
the  law  of  nature,  no  law  of  society  can  make  it  just.  The  very  act  of  taxing  exercised  over  those  who  are  not  represented 
appears  to  me  to  be  depriving  them  of  one  of  their  most  essential  rights  as  freemen,  and  if  continued  seems  to  be  in  effect 
an  entire  disfranchisement  of  every  civil  right.  . . . 

We  all  think  ourselves  happy  under  Great  Britain.  We  love,  esteem,  and  reverence  our  mother  country,  and  adore 
our  King.  And  could  the  choice  of  independency  be  offered  the  colonies  or  subjection  to  Great  Britain  upon  any  terms 
above  absolute  slavery,  I am  convinced  they  would  accept  the  latter.  The  ministry  in  all  future  generations  may  rely  on  it 
that  British  America  will  never  prove  undutiful  till  driven  to  it  as  the  last  fatal  resort  against  ministerial  oppression,  which 
will  make  the  wisest  mad,  and  the  weakest  strong.  . . . 

The  sum  of  my  argument  is:  that  civil  government  is  of  God;  that  the  administrators  of  it  were  originally  the 
whole  people;  that  they  might  have  devolved  it  on  whom  they  pleased;  that  this  devolution  is  fiduciary,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole;  that  by  the  British  constitution  this  devolution  is  on  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  the  supreme,  sacred  and  uncon- 
trollable legislative  power  not  only  in  the  realm  but  through  the  dominions;  that  by  the  abdication,  the  original  compact  was 
broken  to  pieces;  that  by  the  Revolution  it  was  renewed  and  more  firmly  established,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  parts  of  the  dominions  more  fully  explained  and  confirmed;  that  in  consequence  of  this  establishment  and  the  acts 
of  succession  and  union,  His  Majesty  GEORGE  III  is  rightful  King  and  sovereign,  and,  with  his  Parliament,  the  supreme 
legislative  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging;  that  this  constitution  is  the  most  free 
one  and  by  far  the  best  now  existing  on  earth;  that  by  this  constitution  every  man  in  the  dominions  is  a free  man;  that  no 
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parts  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions  can  be  taxed  without  their  consent;  that  every  part  has  a right  to  be  represented  in  the 
supreme  or  some  subordinate  legislature;  that  the  refusal  of  this  would  seem  to  be  a contradiction  in  practice  to  the  theory 
of  the  constritution;  that  the  colonies  are  subordinate  dominions  and  are  now  in  such  a state  as  to  make  it  best  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  that  they  should  not  only  be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  subordinate  legislation  but  be  also  represented  in 
some  proportion  to  their  number  and  estates  in  the  grand  legislature  of  the  nation;  that  this  would  firmly  unite  all  parts  of 
the  British  empire  in  the  greater  peace  and  prosperity,  and  render  it  invulnerable  and  perpetual. 


1.  According  to  Otis,  what  things  is  government  NOT  founded  upon?  What  is  government  founded 
upon? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  end,  or  chief  purpose,  of  Government  as  it  is  proposed  in  this  argument. 

3.  According  to  Otis,  what  is  the  natural  right  of  every  man?  What  reasoning  does  he  use  in  proposing 
this  natural  right  for  ALL  men  regardless  of  race?  How  are  his  ideas  regarding  the  rights  of  all  men 
in  opposition  to  the  beliefs  of  many  people  of  his  era,  especially  those  who  supported  slavery? 

4.  Which  right  is  identified  by  Otis  as  the  "most  essential"  for  freemen?  How  have  the  colonists  rights 
as  British  subjects  been  violated?  What  action  is  suggested  to  rectify  this  unjust  situation? 
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5-3  The  Crisis  Comes  to  a Head:  April  19,  1775 

In  1772,  William  Legge,  the  Second  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the 
ministry  of  his  half-brother  Lord  North.  Initially  adopting  a policy  of  conciliation  to  allow  colonial  ill  feel- 
ings to  subside,  Dartmouth  changed  his  policy  after  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  instructed  Thomas  Gage, 
the  military  governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  impose  strict  control  over  the  colonies.  In  April  1775,  Gage 
decided  to  use  his  prerogative  and  sent  troops  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  Smith  to  remove  known 
stores  of  arms  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  The  resulting  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord  marked 
the  escalation  of  the  rebellion  to  a higher  level  of  violence. 

Source:  Documents  in  Military  History 

http://www.carleton.ca/~pking/docs/docs75.htm 

http://www.hillsdale.edu/dept/History/Documents/War/America/Rev/1775-Lexington-Smith.htm 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  to  Gov.  Thomas  Gage 
January  27,  1775 

WHITEHALL  January  27th  1775  Secret. 

SIR, 

Although  your  letters  by  the  Scarborough  represented  the  Affairs  of  the  Province  under  Your  Government  in  a very 
unfavourable  light,  & stated  an  Opposition  to  the  Execution  of  the  Law  which  marked  a Spirit  in  the  People  of  a dangerous 
& alarming  nature,  yet  as  they  did  not  refer  to  any  Facts  tending  to  shew  that  the  Outrages  which  had  been  committed  were 
other  than  merely  the  Acts  of  a tumultuous  Rabble,  without  any  Appearance  of  general  Concert  or  without  any  Head  to 
advise,  or  Leader  to  conduct  that  could  render  them  formidable  to  a regular  Force  led  forth  in  support  of  Law  and  Govern- 
ment, it  was  hoped  that  by  a vigorous  Exertion  of  that  Force,  conformable  to  the  Spirit  & Tenor  of  the  King’s  Commands  sig- 
nified to  you  in  my  several  Letters,  any  further  Insults  of  the  like  nature  would  have  been  prevented,  & the  People  convinced 
that  Government  wanted  neither  the  Power  nor  the  Resolution  to  support  it’s  just  Authority  & to  punish  such  atrocious 
Offences.  Your  Dispatches,  however,  intrusted  to  Mr.  Oliver,  and  those  which  have  been  since  received,  by  the  Schooner  St 
Lawrence,  and  through  other  Channels  relate  to  Facts,  and  state  Proceedings,  that  amount  to  actual  Revolt,  and  shew  a Deter- 
mination in  the  People  to  commit  themselves  at  all  Events  in  open  Rebellion. 

The  King’s  Dignity,  & the  Honor  and  Safety  of  the  Empire,  require,  that,  in  such  a Situation,  Force  should  be 
repelled  by  Force;  and  it  has  been  His  Majesty’s  Care  not  only  to  send  you  from  hence  such  Reinforcement  of  the  Army  under 
your  Command  as  general  Considerations  of  public  Safety  would  admit,  but  also  to  authorize  you  to  collect  together  every 
Corps  that  could  be  spared  from  necessary  Duty  in  every  other  part  of  America.  It  is  hoped  therefore  that  by  this  time  your 
Force  will  amount  to  little  less  than  4,000  effective  Men,  including  the  Detachment  of  Marines  that  went  out  in  the  Men  of 
War  that  sailed  in  October  last,  and  I have  the  Satisfaction  to  acquaint  you  that  Orders  have  been  given  this  day  for  the 
immediate  Embarkation  of  a further  Detachment  of  Seven  Hundred  Marines,  and  of  three  Regiments  of  Infantry,  & One  of 
light  Dragoons,  from  Ireland. 

The  Regiments  of  Infantry  will  be  completed  by  Recruits  to  their  full  Establishment;  and  the  Regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons  will  be  augmented  eighteen  Men  a Troop,  that  is  to  say  Nine  Men  to  be  drafted  with  their  Horses  from  the 
other  Regiments  of  Light  Cavalry  in  Ireland,  nine  Men  without  Horses  from  the  Light  Dragoons  in  England. 

It  is  further  directed  that  the  number  of  Men  wanting  to  complete  the  Regiments  now  with  you,  according  to  your 
last  Returns,  which  amounts  in  the  whole  to  near  500  should  be  raised  by  drafting  one  Man  a Company  from  each  of  the  Reg- 
iments in  Ireland  which  will  amount  to  about  200  & by  drafting  one  Man  a Company  from  some  Regiments  here,  which  will 
make  about  60  more,  and  the  remaining  240  to  be  raised  by  recruiting  in  Ireland  for  the  number  which  (after  the  other  mode 
of  Supply)  will  be  wanted  for  each  Regiment. 

You  will  observe  that  nine  Men  in  each  Troop  of  the  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  will  be  without  Horses,  and  a 
large  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  Loss  of  Horses  in  the  Passage.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  that  ample  Pro- 
vision of  Horses  be  made,  & you  will  not  fail  to  take  the  earliest  & most  effectual  Measures  for  securing  a number,  not  less 
than  200  and  Preparing  them  for  Service  upon  the  Arrival  of  the  Regiment. 

I understand  a Proposal  has  been  made  by  Mr  Ruggles  for  rasing  a Corps  of  Infantry  from  among  the  friends  of 
Government  in  New  England.  Such  a Proposal  certainly  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  it  is  the  King’s  Pleasure  that  you 
should  carry  it  into  effect  upon  such  Plan  as  you  shall  judge  most  expedient. 

It  appears  that  your  Object  has  hitherto  been  to  act  upon  the  Defensive,  & to  avoid  the  hazard  of  weakening  your  Force 
by  sending  out  Detachments  of  your  Troops  upon  any  Occasion  whatsoever;  & I should  do  injustice  to  Your  Conduct,  and  to 
my  own  Sentiments  of  your  Prudence  & Discretion,  if  I could  suppose  that  such  Precaution  was  not  necessary. 
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It  is  hoped  however  that  this  large  Reinforcement  to  your  Army  will  enable  you  to  take  a more  active  & deter- 
mined part,  & that  you  will  have  Strength  enough,  not  only  to  keep  Possession  of  Boston,  but  to  give  Protection  in  to  Salem 
& the  friends  of  Government  at  that  Place,  & that  you  may  without  Hazard  of  Insult  return  thither  if  you  think  fit,  & exer- 
cise Your  Functions  there,  conformable  to  His  Majesty’s  Instructions. 

I have  already  said,  in  more  Letters  than  one,  that  the  Authority  of  this  Kingdom  must  be  supported,  & the  Exe- 
cution of  its  Laws  inforced,  & you  will  have  seen  in  His  Maty’s  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  & in  the  Addresses 
which  they  have  presented  to  His  Majesty,  the  firm  Resolution  of  His  Majesty  and  Parliament  to  act  upon  those  Principles; 
and  as  there  is  a strong  Appearance  that  the  Body  of  the  People  in  at  least  three  of  the  New  England  Governments  are  deter- 
mined to  cast  off  their  Dependence  upon  the  Government  of  this  Kingdom,  the  only  Consideration  that  remains  is,  in 
what  manner  the  Force  under  your  Command  may  be  exerted  to  defend  the  Constitution  & to  restore  the  Vigour  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  seems  to  be  your  Idea  that  Matters  are  come  to  such  a State  that  this  is  no  otherwise  attainable  than  by  an  absolute 
Conquest  of  the  People  of  the  three  Governments  of  Massachuset’s  Bay,  Connecticut  & Rhode  Island,  & that  such  Conquest 
cannot  be  effected  by  a less  Force  than  10,000  Men. 

I am  persuaded,  Sir,  that  you  must  be  aware  that  such  a Force  cannot  be  collected  without  augmenting  our  Army  in 
general  to  a War-Establishment;  and  tho’  I do  not  mention  this  as  an  objection,  because  I think  that  the  preservation,  to  Great 
Britain,  of  her  Colonies  demands  the  exertion  of  every  effort  this  Country  can  make,  yet  I am  unwilling  to  believe  that  mat- 
ters are  as  yet  come  to  that  Issue. 

I have  stated  that  the  violences  committed  by  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  have  appeared 
to  me  as  the  acts  of  a rude  Rabble  without  plan,  without  concert,  & without  conduct,  and  therefore  I think  that  a smaller  Force 
now,  if  put  to  the  Test,  would  be  able  to  encounter  them  with  greater  probability  of  Success  than  might  be  expected  from  a 
greater  Army,  if  the  people  should  be  suffered  to  form  themselves  upon  a more  regular  plan,  to  acquire  confidence  from  dis- 
cipline, and  to  prepare  those  resources  without  which  every  thing  must  be  put  to  the  issue  of  a single  Action. 

In  this  view  therefore  of  the  situation  of  The  King’s  Affairs,  it  is  the  Opinion  of  The  King’s  Servants  in  which  His 
Majesty  concurs,  that  the  first  & essential  step  to  be  taken  towards  re-establishing  Government,  would  be  to  arrest  and 
imprison  the  principal  actors  & abettors  in  the  Provincial  Congress  (whose  proceedings  appear  in  every  light  to  be  acts  of 
treason  & rebellion)  if  regardless  of  your  Proclamation  & in  defiance  of  it  they  should  presume  again  to  assemble  for  such 
rebellious  purposes;  and  if  the  steps  taken  upon  this  occasion  be  accompanied  with  due  precaution,  and  every  means  be 
devised  to  keep  the  Measure  Secret  until  the  moment  of  Execution,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  Success,  and  will  perhaps  be  accom- 
plished without  bloodshed;  but  however  that  may  be  I must  again  repeat  that  any  efforts  of  the  People,  unprepared  to 
encounter  with  a regular  force,  cannot  be  very  formidable;  and  though  such  a proceeding  should  be,  according  to  your  own 
idea  of  it,  a Signal  for  Hostilities  yet,  for  the  reasons  I have  already  given,  it  will  surely  be  better  that  the  Conflict  should 
be  brought  on,  upon  such  ground,  than  in  a riper  state  of  Rebellion. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  after  all  I have  said,  that  this  is  a matter  which  must  be  left  to  your  own  Discre- 
tion to  be  executed  or  not  as  you  shall,  upon  weighing  all  Circumstances,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  on  one 
side,  and  the  other,  think  most  advisable. 

I have  fully  exposed  to  you  the  Grounds  upon  which  the  Proposition  has  been  adopted  here,  & unless  the  situation 
of  things  shall  be  very  different  from  what  they  at  present  appear  to  be,  it  is  considered  as  the  best  & most  effectual  means 
of  vindicating  the  authority  of  this  Kingdom. 

Some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  what  it  may  be  fit  to  do  with  those  who  shall  be  made  pris- 
oners in  consequence  of  this  Proceeding — And  here  I must  confess  the  little  hope  I have  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
Things,  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  they  could  be  prosecuted  to  conviction.  Their  imprisonment  however  will  prevent 
their  doing  any  further  mischief,  and  as  the  Courts  of  justice  are  at  present  not  permitted  to  be  opened,  the  continuance  of 
that  imprisonment  will  be  no  slight  punishment. 

I have  mentioned  this  Measure  as  having  the  probable  effect  to  become  a Test  of  the  People’s  resolution  to  resist, 
but  there  are  other  Cases  that  must  occur  in  which  the  affording  the  Assistance  of  the  Military  will  probably  become 
unavoidable. 

The  recommendation  of  the  General  Congress,  that  Committees  in  the  several  Provinces  should  be  appointed  to 
carry  into  execution  the  Association  for  Nonimportation,  and  that  they  should  take  into  their  possession  all  ships  arriving 
in  the  American  Ports  after  the  first  of  December,  and  should  dispose  of  their  Cargoes,  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes 
stated  in  their  Resolutions,  encourages  Acts  of  so  illegal  & arbitrary  a nature  that  every  Effort  must  be  made  to  protect  the 
Commerce  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Property  of  the  King’s  Subjects  from  such  outrageous  Insults;  and  if,  in  any  such 
Cases,  the  Assistance  be  afforded  with  Vigour  and  Celerity,  I trust  not  much  will  be  hazarded  in  the  Execution,  even 
should  the  Attempt  encourage  the  People  to  take  up  Arms,  seeing  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Case,  their  Efforts  of  Resis- 
tance must  be  made  without  Plan  or  Preparation. 
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In  such  an  Event  as  I have  here  supposed,  it  must  be  considered  also,  that  any  Efforts  of  Resistance  on  the  Part 
of  the  People  will  be  the  less  to  be  feared,  as  the  Scene  of  Action,  if  it  should  come  to  Extremities,  must  be  in  Situations, 
where  the  Naval  Force,  which  will  receive  immediate  & considerable  Augmentation,  may  be  brought  to  act  in  Aid  of  the 
Army  with  full  Effect. 

I sincerely  wish  that  the  Information  which  we  have  received  of  the  State  of  the  Province,  would  enable  me  to 
instruct  you  upon  every  Case  in  which  you  may  wish  to  receive  such  Instruction;  but  in  a Situation  where  every  thing 
depends  so  much  upon  the  Events  of  the  Day,  and  upon  local  Circumstances,  your  Conduct  must  be  governed  very  much 
by  your  own  Judgement  and  Discretion. 

What  I have  said  will  point  out  to  you  with  precision  the  Idea  entertained  here,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mil- 
itary Force  under  your  Command  may  be  employed  with  effect;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  suggest  to  you,  whether  it 
may  not  be  advisable,  if  there  should  be  an  evident  Intention  on  the  Part  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  to  support  the 
Inhabitants  of  Massachuset’s  Bay  in  their  Rebellious  Conduct,  that  the  Fortifications  upon  the  Island  in  front  of  the  Town 
of  Newport,  and  the  Battery  at  New  London  should  be  dismantled;  It  may  also  be  advisable  to  bring  away  the  Cannon  and 
Stores  belonging  to  that  Battery,  and  deposit  them  in  some  Place  of  Security;  a Service  which,  I conceive,  may  very  easily 
be  effected  by  the  Admiral  without  the  Aid  of  any  Detachment  from  the  Army;  and  you  will  do  well  to  consider  whether 
it  may  not  be  practicable,  to  recover  into  The  King’s  possession  those  Cannon  and  Stores  which  have  been  taken  away  in 
so  extraordinary  a manner  from  the  Fort  at  Newport. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  America  in  general,  affairs  there  are  now  come  to  a Crisis  in  which  the  Government 
of  this  Country  must  act  with  firmness  and  decision. 

The  accounts  of  what  has  already  passed  in  Parliament  on  the  Subject  of  America  will  probably  reach  You  thro’ 
other  channels  as  early  as  you  can  receive  this  Letter;  and  I make  no  doubt  they  will  be  accompanied  with  every  misrep- 
resentation and  exaggeration  that  can  have  the  effect  to  encourage  in  the  people  more  desperate  Measures;  you  will  there- 
fore be  more  than  ever  on  your  guard,  and  upon  no  account  suffer  the  Inhabitants  of  at  least  the  Town  of  Boston,  to 
assemble  themselves  in  arms  on  any  pretence  whatever,  either  of  Town  guard  or  Militia  duty;  and  I rather  mention  this,  as 
a Report  prevails  that  you  have  not  only  indulged  them  in  having  such  a Guard,  but  have  also  allowed  their  Militia  to  train 
and  discipline  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

In  reviewing  the  Charter  for  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Massachusets  Bay,  I observe  there  is  a clause  that 
impowers  the  Governor  to  use  & exercise  the  Law-Martial  in  time  of  actual  War,  Invasion  or  Rebellion. 

The  inclosed  copy  of  a Report  made  to  me  by  the  Attorney  & Solicitor  General,  contains  an  Opinion  that  the  Facts 
stated  in  the  Papers  you  have  transmitted,  are  the  history  of  an  actual  and  open  Rebellion  in  that  Province,  and  therefore 
I conceive  that  according  to  that  Opinion,  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  strictly  justifiable,  but  the  Expedience  and  Propriety 
of  adopting  such  a Measure  must  depend  upon  your  own  Discretion  under  many  Circumstances  that  can  only  be  judged  of 
upon  the  Spot. 

I am  Sir,  Your  most  Obedient  humble  Servant. 

DARTMOUTH 

Horble  Governor  Gage. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  10th  Regiment 
of  Foot,  to  Governor  Gage 
Boston,  22  April  1775 

In  obedience  to  your  Excellency’s  commands,  I marched  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  inst.  with  the  corps  of 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  for  Concord,  to  execute  your  Excellency’s  orders  with  respect  to  destroying  all  ammunition, 
artillery,  tents,  &c.,  collected  there,  which  was  effected,  having  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of  three  pieces  of  iron  ordnance, 
some  new  gun  carriages,  a great  number  of  carriage  wheels  burnt,  a considerable  quantity  of  flour,  some  gunpowder  and 
musket  balls,  with  other  small  articles  thrown  into  the  river.  Notwithstanding  we  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  and 
secrecy,  we  found  the  country  had  intelligence  or  strong  suspicion  of  our  coming,  and  fired  many  signal  guns,  and  rung  the 
alarm  bells  repeatedly;  and  were  informed,  when  at  Concord,  that  some  cannon  had  been  taken  out  of  the  town  that  day, 
that  others,  with  some  stores,  had  been  carried  three  days  before.  . . . 

I think  it  proper  to  observe,  that  when  I had  got  some  miles  on  the  march  from  Boston,  I detached  six  light 
infantry  companies  to  march  with  all  expedition  to  seize  the  two  bridges  on  different  roads  beyond  Concord.  On  these  com- 
panies’ arrival  at  Lexington,  I understand,  from  the  report  of  Major  Pitcairn,  who  was  with  them,  and  from  many  officers, 
that  they  found  on  a green  close  to  the  road  a body  of  the  country  people  drawn  up  in  military  order,  with  arms  and  accou- 
trements, and,  as  appeared  after,  loaded;  and  that  they  had  posted  some  men  in  a dwelling  and  Meeting-house.  Our  troops 
advanced  towards  them,  without  any  intention  of  injuring  them,  further  than  to  inquire  the  reason  of  their  being  thus 
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assembled,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  to  have  secured  their  arms;  but  they  in  confusion  went  off,  principally  to  the  left,  only 
one  of  them  fired  before  he  went  off,  and  three  or  four  more  jumped  over  a wall  and  fired  from  behind  it  among  the  sol- 
diers; on  which  the  troops  returned  it,  and  killed  several  of  them.  They  likewise  fired  on  the  soldiers  from  the  Meeting  and 
dwelling-house.  We  had  one  man  wounded,  and  Major  Pitcairns  horse  shot  in  two  places.  Rather  earlier  than  this,  on  the 
road,  a country  man  from  behind  a wall  had  snapped  his  piece  at  Lieutenants  Adair  and  Sutherland,  but  it  flashed  and  did 
not  go  off.  After  this  we  saw  some  in  the  woods,  but  marched  on  to  Concord  without  anything  further  happening.  While 
at  Concord  we  saw  vast  numbers  assembling  in  many  parts;  at  one  of  the  bridges  they  marched  down,  with  a very  con- 
siderable body,  on  the  light  infantry  posted  there.  On  their  coming  pretty  near,  one  of  our  men  fired  on  them,  which  they 
returned;  on  which  an  action  ensued,  and  some  few  were  killed  and  wounded.  In  this  affair,  it  appears  that  after  the  bridge 
was  quitted,  they  scalped  and  otherwise  ill-treated  one  or  two  of  the  men  who  were  either  killed  or  severely  wounded,  being 
seen  by  a party  that  marched  by  soon  after.  At  Concord  we  found  very  few  inhabitants  in  the  town;  those  we  met  with  both 
Major  Pitcairn  and  myself  took  all  possible  pains  to  convince  that  we  meant  them  no  injury,  and  that  if  they  opened  their 
doors  when  required  to  search  for  military  stores,  not  the  slightest  mischief  would  be  done.  We  had  opportunities  of  con- 
vincing them  of  our  good  intentions,  but  they  were  sulky;  and  one  of  them  even  struck  Major  Pitcairn.  On  our  leaving  Con- 
cord to  return  to  Boston,  they  began  to  fire  on  us  from  behind  the  walls,  ditches,  trees,  etc.,  which,  as  we  marched, 
increased  to  a very  great  degree,  and  continued  without  the  intermission  of  five  minutes  altogether,  for,  I believe,  upwards 
of  eighteen  miles;  so  that  I can’t  think  but  it  must  have  been  a preconcerted  scheme  in  them,  to  attack  the  King’s  troops 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  that  offered,  otherwise,  I think  they  could  not,  in  so  short  a time  as  from  our  marching  out, 
have  raised  such  a numerous  body,  and  for  so  great  a space  of  ground.  Notwithstanding  the  enemy’s  numbers,  they  did  not 
make  one  gallant  effort  during  so  long  an  action,  though  our  men  were  so  very  much  fatigued,  but  kept  under  cover. 


1.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth's  instructions  to  Thomas  Gage  outline  the  crown's  position  on  how  best  to 
respond  to  disorder  in  the  colonies,  yet  they  also  give  Gage  some  room  for  discretion.  Based  upon 
what  you  know  about  the  events  of  April  19,  1775,  what  lessons  do  you  think  Gage  might  have 
learned  from  the  day's  "activities"  that  could  play  a role  in  his  future  decisions? 

2.  In  the  days,  weeks,  and  months  following  the  action  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  both  the  British  and 
the  Americans  rushed  to  determine  that  the  other  side  fired  first.  Why  do  you  think  this  clarification 
was  so  important?  In  the  long  run,  did  it  really  make  a difference  who  fired  first? 
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5-4  A Freelance  Writer  Urges  His  Readers  To  Use  Common  Sense  (1776) 

In  January  1776,  Thomas  Paine,  a Philadelphia  journalist  and  essayist,  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
Common  Sense.  While  other  political  tracts  advocated  protest  against  Parliament,  Paine's  political  pam- 
phlet placed  the  blame  for  colonial  suffering  directly  on  George  III.  Moreover,  Paine  urged  his  readers  to 
abandon  the  king  and  declare  independence.  Common  Sense  became  the  equivalent  of  a best-seller,  with 
over  150,000  copies  in  circulation  during  the  first  three  months  of  its  publication,  and  was  no  doubt  an 
influence  upon  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Source:  A Hypertext  on  American  History  From  the  Colonial  Period  Until  Modem  Times 

http://odur.let.rug.nI/~usa/D/1776-1800/paine/CM/sense03.htm 

MANKIND  being  originally  equals  in  the  order  of  creation,  the  equality  could  only  be  destroyed  by  some  subsequent  cir- 
cumstance; the  distinctions  of  rich,  and  poor,  may  in  a great  measure  be  accounted  for,  and  that  without  having  recourse 
to  the  harsh,  ill-sounding  names  of  oppression  and  avarice.  Oppression  is  often  the  consequence,  but  seldom  or  never  the 
means  of  riches;  and  though  avarice  will  preserve  a man  from  being  necessitously  poor,  it  generally  makes  him  too  timo- 
rous to  be  wealthy. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  distinction  for  which  no  truly  natural  or  religious  reason  can  be  assigned,  and  that 
is,  the  distinction  of  men  into  KINGS  and  SUBJECTS.  Male  and  female  are  the  distinctions  of  nature,  good  and  bad  the  dis- 
tinctions of  heaven;  but  how  a race  of  men  came  into  the  world  so  exalted  above  the  rest,  and  distinguished  like  some  new 
species,  is  worth  enquiring  into,  and  whether  they  are  the  means  of  happiness  or  of  misery  to  mankind. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  according  to  the  scripture  chronology,  there  were  no  kings;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  there  were  no  wars;  it  is  the  pride  of  kings  which  throw  mankind  into  confusion.  Holland  without  a king  hath 
enjoyed  more  peace  for  this  last  century  than  any  of  the  monarchial  governments  in  Europe.  Antiquity  favors  the  same 
remark;  for  the  quiet  and  rural  lives  of  the  first  patriarchs  hath  a happy  something  in  them,  which  vanishes  away  when  we 
come  to  the  history  of  Jewish  royalty. 

Government  by  kings  was  first  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  Heathens,  from  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
copied  the  custom.  It  was  the  most  prosperous  invention  the  Devil  ever  set  on  foot  for  the  promotion  of  idolatry.  The 
Heathens  paid  divine  honors  to  their  deceased  kings,  and  the  Christian  world  hath  improved  on  the  plan  by  doing  the 
same  to  their  living  ones.  How  impious  is  the  title  of  sacred  majesty  applied  to  a worm,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  splendor 
is  crumbling  into  dust. 

As  the  exalting  one  man  so  greatly  above  the  rest  cannot  be  justified  on  the  equal  rights  of  nature,  so  neither  can  it  be 
defended  on  the  authority  of  scripture;  for  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  as  declared  by  Gideon  and  the  prophet  Samuel,  expressly 
disapproves  of  government  by  kings.  All  anti-monarchial  parts  of  scripture  have  been  very  smoothly  glossed  over  in  monarchial 
governments,  but  they  undoubtedly  merit  the  attention  of  countries  which  have  their  governments  yet  to  form.  ‘Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s’  is  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  courts,  yet  it  is  no  support  of  monarchial  government,  for  the 
Jews  at  that  time  were  without  a king,  and  in  a state  of  vassalage  to  the  Romans. 

Near  three  thousand  years  passed  away  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  till  the  Jews  under  a national  delu- 
sion requested  a king.  Till  then  their  form  of  government  (except  in  extraordinary  cases,  where  the  Almighty  interposed)  was 
a kind  of  republic  administered  by  a judge  and  the  elders  of  the  tribes.  Kings  they  had  none,  and  it  was  held  sinful  to 
acknowledge  any  being  under  that  title  but  the  Lords  of  Hosts.  And  when  a man  seriously  reflects  on  the  idolatrous  homage 
which  is  paid  to  the  persons  of  Kings,  he  need  not  wonder,  that  the  Almighty,  ever  jealous  of  his  honor,  should  disapprove 
of  a form  of  government  which  so  impiously  invades  the  prerogative  of  heaven. 

Monarchy  is  ranked  in  scripture  as  one  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  for  which  a curse  in  reserve  is  denounced  against 
them.  The  history  of  that  transaction  is  worth  attending  to.  The  children  of  Israel  being  oppressed  by  the  Midianites, 
Gideon  marched  against  them  with  a small  army,  and  victory,  thro’  the  divine  interposition,  decided  in  his  favor.  The  Jews 
elate  with  success,  and  attributing  it  to  the  generalship  of  Gideon,  proposed  making  him  a king,  saying,  Rule  thou  over  us, 
thou  and  thy  son  and  thy  son’s  son.  Here  was  temptation  in  its  fullest  extent;  not  a kingdom  only,  but  an  hereditary  one, 
but  Gideon  in  the  piety  of  his  soul  replied,  I will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you,  THE  LORD 
SHALL  RULE  OVER  YOU.  Words  need  not  be  more  explicit;  Gideon  doth  not  decline  the  honor  but  denieth  their  right 
to  give  it;  neither  doth  he  compliment  them  with  invented  declarations  of  his  thanks,  but  in  the  positive  stile  of  a prophet 
charges  them  with  disaffection  to  their  proper  sovereign,  the  King  of  Heaven. 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  this,  they  fell  again  into  the  same  error.  The  hankering  which  the  Jews  had 
for  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  Heathens,  is  something  exceedingly  unaccountable;  but  so  it  was,  that  laying  hold  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  Samuel’s  two  sons,  who  were  entrusted  with  some  secular  concerns,  they  came  in  an  abrupt  and  clamorous  manner 
to  Samuel,  saying.  Behold  thou  art  old  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways,  now  make  us  a king  to  judge  us  like  all  the  other 
nations.  And  here  we  cannot  but  observe  that  their  motives  were  bad,  viz.  that  they  might  be  like  unto  other  nations,  i.  e.  the 
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Heathens,  whereas  their  true  glory  laid  in  being  as  much  unlike  them  as  possible.  But  the  thing  displeased  Samuel  when  they 
said,  give  us  a king  to  judge  us;  and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee,  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  THE  I SHOULD  NOT 
REIGN  OVER  THEM.  According  to  all  the  works  which  have  done  since  the  day;  wherewith  they  brought  them  up  out  of 
Egypt,  even  unto  this  day;  wherewith  they  have  forsaken  me  and  served  other  Gods;  so  do  they  also  unto  thee.  Now  there- 
fore hearken  unto  their  voice,  howbeit,  protest  solemnly  unto  them  and  show  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over 
them,  i.  e.  not  of  any  particular  king,  but  the  general  manner  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  whom  Israel  was  so  eagerly  copying 
after.  And  notwithstanding  the  great  distance  of  time  and  difference  of  manners,  the  character  is  still  in  fashion.  And  Samuel 
told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  the  people,  that  asked  of  him  a king.  And  he  said.  This  shall  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that 
shall  reign  over  you;  he  will  take  your  sons  and  appoint  them  for  himself  for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen,  and  some 
shall  run  before  his  chariots  (this  description  agrees  with  the  present  mode  of  impressing  men)  and  he  will  appoint  him  cap- 
tains over  thousands  and  captains  over  fifties,  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground  and  to  read  his  harvest,  and  to  make  his 
instruments  of  war,  and  instruments  of  his  chariots;  and  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confectioneries  and  to  be  cooks  and 
to  be  bakers  (this  describes  the  expense  and  luxury  as  well  as  the  oppression  of  kings)  and  he  will  take  your  fields  and  your 
olive  yards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  servants;  and  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of  your  vine- 
yards, and  give  them  to  his  officers  and  to  his  servants  (by  which  we  see  that  bribery,  corruption,  and  favoritism  are  the 
standing  vices  of  kings)  and  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  men  servants,  and  your  maid  servants,  and  your  goodliest  young 
men  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his  work;  and  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep,  and  ye  shall  be  his  servants,  and  ye 
shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your  king  which  ye  shall  have  chosen,  AND  THE  LORD  WILL  NOT  HEAR  YOU  IN 
THAT  DAY.  This  accounts  for  the  continuation  of  monarchy;  neither  do  the  characters  of  the  few  good  kings  which  have  lived 
since,  either  sanctify  the  title,  or  blot  out  the  sinfulness  of  the  origin;  the  high  encomium  given  of  David  takes  no  notice  of 
him  officially  as  a king,  but  only  as  a man  after  God’s  own  heart.  Nevertheless  the  People  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of 
Samuel,  and  they  said.  Nay,  but  we  will  have  a king  over  us,  that  we  may  be  like  all  the  nations,  and  that  our  king  may  judge 
us,  and  go  out  before  us  and  fight  our  battles.  Samuel  continued  to  reason  with  them,  but  to  no  purpose;  he  set  before  them 
their  ingratitude,  but  all  would  not  avail;  and  seeing  them  fully  bent  on  their  folly,  he  cried  out,  I will  call  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  shall  sent  thunder  and  rain  (which  then  was  a punishment,  being  the  time  of  wheat  harvest)  that  ye  may  perceive  and  see 
that  your  wickedness  is  great  which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  IN  ASKING  YOU  A KING  So  Samuel  called  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain  that  day,  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel  And  all  the  people 
said  unto  Samuel,  Pray  for  thy  servants  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  that  we  die  not,  for  WE  HAVE  ADDED  UNTO  OUR  SINS 
THIS  EVIL,  TO  ASK  A KING  These  portions  of  scripture  are  direct  and  positive.  They  admit  of  no  equivocal  construction. 
That  the  Almighty  hath  here  entered  his  protest  against  monarchial  government  is  true,  or  the  scripture  is  false.  And  a man  hath 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  as  much  of  king-craft,  as  priest-craft  in  withholding  the  scripture  from  the  public  in 
Popish  countries.  For  monarchy  in  every  instance  is  the  Popery  of  government. 

To  the  evil  of  monarchy  we  have  added  that  of  hereditary  succession;  and  as  the  first  is  a degradation  and  lessening 
of  ourselves,  so  the  second,  claimed  as  a matter  of  right,  is  an  insult  and  an  imposition  on  posterity.  For  all  men  being  origi- 
nally equals,  no  one  by  birth  could  have  a right  to  set  up  his  own  family  in  perpetual  preference  to  all  others  for  ever,  and 
though  himself  might  deserve  some  decent  degree  of  honors  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  his  descendants  might  be  far  too 
unworthy  to  inherit  them.  One  of  the  strongest  natural  proofs  of  the  folly  of  hereditary  right  in  kings,  is,  that  nature  disapproves 
it,  otherwise  she  would  not  so  frequently  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  giving  mankind  an  ass  for  a lion. 

Secondly,  as  no  man  at  first  could  possess  any  other  public  honors  than  were  bestowed  upon  him,  so  the  givers  of 
those  honors  could  have  no  power  to  give  away  the  right  of  posterity,  and  though  they  might  say  ‘We  choose  you  for  our 
head,’  they  could  not,  without  manifest  injustice  to  their  children,  say  ‘that  your  children  and  your  children’s  children  shall 
reign  over  ours  for  ever.’  Because  such  an  unwise,  unjust,  unnatural  compact  might  (perhaps)  in  the  next  succession  put  them 
under  the  government  of  a rogue  or  a fool.  Most  wise  men,  in  their  private  sentiments,  have  ever  treated  hereditary  right  with 
contempt;  yet  it  is  one  of  those  evils,  which  when  once  established  is  not  easily  removed;  many  submit  from  fear,  others  from 
superstition,  and  the  more  powerful  part  shares  with  the  king  the  plunder  of  the  rest. 

This  is  supposing  the  present  race  of  kings  in  the  world  to  have  had  an  honorable  origin;  whereas  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able, that  could  we  take  off  the  dark  covering  of  antiquity,  and  trace  them  to  their  first  rise,  that  we  should  find  the  first  of  them 
nothing  better  than  the  principal  ruffian  of  some  restless  gang,  whose  savage  manners  of  preeminence  in  subtlety  obtained 
him  the  title  of  chief  among  plunderers;  and  who  by  increasing  in  power,  and  extending  his  depredations,  overawed  the  quiet 
and  defenseless  to  purchase  their  safety  by  frequent  contributions.  Yet  his  electors  could  have  no  idea  of  giving  hereditary 
right  to  his  descendants,  because  such  a perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  was  incompatible  with  the  free  and  unrestrained  prin- 
ciples they  professed  to  live  by.  Wherefore,  hereditary  succession  in  the  early  ages  of  monarchy  could  not  take  place  as  a 
matter  of  claim,  but  as  something  casual  or  complemental;  but  as  few  or  no  records  were  extant  in  those  days,  and  traditionary 
history  stuffed  with  fables,  it  was  very  easy,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  generations,  to  trump  up  some  superstitious  tale,  conve- 
niently timed,  Mahomet  like,  to  cram  hereditary  right  down  the  throats  of  the  vulgar.  Perhaps  the  disorders  which  threatened, 
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or  seemed  to  threaten  on  the  decease  of  a leader  and  the  choice  of  a new  one  (for  elections  among  ruffians  could  not  be  very 
orderly)  induced  many  at  first  to  favor  hereditary  pretensions;  by  which  means  it  happened,  as  it  hath  happened  since,  that  what 
at  first  was  submitted  to  as  a convenience,  was  afterwards  claimed  as  a right. 

England,  since  the  conquest,  hath  known  some  few  good  monarchs,  but  groaned  beneath  a much  larger  number 
of  bad  ones,  yet  no  man  in  his  senses  can  say  that  their  claim  under  William  the  Conqueror  is  a very  honorable  one.  A 
French  bastard  landing  with  an  armed  banditti,  and  establishing  himself  king  of  England  against  the  consent  of  the  natives, 
is  in  plain  terms  a very  paltry  rascally  original.  It  certainly  hath  no  divinity  in  it.  However,  it  is  needless  to  spend  much  time 
in  exposing  the  folly  of  hereditary  right,  if  there  are  any  so  weak  as  to  believe  it,  let  them  promiscuously  worship  the  ass 
and  lion,  and  welcome.  I shall  neither  copy  their  humility,  nor  disturb  their  devotion. 

Yet  I should  be  glad  to  ask  how  they  suppose  kings  came  at  first?  The  question  admits  but  of  three  answers,  viz. 
either  by  lot,  by  election,  or  by  usurpation.  If  the  first  king  was  taken  by  lot,  it  establishes  a precedent  for  the  next,  which 
excludes  hereditary  succession.  Saul  was  by  lot  yet  the  succession  was  not  hereditary,  neither  does  it  appear  from  that  trans- 
action there  was  any  intention  it  ever  should.  If  the  first  king  of  any  country  was  by  election,  that  likewise  establishes  a prece- 
dent for  the  next;  for  to  say,  that  the  right  of  all  future  generations  is  taken  away,  by  the  act  of  the  first  electors,  in  their  choice 
not  only  of  a king,  but  of  a family  of  kings  for  ever,  hath  no  parallel  in  or  out  of  scripture  but  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
which  supposes  the  free  will  of  all  men  lost  in  Adam;  and  from  such  comparison,  and  it  will  admit  of  no  other,  hereditary 
succession  can  derive  no  glory.  For  as  in  Adam  all  sinned,  and  as  in  the  first  electors  all  men  obeyed;  as  in  the  one  all 
mankind  were  subjected  to  Satan,  and  in  the  other  to  Sovereignty;  as  our  innocence  was  lost  in  the  first,  and  our  authority 
in  the  last;  and  as  both  disable  us  from  reassuming  some  former  state  and  privilege,  it  unanswerably  follows  that  original  sin 
and  hereditary  succession  are  parallels.  Dishonorable  rank!  Inglorious  connection!  Yet  the  most  subtle  sophist  cannot  pro- 
duce a juster  simile. 

As  to  usurpation,  no  man  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  defend  it;  and  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  an  usurper  is  a fact 
not  to  be  contradicted.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  antiquity  of  English  monarchy  will  not  bear  looking  into. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  absurdity  as  the  evil  of  hereditary  succession  which  concerns  mankind.  Did  it  ensure  a race 
of  good  and  wise  men  it  would  have  the  seal  of  divine  authority,  but  as  it  opens  a door  to  the  foolish,  the  wicked;  and  the 
improper,  it  hath  in  it  the  nature  of  oppression.  Men  who  look  upon  themselves  born  to  reign,  and  others  to  obey,  soon  grow 
insolent;  selected  from  the  rest  of  mankind  their  minds  are  early  poisoned  by  importance;  and  the  world  they  act  in  differs 
so  materially  from  the  world  at  large,  that  they  have  but  little  opportunity  of  knowing  its  true  interests,  and  when  they  suc- 
ceed to  the  government  are  frequently  the  most  ignorant  and  unfit  of  any  throughout  the  dominions. 

Another  evil  which  attends  hereditary  succession  is,  that  the  throne  is  subject  to  be  possessed  by  a minor  at  any 
age;  all  which  time  the  regency,  acting  under  the  cover  of  a king,  have  every  opportunity  and  inducement  to  betray  their 
trust.  The  same  national  misfortune  happens,  when  a king  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity,  enters  the  last  stage  of  human 
weakness.  In  both  these  cases  the  public  becomes  a prey  to  every  miscreant,  who  can  tamper  successfully  with  the  follies 
either  of  age  or  infancy. 

The  most  plausible  plea,  which  hath  ever  been  offered  in  favor  of  hereditary  succession,  is,  that  it  preserves  a 
nation  from  civil  wars;  and  were  this  true,  it  would  be  weighty;  whereas,  it  is  the  most  barefaced  falsity  ever  imposed  upon 
mankind.  The  whole  history  of  England  disowns  the  fact.  Thirty  kings  and  two  minors  have  reigned  in  that  distracted 
kingdom  since  the  conquest,  in  which  time  there  have  been  (including  the  Revolution)  no  less  than  eight  civil  wars  and 
nineteen  rebellions.  Wherefore  instead  of  making  for  peace,  it  makes  against  it,  and  destroys  the  very  foundation  it  seems 
to  stand  on. 

The  contest  for  monarchy  and  succession,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  laid  England  in  a scene  of 
blood  for  many  years.  Twelve  pitched  battles,  besides  skirmishes  and  sieges,  were  fought  between  Henry  and  Edward. 
Twice  was  Henry  prisoner  to  Edward,  who  in  his  turn  was  prisoner  to  Henry.  And  so  uncertain  is  the  fate  of  war  and  the 
temper  of  a nation,  when  nothing  but  personal  matters  are  the  ground  of  a quarrel,  that  Henry  was  taken  in  triumph  from 
a prison  to  a palace,  and  Edward  obliged  to  fly  from  a palace  to  a foreign  land;  yet,  as  sudden  transitions  of  temper  are 
seldom  lasting,  Henry  in  his  turn  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  Edward  recalled  to  succeed  him.  The  parliament  always 
following  the  strongest  side. 

This  contest  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  was  not  entirely  extinguished  till  Henry  the  Seventh,  in 
whom  the  families  were  united.  Including  a period  of  67  years,  viz.  from  1422  to  1489. 

In  short,  monarchy  and  succession  have  laid  (not  this  or  that  kingdom  only)  but  the  world  in  blood  and  ashes.  ’Tis 
a form  of  government  which  the  word  of  God  bears  testimony  against,  and  blood  will  attend  it. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  business  of  a king,  we  shall  find  that  in  some  countries  they  have  none;  and  after  sauntering 
away  their  lives  without  pleasure  to  themselves  or  advantage  to  the  nation,  withdraw  from  the  scene,  and  leave  their  suc- 
cessors to  tread  the  same  idle  round.  In  absolute  monarchies  the  whole  weight  of  business  civil  and  military,  lies  on  the 
king;  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  request  for  a king,  urged  this  plea  ‘that  he  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us  and  fight 
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our  battles.’  But  in  countries  where  he  is  neither  a judge  nor  a general,  as  in  England,  a man  would  be  puzzled  to  know 
what  is  his  business. 

The  nearer  any  government  approaches  to  a republic  the  less  business  there  is  for  a king.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
find  a proper  name  for  the  government  of  England.  Sir  William  Meredith  calls  it  a republic;  but  in  its  present  state  it  is  unworthy 
of  the  name,  because  the  corrupt  influence  If  the  crown,  by  having  all  the  places  in  its  disposal,  hath  so  effectually  swallowed 
up  the  power,  and  eaten  out  the  virtue  of  the  house  of  commons  (the  republican  part  in  the  constitution)  that  the  government 
of  England  is  nearly  as  monarchical  as  that  of  France  or  Spain.  Men  fall  out  with  names  without  understanding  them.  For  it  is 
the  republican  and  not  the  monarchical  part  of  the  constitution  of  England  which  Englishmen  glory  in,  viz.  the  liberty  of 
choosing  an  house  of  commons  from  out  of  their  own  body  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  the  republican  virtue  fails,  slavery 
ensues.  My  is  the  constitution  of  England  sickly,  but  because  monarchy  hath  poisoned  the  republic,  the  crown  hath  engrossed 
the  commons? 

In  England  a king  hath  little  more  to  do  than  to  make  war  and  give  away  places;  which  in  plain  terms,  is  to  impov- 
erish the  nation  and  set  it  together  by  the  ears.  A pretty  business  indeed  for  a man  to  be  allowed  eight  hundred  thousand  ster- 
ling a year  for,  and  worshipped  into  the  bargain!  Of  more  worth  is  one  honest  man  to  society,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  than 
all  the  crowned  ruffians  that  ever  lived. 


1.  What,  according  to  Paine,  are  the  arguments  against  a monarchy?  How  does  he  use  history  to 
support  his  conclusions? 

2.  Discuss  the  elements  from  this  excerpt  of  Common  Sense  that  were  most  likely  to  be  influential  in 
Jefferson's  drafting  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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5-5  Abigail  Adams  and  John  Adams  Letters; 

Abigail  Adams  Letter  to  Mercy  Otis  Warren 

These  letters  are  written  between  Abigail  Adams  and  her  husband  John,  the  future  president,  then  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  women  were  active  in  the  Revolutionary 
War-from  supporting  the  war  effort  by  raising  money  to  billeting  soldiers-and  Abigail  Adams's  letter  is 
an  example  of  how  involvement  in  the  Revolution  raised  questions  about  what  freedom  for  all  would 
mean.  Abigail  Adams's  letter  to  her  husband  is  followed  by  one  to  their  friend,  the  historian,  poet,  and 
playwright,  Mercy  Otis  Warren. 

From  The  Adams  Family  Correspondence,  eds.  L.  H.  Butterfield  et  al.  (Cambridge:  Belknap  Press  of 
Harvard  University  Press,  1963),  vol.  I,  29-31. 

[Abigail  Adams  to  John  Adams,  March  31,  1776] 

I long  to  hear  that  you  have  declared  an  independancy  [sic]-and  by  the  way  in  the  new  Code  of  Laws  which  I suppose  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  I would  desire  you  would  Remember 

the  Ladies,  and  be  more  generous  and  favourable  to  them  than  your  ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Husbands.  Remember  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could.  If 

perticuliar  care  and  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  Ladies  we  are  determined  to  foment  a Rebelion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  by  any  Laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice,  or  Representation. 

That  your  Sex  are  Naturally  Tyrannical  is  a Truth  so  thoroughly  established  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute,  but  such  of 
you  as  wish  to  be  happy  willingly  give  up  the  harsh  title  of  Master  for  the  more  tender  and  endearing  one  of  Friend.  Why 
then,  not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  vicious  and  the  Lawless  to  use  us  with  cruelty  and  indignity  with  impunity.  Men  of 
Sense  in  all  Ages  abhor  those  customs  which  treat  us  only  as  the  vassals  of  your  Sex.  Regard  us  then  as  Beings  placed  by 
providence  under  your  protection  and  in  immitation  of  the  Supreem  Being  make  use  of  that  power  only  for  our  happiness. 

[John  Adams  to  Abigail  Adams,  April  14,  1776] 

As  to  Declarations  of  Independency,  be  patient.  Read  our  Privateering  Laws,  and  our  Commercial  Laws.  What  signifies  a 
Word. 

As  to  your  extraordinary  Code  of  Laws,  I cannot  but  laugh.  We  have  been  told  that  our  Struggle  has  loosened  the 
bands  of  Government  every  where.  That  Children  and  Apprentices  were  disobedient-that  schools  and  Colledges  were 
grown  turbulent  -that  Indians  slighted  their  Guardians  and  Negroes  grew  insolent  to  their  Masters.  But  your  Letter  was  the 
first  Intimation  that  another 

Tribe  more  numerous  and  powerfull  than  all  the  rest  were  grown  discontented. -This  is  rather  too  coarse  a Com- 
pliment but  you  are  so  saucy,  I wont  blot  it  out. 

Depend  upon  it.  We  know  better  than  to  repeal  our  Masculine  systems.  Altho  they  are  in  full  Force,  you  know  they 
are  little  more  than  Theory.  We  dare  not  exert  our  Power  in  its  full  Latitude.  We  are  obliged  to  go  fair,  and  softly,  and  in 
Practice  you  know  We  are  the  subjects.  We  have  only  the  Name  of  Masters,  and  rather  than  give  up  this,  which  would  com- 
pleatly  subject  Us  to  the  Despotism  of  the  Peticoat,  I hope  General  Washington,  and  all  our  brave  Heroes  would  fight.... 

[Abigail  Adams  to  Mercy  Otis  Warren] 

Braintree  April  27  1776 

He  is  very  saucy  to  me  in  return  for  a List  of  Female  Grievances  which  I transmitted  to  him.  I think  I will  get  you  to  join 
me  in  a petition  to  Congress.  I thought  it  was  very  probable  our  wise  Statesmen  would  erect  a New  Government  and  form 
a new  code  of  Laws.  I ventured  to  speak  a word  on  behalf  of  our  Sex,  who  are  rather  hardly  dealte  with  by  the  Laws  of 
England  which  gives  such  unlimited  power  to  the  Husband  to  use  his  wife  111. 

I requested  that  our  Legislators  would  consider  our  case  and  as  all  Men  of  Delicacy  and  Sentiment  are  adverse  to 
Exercising  the  power  they  possess,  yet  as  there  is  a natural  propensity  in  Human  Nature  to  domination,  I thought  the  most 
generous  plan  was  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Arbitrary  and  tyranick  to  injure  us  with  impunity  by  Establishing  some 
Laws  in  favour  upon  just  and  Liberal  principals. 
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I believe  I even  threatened  fomenting  a Rebellion  in  case  we  were  not  considered  and  assured  him  we  would  not 
hold  ourselves  bound  by  any  Laws  in  which  we  had  neither  a voice  nor  representation. 

In  return  he  tells  me  he  cannot  but  Laugh  at  my  extraordinary  Code  of  Laws.  That  he  had  heard  their  Struggle  had 
loosened  the  bands  of  Government,  that  children  and  apprentices  were  disobedient, 

that  Schools  and  Colleges  had  grown  turbulent,  that  Indians  slighted  their  Guardians,  and  Negroes  grew  insolent 
to  their  Masters.  But  my  Letter  was  the  first  intimation  that  another  Tribe  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  all  the  rest 
were  grown  discontented.  This  is  rather  too  coarse  a complement,  he  adds,  but  that  I am  so  saucy  he  wont  blot  it  out. 

So  I have  helped  the  Sex  abundantly,  but  I will  tell  him  I have  only  been  making  trial  of  the  Disinterestedness  of 
his  Virtue,  and  when  weigh’d  in  the  balance  have  found  it  wanting. 

It  would  be  bad  policy  to  grant  us  greater  power  say  they  since  under  all  the  disadvantages  we  Labour  we  have 
the  ascendency  over  their  Hearts. 

And  charm  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sway. 

[Abigail  Adams  to  John  Adams,  May  7,  1776] 

I can  not  say  that  I think  you  very  generous  to  the  Ladies,  for  whilst  you  are  proclaiming  peace  and  good  will  to  men, 
Emancipating  all  Nations,  you  insist  upon  retaining  an  absolute  power  over  Wives.  But  you  must  remember  that  Arbitrary 
power  is  like  most  other  things  which  are  very  hard,  very  liable  to  be  broken  2 and  notwithstanding  all  your  wise  Laws  and 
Maxims  we  have  it  in  our 

power  not  only  to  free  our  selves  but  to  subdue  our  Masters,  and  without  violence  throw  both  your  natural  and  legal 

authority  at  our  feet  2 

“Charm  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sway 

Yet  have  our  Humour  most  when  we  obey.” 


1.  What  is  Abigail  Adams'  opinion  of  men  in  power  and  what  is  her  request  to  John  Adams  as  they 
declare  independence? 

2.  How  does  John  Adams  respond  to  her  concerns?  In  light  of  Abigail  Adams'  letter  to  Mercy  Otis 
Warren,  does  this  response  seem  to  satisfy  Abigail  Adams?  What  does  the  second  letter  to  John 
Adams  suggest? 
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5-6  Petition  of  "A  Grate  Number  of  Blackes  of  the  Province"  to  Governor 
Thomas  Gage  and  the  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  (1774) 

Echoing  the  natural  rights  language  of  the  rebellious  colonists,  this  petition  sought  to  extend  these 
rights  to  the  slave  population.  Using  the  arguments  of  natural  rights,  moral  outrage,  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple, the  petitioners  seek  to  achieve  the  same  rights  as  the  colonists  who  are  calling  for  independence. 
It  would,  however,  be  many  years  before  such  rights  would  be  extended. 

Your  Petitioners  apprehend  we  have  in  common  with  all  other  men  a naturel  right  to  our  freedoms  without  Being  depriv’d 
of  them  by  our  fellow  men  as  we  are  a freeborn  Pepel  and  have  never  forfeited  this  Blessing  by  aney  compact  or  agree- 
ment whatever.  But  we  were  unjustly  dragged  by  the  cruel  hand  of  power  from  our  dearest  friends  and  sum  of  us  stolen 
from  the  bosoms  of  our  tender  Parents  and  from  a Populous  Pleasant  and  plentiful  country  and  Brought  hither  to  be  made 
slaves  for  Life  in  a Christian  land.  Thus  we  are  deprived  of  every  thing  that  hath  a tendency  to  make  life  even  tolerable, 
the  endearing  ties  of  husband  and  wife  we  are  strangers  to.  . . . Our  children  are  also  taken  from  us  by  force  and  sent  maney 
miles  from  us.  . . . Thus  our  Lives  are  imbittered.  . . . There  is  a great  number  of  us  sencear.  . . . members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  how  can  the  master  and  the  slave  be  said  to  fulfd  that  command  Live  in  love  let  Brotherly  Love  contuner  and 
abound  Beare  yea  one  nothers  Bordenes.  How  can  the  master  be  said  to  Beare  my  Borden  when  he  Beares  me  down 
which  the.  . . . chanes  of  slavery.  . . . Nither  can  we  reap  an  equal  benefet  from  the  laws  of  the  Land  which  doth  not  jus- 
tifi  but  condemns  Slavery  or  if  there  had  bin  aney  Law  to  hold  us  in  Bondage.  . . . ther  never  was  aney  to  inslave  our  chil- 
dren for  life  when  Born  in  a free  Countrey.  We  therefore  Bage  your  Excellency  and  Honours  will.  . . . cause  an  act  of  the 
legislative  to  be  pessed  that  we  may  obtain  our  Natural  right  our  freedoms  and  our  children  be  set  at  lebety  at  the  yeare  of 
twenty  one.  . . . 


1.  What  is  the  primary  plea  of  the  writers  of  this  petition? 

2.  What  is  their  reasoning  for  this  request? 

3.  What  ideals  do  they  appeal  to  in  their  plea? 
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5-7  Joseph  Warren,  "Account  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington"  (1775) 

An  early  and  vocal  American  revolutionary,  Joseph  Warren  was  a doctor  with  a promising  career  when 
he  was  politicized  by  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  British  measures.  He  became  a close  friend  and  ally  of 
Samuel  Adams,  wrote  many  articles  against  British  "tyranny",  and  served  on  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence before  being  commissioned  in  the  Massachusetts  force.  Warren  was  present  at  Lexington 
where  his  example  was  an  inspiration  to  his  men.  He  was  killed  early  in  the  war  becoming  the  first 
colonial  officer  to  die  in  combat. 

Source:  Hezekiah  Niles,  ed.,  Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution  (Baltimore:  W.O.  Niles,  1822),  434-435. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS 

Watertown,  April  26,  1775 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Friends  and  fellow  subjects, 

Hostilities  are  at  length  commenced  in  this  colony,  by  the  troops  under  command  of  general  Gage;  and  it  being  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  an  early,  true,  and  authentic  account  of  this  inhuman  proceeding  should  be  know  to  you,  the  con- 
gress of  this  colony  have  transmitted  the  same,  and  for  want  of  a session  of  the  hon.  continental  congress,  think  it  proper 
to  address  you  on  this  alarming  occasion. 

By  the  clearest  depositions,  relative  to  this  transaction,  it  will  appear,  that,  on  the  night  preceding  the  19th  of  April, 
instant,  a body  of  the  king’s  troops,  under  command  of  colonel  Smith,  were  secretly  landed  at  Cambridge,  with  an  apparent 
design  to  take  or  destroy  the  military  and  other  stores,  provided  for  the  defence  of  this  colony,  and  deposited  at  Concord;  that 
some  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  on  the  night  aforesaid  whilst  travelling  peaceable  on  the  road  between  Boston  and  Concord, 
were  seized  and  greatly  abused  by  armed  men,  who  appeared  to  be  officers  of  general  Gage’s  army;  that  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, by  these  means,  was  alarmed,  and  a company  of  the  inhabitants  mustered  on  the  occasion;  that  the  regular  troops,  on 
their  way  to  Concord,  marched  into  the  said  town  of  Lexington,  and  the  said  company,  on  their  approach,  began  to  disperse; 
that  notwithstanding  this,  the  regulars  rushed  on  with  great  violence,  and  first  began  hostilities,  by  firing  on  the  said  Lexington 
company,  whereby,  they  killed  eight,  and  wounded  several  others;  that  the  regulars  continued  their  fire  until  those  of  the  said 
company,  who  were  neither  killed  nor  wounded,  had  made  their  escape;  that  colonel  Smith,  with  the  detachment,  then  marched 
to  Concord,  where  a number  of  provincials  were  again  fired  on  by  the  troops,  two  of  them  killed  and  several  wounded,  before 
any  of  the  provincials  fired  on  them;  and  that  these  hostile  measures  of  the  troops  produced  an  engagement  that  lasted  through 
the  day,  in  which  many  of  he  provincials,  and  more  of  the  regular  troops,  were  killed  and  wounded. 

To  give  a particular  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  troops,  as  they  retreated  from  Concord  to  Charles  Town,  would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  a great  number  of  the  houses  on  the  road  were  plundered, 
and  rendered  unfit  for  use;  several  were  burnt;  women  in  child-bed  were  driven  by  the  soldiery  naked  into  the  streets;  old 
men,  peaceably  in  their  houses,  were  shot  dead,  and  such  scenes  exhibited,  as  would  disgrace  the  annals  of  he  most  unciv- 
ilized nations. 

These,  brethren,  are  marks  of  ministerial  vengeance  against  this  colony,  for  refusing,  with  her  sister  colonies,  a 
submission  to  slavery;  but  they  have  not  yet  detached  us  from  our  royal  sovereign  we  profess  to  be  his  loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects;  and  so  hardly  dealt  with  as  we  have  been,  are  still  ready,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  his  person,  family, 
crown  and  dignity;  nevertheless,  to  the  persecution  and  tyranny  of  his  cruel  ministry,  we  will  not  tamely  submit;  appealing 
to  Heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  “we  determine  to  die,  or  be  free.” 
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We  cannot  think  that  the  honor,  wisdom,  and  valor  of  Britons,  will  suffer  them  to  be  longer  inactive  spectators  of 
measures,  in  which  they  themselves  are  so  deeply  interested;  measures  pursued  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  protests  of  many 
noble  lords,  and  expressed  sense  of  conspicuous  commons,  whose  knowledge  and  virtue  have  long  characterized  them  as 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  nation;  measures,  executing,  contrary  to  the  interest,  petitions,  and  resolves  of  many  large, 
respectable  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  in  Great  Britain;  measures  highly  incompatible  with  justice,  but  still  pursued  with 
a specious  pretence  of  easing  he  nation  of  its  burthens;  measures  which,  if  successful,  must  end  in  the  ruin  and  slavery  of 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  persecuted  American  colonies. 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  the  Great  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  who  hath  so  often  appeared  for  the  English  nation, 
will  support  you  in  every  rational  and  manly  exertion  with  these  colonies,  for  saving  it  form  ruin,  and  that,  in  a constitu- 
tional connection  with  our  mother  country,  we  shall  soon  be  altogether  a free  and  happy  people. 

Signed  by  order, 

JOS.  WARREN,  president 


1.  Who  are  the  primary  aggressors  according  to  this  account?  Describe  some  of  the  actions  detailed  in 
this  account  as  evidence  of  this  aggression. 

2.  What  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  of  Britain  by  the  author  of  this  letter?  What  is  the  goal  of  this 
document? 
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5-8  Thomas  Jefferson,  "Original  Rough  Draught"  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  (1776) 

The  "original  Rough  draught"  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of  the  great  milestones  in  Amer- 
ican history,  shows  the  evolution  of  the  text  from  the  initial  "fair  copy"  draft  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the 
final  text  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  morning  of  July  4,  1776. 


A Declaration  of  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary  for  a people  to  advance  from  that  subordination  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  remained,  & to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  equal  & independent  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
& of  nature’s  god  entitle  them,  a decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  change. 

We  hold  these  tmths  to  be  sacred  & undeniable  that  all  men  are  created  equal  & independant,  that  from  that  equal 
creation  they  derive  rights  inherent  & inalienable,  among  which  are  the  preservation  of  life,  & liberty,  & the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness; that  to  secure  these  ends,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  shall  become  destmctive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
or  to  abolish  it,  & to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  & organising  it’s  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  & happiness,  prudence  indeed  will  dictate  that  governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  & transient  causes:  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. but  when  a long  train  of  abuses  & usurpations,  begun  at  a distinguished  period,  & pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a design  to  subject  them  to  arbitrary  power,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government  & to  pro- 
vide new  guards  for  their  future  security,  such  has  been  the  patient  sufference  of  these  colonies;  & such  is  now  the  necessity 
which  contrains  them  to  expunge  their  former  systems  of  government,  the  history  of  his  present  majesty,  is  a history  of 
unremitting  injuries  and  usurpations,  among  which  no  one  fact  stands  single  or  solitary  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
rest,  all  of  which  have  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states,  to  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a candid  world,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  a faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood. 

he  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good: 

he  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  & pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till 
his  assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  neglected  utterly  to  attend  to  them. 

he  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people  unless  those  people  would  relinquish 
the  right  of  representation,  a right  inestimable  to  them,  & formidable  to  tyrants  alone. 

he  has  dissolved  Representative  houses  repeatedly  & continually,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the 
rights  of  the  people: 

he  has  refused  for  a long  space  of  time  to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  anni- 
hilation, have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without,  & convulsions  within: 

he  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners; refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourge  their  migrations  hither;  & raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands: 

he  has  suffered  the  administration  of  justice  totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  colonies,  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  estab- 
lishing judiciary  powers: 

he  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  amount  of  their  salaries: 
he  has  erected  a multitude  of  new  offices  by  a self-assumed  power,  & sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harrass  our 
people  & eat  out  their  substance: 

he  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  armies  & ships  of  war: 

he  has  affected  to  render  the  military,  independant  of  & superior  to  the  civil  power: 

he  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions  and  unacknowleged  by  our  laws; 
giving  his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legislation,  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us; 

for  protecting  them  by  a mock-trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 

states; 

for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world; 
for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 
for  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury; 
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for  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

for  taking  away  our  charters,  & altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments; 

for  suspending  our  own  legislatures  & declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever: 

he  has  abdicated  government  here,  withdrawing  his  governors,  & declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  & protection: 
he  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns  & destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people: 
he  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  compleat  the  works  of  death,  desolation  & tyranny, 
already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  & perfidy  unworthy  the  head  of  a civilized  nation: 

he  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  war- 
fare is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  & conditions  of  existence: 

he  has  incited  treasonable  insurrections  in  our  fellow-subjects,  with  the  allurements  of  forefeiture  & confiscation  of 
our  property: 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  it’s  most  sacred  rights  of  life  & liberty  in  the  persons  of  a 
distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  & carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death 
in  their  transportation  thither,  this  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  CHRISTIAN  king  of 
Great  Britain,  determined  to  keep  open  a market  where  MEN  should  be  bought  & sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  sup- 
pressing every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce:  and  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want 
no  fact  of  distinguished  die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which 
he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he  also  obtruded  them;  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed 
against  the  liberties  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another. 

in  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms;  our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  by  repeated  injury,  a prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be 
the  ruler  of  a people  who  mean  to  be  free,  future  ages  will  scarce  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man,  adventured  within  the  short 
comnpass  of  12  years  only,  on  so  many  acts  of  tyranny  without  a mask,  over  a people  fostered  & fixed  in  principles  of  liberty. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren,  we  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts 
by  their  legislature  to  extend  a jurisdiction  over  these  our  states,  we  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emi- 
gration & settlement  here,  no  one  of  which  could  warrant  so  strange  a pretension:  that  these  were  effected  at  the  expence  of 
our  own  blood  & treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Britain:  that  in  constituting  indeed  our  several 
forms  of  government,  we  had  adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a foundation  for  perpetual  league  & amity  with 
them:  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament  was  no  part  of  our  constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited:  and 
we  appealed  to  their  native  justice  & magnanimity,  as  well  as  to  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations 
which  were  likely  to  interrupt  our  correspondence  & connection,  they  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  & of  con- 
sanguinity, & when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular  course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the 
disturbers  of  our  harmony,  they  have  by  their  free  election  re-established  them  in  power,  at  this  very  time  too  they  are  per- 
mitting their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over  not  only  soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  & foreign  mercenaries  to 
invade  & deluge  us  in  blood,  these  facts  have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce 
for  ever  these  unfeeling  brethren,  we  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  to  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest 
of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends,  we  might  have  been  a free  & a great  people  together;  but  a communication  of 
grandeur  & of  freedom  it  seems  is  below  their  dignity,  be  it  so,  since  they  will  have  it:  the  road  to  glory  & happiness  is  open 
to  us  to;  we  will  climb  it  in  a separate  state,  and  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  pronounces  our  everlasting  Adieu! 

We  therefore  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress  assembled  do,  in  the  name  & by 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  states,  reject  and  renounce  all  allegiance  & subject  to  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  & all  others 
who  may  hereafter  claim  by,  through,  or  under  them;  we  utterly  dissolve  & break  off  all  political  connection  which  may  have 
heretofore  subsisted  between  us  & the  people  or  parliament  of  Great  Britain;  and  finally  we  do  assert  and  declare  these  colonies 
to  be  free  and  independent  states,  and  that  as  free  & independent  states  they  shall  hereafter  have  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  & to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  declaration  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  & our  sacred  honour. 


1.  What  truths  are  undeniable  according  to  Jefferson?  Identify  the  course  of  action  necessitated  by  the 
denial  of  these  truths.  How  do  these  ideas  set  the  stage  for  the  Revolution  against  Britain? 

2.  Summarize  the  facts  set  forth  by  Jefferson  as  evidence  of  "a  history  of  unremitting  injuries". 

3.  What  complaints  are  leveled  against  the  king  in  regard  to  slavery? 

4.  According  to  this  document,  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  colonists  to  address  their  concerns 
before  this  declaration  of  independence?  How  have  these  attempts  been  answered  by  Britain?  What 
is  the  final  resolution  of  this  document? 
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5-9  Rights  of  Women  in  an  Independent  Republic 

Abigail  and  John  Adams  had  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  partnerships  of  their  (or  any  other)  time.  Two 
powerful  minds  are  revealed  in  their  correspondence,  and  the  influence  of  Abigail  Adams  on  her  hus- 
band is  revealed  in  these  letters.  Arguably,  the  most  important  questions  raised  by  the  move  for  inde- 
pendence was  who  should  share  in  the  newly  posited  freedoms.  These  letters  illuminate  this  struggle 
that  continues  to  this  day. 


Abigail  Adams  to  John  Adams,  Braintree,  31  March  1776 

I long  to  hear  that  you  have  declared  an  independancy-and  by  the  way  in  the  new  Code  of  Laws  which  I suppose  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  make  I desire  you  would  Remember  the  Ladies,  and  be  more  generous  and  favourable  to  them  than 
your  ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  umlimited  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Husbands.  Remember  all  Men  would  be  tyrants  if 
they  could.  If  perticuliar  care  and  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  Laidies  we  are  determined  to  foment  a Rebelion,  and  will  not 
hold  ourselves  bound  by  any  Laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice,  or  Representation. 

That  your  Sex  are  Naturally  Tyrannical  is  a Truth  so  thoroughly  established  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute,  but  such  of 
you  as  wish  to  be  happy  willingly  give  up  the  harsh  title  of  Master  for  the  more  tender  and  endearing  one  of  Friend.  Why 
then,  not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  vicious  and  the  Lawless  to  use  us  with  cruelty  and  indignity  with  impunity.  Men  of 
Sense  in  all  Ages  abhor  those  customs  which  treat  us  only  as  the  vassals  of  your  Sex.  Regard  us  then  as  Beings  placed  by 
providence  under  your  protection  and  in  immitation  of  the  Supreem  Being  make  use  of  that  power  only  for  our  happiness. 

John  Adams  to  Abigail  Adams,  Philadelphia,  14  April  1776 

As  to  Declarations  of  Independency,  be  patient.  Read  our  Privateering  Laws,  and  our  Commercial  Laws.  What  signifies  a 
Word. 

As  to  your  extraordinary  Code  of  Laws,  I cannot  but  laugh.  We  have  been  told  that  our  Struggle  has  loosened  the 
bands  of  Government  every  where.  That  Children  and  Apprentices  were  disobedient-that  schools  and  Colledges  were 
grown  turbulent-that  Indians  slighted  their  Guardians  and  Negroes  grew  insolent  to  their  Masters.  But  your  Letter  was  the 
first  Intimation  that  another  Tribe  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  all  the  rest  were  grown  discontented. -This  is  rather 
too  coarse  a Compliment  but  you  are  so  saucy,  I wont  blot  it  out. 

Depend  upon  it.  We  know  better  than  to  repeal  our  Masculine  systems.  Altho  they  are  in  full  Force,  you  know  they 
are  little  more  than  Theory.  We  dare  not  exert  our  Power  in  its  full  Latitude.  We  are  obliged  to  go  fair,  and  softly,  and  in 
Practice  you  know  We  are  the  subjects.  We  have  only  the  Name  of  Masters,  and  rather  than  give  up  this,  which  would  com- 
pleatly  subject  Us  to  the  Despotism  of  the  Peticoat,  I hope  General  Washington,  and  all  our  brave  Heroes  would  fight.  I am 
sure  every  good  Politician  would  plot,  as  long  as  he  would  against  Despotism,  Empire,  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  Oligarchy, 
or  Ochlocracy.-A  fine  Story  indeed.  I begin  to  think  the  Ministry  as  deep  as  they  are  wicked.  After  stirring  up  Tories, 
Landjobbers,  Trimmers,  Bigots,  Canadians,  Indians,  Negrows,  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  Russians,  Irish  Roman  Catholicks, 
Scotch  Renegadoes,  at  last  they  have  stimulated  the  [illegible  in  original]  to  demand  new  Priviledges  and  threaten  to  rebell. 

John  Adams  to  John  Sullivan,  Philadelphia,  26  May  1776 

It  is  certain  in  Theory,  that  the  only  moral  Foundation  of  Government  is  the  Consent  of  the  People.  But  to  what  an  Extent 
Shall  We  carry  this  Principle?  Shall  We  Say,  that  every  Individual  of  the  Community,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  as 
well  as  rich  and  poor,  must  consent,  expressly  to  every  Act  of  Legislation?  No,  you  will  Say.  This  is  impossible.  How  then 
does  the  Right  arise  in  the  Majority  to  govern  the  Minority,  against  their  Will?  Whence  arises  the  Right  of  the  Men  to 
govern  Women,  without  their  Consent?  Whence  the  Right  of  the  old  to  bind  the  Young,  without  theirs. 

But  let  us  first  Suppose,  that  the  whole  Community  of  every  Age,  Rank,  Sex,  and  Condition,  has  a Right  to  vote. 
This  Community,  is  assembled-a  Motion  is  made  and  carried  by  a Majority  of  one  Voice.  The  Minority  will  not  agree  to 
this.  Whence  arises  the  Right  of  the  Majority  to  govern,  and  the  Obligation  of  the  Minority  to  obey?  from  Necessity,  you 
will  Say,  because  there  can  be  no  other  Rule,  But  why  exclude  Women?  You  will  Say,  because  their  Delicacy  renders 
them  unfit  for  Practice  and  Experience,  in  the  great  Business  of  Life,  and  the  hardy  Enterprizes  of  War,  as  well  as  the 
arduous  Cares  of  State.  Besides,  their  attention  is  So  much  engaged  with  the  necessary  Nurture  of  their  Children,  that 
Nature  has  made  them  fittest  for  domestic  Cares.  And  Children  have  not  Judgment  or  Will  of  their  own.  True.  But  will  not 
these  Reasons  apply  to  others?  Is  it  not  equally  true,  that  Men  in  general  in  every  Society,  who  are  wholly  destitute  of  Prop- 
erty, and  also  too  little  acquainted  with  public  Affairs  to  form  a Right  Judgment,  and  too  dependent  upon  other  Men  to  have 
a Will  of  their  own?  If  this  is  a Fact,  if  you  give  to  every  Man,  who  has  no  Property,  a Vote,  will  you  not  make  a fine 
encouraging  Provision  for  Corruption  by  your  fundamental  Law?  Such  is  the  Frailty  of  the  human  Heart,  that  very  few 
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Men,  who  have  no  Property,  have  any  Judgment  of  their  own.  They  talk  and  vote  as  they  are  directed  by  Some  Man  of 
Property,  who  has  attached  their  Minds  to  his  Interest. 

Upon  my  Word,  sir,  I have  long  thought  an  Army,  a Piece  of  Clock  Work  and  to  be  governed  only  by  Principles 
and  Maxims,  as  fixed  as  any  in  Mechanicks,  and  by  all  that  I have  read  in  the  History  of  Mankind,  and  in  Authors,  who 
have  Speculated  upon  Society  and  Government,  I am  much  inclined  to  think,  a Government  must  manage  a Society  in  the 
Same  manner;  and  that  this  is  Machinery  too. 

Harrington  has  Shewn  that  Power  always  follows  property.  This  I believe  to  be  as  infallible  a Maxim,  in  Politics, 
as,  that  Action  and  Reaction  are  equal,  as  in  Mechanicks.  Nay  I believe  We  may  advance  one  Step  farther  and  affirm  that 
the  Ballance  of  Power  in  a Society,  accompanies  the  Ballance  of  Property  in  Land.  The  only  possible  Way  then  of  pre- 
serving the  Ballance  of  Power  on  the  side  of  equal  Liberty  and  public  Virtue,  is  to  make  the  Acquisition  of  Land  easy  to 
every  Member  of  Society:  to  make  a Division  of  the  Land  into  Small  Quantities,  So  that  the  Multitude  may  be  possessed 
of  landed  Estates.  If  the  Multitude  is  possessed  of  the  Ballance  of  real  Estate,  the  Multitude  will  have  the  Ballance  of 
Power,  and  in  that  Case  the  Multitude  will  take  Care  of  the  Liberty,  Virtue,  and  Interest  of  the  Multitude  in  all  Acts  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe  these  Principles  have  been  felt,  if  not  understood  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  the  Beginning:  And 
therefore  I Should  think  that  Wisdom  and  Policy  would  dictate  in  these  Times,  to  be  very  cautious  of  making  Alterations. 
Our  people  have  never  been  very  rigid  in  Scrutinizing  into  the  Qualifications  of  Voters,  and  I presume  they  will  not  now 
begin  to  be  so.  But  I would  not  advise  them  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Laws,  at  present,  respecting  the  Qualifications 
of  Voters. 

Your  Idea,  that  those  Laws,  which  affect  the  Lives  and  personal  Liberty  of  all,  or  which  inflict  corporal  Punish- 
ment, affect  those,  who  are  not  qualified  to  vote,  as  well  as  those  who  are,  is  just.  But,  So  they  do  Women,  as  well  as  Men, 
Children  as  well  as  Adults.  What  Reason  Should  there  be,  for  excluding  a Man  of  Twenty  years.  Eleven  Months  and 
twenty-seven  days  old,  from  a Vote  when  you  admit  one,  who  is  twenty  one?  The  Reason  is,  you  must  fix  Some  Period  in 
Life,  when  the  Understanding  and  Will  of  Men  in  general  is  fit  to  be  trusted  by  the  Public.  Will  not  the  Same  Reason  jus- 
tify the  State  in  fixing  upon  Some  certain  Quantity  of  Property,  as  a Qualification. 

The  Same  Reasoning,  which  will  induce  you  to  admit  all  Men,  who  have  no  Property,  to  vote,  with  those  who 
have,  for  those  Laws,  which  affect  the  Person  will  prove  that  you  ought  to  admit  Women  and  Children:  for  generally 
Speaking,  Women  and  Children,  have  as  good  Judgment,  and  as  independent  Minds  as  those  Men  who  are  wholly  desti- 
tute of  Property:  these  last  being  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  as  much  dependent  upon  others,  who  will  please  to  feed, 
cloath,  and  employ  them,  as  Women  are  upon  their  Husbands,  or  Children  on  their  Parents. 

As  to  your  Idea,  or  proportioning  the  Votes  of  Men  in  Money  Matters,  to  the  Property  they  hold,  it  is  utterly 
impracticable.  There  is  no  possible  Way  of  Ascertaining,  at  any  one  Time,  how  much  every  Man  in  a Community,  is 
worth;  and  if  there  was,  So  fluctuating  is  Trade  and  Property,  that  this  State  of  it,  would  change  in  half  an  Hour.  The 
Property  of  the  whole  Community,  is  Shifting  every  Hour,  and  no  Record  can  be  kept  of  the  Changes. 

Society  can  be  governed  only  by  general  Rules.  Government  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  every  particular  Case, 
as  it  happens,  nor  to  the  Circumstances  of  particular  Persons.  It  must  establish  general,  comprehensive  Regulations  for 
Cases  and  Persons.  The  only  Question  is,  which  general  Rule,  will  accommodate  most  Cases  and  most  Persons. 

Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  dangerous  to  open  So  fruitfull  a Source  of  Controversy  and  Altercation,  as  would  be 
opened  by  attempting  to  alter  the  Qualifications  of  Voters.  There  will  be  no  End  of  it.  New  Claims  will  arise.  Women  will 
demand  a Vote.  Lads  from  12  to  21  will  think  their  Rights  not  enough  attended  to,  and  every  Man,  who  has  not  a Farthing, 
will  demand  an  equal  Voice  with  any  other  in  all  Acts  of  State.  It  tends  to  confound  and  destroy  all  Distinctions,  and  pros- 
trate all  Ranks,  to  one  common  Levell.  I am  &c. 


1.  Examine  and  summarize  the  reasons  given  by  John  Adams  for  excluding  women  and  men  without 
property  from  voting? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  John  Adams'  reasoning  and  plan  for  ensuring  that  the  multitude  of  people 
possess  the  balance  of  power. 

3.  What  reasoning  does  John  Adams  use  to  argue  against  allowing  all  men,  regardless  of  personal 
property,  to  vote?  Overall  what  are  his  opinions  regarding  any  change  in  voter  qualifications? 
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5-10  The  Rise  of  Partisan  Warfare  in  the  South  (1778) 

As  British  strategy  shifted  after  1778  toward  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  South  (as  well  as  its 
ports),  the  nature  of  the  war  also  changed  as  southern  loyalists  and  patriots  fought  each  other  in  skir- 
mishes and  battles — many  of  which  were  never  recorded — turning  the  revolution  in  the  South  into  a 
bloody  civil  war.  Depredations,  both  real  and  imagined,  committed  by  both  sides  gave  rise  to  calls  for 
vengeance.  The  following  documents  recount  two  battles,  Waxhaws  (May  29,  1780)  and  King's  Mountain 
(October  7,  1780),  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  defeated.  Neither  account  is  without  bias  and  embellish- 
ment. 


Source:  William  Dobein  James,  A Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Brigadier  General  Francis  Marion  (1821).  The  letter 
is  found  in  the  appendix. 

ftp://ftp.ibiblio.org/pub/docs/books/gutenberg/etext97/jjmar1 1.txt 
http://www.patriotresource.com/documents/brownfield.html 
The  Royal  Gazette,  (New  York),  February  24,  1781. 
http://www.royalprovincial.com/history/battles/kingslet.htm 


Dear  Sir, 

In  obedience  to  your  request,  I send  you  a detailed  account  of  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  Col.  Buford’s  regiment, 
near  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  road  leading  from  Camden  to  Salisbury.  This  regiment  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  well  appointed  and  equipped,  had  marched  from  Virginia  for  the  relief  of  Charleston,  and  had  advanced 
to  Santee,  where  they  were  met  by  intelligence  of  the  surrender;  a retreat  then  became  unavoidable.  Between  this  place  and 
Camden  they  fell  in  with  Gen.  Caswell,  at  the  head  of  about  seven  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  whose  object  had  been 
the  same,  and  whose  retreat  became  equally  imperious.  At  Camden  these  two  corps  unfortunately  separated;  Caswell  filed 
off  to  Pedee,  and  Buford  pursued  the  road  to  Salisbury.  This  measure  was  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  correct  intelligence 
of  Tarleton’s  prompt  and  rapid  movements,  who  was  in  full  pursuit  with  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  each  a soldier  of 
infantry  behind  him.  Neglecting  Caswell  and  his  militia,  the  pursuit  was  continued  after  Buford  to  the  Waxhaw.  Finding 
he  was  approximating  this  corps,  he  dispatched  a flag,  saying  he  was  at  Barclay’s  with  seven  hundred  men,  and  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender  on  the  terms  granted  to  the  garrison  in  Charleston.  Buford  immediately  laid  the  summons  before 
a council  of  his  officers  with  three  distinct  propositions  from  himself:  Shall  we  comply  with  Tarleton’s  summons?  Shall  we 
abandon  the  baggage,  and,  by  a rapid  movement,  save  ourselves?  or,  shall  we  fortify  ourselves  by  the  waggons,  and  wait 
his  approach? 

The  first  and  second  were  decidedly  rejected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  council,  declaring  it  to  be  incompat- 
ible with  their  honour  as  soldiers,  or  the  duty  they  owed  their  country,  either  to  surrender  or  abandon  the  baggage  on  the 
bare  statement  of  Tarleton.  They  had  no  certainty  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  that  it  might  be  only  a ruse  de  guerre 
to  alarm  their  fears  and  obtain  a bloodless  victory.  The  third  was  also  negatived  on  the  ground,  that  although  they  might 
by  this  means  defend  themselves  against  Tarleton,  but  as  no  succour  was  near,  and  as  Tarleton  could,  in  a short  time, 
obtain  reinforcements  from  Cornwallis,  against  which  no  effectual  resistance  could  be  made,  this  measure  would  be 
unavailable. 

The  discussion  soon  resulted  in  a resolution  to  continue  the  march,  maintaining  the  best  possible  order  for  the 
reception  of  the  enemy.  In  a short  time  Tarleton’s  bugle  was  heard,  and  a furious  attack  was  made  on  the  rear  guard,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Pearson.  Not  a man  escaped.  Poor  Pearson  was  inhumanely  mangled  on  the  face  as  he  lay  on  his  back. 
His  nose  and  lip  were  bisected  obliquely;  several  of  his  teeth  were  broken  out  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  under  completely 
divided  on  each  side.  These  wounds  were  inflicted  after  he  had  fallen,  with  several  others  on  his  head,  shoulders,  and  arms. 
As  a just  tribute  to  the  honour  and  Job-like  patience  of  poor  Pearson,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  lay  for  five  weeks 
without  uttering  a single  groan.  His  only  nourishment  was  milk,  drawn  from  a bottle  through  a quill.  During  that  period  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  speech,  nor  could  he  articulate  distinctly  after  his  wounds  were  healed. 

This  attack  gave  Buford  the  first  confirmation  of  Tarleton’s  declaration  by  his  flag.  Unfortunately  he  was  then 
compelled  to  prepare  for  action,  on  ground  which  presented  no  impediment  to  the  full  action  of  cavalry.  Tarleton  having 
arranged  his  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  his  cavalry  on  the  wings,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  horrid  yells  of  infuriated 
demons.  They  were  received  with  firmness,  and  completely  checked,  until  the  cavalry  were  gaining  the  rear.  Buford  now  per- 
ceiving that  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  ordered  a flag  to  be  hoisted  and  the  arms  to  be  grounded,  expecting  the  usual 
treatment  sanctioned  by  civilized  warfare.  This,  however,  made  no  part  of  Tarleton’s  creed.  His  ostensible  pretext,  for  the 
relentless  barbarity  that  ensued,  was,  that  his  horse  was  killed  under  him  just  as  the  flag  was  raised.  He  affected  to  believe 
that  this  was  done  afterwards,  and  imputed  it  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  Buford;  but,  in  reality,  a safe  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented to  gratify  that  thirst  for  blood  which  marked  his  character  in  every  conjuncture  that  promised  probable  impunity  to 
himself.  Ensign  Cruit,  who  advanced  with  the  flag,  was  instantly  cut  down.  Viewing  this  as  an  earnest  of  what  they  were  to 
expect,  a resumption  of  their  arms  was  attempted,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible;  but  before  this  was  fully  effected. 
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Tarleton  with  his  cmel  myrmidons  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  when  commenced  a scene  of  indiscriminate  carnage  never  sur- 
passed by  the  ruthless  atrocities  of  the  most  barbarous  savages. 

The  demand  for  quarters,  seldom  refused  to  a vanquished  foe,  was  at  once  found  to  be  in  vain;  not  a man  was 
spared  and  it  was  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  survivors,  that  for  fifteen  minutes  after  every  man  was  prostrate.  They 
went  over  the  ground  plunging  their  bayonets  into  every  one  that  exhibited  any  signs  of  life,  and  in  some  instances,  where  sev- 
eral had  fallen  one  over  the  other,  these  monsters  were  seen  to  throw  off  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  uppermost,  to  come 
at  those  beneath.  Capt.  Carter,  who  commanded  the  artillery  and  who  led  the  van,  continued  his  march  without  bringing  his 
guns  into  action;  this  conduct  excited  suspicions  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  Carter,  and  these  were  strengthened  by  his 
being  paroled  on  the  ground,  and  his  whole  company  without  insult  or  injury  being  made  prisoners  of  war.  Whether  he  was 
called  to  account  for  his  conduct,  I have  never  leamt.  These  excepted,  the  only  survivors  of  this  tragic  scene  were  Capts. 
Stokes,  Lawson  and  Hoard,  Lieuts.  Pearson  and  Jamison,  and  Ensign  Cruit. 

To  consign  to  oblivion  the  memory  of  these  gallant  suffering  few  would  be  culpable  injustice.  When  men  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and  whose  fate  has  been  so  singularly  disastrous;  there  is  an  honest  anx- 
iety concerning  them,  springing  from  the  best  and  warmest  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  certainly  should  be  gratified.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  truth  in  regard  to  Capt.  John  Stokes,  although  in  his  military  character  perhaps  not  otherwise  distinguished 
from  his  brother  officers,  than  by  the  number  of  his  wounds  and  the  preeminence  of  sufferings.  He  received  twenty-three 
wounds,  and  as  he  never  for  a moment  lost  his  recollection,  he  often  repeated  to  me  the  manner  and  order  in  which  they 
were  inflicted. 

Early  in  the  sanguinary  conflict  he  was  attacked  by  a dragoon,  who  aimed  many  deadly  blows  at  his  head,  all  of 
which  by  the  dexterous  use  of  the  small  sword  he  easily  parried;  when  another  on  the  right,  by  one  stroke,  cut  off  his  right 
hand  through  the  metacarpal  bones.  He  was  then  assailed  by  both,  and  instinctively  attempted  to  defend  his  head  with  his 
left  arm  until  the  forefinger  was  cut  off,  and  the  arm  hacked  in  eight  or  ten  places  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder.  His  head 
was  then  laid  open  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  crown  to  the  eye  brows.  After  he  fell  he  received  several  cuts  on  the 
face  and  shoulders.  A soldier  passing  on  in  the  work  of  death,  asked  if  he  expected  quarters?  Stokes  answered  I have  not, 
nor  do  I mean  to  ask  quarters,  finish  me  as  soon  as  possible;  he  then  transfixed  him  twice  with  his  bayonet.  Another  asked 
the  same  question  and  received  the  same  answer,  and  he  also  thrust  his  bayonet  twice  through  his  body.  Stokes  had  his 
eye  fixed  on  a wounded  British  officer,  sitting  at  some  distance,  when  a sergeant  came  up,  who  addressed  him  with 
apparent  humanity,  and  offered  him  protection  from  further  injury  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  All  I ask,  said  Stokes,  is  to  be 
laid  by  that  officer  that  I may  die  in  his  presence.  While  performing  this  generous  office  the  humane  sergeant  was  twice 
obliged  to  lay  him  down,  and  stand  over  him  to  defend  him  against  the  fury  of  his  comrades.  Doct.  Stapleton,  Tarleton’s 
surgeon,  whose  name  ought  to  be  held  up  to  eternal  obloquy,  was  then  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  officer.  Stokes,  who 
lay  bleeding  at  every  pore,  asked  him  to  do  something  for  his  wounds,  which  he  scornfully  and  inhumanely  refused,  until 
peremptorily  ordered  by  the  more  humane  officer,  and  even  then  only  filled  the  wounds  with  rough  tow,  the  particles  of 
which  could  not  be  separated  from  the  brain  for  several  days. 

Capt.  Stokes  was  a native  of  Pittsylvania  county,  Virginia.  He  was  early  intended  for  the  bar,  and  having  gone 
through  the  usual  course  of  classical  and  other  preparatory  studies,  he  commenced  the  practice  with  the  most  flattering  indi- 
cations of  future  eminence.  But  the  calm  pursuits  of  peace  not  comporting  with  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  he  relinquished  the 
fair  prospect  of  professional  emolument,  and  accepted  a captaincy  in  Buford's  regiment. 

At  this  catastrophe,  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  His  height  was  about  the  common  standard;  his  figure 
and  appearance,  even  in  his  mangled  situation,  inspired  respect  and  veneration;  and  the  fire  of  genius  that  sparkled  in  his  dark 
piercing  eye,  gave  indications  of  a mind  fitted  not  only  for  the  field,  but  for  all  the  departments  of  civil  life. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench  in  the  Federal 
Court — married  Miss  Pearson — and  settled  on  the  Yadkin  river,  where  the  county  is  called  Stokes,  after  his  name. 

(Signed,) 

R.  Brownfield. 


Charlestown,  January  30th,  1781. 

I think  the  last  letter  I wrote  you  was  from  Fort  Moultrie,  which  I left  a few  days  after. 

We  marched  to  a place  called  Ninety  Six,  which  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Charleston;  we  lay  there  about 
a fortnight  in  good  quarters,  after  which  we  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of  South  Carolina,  and  frequently  passed  the  line  into 
North  Carolina,  and  can  say  with  propriety,  that  there  is  not  a regiment  or  detachment  of  his  Majesty’s  service,  that  ever 
went  through  the  fatigues,  or  suffered  so  much,  as  our  detachment. 

That  you  may  have  some  faint  idea  of  our  suffering,  I shall  mention  a few  particulars. 

In  the  first  place  we  were  separated  from  all  the  army,  acting  with  the  militia;  we  never  lay  two  nights  in  one 
place,  frequently  making  forced  marches  of  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  one  night;  skirmishing  very  often;  the  greatest  part 
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of  our  time  without  rum  or  wheat  flour-rum  is  a very  essential  article,  for  in  marching  ten  miles  we  would  often  be  obliged 
to  ford  two  or  three  rivers,  which  wet  the  men  up  to  their  waists. 

In  this  disagreeable  situation,  we  remained  till  the  seventh  of  October,  when  we  were  attacked  by  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Rebels,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Williams.  Col.  Ferguson  had  under  his  command  eight  hundred  militia, 
and  our  detachment,  which  at  that  time  was  reduced  to  an  hundred  men.  The  action  commenced  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  very  severe  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  during  which  the  Rebels  were  charged  and  drove  back  several 
times,  with  considerable  slaughter. 

When  our  detachment  charged,  for  the  first  time,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  put  a Rebel  Captain  to  death,  which  I did  most 
effectually,  with  one  blow  of  my  sword;  the  fellow  was  at  least  six  feet  high,  but  I had  rather  the  advantage,  as  I was 
mounted  on  an  elegant  horse,  and  he  on  foot.  But  their  numbers  enabled  them  to  surround  us  and  the  North  Carolina  reg- 
iment, which  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  men. 

Seeing  this,  and  numbers  being  out  of  ammunition  which  naturally  threw  the  rest  of  the  militia  into  confusion,  our 
gallant  little  detachment,  which  consisted  of  only  seventy  men,  exclusive  of  twenty  who  acted  as  dragoons,  and  ten  who 
drove  wagons,  etc.,  when  we  marched  to  the  field  of  action,  were  all  killed  and  wounded  but  twenty,  and  those  brave  fel- 
lows were  soon  crowded  into  an  heap  by  the  militia.  Capt.  DePeyster,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  seeing  it  impos- 
sible to  form  six  men  together,  thought  it  necessary  to  surrender,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  were  left. 

We  lost  in  this  action,  Maj.  Ferguson,  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment,  a man  strongly  attached  to  his  King  and 
country,  well  informed  in  the  art  of  war,  brave,  humane,  and  an  agreeable  companion-in  short,  he  was  universally  esteemed 
in  the  army,  and  I have  every  reason  to  regret  his  unhappy  fate. 

We  lost  eighteen  men  killed  on  the  spot — Capt.  Ryerson  and  thirty -two  Sergeants  and  privates  wounded,  of  Maj. 
Ferguson’s  detachment.  Lieutenant  M’Ginnis  of  Allen’s  regiment,  Skinner’s  brigade,  killed;  taken  prisoners,  two  Captains, 
four  Lieutenants,  three  Ensigns,  one  Surgeon,  and  fifty-four  Sergeants  and  privates,  including  the  wounded,  wagoners, 
etc.  The  militia  killed,  one  hundred,  including  officers;  wounded,  ninety;  taken  prisoners  about  six  hundred;  our  baggage 
all  taken,  of  course.  The  Rebels  lost  Brig. -Gen.  Williams,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  including  officers,  killed; 
wounded  nearly  equal  to  ours. 

The  morning  after  the  action  we  were  marched  sixteen  miles,  previous  to  which  orders  were  given  by  the  Rebel 
Col.  Campbell  (whom  the  command  devolved  on)  that  should  they  be  attacked  on  their  march,  they  were  to  fire  on,  and 
destroy  their  prisoners.  The  party  was  kept  marching  two  days  without  any  kind  of  provisions.  The  officers’  baggage,  on 
the  third  day’s  march,  was  all  divided  among  the  Rebel  officers.  Shortly  after  we  were  marched  to  Bickerstaff’s  settlement, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  thirteenth. 

On  the  fourteenth,  a court  martial,  composed  of  twelve  field  officers,  was  held  for  the  trial  of  the  militia  prisoners; 
when,  after  a short  hearing,  they  condemned  thirty  of  the  most  principal  and  respectable  characters,  whom  they  considered 
to  be  most  inimical  to  them,  to  be  executed;  and,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  executed  Col.  Mills,  Capt. 
Chitwood,  Capt.  Wilson,  and  six  privates;  obliging  every  one  of  their  officers  to  attend  at  the  death  of  those  brave,  but 
unfortunate  Loyalists,  who  all,  with  their  last  breath  and  blood,  held  the  Rebels  and  their  cause  as  infamous  and  base,  and 
as  they  were  turning  off,  extolled  their  King  and  the  British  Government. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth.  Col.  Campbell  had  intelligence  that  Col.  Tarleton  was  approaching  him,  when  he 
gave  orders  to  his  men,  that  should  Col.  Tarleton  come  up  with  them,  they  were  immediately  to  fire  on  Capt.  DePeyster 
and  his  officers,  who  were  in  the  front,  and  then  a second  volley  on  the  men. 

During  this  day’s  march  the  men  were  obliged  to  give  thirty-five  Continental  dollars  for  a single  ear  of  Indian 
corn,  and  forty  for  a drink  of  water,  they  not  being  allowed  to  drink  when  fording  a river;  in  short,  the  whole  of  the 
Rebels’  conduct  from  the  surrender  of  the  party  into  their  hands  is  incredible  to  relate.  Several  of  the  militia  that  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  up,  were  cut  down,  and  trodden  to  death  in  the  mire. 

After  the  party  arrived  at  Moravian  Town,  in  North  Carolina,  we  officers  were  ordered  in  different  houses.  Dr. 
Johnson  (who  lived  with  me)  and  myself  were  turned  out  of  our  bed  at  an  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night,  and  threatened 
with  immediate  death  if  we  did  not  make  room  for  some  of  Campbell’s  officers;  Dr.  Johnson  was,  after  this,  knocked 
down,  and  treated  in  the  basest  manner,  for  endeavoring  to  dress  a man  whom  they  had  cut  on  the  march. 

The  Rebel  officers  would  often  go  in  amongst  the  prisoners,  draw  their  swords,  cut  down  and  wound  those  whom 
their  wicked  and  savage  minds  prompted.  This  is  a specimen  of  Rebel  lenity — you  may  report  it  without  the  least  equivoca- 
tion, for  upon  the  word  and  honor  of  a gentleman,  this  description  is  not  equal  to  their  barbarity.  This  kind  of  treatment  made 
our  time  pass  away  very  disagreeably. 
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After  we  were  in  Moravian  Town  about  a fortnight,  we  were  told  we  could  not  get  paroles  to  return  within  the 
British  lines;  neither  were  we  to  have  any  till  we  were  moved  over  the  mountains  in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  where  we 
were  to  live  on  hoe  cake  and  milk;  in  consequence  of  this,  Capt.  Taylor,  Lieut.  Stevenson  and  myself,  chose  rather  to  trust 
the  hand  of  fate,  and  agreeable  to  our  inclinations,  set  out  from  Moravian  Town  the  fifth  of  November,  and  arrived  at  the 
British  lines  the  twentieth. 

From  this  town  to  Ninety  Six,  which  was  the  first  post  we  arrived  at,  is  three  hundred  miles;  and  from  Ninety  Six 
to  Charlestown,  two  hundred,  so  that  my  route  was  five  hundred  miles.  The  fatigues  of  this  jaunt  I shall  omit  till  I see  you, 
although  I suffered  exceedingly;  but  thank  God  am  now  in  Charlestown  in  good  quarters. 


1.  While  Robert  Brownfield's  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Waxhaws  was  written  after  the  fact,  it 
nevertheless  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  stories  that  were  circulated  in  South  Carolina 
following  the  engagement.  What  effect  do  you  think  stories  such  as  this  would  have  had  on  the 
nonaligned  inhabitants  of  the  South  whose  property  lay  in  the  path  of  General  Cornwallis's 
advancing  army?  What  effect  would  it  have  had  on  Loyalist  enlistments  into  the  British  army? 

2.  What  might  be  an  explanation  (not  a justification)  for  the  way  in  which  the  British  prisoners  were 
treated  following  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain? 
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FORGING  A CONSTITUTION 


6-1  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  (1776) 

In  the  wake  of  the  movement  for  independence,  the  colonies  now  saw  themselves  as  individual  sover- 
eign entities.  They  wrote  their  own  constitutions  many  of  which  were  quite  different  in  specifics.  This 
example  from  Pennsylvania  reveals  several  clauses  that  became  a part  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
It  also,  however,  went  farther  than  the  eventual  national  Constitution. 


A Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  State  of  Pennsylvania 

I.  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  natural  inherent  and  inalienable  rights,  amongst 
which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and 
obtaining  happiness  and  safety. 

II.  That  all  men  have  a natural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences  and  understanding:  And  that  no  man  ought  or  of  right  can  be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious  worship, 
or  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  maintain  any  ministry,  contrary  to,  or  against,  his  own  free  will  and  consent: 
Nor  can  any  man,  who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a God,  be  justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a citizen,  on 
account  of  his  religious  sentiments  or  peculiar  mode  of  religious  worship:  And  that  no  authority  can  or  ought  to  be  vested 
in,  or  assumed  by  any  power  whatever,  that  shall  in  any  case  interfere  with,  or  in  any  manner  controul,  the  right  of  con- 
science in  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship. 

III.  That  the  people  of  this  State  have  the  sole,  exclusive  and  inherent  right  of  governing  and  regulating  the 
internal  police  of  the  same. 

IV.  That  all  power  being  originally  inherent  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  people;  therefore  all  officers 
of  government,  whether  legislative  or  executive,  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  accountable  to  them. 

V.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the  people, 
nation  or  community;  and  not  for  the  particular  emolument  or  advantage  of  any  single  man,  family  or  set  of  men,  who  are 
a part  only  of  that  community;  And  that  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  reform, 
alter,  or  abolish  government  in  such  a manner  as  shall  be  by  that  community  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

VI.  That  those  who  are  employed  in  the  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the  State,  may  be  restrained  from 
oppression,  the  people  have  a right,  at  such  periods  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  reduce  their  public  officers  to  a private 
station,  and  supply  the  vacancies  by  certain  and  regular  elections. 

VII.  That  all  elections  ought  to  be  free;  and  that  all  free  men  having  a sufficient  evident  common  interest  with,  and 
attachment  to  the  community,  have  a right  to  elect  officers,  or  to  be  elected  into  office. 

VIII.  That  every  member  of  society  hath  a right  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and 
therefore  is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the  expence  of  that  protection,  and  yield  his  personal  service  when 
necessary,  or  an  equivalent  thereto:  But  no  part  of  a man’s  property  can  be  justly  taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public  uses, 
without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  his  legal  representatives:  Nor  can  any  man  who  is  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing 
arms,  be  justly  compelled  thereto,  if  he  will  pay  such  equivalent,  nor  are  the  people  bound  by  any  laws,  but  such  as  they 
have  in  like  manner  assented  to,  for  their  common  good. 

IX.  That  in  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  offences,  a man  hath  a right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  council,  to 
demand  the  causes  and  nature  of  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favour,  and 
a speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  country,  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  which  jury  he  cannot  be  found 
guilty;  nor  can  he  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  nor  can  any  man  be  justly  deprived  of  his  liberty  except 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

X.  That  the  people  have  a right  to  hold  themselves,  their  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  free  from  search  and 
seizure,  and  therefore  warrants  without  oaths  or  affirmations  first  made,  affording  a sufficient  foundation  for  them,  and 
whereby  any  officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded  or  required  to  search  suspected  places,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  per- 
sons, his  or  their  property,  not  particularly  described,  are  contrary  to  that  right,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

XI.  That  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits  between  man  and  man,  the  parties  have  a right  to  trial 
by  jury,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

XII.  That  the  people  have  a right  to  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  writing,  and  publishing  their  sentiments;  therefore 
the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained. 
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XIII.  That  the  people  have  a right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  themselves  and  the  state;  and  as  standing  armies 
in  the  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up;  And  that  the  military  should  be  kept  under  strict 
subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

XIV.  That  a frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles,  and  a firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temper- 
ance, industry,  and  frugality  are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  keep  a government  free:  The 
people  ought  therefore  to  pay  particular  attention  to  these  points  in  the  choice  of  officers  and  representatives,  and  have  a 
right  to  exact  a due  and  constant  regard  to  them,  from  their  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  the  making  and  executing  such 
laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  state. 

XV.  That  all  men  have  a natural  inherent  right  to  emigrate  from  one  state  to  another  that  will  receive  them,  or  to 
form  a new  state  in  vacant  countries,  or  in  such  countries  as  they  can  purchase,  whenever  they  think  that  thereby  they  may 
promote  their  own  happiness. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a right  to  assemble  together,  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  redress  of  grievances,  by  address,  petition,  or  remonstrance. 


1.  Identify  and  summarize  the  natural  rights  of  all  men  as  described  by  the  first  three  articles  of  this 
constitution. 

2.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  the  government  and  the  people  according  to  this 
document. 

3.  Identify  and  describe  some  of  the  basic  personal  freedoms  ascribed  to  all  men  by  this  document. 
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6-2  A Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  (1780) 

Written  by  the  great  American  revolutionary  and  statesman,  John  Adams,  the  Massachussetts  Consti- 
tution is  the  oldest  continuous  and  functional  constitution  in  the  world.  Adams  considered  the  document 
one  of  his  greatest  accomplishments  and  many  of  its  components  were  later  incorporated  into  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  These  include  elements  of  religious  freedom,  and,  most 
clearly,  provisions  against  illegal  search  and  seizure.  Based  in  part  on  Virginia  declarations  authored  by 
George  Mason,  the  Massachusetts  Declaration  is  a foundational  document. 

Source:  Francis  N.  Thorpe,  ed.,  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  7 vols.  (Washington,  D.C.,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1909),  vol.  Ill,  pp.  1888B1895. 


Constitution  or  Form  of  Government  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1780  Preamble 

The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance,  and  administration  of  government,  is  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic, 
to  protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it  with  the  power  of  enjoying  in  safety  and  tranquillity  their  nat- 
ural rights,  and  the  blessings  of  life:  and  whenever  these  great  objects  are  not  obtained,  the  people  have  a right  to  alter  the 
government,  and  to  take  measures  necessary  for  their  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

The  body  of  politic  is  formed  by  a voluntary  association  of  individuals:  it  is  a social  compact,  by  which  the  whole 
people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and  each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for 
the  common  good.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people,  therefore,  in  framing  a constitution  of  government,  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table mode  of  making  laws,  as  well  as  for  an  impartial  interpretation  and  a faithful  execution  of  them;  that  every  man  may, 
at  all  times,  find  his  security  in  them. 

We,  therefore,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  acknowledging,  with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  great  Leg- 
islator of  the  universe,  in  affording  us,  in  the  course  of  His  providence,  an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without 
fraud,  violence,  or  surprise,  of  entering  into  an  original,  explicit,  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other;  and  of  forming  a 
new  constitution  of  civil  government,  for  ourselves  and  posterity;  and  devoutly  imploring  His  direction  in  so  interesting  a 
design,  do  agree  upon,  ordain,  and  establish  the  following  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  Frame  of  Government,  as  the  CON- 
STITUTION OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Part  the  First 

A Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Inhabitans  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusets 

ARTICLE  I.  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  rights;  among  which  may 
be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties;  that  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting 
property;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness. 

ARTICLE  II.  It  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  men  in  society,  publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the 
SUPREME  BEING,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe.  And  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained, 
in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping  GOD  in  the  manner  and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience;  or  for  his  religious  profession  of  sentiments;  provided  he  doth  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others 
in  their  religious  worship. 

ARTICLE  III.  [As  the  happiness  of  a people,  and  the  good  order  and  preservation  of  civil  government,  essentially  depend 
upon  piety,  religion,  and  morality;  and  as  these  cannot  be  generally  diffused  through  a community  but  by  the  institution  of 
the  public  worship  of  GOD,  and  of  public  instructions  in  piety,  religion,  and  morality:  Therefore,  to  promote  their  happi- 
ness, and  to  secure  the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their  government,  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  a right  to 
invest  their  legislature  with  power  to  authorize  and  require,  and  the  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  authorize  and 
require  the  several  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  to  make  suitable  provision,  at 
their  own  expense,  for  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  GOD,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  Protes- 
tant teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  in  all  cases  where  such  provision  shall  not  be  made  voluntarily. 

And  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  also  a right  to,  and  do,  invest  their  legislature  with  a authority  to 
enjoin  upon  all  the  subjects  an  attendance  upon  the  instructions  of  the  public  teachers  aforesaid,  at  stated  times  and  sea- 
sons, if  there  be  any  on  whose  instructions  they  can  conscientiously  and  conveniently  attend. 
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Provided,  notwithstanding,  that  the  several  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  soci- 
eties, shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for  their  sup- 
port and  maintenance. 

And  all  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  support  of  public  worship,  and  of  the  public  teachers  aforesaid,  shall, 
if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  teacher  or  teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  or  denomi- 
nation, provided  there  be  any  on  whose  instructions  he  attends;  otherwise  it  may  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher 
or  teachers  of  the  parish  or  precinct  in  which  the  said  moneys  are  raised. 

And  every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  common- 
wealth, shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law:  and  no  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another 
shall  ever  be  established  by  law.] 

ARTICLE  IV.  The  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves,  as  a free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  state;  and  do,  and  forever  hereafter  shall,  exercise  and  enjoy  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right, 
which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter  be,  by  them  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

ARTICLE  V.  All  power  residing  originally  in  the  people,  and  being  derived  from  them,  the  several  magistrates  and  offi- 
cers of  government,  vested  with  authority,  whether  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  are  their  substitutes  and  agents,  and 
are  at  all  times  accountable  to  them. 

ARTICLE  VI.  No  man,  nor  corporation,  or  association  of  men,  have  any  other  title  to  obtain  advantages,  or  particular  and 
exclusive  privileges,  distinct  from  those  of  the  community,  than  what  arises  from  the  consideration  of  services  rendered  to 
the  public;  and  this  title  being  in  nature  neither  hereditary,  nor  transmissible  to  children,  or  descendants,  or  relations  by 
blood,  the  idea  of  a man  born  a magistrate,  lawgiver,  or  judge,  is  absurd  and  unnatural. 

ARTICLE  VII.  Government  is  instituted  for  the  common  good;  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
people;  and  not  for  the  profit,  honor,  or  private  interest  of  any  one  man,  family,  or  class  of  men:  Therefore  the  people  alone 
have  an  incontestible  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  institute  government;  and  to  reform,  alter,  or  totally  change  the 
same,  when  their  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  require  it. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  In  order  to  prevent  those  who  are  vested  with  authority  from  becoming  oppressors,  the  people  have  a right 
at  such  periods  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  establish  by  their  frame  of  government,  to  cause  their  public  officers  to 
return  to  private  life;  and  to  fill  up  vacant  places  by  certain  and  regular  elections  and  appointments. 

ARTICLE  IX.  All  elections  ought  to  be  free;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  commonwealth  having  such  qualifications  as 
they  shall  establish  by  their  frame  of  government,  have  an  equal  right  to  elect  officers,  and  to  be  elected,  for  public  employ- 
ments. 

ARTICLE  X.  Each  individual  of  the  society  has  a right  to  be  protected  by  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty, according  to  standing  laws.  He  is  obliged,  consequently,  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  expense  of  this  protection;  to 
give  his  personal  service,  or  an  equivalent,  when  necessary:  but  no  part  of  the  property  of  any  individual  can,  with  justice, 
be  taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public  uses,  without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  the  representative  body  of  the  people.  In 
fine,  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  are  not  controllable  by  any  other  laws  than  those  to  which  their  constitutional  rep- 
resentative body  have  given  their  consent.  And  whenever  the  public  exigencies  require  that  the  property  of  any  individual 
should  be  appropriated  to  public  uses,  he  shall  receive  a reasonable  compensation  therefor. 

ARTICLE  XI.  Every  subject  of  the  commonwealth  ought  to  find  a certain  remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all 
injuries  or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  person  property,  or  character.  He  ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice  freely, 
and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it;  completely,  and  without  any  denial;  promptly,  and  without  delay;  conformably 
to  the  laws. 

ARTICLE  XII.  No  subject  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crimes  or  offence,  until  the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substan- 
tially, and  formally,  described  to  him;  or  be  compelled  to  accuse,  or  furnish  evidence  against  himself.  And  every  subject 
shall  have  a right  to  produce  all  proofs  that  may  be  favorable  to  him;  to  meet  the  witnesses  against  him  face  to  face,  and 
to  be  fully  heard  in  his  defence  by  himself,  or  his  counsel,  at  his  election.  And  no  subject  shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned, 
despoiled,  or  deprived  of  his  property,  immunities,  or  privileges,  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  exiled,  or  deprived 
of  his  life,  liberty,  or  estate,  but  by  the  judgement  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 
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And  the  legislature  shall  not  make  any  law  that  shall  subject  any  person  to  capital  or  infamous  punishment, 
excepting  for  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy,  without  trial  by  jury. 

ARTICLE  XIII.  In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  verification  of  facts,  in  the  vicinity  where  they  happen,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
securities  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizen. 

ARTICLE  XIV.  Every  subject  has  a right  to  be  secure  from  all  unreasonable  searches,  and  seizures,  of  his  person,  his 
houses,  his  papers,  and  all  his  possessions.  All  warrants,  therefore,  any  contrary  to  this  right,  if  the  cause  or  foundation  of 
them  be  not  previously  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  if  the  order  in  the  warrant  to  a civil  officer,  to  make  search 
in  suspected  places,  or  to  arrest  one  or  more  suspected  persons,  or  to  seize  their  property,  be  not  accompanied  with  a spe- 
cial designation  of  he  persons  or  objects  of  search,  arrest,  or  seizure;  and  no  warrant  ought  to  be  issued  but  in  cases,  and 
with  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  laws. 

ARTICLE  XV.  In  all  controversies  concerning  property,  and  in  all  suits  between  two  or  more  persons,  except  in  cases  in 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  otherways  used  and  practised,  the  parties  have  a right  to  a trial  by  jury;  and  this  method  of 
procedure  shall  be  held  sacred,  unless,  in  causes  arising  on  the  high  seas,  and  such  as  relate  to  mariners’  wages,  the  legis- 
lature shall  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  alter  it. 

ARTICLE  XVI.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom  in  a state  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
restricted  in  this  commonwealth. 

XVII.  The  people  have  a right  to  keep  and  to  bear  arms  for  the  common  defence.  And  as,  in  time  of  peace,  armies  are  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature;  and  the  military  power  shall 
always  be  held  in  an  exact  subordination  to  the  civil  authority,  and  be  governed  by  it. 

ARTICLE  XVIII.  A frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  he  constitution,  and  a constant  adherence  to  those 
of  piety,  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  frugality,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  lib- 
erty, and  to  maintain  a free  government.  The  people  ought,  consequently,  to  have  a particular  attention  to  all  those  princi- 
ples, in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  representatives;  and  they  have  a right  to  require  of  their  lawgivers  and  magistrates 
an  exact  and  constant  observance  of  them,  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  the  laws  necessary  for  the  good  administra- 
tion of  he  commonwealth. 

ARTICLE  XIX.  The  people  have  a right  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner,  to  assemble  to  consult  upon  the  common 
good;  give  instructions  to  their  representatives,  and  to  request  of  the  legislative  body,  by  the  way  of  addresses,  petitions, 
or  remonstrances,  redress  of  the  wrongs  done  them,  and  of  the  grievances  they  suffer. 

ARTICLE  XX.  The  power  of  suspending  the  laws,  or  the  execution  of  the  laws,  ought  never  to  be  exercised  but  by  the  leg- 
islature, or  by  authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised  in  such  particular  cases  only  as  the  legislature  shall  expressly  pro- 
vide for. 

ARTICLE  XXI.  The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate,  in  either  house  of  the  legislature,  is  so  essential  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  accusation  or  prosecution,  action  or  complaint,  in  any  other 
court  or  place  whatsoever. 

ARTICLE  XXII.  The  legislature  ought  frequently  to  assemble  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  for  correcting,  strengthening, 
and  confirming  the  laws,  and  for  making  new  laws,  as  the  common  good  may  require. 

ARTICLE  XXIII.  No  subsidy,  charge,  tax,  impost,  or  duties  ought  to  be  established,  fixed,  laid,  or  levied,  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  the  legislature. 

ARTICLE  XXIV.  Laws  made  to  punish  for  actions  done  before  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  which  have  not  been 
declared  crimes  by  preceding  laws,  are  unjust,  oppressive,  and  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a free  gov- 
ernment. 

ARTICLE  XXV.  No  subject  ought,  in  any  case,  or  in  any  time,  to  be  declared  guilty  of  treason  or  felony  by  the  legislature. 
ARTICLE  XXVI.  No  magistrate  or  court  of  law  shall  demand  excessive  bail  or  sureties,  impose  excessive  fines,  or  inflict 
cruel  or  unusual  punishments. 
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ARTICLE  XXVII.  In  time  of  peace,  no  soldier  ought  to  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  and 
in  time  of  war,  such  quarters  ought  not  to  be  made  but  by  the  civil  magistrate,  in  a manner  ordained  by  the  legislature. 

ARTICLE  XXVIII.  No  person  can  in  any  case  be  subject  to  law-martial,  or  to  any  penalties  or  pains,  by  virtue  of  that  law, 
except  those  employed  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  except  the  militia  in  actual  service,  but  by  authority  of  the  legislature. 

ARTICLE  XXIX.  It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  every  individual,  his  life,  liberty,  property,  and  character, 
that  there  be  an  impartial  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  administration  of  justice.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  be  tried 
by  judges  as  free,  impartial,  and  independent  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  admit.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  best  policy,  but 
for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  every  citizen,  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  should  hold 
their  offices  as  long  as  they  behave  themselves  well;  and  that  they  should  have  honorable  salaries  ascertained  and  estab- 
lished by  standing  laws. 

ARTICLE  XXX.  In  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legislative  department  shall  never  exercise  the  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them;  the  executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of 
them;  the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them;  to  the  end  it  may  be  a gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Part  the  Second 

The  Fame  of  Government 

The  people,  inhabiting  the  territory  formerly  called  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  do  hereby  solemnly  and  mutually 
agree  with  each  other,  to  form  themselves  into  a free,  sovereign,  and  independent  body  politic,  or  state,  by  the  name  of  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  POWERSECTION  I.  THE  GENERAL  COURT 

ARTICLE  I.  The  department  of  legislation  shall  be  formed  by  two  branches,  a Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  each 
of  which  shall  have  a negative  on  the  other. 

The  legislative  body  shall  assemble  every  year  [on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they 
shall  judge  necessary;  and  shall  dissolve  and  be  dissolved  on  the  day  next  preceding  the  said  last  Wednesday  in  May;]  and 
shall  be  styled,  THE  GENERAL  COURT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

ARTICLE  II.  No  bill  or  resolve  of  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives  shall  become  a law,  and  have  force  as  such,  until 
it  shall  have  been  laid  before  the  governor  for  his  revisal;  and  if  he,  upon  such  revision,  approve  thereof,  he  shall  signify 
his  approbation  by  signing  the  same.  But  if  he  have  any  objection  to  the  passing  of  such  bill  or  resolve,  he  shall  return  the 
same,  together  with  his  objections  thereto,  in  writing,  to  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives,  in  whichsoever  the  same 
shall  have  originated;  who  shall  enter  the  objections  sent  down  by  the  governor,  at  large,  on  their  records,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  the  said  bill  or  resolve.  But  if  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  the  said  senate  or  house  of  representa- 
tives, shall,  notwithstanding  the  said  objections,  agree  to  pass  the  same,  it  shall,  together  with  the  objections,  be  sent  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature,  where  it  shall  also  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
shall  have  the  force  of  law;  but  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for,  or  against,  the  said  bill  or  resolve,  shall  be  entered  upon  the  public  records  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

And  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  delays,  if  any  bill  or  resolve  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor  within  five 
days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented,  the  same  shall  have  the  force  of  law. 

ARTICLE  III.  The  general  court  shall  forever  have  full  power  and  authority  to  erect  and  constitute  judicatories  and  courts 
of  record,  or  other  courts,  to  be  held  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  for  the  hearing,  trying,  and  determining  of  all 
manner  of  crimes,  offences,  pleas,  processes,  plaints,  actions,  matters,  causes,  and  things  whatsoever,  arising  or  happening 
within  the  commonwealth,  or  between  or  concerning  persons  inhabiting,  or  residing,  or  brought  within  the  same;  whether 
the  same  be  criminal  or  civil,  or  whether  the  said  crimes  be  capital  or  not  capital,  and  whether  the  said  pleas  be  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed;  and  for  the  awarding  and  making  out  of  execution  thereupon.  To  which  courts  and  judicatories  are  hereby 
given  and  granted  full  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations,  for  the  better  discovery 
of  truth  in  any  matter  in  controversy  or  depending  before  them. 
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ARTICLE  IV.  And  further,  full  power  and  authority  are  hereby  given  and  granted  to  the  said  general  court,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish,  all  manner  of  wholeseome  and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances, 
directions  and  instructions,  either  with  penalties  or  without;  so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  this  constitu- 
tion, as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  this  commonwealth,  and  for  the  government  and  ordering 
thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  same,  and  for  the  necessary  support  and  defence  of  the  government  thereof;  and  to 
name  and  settle  annually,  or  provide  by  fixed  laws  for  the  naming  and  settling,  all  civil  officers  within  the  said  common- 
wealth, the  election  and  constitution  of  whom  are  not  hereafter  in  this  form  of  government  otherwise  provided  for;  and  to 
set  forth  the  several  duties,  powers,  and  limits,  of  the  several  civil  and  military  officers  of  this  commonwealth,  and  the 
forms  of  such  oaths  or  affirmations  as  shall  be  respectively  administered  unto  them  for  the  execution  of  their  several 
offices  and  places,  so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  this  constitution;  and  to  impose  and  levy  proportional 
and  reasonable  assessments,  rates,  and  taxes,  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of,  and  persons  resident,  and  estates  lying,  within  the 
said  commonwealth;  and  also  to  impose  and  levy  reasonable  duties  and  excises  upon  any  produce,  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, and  commodities,  whatsoever,  brought  into,  produced,  manufactured,  or  being  within  the  same;  to  be  issued  and 
disposed  of  by  warrant,  under  the  hand  of  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth  for  the  time  being,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council,  for  the  public  service,  in  the  necessary  defence  and  support  of  the  government  of  the  said  common- 
wealth, and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  subjects  thereof,  according  to  such  acts  as  are  or  shall  be  in  force  within 
the  same. 

And  while  the  public  charges  of  government,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  assessed  on  polls  and  estates,  in  the 
manner  that  has  hitherto  been  practised,  in  order  that  such  assessments  may  be  made  with  equality,  there  shall  be  a valu- 
ation of  estates  within  the  commonwealth,  taken  anew  once  in  every  ten  years  at  least,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  general 
court  shall  order. 


1.  Summarize  the  relevance  of  this  document  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  religion.  What  practices  are 
to  be  protected  and  encouraged?  What  religious  practices  are  unprotected  by  this  document? 

2.  What  provisions  are  made  to  ensure  that  government  serves  the  people  and  to  protect  against 
corrupt  government? 

3.  What  legal  protections  and  rights  are  afforded  every  citizen  under  this  constitution? 

4.  What  basic  personal  freedoms  are  granted  by  this  document? 

5.  Summarize  the  basic  organization  of  the  government  as  stipulated  by  the  second  part  of  this 
document. 
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6-3  George  Washington,  The  Newburgh  Address  (1783) 

While  waiting  for  the  formal  negotiated  peace  settlement,  several  officers  in  the  colonial  army  wrote  a 
notice  threatening  to  withhold  their  services  for  the  duration  and  also  to  perhaps  stay  together  after  the 
war  to  gain  their  demands.  Brought  on  by  frustration  with  the  Continental  Congress'  and  its  inability  to 
pay  the  officers  and  settle  on  their  pensions,  this  discontent  threatened  to  become  a military  coup. 
Washington  gave  this  address  in  an  effort  to  quell  the  potential  uprising.  The  address  carried  the  day  and 
the  officers  revolt  never  materialized. 


To  the  Officers  of  the  Army 

Gentlemen-A  fellow  soldier,  whose  interest  and  affections  bind  him  strongly  to  you,  whose  past  sufferings  have  been  as 
great,  and  whose  future  fortune  may  be  as  desperate  as  yours-would  beg  leave  to  address  you. 

Age  has  its  claims,  and  rank  is  not  without  its  pretensions  to  advise:  but,  though  unsupported  by  both,  he  flatters 
himself,  that  the  plain  language  of  sincerity  and  experience  will  neither  be  unheard  nor  unregarded. 

Like  many  of  you,  he  loved  private  life,  and  left  it  with  regret.  He  left  it,  determined  to  retire  from  the  field,  with 
the  necessity  that  called  him  to  it,  and  not  till  then-not  till  the  enemies  of  his  country,  the  slaves  of  power,  and  the  hirelings 
of  injustice,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  schemes,  and  acknowledge  America  as  terrible  in  arms  as  she  had  been 
humble  in  remonstrance.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  has  long  shared  in  your  toils  and  mingled  in  your  dangers.  He  has  felt 
the  cold  hand  of  poverty  without  a murmur,  and  has  seen  the  insolence  of  wealth  without  a sigh.  But,  too  much  under  the 
direction  of  his  wishes,  and  sometimes  weak  enough  to  mistake  desire  for  opinion,  he  has  till  lately-very  lately-believed 
in  the  justice  of  his  country.  He  hoped  that,  as  the  clouds  of  adversity  scattered,  and  as  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  better  for- 
tune broke  in  upon  us,  the  coldness  and  severity  of  government  would  relax,  and  that,  more  than  justice,  that  gratitude 
would  blaze  forth  upon  those  hands,  which  had  upheld  her,  in  the  darkest  stages  of  her  passage,  from  impending  servitude 
to  acknowledged  independence.  But  faith  has  its  limits  as  well  as  temper,  and  there  are  points  beyond  which  neither  can 
be  stretched,  without  sinking  into  cowardice  or  plunging  into  credulity. -This,  my  friends,  I conceive  to  be  your  situation. - 
Hurried  to  the  very  verge  of  both,  another  step  would  ruin  you  forever.-To  be  tame  and  unprovoked  when  injuries  press 
hard  upon  you,  is  more  than  weakness;  but  to  look  up  for  kinder  usage,  without  one  manly  effort  of  your  own,  would  fix 
your  character,  and  shew  the  world  how  richly  you  deserve  those  chains  you  broke.  To  guard  against  this  evil,  let  us  take 
a review  of  the  ground  upon  which  we  now  stand,  and  from  thence  carry  our  thoughts  forward  for  a moment,  into  the  unex- 
plored field  of  expedient. 

After  a pursuit  of  seven  long  years,  the  object  for  which  we  set  out  is  at  length  brought  within  our  reach.  Yes,  my 
friends,  that  suffering  courage  of  yours  was  active  once-it  has  conducted  the  United  States  of  America  through  a doubtful 
and  a bloody  war.  It  has  placed  her  in  the  chair  of  independency,  and  peace  returns  again  to  bless-whom?  A country  willing 
to  redress  your  wrongs,  cherish  your  worth  and  reward  your  services,  a country  courting  your  return  to  private  life,  with 
tears  of  gratitude  and  smiles  of  admiration,  longing  to  divide  with  you  that  independency  which  your  gallantry  has  given, 
and  those  riches  which  your  wounds  have  preserved?  Is  this  the  case?  Or  is  it  rather  a country  that  tramples  upon  your 
rights,  disdains  your  cries  and  insults  your  distresses?  Have  you  not,  more  than  once,  suggested  your  wishes,  and  made 
known  your  wants  to  Congress?  Wants  and  wishes  which  gratitude  and  policy  should  have  anticipated,  rather  than  evaded. 
And  have  you  not  lately,  in  the  meek  language  of  entreating  memorials,  begged  from  their  justice,  what  you  would  no 
longer  expect  from  their  favour?  How  have  you  been  answered?  Let  the  letter  which  you  are  called  to  consider  to-morrow 
make  reply. 

If  this,  then,  be  your  treatment,  while  the  swords  you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  America,  what  have 
you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your  strength  dissipate  by  division?  When  those  very  swords, 
the  instruments  and  companions  of  your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  distinc- 
tion left  but  your  wants,  infirmities  and  scars?  Can  you  then  consent  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by  this  revolution,  and  retiring 
from  he  field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness  and  contempt?  Can  you  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  depen- 
dency, and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor?  If  you  can-GO-and 
carry  with  you  the  jest  of  tories  and  scorn  of  whigs-the  ridicule,  and  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world.  Go,  starve,  and 
be  forgotten!  But,  if  your  spirit  should  revolt  at  this;  if  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover,  and  spirit  enough  to  oppose 
tyranny  under  whatever  garb  it  may  assume;  whether  it  be  the  plain  coat  of  republicanism,  or  the  splendid  robe  of  royalty; 
if  you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate  between  a people  and  a cause,  between  men  and  principles-awake;  attend  to  your 
situation  and  redress  yourselves.  If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future  effort  is  in  vain;  and  your  threats  then,  will  be 
as  empty  as  your  entreaties  now. 

I would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  come  to  some  final  opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear,  and  what  you  will  suffer. 
If  your  determination  be  in  any  proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the  fears  of  government. 
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Change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial;  assume  a bolder  tone-decent,  but  lively,  spirited  and  determined, 
and  suspect  the  man  who  would  advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance.  Let  two  or  three  men,  who  can  feel 
as  well  as  write,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  your  last  remonstrance;  for,  I would  no  longer  give  it  the  sueing,  soft,  unsuc- 
cessful epithet  of  memorial.  Let  it  be  represented  in  language  that  will  neither  dishonor  you  by  its  rudeness,  nor  betray  you 
by  its  fears,  what  has  been  promised  by  Congress,  and  what  has  been  performed,  how  long  and  how  patiently  you  have  suf- 
fered, how  little  you  have  asked,  and  how  much  of  that  little  has  been  denied.  Tell  them  that,  though  you  were  the  first,  and 
would  wish  to  be  the  last  to  encounter  danger:  though  despair  itself  can  never  drive  you  into  dishonor,  it  may  drive  you 
from  the  field:  that  the  wound  often  irritated,  and  never  healed,  may  at  length  become  incurable;  and  that  the  slightest  mark 
of  indignity  from  Congress  now,  must  operate  like  the  grave,  and  part  you  forever:  that  in  any  political  event,  the  army  has 
its  alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate  them  from  your  arms  but  death:  if  war,  that  courting  the  auspices,  and 
inviting  the  direction  of  your  illustrious  leader,  you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country,  smile  in  your  turn,  and  “mock 
when  their  fear  cometh  on.”  But  let  it  represent  also,  that  should  they  comply  with  the  request  of  your  late  memorial,  it 
would  make  you  more  happy  and  them  more  respectable.  That  while  war  should  continue,  you  would  follow  their  standard 
into  the  field,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  you  would  withdraw  into  the  shade  of  private  life,  and  give  the  world  another 
subject  of  wonder  and  applause;  an  army  victorious  over  its  enemies-victorious  over  itself. 


1.  How  does  Washington  gain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  his  readers  in  the  opening  paragraphs? 

2.  How  did  demobilization  present  a threat  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army? 

3.  What  actions  have  Washington's  listeners  undertaken  thus  far  to  right  what  they  consider  injustice 
and  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Congress?  What  is  Washington's  opinion  of  these  efforts?  What  does 
Washington  encourage  his  listeners  to  do  in  order  to  win  their  cause? 

4.  How  does  Washington  urge  forceful  action  without  encouraging  violent  rebellion? 
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6-4  Henry  Knox,  Letter  to  George  Washington  (1786) 

Henry  Knox  was  a good  friend  and  trusted  advisor  of  General  and  later  President  George  Washington.  As  a 
General  in  the  colonial  army,  Knox  was  a specialist  in  the  utilization  of  artillery  and  his  exploits  become  well 
known.  He  later  became  the  first  Secretary  of  War  in  Washington's  Cabinet.  Their  relationship  is  demonstrated 
by  this  letter  to  Washington  which  gives  Knox's  view  of  government  in  the  wake  of  Shay's  Rebellion. 

I have  lately  been  far  eastward  of  Boston  on  private  business,  and  was  no  sooner  returned  here  than  the  commotions  in  Massa- 
chusetts [Shay’s  Rebellion]  hurried  me  back  to  Boston  on  a public  account. 

Our  political  machine,  composed  of  thirteen  independent  sovereignties,  have  been  perpetually  operating  against  each 
other  and  against  the  federal  head  ever  since  the  peace.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  totally  inadequate  to  preserve  the  balance 
between  the  respective  States,  and  oblige  them  to  do  those  things  which  are  essential  for  their  own  welfare  or  for  the  general  good. 
The  frame  of  mind  in  the  local  legislatures  seems  to  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  federal  constitution  from  having  any  good  effect.  The 
machine  works  inversely  to  the  public  good  in  all  its  parts:  not  only  is  State  against  State,  and  all  against  the  federal  head,  but  the 
States  within  themselves  possess  the  name  only  without  having  the  essential  concomitant  of  government,  the  power  of  preserving 
the  peace,  the  protection  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens.  On  the  very  first  impression  of  faction  and  licentiousness,  the 
fine  theoretic  government  of  Massachusetts  has  given  way,  and  its  laws  [are]  trampled  under  foot.  Men  at  a distance,  who  have 
admired  our  systems  of  government  unfounded  in  nature,  are  apt  to  accuse  the  rulers,  and  say  that  taxes  have  been  assessed  too 
high  and  collected  too  rigidly.  This  is  a deception  equal  to  any  that  has  been  hitherto  entertained.  That  taxes  may  be  the  ostensible 
cause  is  tme,  but  that  they  are  the  true  cause  is  as  far  remote  from  truth  as  light  from  darkness.  The  people  who  are  the  insurgents 
have  never  paid  any  or  but  very  little  taxes.  But  they  see  the  weakness  of  government:  they  feel  at  once  their  own  poverty  com- 
pared with  the  opulent,  and  their  own  force,  and  they  are  determined  to  make  use  of  the  latter  in  order  to  remedy  the  former. 

The  creed  is,  that  the  property  of  the  United  States  has  been  protected  from  the  confiscations  of  Britain  by  the  joint  exer- 
tions of  all,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  common  property  of  all;  and  he  that  attempts  opposition  to  this  creed  is  an  enemy  to  equality 
and  justice,  and  ought  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  a word,  they  are  determined  to  annihilate  all  debts  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  have  agrarian  laws,  which  are  easily  effected  by  the  means  of  unfunded  paper  money,  which  shall  be  a tender  in  all  cases 
whatever.  The  numbers  of  these  people  may  amount,  in  Massachusetts,  to  one -fifth  part  of  several  populous  countries;  and  to  them 
may  be  added  the  people  of  similar  sentiments  from  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a body  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  desperate  and  unprincipled  men.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  young  and  active  part  of  the  com- 
munity, more  easily  collected  than  kept  together  afterwards.  But  they  will  probably  commit  overt  acts  of  treason,  which  will  compel 
them  to  embody  for  their  own  safety.  Once  embodied,  they  will  be  constrained  to  submit  to  discipline  for  the  same  reason. 

Having  proceeded  to  this  length,  for  which  they  are  now  ripe,  we  shall  have  a formidable  rebellion  against  reason,  the 
principle  of  all  government,  and  against  the  very  name  of  liberty. 

This  dreadful  situation,  for  which  our  government  have  made  no  adequate  provision,  has  alarmed  every  man  of  principle 
and  property  in  New  England.  They  start  as  from  a dream,  and  ask  what  can  have  been  the  cause  of  our  delusion?  What  is  to  give 
us  security  against  the  violence  of  lawless  men?  Our  government  must  be  braced,  changed,  or  altered  to  secure  our  lives  and 
property.  We  imagined  that  the  mildness  of  our  government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  so  correspondent  that  we  were  not 
as  other  nations,  requiring  brutal  force  to  support  the  laws. 

But  we  find  that  we  are  men,-actual  men,  possessing  all  the  turbulent  passions  belonging  to  that  animal,  and  that  we  must 
have  a government  proper  and  adequate  for  him. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  are  far  advanced  in  this  doctrine,  and  the  men  of  property  and  the  men  of  sta- 
tion and  principle  there  are  determined  to  endeavour  to  establish  and  protect  them  in  their  lawful  pursuits;  and,  what  will  be  effi- 
cient in  all  cases  of  internal  commotions  or  foreign  invasions,  they  mean  that  liberty  shall  form  the  basis,-liberty  resulting  from  an 
equal  and  firm  administration  of  law. 

They  wish  for  a general  government  of  unity,  as  they  see  that  the  local  legislatures  must  naturally  and  necessarily  tend 
to  retard  the  general  government.  We  have  arrived  at  that  point  of  time  in  which  we  are  forced  to  see  our  own  humiliation,  as  a 
nation,  and  that  a progression  in  this  line  cannot  be  a productive  of  happiness,  private  or  public.  Something  is  wanting,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done,  or  we  shall  be  involved  in  all  the  horror  of  failure,  and  civil  war  without  a prospect  of  its  termination.  Every 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  his  country  is  bound  to  reflect,  and  step  forward  to  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences  which  shall  result  from 
a government  of  events.  Unless  this  is  done,  we  shall  be  liable  to  be  ruled  by  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  armed  tyranny,  whose  word 
and  will  must  be  law. 


1.  Explain  Knox's  concerns  regarding  the  effect  of  state  local  legislatures  working  in  opposition  to  Congress? 

2.  What  beliefs  (although  held  by  a "desperate  and  unprincipled"  minority)  stand  as  a threat  to  those 
that  own  property  in  America?  What  does  Knox  suggest  is  necessary  to  alleviate  this  threat  of 
rebellion?  What  does  Knox  suggest  would  be  the  ultimate  outcome  if  this  situation  is  not 
redressed? 
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6-5  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  Travels  in  North  America  (1786) 

A familiar  figure  among  the  French  Encylopedists,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  came  to  the  American 
colonies  as  a major  general  under  Rochambeau  in  1780.  During  his  three  years  in  America  he  traveled 
much  in  between  campaigns  and  upon  his  return  to  France  he  wrote  this  account  of  the  colonies.  It 
stands  in  a long  line  of  European  examinations  of  the  American  people  and  landscape. 

The  Virginians  differ  essentially  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  north  and  eastward  of  the  Bay  [Chesapeake],  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  their  climate,  soil,  and  agriculture,  but  also  in  that  indelible  character  which  every  nation  acquires  at  the  moment 
of  its  origin,  and  which  by  perpetuating  itself  from  generation  to  generation,  justifies  this  great  principle,  that  every  thing 
which  is  partakes  of  that  which  has  been.  . . . 

The  government  [of  Virginia]  may  become  democratic,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment;  but  the  national  character, 
the  very  spirit  of  the  government,  will  always  be  aristocratic.  Nor  can  this  be  doubted  when  one  considers  that  another 
cause  is  still  operating  to  produce  the  same  result.  I am  referring  to  slavery,  not  because  it  is  a mark  of  distinction  or  spe- 
cial privilege  to  possess  Negroes,  but  because  the  sway  held  over  them  nourishes  vanity  and  sloth,  two  vices  which  accord 
wonderfully  with  established  prejudices.  It  will  doubtless  be  asked  how  these  prejudices  have  been  reconciled  with  the  pre- 
sent revolution,  founded  on  such  different  principles.  I shall  answer  that  they  have  perhaps  contributed  to  it;  that  while  New 
England  revolted  through  reason  and  calculation,  Virginia  revolted  through  pride.  . . . 

Thus,  States,  like  individuals,  are  born  with  a temperament  of  their  own,  the  bad  effects  of  which  may  be  corrected 
by  the  r gime  of  government  and  by  habits,  but  which  can  never  be  entirely  changed.  Thus,  legislators,  like  doctors,  ought 
never  presume  to  believe  that  they  can  bestow,  at  will,  a particular  temperament  on  bodies  politic,  but  should  attempt  to 
understand  the  temper  they  already  have,  while  striving  to  combat  the  disadvantages  and  increase  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it.  A general  glance  at  the  different  states  of  America  will  serve  to  substantiate  this  opinion. 

The  peoples  of  New  England  had  no  other  motive  for  setting  in  the  New  World  than  to  escape  from  the  arbitrary 
power  of  their  monarchs,  who  were  both  the  sovereigns  of  the  State  and  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  who  were  at  that  time 
exercising  the  double  tyranny  of  despotism  and  intolerance.  They  were  not  adventurers,  they  were  men  who  wished  to  live 
in  peace,  and  who  labored  to  live.  Their  doctrine  taught  equality  and  enjoined  work  and  industry.  The  soil,  naturally  barren, 
affording  but  scanty  resources,  they  resorted  to  fishing  and  navigation;  and  at  this  hour,  they  are  still  friends  to  equality  and 
industry;  they  are  fishermen  and  navigators. 

The  states  of  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  were  settled  by  necessitous  Dutchmen  who  lacked  land  in  their  own 
country,  and  who  concerned  themselves  much  more  with  domestic  economy  than  with  public  government.  These  people 
have  kept  this  same  spirit:  their  interests  and  their  efforts  are,  so  to  speak,  individual;  their  views  are  centered  on  their  fam- 
ilies, and  it  is  only  from  necessity  that  these  families  form  a state.  . . . 

If  you  go  farther  to  the  south,  and  cross  the  Delaware,  you  will  find  that  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its 
origin,  was  founded  on  two  very  opposite  principles;  it  was  a government  of  property,  in  itself  feudal,  or  if  you  will,  a patri- 
archal government,  but  whose  spirit  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  tolerance  and  the  most  complete  liberty.  Penn’s 
family  at  first  formed  the  vain  idea  of  establishing  a sort  of  Utopia,  a perfect  government,  and  then  of  deriving  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  from  their  immense  property  by  attracting  foreigners  from  all  parts.  As  a result  of  this  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  has  no  identity  of  its  own,  it  is  mixed  and  confused,  and  more  attached  to  individual  than  to  public  liberty, 
more  inclined  to  anarchy  than  to  democracy. 

Maryland,  subjected  at  first  to  proprietary  government,  and  considered  only  as  a private  domain,  long  remained 
in  a state  of  the  most  absolute  dependence.  Now  for  the  first  time  it  deserves  being  regarded  as  a state;  but  this  state 
seems  to  be  taking  shape  under  good  auspices.  It  may  become  important  after  the  present  revolution,  because  it  was 
nothing  before. 

There  remain  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  but  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  these  three  states  to  sub- 
ject them  to  my  observations,  which  may  not  be  as  correct  as  they  appear  to  me,  but  which  are  in  any  case  delicate  and 
require  more  than  a superficial  examination.  I know  only  that  North  Carolina,  peopled  for  the  most  part  by  Scotsmen, 
brought  thither  by  poverty  rather  than  by  industry,  is  a prey  to  brigandage  and  to  internal  dissensions;  and  that  South  Car- 
olina, whose  only  commerce  is  the  export  trade,  owes  its  existence  to  its  seaports,  especially  to  the  city  of  Charleston, 
which  rapidly  increased  and  became  a commercial  town,  where  foreigners  have  abounded,  as  at  Marseilles  and  Ams- 
terdam, so  that  the  manners  there  are  polished  and  easy,  that  the  inhabitants  love  pleasure,  the  arts,  and  society-and  that  this 
country  is  in  general  more  European  than  the  rest  of  America. 

Now  if  there  be  any  accuracy  in  this  sketch,  let  my  readers  compare  the  spirit  of  the  states  of  America  with  their 
present  government.  I ask  them  to  make  the  comparison  at  the  present  moment,  twenty  years  hence,  fifty  years  hence,  and 
I am  persuaded  that  although  these  governments  resemble  each  other  in  that  they  are  all  democratic,  there  will  always  be 
found  the  traces  of  their  former  character,  of  that  spirit  which  has  presided  over  the  formation  of  peoples  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  nations. 
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Virginia  will  retain  its  distinctive  character  longer  than  the  other  states;  either  because  prejudices  are  the  more 
durable,  the  more  absurd  and  frivolous  they  are,  or  because  those  which  injure  only  a part  of  the  human  race  are  more 
noticeable  than  those  which  affect  all  mankind.  In  the  present  revolution  the  old  families  have  with  pain  seen  new  men 
occupying  distinguished  situations  in  the  army  and  in  the  magistracy.  . . . 

. . . But  if  Reason  must  blush  at  beholding  such  prejudices  so  strongly  established  among  new  peoples.  Humanity 
has  still  more  to  suffer  from  the  state  of  poverty  in  which  a great  number  of  white  people  live  in  Virginia.  It  is  in  this  state, 
for  the  first  time  since  I crossed  the  sea,  that  I have  seen  poor  people.  For,  among  these  rich  plantations  where  the  Negro 
alone  is  wretched,  one  often  finds  miserable  huts  inhabited  by  whites,  whose  wane  looks  and  ragged  garments  bespeak 
poverty.  At  first  I found  it  hard  to  understand  how,  in  a country  where  there  is  still  so  much  land  to  clear,  men  who  do  not 
refuse  to  work  could  remain  in  misery.  . . . 

Beneath  this  class  of  inhabitants  we  must  place  the  Negroes,  whose  situation  would  be  even  more  lamentable  than 
theirs,  . . . On  seeing  them  ill  lodged,  ill  clothed,  and  often  overwhelmed  with  work,  I concluded  that  their  treatment  was 
as  rigorous  as  everywhere  else.  I was  assured,  however,  that  it  was  extremely  mild  in  comparison  to  what  they  experience 
in  the  sugar  colonies.  You  do  not,  indeed,  generally  hear,  as  in  Santo  Domingo  and  in  Jamaica,  the  sound  of  whips  and  the 
cries  of  the  unhappy  wretches  whose  bodies  are  being  lashed.  This  is  because  the  people  of  Virginia  are  in  general  milder 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  sugar  islands,  who  consist  wholly  of  avid  men,  eager  to  make  their  fortune  and  return  to  Europe. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  yield  of  agriculture  in  Virginia  not  being  of  so  great  a value,  labor  is  not  urged  on  the  Negroes 
with  so  much  severity.  . . . 

One  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America  is  an  extremely  delicate  question.  The  Negroes 
in  Virginia  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand.  They  at  least  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the  number  of  white  men.  . . . Suf- 
ficient attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  difference  between  slavery,  such  as  we  have  kept  it  in  our  colonies,  and  slavery 
as  it  was  generally  established  among  the  ancients.  A white  slave,  in  ancient  times,  had  not  other  cause  of  humiliation  than 
his  present  lot;  if  he  was  freed,  he  could  mix  straightway  with  free  men  and  become  their  equal.  Hence  that  emulation 
among  the  slaves  to  obtain  their  liberty,  either  as  a favor  or  to  purchase  it  with  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  Two  advantages 
resulted  from  this:  the  possibility  of  enfranchising  them  without  danger,  and  that  ambition  generally  prevalent  among 
them,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  morals  and  of  industry.  But  in  the  present  case,  it  is  not  only  the  slave  who  is 
beneath  his  master;  it  is  the  Negro  who  is  beneath  the  white  man.  No  act  of  enfranchisement  can  efface  this  unfortunate 
distinction;  accordingly  the  Negroes  do  not  seem  very  anxious  to  obtain  their  freedom,  nor  much  pleased  when  they  have 
obtained  it.  The  free  Negroes  continue  to  live  with  the  Negro  slaves,  and  never  with  the  white  men,  so  that  only  when  they 
have  some  special  work  or  trade,  and  want  to  turn  it  to  their  profit,  does  their  interest  make  them  wish  to  leave  the  state 
of  bondage. 


1 . Examine  and  discuss  why  the  author  is  persuaded  that  the  spirit  of  the  government  of  Virginia  will 
always  be  aristocratic. 

2.  Summarize  the  author's  beliefs  regarding  why  particular  individual  states  sought  independence. 

3.  In  what  ways  is  Virginia  and  its  population  noted  to  be  different  from  other  states  by  the  author? 

4.  Examine  and  explain  the  difference  between  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  colonies  and  slavery  "as  it 
was  generally  established  among  the  ancients"?  What  effect  does  the  author  believe  this  will  have 
on  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  colonies? 
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6-6  Shays's  Rebellion:  Letters  of  Generals  William  Shepard  and  Benjamin  Lincoln 
to  Governor  James  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts  (1787) 

Shay's  Rebellion  was  a reaction  to  the  poor  economic  times  following  the  Revolutionary  War  and  before 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Led  by  former  Revolutionary  Army  Captain  Daniel  Shays,  the  rebellion 
protested  high  property  taxes,  poll  taxes  and  unstable  currency.  Shay's  Rebellion  was  put  down  militarily 
but  its  impact  was  great  as  it  became  one  of  the  precipitating  causes  of  the  constitutional  convention  and 
the  creation  of  a stronger  central  government. 


[General  Shepard  to  Governor  Bowdoin] 

Springfield 
January  26,  1787 

The  unhappy  time  is  come  in  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  shed  blood.  Shays,  who  was  at  the  head  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  marched  yesterday  afternoon  about  four  o’clock,  towards  the  public  buildings  in  battle  array.  He  marched  his 
men  in  an  open  column  by  platoons.  I sent  several  times  by  one  of  my  aides,  and  two  other  gentlemen.  Captains  Buffin- 
gton and  Woodbridge,  to  him  to  know  what  he  was  after,  or  what  he  wanted.  His  reply  was,  he  wanted  barracks,  and  bar- 
racks he  would  have  and  stores.  The  answer  returned  was  he  must  purchase  them  dear,  if  he  had  them. 

He  still  proceeded  on  his  march  until  he  approached  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  arsenal.  He  then 
made  a halt.  I immediately  sent  Major  Lyman,  one  of  my  aides,  and  Capt.  Buffington  to  inform  him  not  to  march  his  troops 
any  nearer  the  arsenal  on  his  peril,  as  I was  stationed  here  by  order  of  your  Excellency  and  the  Secretary  at  War,  for  the 
defence  of  the  public  property;  in  case  he  did  I should  surely  fire  on  him  and  his  men.  A Mr.  Wheeler,  who  appeared  to 
be  one  of  Shays’  aides,  met  Mr.  Lyman,  after  he  had  delivered  my  orders  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  made 
answer,  that  was  all  he  wanted.  Mr.  Lyman  returned  with  his  answer. 

Shays  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  marched  on  rapidly  near  one  hundred  yards.  I then  ordered 
Major  Stephens,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  to  fire  upon  them.  He  accordingly  did.  The  two  first  shots  he  endeavored 
to  overshoot  them,  in  hopes  they  would  have  taken  warning  without  firing  among  them,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  them. 
Major  Stephens  then  directed  his  shot  through  the  center  of  his  column.  The  fourth  or  fifth  shot  put  their  whole  column  into 
the  utmost  confusion.  Shays  made  an  attempt  to  display  the  column,  but  in  vain.  We  had  one  howitz  which  was  loaded  with 
grapeshot,  which  when  fired,  gave  them  great  uneasiness. 

Had  I been  disposed  to  destroy  them,  I might  have  charged  upon  their  rear  and  flanks  with  my  infantry  and  the 
two  field  pieces,  and  could  have  killed  the  greater  part  of  his  whole  army  within  twenty-five  minutes.  There  was  not  a 
single  musket  fired  on  either  side.  I found  three  men  dead  on  the  spot,  and  one  wounded,  who  is  since  dead.  One  of  our 
artillery  men  by  inattention  was  badly  wounded.  Three  muskets  were  taken  up  with  the  dead,  which  were  all  deeply  loaded. 

I have  received  no  reinforcement  yet,  and  expect  to  be  attacked  this  day  by  their  whole  force  combined. 

[General  Lincoln  to  Governor  Bowdoin] 

Head  Quarters,  Springfield 
January  28th,  1787 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  about  noon  with  one  regiment  from  Suffolk,  one  from  Essex,  one  from  Middlesex,  and 
one  from  Worcester,  with  three  companies  of  artillery,  a corps  of  horse,  and  a volunteer  corps  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Baldwin;  the  other  company  of  artillery  with  the  other  regiment  from  Middlesex  and  another  from  Worcester 
which  were  as  a cover  to  our  stores  arrived  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  On  my  arrival,  I found  that  Shays  had  taken 
a post  at  a little  village  six  miles  north  of  this,  with  the  whole  force  under  his  immediate  command,  and  that  Day  had  taken 
post  in  West  Springfield,  and  that  he  had  fixed  a guard  at  the  ferry  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  that  he  had  a 
guard  at  the  bridge  over  Agawam  river.  By  this  disposition  all  communication  from  the  north  and  west  in  the  usual  paths 
was  cut  off. 

From  a consideration  of  this  insult  on  Government,  that  by  an  early  move  we  should  instantly  convince  the  insur- 
gents of  its  ability  and  determination  speedily  to  disperse  them;  that  we  wanted  the  houses  occupied  by  these  men  to  cover 
our  own  troops;  that  General  Patterson  was  on  his  march  to  join  us,  which  to  obstruct  was  an  object  with  them;  that  a suc- 
cessful movement  would  give  spirits  to  the  troops;  that  it  would  be  so  was  reduced  to  as  great  a certainty,  as  can  be  had 
in  operations  of  this  kind;  from  these  considerations.  Sir,  with  many  others,  I was  induced  to  order  the  troops  under  arms 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  although  the  most  of  them  had  been  so  from  one  in  the  morning. 

We  moved  about  half  after  three,  and  crossed  the  river  upon  the  ice,  with  the  four  regiments;  four  pieces  of 
artillery;  the  light  horse,  and  the  troops  of  this  division,  under  General  Shepard  moved  up  the  river  on  the  ice,  with  an  inten- 
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tion  to  fall  in  between  Shays  who  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  Day  on  the  west,  and  to  prevent  a junction  as  well 
as  to  cut  off  Day’s  retreat.  We  supposed  that  we  should  hereby  encircle  him  with  a force  so  superior  that  he  would  not  dare 
to  fire  upon  us  which  would  effectually  prevent  bloodshed,  as  our  troops  were  enjoined  in  the  most  positive  manner  not 
to  fire  without  orders.  The  moment  we  showed  ourselves  upon  the  river  the  guard  at  the  ferry  house  turned  out  and  left  the 
pass  open  to  us.  They  made  a little  show  of  force  for  a minute  or  two  near  the  meeting  house,  and  then  retired  in  the  utmost 
confusion  and  disorder.  Our  horse  met  them  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  but  the  insurgents  found  means  by  crossing  the 
fields  and  taking  to  the  woods  to  escape  them;  some  were  taken  who  are  aggravatedly  guilty,  but  not  the  most  so. 

The  next  news  we  had  of  them,  was  by  an  express  from  Northampton,  that  part  of  them  arrived  in  the  south  end 
of  their  town  about  eleven  o’clock.  Shays  also  in  a very  precipitate  manner  left  his  post  a[t]  Chickabee,  and  some  time  in 
the  night  passed  through  South  Hadley,  on  his  way  to  Amherst. 

As  soon  as  our  men  are  refreshed  this  morning,  we  shall  move  northward,  leaving  General  Shepard  here  as  a cover 
to  the  magazines;  perhaps  we  may  overtake  Shays  and  his  party,  we  shall  do  it,  unless  they  disperse.  If  they  disperse,  I shall 
cover  the  troops  in  some  convenient  place,  and  carry  on  our  operations  in  a very  different  way. 

1.  What  actions  does  General  Shepard  seem  to  have  taken  to  avert  and  then  minimize  the  loss  of  life 
in  putting  down  the  rebellion? 

2.  Analyze  the  response  of  the  participants  in  Shay's  rebellion  to  the  advances  of  the  armed  forces. 
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6-7  Divergent  Reactions  to  Shays's  Rebellion 

In  1786,  western  Massachusetts  erupted  in  violence  as  disgruntled  farmers  led  by  Revolutionary  War  vet- 
eran Daniel  Shays  sought  relief  from  burdensome  taxes  and  mounting  debt.  In  1787,  the  "Shaysites," 
numbering  over  1200,  marched  on  the  federal  arsenal  at  Springfield  only  to  be  turned  back  by  local 
militia.  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  arrived  on  the  scene  with  reinforcements  and  soon  put  the  rebellion 
to  an  end.  While  armed  protests  such  as  this  raised  concerns  about  the  power  of  the  Confederation 
government  and  the  possibility  of  anarchy,  not  all  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  republic  were  in  agreement 
over  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON  TO  JAMES  MADISON 

Paris,  January  30th,  1787 
Dear  Sir, 

My  last  to  you  was  of  the  16th  of  December;  since  which,  I have  received  yours  of  November  25  and  December 
4,  which  afforded  me,  as  your  letters  always  do,  a treat  on  matters  public,  individual,  and  economical.  I am  impatient  to  learn 
your  sentiments  on  the  late  troubles  in  the  Eastern  states.  So  far  as  I have  yet  seen,  they  do  not  appear  to  threaten  serious 
consequences.  Those  states  have  suffered  by  the  stoppage  of  the  channels  of  their  commerce,  which  have  not  yet  found  other 
issues.  This  must  render  money  scarce  and  make  the  people  uneasy.  This  uneasiness  has  produced  acts  absolutely  unjustifi- 
able; but  I hope  they  will  provoke  no  severities  from  their  governments.  A consciousness  of  those  in  power  that  their  admin- 
istration of  the  public  affairs  has  been  honest  may,  perhaps,  produce  too  great  a degree  of  indignation;  and  those  characters, 
wherein  fear  predominates  over  hope,  may  apprehend  too  much  from  these  instances  of  irregularity.  They  may  conclude  too 
hastily  that  nature  has  formed  man  insusceptible  of  any  other  government  than  that  of  force,  a conclusion  not  founded  in  truth 
or  experience. 

Societies  exist  under  three  forms,  sufficiently  distinguishable:  (1)  without  government,  as  among  our  Indians;  (2) 
under  governments,  wherein  the  will  of  everyone  has  a just  influence,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  in  a slight  degree,  and  in 
our  states,  in  a great  one;  (3)  under  governments  of  force,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  monarchies,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
republics. 

To  have  an  idea  of  the  curse  of  existence  under  these  last,  they  must  be  seen.  It  is  a government  of  wolves  over 
sheep.  It  is  a problem,  not  clear  in  my  mind,  that  the  first  condition  is  not  the  best.  But  I believe  it  to  be  inconsistent  with 
any  great  degree  of  population.  The  second  state  has  a great  deal  of  good  in  it.  The  mass  of  mankind  under  that  enjoys  a 
precious  degree  of  liberty  and  happiness.  It  has  its  evils,  too,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  turbulence  to  which  it  is  subject. 
But  weigh  this  against  the  oppressions  of  monarchy,  and  it  becomes  nothing.  Malo  periculosam  libertatem  quam  quietam 
servitutem.  Even  this  evil  is  productive  of  good.  It  prevents  the  degeneracy  of  government  and  nourishes  a general  atten- 
tion to  the  public  affairs. 

I hold  it  that  a little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a good  thing,  and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world  as  storms  in  the 
physical.  Unsuccessful  rebellions,  indeed,  generally  establish  the  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people  which  have  pro- 
duced them.  An  observation  of  this  truth  should  render  honest  republican  governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  rebellions 
as  not  to  discourage  them  too  much.  It  is  a medicine  necessary  for  the  sound  health  of  government. . . . 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefferson 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  TO  BENJAMIN  LINCOLN,  FEBRUARY  24,  1787 

Mount  Vernon,  February  24,  1787. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th.  Ulto.  and  receipt  for  Messrs.  Josiah  Watson  and  Co.  bill  of  Exchange 
which  was  enclosed.  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  account  of  the  political  situation  of  your  State  which  you  gave  me,  and 
am  very  happy  to  find  by  later  advices  that  matters  are  likely  soon  to  terminate  entirely  in  favour  of  Government  by  the  total 
suppression  of  the  insurgents,  and  it  adds  much  to  the  satisfaction  which  these  accounts  give  that  it  may  be  effected  with  so 
little  bloodshed,  I hope  some  good  will  come  out  of  so  much  evil,  by  giving  energy  and  respectability  to  the  Government.  Gen- 
eral Lincoln’s  situation  must  have  been  very  painful  to  be  obliged  to  march  against  those  men  whom  he  had  heretofore  looked 
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upon  as  his  fellow  Citizens  and  some  of  whom  had  perhaps  been  his  companions  in  the  field,  but  as  they  had  by  their  repeated 
outrages  forfeited  all  right  to  Citizenship,  his  duty  and  patriotism  must  have  got  the  better  of  every  other  consideration  and 
led  him  with  alacrity  to  support  the  Government.  I am,  etc. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  TO  HENRY  KNOX,  FEBRUARY  25,  1787 

Mount  Vernon,  February  25,  1787. 

Accept,  my  dear  General  Knox  my  affectionate  thanks  for  your  obliging  favors  of  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st.  of  Jany. 
and  1st.  8th.  and  12th.  of  the  present  month.  They  were  indeed,  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  relieving  to  my  mind  which 
had  been  filled  with  great  and  anxious  uneasiness  for  the  issue  of  General  Lincoln’s  operations,  and  the  dignity  of  Gov- 
ernment. On  prospect  of  the  happy  termination  of  this  insurrection  I sincerely  congratulate  you;  hoping  that  good  may  result 
from  the  cloud  of  evils  which  threatned,  not  only  the  hemisphere  of  Massachusetts  but  by  spreading  its  baneful  influence, 
the  tranquility  of  the  Union.  Surely  Shays  must  be  either  a weak  man,  the  dupe  of  some  characters  who  are  yet  behind  the 
curtain,  or  has  been  deceived  by  his  followers.  Or  which  may  be  more  likely,  he  did  not  conceive  that  there  was  energy 
enough  in  the  Government  to  bring  matters  to  the  crisis  to  which  they  have  been  pushed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  General  Court 
of  that  State  concurred  in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  that  a rebellion  did  actually  exist.  This  would  be  decisive,  and  the 
most  likely  means  of  putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  business. 

We  have  nothing  new  in  this  quarter  except  the  dissentions  which  prevailed  in,  and  occasioned  the  adjournment 
of,  the  Assembly  of  Maryland;  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  people  for  their  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  their  rep- 
resentative in  the  Senate  and  Delegates  respecting  a paper  omission;  which  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  latter  and  opposed 
by  the  former,  and  which  may  be  productive  of  great,  and  perhaps  dangerous  divisions.  Our  Affairs,  generally,  seem  really, 
to  be  approaching  to  some  awful  crisis.  God  only  knows  what  the  result  will  be.  It  shall  be  my  part  to  hope  for  the  best; 
as  to  see  this  Country  happy  whilst  I am  gliding  down  the  stream  of  life  in  tranquil  retirement  is  so  much  the  wish  of  my 
Soul,  that  nothing  on  this  side  Elysium  can  be  placed  in  competition  with  it.  I hope  the  postponement  of  your  journey  to 
this  State  does  not  amount  to  a relinquishment  of  it,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assure  you  of  the  sincere  pleasure  I 
should  have  at  seeing  you  under  this  roof.  Mrs.  Washington  unites  with  me  in  every  good  wish  for  Mrs.  Knox  yourself  and 
family.  With  sentiments  of  the  warmest  friendship  etc. 

PS.  I had  wrote  this  letter  and  was  on  the  point  of  sending  it  with  others  to  the  Post  Office  when  your  favor  of  the 
15th.  instt.  was  handed  to  me.  The  spirit  and  decision  of  the  Court  is  very  pleasing  and  I hope  will  be  attended  with  happy 
consequences. 

1.  What  does  Thomas  Jefferson  mean  when  he  says  "a  little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a good  thing?" 
Do  you  think  he  was  being  a little  too  complacent? 

2.  What  do  you  think  explains  the  divergent  opinions  of  Jefferson  and  Washington  concerning  Shays's 
rebellion? 
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6-8  The  "Distracting  Question"  in  Philadelphia  (1787) 

Of  the  many  problems  facing  the  delegates  at  the  Constitutional  convention  in  Philadelphia,  none  was 
more  challenging  than  the  issue  of  representation.  Thanks  to  the  publication  of  James  Madison's  notes, 
readers  have  been  able  to  "witness"  the  debates — including  the  discussion  of  the  three-fifths  compromise. 
Madison  noted  in  his  introduction,  however,  that  "It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  with  a very  few  excep- 
tions, the  speeches  were  neither  furnished,  nor  revised,  nor  sanctioned,  by  the  speakers,  but  written  out 
from  my  notes,  aided  by  the  freshness  of  my  recollections. 

Source:  The  Avalon  Project  at  the  Yale  Law  School 

http://www.yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/debates/71 1.htm 

Wednesday  July  11,  1787 
IN  CONVENTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH’S  motion  requiring  the  Legislre.  to  take  a periodical  census  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  inequal- 
ities in  the  Representation,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  SHERMAN  was  agst.  shackling  the  Legislature  too  much.  We  ought  to  choose  wise  & good  men,  and  then 
confide  in  them. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  greater  the  difficulty  we  find  in  fixing  a proper  rule  of  Representation,  the  more  unwilling  ought 
we  to  be,  to  throw  the  task  from  ourselves,  on  the  Genl.  Legislre.  He  did  not  object  to  the  conjectural  ratio  which  was  to 
prevail  in  the  outset;  but  considered  a Revision  from  time  to  time  according  to  some  permanent  & precise  standard  as  essen- 
tial to  ye.  fair  representation  required  in  the  1st.  branch.  According  to  the  present  population  of  America,  the  Northn.  part 
of  it  had  a right  to  preponderate,  and  he  could  not  deny  it.  But  he  wished  it  not  to  preponderate  hereafter  when  the  reason 
no  longer  continued.  Lrom  the  nature  of  man  we  may  be  sure,  that  those  who  have  power  in  their  hands  will  not  give  it  up 
while  they  can  retain  it.  On  the  contrary  we  know  they  will  always  when  they  can  rather  increase  it.  If  the  S.  States  there- 
fore should  have  3/4  of  the  people  of  America  within  their  limits,  the  Northern  will  hold  fast  the  majority  of  Representa- 
tives. 1/4  will  govern  the  3/4.  The  S.  States  will  complain:  but  they  may  complain  from  generation  to  generation  without 
redress.  Unless  some  principle  therefore  which  will  do  justice  to  them  hereafter  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  dis- 
agreeable as  the  declaration  was  to  him,  he  must  declare  he  could  neither  vote  for  the  system  here,  nor  support  it,  in  his 
State.  Strong  objections  had  been  drawn  from  the  danger  to  the  Atlantic  interests  from  new  Western  States.  Ought  we  to 
sacrifice  what  we  know  to  be  right  in  itself,  lest  it  should  prove  favorable  to  States  which  are  not  yet  in  existence.  If  the 
Western  States  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  they  arise,  they  must,  he  wd.  repeat,  be  treated  as  equals,  and  subjected 
to  no  degrading  discriminations.  They  will  have  the  same  pride  & other  passions  which  we  have,  and  will  either  not  unite 
with  or  will  speedily  revolt  from  the  Union,  if  they  are  not  in  all  respects  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  brethren. 
It  has  been  said  they  will  be  poor,  and  unable  to  make  equal  contributions  to  the  general  Treasury.  He  did  not  know  but 
that  in  time  they  would  be  both  more  numerous  & more  wealthy  than  their  Atlantic  brethren.  The  extent  & fertility  of  their 
soil,  made  this  probable;  and  though  Spain  might  for  a time  deprive  them  of  the  natural  outlet  for  their  productions,  yet  she 
will,  because  she  must,  finally  yield  to  their  demands.  He  urged  that  numbers  of  inhabitants;  though  not  always  a precise 
standard  of  wealth  was  sufficiently  so  for  every  substantial  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMSON  was  for  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  do  what  was  right  & not  leaving  it  at  liberty 
to  do  or  not  do  it.  He  moved  that  Mr.  Randolph’s  proposition  be  postpond,  in  order  to  consider  the  following  “that  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  alterations  that  may  happen  in  the  population  & wealth  of  the  several  States,  a census  shall  be  taken  of  the 
free  white  inhabitants  and  3/5  ths.  of  those  of  other  descriptions  on  the  1st.  year  after  this  Government  shall  have  been 
adopted  and  every  year  thereafter;  and  that  the  Representation  be  regulated  accordingly.” 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  agreed  that  Mr.  Williamson’s  proposition  should  stand  in  the  place  of  his.  He  observed  that  the 
ratio  fixt  for  the  1st.  meeting  was  a mere  conjecture,  that  it  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  that  part  of  America,  which 
could  not  always  be  entitled  to  it,  that  this  power  would  not  be  voluntarily  renounced;  and  that  it  was  consequently  the  duty 
of  the  Convention  to  secure  its  renunciation  when  justice  might  so  require;  by  some  constitutional  provisions.  If  equality 
between  great  & small  States  be  inadmissible,  because  in  that  case  unequal  numbers  of  Constituents  wd.  be  represented  by 
equal  number  of  votes;  was  it  not  equally  inadmissible  that  a larger  & more  populous  district  of  America  should  hereafter 
have  less  representation,  than  a smaller  & less  populous  district.  If  a fair  representation  of  the  people  be  not  secured,  the 
injustice  of  the  Govt,  will  shake  it  to  its  foundations.  What  relates  to  suffrage  is  justly  stated  by  the  celebrated  Mon- 
tesquieu, as  a fundamental  article  in  Republican  Govts.  If  the  danger  suggested  by  Mr.  Govr.  Morris  be  real,  of  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  Legislature  in  pressing  moments,  it  was  an  additional  reason,  for  tying  their  hands  in  such  a manner  that 
they  could  not  sacrifice  their  trust  to  momentary  considerations.  Congs.  have  pledged  the  public  faith  to  New  States,  that 
they  shall  be  admitted  on  equal  terms.  They  never  would  nor  ought  to  accede  on  any  other.  The  census  must  be  taken  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Legislature.  The  States  will  be  too  much  interested  to  take  an  impartial  one  for  themselves. 
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Mr.  BUTLER  & Genl.  PINKNEY  insisted  that  blacks  be  included  in  the  rule  of  Representation,  equally  with  the 
Whites:  and  for  that  purpose  moved  that  the  words  “three  fifths”  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  GERRY  thought  that  3/5  of  them  was  to  say  the  least  the  full  proportion  that  could  be  admitted. 

Mr.  GHORUM.  This  ratio  was  fixed  by  Congs.  as  a rule  of  taxation.  Then  it  was  urged  by  the  Delegates  repre- 
senting the  States  having  slaves  that  the  blacks  were  still  more  inferior  to  freemen.  At  present  when  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation is  to  be  established,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  equal  to  freemen.  The  arguments  on  ye.  former  occasion  had 
convinced  him  that  3/5  was  pretty  near  the  just  proportion  and  he  should  vote  according  to  the  same  opinion  now. 

Mr.  BUTLER  insisted  that  the  labour  of  a slave  in  S.  Carola.  was  as  productive  & valuable  as  that  of  a freeman 
in  Massts.,  that  as  wealth  was  the  great  means  of  defence  and  utility  to  the  Nation  they  were  equally  valuable  to  it  with 
freemen;  and  that  consequently  an  equal  representation  ought  to  be  allowed  for  them  in  a Government  which  was  instituted 
principally  for  the  protection  of  property,  and  was  itself  to  be  supported  by  property. 

Mr.  MASON,  could  not  agree  to  the  motion,  notwithstand  it  was  favorable  to  Virga.  because  he  thought  it  unjust. 
It  was  certain  that  the  slaves  were  valuable,  as  they  raised  the  value  of  land,  increased  the  exports  & imports,  and  of 
course  the  revenue,  would  supply  the  means  of  feeding  & supporting  an  army,  and  might  in  cases  of  emergency  become 
themselves  soldiers.  As  in  these  important  respects  they  were  useful  to  the  community  at  large,  they  ought  not  to  be 
excluded  from  the  estimate  of  Representation.  He  could  not  however  regard  them  as  equal  to  freemen  and  could  not  vote 
for  them  as  such.  He  added  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Southern  States  have  this  peculiar  species  of  property,  over  & 
above  the  other  species  of  property  common  to  all  the  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMSON  reminded  Mr.  Ghorum  that  if  the  Southn.  States  contended  for  the  inferiority  of  blacks  to 
whites  when  taxation  was  in  view,  the  Eastern  States  on  the  same  occasion  contended  for  their  equality.  He  did  not  how- 
ever either  then  or  now,  concur  in  either  extreme,  but  approved  of  the  ratio  of  3/5. 

On  Mr.  Butlers  motion  for  considering  blacks  as  equal  to  Whites  in  the  apportiontnt.  of  Representation. 

Massts.  no.  Cont.  no.  [N.  Y.  not  on  floor.]  N.  J.  no.  Pa.  no.  Del.  ay.  Md.  no.  Va.  no  N.  C.  no.  S.  C.  ay.  Geo.  ay. 

Mr.  Govr.  MORRIS  said  he  had  several  objections  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Williamson.  1.  It  fettered  the  Legisla- 
ture too  much.  2.  It  would  exclude  some  States  altogether  who  would  not  have  a sufficient  number  to  entitle  them  to  a 
single  Representative.  3.  It  will  not  consist  with  the  Resolution  passed  on  Saturday  last  authorising  the  Legislature  to  adjust 
the  Representation  from  time  to  time  on  the  principles  or  population  & wealth  or  with  the  principles  of  equity.  If  slaves  were 
to  be  considered  as  inhabitants,  not  as  wealth,  then  the  sd..  Resolution  would  not  be  pursued.  If  as  wealth,  then  why  is  no 
other  wealth  but  slaves  included?  These  objections  may  perhaps  be  removed  by  amendments.  His  great  objection  was  that 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  not  a proper  standard  of  wealth.  The  amazing  difference  between  the  comparative  numbers 
& wealth  of  different  Countries,  rendered  all  reasoning  superfluous  on  the  subject.  Numbers  might  with  greater  propriety  be 
deemed  a measure  of  stregth,  than  of  wealth,  yet  the  late  defence  made  by  G.  Britain,  agst.  her  numerous  enemies  proved 
in  the  clearest  manner,  that  it  is  entirely  fallacious  even  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  KING  thought  there  was  great  force  in  the  objections  of  Mr.  Govr.  Morris:  he  would  however  accede  to  the 
proposition  for  the  sake  of  doing  something. 

Mr.  RUTLIDGE  contended  for  the  admission  of  wealth  in  the  estimate  by  which  Representation  should  be  regu- 
lated. The  Western  States  will  not  be  able  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  numbers;  they  slid,  not  therefore  be  represented 
in  that  proportion.  The  Atlantic  States  will  not  concur  in  such  a plan.  He  moved  that  “at  the  end  of  years  after  the  1st. 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  every  years  thereafter,  the  Legislature  shall  proportion  the  Representation  according  to 
the  principles  of  wealth  & population” 

Mr.  SHERMAN  thought  the  number  of  people  alone  the  best  rule  for  measuring  wealth  as  well  as  representation; 
and  that  if  the  Legislature  were  to  be  governed  by  wealth,  they  would  be  obliged  to  estimate  it  by  numbers.  He  was  at  first 
for  leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature;  but  he  had  been  convinced  by  the  observations  of  [Ran- 
dolph & Mr.  Mason,]  that  the  periods  & the  rule,  of  revising  the  Representation  ought  to  be  fixt  by  the  Constitution 

Mr.  REID  thought  the  Legislature  ought  not  to  be  too  much  shackled.  It  would  make  the  Constitution  like  Reli- 
gious Creeds,  embarrassing  to  those  bound  to  conform  to  them  & more  likely  to  produce  dissatisfaction  and  seism,  than 
harmony  and  union. 

Mr.  MASON  objected  to  Mr.  Rutlidge  motion,  as  requiring  of  the  Legislature  something  too  indefinite  & imprac- 
ticable, and  leaving  them  a pretext  for  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  WILSON  had  himself  no  objection  to  leaving  the  Legislature  entirely  at  liberty.  But  considered  wealth  as  an 
impracticable  rule. 

Mr.  GHORUM.  If  the  Convention  who  are  comparatively  so  little  biassed  by  local  views  are  so  much  perplexed, 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  Legislature  hereafter  under  the  full  biass  of  those  views,  will  be  able  to  settle  a standard. 
He  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  others  & his  own  reflections,  that  the  Convention  ought  to  fix  some  standard  or 
other. 
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Mr.  Govr.  MORRIS.  The  argts.  of  others  & his  own  reflections  had  led  him  to  a very  different  conclusion.  If  we 
can’t  agree  on  a rule  that  will  be  just  at  this  time,  how  can  we  expect  to  find  one  that  will  be  just  in  all  times  to  come. 
Surely  those  who  come  after  us  will  judge  better  of  things  present,  than  we  can  of  things  future.  He  could  not  persuade  him- 
self that  numbers  would  be  a just  rule  at  any  time.  The  remarks  of  [Mr.  Mason]  relative  to  the  Western  Country  had  not 
changed  his  opinion  on  that  head.  Among  other  objections  it  must  be  apparent  they  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  men 
equally  enlightened,  to  share  in  the  administration  of  our  common  interests.  The  Busy  haunts  of  men  not  the  remote 
wilderness,  was  the  proper  school  of  political  Talents.  If  the  Western  people  get  the  power  into  their  hands  they  will  ruin 
the  Atlantic  interests.  The  Back  members  are  always  most  averse  to  the  best  measures.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  Pena,  for- 
merly. The  lower  part  of  the  State  had  ye.  power  in  the  first  instance.  They  kept  it  in  yr.  own  hands  & the  Country  was  ye. 
better  for  it.  Another  objection  with  him  agst.  admitting  the  blacks  into  the  census,  was  that  the  people  of  Pena  would  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  being  put  on  a footing  with  slaves.  They  would  reject  any  plan  that  was  to  have  such  an  effect.  Two  objec- 
tions had  been  raised  agst.  leaving  the  adjustment  of  the  Representation  from  time,  to  time,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  l.was  they  would  be  unwilling  to  revise  it  at  all.  The  2.  that  by  referring  to  wealth  they  would  be  bound  by  a 
rule  which  if  willing,  they  would  be  unable  to  execute.  The  1st.  objn.  distrusts  their  fidelity.  But  if  their  duty,  their  honor 
& their  oaths  will  not  bind  them,  let  us  not  put  into  their  hands  our  liberty,  and  all  our  other  great  interests:  let  us  have  no 
Govt,  at  all.  2.  If  these  ties  will  bind  them  we  need  not  distrust  the  practicability  of  the  rule.  It  was  followed  in  part  by  the 
Come,  in  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  yesterday  reported  to  the  House.  The  best  course  that  could  be  taken  would 
be  to  leave  the  interests  of  the  people  to  the  Representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MADISON,  was  not  a little  surprised  to  hear  this  implicit  confidence  urged  by  a member  who  on  all  occa- 
sions, had  inculcated  so  strongly,  the  political  depravity  of  men,  and  the  necessity  of  checking  one  vice  and  interest  by 
opposing  to  them  another  vice  & interest.  If  the  Representatives  of  the  people  would  be  bound  by  the  ties  he  had  mentioned, 
what  need  was  there  of  a Senate?  What  of  a Revisionary  power?  But  his  reasoning  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  his 
former  reasoning,  but  with  itself.  At  the  same  time  that  he  recommended  this  implicit  confidence  to  the  Southern  States  in 
the  Northern  Majority,  he  was  still  more  zealous  in  exhorting  all  to  a jealousy  of  Western  Majority.  To  reconcile  the  gentln. 
with  himself,  it  must  be  imagined  that  he  determined  the  human  character  by  the  points  of  the  compass.  The  truth  was  that 
all  men  having  power  ought  to  be  distrusted  to  a certain  degree.  The  case  of  Pena,  had  been  mentioned  where  it  was 
admitted  that  those  who  were  possessed  of  the  power  in  the  original  settlement,  never  admitted  the  new  settlemts.  to  a due 
share  of  it.  England  was  a still  more  striking  example.  The  power  there  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  boroughs,  of  the 
minority;  who  had  opposed  & defeated  every  reform  which  had  been  attempted.  Virga.  was  in  a lesser  degree  another 
example.  With  regard  to  the  Western  States,  he  was  clear  & firm  in  opinion,  that  no  unfavorable  distinctions  were  admis- 
sible either  in  point  of  justice  or  policy.  He  thought  also  that  the  hope  of  contributions  to  the  Treasy.  from  them  had  been 
much  underrated.  Future  contributions  it  seemed  to  be  understood  on  all  hands  would  be  principally  levied  on  imports  & 
exports.  The  extent  and  fertility  of  the  Western  Soil  would  for  a long  time  give  to  agriculture  a preference  over  manufac- 
tures. Trials  would  be  repeated  till  some  articles  could  be  raised  from  it  that  would  bear  a transportation  to  places  where 
they  could  be  exchanged  for  imported  manufactures.  Whenever  the  Mississpi  should  be  opened  to  them,  which  would  of 
necessity  be  ye.  case,  as  soon  as  their  population  would  subject  them  to  any  considerable  share  of  the  public  burdin, 
imposts  on  their  trade  could  be  collected  with  less  expence  & greater  certainty,  than  on  that  of  the  Atlantic  States.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  their  supplies  must  pass  thro’  the  Atlantic  States,  their  contributions  would  be  levied  in  the  same  manner  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic  States.  He  could  not  agree  that  any  substantial  objection  lay  agst.  fixig  numbers  for  the  perpetual  stan- 
dard of  Representation.  It  was  said  that  Representation  & taxation  were  to  go  together;  that  taxation  and  wealth  ought  to 
go  together,  that  population  & wealth  were  not  measures  of  each  other.  He  admitted  that  in  different  climates,  under  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Govt,  and  in  different  stages  of  civilization  the  inference  was  perfectly  just.  He  would  admit  that  in  no  sit- 
uation, numbers  of  inhabitants  were  an  accurate  measure  of  wealth.  He  contended  however  that  in  the  U.  States  it  was 
sufficiently  so  for  the  object  in  contemplation.  Altho’  their  climate  varied  considerably,  yet  as  the  Govts,  the  laws,  and  the 
manners  of  all  were  nearly  the  same,  and  the  intercourse  between  different  parts  perfectly  free,  population,  industry,  arts, 
and  the  value  of  labour,  would  constantly  tend  to  equalize  themselves.  The  value  of  labour,  might  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal criterion  of  wealth  and  ability  to  support  taxes;  and  this  would  find  its  level  in  different  places  where  the  intercourse 
should  be  easy  & free,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  value  of  money  or  any  other  thing.  Wherever  labour  would  yield  most, 
people  would  resort,  till  the  competition  should  destroy  the  inequality.  Hence  it  is  that  the  people  are  constantly  swarming 
from  the  more  to  the  less  populous  places-from  Europe  to  Ama.  from  the  Northn.  & Middle  parts  of  the  U.  S.  to  the 
Southern  & Western.  They  go  where  land  is  cheaper,  because  there  labour  is  dearer.  If  it  be  true  that  the  same  quantity  of 
produce  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  is  of  less  value,  than  on  the  Delaware,  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  labor  will  raise 
twice  or  thrice,  the  quantity  in  the  former,  that  it  will  raise  in  the  latter  situation. 

Col.  MASON.  Agreed  with  Mr.  Govr.  Morris  that  we  ought  to  leave  the  interests  of  the  people  to  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people:  but  the  objection  was  that  the  Legislature  would  cease  to  be  the  Representatives  of  the  people.  It 
would  continue  so  no  longer  than  the  States  now  containing  a majority  of  the  people  should  retain  that  majority.  As  soon 
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as  the  Southern  & Western  population  should  predominate,  which  must  happen  in  a few  years,  the  power  wd.  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  minority,  and  would  never  be  yielded  to  the  majority,  unless  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 

On  the  Question  for  postponing  Mr.  Williamson’s  motion,  in  order  to  consider  that  of  Mr.  Rutlidge  it  passed  in  the 

negative. 

Massts.  ay.  Cont.  no.  N.  J.  no.  Pa.  ay.  Del.  ay.  Md.  no.  Va.  no.  N.  C.  no.  S.  C.  ay.  Geo.  ay. 

On  the  question  on  the  first  clause  of  Mr.  Williamson’s  motion  as  to  taking  a census  of  the  free  inhabitants;  it 
passed  in  the  affirmative  Masts,  ay.  Cont.  ay.  N.  J.  ay.  Pa.  ay.  Del.  no.  Md.  no.  Va.  ay.  N.  C.  ay.  S.  C.  no.  Geo.  no.  the  next 
clause  as  to  3/5  of  the  negroes  considered. 

Mr.  KING,  being  much  opposed  to  fixing  numbers  as  the  rule  of  representation,  was  particularly  so  on  account  of 
the  blacks.  He  thought  the  admission  of  them  along  with  Whites  at  all,  would  excite  great  discontents  among  the  States 
having  no  slaves.  He  had  never  said  as  to  any  particular  point  that  he  would  in  no  event  acquiesce  in  & support  it;  but  he 
wd.  say  that  if  in  any  case  such  a declaration  was  to  be  made  by  him,  it  would  be  in  this.  He  remarked  that  in  the  tempo- 
rary allotment  of  Representatives  made  by  the  Committee,  the  Southern  States  had  received  more  than  the  number  of  their 
white  & three  fifths  of  their  black  inhabitants  entitled  them  to. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  S.  Carola.  had  not  more  beyond  her  proportion  than  N.  York  & N.  Hampshire,  nor  either  of  them 
more  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  fractions  or  reducing  them  below  their  proportion.  Georgia  had  more;  but  the 
rapid  growth  of  that  State  seemed  to  justify  it.  In  general  the  allotment  might  not  be  just,  but  considering  all  circum- 
stances, he  was  satisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  GHORUM.  supported  the  propriety  of  establishing  numbers  as  the  rule.  He  said  that  in  Massts.  estimates  had 
been  taken  in  the  different  towns,  and  that  persons  had  been  curious  enough  to  compare  these  estimates  with  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  people;  and  it  had  been  found  even  including  Boston,  that  the  most  exact  proportion  prevailed  between 
numbers  & property.  He  was  aware  that  there  might  be  some  weight  in  what  had  fallen  from  his  colleague,  as  to  the 
umbrage  which  might  be  taken  by  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States.  But  he  recollected  that  when  the  proposition  of  Congs. 
for  changing  the  8th.  art:  of  Confedn.  was  before  the  Legislature  of  Massts.  the  only  difficulty  then  was  to  satisfy  them  that 
the  negroes  ought  not  to  have  been  counted  equally  with  whites  instead  of  being  counted  in  the  ratio  of  three  fifths  only. 

Mr.  WILSON  did  not  well  see  on  what  principle  the  admission  of  blacks  in  the  proportion  of  three  fifths  could  be 
explained.  Are  they  admitted  as  Citizens?  then  why  are  they  not  admitted  on  an  equality  with  White  Citizens?  are  they 
admitted  as  property?  then  why  is  not  other  property  admitted  into  the  computation?  These  were  difficulties  however  which 
he  thought  must  be  overruled  by  the  necessity  of  compromise.  He  had  some  apprehensions  also  from  the  tendency  of  the 
blending  of  the  blacks  with  the  whites,  to  give  disgust  to  the  people  of  Pena,  as  had  been  intimated  by  his  Colleague  [Mr. 
Govr.  Morris],  But  he  differed  from  him  in  thinking  numbers  of  inhabts.  so  incorrect  a measure  of  wealth.  He  had  seen  the 
Western  settlemts.  of  Pa.  and  on  a comparison  of  them  with  the  City  of  Philada.  could  discover  little  other  difference,  than 
that  property  was  more  unequally  divided  among  individuals  here  than  there.  Taking  the  same  number  in  the  aggregate  in 
the  two  situations  he  believed  there  would  be  little  difference  in  their  wealth  and  ability  to  contribute  to  the  public  wants. 

Mr.  Govr.  MORRIS  was  compelled  to  declare  himself  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  doing  injustice  to  the  Southern 
States  or  to  human  nature,  and  he  must  therefore  do  it  to  the  former.  For  he  could  never  agree  to  give  such  encouragement 
to  the  slave  trade  as  would  be  given  by  allowing  them  a representation  for  their  negroes,  and  he  did  not  believe  those  States 
would  ever  confederate  on  terms  that  would  deprive  them  of  that  trade. 

On  Question  for  agreeing  to  include  3/5  of  the  blacks  Massts.  no.  Cont.  ay.  N.  J.  no.  Pa.  no.  Del.  no.  Mard.  no.  Va. 
ay.  N.  C.  ay.  S.  C.  no.  Geo.  ay.  On  the  question  as  to  taking  census  “the  first  year  after  meeting  of  the  Legislature” 

Masts,  ay.  Cont.  no.  N.  J.  ay.  Pa.  ay.  Del.  ay.  Md.  no.  Va.  ay.  N.  C.  ay.  S.  ay.  Geo.  no 

On  filling  the  blank  for  the  periodical  census,  with  15  years.  Agreed  to  nem.  con. 

Mr.  MADISON  moved  to  add  after  “15  years,”  the  words  “at  least”  that  the  Legislature  might  anticipate  when  cir- 
cumstances were  likely  to  render  a particular  year  inconvenient. 

On  this  motion  for  adding  “at  least,”  it  passed  in  the  negative  the  States  being  equally  divided. 

Mas.  ay.  Cont.  no.  N.  J.  no.  Pa.  no.  Del.  no.  Md.  no.  Va.  ay.  N.  C.  ay.  S.  C.  ay.  Geo.  ay. 

A Change  of  the  phraseology  of  the  other  clause  so  as  to  read;  “and  the  Legislature  shall  alter  or  augment  the  rep- 
resentation accordingly”  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

On  the  question  on  the  whole  resolution  of  Mr.  Williamson  as  amended. 

Mas.  no.  Cont.  no.  N.  J.  no.  Del.  no.  Md.  no.  Va.  no.  N.  C.  no.  S.  C.  no.  Geo.  no. 


1.  How  did  the  question  of  the  addition  of  future  western  states  complicate  the  already  tricky  issue  of 
representation?  What  does  Gouverneur  Morris  mean  when  he  states,  "The  Back  members  are 
always  most  averse  to  the  best  measures?" 

2.  What  were  some  of  the  alternatives  to  the  three-fifths  compromise  regarding  the  representation  of 
blacks? 
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6-9  Patrick  Henry  Speaks  Against  Ratification  of  the  Constitution  (1788) 

Patrick  Henry,  the  noted  Virginia  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  opposed  a federal  form  of 
government  in  the  United  States.  Here,  at  a debate  during  the  convention,  Henry  discusses  his  objections 
to  the  new  form  of  government. 

Source:  Jonathan  Elliot,  ed.,  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Conventions  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  2nd  ed.,  5 vols.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1907). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  my  own,  is  extremely  uneasy  at  the  proposed  change  of  government. 
Give  me  leave  to  form  one  of  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  perilous 
and  uneasy  situation,  and  why  we  are  brought  hither  to  decide  on  this  great  national  question.  I consider  myself  as  the  ser- 
vant of  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  as  a sentinel  over  their  rights,  liberty,  and  happiness.  I represent  their  feelings 
when  I say  that  they  are  exceedingly  uneasy  at  being  brought  from  that  state  of  full  security,  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  pre- 
sent delusive  appearance  of  things.  A year  ago,  the  minds  of  our  citizens  were  at  perfect  repose.  Before  the  meeting  of  the 
late  federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  a general  peace  and  a universal  tranquillity  prevailed  in  this  country;  but,  since  that 
period,  they  are  exceedingly  uneasy  and  disquieted.  When  I wished  for  an  appointment  to  this  Convention,  my  mind  was 
extremely  agitated  for  the  situation  of  public  affairs.  I conceived  the  republic  to  be  in  extreme  danger.  If  our  situation  be 
thus  uneasy,  whence  has  arisen  this  fearful  jeopardy?  It  arises  from  this  fatal  system;  it  arises  from  a proposal  to  change 
our  governmentNa  proposal  that  goes  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  of  the  statesNa  proposal  of 
establishing  nine  states  into  a confederacy,  to  the  eventual  exclusion  of  four  states.  It  goes  to  the  annihilation  of  those 
solemn  treaties  we  have  formed  with  foreign  nations. 

The  present  circumstances  of  FranceNthe  good  offices  rendered  us  by  that  kingdomNrequire  our  most  faithful  and 
most  punctual  adherence  to  our  treaty  with  her.  We  are  in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Prussians;  those 
treaties  bound  us  as  thirteen  states  confederated  together.  Yet  here  is  a proposal  to  sever  that  confederacy.  Is  it  possible  that 
we  shall  abandon  all  our  treaties  and  national  engagements  ?Nand  for  what?  I expected  to  hear  the  reasons  for  an  event  so 
unexpected  to  my  mind  and  many  others.  Was  our  civil  polity,  or  public  justice,  endangered  or  sapped?  Was  the  real  exis- 
tence of  the  country  threatened,  or  was  this  preceded  by  a mournful  progression  of  events?  This  proposal  of  altering  our 
federal  government  is  of  a most  alarming  nature!  Make  the  best  of  this  new  governmentNsay  it  is  composed  by  any  thing 
but  inspirationNyou  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious,  watchful,  jealous  of  your  liberty;  for,  instead  of  securing  your  rights, 
you  may  lose  them  forever.  If  a wrong  step  be  now  made,  the  republic  may  be  lost  forever.  If  this  new  government  will 
not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the  people,  and  they  shall  be  disappointed,  their  liberty  will  be  lost,  and  tyranny  must 
and  will  arise.  I repeat  it  again,  and  I beg  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  a wrong  step,  made  now,  will  plunge  us  into  misery, 
and  our  republic  will  be  lost.  It  will  be  necessary  for  this  Convention  to  have  a faithful  historical  detail  of  the  facts  that  pre- 
ceded the  session  of  the  federal  Convention,  and  the  reasons  that  actuated  its  members  in  proposing  an  entire  alteration  of 
government,  and  to  demonstrate  the  dangers  that  awaited  us.  If  they  were  of  such  awful  magnitude  as  to  warrant  a proposal 
so  extremely  perilous  as  this,  I must  assert,  that  this  Convention  has  an  absolute  right  to  a thorough  discovery  of  every  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  this  great  event.  And  here  I would  make  this  inquiry  of  those  worthy  characters  who  composed  a part 
of  the  late  federal  Convention.  I am  sure  they  were  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  forming  a great  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  a confederation.  That  this  is  a consolidated  government  is  demonstrably  clear;  and  the  danger  of  such 
a government  is,  to  my  mind,  very  striking  I have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentlemen;  but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to 
demand.  What  right  had  they  to  say.  We,  the  people?  My  political  curiosity,  exclusive  of  my  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
public  welfare,  leads  me  to  ask.  Who  authorized  them  to  speak  the  language  of.  We,  the  people,  instead  of.  We,  the  states? 
States  are  the  characteristics  and  the  soul  of  a confederation.  If  the  states  be  not  the  agents  of  this  compact,  it  must  be  one 
great,  consolidated,  national  government,  of  the  people  of  all  the  states.  . ..  It  is  not  mere  curiosity  that  actuates  me:  I wish 
to  hear  the  real,  actual,  existing  danger,  which  should  lead  us  to  take  those  steps,  so  dangerous  in  my  conception. 

Disorders  have  arisen  in  other  parts  of  America;  but  here,  sir,  no  dangers,  no  insurrection  or  tumult  have  happened; 
every  thing  has  been  calm  and  tranquil.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  wandering  on  the  great  ocean  of  human  affairs. 

. ..  The  federal  Convention  ought  to  have  amended  the  old  system;  for  this  purpose  they  were  solely  delegated;  the  object 
of  their  mission  extended  to  no  other  consideration.  You  must,  therefore,  forgive  the  solicitation  of  one  unworthy  member 
to  know  what  danger  could  have  arisen  under  the  present  Confederation,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  this  proposal  to  change 
our  government.  . .. 

. . .Under  the  same  despised  government,  we  commanded  the  respect  of  all  Europe:  wherefore  are  we  now  reck- 
oned otherwise?  The  American  spirit  has  fled  from  hence:  it  has  gone  to  regions  where  it  has  never  been  expected;  it  has 
gone  to  the  people  of  France,  in  search  of  a splendid  governmentNa  strong,  energetic  government.  Shall  we  imitate  the 
example  of  those  nations  who  have  gone  from  a simple  to  a splendid  government?  Are  those  nations  more  worthy  of  our 
imitation?  What  can  make  an  adequate  satisfaction  to  them  for  the  loss  they  have  suffered  in  attaining  such  a governmen- 
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tNfor  the  loss  of  their  liberty?  If  we  admit  this  consolidated  government,  it  will  be  because  we  like  a great,  splendid  one. 
Some  way  or  other  we  must  be  a great  and  mighty  empire;  we  must  have  an  army,  and  a navy,  and  a number  of  things. 
When  the  American  spirit  was  in  its  youth,  the  language  of  America  was  different:  liberty,  sir,  was  then  the  primary  object. 
We  are  descended  from  a people  whose  government  was  founded  on  liberty:  our  glorious  forefathers  of  Great  Britain 
made  liberty  the  foundation  of  every  thing.  That  country  is  become  a great,  mighty,  and  splendid  nation;  not  because  their 
government  is  strong  and  energetic,  but,  sir,  because  liberty  is  its  direct  end  and  foundation.  We  drew  the  spirit  of  liberty 
from  our  British  ancestors:  by  that  spirit  we  have  triumphed  over  every  difficulty.  But  now,  sir,  the  American  spirit,  assisted 
by  the  ropes  and  chains  of  consolidation,  is  about  to  convert  this  country  into  a powerful  and  mighty  empire.  If  you  make 
the  citizens  of  this  country  agree  to  become  the  subjects  of  one  great  consolidated  empire  of  America,  your  government  will 
not  have  sufficient  energy  to  keep  them  together.  Such  a government  is  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  republicanism. 
There  will  be  no  checks,  no  real  balances,  in  this  government.  What  can  avail  your  specious,  imaginary  balances,  your  rope- 
dancing, chain-rattling,  ridiculous  ideal  checks  and  contrivances?  But,  sir,  we  are  not  feared  by  foreigners;  we  do  not 
make  nations  tremble.  Would  this  constitute  happiness,  or  secure  liberty?  I trust,  sir,  our  political  hemisphere  will  ever  direct 
their  operations  to  the  security  of  those  objects.  . .. 

. . .With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  proposal  which  says  that  every  power  not  granted  remains  with  the  people,  it 
must  be  previous  to  adoption,  or  it  will  involve  this  country  in  inevitable  destruction.  To  talk  of  it  as  a thing  subsequent, 
not  as  one  of  your  unalienable  rights,  is  leaving  it  to  the  casual  opinion  of  the  Congress  who  shall  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  that  matter.  They  will  not  reason  with  you  about  the  effect  of  this  Constitution.  They  will  not  take  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  concerning  its  operation.  They  will  construe  it  as  they  please.  If  you  place  it  subsequently,  let  me  ask  the 
consequences.  Among  ten  thousand  implied  powers  which  they  may  assume,  they  may,  if  we  be  engaged  in  war,  liberate 
every  one  of  your  slaves  if  they  please.  And  this  must  and  will  be  done  by  men,  a majority  of  whom  have  not  a common 
interest  with  you.  They  will,  therefore,  have  no  feeling  of  your  interests.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  here,  that  the  great 
object  of  a national  government  was  national  defence.  That  power  which  is  said  to  be  intended  for  security  and  safety  may 
be  rendered  detestable  and  oppressive.  If  they  give  power  to  the  general  government  to  provide  for  the  general  defence,  the 
means  must  be  commensurate  to  the  end.  All  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the  people  must  be  given  to  the  government 
which  is  intrusted  with  the  public  defence.  In  this  state  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  blacks,  and  there  are 
many  in  several  other  states.  But  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  Northern  States;  and  yet,  if  the  Northern  States  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  our  slaves  are  numberless,  they  may  call  forth  every  national  resource.  May  Congress  not  say,  that  every 
black  man  must  fight?  Did  we  not  see  a little  of  this  last  war?  We  were  not  so  hard  pushed  as  to  make  emancipation  gen- 
eral; but  acts  of  Assembly  passed  that  every  slave  who  would  go  to  the  army  should  be  free.  Another  thing  will  contribute 
to  bring  this  event  about.  Slavery  is  detested.  We  feel  its  fatal  effectsNwe  deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity.  Let  all 
these  considerations,  at  some  future  period,  press  with  full  force  on  the  minds  of  Congress.  Let  that  urbanity,  which  I trust 
will  distinguish  America,  and  the  necessity  of  national  defence,Nlet  all  these  things  operate  on  their  minds;  they  will 
search  that  paper,  and  see  if  they  have  power  of  manumission.  And  have  they  not,  sir?  Have  they  not  power  to  provide  for 
the  general  defence  and  welfare?  May  they  not  think  that  these  call  for  the  abolition  of  slavery?  May  they  not  pronounce 
all  slaves  free,  and  will  they  not  be  warranted  by  that  power?  This  is  no  ambiguous  implication  or  logical  deduction.  The 
paper  speaks  to  the  point:  they  have  the  power  in  clear,  unequivocal  terms,  and  will  clearly  and  certainly  exercise  it.  As 
much  as  I deplore  slavery,  I see  that  prudence  forbids  its  abolition.  I deny  that  the  general  government  ought  to  set  them 
free,  because  a decided  majority  of  the  states  have  not  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  for  those  whose  interest 
would  be  affected  by  their  emancipation.  The  majority  of  Congress  is  to  the  north,  and  the  slaves  are  to  the  south. 

In  this  situation,  I see  a great  deal  of  the  property  of  the  people  of  Virginia  in  jeopardy,  and  their  peace  and  tran- 
quillity gone.  I repeat  it  again,  that  it  would  rejoice  my  very  soul  that  every  one  of  my  fellow-beings  was  emancipated.  As 
we  ought  with  gratitude  to  admire  that  decree  of  Heaven  which  has  numbered  us  among  the  free,  we  ought  to  lament  and 
deplore  the  necessity  of  holding  our  fellowmen  in  bondage.  But  is  it  practicable,  by  any  human  means,  to  liberate  them 
without  producing  the  most  dreadful  and  ruinous  consequences?  We  ought  to  possess  them  in  the  manner  we  inherited  them 
from  our  ancestors,  as  their  manumission  is  incompatible  with  the  felicity  of  our  country.  But  we  ought  to  soften,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  rigor  of  their  unhappy  fate.  I know  that,  in  a variety  of  particular  instances,  the  legislature,  listening  to  com- 
plaints, have  admitted  their  emancipation.  Let  me  not  dwell  on  this  subject.  I will  only  add  that  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  property  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  is  in  jeopardy,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  similarity  of  situation 
with  us.  This  is  a local  matter,  and  I can  see  no  propriety  in  subjecting  it  to  Congress. 


1.  To  what  events  does  Patrick  Henry  attribute  the  disruption  of  peace  and  tranquility  formerly 
prevalent  in  the  country? 

2.  How  is  a consolidated  government  a threat  to  the  original  spirit  of  America  according  to  Henry? 

3.  Explain  how  the  issue  of  slavery  plays  a part  in  Henry's  reasoning  in  this  piece?  What  are  Patrick 
Henry's  beliefs  regarding  the  right  of  Congress  to  emancipate  slaves?  Identify  the  conflict  between 
state  rights  and  national  authority  as  it  relates  to  slavery. 
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6-10  Benjamin  Banneker,  Letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson  (1791) 

Benjamin  Banneker's  almanacs  and  letters  illustrate  African  Americans'  quest  to  eradicate  slavery  and 
racial  discrimination.  Banneker  was  a native  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  He  attended  grammar 
school  only  briefly,  but  Banneker's  keen  innate  intelligence  enabled  him  to  teach  himself  astronomy  and 
mathematics.  He  became  so  accomplished  in  math  and  science  that  by  1791,  he  traveled  with  his 
neighbor  Major  Andrew  Ellicott  to  Washington,  D.C.,  on  a surveying  expedition  of  the  area  where  the 
U.S.  capital  would  be  established.  In  addition,  Banneker  compiled  data  on  astronomical  matters.  Later, 
he  composed  and  had  printed  Benjamin  Banneker's  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Almanac  and  Ephemeris,  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  1792.  He  mailed  the  publication  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  included  his  famous  antislavery  "Letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson."  Jefferson  replied  in  writing,  and  his 
response  and  Banneker's  letter  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  Banneker  died  in  1806  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  known  as  an  abolitionist,  astronomer,  and  successful  almanac  writer. 

From  Silvio  A.  Bedini,  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Banneker  (New  York:  Landmark  Enterprises,  1984),  152-159. 

Sir,  I am  fully  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  that  freedom  which  I take  with  you  on  the  present  occasion;  a liberty  which 
Seemed  to  me  Scarcely  allowable,  when  I reflected  on  that  distibguished,  and  dignifying  station  in  which  you  Stand;  and 
the  almost  general  prejudice  and  prepossession  which  is  so  previlent  in  the  world  against  those  of  my  complexion.... 

Sir  I freely  and  Chearfully  acknoweldge,  that  I am  of  the  African  race,  and,  in  that  colour  which  is  natural  to  them 
of  the  deepest  dye:°  and  it  is  under  a Sense  of  the  most  profound  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  that  1 do 
now  confess  to  you,  that  I am  not  under  that  State  of  tyrannical  thralldom,  and  inhuman  capivity,  to  which  too  many  of  my 
bretheren  are  doomed;  but  that  I have  abundantly  tasted  of  the  fruition  of  those  bessings  which  proceed  from  that  free  and 
unequalled  liberty  with  which  you  are  favoured  and  which  I hope  you  will  willingly  allow  you  have  received  from  the 
immediate  Hand  of  that  Being  from  whom  proceedeth  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

Sir,  Suffer  me  to  recall  to  your  mind  that  time  in  which  the  Arms  and  tyranny  of  the  British  Crown  were  exerted 
with  powerful  effort,  in  order  to  reduce  you  to  a State  of  Servitude;  look  back  I entreat  you  on  the  variety  of  dangers  to 
which  you  were  exposed,  reflect  on  that  time  in  which  every  human  aid  appeared  unavailable,  and  in  which  even  hope  and 
fortitude  wore  the  greatful  Sense  of  your  miraculous  and  providential  preservation;  You  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the 
present  freedom  and  tranquility  which  you  enjoy  you  have  mercifully  received,  and  that  it  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of 
Heaven. 

This,  Sir,  was  a time  in  whch  you  clearly  saw  into  the  injustice  of  a State  of  Slavery,  and  in  which  you  have  Just 
apprehension  of  the  horrors  of  its  condition,  it  was  now  Sir,  that  you  abhorrence  thereof  was  so  excited,  that  you  publickly 
held  forth  this  true  and  invaluable  doctrine,  which  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  and  remembered  in  all  Succeeding  ages.  “We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  Self  evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  amongst  them  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  persuit  of  happiness.”  . . . 

Sir,  I suppose  that  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  my  brethern  is  too  extensive  to  need  a recital  here;  neither 
shall  I presume  to  prescribe  methods  by  which  they  may  be  relieved,  otherwise  than  by  recommending  to  you,  and  all 
others,  to  wean  yourselves  from  those  narrow  prejudices  which  you  have  imbibed  with  respect  to  them,  and  as  Job  proposed 
to  his  friends,  “Put  your  Souls  in  their  Souls’  stead,”  thus  shall  your  hearts  be  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevolence 
towards  them,  and  thus  shall  you  need  neither  the  direction  of  myself  or  others  in  what  manner  to  proceed  herein. 

And  now.  Sir,  altho  my  Sympathy  and  affection  for  my  brethern  hath  caused  my  enlargement  thus  far,  I ardently 
hope  that  your  candour  and  generosity  will  plead  with  you  in  my  behalf,  when  I make  known  to  you,  that  it  was  not  orig- 
inally my  design;  but  that  having  taken  up  my  pen  in  order  to  direct  to  you  as  a present,  a copy  of  an  Almanack  which  I 
have  calculated  for  the  Succeeding  year,  I was  unexpectedly  and  unavoidably  led  thereto.... 


1.  Explain  how  Banneker  creates  a connection  between  himself  and  Jefferson  in  the  first  few 
paragraphs  of  this  letter. 

2.  Around  what  basic  truth,  well  known  to  Jefferson,  does  Banneker  organize  his  plea?  What  is  his 
reasoning  in  this  letter? 
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6-11  James  Wilson,  An  Introductory  Lecture  To  a Course  of  Law  Lectures  (1791) 

Born  in  Scotland,  James  Wilson  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  where  he  became  a professor  and  lawyer  of 
great  distinction.  A dedicated  revolutionary,  Wilson  served  in  the  continental  congress  and  in  several 
other  posts  where  he  distinguished  himself  with  his  intellect.  Very  active  in  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wilson  was  involved  in  the  creation  of  that  state's  constitution.  He  was  later  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Washington.  In  this  document,  he  tackles  the  issue  of  women  and  education. 

I have  been  zealous-I  hope  I have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful-in  contributing  the  best  of  my  endeavours  towards 
forming  a system  of  government;  I shall  rise  in  importance,  if  I can  be  equally  successful-I  will  not  be  less  zealous-in  con- 
tributing the  best  of  my  endeavours  towards  forming  a system  of  education  likewise,  in  the  United  States.  I shall  rise  in 
importance,  because  I shall  rise  in  usefulness. 

What  are  laws  without  manners?  How  can  manners  be  formed,  but  by  a proper  education? 

Methinks  I hear  one  of  the  female  part  of  my  audience  exclaim- What  is  all  this  to  us?  We  have  heard  much  of 
societies,  of  states,  of  governments,  of  laws,  and  of  a law  education.  Is  every  thing  made  for  your  sex?  Why  should  not  we 
have  a share?  Is  our  sex  less  honest,  or  less  virtuous,  or  less  wise  than  yours? 

Will  any  of  my  brethren  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  answers  to  these  questions?-I  must  answer  them,  it 
seems,  myself?  and  I mean  to  answer  them  most  sincerely. 

Your  sex  is  neither  less  honest,  nor  less  virtuous,  nor  less  wise  than  ours.  With  regard  to  the  two  first  of  these  qual- 
ities, a superiority,  on  our  part,  will  not  be  pretended:  with  regard  to  the  last,  a pretension  of  superiority  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. 

I will  name  three  women;  and  I will  then  challenge  any  of  my  brethren  to  name  three  men  superiour  to  them  in 
vigour  and  extent  of  abilities.  My  female  champions  are,  Semiramis  of  Nineveh;  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  East;  and  Eliz- 
abeth of  England.  I believe  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  three  men  of  superiour  active  talents  cannot  be  named. 

You  will  please,  however,  to  take  notice,  that  the  issue,  upon  which  I put  the  characters  of  these  three  ladies,  is 
not  that  they  were  accomplished,  it  is,  that  they  were  able  women. 

This  distinction  immediately  reminds  you,  that  a woman  may  be  an  able,  without  being  an  accomplished  female 
character. 

In  this  latter  view,  I did  not  produce  the  three  female  characters  I have  mentioned.  I produced  them  as  women, 
merely  of  distinguished  abilities-of  abilities  equal  to  those  displayed  by  the  most  able  of  our  sex. 

But  would  you  wish  to  be  tried  by  the  qualities  of  our  sex?  I will  refer  you  to  a more  proper  standard-that  of  your 

own. 

All  the  three  able  characters,  I have  mentioned,  had,  I think,  too  much  of  the  masculine  in  them.  Perhaps  I can 
conjecture  the  reason.  Might  it  not  be  owing,  in  a great  measure -might  it  not  be  owing  altogether  to  the  masculine  employ- 
ments, to  which  they  devoted  themselves? 

Two  of  them  were  able  warriours:  all  of  them  were  able  queens;  but  in  all  of  them,  we  feel  and  we  regret  the  loss 
of  the  lovely  and  accomplished  woman:  and  let  me  assure  you,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  our  sex,  the  loss  of  the  love  and 
accomplished  woman  is  irreparable,  even  when  she  is  lost  in  the  queen. 

For  these  reasons,  I doubt  much,  whether  it  would  be  proper  that  you  should  undertake  the  management  of  pub- 
lick  affairs.  You  have,  indeed,  heard  much  of  publick  government  and  publick  law:  but  these  things  were  not  made  for 
themselves:  they  were  made  for  something  better;  and  of  that  something  better,  you  form  the  better  part-I  mean  society-I 
mean  particularly  domestick  society:  there  the  lovely  and  accomplished  woman  shines  with  superiour  lustre. 

By  some  politicians,  society  has  been  considered  as  only  the  scaffolding  of  government;  very  improperly,  in  my 
judgment.  In  the  just  order  of  things,  government  is  the  scaffolding  of  society:  and  if  society  could  be  built  and  kept  entire 
without  government,  the  scaffolding  might  be  thrown  down,  without  the  least  inconvenience  or  cause  of  regret. 

Government  is,  indeed,  highly  necessary;  but  it  is  highly  necessary  to  a fallen  state.  Had  man  continued  innocent, 
society,  without  the  aids  of  government,  would  have  shed  its  benign  influence  even  over  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 

For  those  bowers,  how  finely  was  your  sex  adapted!  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  every  thing  else  was  finished, 
before  Heaven’s  “last  best  gift”  was  introduced:  let  it  be  also  observed,  that,  in  the  pure  and  perfect  commencement  of 
society,  there  was  a striking  difference  between  the  only  two  persons,  who  composed  it.  . . . 

Her  accomplishments  indicated  her  destination.  Female  beauty  is  the  expression  of  female  virtue.  The  purest 
complexion,  the  finest  features,  the  most  elegant  shape  are  uninteresting  and  insipid,  unless  we  can  discover,  by  them,  the 
emotions  of  the  mind.  How  beautiful  and  engaging,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  features,  the  looks,  and  the  gestures,  while 
they  disclose  modesty,  sensibility,  and  every  sweet  and  tender  affection!  When  these  appear,  there  is  a “Soul  upon  the  coun- 
tenance.” . . . 
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How  many  purposes  may  be  served  at  once,  if  things  are  done  in  the  proper  way!  I have  been  giving  a recipe  for 
the  improvement  and  preservation  of  female  beauty;  but  I find  that  I have,  at  the  same  time,  been  delivering  instructions 
for  the  culture  and  refinement  of  female  virtue;  and  have  been  pointing  at  the  important  purposes,  which  female  virtue  is 
fittedf  and  intended  to  accomplish. 

If  nature  evinces  her  designs  by  her  works;  you  were  destined  to  embellish,  to  refine,  and  to  exalt  the  pleasures 
and  virtues  of  social  life. 

To  protect  and  to  improve  social  life,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  end  of  government  and  law.  If,  therefore,  you  have 
no  share  in  the  formation,  you  have  a most  intimate  connexion  with  the  effects,  of  a good  system  of  law  and  government. 

That  plan  of  education,  which  will  produce,  or  promote,  or  preserve  such  a system,  is,  consequently,  an  object  to 
you  peculiarly  important. 

But  if  you  would  see  such  a plan  carried  into  complete  effect,  you  must,  my  amiable  hearers,  give  it  your  pow- 
erful assistance.  The  pleasing  task  of  forming  your  daughters  is  almost  solely  yours.  In  my  plan  of  education  for  your  sons, 
I must  solicit  you  to  cooperate.  Their  virtues,  in  a certain  proportion-the  refinement  of  their  virtues,  in  a much  greater  pro- 
portion, must  be  moulded  on  your  example. 

In  your  sex,  too,  there  is  a natural,  an  easy,  and,  often,  a pure  flow  of  diction,  which  lays  the  best  foundation  for 
that  eloquence,  which,  in  a free  country,  is  so  important  to  ours. 

The  style  of  some  of  the  finest  orators  of  antiquity  was  originally  formed  on  that  of  their  mothers,  or  of  other 
ladies,  to  whose  acquaintance  they  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  two  ScevoP/i  among  the  illustrious  Roman  characters.  One  of  them  was  married  to 
L%lia,  a lady,  whose  virtues  and  accomplishments  rendered  her  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Rome.  She  possessed  the 
elegance  of  language  in  so  eminent  a degree,  that  the  first  speakers  of  the  age  were  ambitious  of  her  company.  The  graces 
of  her  unstudied  elocution  were  the  purest  model,  by  which  they  could  refine  their  own. 

Cicero  was  in  the  number  of  those,  who  improved  by  the  privilege  of  her  conversation.  In  his  writing,  he  speaks 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  praise  concerning  her  singular  talents.  He  mentions  also  the  conversation  of  her  daughters  and 
grand  daughters,  as  deserving  particular  notice. 

The  province  of  early  education  by  the  female  sex,  was  deemed,  in  Rome,  an  employment  of  so  much  dignity,  that 
ladies  of  the  first  rank  did  not  disdain  it.  We  find  the  names  of  Aurelia  and  Attia,  the  mothers  of  Julius  C%sar  and  of 
Augustus,  enumerated  in  the  list  of  these  honourable  patronesses  of  education. 

The  example  of  the  highly  accomplished  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Africanus,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  deserves  uncommon  attention.  She  shone,  with  singular  lustre,  in  all  these  endowments  and  virtues  that  can  dig- 
nify the  female  character. 

She  was,  one  day,  visited  by  a lady  of  Campania,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  dress  and  ornament.  This  lady,  after 
having  displayed  some  very  rich  jewels  of  her  own,  expressed  a wish  to  be  favoured  with  the  view  of  those  which  Cornelia 
had;  expected  to  see  some  very  superb  ones,  in  the  toilet  of  a lady  of  such  distinguished  birth  and  character.  Cornelia 
diverted  the  conversation,  till  her  sons  came  into  the  room:  “These  are  my  jewels,”  said  she,  presenting  them  to  the  Cam- 
panian lady. 

Cicero  had  seen  her  letters:  his  expressions  concerning  them  are  very  remarkable.  “I  have  read,”  says  he,  “the  let- 
ters of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi;  and  it  appears,  that  her  sons  were  not  so  much  nourished  by  the  milk,  as 
formed  by  the  style  of  their  mother.” 

You  see  now,  my  fair  and  amiable  hearers,  how  deeply  and  nearly  interested  you  are  in  a proper  plan  for  law  edu- 
cation. By  some  of  you,  whom  I know  to  be  well  qualified  for  taking  in  it  the  share,  which  I have  described,  that  share  will 
be  taken.  By  the  younger  part  of  you,  the  good  effects  of  such  a plan  will,  I hope,  be  participated:  for  those  of  my  pupils, 
who  themselves  shall  become  most  estimable,  will  treat  you  with  the  highest  degree  of  estimation. 


1.  How  does  Wilson  respond  to  the  question  of  whether  women  are  considered  less  honest,  or  less 
virtuous,  or  less  wise  than  men? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  role  for  women  in  education  proposed  by  Wilson. 
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6-12  Molly  Wallace,  Valedictory  Oration  (1792) 

In  this  fascinating  document,  Molly  Wallace,  valedictory  speaker  at  the  Young  Ladies  Academy  of 
Philadelphis,  discusses  whether  women  should  be  allowed  to  speak  in  public  while,  of  course,  speaking 
in  public.  In  a time  that  tended  to  agree  with  Samuel  Johnson  that  a woman  speaking  in  public  was  sim- 
ilar to  a trained  animal  act,  Wallace's  speech  is  all  the  more  interesting. 

The  silent  and  solemn  attention  of  a respectable  audience,  has  often,  at  the  beginning  of  discourses  intimidated,  even  vet- 
erans, in  the  art  of  public  elocution.  What  then  must  my  situation  be,  when  my  sex,  my  youth  and  inexperience  all  conspire 
to  make  me  tremble  at  the  talk  which  I have  undertaken?  . . . With  some,  however,  it  has  been  made  a question,  whether 
we  ought  ever  to  appear  in  so  public  a manner.  Our  natural  timidity,  the  domestic  situation  to  which  by  nature  and  custom 
we  seem  destined,  are,  urged  as  arguments  against  what  I have  now  undertaken:-Many  sarcastical  observations  have  been 
handed  out  against  female  oratory:  But  to  what  do  they  amount?  Do  they  not  plainly  inform  us,  that,  because  we  are 
females,  we  ought  therefore  to  be  deprived  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual  means  of  acquiring  a just,  natural  and 
graceful  delivery?  No  one  will  pretend  to  deny,  that  we  should  be  taught  to  read  in  the  best  manner.  And  if  to  read,  why 
not  to  speak?  . . . But  yet  it  might  be  asked,  what,  has  a female  character  to  do  with  declamation?  That  she  should  harangue 
at  the  head  of  an  Army,  in  the  Senate,  or  before  a popular  Assembly,  is  not  pretended,  neither  is  it  requested  that  she 
ought  to  be  an  adept  in  the  stormy  and  contentious  eloquence  of  the  bar,  or  in  the  abstract  and  subtle  reasoning  of  the 
Senate;  -we  look  not  for  a female  Pitt,  Cicero,  or  Demosthenes. 

There  are  more  humble  and  milder  scenes  than  those  which  I have  mentioned,  in  which  a woman  may  display  her 
elocution.  There  are  numerous  topics,  on  which  she  may  discourse  without  impropriety,  in  the  discussion  of  which,  she  may 
instruct  and  please  others,  and  in  which  she  may  exercise  and  improve  her  own  understanding.  After  all,  we  do  not  expect 
women  should  become  perfect  orators.  Why  then  should  they  be  taught  to  speak  in  public?  This  question  may  possibly  be 
answered  by  asking  several  others. 

Why  is  a boy  diligently  and  carefully  taught  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  he  will 
seldom  have  occasion,  either  to  write  or  to  converse?  Why  is  he  taught  to  demonstrate  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  when 
during  his  whole  life,  he  will  not  perhaps  make  use  of  one  of  them?  Are  we  taught  to  dance  merely  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  dancers?  No,  certainly.  These  things  are  commonly  studied,  more  on  account  of  the  habits,  which  the  learning 
of  them  establishes,  than  on  account  of  any  important  advantages  which  the  mere  knowledge  of  them  can  afford.  So  a 
young  lady,  from  the  exercise  of  speaking  before  a properly  selected  audience,  may  acquire  some  valuable  habits,  which, 
otherwise  she  can  obtain  from  no  examples,  and  that  no  precept  can  give.  But,  this  exercise  can  with  propriety  be  performed 
only  before  a select  audience:  a promiscuous  and  indiscriminate  one,  for  obvious  reasons,  would  be  absolutely  unsuitable, 
and  should  always  be  carefully  avoided.  . . . 


1.  Summarize  Molly  Wallace's  defense  of  her  right,  and  a woman's  right,  to  speak  publicly.  What 
caution  does  she  also  offer  to  her  audience  regarding  the  propriety  of  women  speaking  in  public? 
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THE  FEDERALIST  ERA 


7-1  James  Madison  Defends  the  Constitution  (1788) 

The  Constitutional  debates  between  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists  were  often  heated.  Flere,  James 
Madison  responds  to  Patrick  Flenry's  concerns  about  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  directly  tax 
the  people. 

Source:  Jonathan  Elliot,  ed.,  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Conventions  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  2nd  ed.,  5 vols.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1907). 

Comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  friends  of  this  Constitution  and  those  who  oppose  it:  although  I disapprove  of 
such  comparisons,  I trust  that  in  point  of  truth,  honor,  candor,  and  rectitude  of  motives,  the  friends  of  this  system,  here  and 
in  other  states,  are  not  inferior  to  its  opponents.  But  professions  of  attachment  to  the  public  good,  and  comparisons  of  par- 
ties, ought  not  to  govern  or  influence  us  now.  We  ought,  sir,  to  examine  the  Constitution  on  its  own  merits  solely:  we  are 
to  inquire  whether  it  will  promote  the  public  happiness:  its  aptitude  to  produce  this  desirable  object  ought  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive subject  of  our  present  researches.  In  this  pursuit,  we  ought  not  to  address  our  arguments  to  the  feelings  and  passions, 
but  to  those  understandings  and  judgments  which  were  selected  by  the  people  of  this  country,  to  decide  this  great  question 
by  a calm  and  rational  investigation.  1 hope  that  gentlemen,  in  displaying  their  abilities  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  giving 
opinions  and  making  assertions,  will  condescend  to  prove  and  demonstrate,  by  a fair  and  regular  discussion.  ...  I must  take 
the  liberty  to  make  some  observations  on  what  was  said  by  another  gentleman  (Mr.  Henry)  He  told  us  that  this  Constitu- 
tion ought  to  be  rejected  because  it  endangered  the  public  liberty,  in  his  opinion,  in  many  instances.  Give  me  leave  to  make 
one  answer  to  that  observation:  Let  the  dangers  which  this  system  is  supposed  to  be  replete  with  be  clearly  pointed  out:  if 
any  dangerous  and  unnecessary  powers  be  given  to  the  general  legislature,  let  them  be  plainly  demonstrated,  and  let  us  not 
rest  satisfied  with  general  assertions  of  danger,  without  examination.  If  powers  be  necessary,  apparent  danger  is  not  a suf- 
ficient reason  against  conceding  them.  . .. 

...  I must  confess  I have  not  been  able  to  find  his  usual  consistency  in  the  gentleman’s  argument  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  informs  us  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  at  perfect  repose,Nthat  is,  every  man  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
peaceably  and  securely,  and  that  every  thing  is  in  perfect  tranquillity  and  safety.  I wish  sincerely,  sir,  this  were  true.  If  this 
be  their  happy  situation,  why  has  every  state  acknowledged  the  contrary?  Why  were  deputies  from  all  the  states  sent  to  the 
general  Convention?  Why  have  complaints  of  national  and  individual  distresses  been  echoed  and  reechoed  throughout  the 
continent?  Why  has  our  general  government  been  so  shamefully  disgraced,  and  our  Constitution  violated?  Wherefore  have 
laws  been  made  to  authorize  a change,  and  wherefore  are  we  now  assembled  here?  A federal  government  is  formed  for  the 
protection  of  its  individual  members.  Ours  has  attacked  itself  with  impunity.  Its  authority  has  been  disobeyed  and  despised. 
I think  I perceive  a glaring  inconsistency  in  another  of  his  arguments.  He  complains  of  this  Constitution,  because  it  requires 
the  consent  of  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  states  to  introduce  amendments  which  shall  be  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  The  assent  of  so  many  he  urges  as  too  great  an  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  salutary  amendments,  which,  he 
strongly  insists,  ought  to  be  at  the  will  of  a bare  majority.  We  hear  this  argument,  at  the  very  moment  we  are  called  upon 
to  assign  reasons  for  proposing  a constitution  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  nine  states  to  abolish  the  present  inadequate, 
unsafe,  and  pernicious  Confederation!  In  the  first  case,  he  asserts  that  a majority  ought  to  have  the  power  of  altering  the 
government,  when  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  security  of  public  happiness.  In  the  last  case,  he  affirms  that  even  three 
fourths  of  the  community  have  not  a right  to  alter  a government  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  subversive  of  national 
felicity!  nay,  that  the  most  necessary  and  urgent  alterations  cannot  be  made  without  the  absolute  unanim  ity  of  all  the 
states!  Does  not  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  Confederation  expressly  require  that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  states?  Could  any  thing  in  theory  be  more  perniciously  improvident  and  injudicious  than  this 
submission  of  the  will  of  the  majority  to  the  most  trifling  minority?  Have  not  experience  and  practice  actually  manifested 
this  theoretical  inconvenience  to  be  extremely  impolite?  Let  me  mention  one  fact,  which  I conceive  must  carry  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  any  one:  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union  has  obstructed  every  attempt  to  reform  the  government;  that  little 
member  has  repeatedly  disobeyed  and  counteracted  the  general  authority;  nay,  has  even  supplied  the  enemies  of  its  country 
with  provisions.  Twelve  states  had  agreed  to  certain  improvements  which  were  proposed,  being  thought  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  general  government;  but  as  these  improvements,  though  really  indispensable,  could  not, 
by  the  Confederation,  be  introduced  into  it  without  the  consent  of  every  state,  the  refractory  dissent  of  that  little  state  pre- 
vented their  adoption.  The  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  requisition,  of  unanimous  concurrence  in  alterations  in  the 
Confederation,  must  be  known  to  every  member  in  this  Convention;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  remind  them  of  them.  Is  it 
not  self-evident  that  a trifling  minority  ought  not  to  bind  the  majority?  Would  not  foreign  influence  be  exerted  with  facility 
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over  a small  minority?  Would  the  honorable  gentleman  agree  to  continue  the  most  radical  defects  in  the  old  system, 
because  the  petty  state  of  Rhode  Island  would  not  agree  to  remove  them?  .... 

Give  me  leave  to  say  something  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  to  show  that  it  is  safe  and  just  to  vest  it  with 
the  power  of  taxation.  There  are  a number  of  opinions;  but  the  principal  question  is,  whether  it  be  a federal  or  consolidated 
government.  In  order  to  judge  properly  of  the  question  before  us,  we  must  consider  it  minutely  in  its  principal  parts.  I con- 
ceive myself  that  it  is  of  a mixed  nature;  it  is  in  a manner  unprecedented;  we  cannot  find  one  express  example  in  the 
experience  of  the  world.  It  stands  by  itself.  In  some  respects  it  is  a government  of  a federal  nature;  in  others,  it  is  of  a con- 
solidated nature.  Even  if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution  is  investigated,  ratified,  and  made  the  act  of 
the  people  of  America,  I can  say,  notwithstanding  what  the  honorable  gentleman  has  alleged,  that  this  government  is  not 
completely  consolidated,  nor  is  it  entirely  federal.  Who  are  parties  to  it?  The  peopleNbut  not  the  people  as  composing  one 
great  body;  but  the  people  as  composing  thirteen  sovereignties.  Were  it,  as  the  gentleman  asserts,  a consolidated  govern- 
ment, the  assent  of  a majority  of  the  people  would  be  sufficient  for  its  establishment;  and,  as  a majority  have  adopted  it 
already,  the  remaining  states  would  be  bound  by  the  act  of  the  majority,  even  if  they  unanimously  reprobated  it.  Were  it 
such  a government  as  is  suggested,  it  would  be  now  binding  on  the  people  of  this  state,  without  having  had  the  privilege 
of  deliberating  upon  it.  But,  sir,  no  state  is  bound  by  it,  as  it  is,  without  its  own  consent.  Should  all  the  states  adopt  it,  it 
will  be  then  a government  established  by  the  thirteen  states  of  America,  not  through  the  intervention  of  the  legislatures,  but 
by  the  people  at  large.  In  this  particular  respect,  the  distinction  between  the  existing  and  proposed  governments  is  very 
material.  The  existing  system  has  been  derived  from  the  dependent  derivative  authority  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states; 
whereas  this  is  derived  from  the  superior  power  of  the  people.  If  we  look  at  the  manner  in  which  alterations  are  to  be  made 
in  it,  the  same  idea  is,  in  some  degree,  attended  to.  By  the  new  system,  a majority  of  the  states  cannot  introduce  amend- 
ments; nor  are  all  the  states  required  for  that  purpose;  three  fourths  of  them  must  concur  in  alterations;  in  this  there  is  a 
departure  from  the  federal  idea.  The  members  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  at 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  the  respective  districts.  When  we  come  to  the  Senate,  its  members  are  elected  by  the 
states  in  their  equal  and  political  capacity.  But  had  the  government  been  completely  consolidated,  the  Senate  would  have 
been  chosen  by  the  people  in  their  individual  capacity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  other  house.  Thus  it  is 
of  a complicated  nature;  and  this  complication,  I trust,  will  be  found  to  exclude  the  evils  of  absolute  consolidation,  as  well 
as  of  a mere  confederacy.  If  Virginia  was  separated  from  all  the  states,  her  power  and  authority  would  extend  to  all  cases: 
in  like  manner,  were  all  powers  vested  in  the  general  government,  it  would  be  a consolidated  government;  but  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government  are  enumerated;  it  can  only  operate  in  certain  cases;  it  has  legislative  powers  on  defined  and  lim- 
ited objects,  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  satirized,  with  peculiar  acrimony,  the  powers  given  to  the  general  government  by 
this  Constitution.  I conceive  that  the  first  question  on  this  subject  is,  whether  these  powers  be  necessary;  if  they  be,  we  are 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  submitting  to  the  inconvenience  or  losing  the  Union.  Let  us  consider  the  most  important 
of  these  reprobated  powers;  that  of  direct  taxation  is  most  generally  objected  to.  With  respect  to  the  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernment, there  is  no  question  but  the  most  easy  mode  of  providing  for  them  will  be  adopted.  When,  therefore,  direct  taxes 
are  not  necessary,  they  will  not  be  recurred  to.  It  can  be  of  little  advantage  to  those  in  power  to  raise  money  in  a manner 
oppressive  to  the  people.  To  consult  the  conveniences  of  the  people  will  cost  them  nothing,  and  in  many  respects  will  be 
advantageous  to  them.  Direct  taxes  will  only  be  recurred  to  for  great  purposes.  What  has  brought  on  other  nations  those 
immense  debts,  under  the  pressure  of  which  many  of  them  labor?  Not  the  expenses  of  their  governments,  but  war.  If  this 
country  should  be  engaged  in  war,Nand  I conceive  we  ought  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  such  a case,Nhow  would  it 
be  carried  on?  By  the  usual  means  provided  from  year  to  year?  As  our  imports  will  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment and  other  common  exigencies,  how  are  we  to  carry  on  the  means  of  defence?  How  is  it  possible  a war  could  be 
supported  without  money  or  credit?  And  would  it  be  possible  for  a government  to  have  credit  without  having  the  power 
of  raising  money?  No;  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  government,  in  such  a case,  to  defend  itself.  Then,  I say,  sir,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  establish  funds  for  extraordinary  exigencies,  and  to  give  this  power  to  the  general  government;  for  the 
utter  inutility  of  previous  requisitions  on  the  states  is  too  well  known.  . ..  This  must  be  obvious  to  every  member  here;  I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  that  this  power  shall  be  given  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 
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But  it  is  urged  that  its  consolidated  nature,  joined  to  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  will  give  it  a tendency  to  destroy 
all  subordinate  authority;  that  its  increasing  influence  will  speedily  enable  it  to  absorb  the  state  governments.  I cannot 
think  this  will  be  the  case.  If  the  general  government  were  wholly  independent  of  the  governments  of  the  particular  states, 
then,  indeed,  usurpation  might  be  expected  to  the  fullest  extent.  But,  sir,  on  whom  does  this  general  government  depend? 
It  derives  its  authority  from  these  governments,  and  from  the  same  sources  from  which  their  authority  is  derived.  The 
members  of  the  federal  government  are  taken  from  the  same  men  from  whom  those  of  the  state  legislatures  are  taken.  If 
we  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  federal  representatives  will  be  chosen,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  general  will 
never  destroy  the  individual  governments;  . . . 


1.  What  are  Madison's  disagreements  with  Patrick  Henry  regarding  the  general  welfare  of  America 
and  the  laws  concerning  the  number  of  states'  votes  needed  to  make  alterations  to  the 
Constitution? 

2.  What  is  Madison's  argument  for  the  right  of  government  to  tax  the  people? 
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7-2  [William  Maclay],  "For  the  Independent  Gazetteer"  (1790) 

William  Maclay  was  one  of  the  first  two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  drawing  a two  year  term.  He  is  best 
know  today  for  a nearly  daily  journal  that  he  kept  of  those  first  years  of  the  Senate  which,  because  of 
Senate  secrecy  rules  in  place  until  1795,  is  among  the  only  records  of  that  body  at  that  time.  A supporter 
of  the  Constitution,  Maclay  became  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  Federalists  (he  has  been  called  the 
first  Jeffersonian  Republican)  as  this  document  demonstrates. 


Mr.  PRINTER, 

I am  a poor  distressed  woman  [the  United  States  of  America],  who  for  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  since  I kept  house, 
have  had  as  great  a variety  of  fortune  as  ever  beset  any  female.  Glorious  gleams  of  sunshine  indeed  have  I had,  and  hap- 
piness ever  seemed  in  my  reach;  yet  by  the  mismanagement  of  servants,  in  brakeing  cups  and  saucers,  spoiling  provisions, 
&c.  I think  I am  likely  to  be  ruined.  A few  days  ago  I expected  to  put  an  end  to  all  my  troubles,  by  sending  for  a worthy 
gentleman  [George  Washington],  who  had  often  taken  me  out  of  the  gutter,  when  I considered  myself  as  irretrievably 
fallen.  Hearing  he  was  at  hand,  I requested  my  neighbour  (as  good  a man  I thought  as  could  be)  to  brush  the  furniture,  and 
sweep  the  house,  where  I used  to  lodge  my  best  friends.  Now  could  you  think  it.  Sir?  Off  he  runs,  and  buys  such  an  heap 
of  pots  and  pans,  and  dishes  and  ladles,  as  run  me  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  expence.  Good  Lord!  and  all  this  after  my 
being  so  much  in  debt  already.  1 determined  not  to  pay  him.  But  what  of  that?  Sawny  [Alexander  Hamilton]  the  servant, 
who  had  the  keeping  of  the  trifle  of  cash  I was  possessed  of,  the  moment  my  back  was  turned,  gave  him  the  money.  Was 
there  ever  such  a trick?  People  tell  me  the  Grand  Jury  [Congress]  should  indict  him;  but  la  Sir,  the  Jury  know  all  about  it, 
and  I am  afraid  will  take  no  notice  of  him,  but  lye  by,  till  it  suits  them  too,  to  get  a slap  at  me. 

Mr.  Printer,  I think  I am  not  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  my  head;  my  heart  1 know  to  be  possessed  of  the  princi- 
ples of  rectitude.  Is  it  not  dreadful  that  my  concerns  should  be  knocked  about  at  this  rate,  every  body  doing  what  they 
please  with  me?  After  describing  my  situation,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  tell  my  name,  but  pray  publish  my  case,  which  is 
a plain  one.  Perhaps  some  humane  person  may  direct  me  how  to  get  out  of  my  difficulties. 


1.  Identify  the  concerns  regarding  Hamilton's  fiscal  program  as  they  are  described  in  this  letter. 

2.  Interpret  the  events  described  in  this  letter  to  the  actual  events  to  which  they  relate. 

3.  What  truths  are  undeniable  according  to  Jefferson?  Identify  the  course  of  action  necessitated  by  the 
denial  of  these  truths.  How  do  these  ideas  set  the  stage  for  the  Revolution  against  Britain? 
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7-3  Alexander  Hamilton,  Final  Version  of  "An  Opinion  on  the  Constitutionality  of 
an  Act  to  Establish  a Bank"  (1791) 

An  important  document  in  the  history  of  constitutional  interpretation,  this  document  sought  to  avoid  a 
veto  by  President  Washington  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  National  Bank.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic, 
finances  were  in  great  disarray  and  Hamilton,  who  had  been  Washington's  aide  de  camp,  a chief  writer 
of  the  Federalist  Papers,  and  was  now  the  nation's  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sought  to  stabilize  this 
condition  with  a national  bank.  Madison  and  others  were  violently  opposed  and  Washington  himself  was 
poised  to  veto  the  measure.  Hamilton's  defense  of  the  Bank  became  a classic  statement  of  the  implied 
powers  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  perused  with  attention  the  papers  containing  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Attorney  General  [Edmund  Randolph  and  Thomas  Jefferson]  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  for  estab- 
lishing a National  Bank  proceeds  according  to  the  order  of  the  President  [George  Washington]  to  submit  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  him  to  entertain  a different  opinion. 

It  will  naturally  have  been  anticipated  that,  in  performing  this  task  he  would  feel  uncommon  solicitude.  Personal 
considerations  alone  arising  from  the  reflection  that  the  measure  originated  with  him  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  it:  The 
sense  which  he  has  manifested  of  the  great  importance  of  such  an  institution  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment under  his  particular  care;  and  an  expectation  of  serious  ill  consequences  to  result  from  a failure  of  the  measure,  do 
not  permit  him  to  be  without  anxiety  on  public  accounts.  But  the  chief  solicitude  arises  from  a firm  persuasion,  that  prin- 
ciples of  construction  like  those  espoused  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  would  be  fatal  to  the  just  & 
indispensible  authority  of  the  United  States. 

In  entering  upon  the  argument  it  ought  to  be  premised,  that  the  objections  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney 
General  are  founded  on  a general  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  erect  corporations.  The  latter  indeed 
expressly  admits,  that  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  bill  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  it  is  the  clause  of  incor- 
poration. 

Now  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  this  general  principle  is  inherent  in  the  very  definition  of  Gov- 
ernment and  essential  to  every  step  of  the  progress  to  be  made  by  that  of  the  United  States;  namely-that  every  power 
vested  in  a Government  is  in  its  nature  sovereign,  and  includes  by  force  of  the  term,  a right  to  employ  all  the  means  req- 
uisite, and  fairly  applicable  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  such  power;  and  which  are  not  precluded  by  restrictions  & 
exceptions  specified  in  the  constitution;  or  not  immoral,  or  not  contrary  to  the  essential  ends  of  political  society. 

This  principle  in  its  application  to  Government  in  general  would  be  admitted  as  an  axiom.  And  it  will  be  incum- 
bent upon  those,  who  may  incline  to  deny  it,  to  prove  a distinction;  and  to  shew  that  a rule  which  in  the  general  system  of 
things  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  social  order  is  inapplicable  to  the  United  States. 

The  circumstances  that  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are  in  this  country  divided  between  the  National  and  State 
Governments,  does  not  afford  the  distinction  required.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  each  of  the  portions  of  powers  del- 
egated to  the  one  or  to  the  other  is  not  sovereign  with  regard  to  its  proper  objects.  It  will  only  follow  from  it,  that  each  has 
sovereign  power  as  to  certain  things,  and  not  as  to  other  things.  To  deny  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  sov- 
ereign power  as  to  its  declared  purposes  & trusts,  because  its  power  does  not  extend  to  all  cases,  would  be  equally  to  deny, 
that  the  State  Governments  have  sovereign  power  in  any  case;  because  their  power  does  not  extend  to  every  case.  The  tenth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  exhibits  a long  list  of  very  important  things  which  they  may  not  do.  And  thus 
the  United  States  would  furnish  the  singular  spectacle  of  a political  society  without  sovereignty,  or  of  a people  governed 
without  government. 

If  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  proof  to  a proposition  so  clear  as  that  which  affirms  that  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  as  to  its  objects,  are  sovereign,  there  is  a clause  of  its  constitution  which  would  be  decisive.  It  is  that 
which  declares,  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  all  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  power  which  can  create  the  Supreme 
law  of  the  land,  in  any  case,  is  doubtless  sovereign  as  to  such  case. 
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This  general  & indisputable  principle  puts  at  once  an  end  to  the  abstract  question- Whether  the  United  States  have 
power  to  erect  a corporation ? that  is  to  say,  to  give  a legal  or  artificial  capacity  to  one  or  more  persons,  distinct  from  the 
natural.  For  it  is  unquestionably  incident  to  sovereign  power  to  erect  corporations,  and  consequently  to  that  of  the  United 
Strates,  in  relation  to  the  objects  intrusted  to  the  management  of  the  government.  The  difference  is  this-where  the  authority 
of  the  government  is  general,  it  can  create  corporations  in  all  cases',  where  it  is  confined  to  certain  branches  of  legislation, 
it  can  create  corporations  only  in  those  cases. 

Here  then  as  far  as  concerns  the  reasonings  of  the  Secretary  of  State  & the  Attorney  General,  the  affirmative  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  might  be  permitted  to  rest.  It  will  occur  to  the  President  that  the  principle  here  advanced  has 
been  untouched  by  either  of  them.  . . . 

It  is  not  denied,  that  there  are  implied,  as  well  as  express  powers,  and  that  the  former  are  as  effectually  delegated 
as  the  latter.  And  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  it  shall  be  mentioned,  that  there  is  another  class  of  powers,  which  may  be  prop- 
erly denominated  resulting  powers.  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  if  the  United  States  should  make  a conquest  of  any  of  the 
territories  of  its  neighbours,  they  would  possess  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  conquered  territory.  This  would  rather  be 
a result  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  powers  of  the  government  & from  the  nature  of  political  society,  than  a consequence 
of  either  of  the  powers  specially  enumerated. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  furnishes  a striking  illustration  of  the  general  doctrine  contended  for  it.  It  shews  an  exten- 
sive case,  in  which  a power  of  erecting  corporations  is  either  implied  in,  or  would  result  from  some  or  all  of  the  powers, 
vested  in  the  National  Government.  The  jurisdiction  acquired  over  such  conquered  territory  would  certainly  be  competent 
to  every  species  of  legislation. 

To  return-It  is  conceded,  that  implied  powers  are  to  be  considered  as  delegated  equally  with  express  ones. 

Then  it  follows,  that  as  a power  of  erecting  a corporation  may  as  well  be  implied  as  any  other  thing;  it  may  as  well 
be  employed  as  an  instrument  or  mean  of  carrying  into  execution  any  of  the  specified  powers,  as  any  other  instrument  or 
mean  whatever.  The  only  question  must  be,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  whether  the  mean  to  be  employed,  or  in  this 
instance  the  corporation  to  be  erected,  has  a natural  relation  to  any  of  the  acknowledged  objects  or  lawful  ends  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Thus  a corporation  may  not  be  erected  by  congress,  for  superintending  the  police  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
because  they  are  not  authorised  to  regulate  the  police  of  that  city;  but  one  may  be  erected  in  relation  to  the  collection  of 
the  taxes,  or  to  the  trade  with  foreign  countries,  or  to  the  trade  between  the  States,  or  with  the  Indian  Tribes,  because  it  is 
the  province  of  the  federal  government  to  regulate  those  objects  & because  it  is  incident  to  a general  sovereign  or  legisla- 
tive power  to  regulate  a thing,  to  employ  all  the  means  which  relate  to  its  regulation  to  the  best  & greatest  advantage. 

A strange  fallacy  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  manner  of  thinking  & reasoning  upon  the  subject.  Imagination 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  busy  concerning  it.  An  incorporation  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  some  great,  inde- 
pendent, substantive  thing-as  a political  end  of  peculiar  magnitude  & moment;  whereas  it  is  truly  to  be  considered  as  a 
quality,  capacity,  or  mean  to  an  end.  Thus  a mercantile  company  is  formed  with  a certain  capital  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  a particular  branch  of  business.  Here  the  business  to  be  prosecuted  is  the  end ; the  association  in  order  to  form  the 
requisite  capital  is  the  primary  mean.  Suppose  that  an  incorporation  were  added  to  this;  it  would  only  be  to  add  a new 
quality  to  that  association;  to  give  it  an  artificial  capacity  by  which  it  would  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  business  with  more 
safety  & convenience. 

That  the  importance  of  the  power  of  incorporaton  has  been  exaggerated,  leading  to  erroneous  conclusions,  will  fur- 
ther appear  from  tracing  it  to  its  origin.  The  roman  law  is  the  source  of  it,  according  to  which  a voluntary  association  of 
individuals  at  any  time  or  for  any  purpose  was  capable  of  producing  it.  In  England,  whence  our  notions  of  it  are  immedi- 
ately borrowed,  it  forms  a part  of  the  executive  authority,  & the  exercise  of  it  has  been  often  delegated  by  that  authority. 
Whence  therefore  the  ground  of  the  supposition,  that  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  all  those  very  important  portions  of  sov- 
ereign power,  legislative  as  well  as  executive,  which  belong  to  the  government  of  the  United  States? 
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To  this  mode  of  reasoning  respecting  the  right  of  employing  all  the  means  requisite  to  the  execution  of  the  spec- 
ified powers  of  the  Government,  it  is  objected  that  none  but  necessary  & proper  means  are  to  be  employed,  & the  Secre- 
tary of  State  [Jefferson]  maintains,  that  no  means  are  to  be  considered  as  necessary,  but  those  without  which  the  grant  of 
the  power  would  be  nugatory.  Nay  so  far  does  he  go  in  his  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  word,  as  even  to  make  the  case 
of  necessity  which  shall  warrant  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  to  depend  on  casual  & temporary  circumstances, 
an  idea  which  alone  refutes  the  construction.  The  expediency  of  exercising  a particular  power,  at  a particular  time,  must 
indeed  depend  on  circumstance  but  the  constitutional  right  of  exercising  it  must  be  uniform  & invariable-the  same  to  day, 
as  to  morrow. 

All  the  arguments  therefore  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  derived  from  the  accidental  existence  of  cer- 
tain State-banks:  institutions  which  happen  to  exist  to  day,  & for  ought  that  concerns  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
may  disappear  to  morrow,  must  not  only  be  rejected  as  fallacious,  but  must  be  viewed  as  demonstrative,  that  there  is  a rad- 
ical source  of  error  in  the  reasoning. 

It  is  essential  to  the  being  of  the  National  government,  that  so  erroneous  a conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
necessary,  should  be  exploded. 

It  is  certain,  that  neither  the  grammatical,  or  popular  sense  of  the  term  requires  that  construction.  According  to 
both,  necessary  often  means  no  more  than  needful,  requisite,  incidental,  useful,  or  conducive  to.  It  is  a common  mode  of 
expression  to  say,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a government  or  a person  to  do  this  or  that  thing,  when  nothing  more  is  intended 
or  understood,  than  that  the  interests  of  the  government  or  person  require,  or  will  be  promoted,  by  the  doing  of  this  or  that 
thing.  The  imagination  can  be  at  no  loss  for  exemplifications  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense. 

And  it  is  the  true  one  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  as  used  in  the  constitution.  The  whole  turn  of  the  clause  con- 
taining it,  indicates  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  convention,  by  that  clause  to  give  a liberal  latitude  to  the  exercise  of  the 
specified  powers.  The  expressions  have  peculiar  comprehensiveness.  They  are-”to  make  all  laws,  necessary  & proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  & all  other  powers  vested  by  the  constituion  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.”  To  understand  the  word  as  the  Secretary  of  State  does,  would  be  to  depart 
from  its  obvious  & popular  sense,  and  to  give  it  a restrictive  operation;  an  idea  never  before  entertained.  It  would  be  to  give 
it  the  same  force  as  if  the  word  absolutely  or  indispensibly  had  been  prefixed  to  it. 

Such  a construction  would  beget  endless  uncertainty  & embarassment.  The  cases  must  be  palpable  & extreme  in 
which  it  could  be  pronounced  with  certainty,  that  a measure  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  one  without  which  the  exercise 
of  a given  power  would  be  nugatory.  There  are  few  measures  of  any  government,  which  would  stand  so  severe  a test.  To 
insist  upon  it,  would  be  to  make  the  criterion  of  the  exercise  of  any  implied  power  a case  of  extreme  necessity,  which  is 
rather  a rule  to  justify  the  overleaping  of  the  bounds  of  constitutional  authority,  than  to  govern  the  ordinary  exercise  of  it. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  every  government,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  United  States,  that  it  has  only  a right,  to  pass 
such  laws  as  are  necessary  & proper  to  accomplish  the  objects  intrusted  to  it.  For  no  government  has  a right  to  do  merely 
what  it  pleases.  Hence  by  a process  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  might  be  proved,  that  neither 
of  the  State  governments  has  a right  to  incorporate  a bank.  It  might  be  shewn,  that  all  the  public  business  of  the  State,  could 
be  performed  without  a bank,  and  inferring  thence  that  it  was  unnecessary  it  might  be  argued  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
because  it  is  against  the  rule  which  has  been  just  mentioned.  A like  mode  of  reasoning  would  prove,  that  there  was  no 
power  to  incorporate  the  Inhabitants  of  a town,  with  a few  to  a more  perfect  police:  For  it  is  certain,  that  an  incorporation 
may  be  dispensed  with,  though  it  is  better  to  have  one.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  no  express  power  in  any  State 
constitution  to  erect  corporations. 

The  degree  in  which  a measure  is  necessary,  can  never  be  a test  of  the  legal  right  to  adopt  it.  That  must  ever  be 
a matter  of  opinion;  and  can  only  be  a test  of  expediency.  The  relation  between  the  measure  and  the  end,  between  the  nature 
of  the  mean  employed  towards  the  execution  of  a power  and  the  object  of  that  power,  must  be  the  criterion  of  constitu- 
tionality not  the  more  or  less  of  necessity  or  utility.  . . . 
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This  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  word  necessary  is  also  contrary  to  this  sound  maxim  of  construction  namely, 
that  the  powers  contained  in  a constitution  of  government,  especially  those  which  concern  the  general  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  a country,  its  finances,  trade,  defence  & ought  to  be  construed  liberally,  in  advancement  of  the  public  good.  This 
rule  does  not  depend  on  the  particular  form  of  a government  or  on  the  particular  demarkation  of  the  boundaries  of  its 
powers,  but  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  government  itself.  The  means  by  which  national  exigencies  are  to  be  provided  for, 
national  inconveniences  obviated,  national  prosperity  promoted,  are  of  such  infinite  variety,  extent  and  complexity,  that 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  great  latitude  of  discretion  in  the  selection  & application  of  those  means.  Hence  consequently, 
the  necessity  & propriety  of  exercising  the  authorities  intrusted  to  a government  on  principles  of  liberal  construction.  . . . 

The  truth  is  that  difficulties  on  this  point  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  federal  constitution.  They  result 
inevitably  from  a division  of  the  legislative  power.  The  consequence  of  this  division  is,  that  there  will  be  cases  clearly 
within  the  power  of  the  National  Government;  others  clearly  without  its  power;  and  a third  class,  which  will  leave  room 
for  controversy  & difference  of  opinion,  & concerning  which  a reasonable  latitude  of  judgment  must  be  allowed. 

But  the  doctrine  which  is  contended  for  is  not  chargeable  with  the  consequence  imputed  to  it.  It  does  not  affirm 
that  the  National  government  is  sovereign  in  all  respects,  but  that  it  is  sovereign  to  a certain  extent:  that  is,  to  the  extent 
of  the  objects  of  its  specified  powers. 

It  leaves  therefore  a criterion  of  what  is  constitutional,  and  of  what  is  not  so.  This  criterion  is  the  end  to  which  the 
measure  relates  as  a mean.  If  the  end  be  clearly  comprehended  within  any  of  the  specified  powers,  & if  the  measure  have 
an  obvious  relation  to  that  end,  and  is  not  forbidden  by  any  particular  provision  of  the  constitution-it  may  safely  be  deemed 
to  come  within  the  compass  of  the  national  authority.  There  is  also  this  further  criterion  which  may  materially  assist  the 
decision.  Does  the  proposed  measure  abridge  a preexisting  right  of  any  State,  or  of  any  individual?  If  it  does  not,  there  is 
a strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its  constitutionality;  & slighter  relations  to  any  declared  object  of  the  constitution  may 
be  permitted  to  turn  the  scale.  . . . 

A hope  is  entertained,  that  it  has  by  this  time  been  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  that  a bank 
has  a natural  relation  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes;  to  that  of  borrowing  money;  to  that  of  regulating  trade;  to  that  of  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defence:  and  that  as  the  bill  under  consideration  contemplates  the  government  in  the  light  of  a joint 
proprietor  of  the  stock  of  the  bank,  it  brings  the  case  within  the  provision  of  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  immedi- 
ately respects  the  property  of  the  United  States. 


1.  Identify  and  Summarize  Hamilton's  opinion  regarding  the  establishment  of  a National  Bank 

2.  How  does  his  consideration  of  what  is  "necessary"  in  government  affect  his  reasoning? 
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7-4  Questions  Concerning  the  Constitutionality  of  the  National  Bank  (1791) 

On  December  14,  1780,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Alexander  Hamilton  presented  to  Congress  his  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a national  bank-an  institution  necessary  he  believed,  to  ensure  a stable  currency 
and  the  proper  allocation  of  capital  for  development.  Unsure  of  the  constitutionality  of  Hamilton's  pro- 
posal, President  Washington  sought  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (as  well  as  Hamilton  and  Attorney 
General  Edmund  Randolph).  Jefferson's  argument  against  the  bank  was  based  upon  his  belief  in  the  lim- 
ited powers  and  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Washington,  however,  ultimately  sided  with 
Hamilton's  doctrine  of  implied  powers  and  his  assertion  of  broad  federal  authority. 

Source:  The  Avalon  Project  at  the  Yale  Law  School 

http://www.yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/jeffop1.htm 

OPINION  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  A NATIONAL  BANK 
February  15,  1791 

The  bill  for  establishing  a National  Bank  undertakes  among  other  things: 

1 . The  subscribers  into  a corporation. 

2.  To  enable  them  in  their  corporate  capacities  to  receive  grants  of  land;  and  so  far  is  against  the  laws  of  Mortmain. 

3.  To  make  alien  subscribers  capable  of  holding  lands;  and  so  far  is  against  the  laws  of  Alienage. 

4.  To  transmit  these  lands,  on  the  death  of  a proprietor,  to  a certain  line  of  successors;  and  so  far  changes  the  course  of 
Descents. 

5.  To  put  the  lands  out  of  the  reach  of  forfeiture  or  escheat;  and  so  far  is  against  the  laws  of  Forfeiture  and  Escheat. 

6.  To  transmit  personal  chattels  to  successors  in  a certain  line;  and  so  far  is  against  the  laws  of  Distribution. 

7.  To  give  them  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  banking  under  the  national  authority;  and  so  far  is  against  the  laws  of 
Mono  poly. 

8.  To  communicate  to  them  a power  to  make  laws  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  States:  for  so  they  must  be  construed,  to 
protect  the  institution  from  the  control  of  the  State  legislatures;  and  so,  probably,  they  will  be  construed. 

I consider  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution  as  laid  on  this  ground:  That  “all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.”  [Xth  amendment.] 
To  take  a single  step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  specially  drawn  around  the  powers  of  Congress,  is  to  take  possession  of 
a boundless  field  of  power,  no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definition.  The  incorporation  of  a bank,  and  the  powers  assumed 
by  this  bill,  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by  the  Constitution. 

I.  They  are  not  among  the  powers  specially  enumerated:  for  these  are:  1st  A power  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  United  States;  but  no  debt  is  paid  by  this  bill,  nor  any  tax  laid.  Were  it  a bill  to  raise  money,  its  orig- 
ination in  the  Senate  would  condemn  it  by  the  Constitution. 

2d.  “To  borrow  money.”  But  this  bill  neither  borrows  money  nor  ensures  the  borrowing  it.  The  proprietors  of  the 
bank  will  be  just  as  free  as  any  other  money  holders,  to  lend  or  not  to  lend  their  money  to  the  public.  The  operation  pro- 
posed in  the  bill,  first,  to  lend  them  two  millions,  and  then  to  borrow  them  back  again,  cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  latter 
act,  which  will  still  be  a payment,  and  not  a loan,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please. 

3.  To  “regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.”  To  erect  a 
bank,  and  to  regulate  commerce,  are  very  different  acts.  He  who  erects  a bank,  creates  a subject  of  commerce  in  its  bills; 
so  does  he  who  makes  a bushel  of  wheat,  or  digs  a dollar  out  of  the  mines;  yet  neither  of  these  persons  regulates  commerce 
thereby.  To  make  a thing  which  may  be  bought  and  sold,  is  not  to  prescribe  regulations  for  buying  and  selling.  Besides,  if 
this  was  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  regulating  commerce,  it  would  be  void,  as  extending  as  much  to  the  internal  commerce 
of  every  State,  as  to  its  external.  For  the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  internal  reg- 
ulation of  the  commerce  of  a State,  (that  is  to  say  of  the  commerce  between  citizen  and  citizen,)  which  remain  exclusively 
with  its  own  legislature;  but  to  its  external  commerce  only,  that  is  to  say,  its  commerce  with  another  State,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Accordingly  the  bill  does  not  propose  the  measure  as  a regulation  of  trade,  but  as  “pro- 
ductive of  considerable  advantages  to  trade.”  Still  less  are  these  powers  covered  by  any  other  of  the  special  enumerations. 
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II.  Nor  are  they  within  either  of  the  general  phrases,  which  are  the  two  following:  — 

1.  To  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  “to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.”  For  the  laying  of  taxes  is  the  power,  and  the  general  welfare  the  purpose  for  which 
the  power  is  to  be  exercised.  They  are  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libitum  for  any  purpose  they  please;  but  only  to  pay  the  debts  or 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  In  like  manner,  they  are  not  to  do  anything  they  please  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, but  only  to  lay  taxes  for  that  purpose.  To  consider  the  latter  phrase,  not  as  describing  the  purpose  of  the  first,  but  as 
giving  a distinct  and  independent  power  to  do  any  act  they  please,  which  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  Union,  would 
render  all  the  preceding  and  subsequent  enumerations  of  power  completely  useless. 

It  would  reduce  the  whole  instrument  to  a single  phrase,  that  of  instituting  a Congress  with  power  to  do  whatever 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  United  States;  and,  as  they  would  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  good  or  evil,  it  would  be  also  a 
power  to  do  whatever  evil  they  please. 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  construction  where  a phrase  will  bear  either  of  two  meanings,  to  give  it  that  which  will 
allow  some  meaning  to  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  not  that  which  would  render  all  the  others  useless.  Certainly 
no  such  universal  power  was  meant  to  be  given  them.  It  was  intended  to  lace  them  up  straitly  within  the  enumerated 
powers,  and  those  without  which,  as  means,  these  powers  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  known  that  the  very  power 
now  proposed  as  a means  was  rejected  as  an  end  by  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution.  A proposition  was 
made  to  them  to  authorize  Congress  to  open  canals,  and  an  amendatory  one  to  empower  them  to  incorporate.  But  the 
whole  was  rejected,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  rejection  urged  in  debate  was,  that  then  they  would  have  a power  to  erect 
a bank,  which  would  render  the  great  cities,  where  there  were  prejudices  and  jealousies  on  the  subject,  adverse  to  the 
reception  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  The  second  general  phrase  is,  “to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  enumer- 
ated powers.”  But  they  can  all  be  carried  into  execution  without  a bank.  A bank  therefore  is  not  necessary,  and  consequently 
not  authorized  by  this  phrase. 

It  has  been  urged  that  a bank  will  give  great  facility  or  convenience  in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Suppose  this  were 
true:  yet  the  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  “necessary,”  not  those  which  are  merely  “convenient”  for 
effecting  the  enumerated  powers.  If  such  a latitude  of  construction  be  allowed  to  this  phrase  as  to  give  any  non-enumer- 
ated  power,  it  will  go  to  every  one,  for  there  is  not  one  which  ingenuity  may  not  torture  into  a convenience  in  some 
instance  or  other,  to  some  one  of  so  long  a list  of  enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow  up  all  the  delegated  powers,  and 
reduce  the  whole  to  one  power,  as  before  observed.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  Constitution  restrained  them  to  the  necessary 
means,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  means  without  which  the  grant  of  power  would  be  nugatory. 

But  let  us  examine  this  convenience  and  see  what  it  is.  The  report  on  this  subject,  page  3,  states  the  only  general 
convenience  to  be,  the  preventing  the  transportation  and  re-transportation  of  money  between  the  States  and  the  treasury,  (for 
I pass  over  the  increase  of  circulating  medium,  ascribed  to  it  as  a want,  and  which,  according  to  my  ideas  of  paper  money, 
is  clearly  a demerit.)  Every  State  will  have  to  pay  a sum  of  tax  money  into  the  treasury;  and  the  treasury  will  have  to  pay, 
in  every  State,  a part  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  salaries  to  the  officers  of  government  resident  in  that  State.  In 
most  of  the  States  there  will  still  be  a surplus  of  tax  money  to  come  up  to  the  seat  of  government  for  the  officers  residing 
there.  The  payments  of  interest  and  salary  in  each  State  may  be  made  by  treasury  orders  on  the  State  collector.  This  will  take 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  money  he  has  collected  in  his  State,  and  consequently  prevent  the  great  mass  of  it  from  being  drawn 
out  of  the  State.  If  there  be  a balance  of  commerce  in  favor  of  that  State  against  the  one  in  which  the  government  resides, 
the  surplus  of  taxes  will  be  remitted  by  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  for  that  commercial  balance.  And  so  it  must  be  if  there 
was  a bank.  But  if  there  be  no  balance  of  commerce,  either  direct  or  circuitous,  all  the  banks  in  the  world  could  not  bring 
up  the  surplus  of  taxes  but  in  the  form  of  money.  Treasury  orders  then,  and  bills  of  exchange  may  prevent  the  displacement 
of  the  main  mass  of  the  money  collected,  without  the  aid  of  any  bank;  and  where  these  fail,  it  cannot  be  prevented  even  with 
that  aid. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  bank  bills  may  be  a more  convenient  vehicle  than  treasury  orders.  But  a little  difference  in  the 
degree  of  convenience,  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which  the  constitution  makes  the  ground  for  assuming  any  non-enu- 
merated  power. 
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Besides;  the  existing  banks  will,  without  a doubt,  enter  into  arrangements  for  lending  their  agency,  and  the  more 
favorable,  as  there  will  be  a competition  among  them  for  it;  whereas  the  bill  delivers  us  up  bound  to  the  national  bank,  who 
are  free  to  refuse  all  arrangement,  but  on  their  own  terms,  and  the  public  not  free,  on  such  refusal,  to  employ  any  other 
bank.  That  of  Philadelphia,  I believe,  now  does  this  business,  by  their  post-notes,  which,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  trea- 
sury, are  paid  by  any  State  collector  to  whom  they  are  presented.  This  expedient  alone  suffices  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
that  necessity  which  may  justify  the  assumption  of  a non-enumerated  power  as  a means  for  carrying  into  effect  an  enu- 
merated one.  The  thing  may  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  and  well  done,  without  this  assumption;  therefore,  it  does  not 
stand  on  that  degree  of  necessity  which  can  honestly  justify  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  a bank  whose  bills  would  have  a currency  all  over  the  States,  would  be  more  convenient  than 
one  whose  currency  is  limited  to  a single  State.  So  it  would  be  still  more  convenient  that  there  should  be  a bank,  whose 
bills  should  have  a currency  all  over  the  world.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  superior  conveniency,  that  there  exists  any- 
where a power  to  establish  such  a bank;  or  that  the  world  may  not  go  on  very  well  without  it. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  the  Constitution  intended  that  for  a shade  or  two  of  convenience,  more  or  less.  Congress 
should  be  authorised  to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  several  States;  such  as  those  against 
Mortmain,  the  laws  of  Alienage,  the  rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of  escheat  and  forfeiture,  the  laws 
of  monopoly?  Nothing  but  a necessity  invincible  by  any  other  means,  can  justify  such  a prostitution  of  laws,  which  con- 
stitute the  pillars  of  our  whole  system  of  jurisprudence.  Will  Congress  be  too  straight-laced  to  carry  the  constitution  into 
honest  effect,  unless  they  may  pass  over  the  foundation-laws  of  the  State  government  for  the  slightest  convenience  of 
theirs? 

The  negative  of  the  President  is  the  shield  provided  by  the  constitution  to  protect  against  the  invasions  of  the  leg- 
islature: 1.  The  right  of  the  Executive.  2.  Of  the  Judiciary.  3.  Of  the  States  and  State  legislatures.  The  present  is  the  case 
of  a right  remaining  exclusively  with  the  States,  and  consequently  one  of  those  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be  placed 
under  its  protection. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  unless  the  President’s  mind  on  a view  of  everything  which  is  urged  for  and 
against  this  bill,  is  tolerably  clear  that  it  is  unauthorised  by  the  Constitution;  if  the  pro  and  the  con  hang  so  even  as  to  bal- 
ance his  judgment,  a just  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  would  naturally  decide  the  balance  in  favor  of  their 
opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases  where  they  are  clearly  misled  by  error,  ambition,  or  interest,  that  the  Constitution  has  placed 
a check  in  the  negative  of  the  President. 


1.  According  to  Jefferson,  how  might  Hamilton's  national  bank  violate  the  yet  to  be  ratified  Tenth 
Amendment? 

2.  It  can  be  argued  that  Jefferson's  objections  to  Hamilton's  plan  extend  beyond  the  issue  of  its 
constitutionality.  Discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  national  bank  could  support  Hamilton  in  building  up 
his  own  political  power? 
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7-5  Opposing  Visions  for  the  New  Nation  (1791) 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Washington  Administration,  Alexander  Hamilton  released  on 
December  5,  1791,  what  in  essence  way  the  capstone  of  his  comprehensive  economic  program — the 
"Report  on  Manufactures."  His  plan  included  the  establishment  of  a program  of  protective  tariffs  and  the 
use  of  government  revenue  to  support  new  industries.  The  result,  he  believed,  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industrial  economy  in  the  United  States.  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  the  other 
hand,  espoused  the  virtues  of  the  yeoman  farmer.  Twelve  years  Hamilton's  senior,  Jefferson  wrote  in  his 
Notes  on  Virginia  that  "Those  that  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God.  . . ."  The  opposing 
ideologies  of  these  two  men  still  resonate  today. 

Source:  The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  ed.  H.  C.  Lodge  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1904). 
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REPORT  ON  MANUFACTURES  (1791) 

The  expediency  of  encouraging  manufactures  in  the  United  States  . . . appears  at  this  time  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted. 
The  embarrassments  which  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  our  external  trade,  have  led  to  serious  reflections  on  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  our  domestic  commerce.  The  restrictive  regulations,  which,  in  foreign  markets,  abridge  the 
vent  of  the  increasing  surplus  of  our  agricultural  produce  . . . beget  an  earnest  desire  that  a more  extensive  demand  for  that 
surplus  may  be  created  at  home. . . . 

To  affirm  that  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer  is  unproductive,  because  he  consumes  as  much  of  the  produce  of  land 
as  he  adds  value  to  the  raw  material  which  he  manufactures,  is  not  better  founded  than  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  labor 
of  the  farmer,  which  furnishes  materials  to  the  manufacturer,  is  unproductive,  because  he  consumes  an  equal  value  of 
manufactured  articles.  Each  furnishes  a certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  his  labor  to  the  other,  and  each  destroys  a corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  other.  In  the  meantime,  the  maintenance  of  two  citizens,  instead  of  one, 
is  going  on;  the  State  has  two  members  instead  of  one;  and  they,  together,  consume  twice  the  value  of  what  is  produced 
from  the  land.  . . . 

It  is  now  proper  to  proceed  a step  further,  and  to  enumerate  the  principal  circumstances  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  manufacturing  establishments  not  only  occasion  a positive  augmentation  of  the  produce  and  revenue  of  the 
society,  but  that  they  contribute  essentially  to  rendering  them  greater  than  they  could  possibly  be  without  such  establish- 
ments. These  circumstances  are: 

1 . The  division  of  labor. 

2.  An  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery. 

3.  Additional  employment  to  classes  of  the  community  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  business. 

4.  The  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries. 

5.  The  furnishing  greater  scope  for  the  diversity  of  talents  and  dispositions,  which  discriminate  men  from  each  other. 

6.  The  affording  a more  ample  and  various  field  for  enterprise. 

7.  The  creating,  in  some  instances,  a new,  and  securing,  in  all,  a more  certain  and  steady  demand  for  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil. 

Each  of  these  circumstances  has  a considerable  influence  upon  the  total  mass  of  industrious  effort  in  a community;  together, 
they  add  to  it  a degree  of  energy  and  effect  which  is  not  easily  conceived.  . . 

1.  As  to  the  Division  of  Labor 

It  has  justly  been  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  of  greater  moment  in  the  economy  of  a nation  than  the  proper 
division  of  labor.  The  separation  of  occupations  causes  each  to  be  carried  to  a much  greater  perfection  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly acquire  if  they  were  blended.  This  arises  principally  from  three  circumstances: 

1st.  The  greater  skill  and  dexterity  naturally  resulting  from  a constant  and  undivided  application  to  a single  object..  . . 

2d.  The  economy  of  time,  by  avoiding  the  loss  of  it,  incident  to  a frequent  transition  from  one  operation  to  another  of  a 
different  nature..  . . 
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3d.  An  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery.  A man  occupied  on  a single  object  will  have  it  more  in  his  power,  and  will  be 
more  naturally  led  to  exert  his  imagination,  in  devising  methods  to  facilitate  and  abridge  labor,  than  if  he  were  per- 
plexed by  a variety  of  independent  and  dissimilar  operations..  . . 

2.  As  to  an  Extension  of  the  Use  of  Machinery,  a Point  Which,  Though  Partly  Anticipated,  Requires  to  be 
Placed  in  One  or  Two  Additional  Lights 

The  employment  of  machinery  forms  an  item  of  great  importance  in  the  general  mass  of  national  industry.  It  is  an  artifi- 
cial force  brought  in  aid  of  the  natural  force  of  man;  and,  to  all  the  purposes  of  labor,  is  an  increase  of  hands,  an  acces- 
sion of  strength,  unencumbered  too  by  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  laborer.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  fairly  inferred,  that 
those  occupations  which  give  greatest  scope  to  the  use  of  this  auxiliary,  contribute  most  to  the  general  stock  of  industrious 
effort,  and,  in  consequence,  to  the  general  product  of  industry?.  . . 

3.  As  to  the  Additional  Employment  of  Classes  of  the  Community  not  Originally  Engaged  in  the  Particular 
Business 

This  is  not  among  the  least  valuable  of  the  means  by  which  manufacturing  institutions  contribute  to  augment  the  general 
stock  of  industry  and  production.  In  places  where  those  institutions  prevail,  besides  the  persons  regularly  engaged  in  them, 
they  afford  occasional  and  extra  employment  to  industrious  individuals  and  families,  who  are  willing  to  devote  the  leisure 
resulting  from  the  intermissions  of  their  ordinary  pursuits  to  collateral  labors,  as  a resource  for  multiplying  their  acquisi- 
tions or  their  enjoyments.  The  husbandman  himself  experiences  a new  source  of  profit  and  support  from  the  increased 
industry  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  invited  and  stimulated  by  the  demands  of  the  neighboring  manufactories. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark  that,  in  general,  women  and  children  are  rendered  more  useful,  and  the  latter  more 
early  useful,  by  manufacturing  establishments,  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufactories  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  computed  that  four  sevenths,  nearly,  are  women  and  children,  of  whom  the 
greatest  proportion  are  children,  and  many  of  them  of  a very  tender  age..  . . 

4.  As  to  Promoting  of  Emigration  from  Foreign  Countries 

Men  reluctantly  quit  one  course  of  occupation  and  livelihood  for  another,  unless  invited  to  it  by  very  apparent  and  proxi- 
mate advantages.  Many  who  would  go  from  one  country  to  another,  if  they  had  a prospect  of  continuing  with  more  ben- 
efit the  callings  to  which  they  have  been  educated,  will  often  not  be  tempted  to  change  their  situation  by  the  hope  of 
doing  better  in  some  other  way.  Manufacturers  who,  listening  to  the  powerful  invitations  of  a better  price  for  their  fabrics 
or  their  labor,  of  greater  cheapness  of  provisions  and  raw  materials,  of  an  exemption  from  the  chief  part  of  the  taxes,  bur- 
dens, and  restraints  which  they  endure  in  the  Old  World,  of  greater  personal  independence  and  consequence,  under  the  oper- 
ation of  a more  equal  government,  and  of  what  is  far  more  precious  than  mere  religious  toleration,  a perfect  equality  of 
religious  privileges,  would  probably  flock  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  to  pursue  their  own  trades  or  professions,  if 
they  were  once  made  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  would  enjoy,  and  were  inspired  with  an  assurance  of  encouragement 
and  employment,  will,  with  difficulty,  be  induced  to  transplant  themselves,  with  a view  to  becoming  cultivators  of  land..  . . 

5.  As  to  the  Furnishing  Greater  Scope  for  the  Diversity  of  Talents  and  Dispositions,  Which  Discriminate  Men 
from  Each  Other 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  a remark  often  to  be  met  with,  namely,  that  there  is,  in  the  genius  of  the  people  of  this  country,  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  mechanic  improvements,  it  would  operate  as  a forcible  reason  for  giving  opportunities  to  the  exercise 
of  that  species  of  talent,  by  the  propagation  of  manufactures. 

6.  As  to  the  Affording  a More  Ample  and  Various  Field  for  Enterprise 

The  spirit  of  enterprise,  useful  and  prolific  as  it  is,  must  necessarily  be  contracted  or  expanded,  in  proportion  to  the 
simplicity  or  variety  of  the  occupations  and  productions  which  are  to  be  found  in  a society.  It  must  be  less  in  a nation 
of  mere  cultivators,  than  in  a nation  of  cultivators  and  merchants;  less  in  a nation  of  cultivators  and  merchants,  than 
in  a nation  of  cultivators,  artificers,  and  merchants. 
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7.  As  to  the  Creating,  In  Some  Instances, 

A New,  and  Securing,  in  all,  a More  Certain 
and  Steady  Demand  for  the  Surplus  Produce 
of  the  Soil 

This  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  circumstances  which  have  been  indicated.  It  is  a principal  means  by  which  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  contributes  to  an  augmentation  of  the  produce  or  revenue  of  a country,  and  has  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exertions  of  the  husbandman  will  be  steady  or  fluctuating,  vigorous  or  feeble,  in  proportion 
to  the  steadiness  or  fluctuation,  adequateness  or  inadequateness,  of  the  markets  on  which  he  must  depend  for  the  vent  of 
the  surplus  which  may  be  produced  by  his  labor;  and  that  such  surplus,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  will  be  greater  or 
less  in  the  same  proportion.  . . . 

This  idea  of  an  extensive  domestic  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  is  of  the  first  consequence.  It  is,  of 
all  things,  that  which  most  effectually  conduces  to  a flourishing  state  of  agriculture.  If  the  effect  of  manufactories  should 
be  to  detach  a portion  of  the  hands  which  would  otherwise  be  engaged  in  tillage,  it  might  possibly  cause  a smaller  quan- 
tity of  lands  to  be  under  cultivation;  but,  by  their  tendency  to  procure  a more  certain  demand  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
soil,  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  cause  the  lands  which  were  in  cultivation  to  be  better  improved  and  more  productive. 
And  while,  by  their  influence,  the  condition  of  each  individual  farmer  would  be  meliorated,  the  total  mass  of  agricultural 
production  would  probably  be  increased.  For  this  must  evidently  depend  as  much  upon  the  degree  of  improvement,  if  not 
more,  than  upon  the  number  of  acres  under  culture.  . . . 

The  foregoing  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  establish,  as  general  propositions,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  nations 
to  diversify,  the  industrious  pursuits  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them;  that  the  establishment  of  manufactures  is  cal- 
culated not  only  to  increase  the  general  stock  of  useful  and  productive  labor,  but  even  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  particular, — certainly  to  advance  the  interests  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  . . . 

NOTES  ON  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA  (1785) 

Query  XIX 

The  present  state  of  manufactures,  commerce,  interior  and  exterior  trade? 

Manufactures 

We  never  had  an  interior  trade  of  any  importance.  Our  exterior  commerce  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  contest.  During  this  time  we  have  manufactured  within  our  families  the  most  necessary  articles  of  cloathing. 
Those  of  cotton  will  bear  some  comparison  with  the  same  kinds  of  manufacture  in  Europe;  but  those  of  wool,  flax  and 
hemp  are  very  coarse,  unsightly,  and  unpleasant:  and  such  is  our  attachment  to  agriculture,  and  such  our  preference  for  for- 
eign manufactures,  that  be  it  wise  or  unwise,  our  people  will  certainly  return  as  soon  as  they  can,  to  the  raising  raw  mate- 
rials, and  exchanging  them  for  finer  manufactures  than  they  are  able  to  execute  themselves. 

The  political  economists  of  Europe  have  established  it  as  a principle  that  every  state  should  endeavour  to  manu- 
facture for  itself,  and  this  principle,  like  many  others,  we  transfer  to  America,  without  calculating  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstance which  should  often  produce  a difference  of  result.  In  Europe  the  lands  are  either  cultivated,  or  locked  up  against 
the  cultivator.  Manufacture  must  therefore  be  resorted  to  of  necessity  not  of  choice,  to  support  the  surplus  of  their  people. 
But  we  have  an  immensity  of  land  courting  the  industry  of  the  husbandman.  Is  it  best  then  that  all  our  citizens  should  be 
employed  in  its  improvement,  or  that  one  half  should  be  called  off  from  that  to  exercise  manufactures  and  handicraft  arts 
for  the  other?  Those  who  labour  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had  a chosen  people,  whose  breasts 
he  has  made  his  peculiar  deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.  It  is  the  focus  in  which  he  keeps  alive  that  sacred  fire, 
which  otherwise  might  escape  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a phaenomenon 
of  which  no  age  nor  nation  has  furnished  an  example.  It  is  the  mark  set  on  those,  who  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to  their 
own  soil  and  industry,  as  does  the  husbandman,  for  their  subsistence,  depend  for  it  on  the  casualties  and  caprice  of  cus- 
tomers. Dependance  begets  subservience  and  venality,  suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares  fit  tools  for  the  designs 
of  ambition.  This,  the  natural  progress  and  consequence  of  the  arts,  has  sometimes  perhaps  been  retarded  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances: but,  generally  speaking,  the  proportion  which  the  aggregate  of  the  other  classes  of  citizens  bears  in  any  state 
to  that  of  its  husbandman,  is  the  proportion  of  its  unsound  to  its  healthy  parts,  and  is  a good-enough  barometer  whereby 
to  measure  its  degree  of  corruption.  While  we  have  land  to  labour  then,  let  us  never  wish  to  see  our  citizens  occupied  at 
a work-bench,  or  twirling  a distaff.  Carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  are  wanting  in  husbandry:  but,  for  the  general  operations 
of  manufacture,  let  our  work-shops  remain  in  Europe.  It  is  better  to  carry  provisions  and  materials  to  workmen  there,  than 
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bring  them  to  the  provisions  and  materials,  and  with  them  their  manners  and  principles.  The  loss  by  the  transportation  of 
commodities  across  the  Atlantic  will  be  made  up  in  happiness  and  permanence  of  government.  The  mobs  of  great  cities  add 
just  so  much  to  the  support  of  pure  government,  as  sores  do  to  the  strength  of  the  human  body.  It  is  the  manners  and  spirit 
of  a people  which  preserve  a republic  in  vigour.  A degeneracy  in  these  is  a canker  which  soon  eats  to  the  heart  of  its  laws 
and  constitution. 


1.  According  to  Hamilton's  Report,  what  should  be  the  relationship  between  agriculture  and  industry 
in  the  United  States?  How  important  is  free  enterprise  and  free  trade  in  Hamilton's  plan? 

2.  According  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  what  is  the  danger  inherent  in  an  industrial  economy? 
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7-6  An  African  American  Calls  for  an  End  to  Slavery  (1791) 

In  1752,  Benjamin  Banneker,  an  African  American  farmer,  mathematician,  surveyor,  and  astronomer 
attracted  attention  by  building  a clock  entirely  out  of  wood  that  kept  precise  time  for  years.  Pursuing  his 
self-taught  interest  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  Banneker  accurately  predicted  a solar  eclipse  in 
1789.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  by  President  George  Washington  to  work  with  Andrew  Elli- 
cott  in  surveying  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  an  essayist  and  pamphleteer,  Banneker  published  the 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  Almanac  and  Ephemeris,  which  listed  tides,  astronom- 
ical information,  and  eclipses  calculated  by  Banneker  himself.  He  sent  a copy  of  his  almanac  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thomas  Jefferson  along  with  the  following  letter  asking  Jefferson's  aid  in  bringing  about 
an  end  to  slavery  and  better  conditions  for  African  Americans.  Jefferson's  response  is  also  included. 

Source:  The  History  Net:  African  American  History 

http://afroamhistory.about.com/library/blbanneker_letter.htm 

Maryland,  Baltimore  County,  August  19,  1791. 

SIR, 

I AM  fully  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  that  freedom,  which  I take  with  you  on  the  present  occasion;  a liberty 
which  seemed  to  me  scarcely  allowable,  when  I reflected  on  that  distinguished  and  dignified  station  in  which  you  stand, 
and  the  almost  general  prejudice  and  prepossession,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  world  against  those  of  my  complexion. 

I suppose  it  is  a truth  too  well  attested  to  you,  to  need  a proof  here,  that  we  are  a race  of  beings,  who  have  long 
labored  under  the  abuse  and  censure  of  the  world;  that  we  have  long  been  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  contempt;  and  that 
we  have  long  been  considered  rather  as  brutish  than  human,  and  scarcely  capable  of  mental  endowments. 

Sir,  I hope  I may  safely  admit,  in  consequence  of  that  report  which  hath  reached  me,  that  you  are  a man  far  less 
inflexible  in  sentiments  of  this  nature,  than  many  others;  that  you  are  measurably  friendly,  and  well  disposed  towards  us; 
and  that  you  are  willing  and  ready  to  lend  your  aid  and  assistance  to  our  relief,  from  those  many  distresses,  and  numerous 
calamities,  to  which  we  are  reduced.  Now  Sir,  if  this  is  founded  in  truth,  I apprehend  you  will  embrace  every  opportunity, 
to  eradicate  that  train  of  absurd  and  false  ideas  and  opinions,  which  so  generally  prevails  with  respect  to  us;  and  that  your 
sentiments  are  concurrent  with  mine,  which  are,  that  one  universal  Father  hath  given  being  to  us  all;  and  that  he  hath  not 
only  made  us  all  of  one  flesh,  but  that  he  hath  also,  without  partiality,  afforded  us  all  the  same  sensations  and  endowed  us 
all  with  the  same  faculties;  and  that  however  variable  we  may  be  in  society  or  religion,  however  diversified  in  situation  or 
color,  we  are  all  of  the  same  family,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  him. 

Sir,  if  these  are  sentiments  of  which  you  are  fully  persuaded,  I hope  you  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is  the 
indispensable  duty  of  those,  who  maintain  for  themselves  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  who  possess  the  obligations  of 
Christianity,  to  extend  their  power  and  influence  to  the  relief  of  every  part  of  the  human  race,  from  whatever  burden  or 
oppression  they  may  unjustly  labor  under;  and  this,  I apprehend,  a full  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligation  of  these  prin- 
ciples should  lead  all  to.  Sir,  I have  long  been  convinced,  that  if  your  love  for  yourselves,  and  for  those  inestimable  laws, 
which  preserved  to  you  the  rights  of  human  nature,  was  founded  on  sincerity,  you  could  not  but  be  solicitous,  that  every 
individual,  of  whatever  rank  or  distinction,  might  with  you  equally  enjoy  the  blessings  thereof;  neither  could  you  rest  sat- 
isfied short  of  the  most  active  effusion  of  your  exertions,  in  order  to  their  promotion  from  any  state  of  degradation,  to  which 
the  unjustifiable  cruelty  and  barbarism  of  men  may  have  reduced  them. 

Sir,  I freely  and  cheerfully  acknowledge,  that  I am  of  the  African  race,  and  in  that  color  which  is  natural  to  them 
of  the  deepest  dye;  and  it  is  under  a sense  of  the  most  profound  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  that  I now 
confess  to  you,  that  I am  not  under  that  state  of  tyrannical  thralldom  and  inhuman  captivity,  to  which  too  many  of  my 
brethren  are  doomed,  but  that  I have  abundantly  tasted  of  the  fruition  of  those  blessings,  which  proceed  from  that  free  and 
unequalled  liberty  with  which  you  are  favored;  and  which,  I hope,  you  will  willingly  allow  you  have  mercifully  received, 
from  the  immediate  hand  of  that  Being,  from  whom  proceedeth  every  good  and  perfect  Gift.  Sir,  suffer  me  to  recall  to  your 
mind  that  time,  in  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of  the  British  crown  were  exerted,  with  every  powerful  effort,  in  order  to 
reduce  you  to  a state  of  servitude:  look  back,  I entreat  you,  on  the  variety  of  dangers  to  which  you  were  exposed;  reflect 
on  that  time,  in  which  every  human  aid  appeared  unavailable,  and  in  which  even  hope  and  fortitude  wore  the  aspect  of 
inability  to  the  conflict,  and  you  cannot  but  be  led  to  a serious  and  grateful  sense  of  your  miraculous  and  providential 
preservation;  you  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  present  freedom  and  tranquility  which  you  enjoy  you  have  mercifully 
received,  and  that  it  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  Heaven. 
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This,  Sir,  was  a time  when  you  clearly  saw  into  the  injustice  of  a state  of  slavery,  and  in  which  you  had  just  appre- 
hensions of  the  horrors  of  its  condition.  It  was  now  that  your  abhorrence  thereof  was  so  excited,  that  you  publicly  held  forth 
this  true  and  invaluable  doctrine,  which  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  and  remembered  in  all  succeeding  ages:  “We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  and  that  among  these  are,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  Here  was  a time,  in  which  your  tender  feelings 
for  yourselves  had  engaged  you  thus  to  declare,  you  were  then  impressed  with  proper  ideas  of  the  great  violation  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  free  possession  of  those  blessings,  to  which  you  were  entitled  by  nature;  but.  Sir,  how  pitiable  is  it  to  reflect, 
that  although  you  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Father  of  Mankind,  and  of  his  equal  and  impartial  dis- 
tribution of  these  rights  and  privileges,  which  he  hath  conferred  upon  them,  that  you  should  at  the  same  time  counteract 
his  mercies,  in  detaining  by  fraud  and  violence  so  numerous  a part  of  my  brethren,  under  groaning  captivity  and  cruel 
oppression,  that  you  should  at  the  same  time  be  found  guilty  of  that  most  criminal  act,  which  you  professedly  detested  in 
others,  with  respect  to  yourselves. 

I suppose  that  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  my  brethren,  is  too  extensive  to  need  a recital  here;  neither  shall 
I presume  to  prescribe  methods  by  which  they  may  be  relieved,  otherwise  than  by  recommending  to  you  and  all  others,  to 
wean  yourselves  from  those  narrow  prejudices  which  you  have  imbibed  with  respect  to  them,  and  as  Job  proposed  to  his 
friends,  “put  your  soul  in  their  souls’  stead”;  thus  shall  your  hearts  be  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevolence  towards 
them;  and  thus  shall  you  need  neither  the  direction  of  myself  or  others,  in  what  manner  to  proceed  herein.  And  now.  Sir, 
although  my  sympathy  and  affection  for  my  brethren  hath  caused  my  enlargement  thus  far,  I ardently  hope,  that  your 
candor  and  generosity  will  plead  with  you  in  my  behalf,  when  I make  known  to  you,  that  it  was  not  originally  my  design; 
but  having  taken  up  my  pen  in  order  to  direct  to  you,  as  a present,  a copy  of  an  Almanac,  which  I have  calculated  for  the 
succeeding  year,  I was  unexpectedly  and  unavoidably  led  thereto. 

This  calculation  is  the  production  of  my  arduous  study,  in  this  my  advanced  stage  of  life;  for  having  long  had 
unbounded  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  nature,  I have  had  to  gratify  my  curiosity  herein,  through  my 
own  assiduous  application  to  Astronomical  Study,  in  which  I need  not  recount  to  you  the  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages, 
which  I have  had  to  encounter.  And  although  I had  almost  declined  to  make  my  calculation  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  time  which  I had  allotted  therefore,  being  taken  up  at  the  Federal  Territory,  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrew  Elli- 
cott,  yet  finding  myself  under  several  engagements  to  Printers  of  this  state,  to  whom  I had  communicated  my  design,  on  my 
return  to  my  place  of  residence,  I industriously  applied  myself  thereto,  which  I hope  I have  accomplished  with  correctness 
and  accuracy;  a copy  of  which  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  direct  to  you,  and  which  I humbly  request  you  will  favorably 
receive;  and  although  you  may  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  it  after  its  publication,  yet  I choose  to  send  it  to  you  in  man- 
uscript previous  thereto,  that  thereby  you  might  not  only  have  an  earlier  inspection,  but  that  you  might  also  view  it  in  my 
own  hand  writing. 

And  now.  Sir,  I shall  conclude,  and  subscribe  myself,  with  the  most  profound  respect.  Your  most  obedient  humble 

servant, 

BENJAMIN  BANNEKER. 
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To  Mr.  BENJAMIN  BANNEKER. 

Philadelphia,  August  30,  1791. 

SIR, 

I THANK  you,  sincerely,  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  and  for  the  Almanac  it  contained.  No  body  wishes 
more  than  I do,  to  see  such  proofs  as  you  exhibit,  that  nature  has  given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to  those  of  the 
other  colors  of  men;  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  want  of  them,  is  owing  merely  to  the  degraded  condition  of  their  exis- 
tence, both  in  Africa  and  America.  I can  add  with  truth,  that  no  body  wishes  more  ardently  to  see  a good  system  com- 
menced, for  raising  the  condition,  both  of  their  body  and  mind,  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  the  imbecility  of  their 
present  existence,  and  other  circumstances,  which  cannot  be  neglected,  will  admit. 

I have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  your  Almanac  to  Monsieur  de  Condozett,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  and  Member  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  because  I considered  it  as  a document,  to  which  your  whole  color  had 
a right  for  their  justification,  against  the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  of  them. 

I am  with  great  esteem.  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  Humble  Servant, 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


1.  Why  do  you  think  Benjamin  Banneker  chose  Thomas  Jefferson — the  secretary  of  state — as  the 
recipient  of  his  appeal  rather  than,  say.  President  Washington? 

2.  What  arguments  did  Banneker  make  for  ending  slavery  and  improving  the  conditions  of  African 
Americans?  Do  you  think  he  had  realistic  expectations?  Why  or  why  not? 
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7-7  Backcountry  Turmoil  Puts  the  New  Government  to  the  Test  (1794) 

On  March  3,  1781,  Congress  passed  an  excise  tax  on  whiskey  as  part  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  financial 
plan.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  backcountry,  already  embroiled  in  Indian  affairs,  erupted  over  what 
in  essence  was  a new  tax  on  their  staple  crop — corn.  Farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  turning  their  corn  into 
whiskey  because  it  was  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  transport  the  crop  to  seaport  markets.  General 
disregard  for  the  new  tax  and  sporadic  acts  of  violence  led  Hamilton  to  encourage  President  Wash- 
ington to  use  military  force  to  put  down  the  "rebellion." 

Source:  Claypoole's  Daily  Advertiser,  August  11,  1794 

http://www.earlyamerica.com/earlyamerica/milestones/whiskey/text.html 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  combinations  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws  laying  duties  upon  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States  and 
upon  stills  have  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  those  laws  existed  in  some  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  whereas,  the  said  combinations,  proceeding  in  a manner  subversive  equally  of  the  just  authority  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  have  hitherto  effected  their  dangerous  and  criminal  purpose  by  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain irregular  meetings  whose  proceedings  have  tended  to  encourage  and  uphold  the  spirit  of  opposition  by 
misrepresentations  of  the  laws  calculated  to  render  them  odious;  by  endeavors  to  deter  those  who  might  be  so  disposed  from 
accepting  offices  under  them  through  fear  of  public  resentment  and  of  injury  to  person  and  property,  and  to  compel  those 
who  had  accepted  such  offices  by  actual  violence  to  surrender  or  forbear  the  execution  of  them;  by  circulation  vindictive 
menaces  against  all  those  who  should  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  said  laws,  or  who, 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  to  a sense  of  obligation,  should  themselves  comply  therewith;  by  actually  injuring 
and  destroying  the  property  of  persons  who  were  understood  to  have  so  complied;  by  inflicting  cruel  and  humiliating  pun- 
ishments upon  private  citizens  for  no  other  cause  than  that  of  appearing  to  be  the  friends  of  the  laws;  by  intercepting  the 
public  officers  on  the  highways,  abusing,  assaulting,  and  otherwise  ill  treating  them;  by  going  into  their  houses  in  the 
night,  gaining  admittance  by  force,  taking  away  their  papers,  and  committing  other  outrages,  employing  for  these  unwar- 
rantable purposes  the  agency  of  armed  banditti  disguised  in  such  manner  as  for  the  most  part  to  escape  discovery; 

And  whereas,  the  endeavors  of  the  legislature  to  obviate  objections  to  the  said  laws  by  lowering  the  duties  and  by 
other  alterations  conducive  to  the  convenience  of  those  whom  they  immediately  affect  (though  they  have  given  satisfac- 
tion in  other  quarters),  and  the  endeavors  of  the  executive  officers  to  conciliate  a compliance  with  the  laws  by  explanations, 
by  forbearance,  and  even  by  particular  accommodations  founded  on  the  suggestion  of  local  considerations,  have  been  dis- 
appointed of  their  effect  by  the  machinations  of  persons  whose  industry  to  excite  resistance  has  increased  with  every 
appearance  of  a disposition  among  the  people  to  relax  in  their  opposition  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  laws,  insomuch  that 
many  persons  in  the  said  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  have  at  length  been  hardy  enough  to  perpetrate  acts,  which  I am 
advised  amount  to  treason,  being  overt  acts  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  the  said  persons  having  on  the  16th 
and  17th  of  July  last  past  proceeded  in  arms  (on  the  second  day  amounting  to  several  hundreds)  to  the  house  of  John 
Neville,  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  fourth  survey  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania;  having  repeatedly  attacked  the  said 
house  with  the  persons  therein,  wounding  some  of  them;  having  seized  David  Lenox,  marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  previous  thereto  had  been  fired  upon  while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  by  a party  of  armed  men,  detaining  him 
for  some  time  prisoner,  till,  for  the  preservation  of  his  fife  and  the  obtaining  of  his  liberty,  he  found  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  stipulations  to  forbear  the  execution  of  certain  official  duties  touching  processes  issuing  out  of  a court  of  the  United 
States;  and  having  finally  obliged  the  said  inspector  of  the  revenue  and  the  said  marshal  from  considerations  of  personal 
safety  to  fly  from  that  part  of  the  country,  in  order,  by  a circuitous  route,  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  government,  avowing 
as  the  motives  of  these  outrageous  proceedings  an  intention  to  prevent  by  force  of  arms  the  execution  of  the  said  laws,  to 
oblige  the  said  inspector  of  the  revenue  to  renounce  his  said  office,  to  withstand  by  open  violence  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  compel  thereby  an  alteration  in  the  measures  of  the  legislature  and  a repeal  of 
the  laws  aforesaid; 

And  whereas,  by  a law  of  the  United  States  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,”  it  is  enacted  that  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  opposed  or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  any  state  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  that  act,  the  same  being  noti- 
fied by  an  associate  justice  or  the  district  judge,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the 
militia  of  such  state  to  suppress  such  combinations  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed.  And  if  the  militia  of  a 
state,  when  such  combinations  may  happen,  shall  refuse  or  be  insufficient  to  suppress  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President,  if  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  in  session,  to  call  forth  and  employ  such  numbers  of  the 
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militia  of  any  other  state  or  states  most  convenient  thereto  as  may  be  necessary;  and  the  use  of  the  militia  so  to  be  called 
forth  may  be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session; 
Provided  always,  that,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  to  use  the  military  force  hereby 
directed  to  be  called  forth,  the  President  shall  forthwith,  and  previous  thereto,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insur- 
gents to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a limited  time; 

And  whereas,  James  Wilson,  an  associate  justice,  on  the  4th  instant,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  did  from  evidence 
which  had  been  laid  before  him  notify  to  me  that  “in  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Allegany,  in  Pennsylvania,  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  opposed  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshal  of  that  district”; 

And  whereas,  it  is  in  my  judgment  necessary  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  take  measures  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  in  order  to  suppress  the  combinations  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed;  and  1 have  accord- 
ingly determined  so  to  do,  feeling  the  deepest  regret  for  the  occasion,  but  withal  the  most  solemn  conviction  that  the 
essential  interests  of  the  Union  demand  it,  that  the  very  existence  of  government  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  social 
order  are  materially  involved  in  the  issue,  and  that  the  patriotism  and  firmness  of  all  good  citizens  are  seriously  called  upon, 
as  occasions  may  require,  to  aid  in  the  effectual  suppression  of  so  fatal  a spirit; 

Therefore,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  proviso  above  recited,  I.  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  command  all  persons,  being  insurgents,  as  aforesaid,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  September  next  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes.  And  I do  moreover  warn  all  persons 
whomsoever  against  aiding,  abetting,  or  comforting  the  perpetrators  of  the  aforesaid  treasonable  acts;  and  do  require  all  offi- 
cers and  other  citizens,  according  to  their  respective  duties  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent and  suppress  such  dangerous  proceedings. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and 
signed  the  same  with  my  hand.  Done  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  seventh  day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  nineteenth. 

G.  WASHINGTON, 

By  the  President,  Edm.  Randolph 


1.  Why  did  Washington  call  out  the  militia  rather  than  use  the  army  to  put  down  the  Whiskey 
Rebellion?  Why  do  you  think  so  many  militiamen  (12,900)  responded  to  the  call? 

2.  What  effect  did  Washington's  response  to  this  domestic  crisis  have  on  questions  regarding  the 
power  of  the  central  government?  What  do  you  think  Jefferson's  reaction  was  to  Washington's 
proclamation? 
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7-8  George  Washington,  Farewell  Address  (1796) 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  was  similar  to  one  he  had  prepared  with  the  help  pf  James  Madison  at 
the  end  of  his  first  term,  when  he  had  contemplated  retiring  from  public  office.  In  May  1796,  Washington 
wrote  a first  draft  of  a new  address  based  on  Madison's  old  notes,  then  presented  manuscript  to 
Alexander  Flamilton  for  revisions.  Flamilton  rewrote  the  document,  careful  to  preserve  Washington's 
ideas  or  "sentiments,"  as  he  liked  to  call  them.  The  result,  rewritten  again  by  Washington  in  a final  ver- 
sion, was  a product  of  adoption  and  adaption,  but  nonetheless  representing  the  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
principles  of  the  retiring  president.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  his  speeches,  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  was  never  actually  delivered  orally.  It  first  appeared  in  Philadelphia's  American  Daily  Advertiser 
on  September  19,  1796,  and  was  later  reprinted  in  other  newspapers. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations.  Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this 
conduct.  And  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  a great  nation  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a people  always  guided  by  an 
exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  . . . 

In  the  execution  of  such  a plan  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attachments  for  others  should  be  excluded,  and  that,  in  place  of  them  just  and  amicable 
feelings  toward  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred  or  an  habitual  fond- 
ness is  in  some  degree  a slave.  It  is  a slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  . . . 

The  nation  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resentment  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
culations of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion  what 
reason  would  reject.  . . . 

So,  likewise,  a passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the 
favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and 
infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter 
without  adequate  inducement  or  justification.  . . . 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions  to  practice 
the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils!  Such  an  attachment  of  a small  or 
weak  toward  a great  and  powerful  nation  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful 
foes  of  republican  government.  . . . 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relation,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  per- 
fect good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  no,  or  a very  remote,  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged 
in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise 
in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected; 
when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambi- 
tion, rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 
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It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world,  so  far,  I mean,  as 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it.  For  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engagements. 
I hold  the  maxim  of  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I repeat,  there- 
fore, let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise 
to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable  establishments  on  a respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even  our 
commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  an  impartial  hand,  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  preference;  . 
. . constantly  keeping  in  view  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from  another;  that  it  must  pay 
with  a portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance  it  may  place 
itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not 
giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illu- 
sion which  experience  must  cure,  which  a just  pride  ought  to  discard. 


1.  Explain. why  Washington  warns  against  habitual  hatred  or  fondness  for  other  countries? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  foreign  policy  for  America  proposed  by  Washington  in  this  address. 
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7-9  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  (1798) 

Written  in  response  to  fears  of  war  with  Revolutionary  France,  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  also  sought 
to  injure  the  new  Jeffersonian  Republican  party  which,  it  was  thought,  harbored  support  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government.  The  high  number  of  recent  immigrants  active  in  the  party  was  also  seen  as  evi- 
dence of  disloyalty.  The  acts  triggered  several  constitutional  disputes  and  some  were  imprisoned.  The 
election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  ended  the  enforcement  of  these  infamous  laws,  though 
elements  of  them  were  utilized  years  later. 


The  Alien  Act 

June  25,  1798.  Statute  II.,  Chap.  LVIII.-An  Act  Concerning  Aliens 

SECTION  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  act,  to  order 
all  such  aliens  as  he  shall  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  have  reasonable  grounds 
to  suspect  are  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations  against  the  government  thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  within  such  time  as  shall  be  expressed  in  such  order,  which  order  shall  be  served  on  such  alien 
by  delivering  him  a copy  thereof,  or  leaving  the  same  at  his  usual  abode,  and  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
by  the  marshal  or  other  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  directed.  And  in  case  any  alien,  so  ordered  to  depart,  shall  be 
found  at  large  within  the  United  States  after  the  time  limited  in  such  order  for  his  departure,  and  not  having  obtained  a 
license  from  the  President  to  reside  therein,  or  having  obtained  such  license  shall  not  have  conformed  thereto,  every  such 
alien  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  shall  never  after  be  admitted  to 
become  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  Provided  always  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  alien  so  ordered  to  depart  shall 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  by  evidence  to  be  taken  before  such  person  or  persons  as  the  President  shall  direct 
who  are  for  that  purpose  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that  no  injury  or  danger  to  the  United  States  will  arise  from 
suffering  such  alien  to  reside  therein,  the  President  may  grant  a license  to  such  alien  to  remain  within  the  United  States  for 
such  time  as  he  shall  judge  proper,  and  at  such  place  as  he  may  designate.  And  the  President  may  also  require  of  such  alien 
to  enter  into  a bond  to  the  United  States,  in  such  penal  sum  as  he  may  direct,  with  one  or  more  sufficient  sureties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  person  authorized  by  the  President  to  take  the  same,  conditioned  for  the  good  behavior  of  such  alien 
during  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  not  violating  his  license,  which  license  the  President  may  revoke  whenever 
he  shall  think  proper. 

SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  is  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  may  deem  it 
necessary  for  the  public  safety,  to  order  to  be  removed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  any  alien  who  may  or  shall  be  in  prison 
in  pursuance  of  this  act;  and  to  cause  to  be  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  United  States  such  of  those  aliens  as  shall  have  been 
ordered  to  depart  therefrom  and  shall  not  have  obtained  a license  as  aforesaid,  in  all  cases  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  public  safety  requires  a speedy  removal.  And  if  any  alien  so  removed  or  sent  out  of  the  United  States  by  the  Pres- 
ident shall  voluntarily  return  thereto,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  such  alien  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  so  long  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  public  safety  may  require. 

SEC.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  come  into  any  port 
of  the  United  States  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  shall  immediately  on  his  arrival  make  report  in  writing  to  the  collector, 
or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  of  such  port,  of  all  aliens,  if  any,  on  board  his  vessel,  specifying  their  names,  age,  the 
place  of  nativity,  the  country  from  which  they  shall  have  come,  the  nation  to  which  they  belong  and  owe  allegiance,  their 
occupation  and  a description  of  their  persons,  as  far  as  he  shall  be  informed  thereof,  and  on  failure,  every  such  master  and 
commander  shall  forfeit  and  pay  three  hundred  dollars,  for  the  payment  whereof  on  default  of  such  master  or  commander, 
such  vessel  shall  also  be  holden,  and  may  by  such  collector  or  other  officer  of  the  customs  be  detained.  And  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  collector,  or  other  officer  of  the  customs,  forthwith  to  transmit  to  the  office  of  the  department  of  state  true 
copies  of  all  such  returns. 

SEC.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  shall  respectively  have  cog- 
nizance of  all  crimes  and  offences  against  this  act.  And  all  marshals  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States  are  required  to 
execute  all  precepts  and  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  in  pursuance  or  by  virtue  of  this  act. 
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SEC.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  alien  who  may  be  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to  take  with  him  such  part  of  his  goods,  chattels,  or  other  property,  as  he  may  find  convenient; 
and  all  property  left  in  the  United  States  by  any  alien,  who  may  be  removed,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  remain  subject  to 
his  order  and  disposal,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

SEC.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  and  during  the  term  of  two  years  from 
the  passing  thereof. 


APPROVED,  June  25,  1 198. -Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States,  ed.  1850,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  570-572. 

The  Second  Alien  Act 

July  6,  1798.  Statute  II.,  Chap.  LXVI.-An  Act  respecting  Alien  Enemies 

SECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  whenever  there  shall  be  a declared  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  nation  or  government, 
or  any  invasion  or  predatory  incursion  shall  be  perpetrated,  attempted,  or  threatened  against  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  by  any  foreign  nation  or  government,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  make  public  proclamation  of  the 
event,  all  natives,  citizens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  the  hostile  nation  or  government,  being  males  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  upwards,  who  shall  be  within  the  United  States,  and  not  actually  naturalized,  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended, 
restrained,  secured  and  removed,  as  alien  enemies.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rized, in  any  event,  as  aforesaid,  by  his  proclamation  thereof  or  other  public  act,  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be  observed,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  towards  the  aliens  who  shall  become  liable,  as  aforesaid;  the  manner  and  degree  of  the 
restraint  to  which  they  shall  be  subject,  and  in  what  cases,  and  upon  what  security  their  residence  shall  be  permitted,  and 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  those,  who,  not  being  permitted  to  reside  within  the  United  States,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
depart  therefrom;  and  to  establish  any  other  regulations  which  shall  be  found  necessary  in  the  premises  and  for  the  public 
safety:  Provided,  that  aliens  resident  within  the  United  States,  who  shall  become  liable  as  enemies,  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
and  who  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  actual  hostility,  or  other  crime  against  the  public  safety,  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
recovery,  disposal,  and  removal  of  their  goods  and  effects,  and  for  their  departure,  the  full  time  which  is,  or  shall  be  stip- 
ulated by  any  treaty,  where  any  shall  have  been  between  the  United  States  and  the  hostile  nation  or  government,  of  which 
they  shall  be  natives,  citizens,  denizens  or  subjects:  and  when  no  such  treaty  shall  have  existed,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  ascertain  and  declare  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  public  safety,  and  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  national  hospitality. 

SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  after  any  proclamation  shall  be  made  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sev- 
eral courts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  state,  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  several  judges  and  justices  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  they  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  respectively,  authorized  upon  complaint,  against  any  alien  or 
alien  enemies,  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  resident  and  at  large  within  such  jurisdiction  or  district,  to  the  danger  of  the 
public  peace  or  safety,  and  contrary  to  the  tenor  or  intent  of  such  proclamation,  or  other  regulations  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  and  may  establish  in  the  premises,  to  cause  such  alien  or  aliens  to  be  duly  apprehended  and  con- 
vened before  such  court,  judge  or  justice;  and  after  a full  examination  and  hearing  on  such  complaint,  and  sufficient  cause 
therefor  appearing,  shall  and  may  order  such  alien  or  aliens  to  be  removed  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
give  such  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour,  or  to  be  otherwise  restrained,  conformably  to  the  proclamation  or  regulations 
which  shall  or  may  be  established  as  aforesaid,  and  may  imprison,  or  otherwise  secure  such  alien  or  aliens,  until  the  order 
which  shall  and  may  be  made,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  performed. 

SEC.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal  of  the  district  in  which  any  alien  enemy  shall 
be  apprehended,  who  by  condemnment  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  order  of  any  court  judge  or  justice,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  required  to  depart,  and  to  be  removed,  as  aforesaid,  to  provide  therefor,  and  to  execute  such  order,  by  himself  or  his 
deputy,  or  other  discreet  person  or  persons  to  be  employed  by  him,  by  causing  a removal  of  such  alien  out  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States;  and  for  such  removal  the  marshal  shall  have  the  warrant  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  court,  judge  or  justice  ordering  the  same,  as  the  case  may  be. 

APPROVED,  July  6,  17 98. -Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States,  ed.  of  1850,  Vol.  I.,  p.  577. 
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The  Sedition  Act 

July  14,  1798.  Chap.  LXXIV.-An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act,  entitled  ”An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States” 

SECTION  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  if  any  persons  shall  unlawfully  combine  or  conspire  together,  with  intent  to  oppose  any  measure  or  mea- 
sures of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  are  or  shall  be  directed  by  proper  authority,  or  to  impede  the  opera- 
tion of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  to  intimidate  or  prevent  any  person  holding  a place  of  office  in  or  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  from  undertaking,  performing  or  executing,  his  trust  or  duty;  and  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons, with  intent  as  aforesaid,  shall  counsel,  advise  or  attempt  to  procure  any  insurrection,  riot,  unlawful  assembly,  or 
combination,  whether  such  conspiracy,  threatening,  counsel,  advice,  or  attempt  shall  have  the  proposed  effect  or  not,  he  or 
they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a high  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  juris- 
diction thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  during  a term  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  exceeding  five  years;  and  further,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  may  be  holden  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour  in  such  sum,  and  for  such  time,  as  the  said  court  may  direct. 

SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be 
written,  printed,  uttered  or  published,  or  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  assist  or  aid  in  writing,  printing,  uttering  or  pub- 
lishing any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either  house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said 
President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  or  any  of  them, 
the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any  unlawful 
combinations  therein,  for  opposing  (or  resisting  any  law  of  the  United  States,)  or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
resist,  oppose,  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act,  or  to  aid,  encourage  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against 
the  United  States,  their  people  or  government,  then  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted  before  any  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years. 

SEC.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared.  That  if  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under  this  act,  for  the  writing  or  pub- 
lishing any  libel  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant,  upon  the  trial  of  the  cause,  to  give  in  evidence  in  his 
defence,  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publication  charged  as  a libel.  And  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  cause,  shall 
have  a right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

SEC.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  until  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one,  and  no  longer:  Provided,  that  the  expiration  of  the  act  shall  not  prevent  or  defeat  a prosecution  and 
punishment  of  any  offence  against  the  law,  during  the  time  it  shall  be  in  force. 

APPROVED,  July  14,  17 98. -Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States,  ed.,  of  1850,  Vol.  I.,  p.  596. 


1.  Summarize  rights  that  are  given  to  the  President  in  the  First  and  Second  Alien  Acts.  How  are  these 
acts  intended  to  protect  the  nation? 

2.  Summarize  the  Sedition  Act.  What  limits  are  placed  on  freedom  of  speech  and  press  by  this  Act? 
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7-10  Questions  of  Constitutionality  and  the  Roots  of  Nullification  (1798) 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798,  proposed  by  Federalists  in  Congress  and  sanctioned  by  President 
Adams,  not  only  targeted  foreigners  in  the  United  States,  but  limited  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  for  all  citizens.  Republicans  saw  the  four  measures  as  highly  partisan  (which  they  were)  and  chose 
to  challenge  their  constitutionality.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison,  working  in  union  with  the 
state  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  drafted  resolutions  denouncing  the  acts  and  advanced  the 
theories  of  nullification  and  interposition.  Neither  state,  however,  actually  took  steps  to  nullify  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  interpose  their  authority  against  the  measures. 

Source:  The  Avalon  Project  at  the  Yale  Law  School 

http://www.yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/virres.htm 

http://www.yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/kenres.htm 

VIRGINIA  RESOLUTION:  1798 

RESOLVED,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  doth  unequivocally  express  a firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  against  every  aggression  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  that  they  will  support  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  all  measures  warranted  by  the  former. 

That  this  assembly  most  solemnly  declares  a warm  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  to  maintain  which  it 
pledges  all  its  powers;  and  that  for  this  end,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every  infraction  of  those  principles 
which  constitute  the  only  basis  of  that  Union,  because  a faithful  observance  of  them,  can  alone  secure  its  existence  and  the 
public  happiness. 

That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  as 
resulting  from  the  compact,  to  which  the  states  are  parties;  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  con- 
stituting the  compact;  as  no  further  valid  that  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that  in  case 
of  a deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  states  who  are  par- 
ties thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining 
within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them. 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  regret,  that  a spirit  has  in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested 
by  the  federal  government,  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter  which  defines  them; 
and  that  implications  have  appeared  of  a design  to  expound  certain  general  phrases  (which  having  been  copied  from  the 
very  limited  grant  of  power,  in  the  former  articles  of  confederation  were  the  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued)  so  as  to  destroy 
the  meaning  and  effect,  of  the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily  explains  and  limits  the  general  phrases;  and  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  states  by  degrees,  into  one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  tendency  and  inevitable  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  to  transform  the  present  republican  system  of  the  United  States,  into  an  absolute,  or  at  best  a mixed  monarchy. 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  particularly  protest  against  the  palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  two  late  cases  of  the  “Alien  and  Sedition  Acts”  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress;  the  first  of  which  exer- 
cises a power  no  where  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  and  which  by  uniting  legislative  and  judicial  powers  to  those 
of  executive,  subverts  the  general  principles  of  free  government;  as  well  as  the  particular  organization,  and  positive  provi- 
sions of  the  federal  constitution;  and  the  other  of  which  acts,  exercises  in  like  manner,  a power  not  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution, but  on  the  contrary,  expressly  and  positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the  amendments  thereto;  a power,  which  more  than 
any  other,  ought  to  produce  universal  alarm,  because  it  is  leveled  against  that  right  of  freely  examining  public  characters  and 
measures,  and  of  free  communication  among  the  people  thereon,  which  has  ever  been  justly  deemed,  the  only  effectual 
guardian  of  every  other  right. 

That  this  state  having  by  its  Convention,  which  ratified  the  federal  Constitution,  expressly  declared,  that  among 
other  essential  rights,  “the  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  of  the  Press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified 
by  any  authority  of  the  United  States,”  and  from  its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  from  every  possible  attack  of 
sophistry  or  ambition,  having  with  other  states,  recommended  an  amendment  for  that  purpose,  which  amendment  was,  in 
due  time,  annexed  to  the  Constitution;  it  would  mark  a reproachable  inconsistency,  and  criminal  degeneracy,  if  an  indif- 
ference were  now  shown,  to  the  most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the  Rights,  thus  declared  and  secured;  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a precedent  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  other. 
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That  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  having  ever  felt,  and  continuing  to  feel,  the  most  sincere  affection 
for  their  brethren  of  the  other  states;  the  truest  anxiety  for  establishing  and  perpetuating  the  union  of  all;  and  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  that  constitution,  which  is  the  pledge  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  instrument  of  mutual  happiness; 
the  General  Assembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like  dispositions  of  the  other  states,  in  confidence  that  they  will  concur 
with  this  commonwealth  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that  the  acts  aforesaid,  are  unconstitutional;  and  that  the 
necessary  and  proper  measures  will  be  taken  by  each,  for  co-operating  with  this  state,  in  maintaining  the  Authorities, 
Rights,  and  Liberties,  referred  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

That  the  Governor  be  desired,  to  transmit  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolutions  to  the  executive  authority  of  each 
of  the  other  states,  with  a request  that  the  same  may  be  communicated  to  the  Legislature  thereof;  and  that  a copy  be  fur- 
nished to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  representing  this  state  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  December  24,  1798. 

KENTUCKY  RESOLUTION;  1799 
Resolutions  in  General  Assembly 

THE  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth  in  general  assembly  convened,  having  maturely  considered 
the  answers  of  sundry  states  in  the  Union,  to  their  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  session,  respecting  certain  unconstitu- 
tional laws  of  Congress,  commonly  called  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  would  be  faithless  indeed  to  themselves,  and  to  those 
they  represent,  were  they  silently  to  acquiesce  in  principles  and  doctrines  attempted  to  be  maintained  in  all  those  answers, 
that  of  Virginia  only  excepted.  To  again  enter  the  field  of  argument,  and  attempt  more  fully  or  forcibly  to  expose  the 
unconstitutionality  of  those  obnoxious  laws,  would,  it  is  apprehended  be  as  unnecessary  as  unavailing. 

We  cannot  however  but  lament,  that  in  the  discussion  of  those  interesting  subjects,  by  sundry  of  the  legislatures 
of  our  sister  states,  unfounded  suggestions,  and  uncandid  insinuations,  derogatory  of  the  true  character  and  principles  of  the 
good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  have  been  substituted  in  place  of  fair  reasoning  and  sound  argument.  Our  opinions  of 
those  alarming  measures  of  the  general  government,  together  with  our  reasons  for  those  opinions,  were  detailed  with 
decency  and  with  temper,  and  submitted  to  the  discussion  and  judgment  of  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  Union. 
Whether  the  decency  and  temper  have  been  observed  in  the  answers  of  most  of  those  states  who  have  denied  or  attempted 
to  obviate  the  great  truths  contained  in  those  resolutions,  we  have  now  only  to  submit  to  a candid  world.  Faithful  to  the  true 
principles  of  the  federal  union,  unconscious  of  any  designs  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  that  Union,  and  anxious  only  to 
escape  the  fangs  of  despotism,  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth  are  regardless  of  censure  or  calumniation. 

Least  however  the  silence  of  this  commonwealth  should  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  and 
principles  advanced  and  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  the  said  answers,  or  least  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  Union,  who  so  widely  differ  from  us  on  those  important  subjects,  should  be  deluded  by  the  expectation,  that  we  shall 
be  deterred  from  what  we  conceive  our  duty;  or  shrink  from  the  principles  contained  in  those  resolutions:  therefore. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  commonwealth  considers  the  federal  union,  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  late  compact,  as  conducive  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  several  states:  That  it  does  now  unequivocally  declare 
its  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  to  that  compact,  agreeable  to  its  obvious  and  real  intention,  and  will  be  among  the  last  to 
seek  its  dissolution:  That  if  those  who  administer  the  general  government  be  permitted  to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  that 
compact,  by  a total  disregard  to  the  special  delegations  of  power  therein  contained,  annihilation  of  the  state  governments,  and 
the  erection  upon  their  ruins,  of  a general  consolidated  government,  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence:  That  the  principle 
and  construction  contended  for  by  sundry  of  the  state  legislatures,  that  the  general  government  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism;  since  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the  gov- 
ernment, and  not  the  constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers:  That  the  several  states  who  formed  that  instrument, 
being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  its  infraction;  and  that  a nullification,  by  those 
sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  colour  of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy:  That  this  commonwealth 
does  upon  the  most  deliberate  reconsideration  declare,  that  the  said  alien  and  sedition  laws,  are  in  their  opinion,  palpable  vio- 
lations of  the  said  constitution;  and  however  cheerfully  it  may  be  disposed  to  surrender  its  opinion  to  a majority  of  its  sister 
states  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  doubtful  policy;  yet,  in  momentous  regulations  like  the  present,  which  so  vitally  wound  the 
best  rights  of  the  citizen,  it  would  consider  a silent  acquiescence  as  highly  criminal:  That  although  this  commonwealth  as  a 
party  to  the  federal  compact;  will  bow  to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  yet  it  does  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  it  will  not  now, 
nor  ever  hereafter,  cease  to  oppose  in  a constitutional  manner,  every  attempt  from  what  quarter  so  ever  offered,  to  violate  that 
compact: 
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AND  FINALLY,  in  order  that  no  pretexts  or  arguments  may  be  drawn  from  a supposed  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  this  commonwealth  in  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws,  and  be  thereby  used  as  precedents  for  similar  future  violations 
of  federal  compact;  this  commonwealth  does  now  enter  against  them,  its  SOLEMN  PROTEST. 

Drafted  February  22,  1799. 


1.  What  was  at  the  heart  of  the  Republican  arguments  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions 
against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts?  Looking  ahead,  what  future  issues  in  American  history  might 
resurrect  a version  of  these  arguments? 

2.  The  Kentucky  Resolution  of  1799  included  here  is  actually  the  second  of  two  documents  issued  by 
the  Kentucky  legislature.  This  second  version  includes  responses  to  objections  voiced  by  northern 
states  to  the  earlier  design.  Why  do  you  think  northern  states  might  be  particularly  troubled  by 
these  resolutions? 
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7-11  Reverend  Peter  Cartwright  on  Cane  Ridge  and  the  "New  Lights"  (1801) 

In  1801,  sixteen-year-old  Peter  Cartwright  witnessed  the  religious  revivals  at  Cane  Ridge  in  Logan  County, 
Kentucky.  Moved  to  the  point  of  conversion,  Cartwright  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  where  he 
became  a deacon  in  1806.  Ordained  an  elder  in  1808,  Cartwright  traveled  Methodist  circuits  through 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  until  1823,  when  he  moved  to  Illinois.  For  most  of  the  next  fifty  years  he  was  a pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A participant  in  Illinois  politics,  Cartwright  served  two 
terms  in  the  state  legislature,  but  was  defeated  in  a bid  for  Congress  in  1846  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
1856  he  published  his  autobiography  from  which  this  excerpt  was  taken. 

Source:  W.  P.  Strickland,  ed..  Autobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright,  The  Backwoods  Preacher,  (New  York: 

Carlton  & Porter,  1856),  30-33. 
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Somewhere  between  1800  and  1801,  in  the  upper  part  of  Kentucky,  at  a memorable  place  called  “Cane  Ridge,”  there  was 
appointed  a sacramental  meeting  by  some  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  which  meeting,  seemingly  unexpected  by  min- 
isters or  people,  the  mighty  power  of  God  was  displayed  in  a very  extraordinary  manner;  many  were  moved  to  tears,  and 
bitter  and  loud  crying  for  mercy.  The  meeting  was  protracted  for  weeks.  Ministers  of  almost  all  denominations  flocked  in 
from  far  and  near.  The  meeting  was  kept  up  by  night  and  day.  Thousands  heard  of  the  mighty  work,  and  came  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  in  carriages  and  wagons.  It  was  supposed  that  there  were  in  attendance  at  times  during  the  meeting  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  thousand  people.  Hundreds  fell  prostrate  under  the  mighty  power  of  God,  as  men  slain  in  battle.  Stands  were 
erected  in  the  woods  from  which  preachers  of  different  Churches  proclaimed  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  it  was  supposed,  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  that  between  one  and  two  thousand  souls  were  happily  and 
powerfully  converted  to  God  during  the  meeting.  It  was  not  unusual  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  to  seven  preachers  to  be 
addressing  the  listening  thousands  at  the  same  time  from  the  different  stands  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  heavenly  fire 
spread  in  almost  every  direction.  It  was  said,  by  truthful  witnesses,  that  at  times  more  than  one  thousand  persons  broke  into 
loud  shouting  all  at  once,  and  that  the  shouts  could  be  heard  for  miles  around.  From  this  camp-meeting,  for  so  it  ought  to 
be  called,  the  news  spread  through  all  the  Churches,  and  through  all  the  land,  and  it  excited  great  wonder  and  surprise;  but 
it  kindled  a religious  flame  that  spread  all  over  Kentucky  and  through  many  other  states.  And  I may  here  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  this  was  the  first  camp-meeting  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  and  here  our  camp-meetings  took  their  rise. 

As  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  ministers  all  united  in  the  blessed  work  at  this  meeting,  when  they 
returned  home  to  their  different  congregations,  and  carried  the  news  of  this  mighty  work,  the  revival  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  land;  but  many  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  synod  of  Kentucky  thought  it  all  disorder,  and  tried  to 
stop  the  work.  They  called  their  preachers  who  were  engaged  in  the  revival  to  account,  and  censured  and  silenced  them. 
These  ministers  then  rose  up  and  unitedly  renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  organized  a Church  of 
their  own,  and  dubbed  it  with  the  name  of  Christian.  Here  was  the  origin  of  what  was  called  the  New  Lights.  They 
renounced  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  all  Church  discipline,  and  professed  to  take  the  New  Testament  for 
their  Church  discipline.  They  established  no  standard  of  doctrine;  every  one  was  to  take  the  New  Testament,  read  it,  and 
abide  his  own  construction  of  it.  Marshall,  M’Namar,  Dunlevy,  Stone,  Huston,  and  others,  were  the  chief  leaders  in  this 
trash  trap.  Soon  a diversity  of  opinion  sprang  up,  and  they  got  into  a Babel  confusion.  Some  preached  Arian,  some 
Socinian,  and  some  Universalist  doctrines;  so  that  in  a few  years  you  could  not  tell  what  was  harped  or  what  was  danced. 
They  adopted  the  mode  of  immersion,  the  water-god  of  all  exclusive  errorists;  and  directly  there  was  a mighty  controversy 
about  the  way  to  heaven,  whether  it  was  by  water  or  by  dry  land. 

In  the  meantime  a remnant  of  preachers  that  broke  off  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1792,  headed 
by  James  O’Kelly,  who  had  formed  a party  because  he  could  not  be  a bishop  in  said  Church,  which  party  he  called  the 
Republican  Methodist  Church,  came  out  to  Kentucky  and  formed  a union  with  these  New  Lights.  Then  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  had  war,  and  rumors  of  war,  almost  on  every  side.  The  dreadful  diversity  of  opinion  among  these  New 
Lights,  their  want  of  any  standard  of  doctrines,  or  regular  Church  discipline,  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  prowling 
wolves  of  any  description. 
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Soon  the  Shaker  priests  came  along,  and  off  went  M’Namar,  Dunlevy,  and  Huston,  into  that  foolish  error.  Marshall 
and  others  retraced  their  steps.  B.  W.  Stone  stuck  to  his  New  Lightism,  and  fought  many  bloodless  battles,  till  he  grew  old 
and  feeble,  and  the  mighty  Alexander  Campbell,  the  great,  arose  and  poured  such  floods  of  regenerating  water  about  the  old 
man’s  cranium,  that  he  formed  a union  with  this  giant  errorist,  and  finally  died,  not  much  lamented  out  of  the  circle  of  a few 
friends.  And  this  is  the  way  with  all  the  New  Lights,  in  the  government,  morals,  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  This  Chris- 
tian, or  New  Light  Church,  is  a feeble  and  scattered  people,  though  there  are  some  good  Christians  among  them.  I suppose 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there  was  hardly  ever  a greater  revival  of  religion  than  at  Cane  Ridge;  and  if  there  had  been 
steady,  Christian  ministers,  settled  in  Gospel  doctrine  and  Church  discipline,  thousands  might  have  been  saved  to  the  Church 
that  wandered  off  in  the  mazes  of  vain,  speculative  divinity,  and  finally  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  fell  back,  turned 
infidel,  and  lost  their  religion  and  their  souls  forever.  But  evidently  a new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  of  God,  and  many, 
very  many,  will  have  cause  to  bless  God  forever  for  this  revival  of  religion  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Zion. 


1.  As  depicted  by  Peter  Cartwright,  what  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Cane  Ridge  camp  meetings? 

2.  What  characteristics  of  life  in  the  backcountry  might  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  evangelical 
Protestantism? 
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7-12  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1803) 

The  Marbury  versus  Madison  case  revolved  around  William  Marbury,  who  had  been  appointed  a justice 
of  the  peace  by  President  John  Adams  two  days  before  Adams  ended  his  term.  The  new  President, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  denied  Marbury  the  position  by  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  James  Madison  not 
to  deliver  the  commission.  Marbury  filed  a lawsuit,  asking  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  a writ  of  man- 
damus, forcing  Madison  to  deliver  the  commission.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  ruled  that  the  court 
was  not  authorized  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  and  more  importantly,  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
decision,  made  it  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  did,  however,  have  the  power  to  declare  legislation 
unconstitutional,  thereby  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  government.  This  is  one  of  the  landmark 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  giving  them  more  authority  than  they  had  previously  held. 


[CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL  DELIVERED  THE  OPINION  OF  THE  COURT.] 

In  the  order  in  which  the  Court  has  viewed  this  subject,  the  following  questions  have  been  considered  and  decided:  1st.  Has 
the  applicant  a right  to  the  commission  he  demands?  2d.  If  he  has  a right,  and  that  right  has  been  violated,  do  the  laws  of 
this  country  afford  him  a remedy?  3d.  If  they  do  afford  him  a remedy,  is  it  a mandamus  issuing  from  this  court?  . . . 

It  is  . . . the  opinion  of  the  Court:  1st.  That  by  signing  the  commission  of  Mr.  Marbury,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appointed  him  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  that  the 
seal  of  the  United  States,  affixed  thereto  by  the  secretary  of  state,  is  conclusive  testimony  of  the  verity  of  the  signature,  and 
of  the  completion  of  the  appointment;  and  that  the  appointment  conferred  on  him  a legal  right  to  the  office  for  the  space 
of  five  years.  2d.  That,  having  this  legal  title  to  the  office,  he  has  a consequent  right  to  the  commission;  a refusal  to  deliver 
which  is  a plain  violation  of  that  right,  for  which  the  laws  of  his  country  afford  him  a remedy.  3d.  It  remains  to  be  inquired 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  remedy  for  which  he  applies?  . . . 

This  ...  is  a plain  case  for  a mandamus,  either  to  deliver  the  commission,  or  a copy  of  it  from  the  record;  and  it 
only  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  it  can  issue  from  this  court? 

The  act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States  authorizes  the  Supreme  Court,  “to  issue  writs  of  man- 
damus, in  cases  warranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of  law,  to  any  courts  appointed  or  persons  holding  office,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.”  The  secretary  of  state,  being  a person  holding  an  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  is  precisely  within  the  letter  of  this  description;  and  if  this  court  is  not  authorized  to  issue  a writ  of  mandamus  to 
such  an  officer,  it  must  be  because  the  law  is  unconstitutional  . . . 

The  Constitution  vests  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  shall,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  . . . 

In  the  distribution  of  this  power,  it  is  declared  that  “the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a state  shall  be  a party.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction.”  . . . 

If  it  had  been  intended  to  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to  apportion  the  judicial  power  between  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  according  to  the  will  of  that  body,  it  would  certainly  have  been  useless  to  have  proceeded  fur- 
ther than  to  have  defined  the  judicial  power,  and  the  tribunals  in  which  it  should  be  vested.  The  subsequent  part  of  the  sec- 
tion is  mere  surplusage,  is  entirely  without  meaning,  . . . 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  is  intended  to  be  without  effect  . . . 

To  enable  this  court,  then,  to  issue  a mandamus,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  an  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  . . . 

The  authority,  therefore,  given  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  Act  establishing  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United 
States,  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to  public  officers,  appears  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  Constitution  . . . 


1.  Summarize  the  reasoning  and  legal  decision  regarding  whether  or  not  withholding  Marbury's 
commission  was  a violation  of  his  right  to  appointment. 

2.  Summarize  the  relationship  that  exists  among  the  Constitution,  the  legislative  branch  of 
government,  and  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  is  discussed  in  this  document?  What  is  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  court  in  relation  to  the  Constitution? 
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JEFFERSON  AND  THE  REPUBLIC 


8-1  "Memoirs  of  a Monticello  Slave,  as  Dictated  to  Charles  Campbell  by  Isaac"  (1847) 

A man  of  many  and  diverse  interests  and  accomplishments,  Thomas  Jefferson  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  figures.  An  enduring  stain  on  his  reputation,  however,  is  the  fact  that  he  kept  slaves  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  This  document  demonstrates  his  qualities  but  the  very  fact  that  it  is  written  by  a man  who 
was  his  slave  points  to  his  shortcomings. 

Old  Master  was  never  seen  to  come  out  before  breakfast-about  8 o’clock.  If  it  was  warm  weather  he  wouldn't  ride  out  till 
evening:  studied  upstairs  till  bell  ring  for  dinner.  When  writing  he  had  a copyin’  machine.  While  he  was  a-writin'  he 
wouldn’t  suffer  nobody  to  come  in  his  room.  Had  a dumb-waiter;  when  he  wanted  anything  he  had  nothin’  to  do  but  turn 
a crank  and  the  dumb-waiter  would  bring  him  water  or  fruit  on  a plate  or  anything  he  wanted.  Old  Master  had  abundance 
of  books;  sometimes  would  have  twenty  of  ‘em  down  on  the  floor  at  once-read  fust  one,  then  tother.  Isaac  has  often  won- 
dered how  Old  Master  came  to  have  such  a mighty  head;  read  so  many  of  them  books;  and  when  they  go  to  him  to  ax  him 
anything,  he  go  right  straight  to  the  book  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  He  talked  French  and  Italian.  Madzay  talked  with  him; 
his  place  was  called  Colle.  General  Redhazel  (Riedesel)  stayed  there.  He  (Mazzei)  lived  at  Monticello  with  Old  Master 
some  time.  Didiot,  a Frenchman,  married  his  daughter  Peggy,  a heavy  chunky  looking  woman-mighty  handsome.  She  had 
a daughter  Frances  and  a son  Francis;  called  the  daughter  Franky.  Mazzei  brought  to  Monticello  Antonine,  Jovanini, 
Francis,  Modena,  and  Belligrini,  all  gardeners.  My  Old  Master’s  garden  was  monstrous  large:  two  rows  of  palings,  all 
‘round  ten  feet  high. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  a clock  in  his  kitchen  at  Monticello;  never  went  into  the  kitchen  except  to  wind  up  the  clock. 
He  never  would  have  less  than  eight  covers  at  dinner  if  nobody  at  table  but  himself.  Had  from  eight  to  thirty-two  covers 
for  dinner.  Plenty  of  wine,  best  old  Antigua  rum  and  cider;  very  fond  of  wine  and  water.  Isaac  never  heard  of  his  being  dis- 
guised in  drink.  He  kept  three  fiddles;  played  in  the  arternoons  and  sometimes  arter  supper.  This  was  in  his  early  time. 
When  he  begin  to  git  so  old,  he  didn't  play.  Kept  a spinnet  made  mostly  in  shape  of  a harpsichord;  his  daughter  played  on 
it.  Mr.  Fauble,  a Frenchman  that  lived  at  Mr.  Walker’s,  a music  man,  used  to  come  to  Monticello  and  tune  it.  There  was  a 
fortepiano  and  a guitar  there.  Never  seed  anybody  play  on  them  but  the  French  people.  Isaac  never  could  git  acquainted 
with  them;  could  hardly  lam  their  names.  Mr.  Jefferson  always  singing  when  ridin’  or  walkin’ ; hardly  see  him  anywhar  out- 
doors but  what  he  was  a-singin’.  Had  a fine  clear  voice,  sung  minnits  (minuets)  and  sich;  fiddled  in  the  parlor.  Old  Master 
very  kind  to  servants. 

The  fust  year  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  President,  he  took  Isaac  on  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  then  about  fifteen 
years  old;  traveled  on  horseback  in  company  with  a Frenchman  named  Joseph  Rattiff  and  Jim  Hemings,  a body  servant. 
Fust  day’s  journey  they  went  from  Monticello  to  old  Nat  Gordon’s,  on  the  Fredericksburg  road,  next  day  to  Fredericksburg, 
then  to  Georgetown,  crossed  the  Potomac  there,  and  so  to  Philadelphia-eight  days  a-goin’.  Had  two  ponies  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson’s tother  riding  horse  Odin.  Mr.  Jefferson  went  in  the  phaeton.  Bob  Hemings  drove;  changed  horses  on  the  road. 
When  they  got  to  Philadelphia,  Isaac  stayed  three  days  at  Mr.  Jefferson’s  house.  Then  he  was  bound  prentice  to  one  Bring- 
house,  a tinner;  he  lived  in  the  direction  of  the  Waterworks.  Isaac  remembers  seeing  the  image  of  a woman  thar  holding  a 
goose  in  her  hand-the  water  spouting  out  of  the  goose’s  mouth.  This  was  the  head  of  Market  Street.  Bringhouse  was  a short, 
mighty  small,  neat-made;  treated  Isaac  very  well.  Went  thar  to  lam  the  tinner’s  trade.  Fust  week  larnt  to  cut  out  and  sodder; 
make  little  pepper  boxes  and  graters  and  sich,  out  of  scraps  of  tin,  so  as  not  to  waste  any  till  he  had  lamt.  Then  to  making 
cups.  Every  Sunday  Isaac  would  go  to  the  President’s  house-large  brick  house,  many  windows;  same  house  Ginral  Wash- 
ington lived  in  before  when  he  was  President.  Old  Master  used  to  talk  to  me  mighty  free  and  ax  me,  “How  you  come  on 
Isaac,  laming  de  tin  business?”  As  soon  as  he  could  make  cups  pretty  well,  he  earned  three  or  four  to  show  him.  Isaac  made 
four  dozen  pint  cups  a day  and  larnt  to  tin  copper  and  sheets  (sheet  iron)-make  ‘em  tin.  He  lived  four  years  with  Old  Bring- 
house. One  time  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  to  Bringhouse  to  tin  his  copper  kittles  and  pans  for  kitchen  use;  Bringhouse  sent  Isaac 
and  another  prentice  thar-a  white  boy  named  Charles;  can’t  think  of  his  other  name.  Isaac  was  the  only  black  boy  in  Bring- 
house’s  shop.  When  Isaac  earned  the  cups  to  his  Old  Master  to  show  him,  he  was  mightily  pleased.  Said,  “Isaac  you  are 
lamin  mighty  fast;  I bleeve  I must  send  you  back  to  Vaginny  to  car  on  the  tin  business.  You  is  growin  too  big;  no  use  for 
you  to  stay  here  no  longer.” 


1.  Analyize  Isaac's  account  of  the  "Old  Master's"  lifestyle.  How  would  you  characterize  his  leisure? 
What  seems  to  be  his  demeanor  toward  his  slaves? 

2.  What  does  this  first  hand  account  reveal  about  different  aspects  of  the  life  of  a slave? 
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8-2  Thomas  Jefferson,  "First  Inaugural  Address"  (1801) 

Years  after  his  presidency,  Thomas  Jefferson  would  call  the  election  of  1800  "as  real  a revolution  in  the 
principles  of  our  government  as  that  of  1776  was  in  its  form."  His  view  of  an  agrarian  republic  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  what  he  saw  as  the  Federalists  trend  towards  increasing  national  power  and  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts  were,  he  thought,  threatening  civil  liberties.  His  First  Inaugural  Address  advanced 
many  of  the  notions  of  what  would  be  called  Jefferson  Democracy. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first  executive  office  of  our  country,  I avail  myself  of  the  presence  of  that  por- 
tion of  my  fellow  citizens  which  is  here  assembled  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  look  toward  me,  to  declare  a sincere  consciousness  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents,  and  that  I approach  it  with 
those  anxious  and  awful  presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so  justly  inspire. 
A rising  nation,  spread  over  a wide  and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the  rich  productions  of  their  industry, 
engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power  and  forget  right,  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  eye-when  I contemplate  these  transcendent  objects  and  see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  this  beloved 
country  committed  to  the  issue  and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I shrink  from  the  contemplation  and  humble  myself  before  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Utterly  indeed  should  I despair  did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  I here  see  remind  me 
that  in  the  other  high  authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution  I shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  zeal  on 
which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties.  To  you  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged  with  the  sovereign  functions  of  legislation, 
and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I look  with  encouragement  for  that  guidance  and  support  which  may  enable  us  to  steer 
with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  we  are  all  embarked  amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of  a troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussions  and  of  exertions  has 
sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think  freely  and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they 
think.  But  this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  enounced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will 
of  course  arrange  themselves  under  the  will  of  the  law  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common  good.  All,  too,  will 
bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle  that,  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must 
be  reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect  and  to  violate  which  would  be 
oppression.  Let  us  then,  fellow  citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind;  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  harmony 
and  affection  without  which  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let  us  reflect  that,  having  banished 
from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we 
countenance  a political  intolerance  as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the 
throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking  through  blood  and 
slaughter  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  and 
peaceful  shore,  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and  feared  by  some  and  less  by  others,  and  should  divide  opinions  as  to  mea- 
sures of  safety. 

But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the 
same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans;  we  are  all  federalists.  If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this 
Union  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a republican  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  strong;  that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough.  But  would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cessful experiment,  abandon  a government  which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear  that 
this  government,  the  world’s  best  hope,  may  by  possibility  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I trust  not.  I believe  this,  on  the 
contrary,  the  strongest  government  on  earth.  I believe  it  the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to 
the  standard  of  the  law  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that 
man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  others?  Or  have  we 
found  angels,  in  the  form  of  kings,  to  govern  him?  Let  history  answer  this  question. 

Let  us  then,  with  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  principles,  our  attachment  to 
Union  and  representative  government.  Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a wide  ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one 
quarter  of  the  globe;  too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others;  possessing  a chosen  country,  with  room 
enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thousandth  and  thousandth  generation;  entertaining  a due  sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the 
use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  own  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow  citizens,  resulting 
not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions  and  their  sense  of  them;  enlightened  by  a benign  religion,  professed  indeed  and  prac- 
ticed in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  including  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man;  acknowledging 
and  adoring  an  overruling  Providence  which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves  that  It  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here 
and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a happy  and  a prosperous 
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people?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow  citizens-a  wise  and  frugal  government  which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one 
another,  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from 
the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government,  and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle 
of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow  citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties  which  comprehend  everything  dear  and  valuable  to  you, 
it  is  proper  you  should  understand  what  I deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  government  and,  consequently,  those  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration.  I will  compress  them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the  general 
principle  but  not  all  its  limitations:  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  polit- 
ical; peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  of  the  State 
governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies;  the  preservation  of  the  general  government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the 
sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad;  a jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people,  a mild  and  safe 
corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided;  absolute 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the 
vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism;  a well-disciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first 
moments  of  war  till  regulars  may  relieve  them;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority;  economy  in  the  public 
expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith; 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  arraignment  of  all 
abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  person,  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries,  impartially  selected. 
These  principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before  us  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution 
and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment;  they  should  be 
the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust; 
and  should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the  road 
which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I repair  then,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough  in  subordinate  offices  to 
have  seen  the  difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I have  learned  to  expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect 
man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the  reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to  that  high 
confidence  you  reposed  in  our  first  and  great  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  entitled  him  to  the 
first  place  in  his  country’s  love  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history,  I ask  so  much  con- 
fidence only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your  affairs.  I shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by 
those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a view  of  the  whole  ground.  I ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will 
never  be  intentional,  and  your  support  against  the  errors  of  others  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all  its 
parts.  The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a great  consolation  to  me  for  the  past,  and  my  future  solicitude  will  be 
to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  conciliate  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good 
in  my  power,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying  then  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I advance  with  obedience  to  the  work,  ready  to  retire  from  it 
whenever  you  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your  power  to  make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which 
rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe  lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best  and  give  them  a favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 


1.  What  encouragement  does  Jefferson  offer  regarding  unification  between  people  and  politicians  of 
divided  opinions  in  his  speech? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  what  Jefferson  defines  as  the  "sum  of  good  government"  and  "the  essential 
principles  of  our  government." 
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8-3  Margaret  Bayard  Smith  Meets  Thomas  Jefferson  (1801) 

Margaret  Bayard  Smith  was  a now  forgotten  novelist  who  married  a Jeffersonian  newspaperman.  Her 
letters  written  over  the  course  of  40  years  provide  a rare  personal  insight  into  government  and  various 
government  figures.  In  these  documents.  Smith  provides  a description  of  the  appearance  and  virtues  of 
Jefferson  and  comments  on  the  peaceful  transfer  of  power  from  the  Federalists  to  the  Jeffersonian 
Republicans. 


Margaret  Bayard  Smith  to  Miss  Susan  B.  Smith  (1801) 

Let  me  write  to  you  my  dear  Susan,  e’re  that  glow  of  enthusiasm  has  fled,  which  now  animates  my  feelings;  let  me  con- 
gratulate not  only  you,  but  all  my  fellow  citizens,  on  an  event  which  will  have  so  auspicious  an  influence  on  their  polit- 
ical welfare.  I have  this  morning  witnessed  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes,  a free  people  can  ever  witness.  The  changes 
of  administration,  which  in  every  government  and  in  every  age  have  most  generally  been  epochs  of  confusion,  villainy  and 
bloodshed,  in  this  our  happy  country  take  place  without  any  species  of  distraction,  or  disorder.  This  day,  has  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  worthy  men  taken  that  seat  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  country.  I cannot  describe  the  agitation 
I felt,  while  I looked  around  on  the  various  multitude  and  while  I listened  to  an  address,  containing  principles  the  most  cor- 
rect, sentiments  the  most  liberal,  and  wishes  the  most  benevolent,  conveyed  in  the  most  appropriate  and  elegant  language 
and  in  a manner  mild  as  it  was  firm.  If  doubts  of  the  integrity  and  talents  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  existed  in  the  minds  of  any 
one,  methinks  this  address  must  forever  eradicate  them.  The  Senate  chamber  was  so  crowded  that  I believe  not  another 
creature  could  enter.  On  one  side  of  the  house  the  Senate  sat,  the  other  was  resigned  by  the  representatives  to  the  ladies. 
The  roof  is  arched,  the  room  half  circle,  every  inch  of  ground  was  occupied.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  several  gentlemen 
whom  I’ve  asked,  that  there  was  near  a thousand  persons  within  the  walls.  The  speech  was  delivered  in  so  low  a tone  that 
few  heard  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  given  your  Brother  a copy  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  on  coming  out  of  the  house,  the 
paper  was  distributed  immediately.  Since  then  there  has  been  a constant  succession  of  persons  coming  for  the  papers. 

Margaret  Bayard  Smith,  “Reminiscences”  (1800) 

“And  is  this,”  said  I,  after  my  first  interview  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  “the  violent  democrat,  the  vulgar  demagogue,  the  bold  atheist 
and  profligate  man  I have  so  often  heard  denounced  by  the  federalists?  Can  this  man  so  meek  and  mild,  yet  dignified  in  his 
manners,  with  a voice  so  soft  and  low,  with  a countenance  so  benignant  and  intelligent,  can  he  be  that  daring  leader  of  a frac- 
tion, that  disturber  of  the  peace,  that  enemy  of  all  rank  and  order?”  Mr.  Smith,  indeed,  (himself  a democrat)  had  given  me 
a very  different  description  of  this  celebrated  individual;  but  his  favourable  opinion  I attributed  in  a great  measure  to  his  polit- 
ical feelings,  which  led  him  zealously  to  support  and  exalt  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  especially  its  popular  and  almost 
idolized  leader.  Thus  the  virulence  of  party-spirit  was  somewhat  neutralized,  nay,  I even  entertained  towards  him  the  most 
kindly  dispositions,  knowing  him  to  be  not  only  politically  but  personally  friendly  to  my  husband;  yet  I did  believe  that  he 
was  an  ambitious  and  violent  demagogue,  coarse  and  vulgar  in  his  manners,  awkward  and  rude  in  his  appearance,  for  such 
had  the  public  journals  and  private  conversations  of  the  federal  party  represented  him  to  be. 

In  December,  1800,  a few  days  after  Congress  had  for  the  first  time  met  in  our  new  Metropolis,  I was  one  morning 
sitting  alone  in  the  parlour,  when  the  servant  opened  the  door  and  showed  in  a gentleman  who  wished  to  see  my  husband. 
The  usual  frankness  and  care  with  which  I met  strangers,  were  somewhat  checked  by  the  dignified  and  reserved  air  of  the 
present  visitor;  but  the  chilled  feeling  was  only  momentary,  for  after  taking  the  chair  I offered  him  in  a free  and  easy 
manner,  and  carelessly  throwing  his  arm  on  the  table  near  which  he  sat,  he  turned  towards  me  a countenance  beaming  with 
an  expression  of  benevolence  and  with  a manner  and  voice  almost  femininely  soft  and  gentle,  entered  into  conversation  on 
the  commonplace  topics  of  the  day,  from  which,  before  I was  conscious  of  it,  he  had  drawn  me  into  observations  of  a more 
personal  and  interesting  nature.  I know  not  how  it  was,  but  there  was  something  in  his  manner,  his  countenance  and  voice 
that  at  once  unlocked  my  heart,  and  in  answer  to  his  casual  enquiries  concerning  our  situation  in  our  new  home,  as  he  called 
it,  I found  myself  frankly  telling  him  what  I liked  or  disliked  in  our  present  circumstances  and  abode.  I knew  now  who  he 
was,  but  the  interest  with  which  he  listened  to  my  artless  details,  induced  the  idea  he  was  some  intimate  acquaintance  or 
friend  of  Mr.  Smith’s  and  put  me  perfectly  at  my  ease;  in  truth  so  kind  and  conciliating  were  his  looks  and  manners  that 
I forgot  he  was  not  a friend  of  my  own,  until  on  the  opening  of  the  door,  Mr.  Smith  entered  and  introduced  the  stranger  to 
me  as  Mr.  Jefferson. 

I felt  my  cheeks  burn  and  my  heart  throb,  and  not  a word  more  could  I speak  while  he  remained.  Nay,  such  was 
my  embarrassment  I could  scarcely  listen  to  the  conversation  carried  on  between  him  and  my  husband.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  to  me  an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  In  fact  my  destiny,  for  on  his  success  in  the  pending  presidential  election, 
or  rather  the  success  of  the  democratic  party,  (their  interests  were  identical)  my  condition  in  life,  my  union  with  the  man 
I loved,  depended.  In  addition  to  this  personal  interest,  I had  long  participated  in  my  husband’s  political  sentiments  and  anx- 
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ieties,  and  looked  upon  Mr.  Jefferson  as  the  comer  stone  on  which  the  edifice  of  republican  liberty  was  to  rest,  looked  upon 
him  as  the  champion  of  human  rights,  the  reformer  of  abuses,  the  head  of  the  republican  party,  which  must  rise  or  fall  with 
him,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  republican  party  I devoutly  believed  the  security  and  welfare  of  my  country  depended. 
Notwithstanding  those  exalted  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a political  character;  and  ardently  eager  as  I was  for  his  success, 
I retained  my  previously  conceived  ideas  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  his  appearance  and  manners  and  was  therefore 
equally  awed  and  surprised,  on  discovering  the  stranger  whose  deportment  was  so  dignified  and  gentlemanly,  whose  lan- 
guage was  so  refined,  whose  voice  was  so  gentle,  whose  countenance  was  so  benignant,  to  be  no  other  than  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. How  instantaneously  were  all  these  preconceived  prejudices  dissipated,  and  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  was  the 
reaction  that  took  place  in  my  opinions  and  sentiments.  I felt  that  I had  been  the  victim  of  prejudice,  that  I had  been 
unjust.  The  revolution  of  feeling  was  complete  and  from  that  moment  my  heart  warmed  to  him  with  the  most  affectionate 
interest  and  I implicitly  believed  all  that  his  friends  and  my  husband  believed  and  which  the  after  experience  of  many  years 
confirmed.  Yes,  not  only  was  he  great,  but  a truly  good  man! 


1.  Summarize  Margaret  Bayard  Smith's  thoughts  and  feelings  regarding  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson. 

2.  Describe  the  author's  opinions  of  Jefferson  after  meeting  him  in  contrast  to  her  pre-conceived 
notions  regarding  his  character.  What  seem  to  be  Jefferson's  dominant  characteristics  according  to 
Margaret  Bayard  Smith? 
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8-4  Constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803) 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  doubled  the  size  of  the  nation.  The  828,000  square  miles  were  purchased  from 
France  for  fifteen  million  dollars  or  about  four  cents  an  acre.  The  circumstances  of  the  purchase  were 
sudden  and  the  Federalists  argued  that  the  Constitution  made  no  provision  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  usually  a strict  constructionist,  argued  for  a broad  view  of  the  Constitution  in  this  case. 
These  documents  discuss  the  purchase  and  Jefferson's  justification. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  C.  Breckinridge 

Monticello,  Aug.  12,  1803 

DEAR  SIR, -The  enclosed  letter,  tho’  directed  to  you,  was  intended  to  me  also,  and  was  left  open  with  a request,  that  when 
perused,  I would  forward  it  to  you.  It  gives  me  occasion  to  write  a word  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Louisiana,  which  being 
a new  one,  an  interchange  of  sentiments  may  produce  correct  ideas  before  we  are  to  act  on  them. 

Our  information  as  to  the  country  is  very  incompleat;  we  have  taken  measures  to  obtain  it  in  full  as  to  the  settled 
part,  which  I hope  to  receive  in  time  for  Congress.  The  boundaries,  which  I deem  not  admitting  question,  are  the  high  lands 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  enclosing  all  it’s  waters,  the  Missouri  of  course,  and  terminating  in  the  line  drawn 
from  the  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  nearest  source  of  the  Missipi,  as  lately  settled  between  Gr 
Britain  and  the  U S.  We  have  some  claims  to  extend  on  the  sea  coast  Westwardly  to  the  Rio  Norte  or  Bravo,  and  better, 
to  go  Eastwardly  to  the  Rio  Perdido,  between  Mobile  & Pensacola,  the  antient  boundary  of  Louisiana.  These  claims  will 
be  a subject  of  negociation  with  Spain,  and  if,  as  soon  as  she  is  at  war,  we  push  them  strongly  with  one  hand,  holding  out 
a price  in  the  other,  we  shall  certainly  obtain  the  Lloridas,  and  all  in  good  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  without  waiting  for  per- 
mission, we  shall  enter  into  the  exercise  of  the  natural  right  we  have  always  insisted  on  with  Spain,  to  wit,  that  of  a nation 
holding  the  upper  part  of  streams,  having  a right  of  innocent  passage  thro’  them  to  the  ocean.  We  shall  prepare  her  to  see 
us  practise  on  this,  & she  will  not  oppose  it  by  force. 

Objections  are  raising  to  the  Eastward  against  the  vast  extent  of  our  boundaries,  and  propositions  are  made  to 
exchange  Louisiana,  or  a part  of  it,  for  the  Lloridas.  But,  as  I have  said,  we  shall  get  the  Lloridas  without,  and  I would  not 
give  one  inch  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  any  nation,  because  I see  in  a light  very  important  to  our  peace  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  it’s  navigation,  & the  admission  of  no  nation  into  it,  but  as  into  the  Potomak  or  Delaware,  with  our  consent 
& under  our  police.  These  federalists  see  in  this  acquisition  the  formation  of  a new  confederacy,  embracing  all  the  waters 
of  the  Missipi,  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  a separation  of  it’s  Eastern  waters  from  us.  These  combinations  depend  on  so  many 
circumstances  which  we  cannot  foresee,  that  I place  little  reliance  on  them.  We  have  seldom  seen  neighborhood  produce 
affection  among  nations.  The  reverse  is  almost  the  universal  truth.  Besides,  if  it  should  become  the  great  interest  of  those 
nations  to  separate  from  this,  if  their  happiness  should  depend  on  it  so  strongly  as  to  induce  them  to  go  through  that  con- 
vulsion, why  should  the  Atlantic  States  dread  it?  But  especially  why  should  we,  their  present  inhabitants,  take  side  in  such 
a question?  When  I view  the  Atlantic  States,  procuring  for  those  on  the  Eastern  waters  of  the  Missipi  friendly  instead  of 
hostile  neighbors  of  it’s  Western  waters,  I do  not  view  it  as  an  Englishman  would  the  procuring  future  blessing  for  the 
Lrench  nation,  with  whom  he  has  no  relations  of  blood  or  affection.  The  future  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  & Missipi  States 
will  be  our  sons.  We  leave  them  in  distinct  but  bordering  establishments.  We  think  we  see  their  happiness  in  their  union, 
& we  wish  it.  Events  may  prove  it  otherwise;  and  if  they  see  their  interest  in  separation,  why  should  we  take  side  with  our 
Atlantic  rather  than  our  Missipi  descendants?  It  is  the  elder  and  the  younger  son  differing.  God  bless  them  both,  & keep 
them  in  union,  if  it  be  for  their  good,  but  separate  them,  if  it  be  better.  The  inhabited  part  of  Louisiana,  from  Point  Coup  e 
to  the  sea,  will  of  course  be  immediately  a territorial  government,  and  soon  a State.  But  above  that,  the  best  use  we  can 
make  of  the  country  for  some  time,  will  be  to  give  establishments  in  it  to  the  Indians  on  the  East  side  of  the  Missipi,  in 
exchange  for  their  present  country,  and  open  land  offices  in  the  last,  & thus  make  this  acquisition  the  means  of  filling  up 
the  Eastern  side,  instead  of  drawing  off  it’s  population.  When  we  shall  be  full  on  this  side,  we  may  lay  off  a range  of  States 
on  the  Western  bank  from  the  head  to  the  mouth,  & so,  range  after  range,  advancing  compactly  as  we  multiply. 

This  treaty  must  of  course  be  laid  before  both  Houses,  because  both  have  important  functions  to  exercise 
respecting  it.  They,  I presume,  will  see  their  duty  to  their  country  in  ratifying  & paying  for  it,  so  as  to  secure  a good 
which  would  otherwise  probably  be  never  again  in  their  power.  But  I suppose  they  must  then  appeal  to  the  nation  for  an 
additional  article  to  the  Constitution,  approving  & confirming  an  act  which  the  nation  had  not  previously  authorized.  The 
constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our 
Union.  The  Executive  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  their  country,  have  done  an 
act  beyond  the  Constitution.  The  Legislature  in  casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  risking  themselves  like 
faithful  servants,  must  ratify  & pay  for  it,  and  throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized  what  we 
know  they  would  have  done  for  themselves  had  they  been  in  a situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a guardian,  investing  the 
money  of  his  ward  in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent  territory;  & saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I did  this  for  your  good; 
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I pretend  to  no  right  to  bind  you:  you  may  disavow  me,  and  I must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I can:  I thought  it  my  duty  to 
risk  myself  for  you.  But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation,  and  their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm  & not  weaken 
the  Constitution,  by  more  strongly  marking  out  its  lines. 

We  have  nothing  later  from  Europe  than  the  public  papers  give.  I hope  yourself  and  all  the  Western  members  will 
make  a sacred  point  of  being  at  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  Congress;  for  vestra  res  agitur. 

Accept  my  affectionate  salutations  & assurances  of  esteem  & respect. 


Thomas  Jefferson  to  Wilson  Cary  Nicholas 

Monticello,  Sep.  7,  1803 

DEAR  SIR, -Your  favor  of  the  3d  was  delivered  me  at  court;  but  we  were  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you  here,  Mr. 
Madison  & the  Gov.  being  here  at  the  time.  I enclose  you  a letter  from  Monroe  on  the  subject  of  the  late  treaty.  You  will 
observe  a hint  in  it,  to  do  without  delay  what  we  are  bound  to  do.  There  is  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  our  ministers,  to 
believe,  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do  over  again,  it  could  not  be  obtained,  & that  if  we  give  the  least  opening,  they  will 
declare  the  treaty  void.  A warning  amounting  to  that  has  been  given  to  them,  & an  unusual  kind  of  letter  written  by  their 
minister  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  direct.  Whatever  Congress  shall  think  it  necessary  to  do,  should  be  done  with  as  little 
debate  as  possible,  & particularly  so  far  as  respects  the  constitutional  difficulty.  I am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  observations 
you  make  on  the  power  given  by  the  Constn  to  Congress,  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  without  restraining  the  sub- 
ject to  the  territory  then  constituting  the  U S.  But  when  I consider  that  the  limits  of  the  U S are  precisely  fixed  by  the  treaty 
of  1783,  that  the  Constitution  expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the  U S,  I cannot  help  believing  the  intention  was 
to  permit  Congress  to  admit  into  the  Union  new  States,  which  should  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  for  which,  & under 
whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then  acting.  I do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that  they  might  receive  England,  Ireland,  Hol- 
land, &c.  into  it,  which  would  be  the  case  on  your  construction.  When  an  instrument  admits  two  constructions,  the  one  safe, 
the  other  dangerous,  the  one  precise,  the  other  indefinite,  I prefer  that  which  is  safe  & precise.  I had  rather  ask  an  enlarge- 
ment of  power  from  the  nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary,  than  to  assume  it  by  a construction  which  would  make  our 
powers  boundless.  Our  peculiar  security  is  in  possession  of  a written  Constitution.  Let  us  not  make  it  a blank  paper  by  con- 
struction. I say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  grant  of  the  treaty  making  power  as  boundless.  If  it 
is,  then  we  have  no  Constitution.  If  it  has  bounds,  they  can  be  no  others  than  the  definitions  of  the  power  which  that 
instmment  gives.  It  specifies  & delineates  the  operations  permitted  to  the  federal  government,  and  gives  all  the  powers  nec- 
essary to  carry  these  into  execution.  Whatever  of  these  enumerated  objects  is  proper  for  a law.  Congress  may  make  the  law; 
whatever  is  proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a treaty,  the  President  & Senate  may  enter  into  the  treaty;  whatever  is  to  be 
done  by  a judicial  sentence,  the  judges  may  pass  the  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  their  enumeration  of  powers 
is  defective.  This  is  the  ordinary  case  of  all  human  works.  Let  us  go  on  then  perfecting  it,  by  adding,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  those  powers  which  time  & trial  show  are  still  wanting.  But  it  has  been  taken  too  much  for 
granted,  that  by  this  rigorous  construction  the  treaty  power  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  I had  occasion  once  to  examine 
its  effect  on  the  French  treaty,  made  by  the  old  Congress,  & found  that  out  of  thirty  odd  articles  which  that  contained,  there 
were  one,  two,  or  three  only  which  could  not  now  be  stipulated  under  our  present  Constitution.  I confess,  then,  I think  it 
important,  in  the  present  case,  to  set  an  example  against  broad  construction,  by  appealing  for  new  power  to  the  people.  If, 
however,  our  friends  shall  think  differently,  certainly  I shall  acquiesce  with  satisfaction;  confiding,  that  the  good  sense  of 
our  country  will  correct  the  evil  of  construction  when  it  shall  produce  ill  effects. 

No  apologies  for  writing  or  speaking  to  me  freely  are  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  my  friends  can  do  is  so 
dear  to  me,  & proves  to  me  their  friendship  so  clearly,  as  the  information  they  give  me  of  their  sentiments  & those  of  others 
on  interesting  points  where  I am  to  act,  and  where  information  & warning  is  so  essential  to  excite  in  me  that  due  reflec- 
tion which  ought  to  precede  action.  I leave  this  about  the  21st,  and  shall  hope  the  District  Court  will  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  you. 

Accept  my  affectionate  salutations,  & assurances  of  cordial  esteem  & respect. 


Thomas  Paine  to  John  C.  Breckinridge 

I know  little  and  can  learn  but  little  of  the  extent  and  present  population  of  Louisiana.  After  the  cession  be  completed  and 
the  territory  annexed  to  the  United  States  it  will,  I suppose,  be  formed  into  states,  one,  at  least,  to  begin  with.  The  people, 
as  I have  said,  are  new  to  us  and  we  to  them  and  a great  deal  will  depend  on  a right  beginning.  As  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred backward  and  forward  several  times  from  one  European  Government  to  another  it  is  natural  to  conclude  they  have 
no  fixed  prejudices  with  respect  to  foreign  attachments,  and  this  puts  them  in  a fit  disposition  for  their  new  condition.  The 
established  religion  is  roman;  but  in  what  state  it  is  as  to  exterior  ceremonies  (such  as  processions  and  celebrations),  I know 
not.  Had  the  cession  to  France  continued  with  her,  religion  I suppose  would  have  been  put  on  the  same  footing  as  it  is  in 
that  country,  and  there  no  ceremonial  of  religion  can  appear  on  the  streets  or  highways;  and  the  same  regulation  is  partic- 
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ularly  necessary  now  or  there  will  soon  be  quarrells  and  tumults  between  the  old  settlers  and  the  new.  The  Yankees  will  not 
move  out  of  the  road  for  a little  wooden  Jesus  stuck  on  a stick  and  carried  in  procession  nor  kneel  in  the  dirt  to  a wooden 
Virgin  Mary.  As  we  do  not  govern  the  territory  as  provinces  but  incorporated  as  states,  religion  there  must  be  on  the  same 
footing  it  is  here,  and  Catholics  have  the  same  rights  as  Catholics  have  with  us  and  no  others.  As  to  political  condition  the 
Idea  proper  to  be  held  out  is,  that  we  have  neither  conquered  them,  nor  bought  them,  but  formed  a Union  with  them  and 
they  become  in  consequence  of  that  union  a part  of  the  national  sovereignty. 

The  present  Inhabitants  and  their  descendants  will  be  a majority  for  some  time,  but  new  emigrations  from  the  old 
states  and  from  Europe,  and  intermarriages,  will  soon  change  the  first  face  of  things,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  in  mind 
when  the  first  measures  shall  be  taken.  Everything  done  as  an  expedient  grows  worse  every  day,  for  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  grows  up  to  the  full  standard  of  sight  it  disclaims  the  expedient.  America  had  nearly  been  ruined  by  expedients  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  revolution,  and  perhaps  would  have  been  so,  had  not  Common  Sense  broken  the  charm  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  sent  it  into  banishment. 


1.  In  Jefferson's  opinion,  of  what  importance  is  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  safety,  security,  and  unity 
of  the  American  states? 

2.  What  concerns  are  noted  by  Thomas  Paine  in  terms  of  religious  differences  between  the  population 
of  the  existing  Union  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  territories? 
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8-5  The  United  States  Navy  and  the  Bombardment  of  Tripoli  (1803) 

In  September  1803,  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  entered  the  waters  off  of  North  Africa  and  remained  there 
until  October  1807.  Her  mission  was  to  protect  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bar- 
bary pirates.  Between  August  and  September  1804,  the  U.S.  Naval  squadron  attacked  the  well-defended 
harbor  of  Tripoli  and  engaged  Tripolian  corsairs  five  times.  The  following  documents  are  excerpts  from 
the  journal  of  the  captain  of  the  Constitution,  Edward  Preble,  as  well  as  the  log  book  kept  by  Nathaniel 
Haraden,  the  ship's  sailing  master,  detailing  the  attacks  of  August  3 and  7. 

Source:  Naval  Documents  Related  to  the  United  States  Wars  with  the  Barbary  Powers  (Washington,  D.C.: 

Government  Printing  Office,  1942),  4:  338-340,  376-77. 

http://www.history.navy.mil/docs/war1812/const3.htm 

Extract  from  journal  kept  on  board  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution  by  Captain  Edward  Preble,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Saturday,  4 August  1804 

Wind  E b S.  Standing  off  shore  on  the  Starbord  Tack  the  signal  out  to  come  within  hail  spoke  the  different  Vessels  and 
acquainted  their  Commanders  that  it  was  my  Intention  to  attack  the  shipping  & Batteries, — directed  the  Gun  Boats  & 
Bombs  to  be  prepared  for  immediate  service. — 

at  12  1/2  pm  Tack’d  & stood  for  the  Batteries.  Back’d  the  Main  Topsail,  at  1/2  1 pm  made  the  general  signal  to 
follow  the  motions  of  the  Commodore,  filled  the  Main  topsail  & stood  in  towards  the  Batteries,  at  1/4  past  2 made  the 
signal  for  the  Bombs  & Gun  Boats  to  advance  & attack  the  ships  & Batteries.  1/2  past  2 general  signal  for  Battle,  the  whole 
squadron  advanc’d  within  point  Blank  shot  of  the  Enemies  Batteries  & shipping,  our  Gun  Boats  in  two  divisions  the  1st 
consisting  of  3 Boats  Commanded  by  Capt  Somers  the  2d  of  three  Boats  by  Capt  Decatur,  at  3/4  past  2 the  Action  com- 
menced on  our  side  by  throwing  a shell  into  the  Town,  and  in  an  Instant  the  whole  Squadron  were  engaged. — the  Enemies 
Gun  Boats  were  Anchored  with  springs  on,  in  three  divisions  the  Eastern  or  van  division  consisted  of  9 Boats  the  center 
of  7 Boats,  and  the  Western  or  Rear  of  5 Boats.  As  the  wind  was  from  the  Eastward  our  Boats  were  ordered  to  lead  in  to 
Windward  and  attack  the  Enemy,  the  Rear  & center  division  of  the  Enemies  Boats  are  close  under  their  Batteries,  & the 
Van  division  consisting  of  their  largest  Boats  are  within  Grape  distance  of  the  Bashaws  Castle  & fort  English  at  3 observed 
our  Gun  Boats  engaged  in  close  action  with  the  Enemies  Boats,  while  a tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  by  this  ship  and  the 
rest  of  the  Squadron.  Capt  Decatur  with  No.  4 Lt  Trippe  of  No  6 & Lt  Bainbridge  of  No.  5 & Lt  James  Decatur  of  No.  2 
attacked  the  enemy’s  Boats  within  Pistol  shot.  No.  1 Capt  Somers  fell  to  Leward  but  fetched  up  with  the  Enemy’s  Rear  of 
5 Boats  which  he  gallantly  attacked  disabled  & drove  in  although  within  pistol  shot  of  the  Batteries.  No.  3 Lt  Blake  did 
not  go  into  close  Action,  had  he  gone  down  to  the  assistance  of  Capt  Somers  it  is  probable  they  would  have  captured  the 
Rear  Boats.  Capt  Decatur  Boarded  and  after  a stout  and  obstinate  resistance  took  possession  of  two  of  the  Enemies  Gun 
Boats,  Lt  Trip  Boarded  and  carried  a third.  Lt  James  Decatur  in  the  Act  of  Boarding  to  take  possession  of  a fourth  Boat  was 
shot  through  the  Head  & Mortally  wounded  the  officer  next  in  command  (Mn  Brown)  hauled  off.  Lt  Bainbridge  had  his 
Latten  Yard  shot  away  early  in  the  Action  which  prevented  him  from  taking  a Boat  but  he  Galled  the  Enemy  by  a steady 
fire  within  Musket  shot,  indeed  he  pursued  the  Enemy  until  his  Boat  touch’d  the  ground  under  the  Batteries,  the  Bombs 
kept  their  stations  which  were  well  chosen,  by  Lt  Dent  & Lt  Robinson,  who  commanded  them,  and  threw  a number  of 
shells  into  the  town  although  the  spray  of  the  sea  occasioned  by  the  enemies  shot  almost  covered  them,  three  different  times 
the  Enemies  Gun  Boats  rallied  and  attempted  to  surround  ours.  I as  often  made  the  signal  to  cover  them,  which  was  prop- 
erly attended  to  by  the  Brigs  & Schooners,  and  the  fire  from  this  ship  not  only  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  enemies 
flotilla  by  keeping  them  in  check  and  disabling  them,  but  silenced  one  of  their  principal  Batteries  for  some  time,  at  1/2  past 
4 pm  made  the  signal  for  the  Bombs  to  retire  from  action  out  of  Gun  shot,  and  a few  minutes  after  the  general  signal  to 
Cease  firing  and  Tow  out  the  Prizes  & disabled  Boats,  sent  our  Barge  and  Jolly  Boat  to  assist  in  that  duty.  Tack’d  ship  & 
fired  two  Broadsides  in  stays  which  drove  the  Tripolines  out  of  the  Castle  & brought  down  the  Steeple  of  a Mosque,  by 
this  time  the  wind  began  to  freshen  from  N E at  4 3/4  PM  hauled  off  to  take  the  Bombs  in  tow,  at  5 pm  Brought  to,  two 
miles  from  their  Batteries,  Reed  Lt  James  Decatur  on  board  from  Gun  Boat  No.  2,  he  was  shot  through  the  Head  (in 
Boarding  a Tripoline  Boat  which  had  struck  to  him)  he  expired  in  a few  moments  after  he  was  brought  into  the  ship. — We 
lay  to  until  10  PM  to  receive  the  Prisoners  on  board  captured  in  the  Prizes,  then  made  sail  & stood  off  to  the  N E the  wind 
Veering  to  the  E S E. — we  have  all  the  surgeons  of  the  squadron  on  board  dressing  the  wounded. — 

During  the  Action  we  fired  262  Rounds  shot  besides  Grape  double  head  & Canister  from  this  ship  and  were  sev- 
eral times  within  3 cables  lengths  of  the  Rocks  & Batteries  where  our  soundings  were  from  10  to  16  faths  the  Officers 
Seamen  & Marines  of  the  Squadron  behaved  Gallantly  throughout  the  Action.  Capt  Decatur  in  Gun  Boat  No  4 particularly 
distinguished  himself  as  did  Lt  Trip  of  No  6.  Our  loss  in  Killed  & Wounded  has  been  considerable  the  damage  we  reed  in 
this  ship  is  a 24  pound  shot  nearly  through  the  center  of  the  Mainmast  20  feet  from  the  deck.  Main  Top  Gallant  R Yard  & 
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sail  shot  away,  one  of  the  Fore  shrouds  and  the  sails  & running  rigging  considerably  cut  one  of  the  24  pounders  on  the 
Quarter  deck  was  struck  by  a 24  pound  shot  which  damaged  the  Gun  and  carriage  and  shattered  the  Arm  of  a Marine  to 
pieces.  Gun  Boat  No.  2 had  her  latteen  yard  shot  away,  & the  Rigging  & sails  of  the  Brigs  and  Schooners  were  consider- 
ably cut.  We  captured  3 Gun  Boats  two  of  which  carried  each  a long  Brass  24  pounder  & two  Brass  Howitzers  and  36  men 
with  a plenty  of  muskets  pistols  pikes  sabres  &c,  the  other  mounted  a long  Brass  18  pounder  & two  Howitzers  & 24  men 
44  Tripolines  were  killed  on  board  of  the  3 boats  and  52  made  prisoners,  26  of  which  were  wounded,  17  of  them  very  badly 
3 of  which  died  soon  after  they  were  brought  on  board,  the  Enemy  must  have  suffered  very  much  in  Killed  & wounded 
among  their  Shipping  and  on  shore,  one  of  their  Boats  was  sunk  in  the  harbour  several  of  them  had  their  decks  nearly 
cleared  of  men  by  our  shot,  and  several  shells  burst  in  the  Town,  which  must  have  done  great  execution.  — We  have  lost 
in  Killed  & Wounded  Viz 

Killed  Wounded 

Lt  James  Decatur  Capt  Decatur  slight 

Lt  Tripp[e]  severely 
10  Seamen  & Marines  wounded 

Total  1 Officer  Killed 

2 Officers  wounded 
10  Seamen  and  Marines  Wounded 

Extract  from  log  book  kept  by  Sailing  Master  Nathaniel  Haraden,  U.S.  Navy,  on  board  U.S.  Frigate 
Constitution,  Saturday,  4 August  1804 

Fresh  breezes  from  E b N.  We  are  standing  off  shore  2 or  3 Miles  from  Tripoli  with  a signal  out,  for  the  Squadron  to  come 
within  hail  — We  spoke  them,  & directed  the  Gun  Boats  & Bombards  to  be  ready  for  immediate  service  — 

We  made  a short  board  off  till  12  1/2  Noon  when  we  tacked  in  for  the  Batteries,  and  made  signal  for  the  Gun  boats 
& Bombards  to  cast  off  — Our  Gun  boats  are  in  two  divisions  — The  first  is  commanded  by  Capt  Somers  of  the  Nautilus, 
Lt  Decatur  & Lt  Blake;  The  2d  division  by  Capt  Decatur  of  the  Enterprize,  Lt.  Trippfe]  & Lt.  Bainbridge  The  Bombards 
are  commanded  by  Capt  Dent  of  the  Scourge  & Lt.  Robinson  of  the  Constitution  — 

The  Enemy’s  gun  boats  are  the  same  in  number  as  on  Saturday  last,  and  are  stationed  in  three  divisions  as  a line 
of  defense  — The  two  Western  divisions  are  close  under  the  Batteries,  and  the  3d  consisting  of  their  largest  boats  carrying 
either  long  24  or  32  pounders  is  to  the  Eastward,  and  under  cover  of  Grape  from  the  Batteries  — A few  minutes  after  we 
tacked  in  towards  the  batteries  we  backed  the  main  topsail  to  make  some  arrangements  in  the  Squadron  — 

At  1 1/4  P.M.  made  the  Nautilus  signal  to  make  more  sail,  & a few  minutes  after  made  signal  for  the  Bombards 
to  take  their  stations,  and  for  the  Gun  boats  to  advance  Capt  Decatur  and  Lieuts  J.  Decatur.  Tripp  & Bainbridge  led  in  for 
the  Eastern  division  of  the  Enemy’s  Gun  boats  — At  2 P.M.  made  signal  to  advance  — We  were  now  within  gun  shot  of 
all  the  Enemy’s  batteries  and  stood  in  within  a mile  of  them  before  a shot  was  exchanged  — At  2 3/4  Bombard  No.  1 hove 
a shell  — The  enemy’s  batteries  and  Gun  boats  immediately  commenced  firing  which  we  returned  with  our  Larboard 
Guns  — 

Capt  Decatur  boarded  and  after  a stout  resistance  took  possession  of  two  of  the  enemy’s  Gun  boats;  Lieut  Trip 
boarded  & carried  a third  — Lt.  J.  Decatur  in  the  Act  of  boarding  a third  was  mortally  wounded  and  the  Officer  next  in 
command  hauled  off — 

Lt  Bainbridges  boat  was  partly  disabled  in  proceeding  to  the  Attack  — however  she  was  in,  and  in  close  action 
Capt  Somers  was  some  way  astern  when  the  signal  to  advance  was  made  — He  came  up  with  every  possible  expedition, 
received  the  fire  of  four  boats,  and  pursued  them  within  musket  shot  of  the  Bashaws  castle  The  Bombards  kept  their  sta- 
tions and  continued  to  throw  shells,  although  nearly  covered  with  the  spray  of  the  Enemy’s  shot. — 

Gun  boat  No.  3 was  not  in  close  action. 

Three  different  times  we  made  the  general  signal  to  cover  the  Boats  — 

At  4 P.M.  the  Enemy’s  boats  attempted  to  surround  Capt  Somers  — The  Vixen  bore  down  to  his  support,  and  we 
immediately  hove  about  & gave  them  our  starboard  Guns,  on  which  they  all  retreated  under  the  Batteries.  At  4 1/2  P.M. 
made  the  Bombards  signal  to  haul  off,  and  a few  minutes  after,  the  general  signal  to  cease  firing,  and  tow  out  the  prizes, 
and  disabled  boats. 
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Sent  two  boats  from  the  Constitution  to  assist  in  Towing  out  the  Prizes  Tacked  within  half  a Gun  shot  of  the 
Bashaws  Castle  & round  Battery,  and  gave  them  a full  broadside  in  stays,  which  drove  them  out  of  the  Castle  & brought 
down  a steeple  in  the  direction  of  the  Castle. 

By  this  time  the  wind  freshened  and  began  to  Veer  to  N E. 

At  4 3/4  P.M.  we  hauled  off  & made  signal  to  take  the  Bombards  & gun  boats  in  Tow.  At  5 PM.  brought  to,  two 
miles  from  the  Batteries  — 

Rec’d  Lt.  J.  Decatur  from  Gun  Boat  No.  2 — He  was  wounded  in  the  head  and  Expired  in  a few  minutes  after 
being  brought  on  board. 

Extract  from  journal  kept  on  board  the  U.S.  Frigate  Constitution,  by  Captain  Edward  Preble,  U.S.  Navy, 
Wednesday,  8 August  1804 

At  Anchor  6 miles  N NE  from  Tripoli  becalmed,  the  Gun  boats  & Bombs  advancing  with  all  their  sweeps,  at  1/2  past  1 a 
light  Breeze  from  the  N NE,  We  Immediately  weighd  & stood  in  for  the  Town,  but  the  wind  being  on  shore  could  not  with 
prudence  attack  or  allow  any  of  the  squadron  to  attack  the  Batteries,  as  in  case  of  a mast  being  shot  away  the  loss  of  a vessel 
would  probably  ensue,  at  1/2  past  2 PM  Made  the  signal  for  the  Gun  Boats  and  Bombs  to  attack  the  Batteries  & Town  from 
the  West,  when  they  immediately  opened  a tremendous  fire  within  half  cannon  shot  of  the  Town  & less  than  that  distance 
of  a Battery  of  7 heavy  24  pounders  this  Battery  in  less  than  two  hours  was  silenc’d  excepting  one  Gun  I presume  the 
others  were  dismounted  as  the  Walls  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  the  Bombs  were  well  and  effectually  employed  by  Lt. 
Comdt.  Dent  & Lt.  Robinson  of  the  Constitution,  Lt.  Robinson  from  a dangerous  position  he  took,  threw  28  shells  into  the 
Town,  but  the  well  directed  fire  of  heavy  artillery  from  the  Enemy  obliged  him  to  shift  his  station  not  however  until  the 
cloths  of  every  man  in  the  Boat  was  wet  through  with  the  spray  of  sea  which  the  Enemies  shot  threw  over  them,  Lt.  Dent 
threw  20  shells  from  a position  not  so  favorable  as  Lt.  Robinson’s  but  which  a strong  Westerly  current  in  shore  would  not 
allow  him  to  change.  At  1/4  past  3 PM  a Frigate  in  sight  in  the  Offing  standing  for  the  town,  made  the  Argus’ s Signal  to 
speak,  ordered  her  chase  the  strange  sail  at  1/4  past  3 PM  the  magazine  of  one  our  Gun  boats  No.  9 Blew  up  & she  imme- 
diately sunk  — She  had  on  board  thirty  Officers  seamen  & Marines  10  of  which  were  killed  & six  badly  wounded,  among 
the  Killed  were  Lt.  R.  Caldwell  1st  of  the  Syren  Mr.  Dorsey  Midshipman  and  two  good  Officers.  — Mr.  Spence  Mid- 
shipmen & 1 3 Men  were  picked  up  unhurt  — 

The  Enemies  Gun  Boats  and  Galleys  17  in  number  are  all  in  motion  under  their  Batteries,  and  appear  to  meditate 
an  attack  on  our  Bombs  & Gun  Boats,  ordered  the  Argus  Nautilus  Vixen  & Enterprize  to  Windward  in  reserve  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  harbour  if  they  should  attack,  & the  Syren  & Vixen  to  leeward  to  support  and  cover  any  of  our  Boats 
that  might  be  disabled,  kept  to  windward  with  the  Constitution  — ready  to  bear  down  & support  the  Whole,  at  1/2  past  5 
PM  the  Wind  began  to  blow  fresh  from  the  N NE  Made  the  signal  for  Bombs  and  Gun  Boats  to  retire  out  of  Gun  shot  of 
the  Enemy  and  be  taken  in  tow  by  their  respective  Vessels,  at  6 PM  Argus  made  the  signal  that  the  strange  sail  was  a friend, 
in  the  Action  of  this  day  No.  6 Commanded  by  Lt.  Wadsworth  had  her  Latten  Yard  shot  away.  No.  4 Capt  Decatur  a shot 
in  the  Hull,  No.  8 lost  2 Men  killed  by  a cannon  shot,  some  of  the  other  boats  received  trifling  damage,  the  Gun  Boats  fired 
about  50  Rounds  each,  the  Enemy  must  have  lost  many  men  & the  buildings  in  the  city  must  have  received  considerable 
damage  from  our  shot  and  shells.  All  the  officers  & men  engaged  in  Action  behaved  gallantly,  at  3/4  past  6 all  the  Boats 
were  in  tow  & the  squadron  in  35  fathoms  Water  hard  bottom. 


1.  In  a time  retrenchment,  Jefferson's  involvement  in  the  Tripolitan  War  seemed  to  go  counter  to 
Republican  desires.  What  options  might  Jefferson  have  pursued  short  of  military  action?  Why  do 
you  think  he  chose  the  option  that  he  did — even  though  it  meant  a considerable  financial 
commitment? 

2.  In  addition  to  protecting  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  what  message  was  the  United 
States  sending  to  Europe  and  the  world  through  its  action  against  the  Barbary  states? 
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8-6  A Matter  of  Honor  or  Vengeance?  (1804) 

In  the  election  of  1804,  Vice  President  Aaron  Burr  was  not  only  replaced  by  George  Clinton,  but  he  was 
also  refused  a position  in  Jefferson's  second  administration.  Burr  tried  to  recoup  his  political  fortunes  by 
running  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Hamilton 
who  referred  to  the  former  vice  president  as  a "dangerous  man,  and  one  who  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  reigns  of  government."  A few  months  after  this  defeat,  the  men  meet  on  the  dueling  grounds 
at  Weehawken,  New  Jersey.  Each  fired  a shot  from  a .56  caliber  dueling  pistol.  Burr,  unharmed,  mortally 
wounded  Hamilton  who  died  the  next  day. 

Source:  William  Coleman,  ed.,  A Collection  of  the  Facts  and  Documents  Relative  to  the  Death  of  Major- 
General  Alexander  Flamilton  (New  York,  1804);  Matthew  L.  Davis,  ed.,  Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr,  with  Miscel- 
laneous Selections  from  His  Correspondence,  2 vols.  (New  York,  Harper  1836-1837). 
http://uhs.tusd.k12.az.us/departments/social/apush/burr_01.htm 

Aaron  Burr  to  Alexander  Hamilton:  the  first  in  a series  of  letters  which  led  to  the  duel. 

SIR, 

I send  for  your  perusal  a letter  signed  Charles  D.  Cooper,  which,  though  apparently  published  some  time  ago,  has 
but  very  recently  come  to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Van  Ness,  who  does  me  the  favour  to  deliver  this,  will  point  out  to  you  that 
clause  of  the  letter  to  which  I particularly  request  your  attention. 

You  must  perceive.  Sir,  the  necessity  of  a prompt  and  unqualified  acknowledgement  or  denial  of  the  use  of  any 
expression  which  would  warrant  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Cooper. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BURR 


Letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Aaron  Burr 

New- York,  June  20,  1804. 

SIR, 

I have  maturely  reflected  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.,  and  the  more  I have  reflected  the  more  I have 
become  convinced,  that  I could  not,  without  manifest  impropriety,  make  the  avowal  or  disavowal  which  you  seem  to  think 
necessary.  The  clause  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Van  Ness  is  in  these  terms:  “I  could  detail  to  you  a still  more  despicable  opinion 
which  General  Hamilton  has  expressed  of  Mr.  Burr.”  To  endeavour  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  declaration,  I was  obliged 
to  seek  in  the  antecedent  part  of  this  letter  for  the  opinion  to  which  it  referred  as  having  been  already  disclosed.  I found  it 
in  these  words:  “General  Hamilton  and  Judge  Kent  have  declared,  in  substance,  that  they  looked  upon  Mr.  Burr  to  be  a dan- 
gerous man,  and  one  who  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government.” 

The  language  of  Dr.  Cooper  plainly  implies  that  he  considered  this  opinion  of  you,  which  he  attributes  to  me 
as  a despicable  one;  but  he  affirms  that  I have  expressed  some  other,  more  despicable,  without,  however,  mentioning  to 
whom,  when,  or  where.  ’Tis  evident  that  the  phrase  “still  more  despicable”  admits  of  infinite  shades,  from  very  light  to 
very  dark.  How  am  I to  judge  of  the  degree  intended?  or  how  shall  I annex  any  precise  idea  to  language  so  indefinite? 

Between  gentlemen,  despicable  and  more  despicable  are  not  worth  the  pains  of  distinction;  when  therefore  you  do 
not  interrogate  me  as  to  the  opinion  which  is  specifically  ascribed  to  me,  I must  conclude,  that  you  view  it  as  within  the 
limits  to  which  the  animadversions  of  political  opponents  upon  each  other  may  justifiably  extend,  and  consequently  as  not 
warranting  the  idea  of  it  which  Doctor  Cooper  appears  to  entertain.  If  so,  what  precise  inference  could  you  draw,  as  a guide 
for  your  conduct,  were  I to  acknowledge  that  I had  expressed  an  opinion  of  you  still  more  despicable  than  the  one  which 
is  particularized?  How  could  you  be  sure  that  even  this  opinion  had  exceeded  the  bounds  which  you  would  yourself  deem 
admissible  between  political  opponents? 

But  I forbear  further  comment  on  the  embarrassment,  to  which  the  requisition  you  have  made  naturally  leads.  The 
occasion  forbids  a more  ample  illustration,  though  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  pursue  it. 

Repeating  that  I cannot  reconcile  it  with  propriety  to  make  the  acknowledgement  or  denial  you  desire,  I will  add 
that  I deem  it  inadmissible  on  principle,  to  consent  to  be  interrogated  as  to  the  justice  of  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
by  others  from  whatever  I may  have  said  of  a political  opponent,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  competition.  If  there  were 
no  other  objection  to  it  this  is  sufficient,  that  it  would  tend  to  expose  my  sincerity  and  delicacy  to  injurious  imputations 
from  every  person  who  may  at  any  time  have  conceived  the  import  of  my  expressions,  differently  from  what  I may  then 
have  intended  or  may  afterward  recollect.  I stand  ready  to  avow  or  disavow  promptly  and  explicitly  any  precise  or  defi- 
nite opinion  which  I may  be  charged  with  having  declared  of  any  Gentleman.  More  than  this  cannot  fitly  be  expected  from 
me;  and  especially  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  I shall  enter  into  an  explanation  upon  a basis  so  vague  as  that 
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which  you  have  adopted.  I trust  on  more  reflection  you  will  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  with  me.  If  not,  I can  only 
regret  the  circumstances  and  must  abide  the  consequences. 

The  publication  of  Doctor  Cooper  was  never  seen  by  me  till  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

A.  HAMILTON 


Aaron  Burr  to  Alexander  Hamilton 

New- York,  21st  June,  1804 
SIR, 

Your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  has  been  this  day  received.  Having  considered  it  attentively,  I regret  to  find  in  it 
nothing  of  that  sincerity  and  delicacy  which  you  profess  to  value. 

Political  opposition  can  never  absolve  gentlemen  from  the  necessity  of  a rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  honour, 
and  the  rules  of  decorum.  I neither  claim  such  privilege  nor  indulge  it  in  others. 

The  common  sense  of  mankind  affixes  to  the  epithet  adopted  by  Doctor  Cooper,  the  idea  of  dishonour.  It  has 
been  publicly  applied  to  me  under  the  sanction  of  your  name.  The  question  is  not,  whether  he  has  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  or  has  used  it  according  to  syntax,  and  with  grammatical  accuracy;  but,  whether  you  have  authorized  this 
application,  either  directly  or  by  uttering  expressions  or  opinions  derogatory  to  my  honour.  The  time  “when”  is  in  your 
own  knowledge,  but  no  way  material  to  me,  as  the  cal-  has  now  first  been  disclosed,  so  as  to  become  the  subject  of  my 
notice,  and  as  the  effect  is  present  and  palpable. 

Your  letter  has  furnished  me  with  new  reasons  for  requiring  a definite  reply. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  obedient 

A.  BURR 

As  Hamilton’s  “second,”  Nathaniel  Pendleton  read  the  following  to  Burr’s  friend  and  “second,”  William  Van 
Ness: 

General  Hamilton  says  he  cannot  imagine  to  what  Dr.  Cooper  may  have  alluded,  unless  it  were  to  a conversation  at  Mr. 
Taylor’s  in  Albany,  last  winter,  (at  which  he  and  Gen.  Hamilton  were  present).  Gen.  Hamilton  cannot  recollect  distinctly 
the  particulars  of  that  conversation  so  as  to  undertake  to  repeat  them,  without  running  the  risk  of  varying,  or  omitting 
what  might  be  deemed  important  circumstances.  The  expressions  are  entirely  forgotten,  and  the  specific  ideas  imperfectly 
remembered;  but  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  it  consisted  of  comments  on  the  political  principles  and  views  of  Col.  Burr, 
and  the  results  that  might  be  expected  from  them  in  the  event  of  his  election  as  Governor,  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular instance  of  past  conduct,  or  to  private  character. 

At  the  request  of  Van  Ness,  Pendleton  put  Hamilton’s  statement  in  writing: 

In  answer  to  a letter  properly  adapted  to  obtain  from  General  Hamilton  a declaration  whether  he  had  charged  Col.  Burr 
with  any  particular  instance  of  dishonourable  conduct,  or  had  impeached  his  private  character,  either  in  the  conversa- 
tion alluded  to  by  Dr.  Cooper,  or  in  any  other  particular  instance  to  be  specified;  he  would  be  able  to  answer  consis- 
tently with  his  honour,  and  the  truth,  in  substance,  that  the  conversation  to  which  Dr.  Cooper  alluded,  turned  wholly 
on  political  topics,  and  did  not  attribute  to  Col.  Burr  any  instance  of  dishonourable  conduct,  nor  relate  to  his  private 
character;  and  in  relation  to  any  other  language  or  conversation  of  General  Hamilton  which  Col.  Burr  will  specify,  a 
prompt  and  frank  avowal  or  denial  will  be  given. 

The  statement  drawn  up  by  the  seconds  in  the  duel,  Pendleton  and  Van  Ness: 

Col.  Burr  arrived  first  on  the  ground,  as  had  been  previously  agreed:  when  Gen.  Hamilton  arrived  the  parties  exchanged 
salutations,  and  the  seconds  proceeded  to  make  their  arrangements.  They  measured  the  distance,  ten  full  paces,  and  cast  lots 
for  the  choice  of  position,  as  also  to  determine  by  whom  the  word  should  be  given,  both  of  which  fell  to  the  second  of  Gen. 
Hamilton.  They  then  proceeded  to  load  the  pistols  in  each  other’s  presence,  after  which  the  parties  took  their  stations.  The 
gentleman  who  was  to  give  the  word,  then  explained  to  the  parties  the  rules  which  were  to  govern  them  in  firing,  which 
were  as  follows:  “The  parties  being  placed  at  their  stations  . . . the  second  who  gives  the  word  shall  ask  them  whether  they 
are  ready;  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  shall  say  ‘Present!’  after  this  the  parties  shall  present  and  fire  when  they 
please  ...  If  one  fires  before  the  other,  the  opposite  second  shall  say  one,  two,  three,  fire  . . . and  he  shall  then  fire  or  lose 
his  fire.”  He  then  asked  if  they  were  prepared;  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  gave  the  word  present,  as  had  been 
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agreed  on,  and  both  parties  presented  and  fired  in  succession — the  intervening  time  is  not  expressed,  as  the  seconds  do  not 
precisely  agree  on  that  point.  The  fire  of  Colonel  Burr  took  effect,  and  General  Hamilton  almost  instantly  fell.  Col.  Burr 
then  advanced  toward  General  Hamilton,  with  a manner  and  gesture  that  appeared  to  General  Hamilton’s  friend  to  be 
expressive  of  regret,  but  without  speaking,  turned  about  and  withdrew,  being  urged  from  the  field  by  his  friend  as  has  been 
subsequently  stated,  with  a view  to  prevent  his  being  recognised  by  the  surgeon  and  bargemen,  who  were  then  approaching. 
No  further  communication  took  place  between  the  principals,  and  the  barge  that  carried  Col.  Burr  immediately  returned  to 
the  city.  We  conceive  it  proper  to  add  that  the  conduct  of  the  parties  in  this  interview  was  perfectly  proper  as  suited  the 
occasion. 

The  following  was  found  among  Hamilton’s  papers: 

On  my  expected  interview  with  Col.  Burr,  I think  it  proper  to  make  some  remarks  explanatory  of  my  conduct  motives,  and 
views. 

I was  certainly  desirous  of  avoiding  this  interview  for  the  most  cogent  reasons. 

1.  My  religious  and  moral  principles  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  duelling,  and  it  would  ever  give  me 
pain  to  be  obliged  to  shed  the  blood  of  a fellow  creature  in  a private  combat  forbidden  by  the  laws. 

2.  My  wife  and  children  are  extremely  dear  to  me,  and  my  life  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  in  various  views. 

3.  I feel  a sense  of  obligation  towards  my  creditors;  who  in  case  of  accident  to  me,  by  the  forced  sale  of  my  prop- 
erty, may  be  in  some  degree  sufferers.  I did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  as  a man  of  probity,  lightly  to  expose  them  to  this 
hazard. 

4.  I am  conscious  of  no  ill  will  to  Col.  Burr,  distinct  from  political  opposition,  which,  as  I trust,  has  proceeded 
from  pure  and  upright  motives.  Lastly,  I shall  hazard  much,  and  can  possibly  gain  nothing  by  the  issue  of  the  interview. 

But  it  was,  as  I conceive,  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  it.  There  were  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  thing,  and  artifi- 
cial embarrassments,  from  the  manner  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Col.  Burr. 

Intrinsic,  because  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  my  animadversions  on  the  political  principles,  character,  and  views 
of  Col.  Burr,  have  been  extremely  severe;  and  on  different  occasions,  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  have  made  very 
unfavourable  criticisms  on  particular  instances  of  the  private  conduct  of  this  gentleman. 

In  proportion  as  these  impressions  were  entertained  with  sincerity,  and  uttered  with  motives  and  for  purposes 
which  might  appear  to  me  commendable,  would  be  the  difficulty  (until  they  could  be  removed  by  evidence  of  their  being 
erroneous)  of  explanation  or  apology.  The  disavowal  required  of  me  by  Col.  Burr,  in  a general  and  indefinite  form,  was  out 
of  my  power,  if  it  had  really  been  proper  for  me  to  submit  to  be  so  questioned;  but  I was  sincerely  of  opinion  that  this  could 
not  be,  and  in  this  opinion,  I was  confirmed  by  that  of  a very  moderate  and  judicious  friend  whom  I consulted.  Besides  that. 
Col.  Burr  appeared  to  me  to  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  a tone  unnecessarily  peremptory  and  menacing,  and  in  the 
second,  positively  offensive.  Yet  I wished,  as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  to  leave  a door  open  to  accommodation.  This,  I 
think,  will  be  inferred  from  the  written  communications  made  by  me  and  by  my  direction,  and  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
conversations  between  Mr.  Van  Ness  and  myself,  which  arose  out  of  the  subject. 

I am  not  sure  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I did  not  go  further  in  the  attempt  to  accommodate,  than  a 
punctilious  delicacy  will  justify.  If  so,  I hope  the  motives  I have  stated  will  excuse  me. 

It  is  not  my  design,  by  what  I have  said,  to  affix  any  odium  on  the  conduct  of  Col.  Burr,  in  this  case.  He  doubt- 
less has  heard  of  animadversions  of  mine  which  bore  very  hard  upon  him;  and  it  is  probable  that  as  usual  they  were 
accompanied  with  some  falsehoods.  He  may  have  supposed  himself  under  a necessity  of  acting  as  he  has  done.  I hope  the 
grounds  of  his  proceeding  have  been  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience. 

I trust,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  world  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I have  not  censured  him  on  light 
ground,  nor  from  unworthy  inducements.  I certainly  have  had  strong  reasons  for  what  I may  have  said,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  particulars,  I may  have  been  influenced  by  misconstruction  or  misinformation.  It  is  also  my  ardent  wish 
that  I may  have  been  more  mistaken  than  I think  I have  been,  and  that  he,  by  his  future  conduct,  may  show  himself  worthy 
of  all  confidence  and  esteem,  and  prove  an  ornament  and  blessing  to  the  country. 

As  well  because  it  is  possible  that  I may  have  injured  Col.  Burr,  however  convinced  myself  that  my  opinions  and 
declarations  have  been  well  founded,  as  from  my  general  principles  and  temper  in  relation  to  similar  affairs,  I have 
resolved,  if  our  interview  is  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  the  opportunity,  to  reserve  and 
throw  away  my  first  fire,  and  I have  thoughts  even  of  reserving  my  second  fire — and  thus  giving  a double  opportunity  to 
Col.  Burr  to  pause  and  to  reflect. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  explanations  on  the  ground — Apology  from  principle,  I hope, 
rather  than  pride,  is  out  of  the  question. 
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To  those  who,  with  me,  abhorring  the  practice  of  duelling,  may  think  that  I ought  on  no  account  to  have  added  to 
the  number  of  bad  examples,  I answer,  that  my  relative  situation,  as  well  in  public  as  private,  enforcing  all  the  considera- 
tions which  constitute  what  men  of  the  world  denominate  honour,  imposed  on  me  (as  I thought)  a peculiar  necessity  not 
to  decline  the  call.  The  ability  to  be  in  future  useful,  whether  in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting  good,  in  those  crises  of  our 
public  affairs  which  seem  likely  to  happen,  would  probably  be  inseparable  from  a conformity  with  public  prejudice  in  this 
particular. 

A letter  from  Aaron  Burr  to  Joseph  Alston,  his  son-in-law 

New- York,  July  13,  1804. 

General  Hamilton  died  yesterday.  The  malignant  federalists  or  tories,  and  the  embittered  Clintonians,  unite  in 
endeavouring  to  excite  public  sympathy  in  his  favour  and  indignation  against  his  antagonist.  Thousands  of  absurd  false- 
hoods are  circulated  with  industry.  The  most  illiberal  means  are  practised  in  order  to  produce  excitement,  and,  for  the 
moment,  with  effect. 

I propose  leaving  town  for  a few  days,  and  meditate  also  a journey  for  some  weeks,  but  whither  is  not  resolved. 
Perhaps  to  Statesburgh.  You  will  hear  from  me  again  in  about  eight  days. 

A.  BURR 


1.  What  purpose  do  you  think  dueling  served  in  the  social  and  political  world  of  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries? 

2.  Considering  that  he  had  already  lost  his  son,  Philip,  in  a duel  at  Weehawken  less  than  three  years 
earlier,  what  prevented  Alexander  Hamilton  from  ending  the  quarrel  with  an  apology  or  an 
explanation? 
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8-7  Fisher  Ames,  "The  Republican.  No.  II"  (1804) 

After  Jefferson's  election  in  1800,  many  former  opponents  moderated  their  attacks  on  Republicanism. 
But  Fisher  Ames  (1758-1808)  was  not  among  them.  An  acerbic  Massachusetts  lawyer,  Ames  championed 
strong  central  authority  and  reviled  egalitarianism.  He  claimed  that  the  federal  government  should  be 
built  on  an  aristocracy  of  "the  wise  and  good  and  opulent."  Ames  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  three  terms.  Illness  cut  short  his  political  career,  and  in  retirement  he  wrote  stinging  blasts 
against  the  "Southern  Jacobins,"  his  term  for  Republican  leaders  who  mouthed  radical  philosophies 
while  holding  slaves. 

Source: 

http://occawlonline.pearsoned.com/bookbind/pubbooks/divine5e/medialib/timeline/docs/divdocs10.html 

We  justly  consider  the  condition  of  civil  liberty  as  the  most  exalted  to  which  any  nation  can  aspire;  but  high  as  its  rank  is, 
and  precious  as  are  its  prerogatives,  it  has  not  pleased  God,  in  the  order  of  his  providence,  to  confer  this  preeminent 
blessing,  except  upon  a very  few,  and  those  very  small,  spots  of  the  universe.  The  rest  sit  in  darkness,  and  as  little  desire 
the  light  of  liberty,  as  they  are  fit  to  endure  it. 

We  are  ready  to  wonder,  that  the  best  gifts  are  the  most  sparingly  bestowed,  and  rashly  to  conclude,  that  despo- 
tism is  the  decree  of  heaven,  because  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  world  lies  bound  in  its  fetters.  But  either  on  tracing  the 
course  of  events  in  history,  or  on  examining  the  character  and  passions  of  man,  we  shall  find  that  the  work  of  slavery  is 
his  own,  and  that  he  is  not  condemned  to  wear  chains  till  he  has  been  his  own  artificer  to  forge  them.  We  shall  find  that 
society  cannot  subsist,  and  that  the  streets  of  Boston  would  be  worse  than  the  lion’s  den,  unless  the  appetites  and  passions 
of  the  violent  are  made  subject  to  an  adequate  control.  How  much  control  will  be  adequate  to  that  end,  is  a problem  of  no 
easy  solution  beforehand,  and  of  no  sort  of  difficulty  after  some  experience.  For  all  who  have  any  thing  to  defend,  and  all 
indeed  who  have  nothing  to  ask  protection  for  but  their  lives,  will  desire  that  protection;  and  not  only  acquiesce,  but 
rejoice  in  the  progress  of  those  slave-making  intrigues  and  tumults,  which  at  length  assure  to  society  its  repose,  though  it 
sleeps  in  bondage.  Thus  it  will  happen,  and  as  it  is  the  course  of  nature,  it  cannot  be  resisted,  that  there  will  soon  or  late 
be  control  and  government  enough. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  there  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  the  least  control  and  the  most  liberty  there,  where  the 
turbulent  passions  are  the  least  excited,  and  where  the  old  habits  and  sober  reasons  of  the  people  are  left  free  to  govern 
them. 

Hence  it  is  undeniably  plain,  that  the  mock  patriots,  the  opposers  of  Washington  and  the  Constitution,  from  1788 
to  this  day,  who,  under  pretext  of  being  the  people’s  friends,  have  kept  them  in  a state  of  continual  jealousy,  irritation,  and 
discontent,  have  deceived  the  people,  and  perhaps  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  their  principles  and  conduct;  for 
instead  of  lessening  the  pressure  of  government,  and  contracting  the  sphere  of  its  powers,  they  have  removed  the  field- 
marks  that  bounded  its  exercise,  and  left  it  arbitrary  and  without  limits.  The  passions  of  the  people  have  been  kept  in  agi- 
tation, till  the  influence  of  truth,  reason,  and  the  excellent  habits  we  derive  from  our  ancestors  is  lost  or  greatly  impaired; 
till  it  is  plain,  that  those,  whom  manners  and  morals  can  no  longer  govern,  must  be  governed  by  force;  and  that  force  a 
dominant  faction  derives  from  the  passions  of  its  adherents;  on  that  alone  they  rely. 

Take  one  example,  which  will  illustrate  the  case  as  well  as  a hundred;  the  British  treaty  [Jay’s  Treaty  1793]  was 
opposed  by  a faction,  headed  by  six  or  eight  mob  leaders  in  our  cities,  and  a rabble,  whom  the  arts  of  these  leaders  had 
trained  for  their  purpose.  Could  a feeble  government,  could  mere  truth  and  calm  reason,  pointing  out  the  best  public 
interest,  have  carried  that  treaty  through,  and  effected  its  execution  in  good  faith,  had  not  the  virtue  and  firmness  of  Wash- 
ington supplied  an  almost  superhuman  energy  to  its  powers  at  the  moment?  No  treaty  made  by  the  government  has  ever 
proved  more  signally  beneficial.  The  nature  of  the  treaty,  however,  is  not  to  the  point  of  the  present  argument.  Suppose  a 
mob  opposition  had  defeated  it,  and  confusion,  if  not  war,  had  ensued,  the  confusion  that  very  society  is  fated  to  suffer, 
when,  on  a trial  of  strength,  a faction  in  its  bosom  is  found  stronger  than  its  government;  on  this  supposition,  and  that  the 
conquering  faction  had  seized  the  reins  of  power,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  they  would  not  instantly  provide  against  a like 
opposition  to  their  own  treaties?  Did  they  not  so  provide,  and  annex  Louisiana,  and  squander  millions  in  a week?  Have  we 
not  seen  in  France,  how  early  and  how  effectually  the  conqueror  takes  care  to  prevent  another  rival  from  playing  the  same 
game,  by  which  he  himself  prevailed  against  his  predecessor? 

Let  any  man,  who  has  any  understanding,  exercise  it  to  see  that  the  American  jacobin  party,  by  rousing  the  pop- 
ular passions,  inevitably  augments  the  powers  of  government,  and  contracts  within  narrower  bounds,  and  on  a less  sound 
foundation,  the  privileges  of  the  people. 

Facts,  yes  facts,  that  speak  in  terror  to  the  soul,  confirm  this  speculative  reasoning.  What  limits  are  there  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  present  administration?  and  whose  business  is  it,  and  in  whose  power  does  it  lie,  to  keep  them  within  those 
limits?  Surely  not  in  the  senate:  the  small  States  are  now  in  vassalage,  and  they  obey  the  nod  of  Virginia.  Not  in  the  judi- 
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ciary:  that  fortress,  which  the  Constitution  had  made  too  strong  for  an  assault,  can  now  be  reduced  by  famine.  The  Con- 
stitution, alas!  that  sleeps  with  Washington,  having  no  mourners  but  the  virtuous,  and  no  monument  but  history.  Louisiana, 
in  open  and  avowed  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  is  by  treaty  to  be  added  to  the  union;  the  bread  of  the  children  of  the 
union  is  to  be  taken  and  given  to  the  dogs. 

Judge  then,  good  men  and  true,  judge  by  the  effects,  whether  the  tendency  of  the  intrigues  of  the  party  was  to 
extend  or  contract  the  measure  of  popular  liberty.  Judge  whether  the  little  finger  of  Jefferson  is  not  thicker  than  the  loins 
of  Washington’s  administration;  and,  after  you  have  judged,  and  felt  the  terror  that  will  be  inspired  by  the  result,  then 
reflect  how  little  your  efforts  can  avail  to  prevent  the  continuance,  nay,  the  perpetuity  of  his  power.  Reflect,  and  be  calm. 
Patience  is  the  virtue  of  slaves,  and  almost  the  only  one  that  will  pass  for  merit  with  their  masters. 


1.  What  warnings  and  fears  are  expressed  in  this  document  regarding  the  powers  of  government? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  specific  criticisms  leveled  against  the  organization  of  the  American 
government. 
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8-8  Sacagawea  Interprets  for  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804) 

In  November  1804,  Meriwether  Lewis,  William  Clark,  and  the  Corps  of  Discovery  arrived  at  the  Hidatsa- 
Mandan  villages  near  present  day  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  There  they  met  and  hired  Toussaint  Char- 
bonneau,  a French-Canadian  fur  trader  and  Sacagawea  ("Canoe  Launcher"),  one  of  his  two  Shoshone 
"wives."  Lewis  and  Clark  believed  Sacagawea  could  be  important  in  trading  for  horses  when  the  Corps 
reached  the  Bitterroot  mountains  and  the  Shoshones.  While  Sacagawea  did  not  speak  English,  she 
spoke  Shoshone  and  Hidatsa.  Charbonneau  spoke  Hidatsa  and  French.  It  was  hoped  that  when  the  expe- 
dition met  the  Shoshones,  Sacagawea  would  talk  with  them,  then  translate  to  Hidatsa  for  Charbonneau, 
who  would  translate  into  French.  The  Corps'  Francois  Labiche  spoke  French  and  English,  and  would 
make  the  final  translation  so  that  Lewis  and  Clark  could  understand. 

Source:  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  2 Vols. 

(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  1924),  1:  406-411. 

SATURDAY,  August  17.  Captain  Lewis  rose  very  early  and  despatched  Drewyer  and  the  Indian  down  the  river  in  quest  of 
the  boats.  Shields  was  sent  out  at  the  same  time  to  hunt,  while  M’Neal  prepared  a breakfast  out  of  the  remainder  of  the 
meat.  Drewyer  had  been  gone  about  two  hours,  and  the  Indians  were  all  anxiously  waiting  for  some  news,  when  an  Indian 
who  had  straggled  a short  distance  down  the  river  returned  with  a report  that  he  had  seen  the  white  men,  who  were  only 
a short  distance  below,  and  were  coming  on.  The  Indians  were  all  transported  with  joy,  and  the  chief  in  the  warmth  of  his 
satisfaction  renewed  his  embrace  to  Captain  Lewis,  who  was  quite  as  much  delighted  as  the  Indians  themselves.  The  report 
proved  most  agreeably  tme.  On  setting  out  at  seven  o’clock.  Captain  Clark,  with  Charbonneau  and  his  wife,  walked  on 
shore;  but  they  had  not  gone  more  than  a mile  before  Captain  Clark  saw  Sacagawea,  who  was  with  her  husband  one  hun- 
dred yards  ahead,  begin  to  dance  and  show  every  mark  of  the  most  extravagant  joy,  turning  round  him  and  pointing  to  sev- 
eral Indians,  whom  he  now  saw  advancing  on  horseback,  sucking  her  fingers  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  that  they  were 
of  her  native  tribe.  As  they  advanced  Captain  Clark  discovered  among  them  Drewyer  dressed  like  an  Indian,  from  whom 
he  learnt  the  situation  of  the  party.  While  the  boats  were  performing  the  circuit  he  went  towards  the  forks  with  the  Indians, 
who,  as  they  went  along,  sang  aloud  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  delight.  We  soon  drew  near  to  the  camp,  and  just  as 
we  approached  it  a woman  made  her  way  through  the  crowd  towards  Sacagawea,  and  recognising  each  other,  they 
embraced  with  the  most  tender  affection.  The  meeting  of  these  two  young  women  had  in  it  something  peculiarly  touching, 
not  only  in  the  ardent  manner  in  which  their  feelings  were  expressed,  but  from  the  real  interest  of  their  situation.  They  had 
been  companions  in  childhood;  in  the  war  with  the  Minnetarees  they  had  both  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  same  battle,  they 
had  shared  and  softened  the  rigours  of  their  captivity,  till  one  of  them  had  escaped  from  the  Minnetarees,  with  scarce  a hope 
of  ever  seeing  her  friend  relieved  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  While  Sacagawea  was  renewing  among  the  women  the 
friendships  of  former  days.  Captain  Clark  went  on,  and  was  received  by  Captain  Lewis  and  the  chief,  who,  after  the  first 
embraces  and  salutations  were  over,  conducted  him  to  a sort  of  circular  tent  or  shade  of  willows.  Here  he  was  seated  on  a 
white  robe,  and  the  chief  immediately  tied  in  his  hair  six  small  shells  resembling  pearls,  an  ornament  highly  valued  by  these 
people,  who  procured  them  in  the  course  of  trade  from  the  seacoast.  The  moccasins  of  the  whole  party  were  then  taken  off, 
and  after  much  ceremony  the  smoking  began.  After  this  the  conference  was  to  be  opened,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
being  able  to  converse  more  intelligibly,  Sacagawea  was  sent  for;  she  came  into  the  tent,  sat  down,  and  was  beginning  to 
interpret,  when  in  the  person  of  Cameahwait  she  recognised  her  brother;  she  instantly  jumped  up  and  ran  and  embraced 
him,  throwing  over  him  her  blanket  and  weeping  profusely;  the  chief  was  himself  moved,  though  not  in  the  same  degree. 
After  some  conversation  between  them  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  attempted  to  interpret  for  us,  but  her  new  situation 
seemed  to  overpower  her,  and  she  was  frequently  interrupted  by  her  tears.  After  the  council  was  finished,  the  unfortunate 
woman  learnt  that  all  her  family  were  dead  except  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  absent,  and  a son  of  her  eldest  sister, 
a small  boy,  who  was  immediately  adopted  by  her.  The  canoes  arriving  soon  after,  we  formed  a camp  in  a meadow  on  the 
left  side,  a little  below  the  forks,  took  out  our  baggage,  and  by  means  of  our  sails  and  willow  poles  formed  a canopy  for 
our  Indian  visitors.  About  four  o’clock  the  chiefs  and  warriors  were  collected,  and  after  the  customary  ceremony  of  taking 
off  the  moccasins  and  smoking  a pipe,  we  explained  to  them  in  a long  harangue  the  purposes  of  our  visit,  making  them- 
selves one  conspicuous  object  of  the  good  wishes  of  our  government,  on  whose  strength  as  well  as  its  friendly  disposition 
we  expatiated.  We  told  them  of  their  dependence  on  the  will  of  our  government  for  all  future  supplies  of  whatever  was  nec- 
essary either  for  their  comfort  or  defence;  that  as  we  were  sent  to  discover  the  best  route  by  which  merchandise  could  be 
conveyed  to  them,  and  no  trade  would  be  begun  before  our  return,  it  was  mutually  advantageous  that  we  should  proceed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible;  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  requesting  them  to  furnish  us  with  horses  to  transport 
our  baggage  across  the  mountains,  and  a guide  to  show  us  the  route,  but  that  they  should  be  amply  remunerated  for  their 
horses,  as  well  as  for  every  other  service  they  should  render  us.  In  the  meantime  our  first  wish  was,  that  they  should 
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immediately  collect  as  many  horses  as  were  necessary  to  transport  our  baggage  to  their  village,  where,  at  our  leisure,  we 
would  trade  with  them  for  as  many  horses  as  they  could  spare. 

The  speech  made  a favourable  impression;  the  chief  in  reply  thanked  us  for  our  expressions  of  friendship  towards 
himself  and  his  nation,  and  declared  their  willingness  to  render  us  every  service.  He  lamented  that  it  would  be  so  long 
before  they  should  be  supplied  with  firearms,  but  that  till  then  they  could  subsist  as  they  had  heretofore  done.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  there  were  not  horses  here  sufficient  to  transport  our  goods,  but  that  he  would  return  to  the  village 
tomorrow,  and  bring  all  his  own  horses,  and  encourage  his  people  to  come  over  with  theirs.  The  conference  being  ended  to 
our  satisfaction,  we  now  inquired  of  Cameahwait  what  chiefs  were  among  the  party,  and  he  pointed  out  two  of  them.  We  then 
distributed  our  presents:  to  Cameahwait  we  gave  a medal  of  the  small  size,  with  the  likeness  of  President  Jefferson,  and  on 
the  reverse  a figure  of  hands  clasped  with  a pipe  and  tomahawk;  to  this  was  added  a uniform  coat,  a shirt,  a pair  of  scarlet 
leggings,  a carrot  of  tobacco,  and  some  small  articles.  Each  of  the  other  chiefs  received  a small  medal  struck  during  the  pres- 
idency of  General  Washington,  a shirt,  handkerchief,  leggings,  a knife,  and  some  tobacco.  Medals  of  the  same  sort  were  also 
presented  to  two  young  warriors,  who  though  not  chiefs  were  promising  youths  and  very  much  respected  in  the  tribe.  These 
honorary  gifts  were  followed  by  presents  of  paint,  moccasins,  awls,  knives,  beads,  and  looking-glasses.  We  also  gave  them 
all  a plentiful  meal  of  Indian  corn,  of  which  the  hull  is  taken  off  by  being  boiled  in  lye;  and  as  this  was  the  first  they  had 
ever  tasted,  they  were  very  much  pleased  with  it.  They  had  indeed  abundant  sources  of  surprise  in  all  they  saw:  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men,  their  arms,  their  clothing,  the  canoes,  the  strange  looks  of  the  negro,  and  the  sagacity  of  our  dog,  all  in  turn 
shared  their  admiration,  which  was  raised  to  astonishment  by  a shot  from  the  airgun;  this  operation  was  instantly  considered 
as  a great  medicine,  by  which  they  as  well  as  the  other  Indians  mean  something  emanating  directly  from  the  Great  Spirit, 
or  produced  by  his  invisible  and  incomprehensible  agency.  The  display  of  all  these  riches  had  been  intermixed  with  inquiries 
into  the  geographical  situation  of  their  country,  for  we  had  learnt  by  experience  that  to  keep  the  savages  in  good  temper  their 
attention  should  not  be  wearied  with  too  much  business,  but  that  the  serious  affairs  should  be  enlivened  by  a mixture  of  what 
is  new  and  entertaining.  Our  hunters  brought  in  very  seasonably  four  deer  and  an  antelope,  the  last  of  which  we  gave  to  the 
Indians,  who  in  a very  short  time  devoured  it.  After  the  council  was  over,  we  consulted  as  to  our  future  operations.  The  game 
does  not  promise  to  last  here  for  a number  of  days,  and  this  circumstance  combined  with  many  others  to  induce  our  going 
on  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  Indian  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  Columbia  is  of  a very  alarming  kind,  and  our  first  object 
is  of  course  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  descending  it,  of  which  the  Indians  discourage  our  expectations.  It  was  there- 
fore agreed  that  Captain  Clark  should  set  off  in  the  morning  with  eleven  men,  furnished,  besides  their  arms,  with  tools  for 
making  canoes;  that  he  should  take  Charbonneau  and  his  wife  to  the  camp  of  the  Shoshonees,  where  he  was  to  leave  them, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  collection  of  horses;  that  he  was  then  to  lead  his  men  down  to  the  Columbia,  and  if  he  found  it  nav- 
igable, and  the  timber  in  sufficient  quantity,  begin  to  build  canoes.  As  soon  as  he  had  decided  as  to  the  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding down  the  Columbia  or  across  the  mountains,  he  was  to  send  back  one  of  the  men  with  information  of  it  to  Captain 
Lewis,  who  by  that  time  would  have  brought  up  the  whole  party  and  the  rest  of  the  baggage  as  far  as  the  Shoshonee  village. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  this  evening  for  such  an  arrangement.  The  sun  is  excessively  hot  in  the  day 
time,  but  the  nights  very  cold,  and  rendered  still  more  unpleasant  from  the  want  of  any  fuel  except  willow  brush.  The 
appearances,  too,  of  game  for  many  days’  subsistence  are  not  very  favourable. 


1.  The  Shoshone  were  known  to  have  horses  that  the  Corps  of  Discovery  would  need  to  cross  the 
western  mountains.  What  do  you  think  the  expedition  would  have  done  had  they  not  found  a 
Shoshone  band  or  been  able  to  trade  for  horses? 

2.  What  was  the  relationship  between  Sacagawea  and  the  Shoshone  band  encountered  by  the  Corps? 
Do  you  think  this  relationship  aided  in  the  trading  process  and  the  success  of  the  expedition?  Why 
or  why  not? 
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8-9  An  "Uncommon  Genius"  Advocates  Indian  Unity  (1809) 

In  the  summer  of  1809,  Shawnee  Chief  Tecumseh  began  the  first  of  four  diplomatic  tours  through  the 
American  frontier  in  an  effort  to  unite  Indian  people  against  white  encroachment.  He  was,  according  to 
Governor  William  Henry  Harrison  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  "one  of  those  uncommon  geniuses,  which 
spring  up  occasionally  to  produce  revolutions  and  overturn  the  order  of  thing."  Tecumseh  believed  that 
the  land  was  the  common  property  of  all  the  tribes — consequently,  its  defense  was  the  responsibility  of 
all.  What  follows  is  a description  of  the  Shawnee  chief  as  recorded  by  Captain  John  B.  Glegg,  an  aide- 
de-camp  for  British  General  Isaac  Brock  from  whom  Tecumseh  sought  help  in  turning  back  the  Ameri- 
cans. Also  included  are  two  of  Tecumseh's  speeches — first  to  the  Osages  in  the  winter  of  1811-1812 
and  then  to  a council  of  mixed  tribes  in  May  1812. 

Source:  Galafilms  Multimedia  Production  Company,  Canada,  War  of  1812 

http:www.galafilm.eom/1812/e/people/tecumseh.html 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  B.  GLEGG,  AN  AIDE-DE-CAMP  FOR  BRITISH  GENERAL  ISAAC  BROCK: 

Tecumseh’s  appearance  was  very  prepossessing;  his  figure  light  and  finely  proportioned;  his  age  I imagined  to  be  about  five 
and  thirty;  in  height,  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches;  his  complexion,  light  copper;  countenance,  oval,  with  bright  hazel  eyes 
beaming  cheerfulness,  energy  and  decision.  Three  small  silver  crowns,  or  coronets,  were  suspended  from  the  lower  carti- 
lage of  his  aqualine  nose;  and  a large  silver  medallion  of  George  III.  . .was  attached  to  a mixed  coloured  wampum  string, 
and  hung  around  his  neck.  His  dress  consisted  of  a plain,  neat  uniform,  tanned  deerskin  jacket,  with  long  trousers  of  the 
same  material,  the  seams  of  both  being  covered  with  neatly  cut  fringe;  and  he  had  on  his  feet  leather  moccasins,  much  orna- 
mented with  work  made  from  the  dyed  quills  of  the  porcupine. 

TECUMSEH’S  SPEECH  TO  THE  OSAGES  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1811-1812: 

Brothers  we  all  belong  to  one  family;  we  are  all  children  of  the  Great  Spirit;  we  walk  in  the  same  path;  slake  our  thirst  at 
the  same  spring;  and  now  affairs  of  the  greatest  concern  lead  us  to  smoke  the  pipe  around  the  same  council  fire! 

Brothers,  — We  are  friends;  we  must  assist  each  other  to  bear  our  burdens.  The  blood  of  many  of  our  fathers  and 
brothers  has  run  like  water  on  the  ground,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  white  men.  We,  ourselves,  are  threatened  with  a great 
evil;  nothing  will  pacify  them  but  the  destruction  of  all  the  red  men. 

Brothers,  — When  the  white  men  first  set  foot  on  our  grounds,  they  were  hungry;  they  had  no  place  on  which  to 
spread  their  blankets,  or  to  kindle  their  fires.  They  were  feeble;  they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves.  Our  fathers  com- 
miserated their  distress,  and  shared  freely  with  them  whatever  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  his  red  children.  They  gave  them 
food  when  hungry,  medicine  when  sick,  spread  skins  for  them  to  sleep  on,  and  gave  them  grounds,  that  they  might  hunt 
and  raise  corn. 

Brothers,  — The  white  people  came  among  us  feeble,  and  now  we  have  made  them  strong,  they  wish  to  kill  us, 
or  drive  us  back,  as  they  would  wolves  and  panthers. 

Brothers,  — The  white  men  are  not  friends  to  the  Indians:  at  first,  they  only  asked  for  land  sufficient  for  a wigwam; 
now,  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the  whole  of  our  hunting  grounds,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

Brothers,  — The  white  men  want  more  than  our  hunting  grounds;  they  wish  to  kill  our  warriors;  they  would  even 
kill  our  old  men,  women  and  little  ones. 

Brothers,  — Many  winters  ago,  there  was  no  land;  the  sun  did  not  rise  and  set:  all  was  darkness.  The  Great  Spirit 
made  all  things.  He  gave  the  white  people  a home  beyond  the  great  waters.  He  supplied  these  grounds  with  game,  and  gave 
them  to  his  red  children;  and  he  gave  them  strength  and  courage  to  defend  them. 

Brothers  — My  people  wish  for  peace;  the  red  men  all  wish  for  peace;  but  where  the  white  people  are,  there  is 
no  peace  for  them,  except  it  be  the  bosom  of  our  mother. 

Brothers,  — The  white  men  despise  and  cheat  the  Indians;  they  abuse  and  insult  them;  they  do  not  think  the  red 
men  sufficiently  good  to  live.  The  red  men  have  borne  many  and  great  injuries;  they  ought  to  suffer  them  no  longer.  My 
people  will  not;  they  are  determined  on  vengeance;  they  will  drink  the  blood  of  the  white  people. 

Brothers,  — My  people  are  brave  and  numerous;  but  the  white  people  are  too  strong  for  them  alone.  I wish  you 
to  take  up  the  tomahawk  with  them.  If  we  all  unite,  we  will  cause  the  rivers  to  stain  the  great  waters  with  their  blood. 

Brothers,  — if  you  do  not  unite  with  us,  they  will  first  destroy  us,  and  then  you  will  be  an  easy  prey  to  them.  They 
have  destroyed  many  nations  of  red  men  because  they  were  not  united,  because  they  were  not  friends  to  each  other. 

Brothers,  — The  white  people  send  runners  amongst  us;  they  wish  to  make  us  enemies  that  they  may  sweep  over 
and  desolate  our  hunting  grounds,  like  devastating  winds,  or  rushing  waters. 
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Brothers,  — Our  Great  Father,  over  the  great  waters,  is  angry  with  the  white  people,  our  enemies.  He  will  send 
his  brave  warriors  against  them;  he  will  send  us  rifles,  and  whatever  else  we  want  — he  is  our  friend,  and  we  are  his  chil- 
dren. 

Brothers,  — Who  are  the  white  people  that  we  should  fear  them?  They  cannot  run  fast,  and  are  good  marks  to 
shoot  at:  they  are  only  men;  our  fathers  have  killed  many  of  them;  we  are  not  squaws,  and  we  will  stain  the  earth  red  with 
blood. 

Brothers,  — The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  our  enemies;  he  speaks  in  thunder,  and  the  earth  swallows  up  villages, 
and  drinks  up  the  Mississippi.  The  great  waters  will  cover  their  lowlands;  their  corn  cannot  grow;  and  the  Great  Spirit  will 
sweep  those  who  escape  to  the  hills  from  the  earth  with  his  terrible  breath. 

Brothers,  — We  must  be  united;  we  must  smoke  the  same  pipe;  we  must  fight  each  other’s  battles;  and  more  than 
all,  we  must  love  the  Great  Spirit;  he  is  for  us;  he  will  destroy  our  enemies,  and  make  all  his  red  children  happy.” 

Tecumseti’s  speech  to  the  tribal  council  in  the  spring  of  1812: 

Father,  & Brother  Hurons ! 

Brother  Hurons,  You  say  you  were  employed  by  our  Father  and  Your  own  Chiefs  to  come  and  have  some  con- 
versation with  us,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  You  and  to  hear  Your  and  our  Father’s  Speech.  We  heartily  thank  You  both  for 
having  taken  the  condition  of  our  poor  Women  and  children  to  Your  considerations:  We  plainly  see  that  You  pity  us  by  the 
concern  You  shew  for  our  welfare;  and  we  should  deem  ourselves  much  to  blame  if  we  did  not  listen  to  the  Counsel  of  Our 
Father  and  our  Brothers  the  Hurons. 

Father  and  Brothers!  We  have  not  brought  these  misfortunes  on  ourselves;  we  have  done  nothing  wrong,  but  we 
will  now  point  out  to  You  those  who  have  occasioned  all  the  mischief. 

Our  Younger  Brothers  the  Potawatomies,  (pointing  to  them)  in  spite  of  our  repeated  counsel  to  them  to  remain 
quiet  and  live  in  peace  with  the  Big  Knives,  would  not  listen  to  us.  When  I left  home  last  year  to  go  to  the  Creek  Nation, 
I passed  at  Post  Vincennes  and  was  stopped  by  the  Big  Knives,  and  did  not  immediately  know  the  reason,  but  I was  soon 
informed  that  the  Potawatomies  had  killed  some  of  their  people;  I told  the  Big  Knives  to  remain  quiet  until  my  return,  when 
I should  make  peace  and  quietness  prevail.  On  my  return  I found  my  Village  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Big  Knives.  You 
cannot  blame  Your  Younger  Brothers  the  Shawanoes  for  what  has  happened;  the  Potawatomies  occasioned  the  misfor- 
tune. Had  I been  at  home  and  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  American  Troops  towards  our  Village,  I should  have  gone  to  meet 
them  and  shaking  them  by  the  hand,  have  asked  them  the  reason  of  their  appearance  in  such  hostile  guise. 

Father  & Brothers!  You  tell  us  to  retreat  or  to  turn  to  one  side  should  the  Big  Knives  come  against  us;  had  I been 
at  home  in  the  late  unfortunate  affair  I should  have  done  so,  but  those  I left  at  home  were  (I  cannot  call  them  men)  a poor 
set  of  people,  and  their  Scuffle  with  the  Big  Knives  I compare  to  a struggle  between  little  children  who  only  scratch  each 
others  faces.  The  Kikapoos  and  Winibiegoes  have  since  been  at  Post  Vincennes  and  settled  that  matter  amicably. 

Father  and  brothers.  The  Potawatomies  hearing  that  our  Father  and  You  were  on  the  way  here  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, grew  very  angry  all  at  once  and  killed  twenty-seven  of  the  Big  Knives. 

Brothers!  — We  Shawanoes,  Kikapoos  and  Winibiegoes,  hope  You  will  not  find  fault  with  us  for  having  detained 
You  and  Our  Father’s  words;  and  our  eldest  Brothers. 

Father  & Brothers!  We  will  now  in  a few  words  declare  to  You  our  whole  hearts.  If  we  hear  of  the  Big  Knives 
coming  towards  our  villages  to  speak  peace,  we  will  receive  them;  but  if  we  Hear  of  any  of  our  people  being  hurt  by  them, 
or  if  they  unprovokedly  advance  against  us  in  a hostile  manner,  be  assured  we  will  defend  ourselves  like  men.  And  if  we 
hear  of  any  of  our  people  having  being  killed.  We  will  immediately  send  to  all  the  Nations  on  or  towards  the  Mississippi, 
and  all  this  Island  will  rise  like  one  man.  Then  Father  and  Brothers  it  will  be  impossible  for  You  or  either  of  You  to  restore 
peace  between  us.” 


1.  What  approach  and/or  arguments  did  Tecumseh  employ  in  making  his  case  for  a pan-Indian 
alliance?  What  arguments  could  be  made  against  such  a union? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  Tecumseh  sought  aid  from  the  British?  Would  he  not  be  exchanging  one  problem 
for  another? 
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8-10  Indian  Hostilities  (1812) 

Stories  of  the  British  inciting  Native  American  groups  to  attack  American  settlers  abounded  in  the  days 
immediately  preceding  the  War  of  1812.  Here,  in  an  excerpt  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  the  British 
are  blamed  for  "Indian  hostilities"  in  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories. 

Source:  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  4 March  1812. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  at  St.  Charles,  Louisiana  Territory,  dated  Jan.  10,  1812. 

In  answer  to  your  enquiry,  respecting  Indian  hostilities  in  this  quarter,  I have  to  inform  you,  that  some  of  the 
reports  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints  are  much  exaggerated,  but  are  generally  true.  The  depredations  com- 
mitted by  them  have  been  principally  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories;  some  horses  have  been  taken  in  this  territory,  but 
I believe  no  murders  have  been  committed  by  them  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  months.  I had  flattered  myself  that  the  drub- 
bing given  them  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Gov.  Harrison  would  have  disposed  them  to  return  to  order.  In  this 
it  appears  I was  mistaken,  for  this  day,  by  an  express  from  Fort  Madison,  we  are  informed  of  cruel  murders  committed  on 
some  traders,  about  100  miles  above  that  Fort,  by  a party  of  the  Pecant  nation.  A Mr.  Hunt,  son  of  the  late  Col.  Hunt,  of 
the  United  States’  army,  and  a Mr.  Prior,  were  trading  in  that  quarterNtheir  houses  about  3 miles  distance  from  each  other. 
The  party  of  Indians  came  to  Hunt’s  house,  and  appeared  friendly  until  they  obtained  admittance  into  the  houseNthey 
then  shot  down  two  men  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  with  him,  seized  him  and  a boy,  who  was  his  interpreter,  tied  them,  and  packed 
up  the  goods  that  were  in  the  house,  and  carried  them  off.  Mr.  Hunt  discovered  that  they  believed  him  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  on  that  account  saved  his  life.  They  told  him  that  they  had  sent  another  party  to  kill  Prior,  and  carry  off  his 
goods,  and  that  they  intended  in  a short  time  to  take  the  FortNafter  which  they  would  come  on  and  kill  every  American  they 
could  find.  They  took  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  boy  with  them  some  distance,  but  night  came  on,  and  proved  extremely  dark,  which 
fortunately  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  they  arrived  safe  at  Fort  Madison  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  hostilities  that  have  taken  place,  together  with  the  mysterious  conduct  of  the  few  Indians  that  are  passing 
amongst  us,  lead  me  to  believe  they  are  determined  for  war,  and  that  they  are  set  on  by  British  agents.  If  we  go  to  war  with 
England,  I calculate  on  some  very  warm  work  in  this  quarter. 


1.  Summarize  the  nature  of  the  Indian  hostilities  noted  in  this  document.  What  conclusions  does  the 
author  draw  from  these  events? 
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8-11  The  British  Attack  Baltimore  (1814) 

On  September  13,  1814,  Fort  McFlenry  and  its  1,000  defenders  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Armis- 
tead  became  the  object  of  a British  naval  attack.  After  twenty-five  hours  of  continuous  bombardment,  the 
British  withdrew  having  failed  to  destroy  the  fort  and  enter  Baltimore  harbor.  Prior  to  the  attack,  Wash- 
ington lawyer  Francis  Scott  Key,  accompanied  government  agent  John  Skinner  on  board  the  British 
flagship  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  release  of  Dr.  William  Beanes,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  The  British  officers  agreed  to  release  Dr.  Beanes,  however,  the  three  men  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Baltimore  until  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry.  The  three  Americans  returned  to 
their  ship  and  waited  behind  the  British  fleet  while  it  shelled  the  fort.  Witnessing  the  unsuccessful  British 
attack.  Key  wrote  down  the  words  to  a poem  which  was  soon  distributed  as  a handbill  under  the  title 
"Defense  of  Fort  McHenry."  It  was  later  renamed  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  became  the  lyrics  for 
the  national  anthem  in  1931. 

Source:  John  Brannan,  ed.  Official  Letters  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Officers  of  the  United  States  During  the 

War  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Years  1812,  13,  14,  & 15  With  Some  Additional  Letters  and  Documents  Eluci- 
dating the  History  of  that  Period.  (Washington:  1823),  p..  439-441. 

http://www.hi  I lsdale.edu/dept/History/DocumentsAVar/America/18 12/East/I  8 14-McHenry-Armistead.htm 
Fort  McHenry,  September  24,  1814 

A severe  indisposition,  the  effect  of  great  fatigue  and  exposure,  has  prevented  me  heretofore  from  presenting  you 
with  an  account  of  the  attack  on  this  post.  On  the  night  of  Saturday  the  10th  instant,  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  ships 
of  the  line,  heavy  frigates  and  bomb  vessels,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  30  sail,  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Patapsco, 
with  every  indication  of  an  attempt  upon  the  city  of  Baltimore.  My  own  force  consisted  of  one  company  of  United  States’ 
artillery,  under  captain  Evans,  and  two  companies  of  sea-fencibles,  under  captains  Bunbury  and  Addison.  Of  these  three 
companies,  35  men  were  unfortunately  on  the  sick  list,  and  unfit  for  duty.  I had  been  furnished  with  two  companies  of  vol- 
unteer artillery  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  under  captain  Berry  and  lieutenant  commandant  Pennington.  To  these  I must  add 
another  very  fine  company  of  volunteer  artillerists,  under  judge  Nicholson,  who  had  proffered  their  services  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  this  post  whenever  an  attack  might  be  apprehended;  and  also  a detachment  from  commodore  Barney’s  flotilla, 
under  lieutenant  Redman.  Brigadier  general  Winder  had  also  furnished  me  with  about  600  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant  colonel  Stewart  and  major  Lane,  consisting  of  detachments  from  the  12th,  14th,  36th,  and  38th  regiments  of 
United  States’  troops — the  total  amounting  to  about  1000  effective  men. 

On  Monday  morning,  very  early,  it  was  perceived  that  the  enemy  was  landing  troops  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pat- 
apsco, distance  about  ten  miles.  During  that  day  and  the  ensuing  night,  he  had  brought  sixteen  ships  (including  five  bomb 
ships)  within  about  two  miles  and  a half  of  this  fort.  I had  arranged  my  force  as  follows: — the  regular  artillerists  under  cap- 
tain Evans,  and  the  volunteers  under  captain  Nicholson,  manned  the  bastions  in  the  Star  Fort.  Captains  Bunbury’s, 
Addison’s,  Rodman’s,  Berry’s,  and  lieutenant  commandant  Pennington’s  commands  were  stationed  on  the  lower  works,  and 
the  infantry,  under  lieutenant  colonel  Stewart  and  major  Lane,  were  in  the  outer  ditch,  to  meet  the  enemy  at  his  landing, 
should  he  attempt  one. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  about  sun-rise,  the  enemy  commenced  the  attack  from  his  five  bomb  vessels,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  and  well  directed  bombardment.  We  immediately  opened  our  batteries,  and  kept 
up  a brisk  fire  from  our  guns  and  mortars,  but  unfortunately  our  shot  and  shells  all  fell  considerably  short  of  him.  This  was 
to  me  a most  distressing  circumstance;  as  it  left  us  exposed  to  a constant  and  tremendous  shower  of  shells,  without  the  most 
remote  possibility  of  our  doing  him  the  slightest  injury.  It  affords  me  the  highest  gratification  to  state,  that  though  we  were 
left  thus  exposed,  and  thus  inactive,  not  a man  shrunk  from  the  conflict. 

About  two  o’clock  PM  one  of  the  24  pounders  of  the  southwest  bastion,  under  the  immediate  command  of  cap- 
tain Nicholson,  was  dismounted  by  a shell,  the  explosion  from  which  killed  his  second  lieutenant,  and  wounded  several  of 
his  men;  the  bustle  necessarily  produced  in  removing  the  wounded  and  replacing  the  gun,  probably  induced  the  enemy  to 
suspect  we  were  in  a state  of  confusion,  as  he  brought  in  three  of  his  bomb  ships,  to  what  I believed  to  be  good  striking 
distance.  I immediately  ordered  a fire  to  be  opened,  which  was  obeyed  with  alacrity  through  the  whole  garrison,  and  in  half 
an  hour  those  intruders  again  sheltered  themselves  by  withdrawing  beyond  our  reach.  We  gave  three  cheers,  and  again 
ceased  firing — The  enemy  continued  throwing  shells,  with  one  or  two  slight  intermissions,  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  had  thrown  a consid- 
erable force  above  to  our  right;  they  had  approached  very  near  to  Fort  Covington,  when  they  began  to  throw  rockets; 
intended,  I presume,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  shores — as  I have  since  understood,  they  had  detached 
1250  picked  men,  with  scaling  ladders,  for  the  purpose  of  storming  this  fort.  We  once  more  had  an  opportunity  of  opening 
our  batteries,  and  kept  up  a continued  blaze  for  nearly  two  hours,  which  had  the  effect  again  to  drive  them  off. 
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In  justice  to  lieutenant  Newcomb,  of  the  United  States’  navy,  who  commanded  at  fort  Covington,  with  a detach- 
ment of  sailors,  and  lieutenant  Webster,  of  the  flotilla,  who  commanded  the  six  gun  battery  near  that  fort,  I ought  to  state, 
that  during  this  time  they  kept  up  an  animated,  and  I believe,  a very  destructive  fire,  to  which  I am  persuaded,  we  are  much 
indebted  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  One  of  his  sunken  barges  has  since  been  found  with  two  dead  men  in  it;  others  have  been 
seen  floating  in  the  river.  The  only  means  we  had  of  directing  our  guns,  was  by  the  blaze  of  their  rockets,  and  the  flashes 
of  their  guns.  Had  they  ventured  to  the  same  situation  in  the  day  time,  not  a man  would  have  escaped. 

The  bombardment  continued  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  until  7 o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  it  ceased;  and 
about  9,  their  ships  got  under  weigh,  and  stood  down  the  river.  During  the  bombardment,  which  lasted  25  hours  (with  two 
slight  intermissions)  from  the  best  calculation  I can  make,  from  15  to  1800  shells  were  thrown  by  the  enemy.  A few  of  these 
fell  short.  A large  proportion  burst  over  us,  throwing  their  fragments  among  us,  and  threatening  destruction.  Many  passed 
over,  and  about  400  fell  within  the  works.  Two  of  the  public  buildings  are  materially  injured,  the  others  but  slightly.  I am 
happy  to  inform  you  (wonderful  as  it  may  appear)  that  our  loss  amounts  only  to  four  men  killed,  and  24  wounded.  The 
latter  will  all  recover.  Among  the  killed,  I have  to  lament  the  loss  of  lieutenant  Clagget,  and  sergeant  Clemm,  both  of  cap- 
tain Nicholson’s  volunteers;  two  men  whose  fate  is  to  be  deplored,  not  only  for  their  personal  bravery,  but  for  their  high 
standing,  amiable  demeanor,  and  spotless  integrity  in  private  life.  Lieutenant  Russel,  of  the  company  under  lieutenant  Pen- 
nington, received,  early  in  the  attack,  a severe  contusion  in  the  heal;  notwithstanding  which  he  remained  at  his  post  during 
the  whole  bombardment. 

Were  I to  name  any  individuals  who  signalized  themselves,  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  others.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  every  officer  and  soldier  under  my  command  did  their  duty  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 


1.  Do  you  think  the  British  anticipated  the  war  to  be  over  once  they  captured  and  burned  much  of  the 
nation's  capital  on  August  24th?  Why  do  you  think  the  United  States  chose  to  keep  fighting? 

2.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  British  failure  in  capturing  Fort  McHenry? 
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8-12  Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  Hartford  Convention  (1814) 

The  antipathy  of  New  England  Federalists  toward  Republican  directives  in  general  and  the  War  of  1812 
in  particular  culminated  in  the  Flartford  Convention  in  December  1814.  The  convention  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Flampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  Although 
some  delegates  proposed  New  England's  secession  from  the  Union,  moderation  prevailed.  The  final 
report  recommends  a series  of  seven  amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  protect  New  England  from 
perceived  attacks  on  its  sovereignty  and  assets.  Word  of  the  convention  and  its  resolutions  arrived  in 
Washington,  D.C.  just  after  the  news  of  Andrew  Jackson's  victory  at  New  Orleans  and  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent. 


Source:  Dwight,  Theodore,  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  (Boston,  Russell,  Odiorne,  & Co.,  1833),  p. 

368. 

http://edale1.home.mindspring.com/Report%20and%20Resolutions%20of%20the 

%20Hartford%20Convention.htm 

Nothing  more  can  be  attempted  in  this  report  than  a general  allusion  to  the  principal  outlines  of  the  policy  which  has  pro- 
duced this  vicissitude.  Among  these  may  be  numbered: 

First.  — A deliberate  and  extensive  system  for  effecting  a combination  among  certain  states,  by  exciting  local  jeal- 
ousies and  ambitions,  so  as  to  secure  to  popular  leaders  in  one  section  of  the  Union,  the  control  of  public  affairs  in  perpetual 
succession.  To  which  primary  object  most  other  characteristics  of  the  system  may  be  reconciled. 

Secondly.  — The  political  intolerance  displayed  and  avowed  in  excluding  from  office  men  of  unexceptional 
merit,  for  want  of  adherence  to  the  executive  creed. 

Thirdly.  — The  infraction  of  the  judiciary  authority  and  rights,  by  depriving  judges  of  their  offices  in  violation  of 
the  constitution. 

Fourthly.  — The  abolition  of  existing  taxes,  requisite  to  prepare  the  country  for  those  changes  to  which  nations 
are  always  exposed,  with  a view  to  the  acquisition  of  popular  favor. 

Fifthly.  — The  influence  of  patronage  in  the  distribution  of  offices,  which  in  these  states  has  been  almost  invari- 
ably made  among  men  the  least  entitled  to  such  distinction,  and  who  have  sold  themselves  as  ready  instruments  for  dis- 
tracting public  opinion,  and  encouraging  administration  to  hold  in  contempt  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  a people 
thus  apparently  divided. 

Sixthly.  — The  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union  formed  at  pleasure  in  the  western  region,  has  destroyed 
the  balance  of  power  which  existed  among  the  original  States,  and  deeply  affected  their  interest. 

Seventhly.  — The  easy  admission  of  naturalized  foreigners,  to  places  of  trust,  honor  or  profit,  operating  as  an 
inducement  to  the  malcontent  subjects  of  the  old  world  to  come  to  these  States,  in  quest  of  executive  patronage,  and  to 
repay  it  by  an  abject  devotion  to  executive  measures. 

Eighthly.  — Hostility  to  Great  Britain,  and  partiality  to  the  late  government  of  France,  adopted  as  coincident 
with  popular  prejudice,  and  subservient  to  the  main  object,  party  power.  Connected  with  these  must  be  ranked  erroneous 
and  distorted  estimates  of  the  power  and  resources  of  those  nations,  of  the  probable  results  of  their  controversies,  and  of 
our  political  relations  to  them  respectively. 

Lastly  and  principally.  — A visionary  and  superficial  theory  in  regard  to  commerce,  accompanied  by  a real  hatred 
but  feigned  regard  to  its  interests,  and  a ruinous  perseverance  in  efforts  to  render  it  an  instrument  of  coercion  and  war. 

But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  obliquity  of  any  administration  could,  in  so  short  a period,  have  so  nearly  con- 
summated the  work  of  national  ruin,  unless  favored  by  defects  in  the  constitution. 

To  enumerate  all  the  improvements  of  which  that  instrument  is  susceptible,  and  to  propose  such  amendments  as 
might  render  it  in  all  respects  perfect,  would  be  a task  which  this  convention  has  not  thought  proper  to  assume.  They  have 
confined  their  attention  to  such  as  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  essential,  and  even  among  these,  some  are  consid- 
ered entitled  to  a more  serious  attention  than  others.  They  are  suggested  without  any  intentional  disrespect  to  other  states, 
and  are  meant  to  be  such  as  all  shall  find  an  interest  in  promoting.  Their  object  is  to  strengthen,  and  if  possible  to  perpet- 
uate, the  union  of  the  states,  by  removing  the  grounds  of  existing  jealousies,  and  providing  for  a fair  and  equal  represen- 
tation, and  a limitation  of  powers,  which  have  been  misused. 

THEREFORE  RESOLVED, 

That  it  be  and  hereby  is  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  represented  at  this  Convention,  to 
adopt  all  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  effectually  to  protect  the  citizens  of  said  states  from  the  operation  and  effects 
of  all  acts  which  have  been  or  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  contain  provisions,  sub- 
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jecting  the  militia  or  other  citizens  to  forcible  drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  and  hereby  is  recommended  to  the  said  Legislatures,  to  authorize  an  immediate  and  earnest 
application  to  be  made  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the 
said  states  may,  separately  or  in  concert,  be  empowered  to  assume  upon  themselves  the  defense  of  their  territory  against 
the  enemy;  and  a reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes,  collected  within  said  States,  may  be  paid  into  the  respective  treasuries 
thereof,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  balance  due  such  states,  and  to  the  future  defense  of  the  same.  The  amount 
so  paid  into  the  treasuries  to  be  credited,  and  the  disbursements  made  as  aforesaid  to  be  charged  to  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  hereby  is,  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  aforesaid  states  to  pass  laws  (where 
it  has  not  already  been  done)  authorizing  the  governors  or  commanders-in-chief  of  their  militia  to  make  detachments  from 
the  same,  or  to  form  voluntary  corps,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  and  conformable  to  their  constitutions,  and  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  well  armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined,  and  held  in  readiness  for  service;  and  upon  the  request  of  the  governor 
of  either  of  the  other  states  to  employ  the  whole  of  such  detachment  or  corps,  as  well  as  the  regular  forces  of  the  state, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  required  and  can  be  spared  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  in  assisting  the  state, 
making  such  request  to  repel  any  invasion  thereof  which  shall  be  made  or  attempted  by  the  public  enemy. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be  recommended  to  the  states 
represented  as  aforesaid,  to  be  proposed  by  them  for  adoption  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  in  such  cases  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  by  a convention  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state. 

And  it  is  further  recommended,  that  the  said  states  shall  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  such  amendments,  until 
the  same  shall  be  effected. 

First,  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  in 
within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  serve  for  a term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  and  all  other  persons. 

Second,  No  new  state  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  Congress,  in  virtue  of  the  power  granted  by  the  con- 
stitution, without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses. 

Third,  Congress  shall  not  have  the  power  to  lay  any  embargo  on  the  ships  or  vessels  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  ports  or  harbors  thereof,  for  more  than  sixty  days. 

Fourth,  Congress  shall  not  have  the  power,  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses,  to  interdict  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  nation,  or  the  dependencies  thereof. 

Fifth,  Congress  shall  not  make  or  declare  war,  or  authorize  acts  of  hostility  against  any  foreign  nation,  without  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses,  except  such  acts  of  hostility  be  in  defense  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
when  actually  invaded. 

Sixth,  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  naturalized,  shall  be  eligible  as  a member  of  the  senate  or  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  nor  capable  of  holding  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Seventh,  The  same  person  shall  not  be  elected  president  of  the  United  States  a second  time;  nor  shall  the  president 
be  elected  from  the  same  state  two  terms  in  succession. 

Resolved,  That  if  the  application  of  these  states  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  recommended  in  a fore- 
going resolution,  should  be  unsuccessful  and  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  and  the  defense  of  these  states  should  be 
neglected,  as  it  has  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  be  expedient  for  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  states  to  appoint  delegates  to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  Boston  . . . with  such  powers  and 
instructions  as  the  exigency  of  a crisis  so  momentous  may  require. 


1.  Not  all  Federalists  lived  in  New  England.  How  do  you  think  those  Federalists  who  were  not 
represented  in  Hartford  (especially  those  in  the  South)  felt  about  the  convention's  resolutions? 

2.  How  do  you  think  these  resolutions  and  the  Federalist  Party  might  have  been  viewed  by  the 
American  people  in  the  wake  of  their  perceived  victory  in  the  War  of  1812? 
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8-13  Davy  Crockett,  Advice  to  Politicians  (1833) 

A figure  today  belonging  as  much  to  myth  as  reality,  Davy  Crockett  had  a long  a varied  career.  A fron- 
tiersman and  soldier,  Crockett  became  a Democratic  Congressman  but  was  defeated  after  several  dis- 
agreements with  Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  later  elected  again  as  a Whig.  It  is  reported  that  when  he  was 
later  defeated  again  he  said,  "You  can  all  go  to  hell  and  I'm  going  to  Texas"  He  did  so  and  was  later 
killed  in  the  Alamo. 

“Attend  all  public  meetings,”  says  I,  “and  get  some  friend  to  move  that  you  take  the  chair.  If  you  fail  in  this  attempt, 
make  a push  to  be  appointed  secretary.  The  proceeding  of  course  will  be  published,  and  your  name  is  introduced  to  the 
public.  But  should  you  fail  in  both  undertakings,  get  two  or  three  acquaintances,  over  a bottle  of  whisky,  to  pass  some  res- 
olutions, no  matter  on  what  subject.  Publish  them,  even  if  you  pay  the  printer.  It  will  answer  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
ice,  which  is  the  main  point  in  these  matters. 

“Intrigue  until  you  are  elected  an  officer  of  the  militia.  This  is  the  second  step  toward  promotion,  and  can  be 
accomplished  with  ease,  as  I know  an  instance  of  an  election  being  advertised,  and  no  one  attending,  the  innkeeper  at  whose 
house  it  was  to  be  held,  having  a military  turn,  elected  himself  colonel  of  his  regiment.”  Says  I,  “You  may  not  accomplish 
your  ends  with  as  little  difficulty,  but  do  not  be  discouraged-Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day. 

“If  your  ambition  or  circumstances  compel  you  to  serve  your  country  and  earn  three  dollars  a day,  by  becoming 
a member  of  the  legislature,  you  must  first  publicly  avow  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  is  a shackle  upon  free  and  lib- 
eral legislation,  and  is,  therefore,  of  as  little  use  in  the  present  enlightened  age  as  an  old  almanac  of  the  year  in  which  the 
instrument  was  framed.  There  is  policy  in  this  measure,  for  by  making  the  constitution  a mere  dead  letter,  your  headlong 
proceedings  will  be  attributed  to  a bold  and  unshackled  mind;  whereas,  it  might  otherwise  be  thought  they  arose  from  sheer 
mulish  ignorance.  ‘The  Government’  has  set  the  example  in  his  [Jackson’s]  attack  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  should  fear  to  follow  where  ‘the  Government’  leads? 

“When  the  day  of  election  approaches,  visit  your  constituents  far  and  wide.  Treat  liberally,  and  drink  freely,  in 
order  to  rise  in  their  estimation,  though  you  fall  in  your  own.  True,  you  may  be  called  a drunken  dog  by  some  of  the 
clean-shirt  and  silk-stocking  gentry,  but  the  real  roughnecks  will  style  you  a jovial  fellow.  Their  votes  are  certain,  and  fre- 
quently count  double. 

“Do  all  you  can  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  women.  That’s  easily  done.  You  have  but  to  kiss  and 
slabber  [slobber  over]  their  children,  wipe  their  noses,  and  pat  them  on  the  head.  This  cannot  fail  to  please  their  mothers, 
and  you  may  rely  on  your  business  being  done  in  that  quarter. 

“Promise  all  that  is  asked,”  said  I,  “and  more  if  you  can  think  of  anything.  Offer  to  build  a bridge  or  a church,  to 
divide  a county,  create  a batch  of  new  offices,  make  a turnpike,  or  anything  they  like.  Promises  cost  nothing;  therefore,  deny 
nobody  who  has  a vote  or  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  one. 

“Get  up  on  all  occasions,  and  sometimes  on  no  occasion  at  all,  and  make  long-winded  speeches,  though  composed 
of  nothing  else  than  wind.  Talk  of  your  devotion  to  your  country,  your  modesty  and  disinterestedness,  or  on  any  such  fan- 
ciful subject.  Rail  against  taxes  of  all  kinds,  officeholders,  and  bad  harvest  weather;  and  wind  up  with  a flourish  abut  the 
heroes  who  fought  and  bled  for  our  liberties  in  the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls.  To  be  sure,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered a bladder  of  wind,  or  an  empty  barrel.  But  never  mind  that;  you  will  find  enough  of  the  same  fraternity  to  keep  you 
in  countenance. 

“If  any  charity  be  going  forward,  be  at  the  top  of  it,  provided  it  is  to  be  advertised  publicly.  If  not,  it  isn’t  worth 
your  while.  None  but  a fool  would  place  his  candle  under  a bushel  on  such  an  occasion. 

“These  few  directions.”  said  I,  “if  properly  attended  to,  will  do  your  business.  And  when  once  elected-why,  a fig 
for  the  dirty  children,  the  promises,  the  bridges,  the  churches,  the  taxes,  the  offices,  and  the  subscriptions.  For  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  forget  all  these  before  you  can  become  a thoroughgoing  politician,  and  a patriot  of  the  first  water.” 


1.  Identify  and  summarize  the  main  thrust  of  Crockett's  satirical  piece. 

2.  What  common  stereotypes  of  politicians  does  Crockett  target? 
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9-1  "The  Western  Country,"  Extracts  from  Letters  Published  in  Niles'  Weekly 
Register  (1816) 

Niles'  Register  — also  known  as  The  Weekly  Register,  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  and  Niles'  National  Register 
— was  a newsweekly  founded  by  Hezekiah  Niles  in  1811.  It  was  published  by  Niles  or  his  successors 
until  1849.  It  covered  both  the  United  States  and  the  world.  The  Register  was  famous  in  its  own  day  for 
its  comprehensiveness  and  reliability  — it  was  routinely  cited  as  an  authoritative  source  of  information 
in  courtrooms  and  legislatures  — and  it  has  since  become  a standard  source  of  information  for  historians 
and  genealogists. 

The  western  country  continues  to  rise  in  population  and  importance  with  unabated  rapidity.  This  town  has  been,  since  the 
war,  full  to  overflowing;  many  being  obliged  to  leave  it  after  coming  from  the  Eastern  states,  not  being  able  to  get  a room 
to  dwell  in.  More  houses  will  be  built  this  summer  than  during  the  last  three  years  together.  Manufactories  of  several 
important  kinds  are  establishing,  among  which  is  a steam  grist  and  saw  mill.  The  surveyor  general  is  making  arrangements 
for  laying  out,  agreeably  to  late  acts  of  Congress,  towns  at  the  Lower  Rapids  of  Sandusky,  and  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami 
of  the  Lakes.  The  local  situation  of  the  latter  cannot  but  render  it  a most  important  place.  It  will  be  situated  at  some  point 
within  the  reservation  of  twelve  miles  square,  to  which  vessels  of  a small  tonnage  can  ascend,  and  as  near  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  as  may  be.  I believe  the  time  not  very  distant  when  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  western  country  will  be  brought 
almost  to  your  doors,  by  means  of  an  extensive  inland  navigation  through  the  lakes  and  the  grand  canal  proposed  to  be 
made  in  New  York.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  connect  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio  by  a canal,  the 
face  of  the  country  between  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  each  of  those  rivers  being  quite  level.  What  an  extensive  inland 
navigation  would  then  be  opened! -from  New  Orleans  to  the  Hudson! 

The  whole  of  that  fine  tract  in  Indiana  territory,  generally  called  Harrison’s  purchase,  is  now  surveyed,  and  will 
be  offered  for  sale.  That  part  in  Jeffesonville  district  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  next;  and  that  part  in 
Vincennes  district  on  the  second  Monday  in  the  same  month.  This  tract  contains  near  three  millions  of  acres  of  excellent 
land;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  body  of  good  land  in  the  western  country.  Indiana  will  be  settled  as  fast  as  Ohio. 

To  the  foregoing  it  is  pleasant  to  add  the  following  abstract  of  an  account  of  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant  in  Ohio, 
from  the  Western  Herald. 

The  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Jefferson  country,  in  1806,  containing  only  seven  families,  living  mostly  in 
cabins-7asf  summer  it  had  between  80  and  90  families  and  about  500  souls,  besides  journeymen  and  laborers,  transient  per- 
sons, and  its  private  buildings  were  mostly  of  brick. 

There  were  7 stores;  3 taverns;  3 saddler’s,  3 hatter’s,  4 blacksmith’s,  4 weaver’s,  6 boot  and  shoe  maker’s,  8 car- 
penter’s, 3 tailor’s,  3 cabinet  maker’s,  1 baker’s,  1 apothecary’s,  and  2 waggon  maker’s  shops-2  tanneries;  1 shop  for 
making  wool  carding  machines;  1 with  a machine  for  spinning  wool;  1 manufactory  for  spinning  thread  from  flax;  1 nail 
factory;  2 wool  carding  machines.  The  public  buildings  were-1  meeting  house  belonging  to  the  society  of  Lriends,  or 
Quakers,  built  of  brick,  two-stories  high,  with  galleries,  92  feet  by  60;  1 brick  school  house,  46  by  22  feet;  and  1 brick  mar- 
kethouse,  32  by  16. 

Within  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  town  were -9  merchant  mills;  1 grist  mills;  12  saw  mills;  1 paper  mill, 
with  2 vats;  1 woolen  factory,  with  4 looms,  and  2 fulling  mills. 


1.  Analyze  and  summarize  the  progress  of  westward  expansion  as  it  is  detailed  in  this  account.  What 
are  the  author's  hopes  and  expectations  concerning  this  Western  Country? 
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9-2  The  Cherokee  Treaty  of  1817 

In  the  interest  of  promoting  orderly  white  expansion  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  War  of 
1812,  the  United  States  government  sought  to  open  up  lands  adjacent  to  existing  settlement  and  dis- 
courage widespread  dispersal  into  the  more  distant  west.  Between  1816  and  1828,  seventeen  treaties 
relating  to  land  cessions  or  boundary  adjustments  were  signed  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  five  major  Indian  nations  in  the  South.  In  a treaty  signed  on  July  8,  1817,  the  Cherokee  Nation 
agreed  to  give  up  two  large  tracts  of  land  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  exchange  for  one  of  equal 
size  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Although  signed  by  a substantial  number  of  chiefs,  the  treaty  spawned 
factions  within  the  Cherokee  Nation  that  would  intensify  in  the  decades  to  come. 

Source:  The  Treaty  of  Cherokee  Agency,  in  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs  (Washington:  GPO,  1934), 

2:129-31. 

http://members.nbci.com/histroll/treaties/treaty2.html 

Articles  of  a treaty  concluded,  at  the  Cherokee  Agency,  within  the  Cherokee  nation,  between  major  general  Andrew 
Jackson,  Joseph  M’Minn,  governor  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  general  David  Meriwether,  commissioners  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors,  of  the  Cherokees  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  their  deputies, 
John  D.  Chisholm  and  James  Rogers,  duly  authorized  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees  on  the  Arkansas  river,  in  open  council, 
by  written  power  of  attorney,  duly  signed  and  executed,  in  presence  of  Joseph  Sevier  and  William  Ware. 

WHEREAS  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  a deputation  from  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cherokee  towns,  duly  authorized  by  their  nation,  went  on  to  the  city  of  Washington,  the  first  named  to  declare  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  civilized  life,  in  the 
country  they  then  occupied,  and  to  make  known  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  impracticability  of  inducing  the 
nation  at  large  to  do  this,  and  to  request  the  establishment  of  a division  line  between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to 
include  all  the  waters  of  the  Hiwassee  river  to  the  upper  town,  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  society  within  narrow  limits, 
they  proposed  to  begin  the  establishment  of  fixed  laws  and  a regular  government:  The  deputies  from  the  lower  towns  to 
make  known  their  desire  to  continue  the  hunter  life,  and  also  the  scarcity  of  game  where  they  then  lived,  and,  under  those 
circumstances,  their  wish  to  remove  across  the  Mississippi  river,  on  some  vacant  lands  of  the  United  States.  And  whereas 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  after  maturely  considering  the  petitions  of  both  parties,  on  the  ninth  day  of  January,  A.D. 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine,  including  other  subjects,  answered  those  petitions  as  follows: 

“The  United  States,  my  children,  are  the  friends  of  both  parties,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  reasonably  asked,  they  are 
willing  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  both.  Those  who  remain  may  be  assured  of  our  patronage,  our  aid,  and  good  neighborhood. 
Those  who  wish  to  remove,  are  permitted  to  send  an  exploring  party  to  reconnoiter  the  country  on  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  and  the  higher  up  the  better,  as  they  will  be  the  longer  unapproached  by  our  settlements,  which 
will  begin  at  the  mouths  of  those  rivers.  The  regular  districts  of  the  government  of  St.  Louis  are  already  laid  off  to  the  St. 
Francis. 

“When  this  party  shall  have  found  a tract  of  country  suiting  the  emigrants,  and  not  claimed  by  other  Indians,  we 
will  arrange  with  them  and  you  the  exchange  of  that  for  a just  portion  of  the  country  they  leave,  and  to  a part  of  which, 
proportioned  to  their  numbers,  they  have  a right.  Every  aid  towards  their  removal,  and  what  will  be  necessary  for  them 
there,  will  then  be  freely  administered  to  them;  and  when  established  in  their  new  settlements,  we  shall  still  consider  them 
as  our  children,  give  them  the  benefit  of  exchanging  their  peltries  for  what  they  will  want  at  our  factories,  and  always  hold 
them  firmly  by  the  hand.” 

And  whereas  the  Cherokees,  relying  on  the  promises  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  above  recited,  did 
explore  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  choice  of  the  country  on  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers, 
and  settled  themselves  down  upon  United  States’  lands,  to  which  no  other  tribe  of  Indians  have  any  just  claim,  and  have 
duly  notified  the  President  of  the  United  States  thereof,  and  of  their  anxious  desire  for  the  full  and  complete  ratification  of 
his  promise,  and,  to  that  end,  as  notified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  have  sent  on  their  agents,  with  full  powers 
to  execute  a treaty,  relinquishing  to  the  United  States  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest,  to  all  lands  of  right  to  them  belonging, 
as  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  which  they  have  left,  and  which  they  are  about  to  leave,  proportioned  to  their  numbers, 
including,  with  those  now  on  the  Arkansas,  those  who  are  about  to  remove  thither,  and  to  a portion  of  which  they  have  an 
equal  right  agreeably  to  their  numbers. 

Now,  know  ye,  that  the  contracting  parties,  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  before  recited  promises  with  good  faith,  and 
to  promote  a continuation  of  friendship  with  their  brothers  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  annuities  secured  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  have  agreed  and  concluded 
on  the  following  articles,  viz: 
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ARTICLE  1 

The  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors,  of  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  cede  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  lying  north  and 
east  of  the  following  boundaries,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  high  shoals  of  the  Appalachy  river,  and  running  thence,  along  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  westwardly  to  the  Chatahouchy  river;  thence,  up  the  Chatahouchy 
river,  to  the  mouth  of  Souque  creek;  thence,  continuing  with  the  general  course  of  the  river  until  it  reaches  the  Indian 
boundary  line,  and,  should  it  strike  the  Turrurar  river,  thence,  with  its  meanders,  down  said  river  to  its  mouth,  in  part  of  the 
proportion  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  nation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  those  now  on  the  Arkansas  and  those  about  to 
remove  there  are  justly  entitled. 

ARTICLE  2 

The  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors,  of  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  do  also  cede  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  lying  north 
and  west  of  the  following  boundary  lines,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  Indian  boundry  line  that  runs  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Hywassee  river,  at  a point  on  the  top  of  Walden’s  ridge,  where  it  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  river  from  those  of  the  Sequatchie  river;  thence,  along  the  said  ridge,  southwardly,  to  the  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  at  a point  near  to  a place  called  the  Negro  Sugar  Camp,  opposite  to  the  upper  end  of  the  first  island  above  Running  Water 
Town;  thence,  westwardly,  a straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Sequatchie  river;  thence,  up  said  river,  to  its  main  fork; 
thence,  up  its  northernmost  fork,  to  its  source;  and  thence,  due  west,  to  the  Indian  boundary  line. 

ARTICLE  3 

It  is  also  stipulated  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  a census  shall  be  taken  of  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  during  the  month  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  That  the  census  of  those 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  who  declare  their  intention  of  remaining,  shall  be  taken  by  a commissioner  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a commissioner  appointed  by  the  Cherokees  on  the  Arkansas  river;  and  the  census 
of  the  Cherokees  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  those  removing  there,  and  who,  at  that  time,  declare  their  intention  of  removing 
there,  shall  be  taken  by  a commissioner  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  one  appointed  by  the  Cherokees 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

ARTICLE  4 

The  contracting  parties  do  also  stipulate  that  the  annuity  due  from  the  United  States  to  the  whole  Cherokee  nation  for  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  is  to  be  divided  between  the  two  parts  of  the  nation  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  third  article  of  this  treaty;  and  to  be  continued  to  be  divided  there- 
after in  proportion  to  their  numbers;  and  the  lands  to  be  apportioned  and  surrendered  to  the  United  States  agreeably  to  the 
aforesaid  enumeration,  as  the  proportionate  part,  agreeably  to  their  numbers,  to  which  those  who  have  removed,  and  who 
declare  their  intention  to  remove,  have  a just  right,  including  these  with  the  lands  ceded  in  the  first  and  second  articles  of 
this  treaty. 

ARTICLE  5 

The  United  States  bind  themselves,  in  exchange  for  the  lands  ceded  in  the  first  and  second  articles  hereof,  to  give  to  that  part 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  on  the  Arkansas  as  much  land  on  said  river  and  White  river  as  they  have  or  may  hereafter  receive 
from  the  Cherokee  nation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  acre  for  acre,  as  the  just  proportion  due  that  part  of  the  nation  on  the 
Arkansas  agreeably  to  their  numbers;  which  is  to  commence  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Point 
Remove  or  Budwell’s  Old  Place;  thence,  by  a straight  line,  northwardly,  to  strike  Chataunga  mountain,  or  the  hill  first  above 
Shield’s  Ferry  on  White  river,  running  up  and  between  said  rivers  for  complement,  the  banks  of  which  rivers  to  be  the 
lines;  and  to  have  the  above  line,  from  the  point  of  beginning  to  the  point  on  White  river,  run  and  marked,  which  shall  be 
done  soon  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty;  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except  Mrs.  P.  Lovely,  who  is  to  remain 
where  she  lives  during  life,  removed  from  within  the  bounds  as  above  named.  And  it  is  further  stipulated,  that  the  treaties 
heretofore  between  the  Cherokee  nation  and  the  United  States  are  to  continue  in  full  force  with  both  parts  of  the  nation,  and 
both  parts  thereof  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  privilege  which  the  old  nation  enjoyed  under  the  aforesaid  treaties;  the 
United  States  reserving  the  right  of  establishing  factories,  a military  post,  and  roads,  within  the  boundaries  above  defined. 

ARTICLE  6 

The  United  States  do  also  bind  themselves  to  give  to  all  the  poor  warriors  who  may  remove  to  the  western  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  one  rifle  gun  and  ammunition,  one  blanket,  and  one  brass  kettle,  or,  in  lieu  of  the  brass  kettle,  a beaver  trap, 
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which  is  to  be  considered  as  a full  compensation  for  the  improvements  which  they  may  leave;  which  articles  are  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  such  point  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  direct:  and  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  emigrants,  they  further 
agree  to  furnish  flat  bottomed  boats  and  provisions  sufficient  for  that  purpose:  and  to  those  emigrants  whose  improvements 
add  real  value  to  their  lands,  the  United  States  agree  to  pay  a full  valuation  for  the  same,  which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose,  and  paid  for  as  soon  after  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  as  practicable.  The  boats  and  provisions  promised  to  the  emigrants  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  agent  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  emigrants  may  notify  him  of;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  furnish  the  same. 

ARTICLE  7 

And  for  all  improvements  which  add  real  value  to  the  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  the 
first  and  second  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  do  agree  to  pay  for  at  the  time,  and  to  be  valued  in  the  same 
manner,  as  stipulated  in  the  sixth  article  of  this  treaty;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  give  in  exchange  improvements  of  equal  value 
which  the  emigrants  may  leave,  and  for  which  they  are  to  receive  pay.  And  it  is  further  stipulated,  that  all  these  improve- 
ments, left  by  the  emigrants  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cherokee  nation  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  add  real  value 
to  the  lands,  and  for  which  the  United  States  shall  give  a consideration,  and  not  so  exchanged,  shall  be  rented  to  the 
Indians  by  the  agent,  year  after  year,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  decrepit  of  that  part  of  the  nation  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  until  surrendered  by  the  nation,  or  to  the  nation.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  said  Cherokee  nation  shall  not 
be  called  upon  for  any  part  of  the  consideration  paid  for  said  improvements  at  any  future  period. 

ARTICLE  8 

And  to  each  and  every  head  of  any  Indian  family  residing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  the  lands  that  are  now, 
or  may  hereafter  be,  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  who  may  wish  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  do  agree  to  give  a reservation  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  in  a square,  to  include  their  improvements, 
which  are  to  be  as  near  the  centre  thereof  as  practicable,  in  which  they  will  have  a life  estate,  with  a reversion  in  fee 
simple  to  their  children,  reserving  to  the  widow  her  dower,  the  register  of  whose  names  is  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Cherokee  agent,  which  shall  be  kept  open  until  the  census  is  taken  as  stipulated  in  the  third  article  of  this  treaty.  Pro- 
vided, That  if  any  of  the  heads  of  families,  for  whom  reservations  may  be  made,  should  remove  therefrom,  then,  in  that 
case,  the  right  to  revert  to  the  United  States.  And  provided  further.  That  the  land  which  may  be  reserved  under  this  article, 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  which  has  been  ceded  under  the  first  and  second  articles  of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE  9 

It  is  also  provided  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  nothing  in  the  foregoing  articles  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  any 
of  the  parties  so  contracting  from  the  free  navigation  of  all  the  waters  mentioned  therein. 

ARTICLE  10 

The  whole  of  the  Cherokee  nation  do  hereby  cede  to  the  United  States  all  right,  title,  and  claim,  to  all  reservations  made 
to  Doublehead  and  others,  which  were  reserved  to  them  by  a treaty  made  and  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
bearing  date  the  seventh  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six. 

ARTICLE  11 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  first  and  second  articles  of  this 
treaty,  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  United  States  in  the  fifth  article  of  this  treaty,  is  to  be  run  and  marked 
by  a commissioner  or  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 
commissioners  as  the  Cherokees  may  appoint;  due  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  nation. 

ARTICLE  12 

The  United  States  do  also  bind  themselves  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  of  its  citizens  within  the  lands  ceded  by  the  first 
and  second  articles  of  this  treaty,  until  the  same  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  duly 
promulgated. 
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ARTICLE  13 

The  contracting  parties  do  also  stipulate  that  this  treaty  shall  take  effect  and  be  obligatory  on  the  contracting  parties  so  soon 
as  the  same  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

In  witness  of  all  and  every  thing  herein  determined,  by  and  between  the  before  recited  contracting  parties,  we 
have,  in  full  and  open  council,  at  the  Cherokee  Agency,  this  eighth  day  of  July,  A.D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen, set  our  hands  and  seals. 


1.  What  conditions  of  this  treaty  might  have  been  appealing  to  some  Cherokee  leaders?  Why  do  you 
think  a significant  number  of  chiefs  signed  it? 

2.  In  its  quest  for  orderly  white  settlement,  what  other  options  might  the  United  States  Government 
have  pursued  short  of  displacing  native  peoples  in  the  South? 
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9-3  The  Case  for  the  Erie  Canal 

In  1807,  Jesse  Hawley  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Canandaigua,  New  York,  largely  as  result  of  his  busi- 
ness expenditures  in  transporting  flour  from  the  mills  in  Geneva.  Hoping  to  render  himself  "useful  to 
society,"  Hawley  wrote  a series  of  essays  published  in  the  Genesee  Messenger  under  the  name  "Her- 
cules," on  the  wisdom  and  reality  of  building  an  overland  canal  across  New  York  State.  His  essays  mate- 
rially contributed  to  enlighten  public  opinion  with  regard  to  a projected  canal.  In  a letter  written  to 
Hawley  in  1822,  De  Witt  Clinton  wrote  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  was  communicated  in  essays 
under  the  signature  of  'Hercules'." 

Source:  David  Hosack,  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton  (New  York:  J.  Seymour,  1829) 

http://www.history.rochester.edu/canal/bib/hosack/APPOT.html 

In  consequence  of  the  difference  and  conflict  of  political  sentiments  which  pervade  the  United  States,  respecting  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  and  the  appropriation  of  their  resources,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  left  to  the  future  politi- 
cian to  duly  appreciate  and  justly  admire  the  ingenuity  and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  devised  and  promulgated  the 
idea  of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  after  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  to  the  improvement 
of  canals,  roads,  &c.  which  he  threw  out  in  his  second  inaugural  speech. 

It  appears  by  the  president’s  last  message,  that  there  is  a greater  surplus  of  revenue  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  terms  for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt  were  stipulated;  so  as  to  leave  a sum  of  money  in  the  treasury  without  any 
appropriation;  for  the  use  of  which  he  has  suggested  its  application  to  the  improvement  of  some  great  national  object,  the 
undertaking  of  which  is  to  be  immediately  commenced. 

I will  presume  to  assert,  that  the  president  himself  will  agree  that,  if  not  even  before,  at  least,  next  to  the  utility 
of  a National  Institute,  is  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  our  fresh  waters. 

This  admitted,  the  next  inquiry  is — where  and  what  waters  can  be  improved,  to  afford  the  most  extensive  and 
immediate  benefits  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States? 

With  due  deference  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  committees  appointed  by  the  national  legislature, 
who  now  have  the  subject  under  consideration,  I will  presume  to  suggest  to  them,  that  improvement  which  would  afford  the 
most  immediate,  and  consequently  the  most  extensive  advantages  which  any  other  in  the  United  States  can  possibly  do.  It 
is  the  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  those  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers  by  means  of  a canal. 

As  this  project  is  probably  not  more  than  twelve  months  old  in  human  conception,  but  imperfect  data  can  be  fur- 
nished on  the  subject  at  present — such  as  I am  possessed  of,  I will  add. 

It  ought  to  commence  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  as  soon  as  a suitable  place  can  be  found  to  afford  a draft  on  its 
waters — to  gain  and  preserve  a moderate  descent  of  ground  it  will  have  to  pursue  a north-eastern  course  for  some  miles, 
it  then  may  pursue  an  east  course  and  cross  the  Genesee  River,  somewhere  above  its  Falls,  thence  near  to,  and  probably 
in  the  channel  of,  Mud  Creek,  an  outlet  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  and  follow  them  into  Seneca  River;  but  leaving  that,  up 
stream  to  Jack’s  Rifts,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  head  of  water — thence  meandering  along  between  the  high  and  low 
grounds  of  Onondaga  and  Oneida  counties,  going  south  of  their  lakes,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  Mohawk  and  mingle  with  its 
waters  somewhere  above  Utica. 

The  distance  from  Buffalo  village,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Canandaigua,  is  ninety  miles  according  to  the  pre- 
sent road — from  thence,  on  the  Seneca  turnpike  to  Utica,  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles — making  two  hundred  and  two 
miles  from  Lake  Erie  to  Utica.  It  is  possible  that  the  angles  of  the  roads  are  equal  to  the  necessary  meanderings  of  the  canal 
through  so  extensive  and  level  a country.  By  Ellicott’s  map  of  the  Holland  company’s  tract,  the  level  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  that  of  Ontario.  The  level  of  the  Mohawk  above  that  of  Ontario  is  not  correctly 
known,  but  we  can  approximate  the  fact  from  the  following  comparative  statement.  From  the  canal  at  Rome  or  Fort  Stanwix, 
down  Wood  Creek  to  Oneida  Lake,  is  twenty  miles  through  a tract  of  very  level  land,  say  ten  feet  fall.  Oneida  Lake  thirty 
miles  in  length,  say  three  feet  fall — from  thence  to  Three  River  Point,  eighteen  miles,  say  twelve  feet  fall — thence  to  Oswego 
Falls,  twelve  miles,  say  ten  feet  fall.  The  Falls  a quarter  of  a mile,  say  fifteen  feet  fall — thence  to  Lake  Ontario  twenty-four 
miles,  say  fifteen  feet  fall,  makes  the  elevation  of  Rome  sixty-five  feet  above  the  waters  of  Ontario.  From  Rome  to  Utica, 
sixteen  miles  by  land,  and  twenty-eight  by  water  with  good  current,  say  twenty-five  feet  fall,  which  deduct  from  sixty-five 
leaves  forty  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  Mohawk  at  Utica  above  the  Ontario.  As  the  whole  of  this  calculation  is  conjectured 
without  ever  seeing  any  part  of  the  ground  except  the  villages  of  Utica  and  Rome,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  is  correct; 
yet  it  is  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  large.  Deduct  the  difference  between  Utica  and  Ontario  (forty  feet)  from  the  difference 
between  Erie  and  Ontario  (four  hundred  and  fifty  feet)  and  it  leaves  four  hundred  and  ten  feet  fall,  between  the  waters  of  Erie 
and  the  Mohawk  at  Utica,  which  will  average  two  feet  a mile  on  the  whole  distance. 
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The  result  of  this  crude  calculation  is  sufficient,  and  merely  intended  to  demonstrate  the  possibility,  and  even 
practicability,  of  the  undertaking.  When  we  consider  the  Herculean  task  performed  on  sundry  canals  in  Europe,  the  crossing 
Genesee  river  and  other  streams  which  intersect  the  course  of  the  route,  cannot  be  admitted  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
undertaking. 

Pretending  to  no  knowledge  in  the  science  of  canalling,  consequently  no  calculation  on  the  probable  expenses  will 
be  hazarded — but  the  level  country  through  which  it  would  take  its  course,  is  such,  that  more  than  half  the  distance  would 
require  no  further  digging  than  to  sink  the  ditch  sufficient  for  the  depth  of  water  and  its  necessary  banks;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  require  but  few  stone.  The  western  part  of  the  Genesee  county  and  Onondaga  county  afford  a sufficient 
supply.  Other  tracts  no  doubt  would  furnish  at  least  partial  supplies  by  occasional  beds  and  quarried.  The  principal  use  of 
stone  contemplated  here  is  to  wall  the  banks  of  the  ditch.  Where  stone  was  scarce,  timber  could  be  substituted  in  the  first 
essay,  and  stone  could  be  boated  to  supply  its  place  when  decayed. 

The  magnitude  of  this  improvement  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  capital  in  America,  for  the  present  age, 
and  probably  for  a century  to  come.  The  present  governor  of  the  state  of  New-York  has  indeed  suggested  the  idea  of  calling 
into  its  aid  British  capitalists;  but  as  their  object,  by  vesting  their  capital  in  foreign  stock,  would  be  the  double  consideration 
of  having  that  stock  permanent,  and  to  receive  from  it  a rate  of  interest  above  that  which  they  can  obtain  for  their  capital  in 
their  own  market;  consequently  both  the  immense  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  America,  flowing  through  this 
channel,  must  for  ever,  by  an  inexhaustible  load  of  taxes,  be  tributary  to  foreign  capitalists. 

America  already  suffers  by  foreign  capitalists  drawing  from  her  resources  large  sums,  in  premiums,  from  her 
stocks  and  new  lands;  from  which  she  can  have  no  possible  reciprocity  of  interest,  except  merely  in  the  contemplation  of 
redressing  at  some  future  day,  the  wrongs  of  foreign  nations,  in  spoliations  on  her  commerce,  by  a sequestration  of  this  for- 
eign capital.  And  unless  the  government  holds  the  idea  of  sequestration  in  reserve,  as  the  dernier  resort  for  the  redress  of 
foreign  aggressions,  there  can  scarcely  be  a palliative  argument  offered  by  them  for  their  toleration  to  foreigners,  of  for- 
eign residence,  by  their  superior  wealth  drawing  a private  revenue  from  our  best  resources.  We,  therefore,  can  alone,  with 
confidence,  turn  our  attention  and  our  best  hopes  to  a patriotic  government,  whose  treasury  must  in  a few  years,  be  amply 
competent  to  the  undertaking;  which,  when  finished,  may  be  given  to  us  for  an  insignificant  tax. 

When  completed,  this  would  afford  a course  of  navigation  from  New-York,  by  sloop  navigation  to  Albany,  160 
miles — from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  by  boat  navigation,  300  miles — from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  by  sloop  navigation,  1200  miles; 
making  a distance  of  1600  miles  of  inland  navigation  up  stream,  where  the  cargo  has  to  be  shifted  but  three  times. 

The  probable  charges  of  freight  would  be — from  New-York  to  Albany  (the  present  price  on  small  packages  of  mer- 
chandise up  freight  is  about)  five  dollars  per  ton,  from  thence  to  Buffalo  (full  large  enough,  including  no  charge  for 
lockage)  fifty  dollars  a ton,  from  thence  to  Chicago,  say  large  fifty  dollars  per  ton — is  equal  to  105  dollars  per  ton,  or  five 
cents  per  pound  nearly.  From  Chicago  harbour  it  might  be  continued  up  its  river,  by  portage,  into  and  down  the  Illinois, 
and  up  the  Mississippi;  and  into,  as  yet,  almost  unknown  regions. 

The  navigation  of  the  four  largest  lakes  in  the  known  world,  together  with  all  their  tributary  streams — the  agri- 
cultural products  and  the  commerce  of  all  the  surrounding  country,  would  pass  through  this  canal — and  even  the  fifth 
(Ontario)  would  become  its  tributary. — The  additional  duty  on  the  Canadian  trade  alone  would  defray  the  annual  repairs 
of  the  canal. 

The  vast  extension  of  and  facility  to  commerce,  together  with  the  additional  spur  to  industry  which  this  canal 
would  give,  would  in  twenty  years  redeem  the  principal  and  interest  of  their  expenditure,  at  the  rate  of  their  present 
imposts,  by  its  additional  increase. 

Its  invitation  to  the  culture  of  the  fertile  soil  surrounding  these  extensive  navigable  waters,  would  be  such,  that  in 
a few  generations  the  exhibition  of  their  improvements  and  the  display  of  their  wealth,  would  even  scarcely  be  equaled  by 
the  old  world. 

—HERCULES 


1.  According  to  Hawley,  how  should  a canal  of  this  magnitude  be  funded?  What  does  he  think  of  the 
prospect  of  using  foreign  investors? 

2.  What  benefits  would  this  canal  bring  to  the  state  of  New  York — other  than  lowering  the  cost  of 
transportation? 
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9-4  John  Marshall  Affirms  the  Power  of  the  Federal  Government 

In  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  delivered  arguably  his  most  important 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution — endorsing  the  doctrine  of  broad  construction  and  implied  powers.  The 
case  focused  on  the  right  of  the  state  of  Maryland  to  levy  a tax  on  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  thereby  assert  its  sovereignty  over  the  federal  institution.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision 
was  unanimous — upholding  the  power  of  Congress  to  charter  the  bank  and  stating  that  the  state's  (Mary- 
land) right  to  tax  it  was  contrary  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Source:  The  American  Revolution — an  HTML  Project 

http://odur.let.rug.nI/~usa/D/180T1825/marshallcases/mar02.htm 

also  in  Henry  Steele  Commanger,  ed..  Documents  of  American  History  (New  York:  Appleton-Century- 

Crofts,  1949),  213-220. 

In  the  case  now  to  be  determined,  the  defendant,  a sovereign  State,  denies  the  obligation  of  a law  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Union,  and  the  plaintiff,  on  his  part,  contests  the  validity  of  an  act  which  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
that  State.  The  Constitution  of  our  country,  in  its  most  interesting  and  vital  parts,  is  to  be  considered;  the  conflicting 
powers  of  the  government  of  the  Union  and  of  its  members,  as  marked  in  that  constitution,  are  to  be  discussed;  and  an 
opinion  given,  which  may  essentially  influence  the  great  operations  of  the  government.  No  tribunal  can  approach  such  a 
question  without  a deep  sense  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  awful  responsibility  involved  in  its  decision.  But  it  must  be 
decided  peacefully,  or  remain  a source  of  hostile  legislation,  perhaps  of  hostility  of  a still  more  serious  nature;  and  if  it  is 
to  be  so  decided,  by  this  tribunal  alone  can  the  decision  be  made.  On  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country  devolved  this  important  duty. 

The  first  question  made  in  the  cause  is,  has  Congress  power  to  incorporate  a bank? 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  open  question,  entirely  unprejudiced  by  the  former 
proceedings  of  the  nation  respecting  it.  The  principle  now  contested  was  introduced  at  a very  early  period  of  our  history,  has 
been  recognized  by  many  successive  legislatures,  and  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  judicial  department,  in  cases  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  as  a law  of  undoubted  obligation.  . . . 

The  power  now  contested  was  exercised  by  the  first  Congress  elected  under  the  present  constitution.  The  bill  for 
incorporating  the  bank  of  the  United  States  did  not  steal  upon  an  unsuspecting  legislature,  and  pass  unobserved.  Its  prin- 
ciple was  completely  understood,  and  was  opposed  with  equal  zeal  and  ability.  After  being  resisted,  first  in  the  fair  and  open 
field  of  debate,  and  afterwards  in  the  executive  cabinet,  with  as  much  persevering  talent  as  any  measure  has  ever  experi- 
enced, and  being  supported  by  arguments  which  convinced  minds  as  pure  and  as  intelligent  as  this  country  can  boast,  it 
became  a law.  The  original  act  was  permitted  to  expire;  but  a short  experience  of  the  embarrassments  to  which  the  refusal 
to  revive  it  exposed  the  government,  convinced  those  who  were  most  prejudiced  against  the  measure  of  its  necessity,  and 
induced  the  passage  of  the  present  law.  It  would  require  no  ordinary  share  of  intrepidity  to  assert  that  a measure  adopted 
under  these  circumstances  was  a bold  and  plain  usurpation,  to  which  the  constitution  gave  no  countenance. 

These  observations  belong  to  the  cause;  but  they  are  not  made  under  the  impression  that,  were  the  question 
entirely  new,  the  law  would  be  found  irreconcilable  with  the  constitution. 

In  discussing  this  question,  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  have  deemed  it  of  some  importance,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  to  consider  that  instrument  not  as  emanating  from  the  people,  but  as  the  act  of  sovereign  and 
independent  States.  The  powers  of  the  general  government,  it  has  been  said,  are  delegated  by  the  States,  who  alone  are  truly 
sovereign;  and  must  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  States,  who  alone  possess  supreme  dominion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  proposition.  The  Convention  which  framed  the  constitution  was  indeed  elected 
by  the  State  legislatures.  But  the  instrument,  when  it  came  from  their  hands,  was  a mere  proposal,  without  obligation,  or 
pretensions  to  it.  It  was  reported  to  the  then  existing  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a request  that  it  might  “be  sub- 
mitted to  a convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  legisla- 
ture, for  their  assent  and  ratification.”  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted;  and  by  the  convention,  by  Congress,  and  by 
the  State  legislatures,  the  instrument  was  submitted  to  the  people.  They  acted  upon  it  in  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can 
act  safely,  effectively,  and  wisely,  on  such  a subject,  by  assembling  in  convention.  It  is  true,  they  assembled  in  their  sev- 
eral States — and  where  else  should  they  have  assembled?  No  political  dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  breaking 
down  the  lines  which  separate  the  States,  and  of  compounding  the  American  people  into  one  common  mass.  Of  conse- 
quence, when  they  act,  they  act  in  their  States.  But  the  measures  they  adopt  do  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be  the  mea- 
sures of  the  people  themselves,  or  become  the  measures  of  the  State  governments. 

From  these  conventions  the  constitution  derives  its  whole  authority.  The  government  proceeds  directly  from  the 
people;  is  “ordained  and  established”  in  the  name  of  the  people;  and  is  declared  to  be  ordained,  “in  order  to  form  a more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  to  their  pos- 
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terity.”  The  assent  of  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  is  implied  in  calling  a convention,  and  thus  submitting  that 
instrument  to  the  people.  But  the  people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  it;  and  their  act  was  final.  It  required  not 
the  affirmance,  and  could  not  be  negatived,  by  the  State  governments.  The  constitution,  when  thus  adopted,  was  of  complete 
obligation,  and  bound  the  State  sovereignties.  ...  of  this  fact  on  the  case),  is,  emphatically,  and  truly,  a government  of  the 
people.  In  form  and  in  substance  it  emanates  from  them.  Its  powers  are  granted  by  them,  and  are  to  be  exercised  directly  on 
them,  and  for  their  benefit. 

This  government  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  enumerated  powers.  The  principle,  that  it  can  exercise  only 
the  powers  granted  to  it,  [is]  now  universally  admitted.  But  the  question  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers  actually 
granted,  is  perpetually  arising,  and  will  probably  continue  to  arise,  as  long  as  our  system  shall  exist.  . . . 

Among  the  enumerated  powers,  we  do  not  find  that  of  establishing  a bank  or  creating  a corporation.  But  there  is 
no  phrase  in  the  instrument  which,  like  the  articles  of  confederation,  excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers;  and  which 
requires  that  everything  granted  shall  be  expressly  and  minutely  described.  Even  the  10th  amendment,  which  was  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  excessive  jealousies  which  had  been  excited,  omits  the  word  “expressly,”  and  declares  only 
that  the  powers  “not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people”; 
thus  leaving  the  question,  whether  the  particular  power  which  may  become  the  subject  of  contest  has  been  delegated  to  the 
one  government,  or  prohibited  to  the  other,  to  depend  on  a fair  construction  of  the  whole  instrument.  The  men  who  drew 
and  adopted  this  amendment  had  experienced  the  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  insertion  of  this  word  in  the  articles 
of  confederation,  and  probably  omitted  it  to  avoid  those  embarrassments.  A constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all 
the  subdivisions  of  which  its  great  powers  will  admit,  and  of  all  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  into  execution, 
would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a legal  code,  and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably  never 
be  understood  by  the  public.  Its  nature,  therefore,  requires,  that  only  its  great  outlines  should  be  marked,  its  important 
objects  designated,  and  the  minor  ingredients  which  compose  those  objects  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves.  That  this  idea  was  entertained  by  the  framers  of  the  American  constitution,  is  not  only  to  be  inferred  from  the 
nature  of  the  instrument,  but  from  the  language.  Why  else  were  some  of  the  limitations,  found  in  the  ninth  section  of  the 
1st  article,  introduced?  It  is  also,  in  some  degree,  warranted  by  their  having  omitted  to  use  any  restrictive  term  which 
might  prevent  its  receiving  a fair  and  just  interpretation.  In  considering  this  question,  then,  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is 
a constitution  we  are  expounding. 

Although,  among  the  enumerated  powers  of  government,  we  do  not  find  the  word  “bank,”  or  “incorporation,”  we 
find  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes;  to  borrow  money;  to  regulate  commerce;  to  declare  and  conduct  a war;  and 
to  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies.  The  sword  and  the  purse,  all  the  external  relations,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  industry  of  the  nation,  are  entrusted  to  its  government.  It  can  never  be  pretended  that  these  vast  powers  draw  after 
them  others  of  inferior  importance,  merely  because  they  are  inferior.  Such  an  idea  can  never  be  advanced.  But  it  may 
with  great  reason  be  contended,  that  a government,  entrusted  with  such  ample  powers,  on  the  due  execution  of  which  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  so  vitally  depends,  must  also  be  entrusted  with  ample  means  for  their  execution.  The 
power  being  given,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  facilitate  its  execution.  It  can  never  be  their  interest,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  their  intention,  to  clog  and  embarrass  its  execution  by  withholding  the  most  appropriate  means  . . . 
require  it)  which  would  impute  to  the  framers  of  that  instrument,  when  granting  these  powers  for  the  public  good,  the  inten- 
tion of  impeding  their  exercise  by  withholding  a choice  of  means?  If,  indeed,  such  be  the  mandate  of  the  constitution,  we 
have  only  to  obey;  but  that  instrument  does  not  profess  to  enumerate  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  may  be  exe- 
cuted; nor  does  it  prohibit  the  creation  of  a corporation,  if  the  existence  of  such  a being  be  essential  to  the  beneficial  exer- 
cise of  those  powers.  It  is,  then,  the  subject  of  fair  inquiry,  how  far  such  means  may  be  employed. 

It  is  not  denied,  that  the  powers  given  to  the  government  imply  the  ordinary  means  of  execution.  That,  for 
example,  of  raising  revenue,  and  applying  it  to  national  purposes,  is  admitted  to  imply  the  power  of  conveying  money  from 
place  to  place,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  may  require,  and  of  employing  the  usual  means  of  conveyance.  But  it  is 
denied  that  the  government  has  its  choice  of  means;  or,  that  it  may  employ  the  most  convenient  means,  if,  to  employ 
them,  it  be  necessary  to  erect  a corporation.  . . . 

The  government  which  has  a right  to  do  an  act,  and  has  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  performing  that  act,  must, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  be  allowed  to  select  the  means;  and  those  who  contend  that  it  may  not  select  any 
appropriate  means,  that  one  particular  mode  of  effecting  the  object  is  excepted,  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing that  exception.  . . . The  power  of  creating  a corporation,  though  appertaining  to  sovereignty,  is  not  like  the  power 
of  making  war,  or  levying  taxes,  or  of  regulating  commerce,  a great  substantive  and  independent  power,  which  cannot  be 
implied  as  incidental  to  other  powers,  or  used  as  a means  of  executing  them.  It  is  never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are 
exercised,  but  a means  by  which  other  objects  are  accomplished.  . . . The  power  of  creating  a corporation  is  never  used  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  something  else.  No  sufficient  reason  is,  therefore,  perceived,  why  it  may  not 
pass  as  incidental  to  those  powers  which  are  expressly  given,  if  it  be  a direct  mode  of  executing  them. 
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But  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  left  the  right  of  Congress  to  employ  the  necessary  means,  for  the 
execution  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  government,  to  general  reasoning.  To  its  enumeration  of  powers  is  added  that  of 
making  “all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution,  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  thereof.” 

The  counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  have  urged  various  arguments,  to  prove  that  this  clause,  though  in  terms  a 
grant  of  power,  is  not  so  in  effect;  but  is  really  restrictive  of  the  general  right,  which  might  otherwise  be  implied,  of 
selecting  means  for  executing  the  enumerated  powers.  . . . 

Almost  all  compositions  contain  words,  which,  taken  in  their  rigorous  sense,  would  convey  a meaning  different 
from  that  which  is  obviously  intended.  It  is  essential  to  just  construction,  that  many  words  which  import  something  exces- 
sive should  be  understood  in  a more  mitigated  sense — in  that  sense  which  common  usage  justifies.  The  word  “necessary” 
is  of  this  description.  It  has  not  a fixed  character  peculiar  to  itself.  It  admits  of  all  degrees  of  comparison;  and  is  often  con- 
nected with  other  words,  which  increase  or  diminish  the  impression  the  mind  receives  of  the  urgency  it  imports.  A thing 
may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indispensably  necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same  idea  be  conveyed  by 
these  several  phrases.  This  comment  on  the  word  is  well  illustrated  by  the  passage  cited  at  the  bar,  from  the  20th  section 
of  the  1st  article  of  the  constitution.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  compare  the  sentence  which  prohibits  a State  from 
laying  “imposts,  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws,”  with  that  which  authorizes  Congress  “to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution” the  powers  of  the  general  government,  without  feeling  a conviction  that  the  convention  understood  itself  to  change 
materially  the  meaning  of  the  word  “necessary,”  by  prefixing  the  word  “absolutely.”  This  word,  then,  like  others,  is  used 
in  various  senses;  and,  in  its  construction,  the  subject,  the  context,  the  intention  of  the  person  using  them,  are  all  to  be  taken 
into  view. 

Let  this  be  done  in  the  case  under  consideration.  The  subject  is  the  execution  of  those  great  powers  on  which  the 
welfare  of  a nation  essentially  depends.  It  must  have  been  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  these  powers,  to  insure,  as  far 
as  human  prudence  could  insure,  their  beneficial  execution.  This  could  not  be  done  by  confiding  the  choice  of  means  to 
such  narrow  limits  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which  might  be  appropriate,  and  which  were 
conducive  to  the  end.  This  provision  is  made  in  a constitution  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and,  consequently,  to 
be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  of  human  affairs.  To  have  prescribed  the  means  by  which  government  should,  in  all  future 
time,  execute  its  powers,  would  have  been  to  change,  entirely,  the  character  of  the  instrument,  and  give  it  the  properties  of 
a legal  code.  It  would  have  been  an  unwise  attempt  to  provide,  by  immutable  rules,  for  exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all, 
must  have  been  seen  dimly,  and  which  can  be  best  provided  for  as  they  occur.  To  have  declared  that  the  best  means  shall 
not  be  used,  but  those  alone  without  which  the  power  given  would  be  nugatory,  would  have  been  to  deprive  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  capacity  to  avail  itself  of  experience,  to  exercise  its  reason,  and  to  accommodate  its  legislation  to  circum- 
stances. If  we  apply  this  principle  of  construction  to  any  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  we  shall  find  it  so  pernicious 
in  its  operation  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  discard  it.  . . . 

The  result  of  the  most  careful  and  attentive  consideration  bestowed  upon  this  clause  is,  that  if  it  does  not  enlarge, 
it  cannot  be  construed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  legislature  to  exercise  its  best 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  government.  If  no  other 
motive  for  its  insertion  can  be  suggested,  a sufficient  one  is  found  in  the  desire  to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  right 
to  legislate  on  that  vast  mass  of  incidental  powers  which  must  be  involved  in  the  constitution,  if  that  instrument  be  not  a 
splendid  bauble. 

We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  government  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  tran- 
scended. But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of  the  constitution  must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discretion, 
with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to 
perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it,  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  are  constitutional.  . . . 

Should  Congress,  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  adopt  measures  which  are  prohibited  by  the  constitution;  or  should 
Congress,  under  the  pretext  of  executing  its  powers,  pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  not  entrusted  to  the  gov- 
ernment; it  would  become  the  painful  duty  of  this  tribunal,  should  a case  requiring  such  a decision  come  before  it,  to  say  that 
such  an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the  land.  But  where  the  law  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any  of  the  objects 
entrusted  to  the  government,  to  undertake  here  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  its  necessity,  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  cir- 
cumscribes the  judicial  department,  and  to  tread  on  legislative  ground.  This  court  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  such  a power. 

After  this  declaration,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  existence  of  State  banks  can  have  no  possible 
influence  on  the  question.  No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  an  intention  to  create  a dependence  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  on  those  of  the  States,  for  the  execution  of  the  great  powers  assigned  to  it.  Its  means  are  adequate 
to  its  ends;  and  on  those  means  alone  was  it  expected  to  rely  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends.  To  impose  on  it  the  neces- 
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sity  of  resorting  to  means  which  it  cannot  control,  which  another  government  may  furnish  or  withhold,  would  render  its 
course  precarious,  the  result  of  its  measures  uncertain,  and  create  a dependence  on  other  governments,  which  might  dis- 
appoint its  most  important  designs,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  language  of  the  constitution.  But  were  it  otherwise,  the 
choice  of  means  implies  a right  to  choose  a national  bank  in  preference  to  State  banks,  and  Congress  alone  can  make  the 
election. 

After  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  it  is  the  unanimous  and  decided  opinion  of  this  Court,  that  the  act  to 
incorporate  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a law  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  and  is  a part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  . . . 

It  being  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  act  incorporating  the  bank  is  constitutional;  and  that  the  power  of  estab- 
lishing a branch  in  the  State  of  Maryland  might  be  properly  exercised  by  the  bank  itself,  we  proceed  to  inquire — 

2.  Whether  the  State  of  Maryland  may,  without  violating  the  constitution,  tax  that  branch? 

That  the  power  of  taxation  is  one  of  vital  importance;  that  it  is  retained  by  the  States;  that  it  is  not  abridged  by  the 
grant  of  a similar  power  to  the  government  of  the  Union;  that  it  is  to  be  concurrently  exercised  by  the  two  governments: 
are  truths  which  have  never  been  denied.  But,  such  is  the  paramount  character  of  the  constitution,  that  its  capacity  to  with- 
draw any  subject  from  the  action  of  even  this  power,  is  admitted.  The  States  are  expressly  forbidden  to  lay  any  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  their  inspection  laws.  If  the  obligation  of  this 
prohibition  must  be  conceded,  the  same  paramount  character  would  seem  to  restrain,  as  it  certainly  may  restrain,  a State 
from  such  other  exercise  of  this  power;  as  is  in  its  nature  incompatible  with,  and  repugnant  to,  the  constitutional  laws  of 
the  Union.  . . . 

On  this  ground  the  counsel  for  the  bank  place  its  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  power  of  a State  to  tax  its  oper- 
ations. There  is  no  express  provision  for  the  case,  but  the  claim  has  been  sustained  on  a principle  which  so  entirely  per- 
vades the  constitution,  is  so  intermixed  with  the  materials  which  compose  it,  so  interwoven  with  its  web,  so  blended  with 
its  texture,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  separated  from  it,  without  rending  it  into  shreds. 

This  great  principle  is,  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  supreme;  that  they  con- 
trol the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  respective  States,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  them.  From  this,  which  may  be  almost 
termed  an  axiom,  other  propositions  are  deduced  as  corollaries,  on  the  truth  or  error  of  which,  and  on  their  application  to 
this  case,  the  cause  has  been  supposed  to  depend.  These  are,  1st.  that  a power  to  create  implies  a power  to  preserve.  2nd. 
That  a power  to  destroy,  if  wielded  by  a different  hand,  is  hostile  to,  and  incompatible  with  these  powers  to  create  and  to 
preserve.  3d.  That  where  this  repugnancy  exists,  that  authority  which  is  supreme  must  control,  not  yield  to  that  over  which 
it  is  supreme.  . . . 

That  the  power  of  taxing  by  the  States  may  be  exercised  so  as  to  destroy  it,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  But  tax- 
ation is  said  to  be  an  absolute  power,  which  acknowledges  no  other  limits  than  those  expressly  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  like  sovereign  power  of  every  other  description,  is  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  use  it.  But  the  very  terms 
of  this  argument  admit  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  in  the  article  of  taxation  itself,  is  subordinate  to,  and  may  be  con- 
trolled by,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  How  far  it  has  been  controlled  by  that  instrument  must  be  a question  of  con- 
struction. In  making  this  construction,  no  principle  not  declared,  can  be  admissible,  which  would  defeat  the  legitimate 
operations  of  a supreme  government.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  supremacy  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  its  action  within  its 
own  sphere,  and  so  to  modify  every  power  vested  in  subordinate  governments,  as  to  exempt  its  own  operations  from  their 
own  influence.  This  effect  need  not  be  stated  in  terms.  It  is  so  involved  in  the  declaration  of  supremacy,  so  necessarily 
implied  in  it,  that  the  expression  of  it  could  not  make  it  more  certain.  We  must,  therefore,  keep  it  in  view  while  construing 
the  constitution. 

The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland  is,  not  that  the  States  may  directly  resist  a law  of  Congress,  but 
that  they  may  exercise  their  acknowledged  powers  upon  it,  and  that  the  constitution  leaves  them  this  right  in  the  confidence 
that  they  will  not  abuse  it. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  this  argument,  and  to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  the  constitution,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  bestow  a few  considerations  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  original  right  of  taxation,  which  is  acknowledged  to  remain 
with  the  States.  It  is  admitted  that  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  and  their  property  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  gov- 
ernment, and  may  be  legitimately  exercised  on  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the 
government  may  choose  to  carry  it.  The  only  security  against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  is  found  in  the  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  In  imposing  a tax  the  legislature  acts  upon  its  constituents.  . . . 

The  sovereignty  of  a State  extends  to  everything  which  exists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is  so  introduced  by  its  per- 
mission; but  does  it  extend  to  those  means  which  are  employed  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution  powers  conferred  on 
that  body  by  the  people  of  the  United  States?  We  think  it  demonstrable  that  it  does  not.  Those  powers  are  not  given  by  the 
people  of  a single  State.  They  are  given  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  a government  whose  laws,  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  constitution,  are  declared  to  be  supreme.  Consequently,  the  people  of  a single  State  cannot  confer  a sovereignty  which 
will  extend  over  them. 
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If  we  measure  the  power  of  taxation  residing  in  a State,  by  the  extent  of  sovereignty  which  the  people  of  a single 
State  possess,  and  can  confer  on  its  government,  we  have  an  intelligible  standard,  applicable  to  every  case  to  which  the 
power  may  be  applied.  We  have  a principle  which  leaves  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  and  property  of  a State  unimpaired; 
which  leaves  to  a State  the  command  of  all  its  resources,  and  which  places  beyond  its  reach,  all  those  powers  which  are 
conferred  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  all  those  means  which  are  given  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  those  powers  into  execution.  We  have  a principle  which  is  safe  for  the  States,  and  safe  for  the  Union. 
We  are  relieved,  as  we  ought  to  be,  from  clashing  sovereignty;  from  interfering  powers;  from  a repugnancy  between  a right 
in  one  government  to  pull  down  what  there  is  an  acknowledged  right  in  another  to  build  up;  from  the  incompatibility  of  a 
right  in  one  government  to  destroy  what  there  is  a right  in  another  to  preserve.  We  are  not  driven  to  the  perplexing  inquiry, 
so  unfit  for  the  judicial  department,  what  degree  of  taxation  is  the  legitimate  use,  and  what  degree  may  amount  to  the  abuse 
of  the  power.  The  attempt  to  use  it  on  the  means  employed  by  the  government  of  the  Union,  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, is  itself  an  abuse,  because  it  is  the  usurpation  of  a power  which  the  people  of  a single  State  cannot  give. 

We  find,  then,  on  just  theory,  a total  failure  of  this  original  right  to  tax  the  means  employed  by  the  government 
of  the  Union,  for  the  execution  of  its  powers.  The  right  never  existed,  and  the  question  whether  it  has  been  surrendered, 
cannot  arise. 

But,  waiving  this  theory  for  the  present,  let  us  resume  the  inquiry,  whether  this  power  can  be  exercised  by  the 
respective  States,  consistently  with  a fair  construction  of  the  constitution? 

That  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy;  that  the  power  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  render  useless  the 
power  to  create;  that  there  is  a plain  repugnance,  in  conferring  on  one  government  a power  to  control  the  constitutional 
measures  of  another,  which  other,  with  respect  to  those  very  measures,  is  declared  to  be  supreme  over  that  which  exerts  the 
control,  are  propositions  not  to  be  denied.  But  all  inconsistencies  are  to  be  reconciled  by  the  magic  of  the  word  CONFI- 
DENCE. Taxation,  it  is  said,  does  not  necessarily  and  unavoidably  destroy.  To  carry  it  to  the  excess  of  destruction  would 
be  an  abuse,  to  presume  which,  would  banish  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  all  government. 

But  is  this  a case  of  confidence?  Would  the  people  of  any  one  State  trust  those  of  another  with  a power  to  control  the 
most  insignificant  operations  of  their  State  government?  We  know  they  would  not.  Why,  then,  should  we  suppose  that  the  people 
of  any  one  State  should  be  willing  to  trust  those  of  another  with  a power  to  control  the  operations  of  a government  to  which  they 
have  confided  their  most  important  and  most  valuable  interests?  In  the  legislature  of  the  Union  alone,  are  all  represented.  The  leg- 
islature of  the  Union  alone,  therefore,  can  be  trusted  by  the  people  with  the  power  of  controlling  measures  which  concern  all,  in 
the  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  abused.  This,  then,  is  not  a case  of  confidence,  and  we  must  consider  it  as  it  really  is. 

If  we  apply  the  principle  for  which  the  State  of  Maryland  contends,  to  the  constitution  generally,  we  shall  find  it 
capable  of  changing  totally  the  character  of  that  instrument.  We  shall  find  it  capable  of  arresting  all  the  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  prostrating  it  at  the  foot  of  the  States.  The  American  people  have  declared  their  constitution,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  be  supreme;  but  this  principle  would  transfer  the  supremacy,  in  fact,  to  the  States. 

If  the  States  may  tax  one  instrument,  employed  by  the  government  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  they  may  tax 
any  and  every  other  instrument.  They  may  tax  the  mail;  they  may  tax  the  mint;  they  may  tax  patent  rights;  they  may  tax 
the  papers  of  the  custom-house;  they  may  tax  judicial  process;  they  may  tax  all  the  means  employed  by  the  government, 
to  an  excess  which  would  defeat  all  the  ends  of  government.  This  was  not  intended  by  the  American  people.  They  did  not 
design  to  make  their  government  dependent  on  the  States.  . . . 

The  Court  has  bestowed  on  this  subject  its  most  deliberate  consideration.  The  result  is  a conviction  that  the  States 
have  no  power,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in  any  manner  control,  the  operations  of  the  con- 
stitutional laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  general  government.  This  is,  we 
think,  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  that  supremacy  which  the  constitution  has  declared. 

We  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  imposing  a tax  on  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

This  opinion  does  not  deprive  the  States  of  any  resources  which  they  originally  possessed.  It  does  not  extend  to  a 
tax  paid  by  the  real  property  of  the  bank,  in  common  with  the  other  real  property  within  the  State,  nor  to  a tax  imposed  on 
the  interest  which  the  citizens  of  Maryland  may  hold  in  this  institution,  in  common  with  other  property  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion throughout  the  State.  But  this  is  a tax  on  the  operations  of  the  bank,  and  is,  consequently,  a tax  on  the  operation  of  an 
instrument  employed  by  the  government  of  the  Union  to  carry  its  powers  into  execution.  Such  a tax  must  be  unconstitutional. 


1.  How  can  it  be  argued  that  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  is  perhaps  the  best  representation  of 
judicial  nationalism? 

2.  What  might  be  the  long-term  consequences  of  the  Marshall  Court's  decision?  What  future  issues  or 
concerns  could  be  affected  by  this  ruling? 
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9-5  Thomas  Jefferson  Reacts  to  the  "Missouri  Question"  (1820) 

In  this  letter,  seventy-seven-year-old  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Holmes,  a Congressman  from 
Maine,  criticizing  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Jefferson  believed  that  the  debate  over  the  compromise  was 
an  example  of  unnecessary  federal  interference  in  a Southern  institution.  Jefferson  expressed  the  fear 
of  many  Americans  that  conflicting  views  over  the  expansion  of  slavery  and  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  had  brought  the  United  States  to  the  verge  of  disunion. 

Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Thomas  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  1.  General  Correspondence.  1651-1827, 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  Holmes,  April  22,  1820 

http://memory.loc.gov 

Monticello,  April  22,  1820 

I thank  you.  Dear  Sir,  for  the  copy  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  of  the  letter  to  your  constituents  on  the 
Missouri  question.  It  is  a perfect  justification  to  them.  I had  for  a long  time  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs,  confident  they  were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a passenger  in  our  bark  to  the  shore  from 
which  I am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous  question,  like  a firebell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I con- 
sidered it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a reprieve  only,  not  a final  sen- 
tence. A geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry 
passions  of  men,  will  never  be  obliterated;  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  I can  say,  with  conscious 
truth,  that  there  is  not  a man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice  more  than  I would  to  relieve  us  from  this  heavy  reproach,  in  any 
practicable  way. 

The  cession  of  that  kind  of  property,  for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a bagatelle  which  would  not  cost  me  a second 
thought,  if,  in  that  way,  a general  emancipation  and  expatriation  could  be  effected;  and  gradually,  and  with  due  sacrifices, 
I think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him,  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Justice 
is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preservation  in  the  other.  Of  one  thing  I am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves  from  one  state 
to  another  would  not  make  a slave  of  a single  human  being  who  would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diffusion  over  a 
greater  surface  would  make  them  individually  happier,  and  proportionally  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their  emanci- 
pation, by  dividing  the  burden  on  a greater  number  of  coadjutors.  An  abstinence  too,  from  this  act  of  power,  would  remove 
the  jealousy  excited  by  the  undertaking  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  different  descriptions  of  men  composing 
a state.  This  certainly  is  the  exclusive  right  of  every  state,  which  nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  taken  from  them  and  given 
to  the  general  government.  Could  Congress,  for  example,  say  that  the  non-freemen  of  Connecticut  shall  be  freemen,  or  that 
they  shall  not  emigrate  into  any  other  state? 

I regret  that  I am  now  to  die  in  the  belief,  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  ‘76,  to 
acquire  self-government  and  happiness  to  their  country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their 
sons,  and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be,  that  I live  not  to  weep  over  it.  If  they  would  but  dispassionately  weigh  the 
blessings  they  will  throw  away  against  an  abstract  principle  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  union  than  by  scission,  they  would 
pause  before  they  would  perpetrate  this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world.  To  your- 
self, as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Union,  I tender  the  offering  of  my  high  esteem  and  respect. 

1.  Describe  Jefferson's  mood  as  he  wrote  this  letter.  What  must  have  been  going  through  his  mind  as 
he  reviewed  the  debates  over  statehood  for  Missouri? 

2.  Discuss  the  metaphor  Jefferson  used  to  describe  the  institution  of  slavery?  How  appropriate  is  it? 
What  does  it  reveal  about  Jefferson's  thoughts  over  the  future  of  the  institution? 
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9-6  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  a Reaction  (1823) 

One  of  the  most  important  foreign  policy  statements  in  American  History,  The  Monroe  Doctrine  declared 
the  Americas  off  limits  to  future  European  colonization.  Most  immediately  proclaimed  in  reaction  to 
Russian  statements  and  Spanish  and  British  activities  in  Central  and  South  America,  the  Doctrine  was  a 
foreign  policy  declaration  of  independence  and  became  a cornerstone  of  American  Policy  for  many 
years. 

In  the  discussion  to  which  this  interest  [Russia’s  on  the  northwest  coast]  has  given  rise,  the  occasion  has  been  judged 
proper  for  asserting,  as  a principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  con- 
tinents, by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  for  the  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers.  . . . 

The  political  system  of  the  Allied  Powers  [Holy  Alliance]  is  essentially  different  . . . from  that  of  America.  This 
difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their  prospective  [monarchical]  governments;  and  to  the  defence  of  our  own 
. . . this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power,  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  governments  [of  Spanish  America]  who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  inde- 
pendence we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States.  . . . 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers; 
to  consider  the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  pre- 
serve those  relations  by  a frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  instances  the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submit- 
ting to  injuries  from  none. 

But  in  regard  to  those  [American]  continents,  circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  Allied  Powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to  a portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering 
our  peace  and  happiness.  Nor  can  anyone  believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of  their 
own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  interposition  in  any  form  with  indifference. 

[Baltimore  Chronicle,  Editorial] 

We  can  tell  . . . further  that  this  high-toned,  independent,  and  dignified  message  will  not  be  read  by  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  without  a revolting  stare  of  astonishment.  The  conquerors  of  Bonaparte,  with  their  laurels  still  green  and  blooming 
on  their  brows,  and  their  disciplined  animal  machines,  called  armies,  at  their  backs,  could  not  have  anticipated  that  their 
united  force  would  so  soon  be  defied  by  a young  republic,  whose  existence,  as  yet,  cannot  be  measured  with  the  ordinary 
life  of  man. 

This  message  itself  constitutes  an  era  in  American  history,  worthy  of  commemoration.  . . . We  are  confident  that, 
on  this  occasion,  we  speak  the  great  body  of  American  sentiment,  such  as  exulting  millions  are  ready  to  re-echo.  . . . We 
are  very  far  from  being  confident  that,  if  Congress  occupy  the  high  and  elevated  ground  taken  in  the  Message,  it  may  not, 
under  the  smiles  of  Divine  Providence,  be  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Of  this  we  are  positively  sure:  that  all  timidity,  wavering  imbecility,  an  backwardness  on  our  part  will  confirm 
these  detested  tyrants  in  their  confederacy;  paralyze  the  exertions  of  freedom  in  every  country;  accelerate  the  fall  of  those 
young  sister  republics  whom  we  have  recently  recognized;  and,  perhaps,  eventually  destroy  our  own  at  the  feet  of  absolute 
monarchy. 


1.  In  general,  what  does  the  Monroe  Doctrine  prescribe  in  regard  to  American  foreign  policy?  What  is 
the  rationale  for  this  policy? 

2.  Summarize  the  tone  and  message  of  the  response  to  this  doctrine  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Chronicle. 
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9-7  Henry  Clay,  "Defense  of  the  American  System"  (1832) 

Henry  Clay  was  an  American  statesman  for  over  40  years,  serving  as  Secretary  of  State,  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Leader.  He  ran,  unsuccessfully,  for  President  five  times.  The  focus  of  Clay's  efforts  was 
the  so  called  "American  System"  which  is  the  subject  of  this  document.  The  system  was  designed  to 
reduce  dependence  and  develop  American  resources  and  included  tariffs,  a national  bank  and  federal 
subsidies  for  transportation.  With  these  measures  Clay  sought  economic  development  and  a more  uni- 
fied America. 

I have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled 
prosperity  of  the  country.  On  a general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country 
improved;  our  people  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  public  countenance  exhibiting  tranquility,  contentment  and 
happiness.  And  if  we  descend  into  particulars,  we  have  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  a people  out  of  debt,  land  rising 
slowly  in  value,  but  in  a secure  and  salutary  degree;  a ready  though  not  extravagant  market  for  all  the  surplus  productions 
of  our  industry;  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  browsing  and  gamboling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  with 
rich  and  verdant  grasses;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole  villages  springing  up,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment;  our  exports  and 
imports  increased  and  increasing;  our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occupied;  the  rivers  of  our  inte- 
rior animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning  of  countless  steam-boats;  the  currency  sound  and  abundant;  the  public 
debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing  Congress,  not  to  find 
subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated  from  the  impost.  If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to 
be  selected,  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  their  present  constitution, 
it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824. 

This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  and  distress  to  brightness  and  prosperity,  has 
been  mainly  the  work  of  American  legislation,  fostering  American  industry,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  by  for- 
eign legislation,  cherishing  foreign  industry.  The  foes  of  the  American  System,  in  1824,  with  great  boldness  and  confidence, 
predicted,  1st.  The  ruin  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  creation  of  a necessity  to  resort  to  direct  taxation.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (General  Hayne,)  I believe,  thought  that  the  tariff  of  1824  would  operate  a reduction  of  revenue  to 
the  large  amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  2d.  The  destruction  of  our  navigation.  3d.  The  desolation  of  commercial 
cities.  And  4th.  The  augmentation  of  the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and  further  decline  in  that  of  the  articles  of  our 
exports.  Every  prediction  which  they  made  has  failed-utterly  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of  the  public  revenue,  with  which 
they  then  sought  to  deter  us  from  the  adoption  of  the  American  System,  we  are  now  threatened  with  its  subversion,  by  the 
vast  amount  of  the  public  revenue  produced  by  that  system.  . . . 

If  the  system  of  protection  be  founded  on  principles  erroneous  in  theory,  pernicious  in  practice-above  all  if  it  be 
unconstitutional,  as  is  alledged,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  not  a vestage  of  it  suffered  to  remain.  But,  before 
we  sanction  this  sweeping  denunciation,  let  us  look  a little  at  this  system,  its  magnitude,  its  ramifications,  its  duration,  and 
the  high  authorities  which  have  sustained  it.  We  shall  see  that  its  foes  will  have  accomplished  comparatively  nothing,  after 
having  achieved  their  present  aim  of  breaking  down  our  iron-founderies,  our  woollen,  cotton,  and  hemp  manufactories,  and 
our  sugar  plantations.  The  destruction  of  these  would,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  immense  capital,  the  ruin  of 
many  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  incalculable  loss  to  the  whole  community.  But  their  prostration  would  not  dis- 
figure, nor  produce  greater  effect  upon  the  whole  system  of  protection,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  destruction  of  the  beau- 
tiful domes  upon  the  capitol  would  occasion  to  the  magnificent  edifice  which  they  surmount.  Why,  sir,  there  is  scarcely  an 
interest,  scarcely  a vocation  in  society,  which  is  not  embraced  by  the  beneficence  of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and  trade,  from  which  all  foreign  tonnage  is  absolutely  excluded. 

It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with  the  inconsiderable  exception  made  by  the  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  a few 
foreign  powers. 

It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our  hardy  and  enterprising  fishermen. 

It  extends  to  almost  every  mechanic  and:  to  tanners,  cordwainers,  tailors,  cabinet-makers,  hatters,  tinners,  brass- 
workers,  clock-makers,  coach-makers,  tallow-chandlers,  trace-makers,  rope-makers,  cork-cutters,  tobacconists,  whip- 
makers,  paper-makers,  umbrella-makers,  glass-blowers,  stocking-weavers,  butter-makers,  saddle  and  harness-makers, 
cutlers,  brush-makers,  book-binders,  dairy-men,  milk-farmers,  black-smiths,  type-founders,  musical  instrument-makers, 
basket-makers,  milliners,  potters,  chocolate-makers,  floor-cloth-makers,  bonnet-makers,  hair-cloth-makers,  copper-smiths, 
pencil-makers,  bellows-makers,  pocket  book-makers,  card-makers,  glue-makers,  mustard-makers,  lumber-sawyers,  saw- 
makers,  scale-beam-makers,  scythe-makers,  wood-saw-makers,  and  many  others.  The  mechanics  enumerated,  enjoy  a mea- 
sure of  protection  adapted  to  their  several  conditions,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  extent  and  importance  of 
some  of  these  artizans  may  be  estimated  by  a few  particulars.  The  tanners,  curriers,  boot  and  shoe-makers,  and  other 
workers  in  hides,  skins  and  leather,  produce  an  ultimate  value  per  annum  of  forty  millions  of  dollars;  the  manufacturers  of 
hats  and  caps  produce  an  annual  value  of  fifteen  millions;  the  cabinet-makers  twelve  millions;  the  manufacturers  of  bon- 
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nets  and  hats  for  the  female  sex,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  combs,  &c.  seven  millions;  and  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  five 
millions. 

It  extends  to  all  lower  Louisiana,  the  Delta  of  which  might  as  well  be  submerged  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  which  it  has  been  a gradual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  protecting  duty  upon  is  great  staple. 

It  effects  the  cotton  planter  himself,  and  the  tobacco  planter,  both  of  whom  enjoy  protection. 

The  total  amount  of  the  capital  vested  in  sheep,  the  land  to  sustain  them,  wool,  woollen  manufacturers,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  various  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  the  article  of  wool,  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  number  of  persons  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  value  of  iron,  considered  as  a raw  material,  and  of  its  manufacturers,  is  estimated  at  twenty-six  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum.  Cotton  goods,  exclusive  of  the  capital  vested  in  the  manufacture,  and  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
are  believed  to  amount  annually,  to  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

These  estimates  have  been  carefully  made,  by  practical  men  of  undoubted  character,  who  have  brought  together 
and  embodied  their  information.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  they  have  sometimes  placed  their  estimates 
below  what  was  believed  to  be  the  actual  amount  of  these  interests.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bar  and  other  iron 
annually  produced,  it  is  derived  from  the  known  works  themselves;  and  1 know  some  in  western  States  which  they  have 
omitted  in  their  calculations.  . . . 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their  design  of  an  immediate  or  gradual  destruction  of  the  American  System, 
what  is  their  substitute?  Free  trade?  Free  trade!  The  call  for  free  trade  is  as  unavailing  as  the  cry  of  a spoiled  child,  in  its 
nurse’s  arms,  for  the  moon,  or  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  It  never  has  existed,  it  never  will  exist.  Trade 
implies,  at  least  two  parties.  To  be  free,  it  should  be  fair,  equal  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw  our  ports  wide  open  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  productions,  free  of  all  duty,  what  ports  of  any  other  foreign  nation  shall  we  find  open  to  the  free 
admission  of  our  surplus  produce?  We  may  break  down  all  barriers  to  free  trade  on  our  part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  foreign  powers  shall  have  removed  theirs.  There  would  be  freedom  on  one  side,  and  restrictions,  prohibitions  and 
exclusions  on  the  other.  The  bolts,  and  the  bars,  and  the  chains  of  all  other  nations  will  remain  undisturbed.  It  is,  indeed, 
possible,  that  our  industry  and  commerce  would  accommodate  themselves  to  this  unequal  and  unjust,  state  of  things;  for, 
such  is  the  flexibility  of  our  nature,  that  it  bends  itself  to  all  circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner  incarcerated  in  a jail, 
after  a long  time  becomes  reconciled  to  his  solitude,  and  regularly  notches  down  the  passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free  trade  that  they  are  recommending  to  our  acceptance.  It  is  in  effect, 
the  British  colonial  system  that  we  are  invited  to  adopt;  and,  if  their  policy  prevail,  it  will  lead  substantially  to  the  re-col- 
onization  of  these  States,  under  the  commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  . . . 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold  which  this  system  has  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  represent  that  it  is  the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that  she  is  most  benefitted  by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this 
Union  which  has  been  most  steady,  most  unanimous,  and  most  determined  in  its  support,  it  is  Pennsylvania.  Why  is  not  that 
powerful  State  attacked?  Why  pass  her  over,  and  aim  the  blow  at  New  England?  New  England  came  reluctantly  into  the 
policy.  In  1824  a majority  of  her  delegation  was  opposed  to  it.  From  the  largest  State  of  New  England  there  was  but  a soli- 
tary vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  That  enterprising  people  can  readily  accommodate  their  industry  to  any  policy,  provided  it  be 
settled.  They  supposed  this  was  fixed,  and  they  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  government.  And  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
has  kept  pace  with  the  developments  of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Now,  all  New  England,  at  least  in  this  house  (with  the 
exception  of  one  small  still  voice)  is  in  favor  of  the  system.  In  1824  all  Maryland  was  against  it;  now  the  majority  is  for 
it.  Then,  Louisiana,  with  one  exception,  was  opposed  to  it;  now,  without  any  exception,  she  is  in  favor  of  it.  The  march  of 
public  sentiment  is  to  the  South.  Virginia  will  be  the  next  convert;  and  in  less  than  seven  years,  if  there  be  no  obstacles  from 
political  causes,  or  prejudices  industriously  instilled,  the  majority  of  eastern  Virginia  will  be,  as  the  majority  of  western  Vir- 
ginia now  is,  in  favor  of  the  American  System.  North  Carolina  will  follow  later,  but  not  less  certainly.  Eastern  Tennessee 
is  now  in  favor  of  the  system.  And  finally,  its  doctrines  will  pervade  the  whole  Union,  and  the  wonder  will  be,  that  they 
ever  should  have  been  opposed. 


1.  What  is  the  state  of  the  "American  System"  as  it  is  described  in  this  document? 

2.  Explain  the  opinion  expressed  in  this  document  regarding  "Free  Trade." 
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9-8  Imminent  Dangers  to  the  Free  Institutions  of  the  United  States  through 
Foreign  Immigration  (1835) 

In  the  early  1830s,  Samuel  Morse  (who  would  later  invent  the  telegraph),  began  attacking  in  print  the 
Leopoldine  Society  to  Aid  the  Missions,  which  was  making  contributions  to  the  bishop  of  Cincinnati  in 
order  to  advance  Catholicism  in  Ohio.  Morse  wrote  a series  of  articles  calling  this  a foreign  conspiracy, 
urging  Protestants  to  put  aside  their  sectarian  differences  and  unite  against  the  lenient  immigration 
laws,  which  he  contended  were  endangering  the  foundations  of  the  American  state. 

Source:  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Imminent  Dangers  to  the  Free  Institutions  of  the  United  States  through  For- 
eign Immigration  (New  York:  E.  B.  Clayton,  1835). 

. . .Our  country,  in  the  position  it  has  given  to  foreigners  who  have  made  it  their  home,  has  pursued  a course  in  relation  to 
them,  totally  different  from  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  This  course,  while  it  is  liberal  without  example,  subjects 
our  institutions  to  peculiar  dangers.  In  all  other  countries  the  foreigner,  to  whatever  privileges  he  may  be  entitled  by 
becoming  a subject,  can  never  be  placed  in  a situation  to  be  politically  dangerous,  for  he  has  no  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country;  . . . 

. . .The  writer  believes,  that  since  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  gave  the  principles  of  Democratic 
liberty  a home,  those  principles  have  never  been  in  greater  jeopardy  than  at  the  present  moment.  To  his  reasons  for  thus 
believing,  he  invites  the  unimpassioned  investigation  of  every  American  citizen.  If  there  is  danger,  let  it  arouse  to  defence. 
If  it  is  a false  alarm,  let  such  explanations  be  given  of  most  suspicious  appearances  as  shall  safely  allay  it.  It  is  no  party 
question,  and  the  attempt  to  make  it  one,  should  be  at  once  suspected.  It  concerns  all  of  every  party. 

There  is  danger  of  reaction  from  Europe;  and  it  is  the  part  of  common  prudence  to  look  for  it,  and  to  provide 
against  it.  The  great  political  truth  has  recently  been  promulged  at  the  capital  of  one  of  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  at 
Vienna,  and  by  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars  of  Germany,  (Frederick  Schlegel,  a devoted  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  of 
the  Austrian  Cabinet,)  the  great  truth,  clearly  and  unanswerably  proved,  that  the  political  revolutions  to  which  European 
governments  have  been  so  long  subjected,  from  the  popular  desires  for  liberty,  are  the  natural  effects  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  That  Protestantism  favours  Republicanism,  while  Popery  as  naturally  supports  Monarchical  power.  In  these 
lectures,  . . .there  is  a most  important  allusion  to  this  country;  and  as  it  demonstrates  one  of  the  principal  connecting  points 
between  European  and  American  politics,  and  is  the  key  to  many  of  the  mysterious  doings  that  are  in  operation  against 
American  institutions  under  our  own  eyes,  let  Americans  treasure  it  well  in  their  memories.  This  is  the  passage:N”THE 
GREAT  NURSERY  of  these  destructive  principles,  (the  principles  of  Democracy,)  the  GREAT  REVOLUTIONARY 
SCHOOL  for  FRANCE  and  THE  REST  OF  EUROPE,  is  NORTH  AMERICA!”  Yes,  (I  address  Democratic  Americans,) 
the  influence  of  this  Republican  government,  of  your  democratic  system,  is  vitally  felt  by  Austria.  She  confesses  it.  It  is 
proscribed  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  This  country  is  designated  directly  to  all  her  people,  and  to  her  allied  despots,  as  the 
great  plague  spot  of  the  world,  the  poisoned  fountain  whence  flow  all  the  deadly  evils  which  threaten  their  own  existence. 

. ..  Is  it  wonderful  after  such  an  avowal  in  regard  to  America,  that  she  should  do  something  to  rid  herself  and  the  world  of 
such  a tremendous  evil?  . . . 

But  how  shall  she  attack  us?  She  cannot  send  her  armies,  they  would  be  useless.  She  has  told  us  by  the  mouth  of 
her  Counsellor  of  Legation,  that  Popery,  while  it  is  the  natural  antagonist  to  Protestantism,  is  opposed  in  its  whole  char- 
acter to  Republican  liberty,  and  is  the  promoter  and  supporter  of  arbitrary  power.  How  fitted  then  is  Popery  for  her  purpose! 
This  she  can  send  without  alarming  our  fears,  or,  at  least,  only  the  fears  of  those  “miserable,”  “intolerant  fanatics,”  and 
“pious  bigots,”  who  affect  to  see  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  country  in  the  mere  introduction  of  a religious  system 
opposed  to  their  own,  and  whose  cry  of  danger,  be  it  ever  so  loud,  will  only  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  “sectarian  fear,” 
and  the  plot  ridiculed  as  a “quixotic  dream.”  But  is  there  any  thing  so  irrational  in  such  a scheme?  Is  it  not  the  most  nat- 
ural and  obvious  act  for  Austria  to  do,  with  her  views  of  the  influence  of  Popery  upon  the  form  of  government,  its  influ- 
ence to  pull  down  Republicanism,  and  build  up  monarchy;  I say,  is  it  not  her  most  obvious  act  to  send  Popery  to  this 
country  if  it  is  not  here,  or  give  it  a fresh  and  vigorous  impulse  if  it  is  already  here?  At  any  rate  she  is  doing  it.  She  has 
set  herself  to  work  with  all  her  activity  to  disseminate  throughout  the  country  the  Popish  religion.  Immediately  after  the 
delivery  of  Schlegel’s  lectures,  which  was  in  the  year  1828,  a great  society  was  formed  in  the  Austrian  capital,  in  Vienna, 
in  1829.  The  late  Emperor,  and  Prince  Metternich,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  (now  Emperor,)  and  all  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical officers  of  the  empire,  with  the  princes  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  uniting  in  it,  and  calling  it  after  the  name  of  a can- 
onized King,  St.  Leopold.  This  society  is  formed  for  a great  and  express  purpose.  . .’’of  promoting  the  greater  activity  of 
Catholic  missions  in  America;”  these  are  the  words  of  their  own  reports.  Yes;  these  Foreign  despots  are  suddenly  stirred 
up  to  combine  and  promote  the  greater  activity  of  Popery  in  this  country;  and  this,  too,  just  after  they  had  been  convinced 
of  the  truth,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  had  their  memories  quickened  with  it,  that  Popery  is  utterly  opposed  to  Repub- 
lican liberty.  These  are  the  facts  in  the  case.  Americans,  explain  them  in  your  own  way.  If  any  choose  to  stretch  their 
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charity  so  far  as  to  believe  that  these  crowned  gentlemen  have  combined  in  this  Society  solely  for  religious  purposes;  that 
they  have  organized  a Society  to  collect  moneys  to  be  spent  in  this  country,  and  have  sent  Jesuits  as  their  almoners,  and 
shiploads  of  Roman  Catholic  emigrants,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  converting  us  to  the  religion  of  Popery,  and  without 
any  political  design,  credat  Judaeus  Apella,  non  ego. 

Let  us  examine  the  operations  of  this  Austrian  Society,  for  it  is  hard  at  work  all  around  us;  yes,  here  in  this 
country,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  at  our  very  doors,  in  this  city.  Its  emissaries  are  here.  And  who  are  these  emissaries? 
They  are  JESUITS.  This  society  of  men,  after  exerting  their  tyranny  for  upwards  of  200  years,  at  length  became  so  for- 
midable to  the  world,  threatening  the  entire  subversion  of  all  social  order,  that  even  the  Pope,  whose  devoted  subjects 
they  are,  and  must  be,  by  the  vow  of  their  society,  was  compelled  to  dissolve  them.  They  had  not  been  suppressed,  how- 
ever, for  50  years,  before  the  waning  influence  of  Popery  and  Despotism  required  their  useful  labours,  to  resist  the 
spreading  light  of  Democratic  liberty,  and  the  Pope,  (Pius  VII,)  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
revived  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  . ..  And  do  Americans  need  to  be  told  what  Jesuits  are?  If  any  are  ignorant,  let  them 
inform  themselves  of  their  history  without  delay;  no  time  is  to  be  lost:  their  workings  are  before  you  in  every  day’s  events: 
they  are  a secret  society,  a sort  of  Masonic  order,  with  superadded  features  of  most  revolting  odiousness,  and  a thousand 
times  more  dangerous.  They  are  not  confined  to  one  class  in  society;  they  are  not  merely  priests,  or  priests  of  one  religious 
creed,  they  are  merchants,  and  lawyers,  and  editors,  and  men  of  any  profession,  and  no  profession,  having  no  outward 
badge,  (in  this  country,)  by  which  to  be  recognised;  they  are  about  in  all  your  society.  They  can  assume  any  character,  that 
of  angels  of  light,  or  ministers  of  darkness,  to  accomplish  their  one  great  end,  the  service  upon  which  they  are  sent,  what- 
ever that  service  may  be.  “They  are  all  educated  men,  prepared,  and  sworn  to  start  at  any  moment,  in  any  direction,  and 
for  any  service,  commanded  by  the  general  of  their  order,  bound  to  no  family,  community,  or  country,  by  the  ordinary  ties 
which  bind  men;  and  sold  for  life  to  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.” 

Is  there  no  danger  to  the  Democracy  of  the  country  from  such  formidable  foes  arrayed  against  it?  Is  Metternich 
its  friend?  Is  the  Pope  its  friend?  Are  his  official  documents,  now  daily  put  forth.  Democratic  in  their  character? 

O there  is  no  danger  to  the  Democracy;  for  those  most  devoted  to  the  Pope,  the  Roman  Catholics,  especially  the 
Irish  Catholics,  are  all  on  the  side  of  Democracy.  Yes;  to  be  sure  they  are  on  the  side  of  Democracy.  They  are  just  where 
I should  look  for  them.  Judas  Iscariot  joined  with  the  true  disciples.  Jesuits  are  not  fools.  They  would  not  startle  our  slum- 
bering fears,  by  bolting  out  their  monarchical  designs  directly  in  our  teeth,  and  by  joining  the  opposing  ranks,  except  so 
far  as  to  cover  their  designs.  This  is  a Democratic  country,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  and  ever  must  be  the  strongest  party, 
unless  ruined  by  traitors  and  Jesuits  in  the  camp.  Yes;  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  Democracy  I should  expect  to  find  them,  and  for 
no  good  purpose  be  assured.  Every  measure  of  Democratic  policy  in  the  least  exciting  will  be  pushed  to  ultraism,  so  soon 
as  it  is  introduced  for  discussion.  Let  every  real  Democrat  guard  against  this  common  Jesuitical  artifice  of  tyrants,  an  arti- 
fice which  there  is  much  evidence  to  believe  is  practicing  against  them  at  this  moment,  an  artifice  which  if  not  heeded  will 
surely  be  the  ruin  of  Democracy:  it  is  founded  on  the  well-known  principle  that  “extremes  meet.”  The  writer  has  seen  it 
pass  under  his  own  eyes  in  Europe,  in  more  than  one  instance.  When  in  despotic  governments  popular  discontent,  arising 
from  the  intolerable  oppressions  of  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  has  manifested  itself  by  popular  outbreakings,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  endanger  the  throne,  and  the  people  seemed  prepared  to  shove  their  masters  from  their  horses,  and  are  likely 
to  mount,  and  seize  the  reins  themselves;  then,  the  popular  movement,  unmanageable  any  longer  by  resistance,  is  pushed 
to  the  extreme.  The  passions  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious  are  excited  to  outrage  by  pretended  friends  of  the  people.  Anarchy 
ensues;  and  then  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  always  lovers  of  order  and  quiet,  unite  at  once  in  support  of  the  strong 
arm  of  force  for  protection;  and  despotism,  perhaps,  in  another,  but  preconcerted  shape,  resumes  its  iron  reign.  Italy  and 
Germany  are  furnishing  examples  every  day.  If  an  illustration  is  wanted  on  a larger  scale,  look  at  France  in  her  late  Repub- 
lican revolution,  and  in  her  present  relapse  into  despotism.  . .. 

. . .It  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ranks  that  we  are  principally  to  look  for  the  materials  to  be  employed  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  what  condition  do  we  find  this  sect  at  present  in  our  country?  We  find  it  spreading  itself  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  land;  churches,  chapels,  colleges,  nunneries  and  convents,  are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic  every  where;  an 
activity  hitherto  unknown  among  the  Roman  Catholics  pervades  all  their  ranks,  and  yet  whence  the  means  for  all  these 
efforts?  Except  here  and  there  funds  or  favours  collected  from  an  inconsistent  Protestant,  (so  called  probably  because  born 
in  a Protestant  country,  who  is  flattered  or  wheedled  by  some  Jesuit  artifice  to  give  his  aid  to  their  cause,)  the  greatest  part 
of  the  pecuniary  means  for  all  these  works  are  from  abroad.  They  are  the  contributions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, of  Prince  Metternich,  of  the  late  Charles  X.,  and  the  other  Despots  combined  in  the  Leopold  Society.  And  who  are  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion?  What  proportion  are  natives  of  this  land,  nurtured  under  our  own  institutions, 
and  well  versed  in  the  nature  of  American  liberty?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  greater  part  are  Foreigners  from  the  various 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  Emigration  has  of  late  years  been  specially  promoted  among  this  class  of  Foreigners,  and  they 
have  been  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  of  all  other  emigrants  arriving  on  our  shores;  they  are  from  Ireland,  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Belgium.  From  about  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Leopold  Society,  Catholic  emigration  increased  in  an 
amazing  degree.  Colonies  of  Emigrants,  selected,  perhaps,  with  a view  to  occupy  particular  places,  (for,  be  it  remembered, 
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every  portion  of  this  country  is  as  perfectly  known  at  Vienna  and  Rome  as  in  any  part  of  our  own  country),  have  been  con- 
stantly arriving.  The  principal  emigrants  are  from  Ireland  and  Germany.  We  have  lately  been  told  by  the  captain  of  a lately 
arrived  Austrian  vessel,  which,  by  the  by,  brought  70  emigrants  from  Antwerp!  that  a desire  is  suddenly  manifested  among 
the  poorer  class  of  the  Belgian  population,  to  emigrate  to  America.  They  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  Roman  Catholics,  be  it 
remarked,  for  Belgium  is  a Catholic  country,  and  Austrian  vessels  are  bringing  them  here.  Whatever  the  cause  of  all  this 
movement  abroad  to  send  to  this  country  their  poorer  classes,  the  fact  is  certain,  the  class  of  emigrants  is  known,  and  the 
instrument,  Austria,  is  seen  in  itNthe  same  power  that  directs  the  Leopold  Foundation.  . . . 

. . .1  have  shown  what  are  the  Foreign  materials  imported  into  the  country,  with  which  the  Jesuits  can  work  to 
accomplish  their  designs.  Let  us  examine  this  point  a little  more  minutely.  These  materials  are  the  varieties  of  Foreigners 
of  the  same  Creed,  the  Roman  Catholic,  over  all  of  whom  the  Bishops  or  Vicars  General  hold,  as  a matter  of  course, 
ecclesiastical  rule;  and  we  well  know  what  is  the  nature  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  rule,Nit  is  the  double  refined  spirit 
of  despotism,  which,  after  arrogating  to  itself  the  prerogatives  of  Deity,  and  so  claiming  to  bind  or  loose  the  soul  eternally, 
makes  it,  in  the  comparison,  but  a mere  trifle  to  exercise  absolute  sway  in  all  that  relates  to  the  body.  The  notorious  igno- 
rance in  which  the  great  mass  of  these  emigrants  have  been  all  their  lives  sunk,  until  their  minds  are  dead,  makes  them  but 
senseless  machines;  they  obey  orders  mechanically,  for  it  is  the  habit  of  their  education,  in  the  despotic  countries  of  their 
birth.  And  can  it  be  for  a moment  supposed  by  any  one  that  by  the  act  of  coming  to  this  country,  and  being  naturalized, 
their  darkened  intellects  can  suddenly  be  illuminated  to  discern  the  nice  boundary  where  their  ecclesiastical  obedience  to 
their  priests  ends,  and  their  civil  independence  of  them  begins?  The  very  supposition  is  absurd.  They  obey  their  priests  as 
demigods,  from  the  habit  of  their  whole  lives;  they  have  been  taught  from  infancy  that  their  priests  are  infallible  in  the 
greatest  matters,  and  can  they,  by  mere  importation  to  this  country,  be  suddenly  imbued  with  the  knowledge  that  in  civil 
matters  their  priests  may  err,  and  that  they  are  not  in  these  also  their  infallible  guides?  Who  will  teach  them  this?  Will  their 
priests?  Let  common  sense  answer  this  question.  Must  not  the  priests,  as  a matter  almost  of  certainty,  control  the  opinions 
of  their  ignorant  flock  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters?  and  do  they  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Jefferson,  . . .foresaw,  predicted,  and  issued  his  warning,  on  the  great  danger  to  the  country  of  this  introduc- 
tion of  foreigners.  He  doubted  its  policy,  even  when  the  advantages  seemed  to  be  greatest.  He  says,  “The  present  desire  of 
America,  (in  1781,)  is  to  produce  rapid  population  by  as  great  importations  of  foreigners  as  possible.  But  is  this  founded 
in  policy?  . . .Are  there  no  inconveniences  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  advantage  expected  from  a multiplica- 
tion of  numbers  by  the  importation  of  foreigners?  It  is  for  the  happiness  of  those  united  in  society  to  harmonize  as  much 
as  possible  in  matters  which  they  must  of  necessity  transact  together.” 

What  was  dimly  seen  by  the  prophetic  eye  of  Jefferson,  is  actually  passing  under  our  own  eyes.  Already  have  for- 
eigners increased  in  the  country  to  such  a degree,  that  they  justly  give  us  alarm.  They  feel  themselves  so  strong,  as  to  orga- 
nize themselves  even  as  foreigners  into  foreign  bands,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  our  elections.  That  they  are 
men  who  having  professed  to  become  Americans,  by  accepting  our  terms  of  naturalization,  do  yet,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  their  professions,  clan  together  as  a separate  interest,  and  retain  their  foreign  appellation;  that  it  is  with  such  a separate 
foreign  interest,  organizing  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  Jesuits  in  the  pay  of  foreign  powers  are  tampering;  that  it  is  this  foreign 
corps  of  religionists  that  Americans  of  both  parties  have  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  basely  and  traitorously  encouraging 
to  erect  into  an  umpire  of  our  political  divisions,  thus  virtually  surrendering  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Despotic 
powers.  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  every  day’s  experience  proves  to  be  facts,  is  it  not  time,  high  time,  that  a true  Amer- 
ican spirit  were  roused  to  resist  this  alarming  inroad  of  foreign  influence  upon  our  institutions,  to  avert  dangers  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  shut  our  eyes,  and  which  if  not  remedied,  and  that  immediately,  will  inevitably  change  the  whole  char- 
acter of  our  government.  I repeat  what  I first  said,  this  is  no  party  question,  it  concerns  native  Americans  of  all  parties. 


1.  Explain  why  America  is  feared  by  some  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  namely  Austria.  What 
connection  is  drawn  between  Protestantism  and  Republicanism? 

2.  What  charges  does  Morse  level  against  the  Austrian  Society?  How  are  these  charges  supported? 

3.  How  do  Morse's  concerns  relate  to  immigration?  What  are  Morse's  attitudes  regarding  foreigners  in 
America? 
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9-9  The  Harbinger,  Female  Workers  of  Lowell  (1836) 

The  famous  Lowell  system  of  factory  management  attracted  young  farm  girls  to  work  in  the  fully  mech- 
anized factories  of  Lowell.  The  system  was  paternalistic  and  included,  at  first,  good  wages,  clean  places 
to  live  and  close  supervision.  The  response  was  great  but  as  economic  times  declined,  so  did  wages  and 
working  conditions.  This  document  explores  the  life  of  Lowell  factory  workers  during  this  time. 

We  have  lately  visited  the  cities  of  Lowell  [Mass.]  and  Manchester  [N.H.]  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
factory  system  more  closely  than  before.  We  had  distrusted  the  accounts  which  we  had  heard  from  persons  engaged  in  the 
labor  reform  now  beginning  to  agitate  New  England.  We  could  scarcely  credit  the  statements  made  in  relation  to  the 
exhausting  nature  of  the  labor  in  the  mills,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  young  women-the  operatives-lived  in  their 
boardinghouses,  six  sleeping  in  a room,  poorly  ventilated. 

We  went  through  many  of  the  mills,  talked  particularly  to  a large  number  of  the  operatives,  and  ate  at  their  board- 
inghouses, on  purpose  to  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  assure  our  readers  that  very  little  infor- 
mation is  possessed,  and  no  correct  judgments  formed,  by  the  public  at  large,  of  our  factory  system,  which  is  the  first  germ 
of  the  industrial  or  commercial  feudalism  that  is  to  spread  over  our  land.  . . . 

In  Lowell  live  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  young  women,  who  are  generally  daughters  of  farmers  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  New  England.  Some  of  them  are  members  of  families  that  were  rich  in  the  generation  before.  . . . 

The  operatives  work  thirteen  hours  a day  in  the  summer  time,  and  from  daylight  to  dark  in  the  winter.  At  half  past 
four  in  the  morning  the  factory  bell  rings,  and  at  five  the  girls  must  be  in  the  mills.  A clerk,  placed  as  a watch,  observes 
those  who  are  a few  minutes  behind  the  time,  and  effectual  means  are  taken  to  stimulate  to  punctuality.  This  is  the  morning 
commencement  of  the  industrial  discipline  (should  we  not  rather  say  industrial  tyranny?)  which  is  established  in  these 
associations  of  this  moral  and  Christian  community. 

At  seven  the  girls  are  allowed  thirty  minutes  for  breakfast,  and  at  noon  thirty  minutes  more  for  dinner,  except 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  when  the  time  is  extended  to  forty-five  minutes.  But  within  this  time  they  must  hurry 
to  their  boardinghouses  and  return  to  the  factory,  and  that  through  the  hot  sun  or  the  rain  or  the  cold.  A meal  eaten  under 
such  circumstances  must  be  quite  unfavorable  to  digestion  and  health,  as  any  medical  man  will  inform  us.  After  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  the  factory  bell  sounds  the  close  of  the  day’s  work. 

Thus  thirteen  hours  per  day  of  close  attention  and  monotonous  labor  are  extracted  from  the  young  women  in 
these  manufactories.  ...  So  fatigued-we  should  say,  exhausted  and  worn  out,  but  we  wish  to  speak  of  the  system  in  the  sim- 
plest language-are  numbers  of  girls  that  they  go  to  bed  soon  after  their  evening  meal,  and  endeavor  by  a comparatively  long 
sleep  to  resuscitate  their  weakened  frames  for  the  toil  of  the  coming  day. 

When  capital  has  got  thirteen  hours  of  labor  daily  out  of  a being,  it  can  get  nothing  more.  It  would  be  a poor  spec- 
ulation in  an  industrial  point  of  view  to  own  the  operative;  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  providing  for  times  of  sickness 
and  old  age  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  difference  between  the  price  of  wages  and  the  expenses  of  board  and 
clothing.  The  far  greater  number  of  fortunes  accumulated  by  the  North  in  comparison  with  the  South  shows  that  hireling 
labor  is  more  profitable  for  capital  than  slave  labor. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  labor  itself,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  performed.  Enter  with  us 
into  the  large  rooms,  when  the  looms  are  at  work.  The  largest  that  we  saw  is  in  the  Amoskeag  Mills  at  Manchester.  . . . The 
din  and  clatter  of  these  five  hundred  looms,  under  full  operation,  struck  us  on  first  entering  as  something  frightful  and 
infernal,  for  it  seemed  such  an  atrocious  violation  of  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  the  sense  of  hearing.  After  a 
while  we  became  somewhat  used  to  it,  and  by  speaking  quite  close  to  the  ear  of  an  operative  and  quite  loud,  we  could  hold 
a conversation  and  make  the  inquiries  we  wished. 

The  girls  attended  upon  an  average  three  looms;  many  attended  four,  but  this  requires  a very  active  person,  and 
the  most  unremitting  care.  However,  a great  many  do  it.  Attention  to  two  is  as  much  as  should  be  demanded  of  an  opera- 
tive. This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  application  required  during  the  thirteen  hours  of  daily  labor.  The  atmosphere  of  such 
a room  cannot  of  course  be  pure;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  charged  with  cotton  filaments  and  dust,  which,  we  are  told,  are  very 
injurious  to  the  lungs. 

On  entering  the  room,  although  the  day  was  warm,  we  remarked  that  the  windows  were  down.  We  asked  the 
reason,  and  a young  woman  answered  very  naively,  and  without  seeming  to  be  in  the  least  aware  that  this  privation  of  fresh 
air  was  anything  else  than  perfectly  natural,  that  “when  the  wind  blew,  the  threads  did  not  work  well.”  After  we  had  been 
in  the  room  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  we  found  ourselves,  as  did  the  persons  who  accompanied  us,  in  quite  a perspi- 
ration, produced  by  a certain  moisture  which  we  observed  in  the  air,  as  well  as  by  the  heat.  . . . 
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The  young  women  sleep  upon  an  average  six  in  a room,  three  beds  to  a room.  There  is  no  privacy,  no  retirement, 
here.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  or  write  alone,  as  the  parlor  is  full  and  so  many  sleep  in  the  same  chamber.  A young 
woman  remarked  to  us  that  if  she  had  a letter  to  write,  she  did  it  on  the  head  of  a bandbox,  sitting  on  a trunk,  as  there  was 
no  space  for  a table. 

So  live  and  toil  the  young  women  of  our  country  in  the  boardinghouses  and  manufactories  which  the  rich  an 
influential  of  our  land  have  built  for  them. 


1.  Summarize  this  accounts  description  of  living  conditions  in  Lowell.  What  is  the  daily  life  of  a Lowell 
worker  like? 

2.  Describe  the  working  conditions  presented  in  this  account?  What  hazards  and  unhealthful 
conditions  are  observed? 
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9-10  James  F.  Cooper,  Notions  of  the  Americans  (1840) 

Best  known  for  his  Leatherstocking  series  of  novels  including  "The  Deerslayer","  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans" and  three  others,  James  Fennimore  Cooper  become  known  as  our  "national  novelist".  He  was, 
however,  an  excellent  naval  historian  and  a commentator  on  politics  and  social  concerns.  Cooper  saw 
himself  as  an  educator  of  the  population  in  democracy  and  his  works  reflect  that  concern.  Notions  of  the 
Americans  was  written  during  a stay  in  Europe  of  several  years  and  represents  his  observations  of 
America. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  engineers  from  Europe  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  America.  They  brought  with  them  the 
rules  of  science,  and  a competent  knowledge  of  the  estimates  of  force,  and  the  adaptation  of  principles  to  results;  but  they 
brought  them,  all  calculated  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  the  European  man.  Experience  showed  that  they  neither  knew  how 
to  allow  for  the  difficulties  of  a novel  situation,  nor  for  the  excess  of  intellect  they  were  enabled  to  use.  Their  estimates 
were  always  wild,  uncertain,  and  fatal,  in  a country  that  was  still  experimenting.  But  five-and-twenty  years  ago  was  too 
soon  for  canals  in  America.  It  was  wise  to  wait  for  a political  symptom  in  a country  where  a natural  impulse  will  always 
indicate  the  hour  for  action.  Though  five-and-twenty,  or  twenty,  or  even  fifteen  years,  were  too  soon,  still  ten  were  not.  Ten 
years  ago,  demonstrations  had  been  made  which  enabled  keen  observers  to  detect  that  the  time  for  extraordinary  exertion 
had  come.  The  great  western  canal  of  New- York  was  conceived  and  planned.  But  instead  of  seeking  for  European  engi- 
neers, a few  of  the  common  surveyors  of  the  country  were  called  to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
making  the  estimates;  and  men  of  practical  knowledge,  who  understood  the  people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  who 
had  tutored  their  faculties  in  the  thousand  collisions  of  active  life,  were  brought  to  the  task  as  counsellors.  The  result  is 
worthy  of  grave  attention.  The  work,  in  its  fruits  and  in  its  positive  extent,  exceeded  any  thing  of  a similar  nature  ever 
attempted  in  Christendom.  The  authority  to  whom  responsibility  was  due,  was  more  exacting  than  any  of  our  hemisphere. 
Economy  was  inculcated  to  a degree  little  known  in  other  nations;  and,  in  short,  greater  accuracy  than  usual  was  required 
under  circumstances  apparently  the  least  favourable  to  attain  it.  Now,  this  canal  was  made  (with  such  means)  at  a materi- 
ally less  cost,  in  infinitely  less  time,  and  with  a boldness  in  the  estimates,  and  an  accuracy  in  the  results,  that  were  next  to 
marvellous.  There  was  not  a man  of  any  reputation  for  science  employed  in  the  work.  But  the  utmost  practical  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  things  was  manifested  in  the  whole  of  the  affair.  The  beginning  of  each  year  brought  its  estimate  of  the 
expense,  and  of  the  profits,  and  the  close  its  returns,  in  wonderful  conformity.  The  labour  is  completed,  and  the  benefit  is 
exceeding  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  New-York  canal  has  been  made,  we  may  trace  the  cause  of 
the  prodigious  advance  of  this  nation.  Some  such  work  as  this  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  the  quali- 
ties which  are  so  exclusively  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  of  a diffused  intelligence,  have  an  existence  elsewhere  than  in  the 
desires  of  the  good.  Without  it,  it  might  have  been  said  the  advance  of  America  is  deceptive;  she  is  doing  no  more  than  our 
own  population  could  do  under  circumstances  that  admitted  of  so  much  display,  but  she  will  find  the  difference  between 
felling  trees,  and  burning  forests,  and  giving  the  finish  which  denotes  the  material  progress  of  society.  The  mouths  of  such 
critics  are  now  silenced.  The  American  can  point  to  his  ploughs,  to  his  ships,  to  his  canals,  to  his  bridges,  and,  in  short,  to 
every  thing  that  is  useful  in  his  particular  state  of  society,  and  demand,  where  a better  or  cheaper  has  been  produced, 
under  any  thing  like  circumstances  of  equality? 

It  is  vain  to  deny  the  causes  of  the  effects  of  the  American  system.  . . . since  they  rest  on  principles  that  favour 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  human  race.  We  should  not  cavil  about  names,  nor  minor  distinctions,  in  governments, 
if  the  great  and  moving  principles  are  such  as  contemplate  the  improvement  of  the  species  in  the  masa  and  not  in  exclu- 
sive and  selfish  exceptions.  . . . 

The  construction  of  canals,  on  a practical  scale,  the  mining  for  coal,  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods,  and  num- 
berless other  improvements,  which  argue  an  advancing  state  of  society,  have  all  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  dozen 
years.  It  is  a knowledge  of  these  facts,  with  a clear  and  sagacious  understanding  of  their  immense  results,  coupled  with  the 
exciting  moral  causes,  that  render  the  American  sanguine,  aspiring,  and  confident  in  his  anticipations.  He  sees  that  his 
nation  lives  centuries  in  an  age,  and  he  feels  no  disposition  to  consider  himself  a child,  because  other  people,  in  their 
dotage,  choose  to  remember  the  hour  of  his  birth. 
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How  pitiful  do  the  paltry  criticisms  on  an  inn,  or  the  idle,  and,  half  the  time,  vulgar  comments  on  the  vulgarity 
of  a parvenu,  become,  when  objects  and  facts  like  these  are  pressing  themselves  on  the  mind ! I have  heard  it  said,  that  there 
are  European  authors  who  feel  a diffidence  of  contracting  acquaintances  with  American  gentlemen,  because  they  feel  a con- 
sciousness of  having  turned  the  United  States  into  ridicule!  I can  tell  these  unfortunate  subjects  of  a precipitate  opinion,  that 
they  may  lay  aside  their  scruples.  No  American  of  any  character,  or  knowledge  of  his  own  country,  can  feel  any  thing  but 
commiseration  for  the  man  who  has  attempted  to  throw  ridicule  on  a nation  like  this.  The  contest  is  too  unequal  to  admit 
of  any  doubt  as  to  the  result,  and  the  wiser  way  will  be  for  these  Quixotes  in  literature  to  say  and  think  as  little  as  possible 
about  their  American  tilting  match,  in  order  that  the  world  may  not  liken  their  lances  to  that  used  by  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha,  and  their  helmets  to  barbers’  basins. 


1.  Summarize  Cooper's  attitude  toward  the  birth  and  maturation  of  American  ingenuity  and 
technology.  How  does  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  capture  this  process  of  technological  and 
mechanical  advancement? 

2.  According  to  Cooper,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  similar  structures  and 
accomplishments  in  relation  to  European  attitudes  toward  America  and  Americans? 
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9-11  Resolutions  of  the  Boston  Carpenters'  Strike  (1845) 

The  Boston  Carpenters'  strike  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  which  the  ten-hour  day  was  a principal  issue. 
Work  hours  (in  addition  to  pay)  were  a prominent  issue  in  later  factory  strikes  in  Lowell  and  elsewhere 
in  New  England.  The  journeymen  in  the  Boston  strike  also  expected  a "family  wage."  Unlike  the  girls  at 
Lowell,  men  needed  to  support  families  on  their  salaries.  The  master  carpenters,  however,  suggest  that 
the  strike  may  not  be  the  work  of  native  Bostonians  but  some  "foreign  growth"  — perhaps  some  of  the 
newly  arrived  Irish  and  German  immigrants. 

Resolutions  of  Journeymen  Carpenters 

Notice  to  house  carpenters  and  housewrights  in  the  country.  An  advertisement  having  appeared  in  the  papers  of  this  city, 
giving  information  that  there  is  at  this  time  a great  demand  for  workmen  in  this  branch  of  mechanical  business  in  this  city, 
it  is  considered  a duty  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  our  brethren  of  the  trade  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  considerable  demand 
for  labor  in  this  business,  as  there  is,  at  this  time,  a very  considerable  number  of  journeymen  carpenters  who  are  out  of 
employ,  and  the  probable  inducement  which  led  to  the  communication  refereed  to  arises  from  a disposition  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  builders  in  this  city  to  make  their  own  terms  as  to  the  price  of  labor  and  the  number  of  hours  labor  which 
shall  hereafter  constitute  a day’s  work.  It  being  a well-known  fact  that  the  most  unreasonable  requirements  have  been 
hitherto  extracted  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  labor  of  journeymen  mechanics  in  this  city;  and  it  is  further  well  known  that 
in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  most  of  the  other  cities  of  much  more  liberal  and  equitable  course 
of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  master-builders,  on  this  subject,  giving  to  their  journeymen  that  fair  and  liberal  support 
to  which  they  are  unquestionably  entitled.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  on  the  present  system,  it  is  impossible  for  a jour- 
neyman housewright  and  house  carpenter  to  maintain  a family  at  the  present  time  with  the  wages  which  are  now  usually 
given  to  the  journeymen  house  carpenters  in  this  city. 

Resolutions  of  Master  Carpenters 

Resolved,  That  we  learn  with  surprise  and  regret  that  a large  number  of  those  who  are  employed  as  journeymen  in  this  city 
have  entered  into  a combination  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  time  of  commencing  and  terminating  their  daily  labor  from 
that  which  has  been  customary  from  time  immemorial,  thereby  lessening  the  amount  of  labor  each  day  in  a very  consid- 
erable degree. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  such  a combination  as  unworthy  of  that  useful  and  industrious  class  of  the  commu- 
nity who  are  engaged  in  it;  that  it  is  fraught  with  numerous  and  pernicious  evils,  not  only  as  respect  their  employers  but 
the  public  at  large,  and  especially  themselves;  for  all  journeymen  of  good  character  and  of  skill  may  expect  very  soon  to 
become  masters  and,  like  us,  the  employers  of  others;  and  by  the  measure  which  they  are  now  inclined  to  adopt  they  will 
entail  upon  themselves  the  inconvenience  to  which  they  seem  desirous  that  we  should  not  be  exposed? 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  measure  proposed,  as  calculated  to  exert  a very  unhappy  influence  on  our  appren- 
tices-by  seducing  them  from  that  course  of  industry  and  economy  of  time  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  inure  them.  That  it 
will  expose  the  journeymen  themselves  to  many  temptations  and  improvident  practices  from  which  they  are  happily  secure; 
while  they  attend  to  that  wise  and  salutary  maxim  of  mechanics,  “Mind  your  business.”  That  we  consider  idleness  as  the 
most  deadly  bane  to  usefulness  and  honorable  living;  and  knowing  (such  is  human  nature  that,  where  there  is  no  necessity, 
there  is  no  exertion,  we  fear  and  dread  the  consequences  of  such  a measure  upon  the  morals  and  well-being  of  society). 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  believe  this  project  to  have  originated  with  many  of  the  faithful  and  industrious  sons 
of  New  England  but  are  compelled  to  consider  it  an  evil  of  foreign  growth,  and  one  which,  we  hope  and  trust,  will  not  take 
root  in  the  favored  soil  of  Massachusetts.  And  especially  that  our  city,  the  early  rising  and  industry  of  whose  inhabitants 
are  universally  proverbial,  may  not  be  infested  with  the  unnatural  production. 
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Resolved,  That  if  such  a measure  were  ever  to  be  proper  and  necessary,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  it  is  so; 
if  it  would  ever  be  just,  it  cannot  be  at  a time  like  the  present,  when  builders  have  generally  made  their  engagements  and 
contracts  for  the  season,  having  predicated  their  estimates  and  prices  upon  the  original  state  of  things  in  reference  to  jour- 
neymen. And  we  appeal  therefore  to  the  good  sense,  the  honesty,  and  justice  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  combination, 
and  ask  them  to  review  their  doings,  contemplate  their  consequences,  and  then  act  as  becomes  men  of  sober  sense  and  of 
prudence. 

Resolved,  finally.  That  we  will  make  no  alteration  in  the  manner  of  employing  journeymen  as  respects  the  time 
of  commencing  and  leaving  work  and  that  we  will  employ  no  man  who  persists  in  adhering  to  the  project  of  which  we  com- 
plain. 


1.  What  is  employment  situation  in  Boston  compared  to  that  of  other  major  cities  according  to  the 
Journeymen  Carpenters?  What  is  the  intent  of  the  Journeymen  Carpenters  in  describing  the 
situation  in  this  way? 

2.  How  does  the  situation  described  by  the  Journey  Carpenters  compare  with  the  scenario  presented 
by  the  Master  Carpenters? 

3.  Summarize  the  logic  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Master  Carpenters.  On  what  do  they  base  their  plea 
for  the  Journeymen  Carpenters  to  return  to  work  under  the  existing  conditions? 
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9-12  The  Trials  of  a Slave  Girl 

Harriet  Jacobs  was  born  into  slavery  in  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  in  1813.  After  suffering  years  of  phys- 
ical and  sexual  abuse  from  her  owner.  Dr.  James  Norcom  ("Dr.  Flint"),  Jacobs  became  involved  with  a 
white  neighbor,  Samuel  Sawyer,  simply  so  she  could  stay  away  from  Norcom.  Sawyer  and  Jacobs  had 
two  children  together,  Joseph  and  Louisa.  In  1842,  Jacobs  escaped  to  the  North  where  she  became 
active  in  the  antislavery  movement.  At  the  urging  of  several  female  abolitionists,  she  wrote  Incidents  in 
the  Life  of  a Slave  Girl,  which  was  published  in  Boston  in  1861  under  the  pseudonym,  Linda  Brent.  The 
book  is  significant  for  its  description  of  the  sexual  abuse  of  female  slaves,  avoided  by  most  nineteenth- 
century  critics  of  the  institution. 

Source:  Jacobs,  Harriet  Ann,  1813-1897,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a Slave  Girl:  Written  by  Herself,  Electronic 

Edition. 

http:docsouth.unc.edU/jacobs/jacobs.html#jac44 

DURING  the  first  years  of  my  service  in  Dr.  Flint’s  family,  I was  accustomed  to  share  some  indulgences  with  the  children 
of  my  mistress.  Though  this  seemed  to  me  no  more  than  right,  I was  grateful  for  it,  and  tried  to  merit  the  kindness  by  the 
faithful  discharge  of  my  duties.  But  I now  entered  on  my  fifteenth  year — a sad  epoch  in  the  life  of  a slave  girl.  My  master 
began  to  whisper  foul  words  in  my  ear.  Young  as  I was,  I could  not  remain  ignorant  of  their  import.  I tried  to  treat  them 
with  indifference  or  contempt.  The  master’s  age,  my  extreme  youth,  and  the  fear  that  his  conduct  would  be  reported  to  my 
grandmother,  made  him  bear  this  treatment  for  many  months.  He  was  a crafty  man,  and  resorted  to  many  means  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes.  Sometimes  he  had  stormy,  terrific  ways,  that  made  his  victims  tremble;  sometimes  he  assumed  a gen- 
tleness that  he  thought  must  surely  subdue.  Of  the  two,  I preferred  his  stormy  moods,  although  they  left  me  trembling.  He 
tried  his  utmost  to  corrupt  the  pure  principles  my  grandmother  had  instilled.  He  peopled  my  young  mind  with  unclean 
images,  such  as  only  a vile  monster  could  think  of.  I turned  from  him  with  disgust  and  hatred.  But  he  was  my  master.  I was 
compelled  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  him — where  I saw  a man  forty  years  my  senior  daily  violating  the  most  sacred 
commandments  of  nature.  He  told  me  I was  his  property;  that  I must  be  subject  to  his  will  in  all  things.  My  soul  revolted 
against  the  mean  tyranny.  But  where  could  I turn  for  protection?  No  matter  whether  the  slave  girl  be  as  black  as  ebony  or 
as  fair  as  her  mistress.  In  either  case,  there  is  no  shadow  of  law  to  protect  her  from  insult,  from  violence,  or  even  from 
death;  all  these  are  inflicted  by  fiends  who  bear  the  shape  of  men.  The  mistress,  who  ought  to  protect  the  helpless  victim, 
has  no  other  feelings  towards  her  but  those  of  jealousy  and  rage.  The  degradation,  the  wrongs,  the  vices,  that  grow  out  of 
slavery,  are  more  than  I can  describe.  They  are  greater  than  you  would  willingly  believe.  Surely,  if  you  credited  one  half 
the  truths  that  are  told  you  concerning  the  helpless  millions  suffering  in  this  cruel  bondage,  you  at  the  north  would  not  help 
to  tighten  the  yoke.  You  surely  would  refuse  to  do  for  the  master,  on  your  own  soil,  the  mean  and  cruel  work  which 
trained  bloodhounds  and  the  lowest  class  of  whites  do  for  him  at  the  south. 

Every  where  the  years  bring  to  all  enough  of  sin  and  sorrow;  but  in  slavery  the  very  dawn  of  life  is  darkened  by 
these  shadows.  Even  the  little  child,  who  is  accustomed  to  wait  on  her  mistress  and  her  children,  will  learn,  before  she  is 
twelve  years  old,  why  it  is  that  her  mistress  hates  such  and  such  a one  among  the  slaves.  Perhaps  the  child’s  own  mother 
is  among  those  hated  ones.  She  listens  to  violent  outbreaks  of  jealous  passion,  and  cannot  help  understanding  what  is  the 
cause.  She  will  become  prematurely  knowing  in  evil  things.  Soon  she  will  learn  to  tremble  when  she  hears  her  master’s 
footfall.  She  will  be  compelled  to  realize  that  she  is  no  longer  a child.  If  God  has  bestowed  beauty  upon  her,  it  will  prove 
her  greatest  curse.  That  which  commands  admiration  in  the  white  woman  only  hastens  the  degradation  of  the  female  slave. 
I know  that  some  are  too  much  brutalized  by  slavery  to  feel  the  humiliation  of  their  position;  but  many  slaves  feel  it  most 
acutely,  and  shrink  from  the  memory  of  it.  I cannot  tell  how  much  I suffered  in  the  presence  of  these  wrongs,  nor  how  I 
am  still  pained  by  the  retrospect.  My  master  met  me  at  every  turn,  reminding  me  that  I belonged  to  him,  and  swearing  by 
heaven  and  earth  that  he  would  compel  me  to  submit  to  him.  If  I went  out  for  a breath  of  fresh  air,  after  a day  of  unwea- 
ried toil,  his  footsteps  dogged  me.  If  I knelt  by  my  mother’s  grave,  his  dark  shadow  fell  on  me  even  there.  The  light  heart 
which  nature  had  given  me  became  heavy  with  sad  forebodings.  The  other  slaves  in  my  master’s  house  noticed  the  change. 
Many  of  them  pitied  me;  but  none  dared  to  ask  the  cause.  They  had  no  need  to  inquire.  They  knew  too  well  the  guilty  prac- 
tices under  that  roof;  and  they  were  aware  that  to  speak  of  them  was  an  offence  that  never  went  unpunished. 

I longed  for  some  one  to  confide  in.  I would  have  given  the  world  to  have  laid  my  head  on  my  grandmother’s 
faithful  bosom,  and  told  her  all  my  troubles.  But  Dr.  Flint  swore  he  would  kill  me,  if  I was  not  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Then, 
although  my  grandmother  was  all  in  all  to  me,  I feared  her  as  well  as  loved  her.  I had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  her  with 
a respect  bordering  upon  awe.  I was  very  young,  and  felt  shamefaced  about  telling  her  such  impure  things,  especially  as  I 
knew  her  to  be  very  strict  on  such  subjects.  Moreover,  she  was  a woman  of  a high  spirit.  She  was  usually  very  quiet  in  her 
demeanor;  but  if  her  indignation  was  once  roused,  it  was  not  very  easily  quelled.  I had  been  told  that  she  once  chased  a white 
gentleman  with  a loaded  pistol,  because  he  insulted  one  of  her  daughters.  I dreaded  the  consequences  of  a violent  outbreak; 
and  both  pride  and  fear  kept  me  silent.  But  though  I did  not  confide  in  my  grandmother,  and  even  evaded  her  vigilant 
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watchfulness  and  inquiry,  her  presence  in  the  neighborhood  was  some  protection  to  me.  Though  she  had  been  a slave.  Dr. 
Flint  was  afraid  of  her.  He  dreaded  her  scorching  rebukes.  Moreover,  she  was  known  and  patronized  by  many  people;  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  villany  made  public.  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I did  not  live  on  a distant  plantation,  but  in  a town 
not  so  large  that  the  inhabitants  were  ignorant  of  each  other’s  affairs.  Bad  as  are  the  laws  and  customs  in  a slaveholding  com- 
munity, the  doctor,  as  a professional  man,  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  up  some  outward  show  of  decency. 

O,  what  days  and  nights  of  fear  and  sorrow  that  man  caused  me!  Reader,  it  is  not  to  awaken  sympathy  for  myself 
that  I am  telling  you  truthfully  what  I suffered  in  slavery.  I do  it  to  kindle  a flame  of  compassion  in  your  hearts  for  my  sis- 
ters who  are  still  in  bondage,  suffering  as  I once  suffered. 

I once  saw  two  beautiful  children  playing  together.  One  was  a fair  white  child;  the  other  was  her  slave,  and  also 
her  sister.  When  I saw  them  embracing  each  other,  and  heard  their  joyous  laughter,  I turned  sadly  away  from  the  lovely 
sight.  I foresaw  the  inevitable  blight  that  would  fall  on  the  little  slave’s  heart.  I knew  how  soon  her  laughter  would  be 
changed  to  sighs.  The  fair  child  grew  up  to  be  a still  fairer  woman.  From  childhood  to  womanhood  her  pathway  was 
blooming  with  flowers,  and  overarched  by  a sunny  sky.  Scarcely  one  day  of  her  life  had  been  clouded  when  the  sun  rose 
on  her  happy  bridal  morning. 

How  had  those  years  dealt  with  her  slave  sister,  the  little  playmate  of  her  childhood?  She,  also,  was  very  beautiful; 
but  the  flowers  and  sunshine  of  love  were  not  for  her.  She  drank  the  cup  of  sin,  and  shame,  and  misery,  whereof  her  per- 
secuted race  are  compelled  to  drink. 

In  view  of  these  things,  why  are  ye  silent,  ye  free  men  and  women  of  the  north?  Why  do  your  tongues  falter  in 
maintenance  of  the  right?  Would  that  I had  more  ability!  But  my  heart  is  so  full,  and  my  pen  is  so  weak!  There  are  noble 
men  and  women  who  plead  for  us,  striving  to  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  God  bless  them!  God  give  them 
strength  and  courage  to  go  on!  God  bless  those,  every  where,  who  are  laboring  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity!  . . . 

Dr.  Flint  contrived  a new  plan.  He  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  my  fear  of  my  mistress  was  his  greatest  obstacle. 
In  the  blandest  tones,  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  build  a small  house  for  me,  in  a secluded  place,  four  miles  away  from 
the  town.  I shuddered;  but  I was  constrained  to  listen,  while  he  talked  of  his  intention  to  give  me  a home  of  my  own,  and 
to  make  a lady  of  me.  Hitherto,  I had  escaped  my  dreaded  fate,  by  being  in  the  midst  of  people.  My  grandmother  had 
already  had  high  words  with  my  master  about  me.  She  had  told  him  pretty  plainly  what  she  thought  of  his  character,  and 
there  was  considerable  gossip  in  the  neighborhood  about  our  affairs,  to  which  the  open-mouthed  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Flint  con- 
tributed not  a little.  When  my  master  said  he  was  going  to  build  a house  for  me,  and  that  he  could  do  it  with  little  trouble 
and  expense,  I was  in  hopes  something  would  happen  to  frustrate  his  scheme;  but  I soon  heard  that  the  house  was  actually 
begun.  I vowed  before  my  Maker  that  I would  never  enter  it.  I had  rather  toil  on  the  plantation  from  dawn  till  dark;  I had 
rather  live  and  die  in  jail,  than  drag  on,  from  day  to  day,  through  such  a living  death.  I was  determined  that  the  master,  whom 
I so  hated  and  loathed,  who  had  blighted  the  prospects  of  my  youth,  and  made  my  life  a desert,  should  not,  after  my  long 
struggle  with  him,  succeed  at  last  in  trampling  his  victim  under  his  feet.  I would  do  any  thing,  every  thing,  for  the  sake  of 
defeating  him.  What  could  I do?  I thought  and  thought,  till  I became  desperate,  and  made  a plunge  into  the  abyss. 

And  now,  reader,  I come  to  a period  in  my  unhappy  life,  which  I would  gladly  forget  if  I could.  The  remembrance 
fills  me  with  sorrow  and  shame.  It  pains  me  to  tell  you  of  it;  but  I have  promised  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  I will  do  it  hon- 
estly, let  it  cost  me  what  it  may.  I will  not  try  to  screen  myself  behind  the  plea  of  compulsion  from  a master;  for  it  was  not 
so.  Neither  can  I plead  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness.  For  years,  my  master  had  done  his  utmost  to  pollute  my  mind  with 
foul  images,  and  to  destroy  the  pure  principles  inculcated  by  my  grandmother,  and  the  good  mistress  of  my  childhood.  The 
influences  of  slavery  had  had  the  same  effect  on  me  that  they  had  on  other  young  girls;  they  had  made  me  prematurely 
knowing,  concerning  the  evil  ways  of  the  world.  I know  what  I did,  and  I did  it  with  deliberate  calculation. 

But,  O,  ye  happy  women,  whose  purity  has  been  sheltered  from  childhood,  who  have  been  free  to  choose  the 
objects  of  your  affection,  whose  homes  are  protected  by  law,  do  not  judge  the  poor  desolate  slave  girl  too  severely!  If 
slavery  had  been  abolished,  I,  also,  could  have  married  the  man  of  my  choice;  I could  have  had  a home  shielded  by  the 
laws;  and  I should  have  been  spared  the  painful  task  of  confessing  what  I am  now  about  to  relate;  but  all  my  prospects  had 
been  blighted  by  slavery.  I wanted  to  keep  myself  pure;  and,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  I tried  hard  to  preserve 
my  self-respect;  but  I was  struggling  alone  in  the  powerful  grasp  of  the  demon  Slavery;  and  the  monster  proved  too  strong 
for  me.  I felt  as  if  I was  forsaken  by  God  and  man;  as  if  all  my  efforts  must  be  frustrated;  and  I became  reckless  in  my 
despair. 

I have  told  you  that  Dr.  Flint’s  persecutions  and  his  wife’s  jealousy  had  given  rise  to  some  gossip  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Among  others,  it  chanced  that  a white  unmarried  gentleman  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  I was  placed.  He  knew  my  grandmother,  and  often  spoke  to  me  in  the  street.  He  became  interested  for  me,  and 
asked  questions  about  my  master,  which  I answered  in  part.  He  expressed  a great  deal  of  sympathy,  and  a wish  to  aid  me. 
He  constantly  sought  opportunities  to  see  me,  and  wrote  to  me  frequently.  I was  a poor  slave  girl,  only  fifteen  years  old. 

So  much  attention  from  a superior  person  was,  of  course,  flattering;  for  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all.  I also 
felt  grateful  for  his  sympathy,  and  encouraged  by  his  kind  words.  It  seemed  to  me  a great  thing  to  have  such  a friend.  By 
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degrees,  a more  tender  feeling  crept  into  my  heart.  He  was  an  educated  and  eloquent  gentleman;  too  eloquent,  alas,  for 
the  poor  slave  girl  who  trusted  in  him.  Of  course  I saw  whither  all  this  was  tending.  I knew  the  impassable  gulf  between 
us;  but  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  a man  who  is  not  married,  and  who  is  not  her  master,  is  agreeable  to  the  pride  and 
feelings  of  a slave,  if  her  miserable  situation  has  left  her  any  pride  or  sentiment.  It  seems  less  degrading  to  give  one’s  self, 
than  to  submit  to  compulsion.  There  is  something  akin  to  freedom  in  having  a lover  who  has  no  control  over  you,  except 
that  which  he  gains  by  kindness  and  attachment.  A master  may  treat  you  as  rudely  as  he  pleases,  and  you  dare  not  speak; 
moreover,  the  wrong  does  not  seem  so  great  with  an  unmarried  man,  as  with  one  who  has  a wife  to  be  made  unhappy. 
There  may  be  sophistry  in  all  this;  but  the  condition  of  a slave  confuses  all  principles  of  morality,  and,  in  fact,  renders 
the  practice  of  them  impossible. 

When  I found  that  my  master  had  actually  begun  to  build  the  lonely  cottage,  other  feelings  mixed  with  those  I 
have  described.  Revenge,  and  calculations  of  interest,  were  added  to  flattered  vanity  and  sincere  gratitude  for  kindness.  I 
knew  nothing  would  enrage  Dr.  Flint  so  much  as  to  know  that  I favored  another;  and  it  was  something  to  triumph  over  my 
tyrant  even  in  that  small  way.  I thought  he  would  revenge  himself  by  selling  me,  and  I was  sure  my  friend,  Mr.  Sands, 
would  buy  me.  He  was  a man  of  more  generosity  and  feeling  than  my  master,  and  I thought  my  freedom  could  be  easily 
obtained  from  him.  The  crisis  of  my  fate  now  came  so  near  that  I was  desperate.  I shuttered  to  think  of  being  the  mother 
of  children  that  should  be  owned  by  my  old  tyrant.  I knew  that  as  soon  as  a new  fancy  took  him,  his  victims  were  sold  far 
off  to  get  rid  of  them;  especially  if  they  had  children.  I had  seen  several  women  sold,  with  his  babies  at  the  breast.  He  never 
allowed  his  offspring  by  slaves  to  remain  long  in  sight  of  himself  and  his  wife.  Of  a man  who  was  not  my  master  I could 
ask  to  have  my  children  well  supported;  and  in  this  case,  I felt  confident  I should  obtain  the  boon.  I also  felt  quite  sure  that 
they  would  be  made  free.  With  all  these  thoughts  revolving  in  my  mind,  and  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  the  doom  I 
so  much  dreaded,  I made  a headlong  plunge.  Pity  me,  and  pardon  me,  O virtuous  reader!  You  never  knew  what  it  is  to  be 
a slave;  to  be  entirely  unprotected  by  law  or  custom;  to  have  the  laws  reduce  you  to  the  condition  of  a chattel,  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  another.  You  never  exhausted  your  ingenuity  in  avoiding  the  snares,  and  eluding  the  power  of  a hated 
tyrant;  you  never  shuddered  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  trembled  within  hearing  of  his  voice.  I know  I did  wrong. 
No  one  can  feel  it  more  sensibly  than  I do.  The  painful  and  humiliating  memory  will  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day.  Still,  in 
looking  back,  calmly,  on  the  events  of  my  life,  I feel  that  the  slave  woman  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard 
as  others. 

The  months  passed  on.  I had  many  unhappy  hours.  I secretly  mourned  over  the  sorrow  I was  bringing  on  my 
grandmother,  who  had  so  tried  to  shield  me  from  harm.  I knew  that  I was  the  greatest  comfort  of  her  old  age,  and  that  it 
was  a source  of  pride  to  her  that  I had  not  degraded  myself,  like  most  of  the  slaves.  I wanted  to  confess  to  her  that  I was 
no  longer  worthy  of  her  love;  but  I could  not  utter  the  dreaded  words. 

As  for  Dr.  Flint,  I had  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and  triumph  in  the  thought  of  telling  him.  From  time  to  time  he  told 
me  of  his  intended  arrangements,  and  I was  silent.  At  last,  he  came  and  told  me  the  cottage  was  completed,  and  ordered  me  to 
go  to  it.  I told  him  I would  never  enter  it.  He  said,  “I  have  heard  enough  of  such  talk  as  that.  You  shall  go,  if  you  are  carried 
by  force;  and  you  shall  remain  there.”  I replied,  “I  will  never  go  there.  In  a few  months  I shall  be  a mother.” 

He  stood  and  looked  at  me  in  dumb  amazement,  and  left  the  house  without  a word.  I thought  I should  be  happy  in 
my  triumph  over  him.  But  now  that  the  truth  was  out,  and  my  relatives  would  hear  of  it,  I felt  wretched.  Humble  as  were 
their  circumstances,  they  had  pride  in  my  good  character.  Now,  how  could  1 look  them  in  the  face?  My  self-respect  was  gone! 
I had  resolved  that  I would  be  virtuous,  though  I was  a slave.  I had  said,  “Let  the  storm  beat!  I will  brave  it  till  I die.”  And 
now,  how  humiliated  I felt! 

I went  to  my  grandmother.  My  lips  moved  to  make  confession,  but  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat.  I sat  down  in  the 
shade  of  a tree  at  her  door  and  began  to  sew.  I think  she  saw  something  unusual  was  the  matter  with  me.  The  mother  of  slaves 
is  very  watchful.  She  knows  there  is  no  security  for  her  children.  After  they  have  entered  their  teens  she  lives  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  trouble.  This  leads  to  many  questions.  If  the  girl  is  of  a sensitive  nature,  timidity  keeps  her  from  answering  truthfully, 
and  this  well-meant  course  has  a tendency  to  drive  her  from  maternal  counsels.  Presently,  in  came  my  mistress,  like  a mad 
woman,  and  accused  me  concerning  her  husband.  My  grandmother,  whose  suspicions  had  been  previously  awakened,  believed 
what  she  said.  She  exclaimed,  “O  Linda!  has  it  come  to  this?  I had  rather  see  you  dead  than  to  see  you  as  you  now  are.  You 
are  a disgrace  to  your  dead  mother.”  She  tore  from  my  fingers  my  mother’s  wedding  ring  and  her  silver  thimble.  “Go  away!” 
she  exclaimed,  “and  never  come  to  my  house,  again.”  Her  reproaches  fell  so  hot  and  heavy,  that  they  left  me  no  chance  to 
answer.  Bitter  tears,  such  as  the  eyes  never  shed  but  once,  were  my  only  answer.  I rose  from  my  seat,  but  fell  back  again,  sob- 
bing. She  did  not  speak  to  me;  but  the  tears  were  running  down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  and  they  scorched  me  like  fire.  She  had 
always  been  so  kind  to  me!  So  kind!  How  I longed  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  tell  her  all  the  truth!  But  she  had  ordered 
me  to  go,  and  never  to  come  there  again.  After  a few  minutes,  I mustered  strength,  and  started  to  obey  her.  With  what  feel- 
ings did  I now  close  that  little  gate,  which  I used  to  open  with  such  an  eager  hand  in  my  childhood!  It  closed  upon  me  with 
a sound  1 never  heard  before. 
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Where  could  I go?  I was  afraid  to  return  to  my  master’s.  I walked  on  recklessly,  not  caring  where  I went,  or  what 
would  become  of  me.  When  I had  gone  four  or  five  miles,  fatigue  compelled  me  to  stop.  I sat  down  on  the  stump  of  an 
old  tree.  The  stars  were  shining  through  the  boughs  above  me.  How  they  mocked  me,  with  their  bright,  calm  light!  The 
hours  passed  by,  and  as  I sat  there  alone  a chilliness  and  deadly  sickness  came  over  me.  I sank  on  the  ground.  My  mind 
was  full  of  horrid  thoughts.  I prayed  to  die;  but  the  prayer  was  not  answered.  At  last,  with  great  effort  I roused  myself, 
and  walked  some  distance  further,  to  the  house  of  a woman  who  had  been  a friend  of  my  mother.  When  I told  her  why 
I was  there,  she  spoke  soothingly  to  me;  but  I could  not  be  comforted.  I thought  I could  bear  my  shame  if  I could  only 
be  reconciled  to  my  grandmother.  I longed  to  open  my  heart  to  her.  I thought  if  she  could  know  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
and  all  I had  been  bearing  for  years,  she  would  perhaps  judge  me  less  harshly.  My  friend  advised  me  to  send  for  her.  I 
did  so;  but  days  of  agonizing  suspense  passed  before  she  came.  Had  she  utterly  forsaken  me?  No.  She  came  at  last.  1 knelt 
before  her,  and  told  her  the  things  that  had  poisoned  my  life;  how  long  I had  been  persecuted;  that  I saw  no  way  of 
escape;  and  in  an  hour  of  extremity  I had  become  desperate.  She  listened  in  silence.  I told  her  I would  bear  any  thing  and 
do  any  thing,  if  in  time  I had  hopes  of  obtaining  her  forgiveness.  I begged  of  her  to  pity  me,  for  my  dead  mother’s  sake. 
And  she  did  pity  me.  She  did  not  say,  “I  forgive  you;”  but  she  looked  at  me  lovingly,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  She  laid 
her  old  hand  gently  on  my  head,  and  murmured,  “Poor  child!  Poor  child!” 


1.  Based  upon  your  reading  of  this  excerpt  from  Harriet  Jacobs's  narrative,  what  power  and  influence 
did  the  matriarchs  of  the  slave  family  have  in  both  the  slave  community  and  among  white  owners? 
Why  do  you  think  this  was  so? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  the  wives  and  mothers  of  slave  owners  did  not  do  more  to  stop  the  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  of  female  slaves? 
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10-1  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Beginnings  of  Mormonism  (1823) 

Affected  by  the  great  religious  ferment  occurring  around  his  Manchester,  New  York,  home  in  1820,  four- 
teen-year-old Joseph  Smith  sought  to  discover  which  religion  he  should  join.  In  1823,  Smith  said  he  was 
visited  by  an  angel  named  Moroni,  who  told  him  of  an  ancient  record  containing  God's  interactions 
with  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent.  In  1827,  Smith  found  this  record,  inscribed  on 
golden  plates,  and  began  translating  its  words  by  the  "gift  of  God."  The  resulting  manuscript,  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  was  published  in  March  1830.  The  following  month.  Smith  organized  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  and  became  its  first  president. 

Source:  "The  Testimony  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,"  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 

http://www.lds.org/library/display/0,4945,104-1-3-1,FF.html 

During  this  time  of  great  excitement  my  mind  was  called  up  to  serious  reflection  and  great  uneasiness.  ...  I often  said  to 
myself:  What  is  to  be  done?  Who  of  all  these  parties  are  right;  or,  are  they  all  wrong  together?  If  any  one  of  them  be  right, 
which  is  it,  and  how  shall  I know  it? 

While  I was  laboring  under  the  extreme  difficulties  caused  by  the  contests  of  these  parties  of  religionists,  I was 
one  day  reading  the  Epistle  of  James,  first  chapter  and  fifth  verse,  which  reads:  “If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.” 

Never  did  any  passage  of  scripture  come  with  more  power  to  the  heart  of  man  than  this  did  at  this  time  to  mine. 
It  seemed  to  enter  with  great  force  into  every  feeling  of  my  heart.  I reflected  on  it  again  and  again,  knowing  that  if  any 
person  needed  wisdom  from  God,  I did;  for  how  to  act  I did  not  know,  and  unless  I could  get  more  wisdom  than  I then  had, 
I would  never  know;  for  the  teachers  of  religion  of  the  different  sects  understood  the  same  passages  of  scripture  so  dif- 
ferently as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  settling  the  question  by  an  appeal  to  the  Bible. 

At  length  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  I must  either  remain  in  darkness  and  confusion,  or  else  I must  do  as 
James  directs,  that  is,  ask  of  God.  I at  length  came  to  the  determination  to  “ask  of  God,”  concluding  that  if  he  gave  wisdom 
to  them  that  lacked  wisdom,  and  would  give  liberally,  and  not  upbraid,  I might  venture. 

In  accordance  with  this,  my  determination  to  ask  of  God,  I retired  to  the  woods  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was  on  the 
morning  of  a beautiful,  clear  day,  early  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I had  made  such  an  attempt,  for  amidst  all  my  anxieties  I had  never  as  yet  made  the  attempt  to  pray  vocally. 

After  I had  retired  to  the  place  where  I had  previously  designed  to  go,  having  looked  around  me,  and  finding 
myself  alone,  I kneeled  down  and  began  to  offer  up  the  desires  of  my  heart  to  God.  I had  scarcely  done  so,  when  imme- 
diately I was  seized  upon  by  some  power  which  entirely  overcame  me,  and  had  such  an  astonishing  influence  over  me  as 
to  bind  my  tongue  so  that  I could  not  speak.  Thick  darkness  gathered  around  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  for  a time  as  if  I were 
doomed  to  sudden  destruction. 

But,  exerting  all  my  powers  to  call  upon  God  to  deliver  me  out  of  the  power  of  this  enemy  which  had  seized  upon 
me,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  I was  ready  to  sink  into  despair  and  abandon  myself  to  destruction — not  to  an  imagi- 
nary ruin,  but  to  the  power  of  some  actual  being  from  the  unseen  world,  who  had  such  marvelous  power  as  I had  never 
before  felt  in  any  being — just  at  this  moment  of  great  alarm,  I saw  a pillar  of  light  exactly  over  my  head,  above  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun,  which  descended  gradually  until  it  fell  upon  me. 

It  no  sooner  appeared  than  I found  myself  delivered  from  the  enemy  which  held  me  bound.  When  the  light  rested 
upon  me  I saw  two  Personages,  whose  brightness  and  glory  defy  all  description,  standing  above  me  in  the  air.  One  of  them 
spake  unto  me,  calling  me  by  name  and  said,  pointing  to  the  other — “This  is  My  Beloved  Son.  Hear  Him!” 

My  object  in  going  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  was  to  know  which  of  all  the  sects  was  right,  that  I might  know  which 
to  join.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  I get  possession  of  myself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  than  I asked  the  Personages  who 
stood  above  me  in  the  light,  which  of  all  the  sects  was  right  (for  at  this  time  it  had  never  entered  into  my  heart  that  all  were 
wrong) — and  which  I should  join. 

I was  answered  that  I must  join  none  of  them,  for  they  were  all  wrong;  and  the  Personage  who  addressed  me  said 
that  all  their  creeds  were  an  abomination  in  his  sight;  that  those  professors  were  all  corrupt;  that:  “they  draw  near  to  me 
with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far  from  me,  they  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  having  a form  of  god- 
liness, but  they  deny  the  power  thereof.” 
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He  again  forbade  me  to  join  with  any  of  them;  and  many  other  things  did  he  say  unto  me,  which  I cannot  write 
at  this  time.  When  I came  to  myself  again,  I found  myself  lying  on  my  back,  looking  up  into  heaven.  When  the  light  had 
departed,  I had  no  strength;  but  soon  recovering  in  some  degree,  I went  home. 

I soon  found  . . . that  my  telling  the  story  had  excited  a great  deal  of  prejudice  against  me  among  professors  of  reli- 
gion, and  was  the  cause  of  great  persecution,  which  continued  to  increase;  and  though  I was  an  obscure  boy,  only  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  my  circumstances  in  life  such  as  to  make  a boy  of  no  consequence  in  the  world,  yet 
men  of  high  standing  would  take  notice  sufficient  to  excite  the  public  mind  against  me,  and  create  a bitter  persecution;  and 
this  was  common  among  all  the  sects — all  united  to  persecute  me. 

It  caused  me  serious  reflection  then,  and  often  has  since,  how  very  strange  it  was  that  an  obscure  boy,  of  a little 
over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  one,  too,  who  was  doomed  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a scanty  maintenance  by  his  daily 
labor,  should  be  thought  a character  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  great  ones  of  the  most  popular 
sects  of  the  day,  and  in  a manner  to  create  in  them  a spirit  of  the  most  bitter  persecution  and  reviling.  But  strange  or  not, 
so  it  was,  and  it  was  often  the  cause  of  great  sorrow  to  myself. 

However,  it  was  nevertheless  a fact  that  I had  beheld  a vision.  I have  thought  since,  that  I felt  much  like  Paul,  when 
he  made  his  defense  before  King  Agrippa,  and  related  the  account  of  the  vision  he  had  when  he  saw  a light,  and  heard  a voice; 
but  still  there  were  but  few  who  believed  him;  some  said  he  was  dishonest,  others  said  he  was  mad;  and  he  was  ridiculed  and 
reviled.  But  all  this  did  not  destroy  the  reality  of  his  vision.  He  had  seen  a vision,  he  knew  he  had,  and  all  the  persecution 
under  heaven  could  not  make  it  otherwise;  and  though  they  should  persecute  him  unto  death,  yet  he  knew,  and  would  know 
to  his  latest  breath,  that  he  had  both  seen  a light  and  heard  a voice  speaking  unto  him,  and  all  the  world  could  not  make  him 
think  or  believe  otherwise. 

So  it  was  with  me.  I had  actually  seen  a light,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  light  I saw  two  Personages,  and  they  did 
in  reality  speak  to  me;  and  though  I was  hated  and  persecuted  for  saying  that  I had  seen  a vision,  yet  it  was  true;  and  while 
they  were  persecuting  me,  reviling  me,  and  speaking  all  manner  of  evil  against  me  falsely  for  so  saying,  I was  led  to  say 
in  my  heart:  Why  persecute  me  for  telling  the  truth?  I have  actually  seen  a vision;  and  who  am  I that  I can  withstand  God, 
or  why  does  the  world  think  to  make  me  deny  what  I have  actually  seen?  For  I had  seen  a vision;  I knew  it,  and  I knew 
that  God  knew  it,  and  I could  not  deny  it,  neither  dared  I do  it;  at  least  I knew  that  by  so  doing  I would  offend  God,  and 
come  under  condemnation. 

I had  now  got  my  mind  satisfied  so  far  as  the  sectarian  world  was  concerned — that  it  was  not  my  duty  to  join  with 
any  of  them,  but  to  continue  as  I was  until  further  directed.  I had  found  the  testimony  of  James  to  be  true — that  a man  who 
lacked  wisdom  might  ask  of  God,  and  obtain,  and  not  be  upbraided. 

I continued  to  pursue  my  common  vocations  in  life  until  the  twenty-first  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  all  the  time  suffering  severe  persecution  at  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  men,  both  religious  and  irreligious, 
because  I continued  to  affirm  that  I had  seen  a vision. 

During  the  space  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  time  I had  the  vision  and  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three — having  been  forbidden  to  join  any  of  the  religious  sects  of  the  day,  and  being  of  very  tender  years,  and  per- 
secuted by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends  and  to  have  treated  me  kindly,  and  if  they  supposed  me  to  be  deluded 
to  have  endeavored  in  a proper  and  affectionate  manner  to  have  reclaimed  me — I was  left  to  all  kinds  of  temptations;  and, 
mingling  with  all  kinds  of  society,  I frequently  fell  into  many  foolish  errors,  and  displayed  the  weakness  of  youth,  and  the 
foibles  of  human  nature;  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  led  me  into  divers  temptations,  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  making 
this  confession,  no  one  need  suppose  me  guilty  of  any  great  or  malignant  sins.  A disposition  to  commit  such  was  never  in 
my  nature. 

On  the  evening  of  the  above-mentioned  twenty-first  of  September,  after  I had  retired  to  my  bed  for  the  night,  I 
betook  myself  to  prayer  and  supplication  to  Almighty  God  for  forgiveness  of  all  my  sins  and  follies,  and  also  for  a mani- 
festation to  me,  that  I might  know  of  my  state  and  standing  before  him;  for  I had  full  confidence  in  obtaining  a divine  man- 
ifestation, as  I previously  had  one. 

While  I was  thus  in  the  act  of  calling  upon  God,  I discovered  a light  appearing  in  my  room,  which  continued  to 
increase  until  the  room  was  lighter  than  at  noonday,  when  immediately  a personage  appeared  at  my  bedside,  standing  in 
the  air,  for  his  feet  did  not  touch  the  floor. 

He  had  on  a loose  robe  of  most  exquisite  whiteness.  It  was  a whiteness  beyond  anything  earthly  I had  ever  seen; 
nor  do  I believe  that  any  earthly  thing  could  be  made  to  appear  so  exceedingly  white  and  brilliant.  His  hands  were  naked, 
and  his  arms  also,  a little  above  the  wrist;  so,  also,  were  his  feet  naked,  as  were  his  legs,  a little  above  the  ankles.  His  head 
and  neck  were  also  bare.  I could  discover  that  he  had  no  other  clothing  on  but  this  robe,  as  it  was  open,  so  that  I could  see 
into  his  bosom. 

Not  only  was  his  robe  exceedingly  white,  but  his  whole  person  was  glorious  beyond  description,  and  his  counte- 
nance truly  like  lightning.  The  room  was  exceedingly  light,  but  not  so  very  bright  as  immediately  around  his  person.  When 
I first  looked  upon  him,  I was  afraid;  but  the  fear  soon  left  me. 
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He  called  me  by  name,  and  said  unto  me  that  he  was  a messenger  sent  from  the  presence  of  God  to  me,  and  that 
his  name  was  Moroni;  that  God  had  a work  for  me  to  do;  and  that  my  name  should  be  had  for  good  and  evil  among  all 
nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  or  that  it  should  be  both  good  and  evil  spoken  of  among  all  people. 

He  said  there  was  a book  deposited,  written  upon  gold  plates,  giving  an  account  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  the  source  from  whence  they  sprang.  He  also  said  that  the  fulness  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  was  contained  in  it,  as 
delivered  by  the  Savior  to  the  ancient  inhabitants; 

Also,  that  there  were  two  stones  in  silver  bows — and  these  stones,  fastened  to  a breastplate,  constituted  what  is 
called  the  Urim  and  Thummim — deposited  with  the  plates;  and  the  possession  and  use  of  these  stones  were  what  consti- 
tuted “seers”  in  ancient  or  former  times;  and  that  God  had  prepared  them  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  book. 

After  telling  me  these  things,  he  commenced  quoting  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  first  quoted  part  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Malachi;  and  he  quoted  also  the  fourth  or  last  chapter  of  the  same  prophecy,  though  with  a little  variation 
from  the  way  it  reads  in  our  Bibles.  Instead  of  quoting  the  first  verse  as  it  reads  in  our  books,  he  quoted  it  thus: 

“For  behold,  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  burn  as 
stubble;  for  they  that  come  shall  burn  them,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch.” 

And  again,  he  quoted  the  fifth  verse  thus:  “Behold,  I will  reveal  unto  you  the  Priesthood,  by  the  hand  of  Elijah 
the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.” 

He  also  quoted  the  next  verse  differently:  “And  he  shall  plant  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  the  promises  made  to 
the  fathers,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  shall  turn  to  their  fathers.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  whole  earth  would  be  utterly 
wasted  at  his  coming.” 

In  addition  to  these,  he  quoted  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  saying  that  it  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  He  quoted 
also  the  third  chapter  of  Acts,  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  verses,  precisely  as  they  stand  in  our  New  Testament.  He  said 
that  that  prophet  was  Christ;  but  the  day  had  not  yet  come  when  “they  who  would  not  hear  his  voice  should  be  cut  off  from 
among  the  people,”  but  soon  would  come. 

He  also  quoted  the  second  chapter  of  Joel,  from  the  twenty-eighth  verse  to  the  last.  He  also  said  that  this  was  not 
yet  fulfilled,  but  was  soon  to  be.  And  he  further  stated  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  was  soon  to  come  in.  He  quoted  many 
other  passages  of  scripture,  and  offered  many  explanations  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 

Again,  he  told  me,  that  when  I got  those  plates  of  which  he  had  spoken — for  the  time  that  they  should  be  obtained 
was  not  yet  fulfilled — I should  not  show  them  to  any  person;  neither  the  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim;  only  to 
those  to  whom  I should  be  commanded  to  show  them;  if  I did  I should  be  destroyed.  While  he  was  conversing  with  me 
about  the  plates,  the  vision  was  opened  to  my  mind  that  I could  see  the  place  where  the  plates  were  deposited,  and  that  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  I knew  the  place  again  when  I visited  it. 

After  this  communication,  I saw  the  light  in  the  room  begin  to  gather  immediately  around  the  person  of  him  who 
had  been  speaking  to  me,  and  it  continued  to  do  so  until  the  room  was  again  left  dark,  except  just  around  him;  when, 
instantly  I saw,  as  it  were,  a conduit  open  right  up  into  heaven,  and  he  ascended  till  he  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  room 
was  left  as  it  had  been  before  this  heavenly  light  had  made  its  appearance. 

I lay  musing  on  the  singularity  of  the  scene,  and  marveling  greatly  at  what  had  been  told  to  me  by  this  extraor- 
dinary messenger;  when,  in  the  midst  of  my  meditation,  I suddenly  discovered  that  my  room  was  again  beginning  to  get 
lighted,  and  in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  the  same  heavenly  messenger  was  again  by  my  bedside. 

He  commenced,  and  again  related  the  very  same  things  which  he  had  done  at  his  first  visit,  without  the  least 
variation;  which  having  done,  he  informed  me  of  great  judgments  which  were  coming  upon  the  earth,  with  great  desola- 
tions by  famine,  sword,  and  pestilence;  and  that  these  grievous  judgments  would  come  on  the  earth  in  this  generation. 
Having  related  these  things,  he  again  ascended  as  he  had  done  before. 

By  this  time,  so  deep  were  the  impressions  made  on  my  mind,  that  sleep  had  fled  from  my  eyes,  and  I lay  over- 
whelmed in  astonishment  at  what  I had  both  seen  and  heard.  But  what  was  my  surprise  when  again  I beheld  the  same  mes- 
senger at  my  bedside,  and  heard  him  rehearse  or  repeat  over  again  to  me  the  same  things  as  before;  and  added  a caution 
to  me,  telling  me  that  Satan  would  try  to  tempt  me  (in  consequence  of  the  indigent  circumstances  of  my  father’s  family), 
to  get  the  plates  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rich.  This  he  forbade  me,  saying  that  I must  have  no  other  object  in  view  in  get- 
ting the  plates  but  to  glorify  God,  and  must  not  be  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  building  his  kingdom;  oth- 
erwise I could  not  get  them. 

After  this  third  visit,  he  again  ascended  into  heaven  as  before,  and  I was  again  left  to  ponder  on  the  strangeness 
of  what  I had  just  experienced;  when  almost  immediately  after  the  heavenly  messenger  had  ascended  from  me  for  the  third 
time,  the  cock  crowed,  and  I found  that  day  was  approaching,  so  that  our  interviews  must  have  occupied  the  whole  of  that 
night. 

I shortly  after  arose  from  my  bed,  and,  as  usual,  went  to  the  necessary  labors  of  the  day;  but,  in  attempting  to  work 
as  at  other  times,  I found  my  strength  so  exhausted  as  to  render  me  entirely  unable.  My  father,  who  was  laboring  along  with 
me,  discovered  something  to  be  wrong  with  me,  and  told  me  to  go  home.  I started  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the 
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house;  but,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  fence  out  of  the  field  where  we  were,  my  strength  entirely  failed  me,  and  I fell  help- 
less on  the  ground,  and  for  a time  was  quite  unconscious  of  anything. 

The  first  thing  that  I can  recollect  was  a voice  speaking  unto  me,  calling  me  by  name.  I looked  up,  and  beheld  the 
same  messenger  standing  over  my  head,  surrounded  by  light  as  before.  He  then  again  related  unto  me  all  that  he  had 
related  to  me  the  previous  night,  and  commanded  me  to  go  to  my  father  and  tell  him  of  the  vision  and  commandments 
which  I had  received. 

I obeyed;  I returned  to  my  father  in  the  field,  and  rehearsed  the  whole  matter  to  him.  He  replied  to  me  that  it  was 
of  God,  and  told  me  to  go  and  do  as  commanded  by  the  messenger.  I left  the  field,  and  went  to  the  place  where  the  mes- 
senger had  told  me  the  plates  were  deposited;  and  owing  to  the  distinctness  of  the  vision  which  I had  had  concerning  it,  I 
knew  the  place  the  instant  that  I arrived  there. 

Convenient  to  the  village  of  Manchester,  Ontario  county.  New  York,  stands  a hill  of  considerable  size,  and  the 
most  elevated  of  any  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  west  side  of  this  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  under  a stone  of  considerable 
size,  lay  the  plates,  deposited  in  a stone  box.  This  stone  was  thick  and  rounding  in  the  middle  on  the  upper  side,  and 
thinner  towards  the  edges,  so  that  the  middle  part  of  it  was  visible  above  the  ground,  but  the  edge  all  around  was  covered 
with  earth. 

Having  removed  the  earth,  I obtained  a lever,  which  I got  fixed  under  the  edge  of  the  stone,  and  with  a little  exer- 
tion raised  it  up.  I looked  in,  and  there  indeed  did  I behold  the  plates,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  breastplate,  as  stated 
by  the  messenger.  The  box  in  which  they  lay  was  formed  by  laying  stones  together  in  some  kind  of  cement.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  box  were  laid  two  stones  crossways  of  the  box,  and  on  these  stones  lay  the  plates  and  the  other  things  with  them. 

I made  an  attempt  to  take  them  out,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  messenger,  and  was  again  informed  that  the  time 
for  bringing  them  forth  had  not  yet  arrived,  neither  would  it,  until  four  years  from  that  time;  but  he  told  me  that  I should 
come  to  that  place  precisely  in  one  year  from  that  time,  and  that  he  would  there  meet  with  me,  and  that  I should  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  time  should  come  for  obtaining  the  plates. 

Accordingly,  as  I had  been  commanded,  I went  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  at  each  time  I found  the  same  mes- 
senger there,  and  received  instruction  and  intelligence  from  him  at  each  of  our  interviews,  respecting  what  the  Lord  was 
going  to  do,  and  how  and  in  what  manner  his  kingdom  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  last  days. 

As  my  father’s  worldly  circumstances  were  very  limited,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  laboring  with  our  hands, 
hiring  out  by  day’s  work  and  otherwise,  as  we  could  get  opportunity.  Sometimes  we  were  at  home,  and  sometimes  abroad, 
and  by  continuous  labor  were  enabled  to  get  a comfortable  maintenance. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  for  obtaining  the  plates,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  breastplate.  On  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  having  gone  as  usual  at  the  end  of  another  year 
to  the  place  where  they  were  deposited,  the  same  heavenly  messenger  delivered  them  up  to  me  with  this  charge:  that  I 
should  be  responsible  for  them;  that  if  I should  let  them  go  carelessly,  or  through  any  neglect  of  mine,  I should  be  cut  off; 
but  that  if  I would  use  all  my  endeavors  to  preserve  them,  until  he,  the  messenger,  should  call  for  them,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

I soon  found  out  the  reason  why  I had  received  such  strict  charges  to  keep  them  safe,  and  why  it  was  that  the  mes- 
senger had  said  that  when  I had  done  what  was  required  at  my  hand,  he  would  call  for  them.  For  no  sooner  was  it  known 
that  I had  them,  than  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  used  to  get  them  from  me.  Every  stratagem  that  could  be  invented 
was  resorted  to  for  that  purpose.  The  persecution  became  more  bitter  and  severe  than  before,  and  multitudes  were  on  the  alert 
continually  to  get  them  from  me  if  possible.  But  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  they  remained  safe  in  my  hands,  until  I had  accom- 
plished by  them  what  was  required  at  my  hand.  When,  according  to  arrangements,  the  messenger  called  for  them,  I deliv- 
ered them  up  to  him;  and  he  has  them  in  his  charge  until  this  day,  being  the  second  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight.  . . . 

On  the  5th  day  of  April,  1829,  Oliver  Cowdery  came  to  my  house,  until  which  time  I had  never  seen  him.  He 
stated  to  me  that  having  been  teaching  school  in  the  neighborhood  where  my  father  resided,  and  my  father  being  one  of 
those  who  sent  to  the  school,  he  went  to  board  for  a season  at  his  house,  and  while  there  the  family  related  to  him  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  having  received  the  plates,  and  accordingly  he  had  come  to  make  inquiries  of  me. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cowdery  (being  the  7th  of  April)  I commenced  to  translate  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  he  began  to  write  for  me. 


1.  Why  do  you  think  Joseph  Smith  and  his  followers  became  objects  of  persecution  in  his  home  state 
of  New  York? 

2.  What  social  factors  might  influence  an  individual  to  join  the  early  Mormon  Church? 
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10-2  A "Corrupt  Bargain"  or  Politics  as  Usual?  (1824) 

The  immediate  outcome  of  the  election  of  1824  was  inconclusive — both  in  the  electoral  college  and  in 
the  popular  vote — yet  it  was  clearly  a defeat  for  Henry  Clay  and  his  American  System.  With  the  election 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  Speaker  Clay's  influence  was  nevertheless  decisive.  Clay's 
support  for  John  Quincy  Adams  carried  the  New  Englander  to  victory.  Soon,  Adams  appointed  Clay  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  the  proving  ground  for  three  successive  presidents,  triggering  accusations 
of  political  maneuvering.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  Adams's  diary  during  the  months  following  the 
election  when  his  future  was  uncertain. 

Source:  Charles  Francis  Adams,  ed.  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  12  Volumes  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 

Lippincott  & Co.,  1875). 

17th.  At  the  office.  Visits  from  W.  Kelly,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Letcher,  member  of  H.  R.  from  Kentucky,  and  G B.  Eng- 
lish. Letcher  came  ostensibly  with  a claim  of  an  assistant  to  the  Marshal  of  Kentucky  for  additional  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vice in  taking  the  census  of  1820.  But  his  apparent  main  object  was  to  talk  about  the  Presidential  election.  The  account  was 
yesterday  received  of  the  choice  of  electors  in  Louisiana  by  the  Legislature,  from  which  it  is  rendered  almost  certain  that  three 
of  the  votes  have  been  for  General  Jackson,  probably  four,  and  perhaps  all  five — but  certainly  none  for  Mr.  Clay.  This  leaves 
Mr.  Crawford  with  forty-one,  and  Mr.  Clay  with  thirty-seven,  electoral  votes.  Mr.  Crawford,  therefore,  will,  and  Mr.  Clay  will 
not,  be  one  of  the  three  persons  from  whom  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States,  will  be  called  to  choose  a Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Letcher  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Clay’s,  and  lodges  at  the  same  house  with  him.  He  expects  that  after  the  result 
is  known,  that  Mr.  Clay  cannot  be  voted  for  in  the  House,  there  will  be  meetings  of  the  people  in  the  several  counties 
instructing  their  members  to  vote  for  Jackson,  and  perhaps  that  similar  instructions  will  be  sent  on  by  their  Legislature.  These, 
he  supposes,  will  be  gotten  up  by  what  they  call  the  Relief  party  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  and  by  men  like  Rowan,  Barry, 
and  Bibb,  secondary  leaders  of  the  State,  not  daring  to  oppose  Clay  openly,  on  account  of  his  own  popularity  in  the  State,  but 
seizing  upon  the  first  opportunity  afforded  them  indirectly  to  put  him  down.  Letcher  is  evidently  alarmed  at  this,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  strong  professions  of  indepdnence,  and  of  indifference  about  retaining  his  seat,  is  plainly  not  prepared  to  act  defin- 
itively in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  constituents.  He  intimated  that  the  Relief  party  were  in  fact  hostile  to  Mr.  Clay;  that  of 
the  Kentucky  delegation  here,  a large  portion  were  warmly  attached  to  him;  that  lately,  speaking  of  what  might  ensue  here, 
he  had  expressed  the  wish  to  go  in  harmony  with  his  friends — which  Letcher  said  he  interpreted  as  a wish  that  his  friends 
would  go  in  harmony  with  him.  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  Letcher  thinks,  is  warmly  of  the  Relief  party,  and  as  to  the  Presidency, 
determined  to  be  at  all  events  on  the  strongest  side.  I observed  to  Letcher  that  Colonel  R.  M.  had  candidly  told  me  so  him- 
self. 

Letcher  wished  to  know  what  my  sentiments  toward  Clay  were,  and  I told  him  without  disguise  that  I harbored  no 
hostility  against  him;  that  whatever  of  difference  there  had  been  between  us  had  arisen  altogether  from  him,  and  not  from 
me.  I adverted  to  Jonathan  Russell’s  attack  upon  me,  which,  I said,  I believed  Mr.  Clay  had  been  privy  to  and  counte- 
nanced. But,  having  completely  repelled  that  attack,  I felt  no  animosity  against  any  person  concerned  in  it. 

Letcher  said  Clay’s  friends  thought  he  had  been  wrong  in  his  letter  against  me  concerning  that  affair.  It  was  written 
in  a moment  of  excitement.  He  was  sure  Clay  felt  now  no  hostility  to  me.  He  had  spoken  respectfully  of  me,  and  was  a man 
of  sincerity.  Of  the  fourteen  electors  of  Kentucky,  seven  voted  for  Calhoun  as  Vice-President;  and  this  vote  I thought,  and 
Letcher  fully  concurred  in  the  opinion,  was  more  hostile  to  Clay  than  any  vote  for  Jackson  as  President  could  be.  It  held  up 
Calhoun  as  a future  competitor  against  Clay,  and  thereby  postponed  all  his  prospects  indefinitely.  The  drift  of  all  Letcher’s  dis- 
course was  much  the  same  as  Wyer  had  told  me,  that  Clay  would  willingly  support  me  if  he  could  thereby  serve  himself,  and 
the  substance  of  his  meaning  was,  that  if  Clay’s  friends  could  know  that  he  would  have  a prominent  share  in  the  Adminis- 
tration, that  might  induce  them  to  vote  for  me,  even  in  the  face  of  instructions.  But  Letcher  did  not  profess  to  have  any 
authority  from  Clay  for  what  he  said,  and  he  made  no  definite  propositions.  He  spoke  of  his  interview  with  me  as  altogether 
confidential,  and  in  my  answers  to  him  I spoke  in  mere  general  terms. 

* * * 

23d  . . . R.  P.  Letcher  had  a long  conversation  with  me  upon  the  subject  which  he  had  broached  the  other  day.  The 
object  appeared  to  me  to  be  to  convince  me  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  an  election  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  first  ballot,  and  that  it  would  be  obtainable  by  securing  the  votes  of  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Louisiana.  I told  him  candidly  that,  however  desirable  this  might  be,  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  and  that 
I had  no  expectation  of  receiving  the  vote  of  his  own  State  of  Kentucky.  He  seemed  anxious  to  convince  me  that  I might 
receive  it,  and  enumerated  the  whole  delegation,  stating  how  each  of  them  was  now  disposed — a majority  of  them  being 
uncommitted.  I consider  Letcher  as  moving  for  Mr.  Clay;  and  this  anxiety  of  a friend  of  Clay’s,  that  I should  obtain  the 
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election  at  the  first  ballot  in  the  House,  is  among  the  whimsical  results  of  political  combination  at  this  time — “Incedo 
super  ignes.” 


* * * 

...  At  noon  I went  to  the  President’s  drawing-room,  which  was  much  crowded.  Mrs.  Adams,  being  quite  unwell, 
did  not  go.  I presented  to  the  President,  with  Mr.  Rebello,  the  Brazilian  Charge  d'Affaires,  Mr.  Oliveira,  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, whom  he  had  yesterday  introduced  to  me  at  the  Department  of  State.  Robert  P.  Letcher,  a member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Kentucky,  asked  me  if  I should  go  to  the  Department  after  the  drawing-room.  I said  I should.  He  said  he 
would  call  there,  and  did.  He  told  me  he  had  received  from  home  many  letters  lately,  and  several  this  morning;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  would,  in  their  private  capacities,  and  not  by  Legislative  Act,  recommend  to  the  members 
from  the  State  in  the  House  to  vote  for  General  Jackson  as  President,  and  popular  meetings  to  pass  similar  resolutions  had 
been,  and  would  be,  got  up.  But  I might  rely  upon  it  they  would  have  no  effect.  The  vote  of  Kentucky  in  the  House  was  fix- 
able  and  unalterable.  He  spoke  of  the  difference  between  Mr.  Clay  and  me  as  giving  concern  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
delegation,  and  intimated  a wish  that  I should  have  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Clay  upon  the  subject.  I told  him  I would 
very  readily,  and  whenever  it  might  suit  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Clay.  . . . 

I attended  the  dinner  given  by  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  General  La  Fayette,  at  Williamson’s 
Hotel.  It  was  attended  also  by  the  President.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  two  Houses  were  present,  and 
about  thirty  officers  of  the  Government — civil  and  military.  . . . Mr.  Clay  made  a speech  about  Bolivar  and  the  cause  of 
South  America,  and  seemed  very  desirous  of  eliciting  speeches  from  me  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  told  me  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  have  with  me  soon  some  confidential  conversation  upon  public  affairs.  I said  I should  be  happy  to  have  it  when- 
ever it  might  suit  his  convenience. 

9th.  . . . Mr.  Clay  came  at  six,  and  spent  the  evening  with  me  in  a long  conversation  explanatory  of  the  past  and 
prospective  of  the  future.  He  said  that  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  the  choice  must  be  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  a President  from  the  three  candidates  presented  by  the  electoral  colleges;  that  he  had  been  much  urged  and 
solicited  with  regard  to  the  part  in  that  transaction  that  he  should  take,  and  had  not  been  five  minutes  landed  at  his  lodg- 
ings before  he  had  been  applied  to  by  a friend  of  Mr.  Crawford’s,  in  a manner  so  gross  that  it  had  disgusted  him;  that  some 
of  my  friends  also,  disclaiming,  indeed,  to  have  any  authority  from  me,  had  repeatedly  applied  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly, 
urging  considerations  personal  to  himself  as  motives  to  his  cause.  He  had  thought  it  best  to  reserve  for  sometime  his  deter- 
mination to  himself:  first,  to  give  a decent  time  for  his  own  funeral  solemnities  as  a candidate;  and,  secondly,  to  prepare 
and  predispose  all  his  friends  to  a state  of  neutrality  between  the  three  candidates  who  would  be  before  the  House,  so  that 
they  might  be  free  ultimately  to  take  that  course  which  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest.  The  time  had  now 
come  at  which  he  might  be  explicit  in  his  communication  with  me,  and  he  had  for  that  purpose  asked  this  confidential  inter- 
view. He  wished  me,  as  far  as  I might  think  proper,  to  satisfy  him  with  regard  to  some  principles  of  great  public  impor- 
tance, but  without  any  personal  considerations  for  himself.  In  the  question  to  come  before  the  House  between  General 
Jackson,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  myself,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  preference  would  be  for  me. 

* * * 

15th.  Horatio  Seymour,  S.  U.  S.  from  Vermont,  in  great  concern  about  the  instructions,  from  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  members  of  that  delegation  here,  to  vote  for  General  Jackson  as  President.  He  is  alarmed  for  its 
probable  effect  on  the  votes  of  all  the  Western  States.  I advised  him  to  see  and  converse  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  S.  U.  S.  from  Kentucky,  who  told  me  there  was  an  article  in  the  Lexington  Reporter 
stating  that  it  was  said  the  instructions  had  been  given  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  State  at  Washington;  and, 
as  it  was  known  Talbot  took  no  part  in  the  election,  the  imputation  was  upon  him  (Johnson).  But  he  solemnly  protested  that 
he  had  not  written  any  such  letter,  and  intimated  that  the  instructions  were  given  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Clay’s  own  parti- 
sans having  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  me  unpopular  in  the  State,  for  which  he  believed  they  were  now  very  sorry. 
Johnson  professed  neutrality  between  General  Jackson  and  me,  and  said  he  should  be  well  satisfied  if  either  of  us  should 
be  elected. 


* * * 

17th.  W.  C.  Bradley,  member  from  Vermont,  was  here,  and  afterwards  W.  Plumer,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire,  much 
concerned  about  these  instructions  from  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  Bradley  said  he  had  seen  Clay  this  morning,  who  told 
him  the  resolutions  would  confirm  the  majority  of  the  delegation  in  their  determination  to  vote  otherwise,  but  who  spoke 
of  the  event  of  the  election  as  exceedingly  uncertain — of  Missouri  and  Illinois  particularly,  the  votes  of  both  the  States  being 
in  single  persons.  Bradley  said  he  had  urged  Clay  to  see  me,  but  Clay  had  told  him  it  was  altogether  unnecessary — that  his 
course  was  fixed,  and  he  should  consider  the  elevation  of  the  Hero  as  the  greatest  calamity  which  could  befall  the  country. 
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* * * 

18th.  Dr.  Thornton  called  this  morning  to  give  me  some  information  respecting  the  prospects  of  the  election.  It 
respected  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  delegations,  and  concurred  with  what  I had  heard  before. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Southard  came,  to  ask  for  the  papers  he  had  left  with  me  yesterday,  of  which  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  wishes  to 
take  copies.  I gave  them  to  him.  He  then  asked  me  some  questions  respecting  the  election,  upon  which  I spoke  to  him  with 
entire  confidence.  I asked  him  if  he  wished  me  so  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  said  he  did.  I told  him  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  myself;  of  the  present  prospect,  that  a majority  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford would  finally  vote  for  me,  but  that  the  whole  of  the  aspect  may  be  changed  from  day  to  day. 

* * * 

20th.  Morning  visits  at  my  house  from  A.  H.  Everett,  J.  Sloane,  member  from  Ohio,  with  a Mr.  Bissell,  from  that 
State,  D.  P.  Cook,  member  from  Illinois,  and  W.  Plumer,  Jr.,  from  New  Hampshire.  J.  Reed,  member  from  Massachusetts, 
came,  but,  finding  company  with  me,  promised  to  call  again.  Cook  told  me  that  some  time  since  he  had  been  informed  by 
three  persons  of  weight  in  the  Western  delegations  that  they  would  all  vote  for  General  Jackson.  He  had  received  also  let- 
ters from  some  of  his  warmest  friends  in  Illinois,  and  of  those  who  had  been  my  warmest  friends,  advising  him,  in  that 
event,  to  vote  with  the  other  Western  members,  as  by  standing  out  alone 

Scott  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  approaching  election,  and  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  with  the 
other  Western  delegates,  but  intimated  that  he  should  incur  great  opposition  for  it  in  his  own  State.  He  spoke  of  himself  as 
being  entirely  devoted  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  of  his  hope  that  he  would  be  a member  of  the  next  Administration. 

I told  him  that  he  would  not  expect  me  to  enter  upon  details  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  an  Administration, 
but  that  if  I should  be  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  West  I should  naturally  look  to  the  West  for  much  of  the  support  that 
I should  need. 

He  parted  from  me  apparently  satisfied. 

Reed  came  to  speak  about  Webster,  Louis  McLane,  and  the  federalists.  His  own  disposition  is  favorable  to  me;  but 
Webster  is  specially  apprehensive  that  the  federalists  will  be  excluded  from  office  by  me. 

I told  Reed  that  I should  exclude  no  person  for  political  opinions,  or  for  personal  opposition  to  me;  that  my  great 
object  would  be  to  break  up  the  remnant  of  old  party  distinctions,  and  bring  the  whole  people  together  in  sentiment  as  much 
as  possible. 

Bradley  told  me  that  General  Jackson  had  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  paid  a visit  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  they  had 
been  reconciled  together,  with  mutual  assurances  that  there  had  never  been  any  personal  hostility  towards  each  other.  I have 
expected  this  movement  ever  since  the  development  of  the  Western  phalanx,  and  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  it  brings  all  the 
Crawford  force  in  the  House  to  bear  in  favor  of  Jackson,  it  will  be  decisive  of  the  election. 

* * * 

29th.  ...  I dined  with  Mr.  George  Sullivan.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Salazar,  the  Colom- 
bian Minister,  J.  S.  Johnston,  Senator,  and  E.  Livingston,  member  from  Louisiana,  T.  Newton,  W.  Archer,  and  J.  Taliaferro, 
members  from  Virginia,  James  Hamilton,  member  from  South  Carolina,  A.  H.  Everett,  and  Miss  Stockton,  who  is  residing  with 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  The  party,  though  variously  selected,  was  exceedingly  good-humored  and  jovial,  and  it  was  past  nine  in  the 
evening  when  we  broke  up. 

On  my  return  home,  Mr.  Clay  came  in,  and  sat  with  me  a couple  of  hours,  discussing  all  the  prospects  and  prob- 
abilities of  the  Presidential  election.  He  spoke  to  me  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  men  and  things;  intimated  doubts  and  pre- 
possessions concerning  individual  friends  of  mine,  to  all  which  I listened  with  due  consideration.  He  was  anxious  for  the 
conciliation  of  Webster  and  Louis  McLane,  and  expressed  some  jealousy  as  from  Webster  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  sup- 
posed me  to  be  surrounded. 

I told  him  the  sources  of  Webster’s  anxieties,  and  my  own  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  him;  the  manner  in  which 
my  overtures  had  been  received  by  him,  and  my  own  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  capacities  for  service. 

* * * 

31st. ...  I called  at  the  President’s,  and  found  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Southard  with  him,  but  they  immediately  with- 
drew. I delivered  to  him  two  or  three  dispatches  received  from  R.  Rush,  and  the  letter  last  received  from  S.  Mullowny.  I also 
read  to  him  the  note  received  from  S.  Rebello,  Charge  d’Affaires  from  Brazil,  proposing  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive; 
which,  he  said,  must  be  declined.  He  soon  began  to  speak,  however,  of  the  nominations,  and  said  he  believed  he  should  send 
them  in  immediately. 
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I observed  that  I should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  would  determine  upon  his  selection  of  the  persons  now,  and 
prepare  the  nominations;  but  I was  convinced  it  would  much  increase  the  excitement,  already  great  and  every  day 
inflaming,  if  he  should  send  in  the  nominations  now  or  before  the  election.  I asked  him  if  he  had  been  advised  to  this  mea- 
sure by  Mr.  Calhoun. 

He  said  he  had,  and  by  Mr.  Southard,  by  Mr.  Elliott,  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  by  Mr.  Taliaferro,  member  from 

Virginia. 

I said  that  the  motives  of  all  these  gentlemen,  or  of  those  by  whom  they  were  instigated,  were  suspicions  of  me — 
suspicions  that  I was  using  these  vacant  missions  as  lures  to  promote  my  own  election  in  the  House.  They  wished  to  take  this 
weapon  out  of  my  hands.  They  were  mistaken.  The  only  person  whom  I wished  to  recommend  to  him  was  one  of  those 
whom  he  proposed  to  nominate.  I was  willing  he  should  fix  all  his  nominations  now.  It  would  disconcert  no  arrangements  of 
mine,  and  I had  no  suspicion  that  General  Jackson  would  use  the  suspension  of  them  to  promote  his  election. 

* * * 

Feb.  2nd.  ...  I called  at  the  president’s  with  dispatches  from  H.  Allen,  in  Chili,  and  from  R.  Rush,  at  London.  The 
last  answers  to  letters  from  me  of  27th  November  last — the  sixty-eighth  day.  Referring  to  the  conversation  that  I had  with 
the  President  yesterday,  I asked  if  I had  understood  him  correctly  that  he  had  determined  not  to  make  the  nominations  to 
the  vacant  offices  at  all. 

He  said  I had. 

I said  I had  understood  the  alternative  was,  that  he  should  make  them  before  or  after  the  election.  So  far  as  I was 
personally  concerned,  I should  prefer  that  even  now  he  would  make  the  nominations  before  the  election,  rather  than  that  he 
should  omit  to  make  them  altogether.  I had  wished  him  to  determine  upon  his  choice  now,  without  making  it  known,  but  not 
leave  the  nominations  as  prizes  to  be  held  out  by,  or  to,  any  one  to  purchase  votes.  Among  the  candidates  whom  he  had  men- 
tioned to  me  were  two  members  of  Congress,  one  holding,  the  other  supposed  to  influence,  votes.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  successor  to  nominate  either  of  them,  especially  if  the  votes  in  question  should  be  for  him.  The  nominations  belonged 
properly  to  his  Administration,  and  my  wish  was  that  it  should  be  really  his  Administration  to  the  last  moment  of  its  exis- 
tence. If  the  election  should  fall  upon  me,  I should  therefore  entreat  of  him,  as  a favor,  that  he  would  make  the  nominations 
as  his  own,  and  as  he  would  have  made  them  at  any  other  period  of  his  Administration.  If,  as  was  more  probable.  General 
Jackson  should  be  chosen,  I should  of  course  have  nothing  further  to  say;  but,  having  no  suspicion  that  he  would  anticipate 
his  power  of  nomination  by  pledges,  I presumed  he  would  equally  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  making  the  nominations. . . . 

* * * 

3d.  The  flood  of  visitors  is  unceasing.  Mr.  Webster  called  and  spent  the  evening  with  me.  The  excitement  of  elec- 
tioneering is  kindling  into  fury.  George  Kremer’s  “Another  Card,”  in  answer  to  that  of  H.  Clay  on  Monday,  appeared  in  the 
Intelligencer  this  morning.  Mr.  Clay  called  upon  the  House  to  institute  an  investigation.  Kremer  did  the  same,  and  a debate 
ensued  upon  it  in  the  House,  which  is  postponed  till  to-morrow. 

* * * 

Webster’s  talk  was  about  the  election.  He  read  to  me  a letter  from  Warfield,  of  Maryland,  to  him,  concerning  the 
election,  and  asking  advice  of  him  with  regard  to  his  vote;  and  the  draft  of  an  answer  which  he  had  prepared;  and  said  he 
would  send  it  or  not,  as  I should  think  proper.  He  said  that  J.  Lee,  also  of  Maryland,  had  consulted  him  too,  and  was 
under  impressions  similar  to  those  of  Warfield.  Their  concern  was  lest,  in  the  event  of  my  election,  the  federalists  should 
be  treated  as  a proscribed  party.  Webster’s  answer  to  Warfield  expressed  entire  confidence  that  I should  be  governed  by  no 
such  considerations,  and  said  that  he  should  show  this  confidence  by  his  vote.  It  intimated  a hope  that  the  object  of  the 
Administration  would  be  to  promote  harmony  among  the  people,  and  that  the  disposition  would  be  marked  by  conferring 
some  one  prominent  appointment  upon  a person  of  that  party. 

I observed  that  if  that  referred  to  the  formation  of  an  Administration,  it  would  imply  more  than  I could  confirm. 

He  said  it  did  not — but  to  an  appointment  perhaps  of  a Judge. 

I said  I approved  altogether  of  the  general  spirit  of  his  answer,  and  should  consider  it  as  one  of  the  objects  nearest 
to  my  heart  to  bring  the  whole  people  of  the  Union  to  harmonize  together.  I must,  however,  candidly  tell  him  that  I 
believed  either  General  Jackson  or  Mr.  Crawford  would  pursue  precisely  the  same  principle,  and  that  no  Administration 
could  possibly  succeed  upon  any  other. 


* * * 

Feb.  4.  ...  I delivered  to  the  President  the  letter  I had  written  him  yesterday  upon  the  subject  of  the  nominations 
to  the  foreign  missions,  and  told  him  that  I wished  to  put  it  as  a deposit  in  his  hands,  for  a testimonial  that  I had  not  used 
those  missions  to  promote  any  purpose  of  my  own. 
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He  took  the  paper,  and  said  he  would  not  communicate  it  to  any  one;  that  he  was  aware  of  the  extreme  circum- 
spection with  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  at  this  moment  to  act;  that  his  own  situation  was  also  one  of  great  difficulty; 
that  his  impression  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  had  been  to  leave  these  appointments  to  be  made 
by  his  successor,  whose  confidential  officers  the  persons  receiving  them  would  be.  He  had  been  afterwards  urged  to  make 
the  nominations,  but  had  yielded  to  the  consideration  presented  by  me,  in  which  he  had  thought  there  was  great  weight,  that 
these  nominations  could  scarcely  have  been  made  at  this  crisis  without  having  some  improper  effect  on  the  pending  elec- 
tion. But,  in  determining  upon  the  postponement,  he  had  thought  best  to  put  it  on  the  other  ground,  of  leaving  the  appoint- 
ments to  his  successor,  because  that,  operating  equally  upon  both,  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  either.  He  said 
he  had  no  doubt  of  my  kind  and  friendly  disposition  to  himself,  and  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  I had  used,  or  would 
use,  those  appointments  for  any  electioneering  purpose. 


* * * 

5th.  D.  P.  Cook  called  this  morning,  as  he  had  promised.  I reminded  him  of  what  he  had  told  me  of  Ingham’s  con- 
versations with  him  respecting  the  Government  of  Arkansas,  and  of  McDuffie’s  talk  with  him  in  Ingham’s  chamber;  and 
I asked  him  to  put  in  writing  the  substance  of  all  those  conversations.  I said  I did  not  ask  him  to  do  this  for  me,  but  for  him- 
self. I told  him  that  all  this  would  be  history  hereafter,  and  that  those  conversations  would  be  an  important  part  of  history. 
He  said  he  regretted  not  having  written  them  down  at  the  time.  I said  it  would  have  been  better  then,  but,  the  time  being 
still  very  recent,  little  would  now  be  lost  of  the  substance,  and  the  longer  it  should  be  delayed,  the  less  full  and  correct 
would  the  statement  be. 

He  said  he  would  write  it.  The  substance  was,  that  Ingham,  knowing  Cook  to  be  a candidate  for  the  appointment 
of  Governor  of  Arkansas,  urged  him  to  declare  openly  that  he  would  vote  for  Jackson,  and  intimated  that  he  should  then 
have  the  appointment.  Cook  says  he  offended  Ingham  by  his  answer  to  this  proffer,  and  Ingham  has  said  nothing  of  it  since. 
McDuffie’s  argument  was  to  the  same  purpose;  that  General  Jackson’s  election  would  depend  upon  his  (Cook’s)  vote; 
that  there  was  a moral  obligation  to  vote  for  Jackson,  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes;  that  if  I should  be 
elected,  it  would  only  be  by  Clay’s  corrupt  coalition  with  me,  and  that  the  people  would  be  so  disgusted  with  this  that  there 
would  be  a systematic  and  determined  opposition  from  the  beginning,  so  that  the  Administration  could  not  get  along.  It 
would  be  overthrown,  and  he  would  be  involved  in  its  ruin. 

* * * 

Tracy  and  Crowninshield  were  here  this  morning,  and  gave  accounts  of  the  attempt  at  accommodation.  An  apology 
was  drawn  up  disclaiming  any  intention  of  imputing  corruption  to  Clay,  and  declaring  that  he  knew  no  fact  ascertaining  that 
any  bargain  had  been  made,  which  Kremer  professed  himself  ready  to  sign,  and  which  Clay  declared  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  him. 

* * * 

9th.  May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  the  event  of  this  day! — the  second  Wednesday  in  February,  when  the 
election  of  a President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years,  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  was  consummated.  Of 
the  votes  in  the  electoral  colleges,  there  were  ninety-nine  for  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee;  eighty-four  for  John  Quincy 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  forty-one  for  William  Harris  Crawford,  of  Georgia;  and  thirty-seven  for  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky: in  all,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one.  This  result  having  been  announced,  on  opening  and  counting  the  votes  in  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  the  House  of  Representatives  immediately  proceeded  to  the  vote  by  ballot  from  the  three 
highest  candidates,  when  John  Quincy  Adams  received  the  votes  of  thirteen,  Andrew  Jackson  of  seven,  and  William  H. 
Crawford  of  four  States.  The  election  was  thus  completed,  very  unexpectedly,  by  a single  ballot.  Alexander  H.  Everett  gave 
me  the  first  notice,  both  of  the  issue  of  the  votes  of  the  electoral  colleges  as  announced  in  the  joint  meeting,  and  of  the  final 
vote  as  declared. 


* * * 

10th.  Mr.  Southard  called,  as  I had  requested,  at  ten.  I invited  him  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department; 
to  which  he  consented.  I told  him  that  I should  offer  the  Department  of  State  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  should  invite  Mr.  Crawford 
to  remain  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

* * * 

Feb.  11.  ...  I was  at  the  President’s,  and  again  repeated  the  request  that  he  would  make  the  nominations  which 
had  been  postponed  till  after  the  election.  He  said  he  would  take  it  into  consideration.  I told  the  President  I had  invited  Mr. 
Crawford  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  showed  him  the  letter  I had  received  from  him  this 
morning,  in  very  friendly  terms  declining  the  offer.  I then  said  that  I should  offer  the  Department  of  State  to  Mr.  Clay,  con- 
sidering it  due  to  his  talents  and  services,  to  the  Western  section  of  the  Union,  whence  he  comes,  and  to  the  confidence  in 
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me  manifested  by  their  delegations;  that  for  the  Treasury  and  War  Departments  I should  be  glad  to  take  his  advice,  and  to 
consult  him  with  reference  to  other  objects  of  public  interest,  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him. 

Feb.  12.  . . . General  Brown  entered  this  morning  into  an  argument  to  convince  me  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
that  Mr.  Clay  should  be  Secretary  of  State.  He  had  a high  opinion  of  Mr.  Clay,  but  if  I should  offer  him  the  Department  he 
hoped  he  would  not  accept  it,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  better  if  I should  not  offer  it  to  him.  General  Brown  wished  that 
De  Witt  Clinton  should  be  the  Secretary  of  State.  I listened  to  what  he  said,  and  then  told  him  I had  already  made  the  offer 
to  Mr.  Clay.  Brown’s  next  wish  is  that  Clinton  should  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  members  of  Congress  all  advise  var- 
iously for  the  formation  of  a Cabinet,  and  many  are  anxious  to  be  treated  confidentially. 


1.  Is  there  any  evidence  in  Adams's  writings  that  he  bargained  with  Henry  Clay  to  win  the  presidency? 
What  dangers  are  there  in  using  memoirs  as  sources? 

2.  Whether  true  or  not,  how  do  you  think  accusations  of  a "corrupt  bargain"  would  affect  Adams's 
presidency?  How  might  his  family  background  make  the  matter  worse? 
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10-3  A Disaffected  Mason  Speaks  Out  Against  the  Order  (1826) 

In  1826,  William  Morgan,  an  erstwhile  member  of  the  New  York  Masons,  authored  Illustrations  of 
Masonry,  a purported  revelation  of  Masonic  secret  rituals.  Morgan  disappeared  mysteriously — reported 
drowned  at  Niagara  Falls  by  members  of  the  order.  Although  never  proven.  Masonry's  involvement  in 
Morgan's  disappearance  led  to  public  disaffection  and  refusal  to  support  Masons  for  public  office.  The 
Antimason  Party,  organized  in  1827  was  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  this  antipathy.  What  follows  is  the 
publisher's  introduction  to  Morgan's  expose,  written  following  the  authors  disappearance. 

Source:  William  Morgan,  Illustrations  of  Masonry,  (New  York:  David  C.  Miller,  1827) 

http://www.utlm.org/onlinebooks/captmorgansfreemasonry1  .htm#2 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  or  rather  compiler  of  the  following  work,  who  was  kidnapped  and  carried  away  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Batavia,  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1826,  by  a number  of  Freemasons,  it  devolves  upon  the  publisher  to  attempt 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  leading  views  that  governed  those  who  embarked  in  the  undertaking. 

To  contend  with  prejudice,  and  to  struggle  against  customs  and  opinions,  which  superstition,  time,  and  ignorance 
have  hallowed,  requires  time,  patience,  and  magnanimity.  When  we  begin  to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  error,  the  batteries 
we  level  against  them,  though  strong,  and  powerful;  and  victorious  at  last,  are  at  first  received  with  violence;  and  when  in 
our  conquering  career  we  meet  with  scoffs  and  revilings  from  the  beseiged  partisans  of  untenable  positions,  it  the  more 
forcibly  impresses  us  we  are  but  men;  and  that  in  every  work  of  reformation  and  renovation  we  must  encounter  various  dif- 
ficulties. For  a full  confirmation  of  our  statement  we  might  refer  to  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however, 
to  give  a full  detail  of  the  whims  and  caprices  of  man  to  bring  forth  the  historic  records  of  other  years  as  proof  of  the  wind- 
ings and  shiftings  of  the  various  characters  who  have  “Strutted  their  brief  hour  on  life’s  stage”  in  order  to  convince  that  cus- 
toms, associations,  and  institutions  are  like  the  lives  of  the  authors  and  abettors,  fleeting  and  fragile.  Many  of  them  rise  up 
as  bubbles  on  the  ocean,  and  die  away.  Circumstances  give  them  existence,  and  when  these  causes  cease  to  exist,  they  go 
into  the  same  gulf  of  oblivion  as  countless  exploded  opinions  and  tenets  have  gone  before  them.  The  mind  that  formed  and 
planned  them,  goes  on  in  its  dazzling  flight,  bounding  over  barrier  after  barrier,  till  it  has  arrived  at  the  ultimate  goal  of  con- 
summation. 

The  daily  occurrences  before  us  bring  forth  the  full  conviction  that  the  emanation  from  the  God  of  light  is  grad- 
ually ascending  to  regions  of  greater  intellectual  brilliancy. 

When  we  view  man,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  as  in  the  childhood  of  his  existence,  he  is  weak,  powerless  and 
defenceless;  but  in  his  manhood  and  riper  years,  he  has  grown  to  his  full  stature,  and  stands  forth  in  commanding  attitude, 
the  favored  and  acknowledged  lord  of  the  world.  For  his  comfort  and  well-being  as  a member  of  society,  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  necessary.  In  the  various  stages  of  his  progress,  these  systematic  improvements  undergo  various  changes, 
according  to  circumstances  and  situations.  What  is  proper  and  necessary  in  one  grade  of  society,  is  wholly  useless,  and  may 
be  alarming  in  another.  Opinions  and  usages  that  go  down  in  tradition,  and  interfere  not  with  our  improvements  in  social 
concerns,  adhere  to  us  more  closely  and  become  entwined  in  all  our  feelings.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  our  bigoted  attachment 
to  antiquity — it  is  this  that  demands  from  us  a superstitious  reverence  for  the  opinions  and  practices  of  men  of  former  times, 
and  closes  the  ear  against  truth,  and  blinds  the  eyes  to  the  glare  of  new  lights  and  new  accessions  of  knowledge  through 
which  medium  only  can  they  break  in  upon  the  mind. 

We  have  within  ourselves  the  knowledge;  and  everywhere  around  us  the  proofs  that  we  are  beings  destined  not  to 
stand  still.  In  our  present  state  of  advancement,  we  look  with  pity  on  the  small  progress  of  our  fathers  in  arts  and  sciences,  and 
social  institutions;  and  when  compared  with  our  elevated  rank,  we  have  just  cause  of  pride  and  of  grateful  feelings.  They  did 
well  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  but  to  the  ultimatum  of  perfectability  we  are  nearer,  and  in  the  monuments  we  have 
before  us  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  our  times  and  age,  we  have  only  fulfilled  these  destinies  for  which  we  were  created;  and 
we  object  to  every  obstacle  that  opposes  or  attempts  to  oppose  the  will  of  heaven. 

In  the  present  enlightened  state  to  which  society  has  advanced,  we  contend  that  the  opinions  and  tenets  and  pre- 
tended secrecies  of  “olden  times,”  handed  down  to  us,  should  be  fully,  fairly  and  freely  canvassed;  that  from  the  mist  and 
darkness  which  have  hung  over  them,  they  should  come  out  before  the  open  light  of  day,  and  be  subject  to  the  rigid  test 
of  candid  investigation.  These,  preliminary  remarks  lead  as  to  the  main  object  of  our  introduction. 

We  come  to  lay  before  the  world  the  claims  of  an  institution  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  ages,  venerated  for 
wisdom,  exalted  for  “light;”  but,  an  institution  whose  benefits  have  always  been  overrated,  and  whose  continuance  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree,  necessary.  We  meet  it  with  its  high  requirements,  its  “time  honored  customs,”  its  swelling  titles,  and 
shall  show  it  in  its  nakedness  and  simplicity.  Strip  it  of  its  “borrowed  trappings”  and  it  is  a mere  nothing,  a toy  not  now 
worthy  the  notice  of  a child  to  sport  with.  We  look  back  to  it  as,  at  one  period,  a “cement  of  society  and  bond  of  union” — 
we  view  it  as,  at  one  time,  a venerable  fort — but  now  in  ruins — which  contained  within  its  walls  many  things  that  digni- 
fied and  adorned  human  nature.  We  give  it  due  credit  for  the  services  it  has  done;  but  at  present  when  light  has  gone 
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abroad  into  the  utmost  recesses  and  comers  of  the  world — when  information  is  scattered  wide  around  us,  and  knowledge 
is  not  closeted  in  cloisters  and  cells  but  “stalks  abroad  with  her  beams  of  light,  and  her  honors  and  rewards,”  we  may  now, 
when  our  minority  has  expired,  act  up  to  our  character  and  look  no  longer  to  Masonry  as  our  guide  and  conductor;  it  has 
nothing  in  it  now  valuable  that  is  not  known  to  every  inquiring  mind.  It  contains,  wrapped  up  in  its  supposed  mysteries, 
no  useful  truth,  no  necessary  knowledge  that  has  not  gone  forth  to  the  world  through  other  channels  and  by  other  means. 
If  we  would  have  a knowledge  of  sacred  history — of  the  religion  and  practices  of  the  Jews,  and  the  terms  and  technicali- 
ties of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  we  can  have  recourse  to  the  Bible.  If  we  wish  further  communications  from  heaven,  we  have 
open  to  our  view  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  If  we  would  “climb  the  high  ascent  of  human  science,  and  trace  the 
mighty  progress  of  human  genius  in  every  gigantic  effort  of  mind  in  logic,  geometry,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge,”  we  ridicule  the  idea  that  Masonry,  in  her  retirements,  contains  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
sturdiest  Mason  in  the  whole  fraternity  is  not  bold  enough  to  uphold  or  maintain  the  opinion  for  one  moment  in  sober 
reality.  The  origin  of  the  institution  is  easily  traced  to  the  rude  ages  of  the  world — to  a body  of  mechanics,  or  a corpora- 
tion of  operative  workmen,  who  formed  signs  and  regulations,  the  more  easily  to  carry  on  their  work,  and  to  protect  their 
order.  [The  very  obligations  solemnly  tendered  to  every  member,  carry  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  the  semi-barbarity 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  order,]  In  the  course  of  time,  as  society  increased,  and  knowledge  became 
more  general,  it  spread,  and  embracing  in  its  grasp  other  objects  than  at  first,  it  enrolled  in  its  ranks  men  of  the  first 
respectability  in  wealth,  talents  and  worth.  But  that  there  is  anything  intrinsically  valuable  in  the  signs,  symbols,  or  words 
of  Masonry,  no  man  of  sense  will  contend.  That  there  is  not  any  hidden  secret  which  operates  as  a talismanic  charm  on  its 
possessors,  every  man  of  intelligence.  Mason  or  no  Mason,  must  candidly  acknowledge.  It  is  worse  than  idleness  for  the 
defenders  of  the  order,  at  the  present  day  to  entrench  themselves  behind  their  outward  show — the  semblance  before  the 
world — and  to  say  they  are  in  possession  of  superior  knowledge. 

We  pretend  not  to  act  under  a cover.  We  shall  “tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  Masonry, 
it  is  true,  has  long  been  eulogized  in  song — it  has  formed  the  burthen  of  the  poet’s  theme,  and  been  the  subject  of  the 
orator’s  best  performances.  Fancy  has  been  almost  exhausted  in  bringing  out  “new  flowers  to  deck  the  fairy  queen;”  but 
when  we  come  behind  the  scenes,  what  is  the  picture  we  behold?  Are  we  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ipse  dixit  of  others,  or 
to  examine  the  truth  for  ourselves?  The  touchstone  is  before  our  readers  in  the  present  publication. 

Masonry  is  of  itself  naked  and  worthless.  It  consists  of  gleanings  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  from  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  have  shone  in  the  world.  Linking  itself  with  philosophy  and  science  and  religion,  on  this  it  rests  all  its 
claims  to  veneration  and  respect.  Take  away  this  borrowed  aid,  and  it  falls  into  ruins. 

Much  weight  is  still  attached  to  the  argument,  that  as  a tie  uniting  men — that,  as  a significant  speech,  symbolically 
speaking  every  language,  and  at  the  same  time  embodying  in  its  constitution  everything  that  is  valuable,  it  should  command 
respect.  We  meet  this  argument  with  facts  that  cannot  be  controverted.  We  put  it  on  a basis  that  will  fling  into  the  back 
ground  every  quibble  and  artifice  on  the  subject;  and,  in  the  language  of  a polemic  writer,  we  challenge  opposition  to  our 
position. 

The  religion  inculcated  by  the  Son  of  Man  does  all  this;  and  in  no  possible  situation  can  man  be  placed,  that  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity  does  not  completely  supersede  the  use  of  a mere  human  institution.  Place  a brother  in  a 
desert,  unfriended  and  unknown, — leave  him  in  a wilderness  where  human  footsteps  never  printed  the  ground,  the  Divine 
Benefactor  is  at  his  side,  and  watches  over  him  with  parental  guidance.  Let  him  be  driven  on  a barbarous  coast,  in  the  midst 
of  savage  men,  and  there  it  is  that  the  breathings  of  the  divine  influence  spreads  around  him  its  shield,  brings  him  into  civ- 
ilized society — in  the  busy  walks  of  men  and  are  we  to  be  told,  as  members  of  community,  sojourners  on  earth,  and  can- 
didates for  heaven,  we  must  be  taught  our  duty  at  a Mason’s  lodge?  Wherever  Masonry  exercises  its  influence  with  success, 
there  Christianity  can  have,  or  should  have  a more  powerful  effect.  Whenever  Masonry  claims  “kindred  with  the  skies,” 
and  exalts  herself  above  every  living  sublunary  thing,  then,  with  an  unhallowed  step,  it  obtrudes  on  the  sacred  borders  of 
religion,  and  decks  itself  in  borrowed  garments. 

Entrenched  within  these  strong  walls — decked  with  all  the  glitter  of  high  sounding  professions,  claiming  what  does 
not  belong  to  it, — it  dazzles  “but  to  bewilder  and  destroy.”  In  its  train,  in  these  United  States,  are  enrolled  many  periodical 
works  devoted  to  Masonry;  and  under  the  guise  of  patronizing  mechanics — the  arts  and  sciences — lend  their  aid  to  carry  on 
the  imposing  delusion.  They  take  up  the  specious  title  of  throwing  a little  illumination  on  this  benighted  country,  from  their 
secret  depositories.  Arrogating  to  itself  what  should  deck  other’s  brows — assuming  to  be  the  parton,  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
that  is  great  and  valuable — it  deceives  many  of  its  votaries,  and  from  its  gaudy  premises  the  most  untenable  and  onerous  con- 
clusions are  drawn. 

Are  we  astonished  at  the  wild  and  heedless  manner  in  which  many  of  the  votaries  of  Masonry  rush  into  every 
excess,  putting  at  defiance  the  laws  of  our  civil  institutions,  which  suffer  no  one  to  put  in  jeopardy,  but  by  due  forms,  and 
disregarding  the  command  of  the  Most  High,  which  says,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill?”  — we  can  readily  trace  the  cause  to  the 
impressions  and  practices  obtained  from  its  false  tenets  and  descriptive  arrogance.  Masonry  is  to  the  modern  world  what 
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the  whore  of  Babylon  was  to  the  ancient;  and  is  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  ready  to  tear  out  our  bowels,  and 
scatter  them  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Masonry  gives  rogues  and  evil-minded  characters  an  opportunity  of  visiting  upon  their  devoted  victim,  all  the  ills 
attending  combined  power,  when  exerted  to  accomplish  destruction.  It  works  unseen,  at  all  silent  hours,  and  secret  times 
and  places;  and,  like  death  when  summoning  his  diseases,  pounces  upon  its  devoted  subject,  and  lays  him  prostrate  in  the 
dust.  Like  the  great  enemy  of  man,  it  has  shown  its  cloven  foot,  and  put  the  public  upon  its  guard  against  its  secret  machi- 
nations. 

This  part  of  the  subject  requires  no  further  discussion  either  by  way  of  ridicule  or  downright  sincerity,  but  the 
remark  which  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated,  that  the  world,  in  its  present  advanced  state,  requires  no  such  order  for  our  social 
intercourse;  and  when  the  Masonic  mania  prevails  as  it  now  does  in  this  country,  we  are  exalting  a mere  human  ordinance, 
with  its  useless  trumpery  and  laughable  accompaniments,  for  the  sublime  and  unadorned  lessons  of  Heaven. 

To  some  men  it  is  galling  and  mortifying  in  the  extreme  to  give  up  their  darling  systems.  With  the  increase  of  years 
their  fondness  becomes  so  great  that  they  cling  to  them  with  wild  and  bewildered  attachment.  But  we  would  ask  them, 
where  now  are  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  objects  that  called  forth  their  perils  and  journeyings?  Where  are 
the  crusades  and  excursions  on  which  our  Grand  Commanders,  Generalissimos  and  Sir  Knights  are  to  be 
engaged In  no  other  excursions  than  Cervantes  describes  of  his  redoubtable  hero  Don  Quixote.  The  days  and  occa- 

sions that  called  forth  these  deeds  of  chivalry  and  valor  have  passed  like  those  before  the  flood;  and  the  mock  dignitaries  and 
puppet  show  actions  of  Masons  in  their  imitation  call  forth  pity  and  indignation.  When  we  now  see  the  gaudy  show  in  a 
lodge-room,  and  a train  of  nominal  officers  with  their  distinction  and  badges,  it  may  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  scenes  that 
are  past,  and  may  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but  produces  no  substantial  good  under  heaven.  When  monasteries  and  cloisters, 
and  inquisitor’s  cells  and  prisons  have  been  broken  up  before  the  sweeping  march  of  the  moral  mind,  why  this  unnecessary 
mummery  should  be  so  much  countenanced  in  this  country,  above  all  other  countries  in  the  world,  is  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment. 

The  day  we  trust  will  never  arrive  here,  when  ranks  in  Masonry  will  be  stepping-stones  to  places  of  dignity  and 
power — when  this  institution  will  be  a machine  to  press  down  the  free  born  spirit  of  men.  We  have  now  no  tyrant  to  rule 
over  us — no  kingly  potentate  to  move  over  our  heads  the  rod  of  authority;  but  high  in  our  elevation,  and  invincible  in  our 
strongholds,  we  put  at  defiance  secret  cabals  and  associations.  The  public  opinion  is  like  a mighty  river,  and  gigantic  in  its 
course  it  will  sweep  every  interposing  obstacle  before  it. 

In  the  work  which  we  submit  to  the  public  we  have  given  false  coloring  to  nothing;  nor  in  these  remarks  have  we 
set  down  aught  in  malice.  In  the  firm  discharge  of  our  undertaking  we  have  been  stem  and  unbending  as  the  rugged  moun- 
tain oak;  and  persecutions,  pains  and  perils  have  not  deterred  us  from  our  purpose.  We  have  triumphed  over  tumult,  and 
clamor,  and  evil  speaking. 

When  our  book  goes  out  to  the  world,  it  will  meet  with  attacks  of  a violent  nature  from  one  source,  and  men  of 
mock  titles  and  order  will  endeavor  to  heap  upon  it  every  calumny.  Men  more  tenacious  of  absolute  forms  and  practice  than 
they  are  attentive  to  truth  and  honor,  will  deny  our  expositions,  and  call  us  liars  and  impostors. 

Such  is  the  treatment,  however  ungenerous  and  unjust,  which  we  expect  to  meet,  and  for  which  we  are  prepared. 
Truth,  we  know,  is  majestic  and  will  finally  prevail.  The  little  petty  effusions  of  malice  that  will  be  thrown  out,  will  die  with 
their  authors,  whom  this  work  will  survive. 

We  now  aver,  in  defiance  of  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary — no  matter  by  whom,  how  exalted  his  rank — 
that  this  book  is  what  it  pretends  to  be;  that  it  is  a master  key  to  the  secrets  of  Masonry;  that  in  the  pages  before  him,  the 
man  of  candor  and  inquiry  can  judge  for  himself,  and  then  a proper  judgment  will  be  formed  of  our  intention. 


1.  What,  in  essence,  is  the  author's  main  concern  about  the  practices  of  the  Masonic  Order?  What 
argument(s)  does  he  give  against  such  practices? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  that  certain  individuals  living  in  the  United  States  during  the  1820s  and  1830s 
might  be  particularly  sensitive  about  organizations  such  as  the  Masons? 
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10-4  The  "Commoner"  Takes  Office  (1828) 

The  inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1829  marked  a new  era  in  American  politics  and  economic 
opportunity  as  the  new  president's  supporters  sought  to  democratize  both  during  what  some  historians 
have  called  "the  age  of  the  common  man."  Although  the  sixty-one-year-old  Jackson,  suffering  from  a 
severe  headache  and  chronic  cough,  could  barely  be  heard  by  those  in  attendance,  Jackson's  inaugural 
was  the  first  in  which  the  "people"  played  an  important  role  and  which  they  attended  en  masse. 
Although  vague  on  particulars,  the  new  president  outlined  his  agenda  for  the  country,  emphasizing  the 
need  for  reform. 

Source:  American  Treasures  of  the  Library  of  Congress 

http://lcweb.loc.gov/exhibits/treasures/trr075a.html 

Fellow-Citizens: 

About  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  that  I have  been  appointed  to  perform  by  the  choice  of  a free  people,  I avail 
myself  of  this  customary  and  solemn  occasion  to  express  the  gratitude  which  their  confidence  inspires  and  to  acknowledge  the 
accountability  which  my  situation  enjoins.  While  the  magnitude  of  their  interests  convinces  me  that  no  thanks  can  be  adequate 
to  the  honor  they  have  conferred,  it  admonishes  me  that  the  best  return  I can  make  is  the  zealous  dedication  of  my  humble  abil- 
ities to  their  service  and  their  good. 

As  the  instrument  of  the  Federal  Constitution  it  will  devolve  on  me  for  a stated  period  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  superintend  their  foreign  and  their  confederate  relations,  to  manage  their  revenue,  to  command  their  forces, 
and,  by  communications  to  the  Legislature,  to  watch  over  and  to  promote  their  interests  generally.  And  the  principles  of 
action  by  which  I shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  circle  of  duties  it  is  now  proper  for  me  briefly  to  explain. 

In  administering  the  laws  of  Congress  I shall  keep  steadily  in  view  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 
Executive  power  trusting  thereby  to  discharge  the  functions  of  my  office  without  transcending  its  authority.  With  foreign 
nations  it  will  be  my  study  to  preserve  peace  and  to  cultivate  friendship  on  fair  and  honorable  terms,  and  in  the  adjustment 
of  any  differences  that  may  exist  or  arise  to  exhibit  the  forbearance  becoming  a powerful  nation  rather  than  the  sensibility 
belonging  to  a gallant  people. 

In  such  measures  as  I may  be  called  on  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  separate  States  I hope  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a proper  respect  for  those  sovereign  members  of  our  Union,  taking  care  not  to  confound  the  powers  they  have 
reserved  to  themselves  with  those  they  have  granted  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  management  of  the  public  revenue — that  searching  operation  in  all  governments — is  among  the  most  delicate  and 
important  trusts  in  ours,  and  it  will,  of  course,  demand  no  inconsiderable  share  of  my  official  solicitude.  Under  every  aspect  in 
which  it  can  be  considered  it  would  appear  that  advantage  must  result  from  the  observance  of  a strict  and  faithful  economy.  This 
I shall  aim  at  the  more  anxiously  both  because  it  will  facilitate  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt,  the  unnecessary  dura- 
tion of  which  is  incompatible  with  real  independence,  and  because  it  will  counteract  that  tendency  to  public  and  private  profli- 
gacy which  a profuse  expenditure  of  money  by  the  Government  is  but  too  apt  to  engender.  Powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  attainment 
of  this  desirable  end  are  to  be  found  in  the  regulations  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  Congress  for  the  specific  appropriation  of 
public  money  and  the  prompt  accountability  of  public  officers. 

With  regard  to  a proper  selection  of  the  subjects  of  impost  with  a view  to  revenue,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
spirit  of  equity,  caution  and  compromise  in  which  the  Constitution  was  formed  requires  that  the  great  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures  should  be  equally  favored,  and  that  perhaps  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  con- 
sist in  the  peculiar  encouragement  of  any  products  of  either  of  them  that  may  be  found  essential  to  our  national 
independence. 

Internal  improvement  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  they  can  be  promoted  by  the  constitutional  acts 
of  the  Federal  Government,  are  of  high  importance. 

Considering  standing  armies  as  dangerous  to  free  governments  in  time  of  peace,  I shall  not  seek  to  enlarge  our  pre- 
sent establishment,  nor  disregard  that  salutary  lesson  of  political  experience  which  teaches  that  the  military  should  be  held 
subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  The  gradual  increase  of  our  Navy,  whose  flag  has  displayed  in  distant  climes  our  skill  in  nav- 
igation and  our  fame  in  arms;  the  preservation  of  our  forts,  arsenals,  and  dockyards,  and  the  introduction  of  progressive 
improvements  in  the  discipline  and  science  of  both  branches  of  our  military  service  are  so  plainly  prescribed  by  prudence 
that  I should  be  excused  for  omitting  their  mention  sooner  than  for  enlarging  on  their  importance.  But  the  bulwark  of  our 
defense  is  the  national  militia,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  intelligence  and  population  must  render  us  invincible. 

As  long  as  our  Government  is  administered  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  is  regulated  by  their  will;  as  long  as 
it  secures  to  us  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property,  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  it  will  be  worth  defending;  and 
so  long  as  it  is  worth  defending  a patriotic  militia  will  cover  it  with  an  impenetrable  aegis.  Partial  injuries  and  occasional 
mortifications  we  may  be  subjected  to,  but  a million  of  armed  freemen,  possessed  of  the  means  of  war,  can  never  be  con- 
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quered  by  a foreign  foe.  To  any  just  system,  therefore,  calculated  to  strengthen  this  natural  safeguard  of  the  country  I shall 
cheerfully  lend  all  the  aid  in  my  power. 

It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant  desire  to  observe  toward  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  a just  and  liberal 
policy,  and  to  give  that  humane  and  considerate  attention  to  their  rights  and  their  wants  which  is  consistent  with  the  habits 
of  our  Government  and  the  feelings  of  our  people. 

The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribes  on  the  list  of  Executive  duties,  in  characters  too  legible  to 
be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform,  which  will  require  particularly  the  correction  of  those  abuses  that  have  brought  the 
patronage  of  the  Federal  Government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  counteraction  of  those  causes 
which  have  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointment  and  have  placed  or  continued  power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent 
hands. 

In  the  performance  of  a task  thus  generally  delineated  I shall  endeavor  to  select  men  whose  diligence  and  talents 
will  insure  in  their  respective  stations  able  and  faithful  cooperation,  depending  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  service 
more  on  the  integrity  and  zeal  of  the  public  officers  than  on  their  numbers. 

A diffidence,  perhaps  too  just,  in  my  own  qualifications  will  teach  me  to  look  with  reverence  to  the  examples  of 
public  virtue  left  by  my  illustrious  predecessors,  and  with  veneration  to  the  lights  that  flow  from  the  mind  that  founded  and 
the  mind  that  reformed  our  system.  The  same  diffidence  induces  me  to  hope  for  instruction  and  aid  from  the  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  for  the  indulgence  and  support  of  my  fellow-citizens  generally.  And  a firm  reliance  on 
the  goodness  of  that  Power  whose  providence  mercifully  protected  our  national  infancy,  and  has  since  upheld  our  liberties 
in  various  vicissitudes,  encourages  me  to  offer  up  my  ardent  supplications  that  He  will  continue  to  make  our  beloved 
country  the  object  of  His  divine  care  and  gracious  benediction. 


1.  What  does  Jackson  say  about  the  relationship  between  the  Federal  government  and  the  various 
states?  What  does  he  imply  about  his  administration's  future  relations  with  Indian  nations/tribes? 

2.  What  does  Jackson  identify  as  the  catalyst  for  his  "task  of  reform"?  To  whom  might  he  directing  his 
comments?  Why? 
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10-5  Andrew  Jackson,  First  Annual  Message  to  Congress  (1829) 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  lands  occupied  by  southeastern  and  northwestern  Native  American 
groups,  including  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Seminole,  Fox,  and  Creek,  were  closed  in  upon  by 
an  expanding  frontier  of  white  settlement.  In  this  address.  President  Jackson,  a former  frontiersman 
and  Indian  fighter,  cloaked  his  argument  for  the  relocation  of  Native  Americans  in  the  language  of  con- 
cern and  honor.  Indian  removal  helped  bring  about  economic  expansion  for  the  new  republic,  but  at 
tremendous  cost  to  both  the  Native  Americans  who  fought  displacement  and  who  moved  west. 

From  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  ed.  J.  D.  Richardson,  National  Archives  and  Records 

Administration,  (1896),  II,  456-459  (Dec.  8,  1829). 

The  condition  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  some  of  our  states  have  become  objects  of 
much  interest  and  importance.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  government  to  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  civilization, 
in  the  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming  them  from  a wandering  life.  This  policy  has,  however,  been  coupled  with  another 
wholly  incompatible  with  its  success.  Professing  a desire  to  civilize  and  settle  them,  we  have  at  the  same  time  lost  no 
opportunity  to  purchase  their  lands  and  thrust  them  farther  into  the  wilderness.  By  this  means  they  have  not  only  been  kept 
in  a wandering  state,  but  been  led  to  look  upon  us  as  unjust  and  indifferent  to  their  fate.... 

Our  conduct  toward  these  people  is  deeply  interesting  to  our  national  character.  Their  present  condition,  con- 
trasted with  what  they  once  were,  makes  a most  powerful  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  Our  ancestors  found  them  the  uncon- 
trolled possessors  of  these  vast  regions.  By  persuasion  and  force  they  have  been  made  to  retire  from  river  to  river  and  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  until  some  of  the  tribes  have  become  extinct  and  others  have  left  but  remnants  to  preserve  for 
awhile  their  once  terrible  names.  Surrounded  by  the  whites  with  their  arts  of  civilization,  which,  by  destroying  the  resources 
of  the  savage,  doom  him  to  weakness  and  decay,  the  fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narragansett,  and  the 

Delaware  is  fast  overtaking  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Creek.  That  this  fate  surely  awaits  them  if  they 
remain  within  the  limits  of  the  states  does  not  admit  of  a doubt.  Humanity  and  national  honor  demand  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  avert  so  great  a calamity.... 

As  a means  of  effecting  this  end,  I suggest  for  our  consideration  the  propriety  of  setting  apart  an  ample  district 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  [outside]  the  limits  of  any  state  or  territory  now  formed,  to  be  guaranteed  to  the 
Indian  tribes  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it,  each  tribe  having  a distinct  control  over  the  portion  designated  for  its  use. 
There  they  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  governments  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from  the 
United  States  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier  and  between  the  several  tribes.  There  the 
benevolent  may  endeavor  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  by  promoting  union  and  harmony  among  them,  to  raise 
up  an  interesting  commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  race  and  to  attest  the  humanity  and  justice  of  this  government. 

This  emigration  should  be  voluntary,  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  unjust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  and  seek  a home  in  a distant  land.  But  they  should  be  distinctly  informed  that  if  they  remain  within 
the  limits  of  the  states  they  must  be  subject  to  their  laws. 


1.  According  the  Andrew  Jackson,  what  had  been  the  impact  of  white  settlement  on  Native 
Americans? 

2.  Flow  had  the  government  addressed  the  issue  of  Native  Americans  and  what  did  he  propose  to  do? 
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10-6  "Memorial  of  the  Cherokee  Nation"  (1830) 

The  Washington  administration  had  established  a policy  designed  to  "civilize"  the  Indians,  and  the 
Cherokee,  more  than  any  other  Native  American  group,  had  done  so-by  codifying  their  own  legal 
system,  printing  their  own  newspapers,  and  even  owning  slaves.  However,  no  amount  of  assimilation 
helped  the  Cherokee  when  the  state  of  Georgia  demanded  their  land.  During  the  "trail  of  tears,"  when 
the  Cherokee  were  forced  to  march  to  Oklahoma,  more  than  4,000  Cherokee  died.  The  "Memorial  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation"  appeared  in  Nile's  Weekly  Register  in  1830. 

We  are  aware  that  some  persons  suppose  it  will  be  for  our  advantage  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi.  We  think  other- 
wise. Our  people  universally  think  otherwise.  Thinking  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  their  interests,  they  have  almost  to  a man 
sent  their  memorial  to  Congress,  deprecating  the  necessity  of  a removal.  ...  It  is  incredible  that  Georgia  should  ever  have 
enacted  the  oppressive  laws  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  unless  she  had  supposed  that  something  extremely  terrific  in 
its  character  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  Cherokees  willing  to  remove.  We  are  not  willing  to  remove;  and  if  we 
could  be  brought  to  this  extremity,  it  would  be  not  by  argument,  nor  because  our  judgment  was  satisfied,  not  because  our 
condition  will  be  improved;  but  only  because  we  cannot  endure  to  be  deprived  of  our  national  and  individual  rights  and  sub- 
jected to  a process  of  intolerable  oppression. 

We  wish  to  remain  on  the  land  of  our  fathers.  We  have  a perfect  and  original  right  to  remain  without  interruption 
or  molestation.  The  treaties  with  us,  and  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  treaties,  guaranty  our  residence 
and  our  privileges,  and  secure  us  against  intruders.  Our  only  request  is,  that  these  treaties  may  be  fulfilled,  and  these  laws 
executed. 

But  if  we  are  compelled  to  leave  our  country,  we  see  nothing  but  ruin  before  us.  The  country  west  of  the  Arkansas 
territory  is  unknown  to  us.  From  what  we  can  learn  of  it,  we  have  no  prepossessions  in  its  favor.  All  the  inviting  parts  of 
it,  as  we  believe,  are  preoccupied  by  various  Indian  nations,  to  which  it  has  been  assigned.  They  would  regard  us  as 
intruders.  . . . The  far  greater  part  of  that  region  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  badly  supplied  with  wood  and  water;  and  no 
Indian  tribe  can  live  as  agriculturists  without  these  articles.  All  our  neighbors  . . . would  speak  a language  totally  different 
from  ours,  and  practice  different  customs.  The  original  possessors  of  that  region  are  now  wandering  savages  lurking  for 
prey  in  the  neighborhood.  . . . Were  the  country  to  which  we  are  urged  much  better  than  it  is  represented  to  be,  . . . still  it 
is  not  the  land  of  our  birth,  nor  of  our  affections.  It  contains  neither  the  scenes  of  our  childhood,  nor  the  graves  of  our 
fathers. 

. . . We  have  been  called  a poor,  ignorant,  and  degraded  people.  We  certainly  are  not  rich;  nor  have  we  ever 
boasted  of  our  knowledge,  or  our  moral  or  intellectual  elevation.  But  there  is  not  a man  within  our  limits  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  he  has  a right  to  live  on  the  land  of  his  fathers,  in  the  possession  of  his  immemorial  privileges,  and  that  this 
right  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States;  nor  is  there  a man  so  degraded  as  not  to  feel  a keen  sense  of  injury,  on 
being  deprived  of  his  right  and  driven  into  exile.  . . . 


1.  Identify  and  summarize  the  Cherokee  Tribe's  objections  to  moving  west  beyond  the  Arkansas 
Territory.  How  is  American  expansion  westward  impacting  the  lives  of  the  Cherokee? 

2.  What  rights  are  claimed  in  this  Memorial? 
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10-7  Andrew  Jackson,  Veto  of  the  Bank  Bill  (1832) 

Few  presidents  have  had  such  ardent  admirers  and  staunch  critics.  Jackson  had  a varied  political  career 
before  becoming  a hero  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  reputation  as  an  Indian  Fighter  made  him  a popular 
favorite.  Fie  built  on  this  reputation,  returned  to  the  Senate  and  eventually  was  elected  President  as  a 
champion  of  the  "common  man".  His  fight  against  the  Second  Bank  was  a very  important  element  of  this 
"Jacksonian  Democracy".  Jackson's  violent  opposition  to  the  bank  is  reflected  in  this  veto  message. 


To  the  Senate: 

The  bill  “to  modify  and  continue”  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States” 
was  presented  to  me  on  the  4th  July  instant.  Having  considered  it  with  that  solemn  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  the  day  was  calculated  to  inspire,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  not  to  become  a law,  I herewith 
return  it  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections. 

A bank  of  the  United  States  is  in  many  respects  convenient  for  the  Government  and  useful  to  the  people.  Enter- 
taining this  opinion,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing 
bank  are  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  I felt  it  my  duty  at  an  early  period  of  my  Administration  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  practicability  of 
organizing  an  institution  combining  all  its  advantages  and  obviating  these  objections.  I sincerely  regret  that  in  the  act 
before  me  I can  perceive  none  of  those  modifications  of  the  bank  charter  which  are  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it 
compatible  with  justice,  with  sound  policy,  or  with  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 

The  present  corporate  body,  denominated  the  president,  directors,  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
will  have  existed  at  the  time  this  act  is  intended  to  take  effect  twenty  years.  It  enjoys  an  exclusive  privilege  of  banking 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Government,  a monopoly  of  its  favor  and  support,  and,  as  a necessary  consequence, 
almost  a monopoly  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  exchange.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  favors  bestowed  upon  it  in  the 
original  character,  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  stock  far  above  its  par  value,  operated  as  a gratuity  of  many  millions  to 
the  stockholders.  . . . 

It  is  not  our  own  citizens  only  who  are  to  receive  the  bounty  of  our  Government.  More  than  eight  millions  of  the 
stock  of  this  bank  are  held  by  foreigners.  By  this  act  the  American  Republic  proposes  virtually  to  make  them  a present  of 
some  millions  of  dollars.  For  these  gratuities  to  foreigners  and  to  some  of  our  own  opulent  citizens  the  act  secures  no  equiv- 
alent whatever.  . . . 

It  is  not  conceivable  how  the  present  stockholders  can  have  any  claim  to  the  special  favor  of  the  Government.  The 
present  corporation  has  enjoyed  its  monopoly  during  the  period  stipulated  in  the  original  contract.  If  we  must  have  such  a 
corporation,  why  should  not  the  Government  sell  out  the  whole  stock  and  thus  secure  to  the  people  the  full  market  value 
of  the  privileges  granted?  Why  should  not  Congress  create  and  sell  twenty-eight  millions  of  stock,  incorporating  the  pur- 
chasers with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  secured  in  this  act  and  putting  the  premium  upon  the  sales  into  the  Treasury? 

But  this  act  does  not  permit  competition  in  the  purchase  of  this  monopoly.  It  seems  to  be  predicated  on  the  erro- 
neous idea  that  the  present  stockholders  have  a prescriptive  right  not  only  to  the  favor  but  to  the  bounty  of  Government. 
It  appears  that  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the  stock  is  held  by  foreigners  and  the  residue  is  held  by  a few  hundred  of  our 
own  citizens,  chiefly  of  the  richest  class.  For  their  benefit  does  this  act  exclude  the  whole  American  people  from  compe- 
tition in  the  purchase  of  this  monopoly  and  dispose  of  it  for  many  millions  less  than  it  is  worth.  This  seems  the  less  excus- 
able because  some  of  our  citizens  not  now  stockholders  petitioned  that  the  door  of  competition  might  be  opened,  and 
offered  to  take  a charter  on  terms  much  more  favorable  to  the  Government  and  country.  . . . 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rich  and  powerful  too  often  bend  the  acts  of  government  to  their  selfish  purposes.  Dis- 
tinctions in  society  will  always  exist  under  every  just  government.  Equality  of  talents,  of  education,  or  of  wealth  can  not 
be  produced  by  human  institutions.  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  and  the  fruits  of  superior  industry,  economy, 
and  virtue,  every  man  is  equally  entitled  to  protection  by  law;  but  when  the  laws  undertake  to  add  to  these  natural  and  just 
advantages  artificial  distinctions,  to  grant  titles,  gratuities,  and  exclusive  privileges,  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  potent 
more  powerful,  the  humble  members  of  society-the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers-who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
means  of  securing  like  favors  to  themselves,  have  a right  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  their  Government.  There  are  no 
necessary  evils  in  government.  Its  evils  exist  only  in  its  abuses.  If  it  would  confine  itself  to  equal  protection,  and,  as 
Heaven  does  its  rains,  shower  its  favors  alike  on  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it  would  be  an  unqualified 
blessing.  In  the  act  before  me  there  seems  to  be  a wide  and  unnecessary  departure  from  these  just  principles. 
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Nor  is  our  Government  to  be  maintained  or  our  Union  preserved  by  invasions  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  In  thus  attempting  to  make  our  General  Government  strong  we  make  it  weak.  Its  true  strength  consists  in 
leaving  individuals  and  States  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves-in  making  itself  felt,  not  in  its  power,  but  in  its  benefi- 
cence; not  in  its  control,  but  in  its  protection;  not  in  binding  the  States  more  closely  to  the  center,  but  leaving  each  to  move 
unobstructed  in  its  proper  orbit. 

Experience  should  teach  us  wisdom.  Most  of  the  difficulties  our  Government  now  encounters  and  most  of  the  dan- 
gers which  impend  over  our  Union  have  sprung  from  an  abandonment  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  Government  by  our 
national  legislation,  and  the  adoption  of  such  principles  as  are  embodied  in  this  act.  Many  of  our  rich  men  have  not  been 
content  with  equal  protection  and  equal  benefits,  but  have  besought  us  to  make  them  richer  by  act  of  Congress.  By 
attempting  to  gratify  their  desires  we  have  in  the  results  of  our  legislation  arrayed  section  against  section,  interest  against 
interest,  and  man  against  man,  in  a fearful  commotion  which  threatens  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our  Union.  It  is  time  to 
pause  in  our  career  to  review  our  principles,  and  if  possible  revive  that  devoted  patriotism  and  spirit  of  compromise  which 
distinguished  the  sages  of  the  Revolution  and  the  fathers  of  our  Union.  If  we  can  not  at  once,  in  justice  to  interests  vested 
under  improvident  legislation,  make  our  Government  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  can  at  least  take  a stand  against  all  new 
grants  of  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges,  against  any  prostitution  of  our  Government  to  the  advancement  of  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  in  favor  of  compromise  and  gradual  reform  in  our  code  laws  and  system  of  political 
economy. 


1.  Summarize  and  explain  Jackson's  reasoning  for  vetoing  the  Bank  Bill. 
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10-8  President  Andrew  Jackson's  Proclamation  Regarding  Nullification  (1832) 

Andrew  Jackson  squared  off  against  the  formidable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  John  C.  Calhoun  in  this 
struggle  which  sought  to  take  states  rights  to  their  fullest  extension.  Coming  in  a long  line  of  efforts  to 
limit  federal  power  and  define  sovereignty.  Nullification  posited  that  a state  convention  could  declare  any 
act  of  the  national  congress  null  and  void.  The  immediate  reason  for  the  desire  for  nullification  was  to 
repeal  that  federal  tariffs  that  South  Carolina  saw  as  crippling  their  economy.  Nullification  would  later 
become  another  cause  of  southern  discontent  that  exploded  in  the  Civil  War.  Jackson's  position  is  made 
clear  in  this  document. 

Source:  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  The  Federalist : A commentary  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 

Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison  and  John  Jay  edited  with  notes,  illustrative  documents  and  a 

copious  index  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1898). 

Whereas  a convention,  assembled  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  have  passed  an  ordinance,  by  which  they  declare  that  the 
several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and 
imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now  having  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States, 
and  more  especially  “two  acts  for  the  same  purposes,  passed  on  the  29th  of  May,  1828,  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  are 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void, 
and  no  law,”  nor  binding  on  the  citizens  of  that  State  or  its  officers,  and  by  the  said  ordinance  it  is  further  declared  to  he 
unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  same  State,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  give  full  effect  to  the  said  ordinances: 

And  whereas,  by  the  said  ordinance  it  is  further  ordained,  that,  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity,  decided  in  the  courts 
of  said  State,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  the  said  ordinance,  or  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  that  may 
be  passed  to  give  it  effect,  or  of  the  said  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that  purpose;  and  that  any  person  attempting 
to  take  such  appeal,  shall  be  punished  as  for  a contempt  of  court: 

And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  maintain  the  said  ordinance  at  every 
hazard,  and  that  they  will  consider  the  passage  of  any  act  by  Congress  abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  of  the  said  State,  or 
otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingress  or  egress  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  said  ports,  or  any  other  act  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  her  commerce,  or  to  enforce  the  said  acts  otherwise  than 
through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union;  and 
that  the  people  of  the  said  State  will  thenceforth  hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  pre- 
serve their  political  connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a separate  gov- 
ernment, and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of  right  do. 

And  whereas  the  said  ordinance  prescribes  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  a course  of  conduct  in  direct  violation 
of  their  duty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  subversive  of  its  Constitution,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  instruction  of  the  Union-that  Union,  which,  coeval  with  our  political  existence,  led  our  fathers, 
without  any  other  ties  to  unite  them  than  those  of  patriotism  and  common  cause,  through  the  sanguinary  struggle  to  a glo- 
rious independence-that  sacred  Union,  hitherto  inviolate,  which,  perfected  by  our  happy  Constitution,  has  brought  us,  by 
the  favor  of  Heaven,  to  a state  of  prosperity  at  home,  and  high  consideration  abroad,  rarely,  if  ever,  equaled  in  the  history 
of  nations;  to  preserve  this  bond  of  our  political  existence  from  destruction,  to  maintain  inviolate  this  state  of  national  honor 
and  prosperity,  and  to  justify  the  confidence  my  fellow-citizens  have  reposed  in  me,  I,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this  my  PROCLAMATION,  stating  my  views  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
applicable  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  reasons  they  have  put  forth  to  sustain 
them,  declaring  the  course  which  duty  will  require  me  to  pursue,  and,  appealing  to  the  understanding  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  warn  them  of  the  consequences  that  must  inevitably  result  from  an  observance  of  the  dictates  of  the  Convention. 

Strict  duty  would  require  of  me  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  those  powers  with  which  I am  now,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  invested,  for  preserving  the  Union,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  the  imposing  aspect  which  oppo- 
sition has  assumed  in  this  case,  by  clothing  itself  with  State  authority,  and  the  deep  interest  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  all  feel  in  preventing  a resort  to  stronger  measures,  while  there  is  a hope  that  anything  will  be  yielded  to  rea- 
soning and  remonstrances,  perhaps  demand,  and  will  certainly  justify,  a full  exposition  to  South  Carolina  and  the  nation  of 
the  views  I entertain  of  this  important  question,  as  well  as  a distinct  enunciation  of  the  course  which  my  sense  of  duty  will 
require  me  to  pursue. 

The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  indefeasible  right  of  resisting  acts  which  are  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  too 
oppressive  to  be  endured,  but  on  the  strange  position  that  any  one  State  may  not  only  declare  an  act  of  Congress  void,  but 
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prohibit  its  execution-that  they  may  do  this  consistently  with  the  Constitution-that  the  true  construction  of  that  instrument 
permits  a State  to  retain  its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet  be  bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it  may  choose  to  con- 
sider as  constitutional.  It  is  true  they  add,  that  to  justify  this  abrogation  of  a law,  it  must  be  palpably  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  is  evident,  that  to  give  the  right  of  resisting  laws  of  that  description,  coupled  with  the  uncontrolled  right  to 
decide  what  laws  deserve  that  character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  resisting  all  laws.  For,  as  by  the  theory,  there  is  no  appeal, 
the  reasons  alleged  by  the  State,  good  or  bad,  must  prevail.  If  it  should  be  said  that  public  opinion  is  a sufficient  check 
against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  deemed  a sufficient  guard  against  the  passage  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  by  Congress.  There  is,  however,  a restraint  in  this  last  case,  which  makes  the  assumed  power  of  a State  more 
indefensible,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other.  There  are  two  appeals  from  an  unconstitutional  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress-one to  the  judiciary,  the  other  to  the  people  and  the  States.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  State  decision  in  theory;  and 
the  practical  illustration  shows  that  the  courts  are  closed  against  an  application  to  review  it,  both  judges  and  jurors  being 
sworn  to  decide  in  its  favor.  But  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  superfluous,  when  our  social  compact  in  express  terms 
declares,  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  treaties  made  under  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  for  greater  caution  adds,  “that  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  And  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  no  federative  gov- 
ernment could  exist  without  a similar  provision.  Look,  for  a moment,  to  the  consequence.  If  South  Carolina  considers  the 
revenue  laws  unconstitutional,  and  has  a right  to  prevent  their  execution  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a clear 
constitutional  objection  to  their  collection  in  every  other  port,  and  no  revenue  could  be  collected  anywhere;  for  all  imposts 
must  be  equal.  It  is  no  answer  to  repeat  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  so  long  as  the  question  of  its  legality  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  State  itself,  for  every  law  operating  injuriously  upon  any  local  interest  will  be  perhaps  thought,  and  cer- 
tainly represented,  as  unconstitutional,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at  an  earlier  day,  the  Union  would  have  been  dissolved  in  its  infancy.  The 
excise  law  in  Pennsylvania,  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  law  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  carriage  tax  in  Virginia,  were 
all  deemed  unconstitutional,  and  were  more  unequal  in  their  operation  than  any  of  the  laws  now  complained  of;  but,  for- 
tunately, none  of  those  States  discovered  that  they  had  the  right  now  claimed  by  South  Carolina.  The  war  into  which  we 
were  forced,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  might  have  ended  in  defeat  and  disgrace 
instead  of  victory  and  honor,  if  the  States,  who  supposed  it  a ruinous  and  unconstitutional  measure,  had  thought  they  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  nullifying  the  act  by  which  it  was  declared,  and  denying  supplies  for  its  prosecution.  Hardly  and 
unequally  as  those  measures  bore  upon  several  members  of  the  Union,  to  the  legislatures  of  none  did  this  efficient  and 
peaceable  remedy,  as  it  is  called,  suggest  itself.  The  discovery  of  this  important  feature  in  our  Constitution  was  reserved 
to  the  present  day.  To  the  statesmen  of  South  Carolina  belongs  the  invention,  and  upon  the  citizens  of  that  State  will, 
unfortunately,  fall  the  evils  of  reducing  it  to  practice. 

If  the  doctrine  of  a State  veto  upon  the  laws  of  the  Union  carries  with  it  internal  evidence  of  its  impracticable 
absurdity,  our  constitutional  history  will  also  afford  abundant  proof  that  it  would  have  been  repudiated  with  indignation  had 
it  been  proposed  to  form  a feature  in  our  Government. 

In  our  colonial  state,  although  dependent  on  another  power,  we  very  early  considered  ourselves  as  connected  by 
common  interest  with  each  other.  Leagues  were  formed  for  common  defense,  and  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
we  were  known  in  our  aggregate  character  as  the  United  Colonies  of  America.  That  decisive  and  important  step  was  taken 
jointly.  We  declared  ourselves  a nation  by  a joint,  not  by  several  acts;  and  when  the  terms  of  our  confederation  were 
reduced  to  form,  it  was  in  that  of  a solemn  league  of  several  States,  by  which  they  agreed  that  they  would,  collectively,  form 
one  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  some  certain  domestic  concerns,  and  all  foreign  relations.  In  the  instrument 
forming  that  Union,  is  found  an  article  which  declares  that  “every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  Congress  on 
all  questions  which  by  that  Confederation  should  be  submitted  to  them.” 

Under  the  Confederation,  then,  no  State  could  legally  annul  a decision  of  the  Congress,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  its 
execution,  but  no  provision  was  made  to  enforce  these  decisions.  Congress  made  requisitions,  but  they  were  not  complied 
with.  The  Government  could  not  operate  on  individuals.  They  had  no  judiciary,  no  means  of  collecting  revenue. 

But  the  defects  of  the  Confederation  need  not  be  detailed.  Under  its  operation  we  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
nation.  We  had  neither  prosperity  at  home  nor  consideration  abroad.  This  state  of  things  could  not  be  endured,  and  our  pre- 
sent happy  Constitution  was  formed,  but  formed  in  vain,  if  this  fatal  doctrine  prevails.  It  was  formed  for  important  objects 
that  are  announced  in  the  preamble  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  del- 
egates framed,  and  whose  conventions  approved  it. 

The  most  important  among  these  objects,  that  which  is  placed  first  in  rank,  on  which  all  the  others  rest,  is  “to  form 
a more  perfect  Union.”  Now,  is  it  possible  that,  even  if  there  were  no  express  provision  giving  supremacy  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  over  those  of  the  States,  it  can  be  conceived  that  an  Instrument  made  for  the  purpose 
of  “forming;  a more  perfect  Union”  than  that  of  the  confederation,  could  be  so  constructed  by  the  assembled  wisdom  of 
our  country  as  to  substitute  for  that  confederation  a form  of  government,  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  local  interest. 
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the  party  spirit  of  a State,  or  of  a prevailing  faction  in  a State?  Every  man,  of  plain,  unsophisticated  understanding,  who 
hears  the  question,  will  give  such  an  answer  as  will  preserve  the  Union.  Metaphysical  subtlety,  in  pursuit  of  an  impracti- 
cable theory,  could  alone  have  devised  one  that  is  calculated  to  destroy  it. 

I consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  one  State,  incompatible  with  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  unauthorized  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with 
every  principle  on  which  It  was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  leading  principle,  we  must  examine  the  particular  application  of  it  which  is  made 
in  the  ordinance. 

The  preamble  rests  its  justification  on  these  grounds:  It  assumes  as  a fact,  that  the  obnoxious  laws,  although  they 
purport  to  be  laws  for  raising  revenue,  were  in  reality  intended  for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  which  purpose  it  asserts 
to  be  unconstitutional;  that  the  operation  of  these  laws  is  unequal,  that  the  amount  raised  by  them  is  greater  than  is  required 
by  the  wants  of  the  Government;  and,  finally,  that  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  objects  unauthorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. These  are  the  only  causes  alleged  to  justify  an  open  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  a threat  of  seceding  from 
the  Union,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  enforce  them.  The  first  virtually  acknowledges  that  the  law  in  question  was 
passed  under  a power  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution,  to  lay  and  collect  imposts,  but  its  constitutionality  is  drawn  in 
question  from  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  it.  However  apparent  this  purpose  may  be  in  the  present  case,  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  than  to  admit  the  position  that  an  unconstitutional  purpose,  entertained  by  the  members  who  assent  to 
a law  enacted  under  a constitutional  power,  shall  make  that  law  void;  for  how  is  that  purpose  to  be  ascertained?  Who  is  to 
make  the  scrutiny?  How  often  may  bad  purposes  be  falsely  imputed?  In  how  many  cases  are  they  concealed  by  false  pro- 
fessions? In  how  many  is  no  declaration  of  motive  made?  Admit  this  doctrine  and  you  give  to  the  States  an  uncontrolled 
right  to  decide,  and  every  law  may  be  annulled  under  this  pretext.  If,  therefore,  the  absurd  and  dangerous  doctrine  should 
be  admitted,  that  a State  may  annul  an  unconstitutional  law,  or  one  that  it  deems  such,  it  will  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  the  laws  in  question  operate  unequally.  This  objection  may  be  made  with  truth  to  every 
law  that  has  been  or  can  be  passed.  The  wisdom  of  man  never  yet  contrived  a system  of  taxation  that  would  operate  with 
perfect  equality.  If  the  unequal  operation  of  a law  makes  it  unconstitutional  and  if  all  laws  of  that  description  may  be 
abrogated  by  any  State  for  that  cause,  then,  indeed,  is  the  federal  Constitution  unworthy  of  the  slightest  effort  for  its 
preservation.  We  have  hitherto  relied  on  it  as  the  perpetual  bond  of  our  Union.  We  have  received  it  as  the  work  of  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation  We  have  trusted  to  it  as  to  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  safety,  in  the  stormy  times  of  conflict 
with  a foreign  or  domestic  foe.  We  have  looked  to  it  with  sacred  awe  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  and  with  all  the 
solemnities  of  religion  have  pledged  to  each  other  our  lives  and  fortunes  here,  and  our  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter,  in  its 
defense  and  support.  Were  we  mistaken,  my  countrymen,  in  attaching  this  importance  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country? 
Was  our  devotion  paid  to  the  wretched,  inefficient,  clumsy  contrivance,  which  this  new  doctrine  would  make  it?  Did  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  an  airy  nothing-a  bubble  that  must  be  blown  away  by  the  first  breath  of  disaffection? 
Was  this  self-destroying,  visionary  theory  the  work  of  the  profound  statesmen,  the  exalted  patriots,  to  whom  the  task  of  con- 
stitutional reform  was  intrusted?  Did  the  name  of  Washington  sanction,  did  the  States  deliberately  ratify,  such  an  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  fundamental  legislation?  No.  We  were  not  mistaken.  The  letter  of  this  great  instrument  is  free  from  this 
radical  fault;  its  language  directly  contradicts  the  imputation,  its  spirit,  its  evident  intent,  contradicts  it.  No,  we  did  not  err. 
Our  Constitution  does  not  contain  the  absurdity  of  giving  power  to  make  laws,  and  another  power  to  resist  them.  The 
sages,  whose  memory  will  always  be  reverenced,  have  given  us  a practical,  and,  as  they  hoped,  a permanent  constitutional 
compact.  The  Father  of  his  Country  did  not  affix  his  revered  name  to  so  palpable  an  absurdity.  Nor  did  the  States,  when 
they  severally  ratified  it,  do  so  under  the  impression  that  a veto  on  the  laws  of  the  United  States  was  reserved  to  them,  or 
that  they  could  exercise  it  by  application.  Search  the  debates  in  all  their  conventions-examine  the  speeches  of  the  most 
zealous  opposers  of  federal  authority-look  at  the  amendments  that  were  proposed.  They  are  all  silent-not  a syllable 
uttered,  not  a vote  given,  not  a motion  made,  to  correct  the  explicit  supremacy  given  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  over  those 
of  the  States,  or  to  show  that  implication,  as  is  now  contended,  could  defeat  it.  No,  we  have  not  erred ! The  Constitution  is 
still  the  object  of  our  reverence,  the  bond  of  our  Union,  our  defense  in  danger,  the  source  of  our  prosperity  in  peace.  It  shall 
descend,  as  we  have  received  it,  uncorrupted  by  sophistical  construction  to  our  posterity;  and  the  sacrifices  of  local  interest, 
of  State  prejudices,  of  personal  animosities,  that  were  made  to  bring  it  into  existence,  will  again  be  patriotically  offered  for 
its  support. 

The  two  remaining  objections  made  by  the  ordinance  to  these  laws  are,  that  the  sums  intended  to  be  raised  by  them 
are  greater  than  are  required,  and  that  the  proceeds  will  be  unconstitutionally  employed.  The  Constitution  has  given 
expressly  to  Congress  the  right  of  raising  revenue,  and  of  determining  the  sum  the  public  exigencies  will  require.  The  States 
have  no  control  over  the  exercise  of  this  right  other  than  that  which  results  from  the  power  of  changing  the  representatives 
who  abuse  it,  and  thus  procure  redress.  Congress  may  undoubtedly  abuse  this  discretionary  power,  but  the  same  may  be 
said  of  others  with  which  they  are  vested.  Yet  the  discretion  must  exist  somewhere.  The  Constitution  has  given  it  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  people,  checked  by  the  representatives  of  the  States,  and  by  the  executive  power.  The  South  Carolina 
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construction  gives  it  to  the  legislature,  or  the  convention  of  a single  State,  where  neither  the  people  of  the  different  States, 
nor  the  States  in  their  separate  capacity,  nor  the  chief  magistrate  elected  by  the  people,  have  any  representation.  Which  is 
the  most  discreet  disposition  of  the  power?  I do  not  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  which  is  the  constitutional  disposition-that 
instrument  speaks  a language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  But  if  you  were  assembled  in  general  convention,  which  would  you 
think  the  safest  depository  of  this  discretionary  power  in  the  last  resort?  Would  you  add  a clause  giving  it  to  each  of  the 
States,  or  would  you  sanction  the  wise  provisions  already  made  by  your  Constitution?  If  this  should  be  the  result  of  your 
deliberations  when  providing  for  the  future,  are  you-can  you-be  ready  to  risk  all  that  we  hold  dear,  to  establish,  for  a tem- 
porary and  a local  purpose,  that  which  you  must  acknowledge  to  be  destructive,  and  even  absurd,  as  a general  provision? 
Carry  out  the  consequences  of  this  right  vested  in  the  different  States,  and  you  must  perceive  that  the  crisis  your  conduct 
presents  at  this  day  would  recur  whenever  any  law  of  the  United  States  displeased  any  of  the  States,  and  that  we  should 
soon  cease  to  be  a nation. 

The  ordinance  with  the  same  knowledge  of  the  future  that  characterizes  a former  objection,  tells  you  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  will  be  unconstitutionally  applied.  If  this  could  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  the  objection  would, 
with  more  propriety,  be  reserved  for  the  law  so  applying  the  proceeds,  but  surely  cannot  be  urged  against  the  laws  levying 
the  duty. 

These  are  the  allegations  contained  in  the  ordinance.  Examine  them  seriously,  my  fellow-citizens-judge  for  your- 
selves. I appeal  to  you  to  determine  whether  they  are  so  clear,  so  convincing,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  correctness,  and 
even  if  you  should  come  to  this  conclusion,  how  far  they  justify  the  reckless,  destructive  course  which  you  are  directed  to 
pursue.  Review  these  objections  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  once  more.  What  are  they!  Every  law,  then,  for 
raising  revenue,  according  to  the  South  Carolina  ordinance,  may  be  rightfully  annulled,  unless  it  be  so  framed  as  no  law 
ever  will  or  can  be  framed.  Congress  have  a right  to  pass  laws  for  raising  revenue,  and  each  State  has  a right  to  oppose  their 
execution — two  rights  directly  opposed  to  each  other;  and  yet  is  this  absurdity  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  instrument 
drawn  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  collisions  between  the  States  and  the  general  government,  by  an  assembly  of  the 
most  enlightened  statesmen  and  purest  patriots  ever  embodied  for  a similar  purpose. 

In  vain  have  these  sages  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises — in  vain  have  they  provided  that  they  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
those  powers  into  execution,  that  those  laws  and  that  Constitution  shall  be  the  “supreme  law  of  the  land;  that  the  judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 
In  vain  have  the  people  of  the  several  States  solemnly  sanctioned  these  provisions,  made  them  their  paramount  law,  and 
individually  sworn  to  support  them  whenever  they  were  called  on  to  execute  any  office. 

Vain  provisions!  Ineffectual  restrictions!  Vile  profanation  of  oaths!  Miserable  mockery  of  legislation!  If  a bare 
majority  of  the  voters  in  any  one  State  may,  on  a real  or  supposed  knowledge  of  the  intent  with  which  a law  has  been 
passed,  declare  themselves  free  from  its  operation-say  here  it  gives  too  little,  there  too  much,  and  operates  unequal- 
ly-here  it  suffers  articles  to  be  free  that  ought  to  be  taxed,  there  it  taxes  those  that  ought  to  be  free-in  this  case  the  pro- 
ceeds are  intended  to  be  applied  to  purposes  which  we  do  not  approve,  in  that  the  amount  raised  is  more  than  is  wanted. 
Congress,  it  is  true,  are  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  right  of  deciding  these  questions  according  to  their  sound  dis- 
cretion. Congress  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  States,  and  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  states;  but  WE,  part 
of  the  people  of  one  State,  to  whom  the  Constitution  has  given  no  power  on  the  subject  from  whom  it  has  expressly  taken 
it  away-we,  who  have  solemnly  agreed  that  this  Constitution  shall  be  our  law-we,  most  of  whom  have  sworn  to  support 
it-we  now  abrogate  this  law,  and  swear,  and  force  others  to  swear,  that  it  shall  not  be  obeyed-and  we  do  this,  not  because 
Congress  have  no  right  to  pass  such  laws;  this  we  do  not  allege;  but  because  they  have  passed  them  with  improper  views. 
They  are  unconstitutional  from  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  them,  which  we  can  never  with  certainty  know,  from  their 
unequal  operation;  although  it  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be  equal-and  from  the  disposition 
which  we  presume  may  be  made  of  their  proceeds,  although  that  disposition  has  not  been  declared.  This  is  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  ordinance  in  relation  to  laws  which  it  abrogates  for  alleged  unconstitutionality.  But  it  does  not  stop  here. 
It  repeals,  in  express  terms,  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  of  laws  passed  to  give  it  effect,  which  have 
never  been  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  extend  to 
cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  laws,  the  Constitution  and  treaties,  shall  be  paramount  to 
the  State  constitutions  and  laws.  The  judiciary  act  prescribes  the  mode  by  which  the  case  may  be  brought  before  a court 
of  the  United  States,  by  appeal,  when  a State  tribunal  shall  decide  against  this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  The  ordinance 
declares  there  shall  be  no  appeal;  makes  the  State  law  paramount  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  forces 
judges  and  jurors  to  swear  that  they  will  disregard  their  provisions;  and  even  makes  it  penal  in  a suitor  to  attempt  relief  by 
appeal.  It  further  declares  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  or  of  that  State,  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  revenue  laws  within  its  limits. 
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Here  is  a law  of  the  United  States,  not  even  pretended  to  be  unconstitutional,  repealed  by  the  authority  of  a small 
majority  of  the  voters  of  a single  State.  Here  is  a provision  of  the  Constitution  which  is  solemnly  abrogated  by  the  same 
authority. 

On  such  expositions  and  reasonings,  the  ordinance  grounds  not  only  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  annul  the  laws  of 
which  it  complains,  but  to  enforce  it  by  a threat  of  seceding  from  the  Union  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute  them. 

This  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  Constitution,  which  they  say  is  a compact  between  sover- 
eign States  who  have  preserved  their  whole  sovereignty,  and  therefore  are  subject  to  no  superior;  that  because  they  made 
the  compact,  they  can  break  it  when  in  their  opinion  it  has  been  departed  from  by  the  other  States.  Fallacious  as  this 
course  of  reasoning  is,  it  enlists  State  pride,  and  finds  advocates  in  the  honest  prejudices  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
nature  of  our  government  sufficiently  to  see  the  radical  error  on  which  it  rests. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the  Constitution,  acting  through  the  State  legislatures,  in  making  the  com- 
pact, to  meet  and  discuss  its  provisions,  and  acting  in  separate  conventions  when  they  ratified  those  provisions;  but  the 
terms  used  in  its  construction  show  it  to  be  a government  in  which  the  people  of  all  the  States  collectively  are  represented. 
We  are  ONE  PEOPLE  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  Here  the  States  have  no  other  agency  than  to  direct 
the  mode  in  which  the  vote  shall  be  given.  The  candidates  having  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  are  chosen.  The  electors  of 
a majority  of  States  may  have  given  their  votes  for  one  candidate,  and  yet  another  may  be  chosen.  The  people,  then,  and 
not  the  States,  are  represented  in  the  executive  branch. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  people  of  one  State  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  all  vote  for  all  the  members,  each  State  electing  only  its  own  representatives.  But  this  creates  no 
material  distinction.  When  chosen,  they  are  all  representatives  of  the  United  States,  not  representatives  of  the  particular  State 
from  which  they  come.  They  are  paid  by  the  United  States,  not  by  the  State;  nor  are  they  accountable  to  it  for  any  act  done 
in  performance  of  their  legislative  functions;  and  however  they  may  in  practice,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  consult  and  prefer 
the  interests  of  their  particular  constituents  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  any  other  partial  or  local  interest,  yet  it  is  their 
first  and  highest  duty,  as  representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  promote  the  general  good. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then,  forms  a government,  not  a league,  and  whether  it  be  formed  by  com- 
pact between  the  States,  or  in  any  other  manner,  its  character  is  the  same.  It  is  a government  in  which  ale  the  people  are 
represented,  which  operates  directly  on  the  people  individually,  not  upon  the  States;  they  retained  all  the  power  they  did 
not  grant.  But  each  State  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to  constitute  jointly  with  the  other  States  a 
single  nation,  cannot  from  that  period  possess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such  secession  does  not  break  a league,  but 
destroys  the  unity  of  a nation,  and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only  a breach  which  would  result  from  the  contravention 
of  a compact,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  the  whole  Union.  To  say  that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Union, 
is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  a nation  because  it  would  be  a solecism  to  contend  that  any  part  of  a nation  might 
dissolve  its  connection  with  the  other  parts,  to  their  injury  or  ruin,  without  committing  any  offense.  Secession,  like  any  other 
revolutionary  act,  may  be  morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression;  but  to  call  it  a constitutional  right,  is  con- 
founding the  meaning  of  terms,  and  can  only  be  done  through  gross  error,  or  to  deceive  those  who  are  willing  to  assert  a 
right,  but  would  pause  before  they  made  a revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties  consequent  upon  a failure. 

Because  the  Union  was  formed  by  compact,  it  is  said  the  parties  to  that  compact  may,  when  they  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  depart  from  it;  but  it  is  precisely  because  it  is  a compact  that  they  cannot.  A compact  is  an  agreement  or  binding 
obligation.  It  may  by  its  terms  have  a sanction  or  penalty  for  its  breach,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  contains  no  sanction,  it  may  be 
broken  with  no  other  consequence  than  moral  guilt;  if  it  have  a sanction,  then  the  breach  incurs  the  designated  or  implied 
penalty.  A league  between  independent  nations,  generally,  has  no  sanction  other  than  a moral  one;  or  if  it  should  contain 
a penalty,  as  there  is  no  common  superior,  it  cannot  be  enforced.  A government,  on  the  contrary,  always  has  a sanction, 
express  or  implied;  and,  in  our  case,  it  is  both  necessarily  implied  and  expressly  given.  An  attempt  by  force  of  arms  to 
destroy  a government  is  an  offense,  by  whatever  means  the  constitutional  compact  may  have  been  formed;  and  such  gov- 
ernment has  the  right,  by  the  law  of  self-defense,  to  pass  acts  for  punishing  the  offender,  unless  that  right  is  modified, 
restrained,  or  resumed  by  the  constitutional  act.  In  our  system,  although  it  is  modified  in  the  case  of  treason,  yet  authority 
is  expressly  given  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  its  powers  into  effect,  and  under  this  grant  provision  has  been  made 
for  punishing  acts  which  obstruct  the  due  administration  of  the  laws. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  add  anything  to  show  the  nature  of  that  union  which  connects  us;  but  as  erroneous 
opinions  on  this  subject  are  the  foundation  of  doctrines  the  most  destructive  to  our  peace,  I must  give  some  further  devel- 
opment to  my  views  on  this  subject.  No  one,  fellow-citizens,  has  a higher  reverence  for  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
than  the  magistrate  who  now  addresses  you.  No  one  would  make  greater  personal  sacrifices,  or  official  exertions,  to  defend 
them  from  violation;  but  equal  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent,  on  their  part,  an  improper  interference  with,  or  resumption 
of,  the  rights  they  have  vested  in  the  nation. 

The  line  has  not  been  so  distinctly  drawn  as  to  avoid  doubts  in  some  cases  of  the  exercise  of  power.  Men  of  the 
best  intentions  and  soundest  views  may  differ  in  their  construction  of  some  parts  of  the  Constitution,  but  there  are  others 
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on  which  dispassionate  reflection  can  leave  no  doubt.  Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  the  assumed  right  of  secession.  It  rests, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  alleged  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  on  their  having  formed  in  this  sovereign  capacity 
a compact  which  is  called  the  Constitution,  from  which,  because  they  made  it,  they  have  the  right  to  secede.  Both  of  these 
positions  are  erroneous,  and  some  of  the  arguments  to  prove  them  so  have  been  anticipated. 

The  States  severally  have  not  retained  their  entire  sovereignty.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  becoming  parts  of  a 
nation,  not  members  of  a league,  they  surrendered  many  of  their  essential  parts  of  sovereignty.  The  right  to  make  treaties, 
declare  war,  levy  taxes,  exercise  exclusive  judicial  and  legislative  powers,  were  all  functions  of  sovereign  power.  The 
States,  then,  for  all  these  important  purposes,  were  no  longer  sovereign.  The  allegiance  of  their  citizens  was  transferred  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States;  they  became  American  citizens,  and  owed  obedience  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  to  laws  made  in  conformity  with  the  powers  vested  in  Congress.  This  last  position  has 
not  been,  and  cannot  be,  denied.  How  then,  can  that  State  be  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independent  whose  citizens  owe  obe- 
dience to  laws  not  made  by  it,  and  whose  magistrates  are  sworn  to  disregard  those  laws,  when  they  come  in  conflict  with 
those  passed  by  another?  What  shows  conclusively  that  the  States  cannot  be  said  to  have  reserved  an  undivided  sovereignty, 
is  that  they  expressly  ceded  the  right  to  punish  treason-not  treason  against  their  separate  power,  but  treason  against  the 
United  States.  Treason  is  an  offense  against  sovereignty,  and  sovereignty  must  reside  with  the  power  to  punish  it.  But  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States  are  not  less  sacred  because  they  have  for  their  common  interest  made  the  general  government 
the  depository  of  these  powers.  The  unity  of  our  political  character  (as  has  been  shown  for  another  purpose)  commenced 
with  its  very  existence.  Under  the  royal  government  we  had  no  separate  character;  our  opposition  to  its  oppression  began 
as  UNITED  COLONIES.  We  were  the  UNITED  STATES  under  the  Confederation,  and  the  name  was  perpetuated  and  the 
Union  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  federal  Constitution.  In  none  of  these  stages  did  we  consider  ourselves  in  any  other 
light  than  as  forming  one  nation.  Treaties  and  alliances  were  made  in  the  name  of  all.  Troops  were  raised  for  the  joint 
defense.  How,  then,  with  all  these  proofs,  that  under  all  changes  of  our  position  we  had,  for  designated  purposes  and  with 
defined  powers,  created  national  governments-how  is  it  that  the  most  perfect  of  these  several  modes  of  union  should  now 
be  considered  as  a mere  league  that  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure?  It  is  from  an  abuse  of  terms.  Compact  is  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  league,  although  the  true  term  is  not  employed,  because  it  would  at  once  show  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning. 
It  would  not  do  to  say  that  our  Constitution  was  only  a league,  but  it  is  labored  to  prove  it  a compact  (which,  in  one 
sense,  it  is),  and  then  to  argue  that  as  a league  is  a compact,  every  compact  between  nations  must,  of  course,  be  a league, 
and  that  from  such  an  engagement  every  sovereign  power  has  a right  to  recede.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  in  this  sense 
the  States  are  not  sovereign,  and  that  even  if  they  were,  and  the  national  Constitution  had  been  formed  by  compact,  there 
would  be  no  right  in  any  one  State  to  exonerate  itself  from  the  obligation. 

So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid  this  secession,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  allude  to  them.  The  Union  was 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  was  produced  by  mutual  sacrifice  of  interest  and  opinions.  Can  those  sacrifices  be  recalled? 
Can  the  States,  who  magnanimously  surrendered  their  title  to  the  territories  of  the  West,  recall  the  grant?  Will  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  inland  States  agree  to  pay  the  duties  that  may  be  imposed  without  their  assent  by  those  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Gulf,  for  their  own  benefit?  Shall  there  be  a free  port  in  one  State,  and  enormous  duties  in  another?  No  one  believes  that 
any  right  exists  in  a single  State  to  involve  all  the  others  in  these  and  countless  other  evils,  contrary  to  engagements 
solemnly  made.  Everyone  must  see  that  the  other  States,  in  self-defense,  must  oppose  it  at  all  hazards. 

These  are  the  alternatives  that  are  presented  by  the  convention:  A repeal  of  all  the  acts  for  raising  revenue,  leaving 
the  government  without  the  means  of  support;  or  an  acquiescence  in  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  by  the  secession  of  one 
of  its  members.  When  the  first  was  proposed,  it  was  known  that  it  could  not  be  listened  to  for  a moment.  It  was  known  if 
force  was  applied  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  it  must  be  repelled  by  force-that  Congress  could  not,  without 
involving  itself  in  disgrace  and  the  country  in  ruin,  accede  to  the  proposition;  and  yet  if  this  is  not  done  in  a given  day,  or 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute  the  laws,  the  State  is,  by  the  ordinance,  declared  to  be  out  of  the  Union.  The  majority  of 
a convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  have  dictated  these  terms,  or  rather  this  rejection  of  all  terms,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  true  that  the  governor  of  the  State  speaks  of  the  submission  of  their  grievances  to  a con- 
vention of  all  the  States;  which,  he  says,  they  ‘’sincerely  and  anxiously  seek  and  desire.”  Yet  this  obvious  and  constitutional 
mode  of  obtaining  the  sense  of  the  other  States  on  the  construction  of  the  federal  compact,  and  amending  it,  if  necessary, 
has  never  been  attempted  by  those  who  have  urged  the  State  on  to  this  destructive  measure.  The  State  might  have  proposed 
a call  for  a general  convention  to  the  other  States,  and  Congress,  if  a sufficient  number  of  them  concurred,  must  have  called 
it.  But  the  first  magistrate  of  South  Carolina,  when  he  expressed  a hope  that  “on  a review  by  Congress  and  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  general  government  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,”  such  a convention  will  be  accorded  to  them,  must 
have  known  that  neither  Congress,  nor  any  functionary  in  the  general  government,  has  authority  to  call  such  a convention, 
unless  it  be  demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the  States.  This  suggestion,  then,  is  another  instance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  with  which  this  crisis  has  been  madly  hurried  on;  or  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  the 
people  that  a constitutional  remedy  has  been  sought  and  refused.  If  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  “anxiously  desire”  a 
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general  convention  to  consider  their  complaints,  why  have  they  not  made  application  for  it  in  the  way  the  Constitution 
points  out?  The  assertion  that  they  “earnestly  seek”  is  completely  negatived  by  the  omission. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  A small  majority  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  in  the  Union  have 
elected  delegates  to  a State  convention;  that  convention  has  ordained  that  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  must 
be  repealed,  or  that  they  are  no  longer  a member  of  the  Union.  The  governor  of  that  State  has  recommended  to  the  legis- 
lature the  raising  of  an  army  to  carry  the  secession  into  effect,  and  that  he  may  be  empowered  to  give  clearances  to  ves- 
sels in  the  name  of  the  State.  No  act  of  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  has  yet  been  committed,  but  such  a state  of  things 
is  hourly  apprehended,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  instrument  to  PROCLAIM,  not  only  that  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the 
Constitution,  “to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,”  shall  be  performed  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  already 
vested  in  me  by  law  or  of  such  others  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  devise  and  Entrust  to  me  for  that  purpose;  but  to 
warn  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  who  have  been  deluded  into  an  opposition  to  the  laws,  of  the  danger  they  will  incur 
by  obedience  to  the  illegal  and  disorganizing  ordinance  of  the  convention-to  exhort  those  who  have  refused  to  support  it 
to  persevere  in  their  determination  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  point  out  to  all  the  perilous 
situation  into  which  the  good  people  of  that  State  have  been  led,  and  that  the  course  they  are  urged  to  pursue  is  one  of  ruin 
and  disgrace  to  the  very  State  whose  rights  they  affect  to  support. 

Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State!  let  me  not  only  admonish  you,  as  the  first  magistrate  of  our  common  country, 
not  to  incur  the  penalty  of  its  laws,  but  use  the  influence  that  a father  would  over  his  children  whom  he  saw  rushing  to  a 
certain  ruin.  In  that  paternal  language,  with  that  paternal  feeling,  let  me  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  that  you  are  deluded  by 
men  who  are  either  deceived  themselves  or  wish  to  deceive  you.  Mark  under  what  pretenses  you  have  been  led  on  to  the 
brink  of  insurrection  and  treason  on  which  you  stand!  First  a diminution  of  the  value  of  our  staple  commodity,  lowered  by 
over-production  in  other  quarters  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  value  of  your  lands,  were  the  sole  effect  of  the  tariff 
laws.  The  effect  of  those  laws  was  confessedly  injurious,  but  the  evil  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  unfounded  theory  you 
were  taught  to  believe,  that  its  burdens  were  in  proportion  to  your  exports,  not  to  your  consumption  of  imported  articles. 
Your  pride  was  aroused  by  the  assertions  that  a submission  to  these  laws  was  a state  of  vassalage,  and  that  resistance  to 
them  was  equal,  in  patriotic  merit,  to  the  opposition  our  fathers  offered  to  the  oppressive  laws  of  Great  Britain.  You  were 
told  that  this  opposition  might  be  peaceably-might  be  constitutionally  made-that  you  might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Union  and  bear  none  of  its  burdens.  Eloquent  appeals  to  your  passions,  to  your  State  pride,  to  your  native  courage,  to 
your  sense  of  real  injury,  were  used  to  prepare  you  for  the  period  when  the  mask  which  concealed  the  hideous  features  of 
DISUNION  should  be  taken  off.  It  fell,  and  you  were  made  to  look  with  complacency  on  objects  which  not  long  since  you 
would  have  regarded  with  horror.  Look  back  to  the  arts  which  have  brought  you  to  this  state-look  forward  to  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  must  inevitably  lead!  Look  back  to  what  was  first  told  you  as  an  inducement  to  enter  into  this  dan- 
gerous course.  The  great  political  truth  was  repeated  to  you  that  you  had  the  revolutionary  right  of  resisting  all  laws  that 
were  palpably  unconstitutional  and  intolerably  oppressive-it  was  added  that  the  right  to  nullify  a law  rested  on  the  same 
principle,  but  that  it  was  a peaceable  remedy!  This  character  which  was  given  to  it,  made  you  receive  with  too  much  con- 
fidence the  assertions  that  were  made  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  and  its  oppressive  effects.  Mark,  my  fellow-cit- 
izens, that  by  the  admission  of  your  leaders  the  unconstitutionality  must  be  palpable,  or  it  will  not  justify  either  resistance 
or  nullification!  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  palpable  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used?  that  which  is  apparent  to 
everyone,  that  which  no  man  of  ordinary  intellect  will  fail  to  perceive.  Is  the  unconstitutionality  of  these  laws  of  that 
description?  Let  those  among  your  leaders  who  once  approved  and  advocated  the  principles  of  protective  duties,  answer 
the  question;  and  let  them  choose  whether  they  will  be  considered  as  incapable,  then,  of  perceiving  that  which  must  have 
been  apparent  to  every  man  of  common  understanding,  or  as  imposing  upon  your  confidence  and  endeavoring  to  mislead 
you  now.  In  either  case,  they  are  unsafe  guides  in  the  perilous  path  they  urge  you  to  tread.  Ponder  well  on  this  circumstance, 
and  you  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  exaggerated  language  they  address  to  you.  They  are  not  champions  of  liberty  emu- 
lating the  fame  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  nor  are  you  an  oppressed  people,  contending,  as  they  repeat  to  you,  against 
worse  than  colonial  vassalage.  You  are  free  members  of  a flourishing  and  happy  Union.  There  is  no  settled  design  to 
oppress  you.  You  have,  indeed,  felt  the  unequal  operation  of  laws  which  may  have  been  unwisely,  not  unconstitutionally 
passed;  but  that  inequality  must  necessarily  be  removed.  At  the  very  moment  when  you  were  madly  urged  on  to  the  unfor- 
tunate course  you  have  begun,  a change  in  public  opinion  has  commenced.  The  nearly  approaching  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a diminution  of  duties,  had  already  caused  a considerable  reduction,  and  that,  too,  on 
some  articles  of  general  consumption  in  your  State.  The  importance  of  this  change  was  underrated,  and  you  were  author- 
itatively told  that  no  further  alleviation  of  your  burdens  was  to  be  expected,  at  the  very  time  when  the  condition  of  the 
country  imperiously  demanded  such  a modification  of  the  duties  as  should  reduce  them  to  a just  and  equitable  scale.  But 
as  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  this  change  in  allaying  your  discontents,  you  were  precipitated  into  the  fearful  state  in  which 
you  now  find  yourselves. 

I have  urged  you  to  look  back  to  the  means  that  were  used  to  burly  you  on  to  the  position  you  have  now  assumed, 
and  forward  to  the  consequences  they  will  produce.  Something  more  is  necessary.  Contemplate  the  condition  of  that 
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country  of  which  you  still  form  an  important  part;  consider  its  government  uniting  in  one  bond  of  common  interest  and  gen- 
eral protection  so  many  different  States-giving  to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud  title  of  AMERICAN  CITIZEN-pro- 
tecting  their  commerce-securing  their  literature  and  arts-facilitating  their  intercommunication-defending  their 
frontiers-and  making  their  name  respected  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth!  Consider  the  extent  of  its  territory  its 
increasing  and  happy  population,  its  advance  in  arts,  which  render  life  agreeable,  and  the  sciences  which  elevate  the  mind! 
See  education  spreading  the  lights  of  religion,  morality,  and  general  information  into  every  cottage  in  this  wide  extent  of 
our  Territories  and  States!  Behold  it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed  find  a refuge  and  support!  Look 
on  this  picture  of  happiness  and  honor,  and  say,  WE  TOO,  ARE  CITIZENS  OF  AMERICA-Carolina  is  one  of  these 
proud  States  her  arms  have  defended-her  best  blood  has  cemented  this  happy  Union!  And  then  add,  if  you  can,  without 
horror  and  remorse  this  happy  Union  we  will  dissolve-this  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  we  will  deface-this  free  inter- 
course we  will  interrupt-these  fertile  fields  we  will  deluge  with  blood-the  protection  of  that  glorious  flag  we  renounce-the 
very  name  of  Americans  we  discard.  And  for  what,  mistaken  men!  For  what  do  you  throw  away  these  inestimable  bless- 
ings-for  what  would  you  exchange  your  share  in  the  advantages  and  honor  of  the  Union?  For  the  dream  of  a separate  inde- 
pendence-a  dream  interrupted  by  bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors,  and  a vile  dependence  on  a foreign  power.  If 
your  leaders  could  succeed  in  establishing  a separation,  what  would  be  your  situation?  Are  you  united  at  home-are  you  free 
from  the  apprehension  of  civil  discord,  with  all  its  fearful  consequences?  Do  our  neighboring  republics,  every  day  suffering 
some  new  revolution  or  contending  with  some  new  insurrection-do  they  excite  your  envy?  But  the  dictates  of  a high  duty 
oblige  me  solemnly  to  announce  that  you  cannot  succeed.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed.  I have  no  dis- 
cretionary power  on  the  subject-my  duty  is  emphatically  pronounced  in  the  Constitution.  Those  who  told  you  that  you 
might  peaceably  prevent  their  execution,  deceived  you-they  could  not  have  been  deceived  themselves.  They  know  that  a 
forcible  opposition  could  alone  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  they  know  that  such  opposition  must  be  repelled. 
Their  object  is  disunion,  hut  be  not  deceived  by  names;  disunion,  by  armed  force,  is  TREASON.  Are  you  really  ready  to 
incur  its  guilt?  If  you  are,  on  the  head  of  the  instigators  of  the  act  be  the  dreadful  consequences-on  their  heads  be  the  dis- 
honor, but  on  yours  may  fall  the  punishment-on  your  unhappy  State  will  inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of  the  conflict  you 
force  upon  the  government  of  your  country.  It  cannot  accede  to  the  mad  project  of  disunion,  of  which  you  would  be  the 
first  victims-its  first  magistrate  cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid  the  performance  of  his  duty-the  consequence  must  be  fearful 
for  you,  distressing  to  your  fellow-citizens  here,  and  to  the  friends  of  good  government  throughout  the  world.  Its  enemies 
have  beheld  our  prosperity  with  a vexation  they  could  not  conceal-it  was  a standing  refutation  of  their  slavish  doctrines, 
and  they  will  point  to  our  discord  with  the  triumph  of  malignant  joy.  It  is  yet  in  your  power  to  disappoint  them.  There  is 
yet  time  to  show  that  the  descendants  of  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Rutledges,  and  of  the  thousand  other  names 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  your  Revolutionary  history,  will  not  abandon  that  Union  to  support  which  so  many  of  them 
fought  and  bled  and  died.  I adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their  memory-as  you  love  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which  they  ded- 
icated their  lives-as  you  prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the  lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair  fame,  to  retrace 
your  steps.  Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your  State  the  disorganizing  edict  of  its  convention-hid  its  members  to  re-assemble 
and  promulgate  the  decided  expressions  of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path  which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety,  pros- 
perity, and  honor-tell  them  that  compared  to  disunion,  all  other  evils  are  light,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumula- 
tion of  all-declare  that  you  will  never  take  the  field  unless  the  star-spangled  banner  of  your  country  shall  float  over 
youNthat  you  will  not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishonored  and  scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the  first 
attack  on  the  Constitution  of  your  country !— its  destroyers  you  cannot  be.  You  may  disturb  its  peace-you  may  interrupt  the 
course  of  its  prosperity-you  may  cloud  its  reputation  for  stability-but  its  tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  prosperity  will 
return,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national  character  will  be  transferred  and  remain  an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
caused  the  disorder. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States!  the  threat  of  unhallowed  disunion-the  names  of  those,  once  respected,  by 
whom  it  is  uttered-the  array  of  military  force  to  support  it-denote  the  approach  of  a crisis  in  our  affairs  on  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  unexampled  prosperity,  our  political  existence,  and  perhaps  that  of  all  free  governments,  may  depend.  The 
conjuncture  demanded  a free,  a full,  and  explicit  enunciation,  not  only  of  my  intentions,  but  of  my  principles  of  action,  and 
as  the  claim  was  asserted  of  a right  by  a State  to  annul  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  even  to  secede  from  it  at  pleasure,  a frank 
exposition  of  my  opinions  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our  government,  and  the  construction  I give  to  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  was  created,  seemed  to  be  proper.  Having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  justness  of  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional opinion  of  my  duties  which  has  been  expressed,  I rely  with  equal  confidence  on  your  undivided  support  in  my 
determination  to  execute  the  laws-to  preserve  the  Union  by  all  constitutional  means-to  arrest,  if  possible,  by  moderate  but 
firm  measures,  the  necessity  of  a recourse  to  force;  and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  recurrence  of  its  primeval  curse 
on  man  for  the  shedding  of  a brother’s  blood  should  fall  upon  our  land,  that  it  be  not  called  down  by  any  offensive  act  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Fellow-citizens!  the  momentous  case  is  before  you.  On  your  undivided  support  of  your  government  depends  the 
decision  of  the  great  question  it  involves,  whether  your  sacred  Union  will  be  preserved,  and  the  blessing  it  secures  to  us 
as  one  people  shall  be  perpetuated.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  unanimity  with  which  that  decision  will  be  expressed,  will 
he  such  as  to  inspire  new  confidence  in  republican  institutions,  and  that  the  prudence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  which 
it  will  bring  to  their  defense,  will  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigorated  to  our  children. 

May  the  Great  Ruler  of  nations  grant  that  the  signal  blessings  with  which  he  has  favored  ours  may  not,  by  the 
madness  of  party  or  personal  ambition,  be  disregarded  and  lost,  and  may  His  wise  providence  bring  those  who  have  pro- 
duced this  crisis  to  see  the  folly,  before  they  feel  the  misery,  of  civil  strife,  and  inspire  a returning  veneration  for  that 
Union  which,  if  we  may  dare  to  penetrate  his  designs,  he  has  chosen,  as  the  only  means  of  attaining  the  high  destinies  to 
which  we  may  reasonably  aspire. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  having  signed  the 

same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  10th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  fifty-seventh. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

By  the  President 
EDW.  LIVINGSTON,  Secretary  of  State. 


1.  Identify  and  explain  the  dangers  of  a state's  possession  of  the  right  to  nullify  an  act  as 
unconstitutional? 

2.  Why  does  Jackson  declare  that  the  Constitution  is  void  if  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
prevails? 

3.  Explain  the  dangers  inherent  in  questioning  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  based  on  the  motives  of 
those  who  passed  it. 

4.  Summarize  Jackson's  defense  of  the  Constitution  against  those  who  would  claim  it  has  errors. 

5.  Summarize  and  explain  Jackson's  opinion  regarding  the  right  of  a state  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
What  is  Jackson's  tone  in  arguing  this  point? 
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10-9  The  Force  Bill  (1833) 

A key  issue  in  the  fight  over  nullification,  Andrew  Jackson  desired  this  clause  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
national  government  to  force  compliance  and  payment  of  taxes  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  over  a pos- 
sible nullification.  Passed  with  a compromise  tariff  bill,  which  sought  to  head  off  sectional  trouble,  it  was 
later  "nullified"  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 


An  Act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or  assemblages  of  persons,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  execute  the  revenue  laws,  and  collect  the  duties  on  imports  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  any 
collection  district,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  direct  that  the  custom-house  for  such  district  be  established 
and  kept  in  any  secure  place  within  some  port  or  harbour  of  such  district,  either  upon  land  or  on  board  any  vessel;  and,  in 
that  case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside  at  such  place,  and  there  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving 
within  the  said  district  until  the  duties  imposed  on  said  cargoes,  by  law,  be  paid  in  cash,  deducting  interest  according  to 
existing  laws;  and  in  such  cases  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  the  vessel  or  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of 
the  customs,  unless  by  process  from  some  court  of  the  United  States;  and  in  case  of  any  attempt  otherwise  to  take  such 
vessel  or  cargo  by  any  force,  or  combination,  or  assemblage  of  persons  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  he  shall  have  empow- 
ered for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  removal  of  such  vessel  or  cargo,  and  protecting  the  officers  of  the  customs  in 
retaining  the  custody  thereof. 

SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases, 
in  law  or  equity,  arising  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  which  other  provisions  are  not  already  made  by 
law;  and  if  any  person  shall  receive  any  injury  to  his  person  or  property  for  or  on  account  of  any  act  by  him  done,  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  or  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  maintain  suit  for  damage  therefor  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  wherein  the  party  doing  the  injury 
may  reside,  or  shall  be  found.  And  all  property  taken  or  detained  by  any  officer  or  other  person  under  authority  of  any  rev- 
enue law  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  irrepleviable,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  subject  only 
to  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof.  And  if  any  person  shall  dispossess 
or  rescue,  or  attempt  to  dispossess  or  rescue,  any  property  so  taken  or  detained  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  therein, 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanour  . . . 

SEC.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  officially  informed,  by  the 
authorities  of  any  state,  or  by  a judge  of  any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  state,  that,  within  the  limits 
of  such  state,  any  law  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  execution  thereof,  or  of  any  process  from  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  is  obstructed  by  the  employment  of  military  force,  or  by  any  other  unlawful  means,  too  great  to  be  over- 
come by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshal  by  existing  laws,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  him,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  forthwith  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  such  fact  or  information, 
and  requiring  all  such  military  and  other  force  forthwith  to  disperse;  and  if  at  any  time  after  issuing  such  proclamation, 
any  such  opposition  or  obstruction  shall  be  made,  in  the  manner  or  by  the  means  aforesaid,  the  President  shall  be,  and 
hereby  is,  authorized,  promptly  to  employ  such  means  to  suppress  the  same,  and  to  cause  the  said  laws  or  process  to  be 
duly  executed  . . . 
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SEC.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  any  state  where  the  jails  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  imprisonment  of  per- 
sons arrested  or  committed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  where  houses  are  not  allowed  to  be  so  used,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  marshal,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district,  to  use  other  con- 
venient places,  within  the  limits  of  said  state,  and  to  make  such  other  provision  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

SEC.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  provisions  contained  in  the  first  and  fifth  sections  of  this  act,  shall  be 
in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer. 


APPROVED,  March  2,  1833. 


1.  What  provisions  are  made  under  this  bill  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  duties  and  imports  and  to 
overcome  "unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or  assemblages  of  persons"  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
collections? 
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10-10  Black  Hawk,  "Life  of  Black  Hawk"  (1833) 

A leader  of  the  Sauk  Tribe  in  Illinois,  Black  Hawk  was  a noted  war  leader  until  Zebulon  Pike's  expedition 
put  an  end  to  resistance  in  the  area.  He  sought  to  work  with  Tecumseh  in  forging  a confederacy  of  tribes 
and  aided  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812.  Forced  off  his  land  by  the  1820's  Black  Hawk  led  an  expedition 
to  take  back  the  land  that  culminated  with  Black  Hawk's  War.  He  was  defeated  in  Wisconsin,  escaped,  but 
was  later  turned  in.  After  his  death,  his  bones  were  dug  up  and  put  on  display  in  a museum.  This  doc- 
ument is  an  selection  from  his  autobiography. 

We  generally  paid  a visit  to  St.  Louis  every  summer;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  war  in  which  we  had  been 
engaged,  I had  not  been  there  for  some  years.  Our  difficulties  having  all  been  settled,  I concluded  to  take  a small  party,  that 
summer,  and  go  down  to  see  our  Spanish  father.  We  went-and  on  our  arrival,  put  up  our  lodges  where  the  market-house 
now  stands.  After  painting  and  dressing,  we  called  to  see  our  Spanish  father,  and  were  well  received.  He  gave  us  a variety 
of  presents,  and  plenty  of  provisions.  We  danced  through  the  town  as  usual,  and  its  inhabitants  all  seemed  to  be  well 
pleased.  They  appeared  to  us  like  brothers-and  always  gave  us  good  advice. 

On  my  next,  and  last,  visit  to  my  Spanish  father,  I discovered,  on  landing,  that  all  was  not  right:  every  countenance 
seemed  sad  and  gloomy!  I inquired  the  cause,  and  was  informed  that  the  Americans  were  coming  to  take  possession  of  the 
town  and  countryl-and  that  we  should  then  lose  our  Spanish  father!  This  news  made  myself  and  band  sad-because  we  had 
always  heard  bad  accounts  of  the  Americans  from  Indians  who  had  lived  near  themband  we  were  sorry  to  lose  our  Spanish 
father,  who  had  always  treated  us  with  great  friendship. 

A few  days  afterwards,  the  Americans  arrived.  I took  my  band,  and  went  to  take  leave,  for  the  last  time,  of  our 
father.  The  Americans  came  to  see  him  also.  Seeing  them  approach,  we  passed  out  at  one  door,  as  they  entered  another-and 
immediately  started,  in  canoes,  for  our  village  on  Rock  river-not  liking  the  change  any  more  than  our  friends  appeared  to, 
at  St.  Louis. 

On  arriving  at  our  village,  we  gave  the  news,  that  strange  people  had  taken  St.  Louis-and  that  we  should  never  see 
our  Spanish  father  again!  This  information  made  all  our  people  sorry! 

Some  time  afterwards,  a boat  came  up  the  river,  with  a young  American  chief,  and  a small  party  of  soldiers.  We 
heard  of  them,  (by  runners,)  soon  after  he  had  passed  Salt  river.  Some  of  our  young  braves  watched  him  every  day,  to  see 
what  sort  of  people  he  had  on  board!  The  boat,  at  length,  arrived  at  Rock  river,  and  the  young  chief  came  on  shore  with 
his  interpreter-made  a speech,  and  gave  us  some  presents!  We,  in  return,  presented  him  with  meat,  and  such  provisions  as 
we  could  spare. 

We  were  all  well  pleased  with  the  speech  of  the  young  chief.  He  gave  us  good  advice;  said  our  American  father 
would  treat  us  well.  He  presented  us  an  American  flag,  which  was  hoisted.  He  then  requested  us  to  pull  down  our  British 
tkigs-imd  give  him  our  British  meda/s-promising  to  send  us  others  on  his  return  to  St.  Louis.  This  we  declined,  as  we 
wished  to  have  two  Fathersl 

When  the  young  chief  started,  we  sent  runners  to  the  Fox  village,  some  miles  distant,  to  direct  them  to  treat  him 
well  as  he  passed-which  they  did.  He  went  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  returned  to  St.  Louis.  We  did  not  see 
any  Americans  again  for  some  time,-being  supplied  with  goods  by  British  traders. 

We  were  fortunate  in  not  giving  up  our  medals-for  we  learned  afterwards,  from  our  traders,  that  the  chiefs  high 
up  on  the  Mississippi,  who  gave  theirs,  never  received  any  in  exchange  for  them.  But  the  fault  was  not  with  the  young 
American  chief.  He  was  a good  man,  and  a great  brave-and  died  in  his  country’s  service. 

Some  moons  after  this  young  chief  descended  the  Mississippi,  one  of  our  people  killed  an  American-and  was  con- 
fined, in  the  prison  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  offence.  We  held  a council  at  our  village  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  him,-which 
determined  that  Qu'sh-qu'-me,  P'-she-pa-ho,  Oce-che-qu'-ka,  and  H~-she-quar-hi-qua,  should  go  down  to  St.  Louis,  see  our 
American  father,  and  do  all  they  could  to  have  our  friend  released:  by  paying  for  the  person  killed-thus  covering  the  blood, 
and  satisfying  the  relations  of  the  man  murdered!  This  being  the  only  means  with  us  of  saving  a person  who  had  killed 
another-and  we  then  thought  it  was  the  same  way  with  the  whites! 

The  party  started  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  nation-hoping  they  would  accomplish  the  object  of  their 
mission.  The  relatives  of  the  prisoner  blacked  their  faces,  and  fasted-hoping  the  Great  Spirit  would  take  pity  on  them,  and 
return  the  husband  and  father  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Qu'sh-qu'-me  and  party  remained  a long  time  absent.  They  at  length  returned,  and  encamped  a short  distance 
below  the  village-but  did  not  come  up  that  day-nor  did  any  person  approach  their  camp!  They  appeared  to  be  dressed  in 
fine  coats,  and  had  medals\  From  these  circumstances,  we  were  in  hopes  that  they  had  brought  good  news.  Early  the  next 
morning,  the  Council  Lodge  was  crowded-Qu'sh-qu'-me  and  party  came  up,  and  gave  us  the  following  account  of  their 
mission: 

“On  their  arrival  at  St.  Louis,  they  met  their  American  father,  and  explained  to  him  their  business,  and  urged  the 
release  of  their  friend.  The  American  chief  told  them  he  wanted  land-and  they  had  agreed  to  give  him  some  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  on  the  Illinois  side  opposite  the  Jeffreon.  When  the  business  was  all  arranged,  they 
expected  to  have  their  friend  released  to  come  home  with  them.  But  about  the  time  they  were  ready  to  start,  their  friend 
was  let  out  of  prison,  who  ran  a short  distance,  and  was  shot  dead!  This  is  all  they  could  recollect  of  what  was  said  and 
done.  They  had  been  drunk  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  were  in  St.  Louis.” 

This  is  all  myself  or  nation  knew  of  the  treaty  of  1804.  It  has  been  explained  to  me  since.  I find,  by  that  treaty, 
all  our  country,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the  Jeffreon,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  one  thousand  dollars 
a year!  I will  leave  it  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  say,  whether  our  nation  was  properly  represented  in  this  treaty? 
or  whether  we  received  a fair  compensation  for  the  extent  of  country  ceded  by  those  four  individuals?  I could  say  much 
about  this  treaty,  but  I will  not,  at  this  time.  It  has  been  the  origin  of  all  our  difficulties. 


1.  Summarize  the  attitude  with  which  the  author  considers  the  arrival  of  expansionist  Americans? 
How  do  his  opinions  change  at  first  after  meeting  the  American  "chief"? 

2.  Characterize  American  treatment  of  the  Indians  as  it  is  described  in  this  document.  Give  evidence 
from  the  text  to  support  your  conclusions. 
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10-11  A French  Traveler  Reports  on  American  Society  (1835) 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  a young  aristocratic  Frenchman  who  in  1831  accompanied  French  publicist 
Gustave  Auguste  de  Beaumont  de  la  Bonniniere  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  study  the  penal  system 
there.  After  returning  to  France  in  1832,  Tocqueville  wrote  Democracy  in  America,  a two-volume  study 
of  the  American  people  and  their  political  institutions.  Published  in  1835,  the  book  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  insightful  studies  of  American  life. 

Source:  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  Volume  2 (American  Studies  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Hypertexts) 

http://xroads.virginia.edu/~HYPER/DETOC/ch2_05.htm 

I DO  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  political  associations  by  the  aid  of  which  men  endeavor  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
despotic  action  of  a majority  or  against  the  aggressions  of  regal  power.  That  subject  I have  already  treated.  If  each  citizen 
did  not  learn,  in  proportion  as  he  individually  becomes  more  feeble  and  consequently  more  incapable  of  preserving  his 
freedom  single-handed,  to  combine  with  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it,  it  is  clear  that  tyranny  would 
unavoidably  increase  together  with  equality. 

Only  those  associations  that  are  formed  in  civil  life  without  reference  to  political  objects  are  here  referred  to.  The 
political  associations  that  exist  in  the  United  States  are  only  a single  feature  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  assemblage  of  asso- 
ciations in  that  country.  Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions  constantly  form  associations.  They  have 
not  only  commercial  and  manufacturing  companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations  of  a thousand  other  kinds,  reli- 
gious, moral,  serious,  futile,  general  or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The  Americans  make  associations  to  give  enter- 
tainments, to  found  seminaries,  to  build  inns,  to  construct  churches,  to  diffuse  books,  to  send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes; 
in  this  manner  they  found  hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  If  it  is  proposed  to  inculcate  some  truth  or  to  foster  some  feeling 
by  the  encouragement  of  a great  example,  they  form  a society.  Wherever  at  the  head  of  some  new  undertaking  you  see  the 
government  in  France,  or  a man  of  rank  in  England,  in  the  United  States  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an  association. 

I met  with  several  kinds  of  associations  in  America  of  which  I confess  I had  no  previous  notion;  and  I have  often 
admired  the  extreme  skill  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  succeed  in  proposing  a common  object  for  the 
exertions  of  a great  many  men  and  in  inducing  them  voluntarily  to  pursue  it. 

I have  since  traveled  over  England,  from  which  the  Americans  have  taken  some  of  their  laws  and  many  of  their 
customs;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  principle  of  association  was  by  no  means  so  constantly  or  adroitly  used  in  that 
country.  The  English  often  perform  great  things  singly,  whereas  the  Americans  form  associations  for  the  smallest  under- 
takings. It  is  evident  that  the  former  people  consider  association  as  a powerful  means  of  action,  but  the  latter  seem  to 
regard  it  as  the  only  means  they  have  of  acting. 

Thus  the  most  democratic  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  that  in  which  men  have,  in  our  time,  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection  the  art  of  pursuing  in  common  the  object  of  their  common  desires  and  have  applied  this  new  science  to 
the  greatest  number  of  purposes.  Is  this  the  result  of  accident,  or  is  there  in  reality  any  necessary  connection  between  the 
principle  of  association  and  that  of  equality? 

Aristocratic  communities  always  contain,  among  a multitude  of  persons  who  by  themselves  are  powerless,  a small 
number  of  powerful  and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom  can  achieve  great  undertakings  single-handed.  In  aristocratic 
societies  men  do  not  need  to  combine  in  order  to  act,  because  they  are  strongly  held  together.  Every  wealthy  and  powerful 
citizen  constitutes  the  head  of  a permanent  and  compulsory  association,  composed  of  all  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him 
or  whom  he  makes  subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

Among  democratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are  independent  and  feeble;  they  can  do  hardly  anything 
by  themselves,  and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his  fellow  men  to  lend  him  their  assistance.  They  all,  therefore,  become  pow- 
erless if  they  do  not  learn  voluntarily  to  help  one  another.  If  men  living  in  democratic  countries  had  no  right  and  no  incli- 
nation to  associate  for  political  purposes,  their  independence  would  be  in  great  jeopardy,  but  they  might  long  preserve  their 
wealth  and  their  cultivation:  whereas  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  forming  associations  in  ordinary  life,  civilization 
itself  would  be  endangered.  A people  among  whom  individuals  lost  the  power  of  achieving  great  things  single-handed, 
without  acquiring  the  means  of  producing  them  by  united  exertions,  would  soon  relapse  into  barbarism. 

Unhappily,  the  same  social  condition  that  renders  associations  so  necessary  to  democratic  nations  renders  their  for- 
mation more  difficult  among  those  nations  than  among  all  others.  When  several  members  of  an  aristocracy  agree  to  com- 
bine, they  easily  succeed  in  doing  so;  as  each  of  them  brings  great  strength  to  the  partnership,  the  number  of  its  members 
may  be  very  limited;  and  when  the  members  of  an  association  are  limited  in  number,  they  may  easily  become  mutually 
acquainted,  understand  each  other,  and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do  not  occur  among  democratic 
nations,  where  the  associated  members  must  always  be  very  numerous  for  their  association  to  have  any  power. 
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I am  aware  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend  that  the 
more  enfeebled  and  incompetent  the  citizens  become,  the  more  able  and  active  the  government  ought  to  be  rendered  in 
order  that  society  at  large  may  execute  what  individuals  can  no  longer  accomplish.  They  believe  this  answers  the  whole  dif- 
ficulty, but  I think  they  are  mistaken. 

A government  might  perform  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest  American  companies,  and  several  states,  members  of 
the  Union,  have  already  attempted  it;  but  what  political  power  could  ever  carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lesser  undertak- 
ings which  the  American  citizens  perform  every  day,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principle  of  association?  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  man  will  be  less  and  less  able  to  produce,  by  himself  alone,  the  commonest  nec- 
essaries of  life.  The  task  of  the  governing  power  will  therefore  perpetually  increase,  and  its  very  efforts  will  extend  it 
every  day.  The  more  it  stands  in  the  place  of  associations,  the  more  will  individuals,  losing  the  notion  of  combining 
together,  require  its  assistance:  these  are  causes  and  effects  that  unceasingly  create  each  other.  Will  the  administration  of 
the  country  ultimately  assume  the  management  of  all  the  manufactures  which  no  single  citizen  is  able  to  carry  on?  And  if 
a time  at  length  arrives  when,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of  landed  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infi- 
nite number  of  parcels,  so  that  it  can  be  cultivated  only  by  companies  of  tillers  will  it  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plow?  The  morals  and  the  intelligence  of  a democratic  people  would 
be  as  much  endangered  as  its  business  and  manufactures  if  the  government  ever  wholly  usurped  the  place  of  private  com- 
panies. Feelings  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  heart  is  enlarged,  and  the  human  mind  is  developed  only  by  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  men  upon  one  another.  I have  shown  that  these  influences  are  almost  null  in  democratic  countries;  they  must 
therefore  be  artificially  created,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  associations. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  community  adopt  a new  opinion  or  conceive  a new  sentiment,  they  give  it  a sta- 
tion, as  it  were,  beside  themselves,  upon  the  lofty  platform  where  they  stand;  and  opinions  or  sentiments  so  conspicuous  to  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  are  easily  introduced  into  the  minds  or  hearts  of  all  around.  In  democratic  countries  the  governing  power 
alone  is  naturally  in  a condition  to  act  in  this  manner,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  action  is  always  inadequate,  and  often  dan- 
gerous. A government  can  no  more  be  competent  to  keep  alive  and  to  renew  the  circulation  of  opinions  and  feelings  among  a 
great  people  than  to  manage  all  the  speculations  of  productive  industry.  No  sooner  does  a government  attempt  to  go  beyond  its 
political  sphere  and  to  enter  upon  this  new  track  than  it  exercises,  even  unintentionally,  an  insupportable  tyranny;  for  a gov- 
ernment can  only  dictate  strict  rules,  the  opinions  which  it  favors  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  it  is  never  easy  to  discriminate 
between  its  advice  and  its  commands.  Worse  still  will  be  the  case  if  the  government  really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventing 
all  circulation  of  ideas;  it  will  then  stand  motionless  and  oppressed  by  the  heaviness  of  voluntary  torpor.  Governments,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  the  only  active  powers;  associations  ought,  in  democratic  nations,  to  stand  in  lieu  of  those  powerful  private 
individuals  whom  the  equality  of  conditions  has  swept  away. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  taken  up  an  opinion  or  a feeling  which  they  wish  to 
promote  in  the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual  assistance;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  one  another  out,  they  combine.  From 
that  moment  they  are  no  longer  isolated  men,  but  a power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions  serve  for  an  example  and  whose  lan- 
guage is  listened  to.  The  first  time  I heard  in  the  United  States  that  a hundred  thousand  men  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to 
abstain  from  spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a joke  than  a serious  engagement,  and  I did  not  at  once  perceive 
why  these  temperate  citizens  could  not  content  themselves  with  drinking  water  by  their  own  firesides.  I at  last  understood  that 
these  hundred  thousand  Americans,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  drunkenness  around  them,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  patronize 
temperance. 

They  acted  in  just  the  same  way  as  a man  of  high  rank  who  should  dress  very  plainly  in  order  to  inspire  the 
humbler  orders  with  a contempt  of  luxury.  It  is  probable  that  if  these  hundred  thousand  men  had  lived  in  France,  each  of 
them  would  singly  have  memorialized  the  government  to  watch  the  public  houses  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deserving  of  our  attention  than  the  intellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America. 
The  political  and  industrial  associations  of  that  country  strike  us  forcibly;  but  the  others  elude  our  observation,  or  if  we  dis- 
cover them,  we  understand  them  imperfectly  because  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  they  are  as  necessary  to  the  American  people  as  the  former,  and  perhaps  more  so.  In  democratic 
countries  the  science  of  association  is  the  mother  of  science;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest  depends  upon  the  progress  it  has 
made. 

Among  the  laws  that  mle  human  societies  there  is  one  which  seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all  others. 
If  men  are  to  remain  civilized  or  to  become  so,  the  art  of  associating  together  must  grow  and  improve  in  the  same  ratio  in 
which  the  equality  of  conditions  is  increased. 


1.  According  to  de  Tocqueville,  what  social  conditions  render  "associations"  necessary  in  a 
democracy?  Do  you  think  his  conclusions  are  applicable  today? 

2.  How  do  the  social  reforms  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  serve  to  demonstrate  de  Tocqueville's 
point? 
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10-12  Female  Industry  Association,  from  the  New  York  Herald  (1845) 

The  wide  variety  of  industrial  trades  in  which  women  worked  is  demonstrated  in  this  document  along 
with  the  appalling  conditions  under  which  they  worked  and  the  terrible  wage  they  received.  This  early 
meeting  was  an  effort  to  band  together  to  improve  wages  and  conditions.  The  condescending  tone  of 
the  newspaper  demonstrates  that  difficulty  of  their  efforts. 

Seldom  or  never  did  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  Hall  contain  such  an  array  of  beauty  under  suffering,  together  with 
common  sense  and  good  order,  as  it  did  yesterday,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  female  industrial  classes,  in  their 
endeavors  to  remedy  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  under  which  they  labor,  and,  for  some  time  past,  have  labored.  At  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  adjourned  meeting,  four  o’clock,  about  700  females,  generally  of  the  most  interesting  age  and  appearance, 
were  assembled;  and,  after  a trifling  delay,  a young  lady  stepped  forward,  and  in  rather  a low,  diffident  tone,  moved  that 
Miss  Gray  take  the  Chair,  which,  having  been  put  and  carried  in  the  usual  business-like  way- 

Miss  Gray  (a  young  woman,  neatly  dressed,  of  some  22  or  24  years  of  age,  fair  complexion,  interesting,  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  cast  of  countenance)  came  forward  from  the  back  part  of  the  room.  She  proceeded  to  make  a few  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  objects  of  their  movements  and  intentions,  and  stated  that,  finding  the  class  she  belonged  to  were 
unable  to  support  themselves,  honestly  and  respectably,  by  their  industry,  under  the  present  prices  they  received  for  their 
work,  had,  therefore,  come  to  the  determination  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  something  better,  by  appealing  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  showing  the  amount  of  sufferings  under  which  they  at  present  labored.  She  then  went  on  to  give  instances  of 
what  wages  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  in  different  branches  of  the  business  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  men- 
tioned several  employers  by  name  who  only  paid  them  from  $.10  to  $.18  per  day;  others,  who  were  proficient  in  the  busi- 
ness, after  12  or  14  hours  hard  labor,  could  only  get  about  $.25  per  day;  one  employer  offered  them  $.20  per  day,  and  said 
that  if  they  did  not  take  it,  he  would  obtain  girls  from  Connecticut  who  would  work  for  less  even  than  what  he  offered.  The 
only  employer  who  had  done  them  justice  was  Mr.  Beck,  of  Fourteenth  street,  who  only  allowed  his  girls  to  be  out  about 
two  hours,  when  he  complied  with  their  reasonable  demands.  He  was  a man  who  was  worthy  of  the  thanks  of  every  girl 
present,  and  they  wished  him  health,  wealth,  and  happiness.  How  was  it  possible  that  on  such  an  income  they  could  sup- 
port themselves  decently  and  honestly,  let  alone  supporting  widowed  mothers,  and  some  two,  three,  or  four  helpless 
brothers  and  sisters,  which  many  of  them  had.  Pieces  of  work  for  which  they  last  year  got  seven  shillings,  this  year  they 
could  only  get  three  shillings. 

A female  stepped  forward  . . . and  enquired  if  the  association  was  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  business,  or  was 
it  open  to  all  who  were  suffering  under  like  privations  and  injustice? 

The  Chairwoman  observed  that  it  was  opened  to  all  who  were  alike  oppressed,  and  it  was  only  by  a firm  coop- 
eration they  could  accomplish  what  they  were  laboring  for. 

Another  female  of  equally  interesting  appearance  (Mrs.  Storms)  then  came  forward  and  said  that  it  was  necessary 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  party  should  be  distinctly  understood,  particularly  by  those  who  were  immediately  inter- 
ested; their  own  position  should  be  fully  known.  If  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  market  was  greater  than  the  demand,  it  fol- 
lowed as  a matter  of  course  that  they  could  not  control  the  prices;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  those  present  to  look 
around  them  and  see  into  what  other  channels  they  could  turn  their  industry  with  advantage.  There  were  many  branches  of 
business  in  which  men  were  employed  that  they  could  as  well  fill.  Let  them  memorialize  the  merchants  in  the  dry  goods 
department,  for  instance,  and  show  them  this  also.  That  there  were  hundreds  of  females  in  this  city  who  were  able  to  keep 
the  books  as  well  as  any  man  in  it.  There  were  various  other  branches  of  business  in  which  men  were  employed  for  which 
females  alone  were  suitable  and  intended.  Let  these  men  go  to  the  fields  and  seek  their  livelihood  as  men  ought  to  do,  and 
leave  the  females  their  legitimate  employment.  There  were  the  drapers  also,  and  a number  of  other  branches  of  trade  in 
which  females  could  be  as  well  if  not  better  and  more  properly  employed.  By  these  means,  some  thousands  would  be 
afforded  employment  in  branches  much  more  valuable  to  themselves  and  the  community  generally.  She  then  proceeded  to 
recommend  those  present  to  be  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  not  to  ask  for  more  than  the  circumstances  of  trade  would 
warrant,  for  if  they  acted  otherwise,  it  would  tend  to  their  more  ultimate  ruin.  Under  present  circumstances,  a very  few 
years  broke  down  their  constitutions,  and  they  had  no  other  resource  but  the  alms-house,  and  what  could  bring  this  about 
sooner  than  the  bread  and  water  diet  and  rough  shelter,  which  many  of  them  at  present  were  obliged  to  put  up  with. 

The  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting  were  then  read  and  approved  of. 

A number  of  delegates  from  the  following  trades  entered  their  names  to  act  as  a Committee  to  regulate  future  pro- 
ceedings: tailoresses,  plain  and  coarse  sewing,  shirt  makers,  book-folders  and  stitchers,  cap  makers,  straw  workers,  dress 
makers,  crimpers,  fringe  and  lace  makers,  &c. 
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The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  agreed  to: 

Whereas,  the  young  women  attached  to  the  different  trades  in  the  city  of  New  York,  having  toiled  a long  time  for  a 
remuneration  totally  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  feeling  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  assertion,  that  “the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,’'  have  determined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  asserting  their  rights  against 
unjust  and  mercenary  employers.  It  must  be  remembered  by  those  to  whom  we  address  ourselves,  that  our  object  is 
not  extortion;  our  desire,  not  to  reap  advantages  which  will  be  denied  to  our  employers.  The  boon  we  ask  is  founded 
upon  right,  alone!  The  high  prices  demanded  by  tradesmen  for  their  goods  renders  them  amply  able  to  advance 
wages  to  a standard,  which,  while  it  obviates  the  present  cause  of  complaint,  will  render  laborers  only  the  more 
cheerful  at  their  work,  and  still  more  earnest  and  willing  to  serve  their  employers.  The  scarcity  of  employment,  and 
the  low  rates  of  pay  which  have  so  long  prevailed,  have,  undoubtedly  driven  many  virtuous  females  to  courses 
which  might,  otherwise,  have  been  avoided.  Many  of  the  female  operatives  of  this  city  have  families  dependent 
upon  their  exertions;  aged  fathers  and  mothers-young  brothers-helpless  sisters,  who,  but  for  their  exertions,  must 
inevitably  starve,  or  betake  themselves  to  that  scarcely  less  horrible  alternative-the  poor  house!  Such  a picture  is 
enough  to  bestir  the  most  inert  to  active  exertion;  the  love  of  life  is  a passion  inherent  in  us  all,  and  we  feel  persuaded 
that  we  need  no  better  excuse  for  the  movement  to  which  the  glaring  injustice  of  our  employers  has  driven  us!  . . . 


1.  What  gender  inequalities  and  difficulties  are  noted  in  these  minutes?  What  solutions  are  proposed 
and  discussed? 

2.  Summarize  the  resolutions  that  are  finally  made. 
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11-1  Joshua  and  Sally  Wilson  Letters  to  George  Wilson  (1823) 

These  letters,  from  George  Wilson's  father,  Joshua,  and  his  sister  Sally,  offer  advice  on  courtship  and  illu- 
minate the  expectations  placed  on  young  men  during  this  period-to  act  as  breadwinners  and  be  the 
heads  of  their  families,  while  young  women  were  expected  to  stay  in  their  separate  sphere-the  home-and 
take  care  of  domestic  affairs.  In  earlier  periods,  the  work  of  an  entire  family  contributed  to  a family's  eco- 
nomic survival,  but  in  an  industrializing  society  men  worked  outside  the  home,  for  money,  and  women's 
home-work  became  less  economically  significant. 

From  Donald  M.  Scott  and  Bernard  Wishy,  Americas  Families,  A Documentary  Flistory  (Chicago:  Dorsey 

Press,  1988). 

November  23,  1823 

We  presume  you  are  already  informed  that  your  letter  of  the  28th  was  duly  received.  The  delicate  and  important 
subject  suggested  for  our  consideration  form  a sufficient  reason  for  some  delay  that  we  might  not  give  advice  in  a matter 
of  such  moment  without  meditation,  prayer,  and  serious  conference.  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  for  us  to  attempt  to 
restrain  the  lawful  and  laudable  desires  of  our  children,  all  we  ought  to  do  is  to  endeavor  to  direct  and  regulate  their  inno- 
cent wishes  and  curb  and  conquer  those  which  are  vicious.  Nor  are  we  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  which  frequently 
result  from  virtuous  love  and  honorable  wedlock.  But  there  is  a time  for  all  things,  and  such  are  the  fixed  laws  of  nature 
that  things  are  only  beautiful  and  useful  when  they  occupy  their  own  time  and  place.  Premature  love  and  marriage  are  often 
blighted  by  the  frosts  of  adversity  and  satiety  leaving  hasty  lovers  to  droop  in  the  meridian  of  life  and  drag  out  a miser- 
able existence  under  the  withering  influence  of  disappointment  and  disgust....  We  do  not  say  you  have  been  hasty  but  we 
wish  you  to  reflect  seriously  upon  this  question.  Is  not  the  whole  affair  premature?  We  know  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation that  schemes  which  appear  reasonable  and  desirable  at  the  age  of  twenty  wear  a very  different  aspect  at  twenty  five. 
We  think  it  probable  that  greater  maturity,  more  experience  in  business  and  a larger  acquaintance  with  the  world  might 
change  your  views  and  feelings.  Besides  we  are  not  sure  that  you  have  sufficiently  considered  the  weighty  responsibility. 
We  feel  no  disposition  to  place  any  insuperable  barrier  in  your  way.  Our  advice  is  that  you  give  the  subject  that  consider- 
ation which  its  importance  demands,  that  you  unite  with  us  in  praying  for  divine  direction,  that  every  thing  be  done  delib- 
erately, decently,  orderly,  honorably,  and  devoutly. 

[Joshua  Wilson] 

December  9,  1823 

Your  letter  of  Nov  18  has  been  duly  received.  On  its  contents  we  have  meditated  with  deep  solicitude....  You  seem  confi- 
dent that  your  decision  is  not  premature  nor  hasty.  Here  we  feel  compelled  to  demur  and  beg  you  to  weigh  the  matter  again. 
You  express  a hope  that  before  great  length  of  time  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  Miss  B much  to  our  satis- 
faction. Dear  George,  it  will  not  be  any  satisfaction  to  us  to  see  you  place  a lady  in  a more  precarious  condition  than  you 
found  her  and  this  we  are  sure  would  be  the  case  if  marriage  with  this  young  lady  should  take  place  shortly.  We  must 
remind  you  of  a pledge  given  in  your  former  letter  and  insist  upon  its  obligation,  that  you  marry  no  woman  without  the 
prospect  of  supporting  her  in  a suitable  manner.  Think  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  has  been  educated,  of  the  circle 
of  society  in  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  move,  of  her  delicate  constitution  and  refined  sensibility  and  then  imagine 
to  yourself  her  disappointment  upon  entering  into  a poor  dependent  family  occupying  an  indifferent  tenement  without  the 
means  of  affording  a comfortable  lodging  or  decently  accommodating  her  friends.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  see  you  in 
the  agreeable  aspect  of  the  scholar  and  a gentleman  and  she 

has  seen  your  father  also  in  flattering  circumstances....  We  do  not  say  things  to  discourage  you  but  to  show  you  the  neces- 
sity of  prudence  in  your  plans,  diligence  in  your  studies  and  such  application  to  business  as  will  afford  a reasonable 
prospect  of  success  before  you  become  the  head  of  a family. 

Sally  Wilson 


1.  Summarize  the  advice  given  to  the  young  man  considering  marriage?  What  should  be  the  young 
man's  primary  concern? 

2.  What  social  expectations  are  revealed  in  these  letters? 
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11-2  Lyman  Beecher,  Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance  (1828) 

The  patriarch  of  what  would  become  a very  influential  American  family,  Lyman  Beecher  was  educated 
at  Yale  and  become  a minister  in  several  churches  before  coming  to  Boston  in  1826.  He  started 
preaching  revivals  with  intemperance  a major  theme.  He  saw  drunkenness  as  the  primary  sin  of  America 
and  became  a noted  speaker  for  temerence.  He  later  become  the  President  of  Lane  Seminary  in  Cincin- 
nati where  his  "new  school"  Calvinism  came  into  conflict  with  the  old  school.  Beecher  was  a leading 
figure  in  the  Second  Great  Awakening. 

But  of  all  the  ways  to  hell,  which  the  feet  of  deluded  mortals  tread,  that  of  the  intemperate  is  the  most  dreary  and  terrific. 
The  demand  for  artificial  stimulus  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  healthful  aliment,  is  like  the  rage  of  thirst,  and  the  ravenous 
demand  of  famine.  It  is  famine:  for  the  artificial  excitement  has  become  as  essential  now  to  strength  and  cheerfulness,  as 
simple  nutrition  once  was.  But  nature,  taught  by  habit  to  require  what  once  she  did  not  need,  demands  gratification  now 
with  a decision  inexorable  as  death,  and  to  most  men  as  irresistible.  The  denial  is  a living  death.  The  stomach,  the  head, 
the  heart,  and  arteries,  and  veins,  and  every  muscle,  and  every  nerve,  feel  the  exhaustion,  and  the  restless,  unutterable 
wretchedness  which  puts  out  the  light  of  life,  and  curtains  the  heavens,  and  carpets  the  earth  with  sackcloth.  All  these  vari- 
eties of  sinking  nature,  call  upon  the  wretched  man  with  trumpet  tongue,  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  raise  the  ebbing  tide 
of  life,  by  the  application  of  the  cause  which  produced  these  woes,  and  after  a momentary  alleviation  will  produce  them 
again  with  deeper  terrors,  and  more  urgent  importunity;  for  the  repetition,  at  each  time  renders  the  darkness  deeper,  and  the 
torments  of  self-denial  more  irresistible  and  intolerable. 

At  length,  the  excitability  of  nature  flags,  and  stimulants  of  higher  power,  and  in  greater  quantities,  are  required 
to  rouse  the  impaired  energies  of  life,  until  at  length  the  whole  process  of  dilatory  murder,  and  worse  than  purgatorial  suf- 
fering, having  been  passed  over,  the  silver  cord  is  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  is  broken,  the  wheel  at  the  cistern  stops,  and  the 
dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it. 

These  sufferings,  however,  of  animal  nature,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  moral  agonies  which  convulse  the 
soul.  It  is  an  immortal  being  who  sins,  and  suffers;  and  as  his  earthly  house  dissolves,  he  is  approaching  the  judgment  seat, 
in  anticipation  of  a miserable  eternity.  He  feels  his  captivity,  and  in  anguish  of  spirit  clanks  his  chains  and  cries  for  help. 
Conscience  thunders,  remorse  goads,  and  as  the  gulf  opens  before  him,  he  recoils,  and  trembles,  and  weeps,  and  prays,  and 
resolves,  and  promises,  and  reforms,  and  “seeks  it  yet  again,”-again  resolves,  and  weeps,  and  prays,  and  “seeks  it  yet 
again!”  Wretched  man,  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a giant,  who  never  pities,  and  never  relaxes  his  iron  gripe. 
He  may  struggle,  but  he  is  in  chains.  He  may  cry  for  release,  but  it  comes  not;  and  lost!  lost!  may  be  inscribed  upon  the 
door  posts  of  his  dwelling. 

In  the  mean  time  these  paroxsyms  of  his  dying  moral  nature  decline,  and  a fearful  apathy,  the  harbinger  of  spiri- 
tual death,  comes  on.  His  resolution  fails,  and  his  mental  energy,  and  his  vigorous  enterprise;  and  nervous  irritation  and 
depression  ensue.  The  social  affections  lose  their  fulness  and  tenderness,  and  conscience  loses  its  power,  and  the  heart  its 
sensibility,  until  all  that  was  once  lovely  and  of  good  report,  retires  and  leaves  the  wretch  abandoned  to  the  appetites  of  a 
ruined  animal.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  reputation  expires,  business  falters  and  becomes  perplexed,  and  temptations  to 
drink  multiply  as  inclination  to  do  so  increases,  and  the  power  of  resistance  declines.  And  now  the  vortex  roars,  and  the 
struggling  victim  buffets  the  fiery  wave  with  feebler  stroke,  and  warning  supplication,  until  despair  flashes  upon  his  soul, 
and  with  an  outcry  that  pierces  the  heavens,  he  ceases  to  strive,  and  disappears.  . . . 

Upon  national  industry  the  effects  of  intemperance  are  manifest  and  mischievous. 

The  results  of  national  industry  depend  on  the  amount  of  well-directed  intellectual  and  physical  power.  But  intem- 
perance paralyses  and  prevents  both  these  springs  of  human  action. 

In  the  inventory  of  national  loss  by  intemperance,  may  be  set  down-the  labor  prevented  by  indolence,  by  debility, 
by  sickness,  by  quarrels  and  litigation,  by  gambling  and  idleness,  by  mistakes  and  misdirected  effort,  by  improvidence  and 
wastefulness,  and  by  the  shortened  date  of  human  life  and  activity.  Little  wastes  in  great  establishments  constantly  occur- 
ring may  defeat  the  energies  of  a mighty  capital.  But  where  the  intellectual  and  muscular  energies  are  raised  to  the  working 
point  daily  by  ardent  spirits,  until  the  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  arts  of  a nation  move  on  by  the  power  of  artificial 
stimulus,  that  moral  power  cannot  be  maintained,  which  will  guaranty  fidelity,  and  that  physical  power  cannot  be  preserved 
and  well  directed,  which  will  ensure  national  prosperity.  The  nation  whose  immense  enterprise  is  thrust  forward  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  ardent  spirits,  cannot  ultimately  escape  debility  and  bankruptcy.  . . . 

The  prospect  of  a destitute  old  age,  or  of  a suffering  family,  no  longer  troubles  the  vicious  portion  of  our  com- 
munity. They  drink  up  their  daily  earnings,  and  bless  God  for  the  poor-house,  and  begin  to  look  upon  it  as,  of  right,  the 
drunkard’s  home,  and  contrive  to  arrive  thither  as  early  as  idleness  and  excess  will  give  them  a passport  to  this  sinecure 
of  vice.  Thus  is  the  insatiable  destroyer  of  industry  marching  through  the  land,  rearing  poor-houses,  and  augmenting  tax- 
ation: night  and  day,  with  sleepless  activity,  squandering  property,  cutting  the  sinews  of  industry,  undermining  vigor,  engen- 
dering disease,  paralysing  intellect,  impairing  moral  principle,  cutting  short  the  date  of  life,  and  rolling  up  a national  debt, 
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invisible,  but  real  and  terrific  as  the  debt  of  England:  continually  transferring  larger  and  larger  bodies  of  men,  from  the  class 
of  contributors  to  the  national  income,  to  the  class  of  worthless  consumers.  . . . 

The  effects  of  intemperance  upon  civil  liberty  may  not  be  lightly  passed  over. 

It  is  admitted  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  pillars  of  republican  institutions,  and  that  the  illumination  of 
schools,  and  the  moral  power  of  religious  institutions,  are  indispensable  to  produce  this  intelligence  and  virtue. 

But  who  are  found  so  uniformly  in  the  ranks  of  irreligion  as  the  intemperate?  Who  like  these  violate  the  Sabbath, 
and  set  their  mouth  against  the  heavens-neglecting  the  education  of  their  families-and  corrupting  their  morals?  Almost  the 
entire  amount  of  national  ignorance  and  crime  is  the  offspring  of  intemperance.  Throughout  the  land,  the  intemperate  are 
hewing  down  the  pillars,  and  undermining  the  foundations  of  our  national  edifice.  Legions  have  besieged  it,  and  upon  every 
gate  the  battle-axe  rings;  and  still  the  sentinels  sleep. 

Should  the  evil  advance  as  it  has  done,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  community,  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  nation,  will  be  contaminated;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  right  of  suf- 
frage becomes  the  engine  of  self-destruction.  For  the  laboring  classes  constitute  an  immense  majority,  and  when  these  are 
perverted  by  intemperance,  ambition  needs  no  better  implements  with  which  to  dig  the  grave  of  our  liberties,  and  entomb 
our  glory. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  interest,  ambition,  fear,  and  indolence,  that  one  violent  partisan,  with  a handful  of  disci- 
plined troops,  may  overrule  the  influence  of  five  hundred  temperate  men,  who  act  without  concert.  Already  is  the  dispo- 
sition to  temporize,  to  tolerate,  and  even  to  court  the  intemperate,  too  apparent,  on  account  of  the  apprehended  retribution 
of  their  perverted  suffrage.  The  whole  power  of  law,  through  the  nation,  sleeps  in  the  statute  book,  and  until  public  senti- 
ment is  roused  and  concentrated,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  execution  is  possible. 

Where  is  the  city,  town,  or  village,  in  which  the  laws  are  not  openly  violated,  and  where  is  the  magistracy  that 
dares  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  against  the  vending  or  drinking  of  ardent  spirits?  Here  then  an  aristocracy  of  bad  influ- 
ence has  already  risen  up,  which  bids  defiance  to  law,  and  threatens  the  extirpation  of  civil  liberty.  As  intemperance 
increases,  the  power  of  taxation  will  come  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  men  of  intemperate  habits  and  desperate  for- 
tunes; of  course  the  laws  gradually  will  become  subservient  to  the  debtor,  and  less  efficacious  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
property.  This  will  be  a vital  stab  to  liberty-to  the  security  of  which  property  is  indispensable.  For  money  is  the  sinew  of 
war-and  when  those  who  hold  the  property  of  a nation  cannot  be  protected  in  their  rights,  they  will  change  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, peaceably  if  they  may,  by  violence  if  they  must. 


1.  Identify  the  physical  effects  of  intemperance  discussed  in  this  sermon.  What  is  the  ultimate  end  of  a 
lack  of  temperance?  Compare  these  effects  to  the  "moral  agonies"  that  are  alleged  to  be  the  results 
of  intemperance.  How  does  intemperance  affect  man's  spirit? 

2.  What  affect  does  intemperance  have  on  industry,  society,  and  civil  Liberty?  In  what  way  is  this 
sermon  a plea  for  personal  improvement  as  well  as  an  attempt  at  wide  social  reform  for  the 
common  good? 
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11-3  "Early  Habits  of  Industry,"  The  Mother's  Magazine  (1834) 

This  document  reveals  the  importance  of  business,  industry  and  the  reforming  impulse  of  the  mid  19th 
century.  It  calls  on  mothers  to  instill  early  habits  of  industry  that  will  create  successful  children  and 
adults. 

If,  as  a distinguished  writer  has  observed,  “Man  is  a bundle  of  habits,”  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a subject  to  which  maternal 
influence  should  be  more  unceasingly  directed,  than  the  early  formation  of  right  habits.  And  probably  there  is  no  one  habit 
more  important  in  a character  formed  for  usefulness,  than  that  of  industry  and  regular  application  to  business. 

This  habit  should  be  commenced  at  a very  early  period;  long  before  the  little  ones  can  be  very  profitable  from  the 
fruits  of  their  industry.  I know  it  is  often  alleged  that  the  labour  and  care  of  teaching  young  children  various  useful  employ- 
ments, is  greater  than  all  the  benefits  which  may  be  expected  to  result.  But  this,  I believe,  is  a fact  only  in  regard  to  a few 
of  their  first  lessons. 

I have  a friend,  who  is  both  a gentleman  and  a scholar.  For  the  sake  of  employment,  his  father  required  his  little 
son,  from  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  to  copy  all  his  letters.  I have  often  heard  this  friend  ascribe  his  business  talent,  which, 
in  regard  to  despatch,  punctuality,  and  order,  is  seldom  equalled,  to  his  father’s  unremitting  efforts,  to  keep  him,  at  stated 
intervals,  regularly  employed. 

In  the  formation  of  character,  I had  almost  said,  habits  are  every  thing.  Could  the  whole  amount  of  knowledge, 
which  a young  man  has  acquired,  just  entering  professional  life,  after  nine  years  laborious  preparatory  study,  have  been  at 
once  imparted  to  his  mind,  without  any  effort  on  his  part,  the  value  to  him  would  be  immeasurably  less  than  the  slow 
process  by  which  it  was  acquired.  The  mental  discipline,  the  intellectual  habits,  are  worth  even  more  to  him  than  the 
knowledge  gained. 

But  the  importance  of  a habit  may  perhaps  be  best  ascertained  by  its  practical  result.  We  refer  mothers  to  the 
annals  of  great  and  good  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  who  have  been  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  By  attention  to  their 
early  history,  it  will  be  found,  that  their  learning  and  talents  are  not  merely  the  effects  of  genius,  as  many  suppose,  but  are 
the  precious  fruits  of  which  industry  and  persevering  application  were  the  early  bud.  The  Bible  furnishes  impressive  exam- 
ples on  this  subject.  Adam  in  a state  of  innocence,  was  required  to  “dress  the  garden,  and  to  keep  it.” 

The  glorified  beings  in  heaven  rest  not  day  nor  night.  It  is  said  of  the  great  exemplar  of  the  Christian,  that  “he  went 
about  doing  good.”  We  are  both  instructed  and  warned  by  such  scripture  passages  as  the  following:  Ex.  xx.  9.  Eccl.  ix.  10: 
v.  12.  Prov.  xxiv.  30-34:  xx.  4.  Ezekiel  x.  49.  Rom.  xii.  11.  2 Thess.  v.  10-12.  Rev.  vii.  15. 

When  habits  of  industry  and  personal  effort  have  been  faithfully  cherished,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  cultivate  those 
of  benevolence  and  self-denial.  Children  should  be  early  encouraged  and  induced  to  contribute  to  the  various  institutions 
of  benevolence  in  our  country;  but  let  it  never  be  done  without  an  effort,  and  a sacrifice,  on  their  part.  They  should  be  made 
to  feel,  with  David,  that  “they  will  not  offer  to  the  Lord  a sacrifice  which  costs  them  nothing.” 

It  is  a principle  which  they  may  easily  apprehend,  and  one  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  forming  their  future 
characters.  At  a very  early  age  they  can  be  made  to  understand  something  of  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  heathen  world;  and 
when  their  sympathies  are  excited,  instruct  them  in  what  manner  they  may  begin  to  aid  in  sending  abroad  the  blessings  of 
salvation. 

Mothers  may  encourage  their  little  ones  to  resolve  how  much  they  will  endeavour  to  earn  in  this  way,  and  for  such 
purposes  in  a year.  Let  a little  book  of  accounts  be  prepared  for  them,  in  which  all  their  little  earnings  shall  regularly  be 
entered,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  let  them  keep  these  accounts  themselves.  In  this  way,  several  useful  habits  may  be 
associated, -children  may  be  thus  early  taught  that  money  is  valuable,  rather  as  enabling  them  to  do  good,  than  as  a means 
of  selfish  or  sensual  gratification. 

The  want  of  suitable  regular  employment  for  children,  particularly  for  boys,  is  an  evil  extensively  felt  and 
deplored,  especially  by  men  in  professional  life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities  and  populous  villages.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  one  class  of  persons  in  our  country,  so  highly  favored  in  this  particular  as  farmers',  and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  bless- 
ings of  their  condition,  of  which  I fear  they  are  not  sufficiently  aware,  to  be  suitably  grateful. 

But  in  respect  to  others,  a remedy  must  be  supplied,  or  their  children  will  be  ruined.  If  all  other  resources  fail,  it 
is  better  to  consider  a regular  portion  of  each  day  as  “a  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a time  to  gather  stones  together,”  to 
be  again  dispersed  for  the  same  object,  rather  than  indulge  or  connive  at  habits  of  idleness. 

At  one  of  the  most  respectable  colleges  in  New-England,  the  President  and  Professors  have  had  the  wisdom  and 
precaution  for  a number  of  years,  regularly  to  send  their  sons,  during  a considerable  portion  of  each  year,  among  their 
friends  in  the  country,  to  labor  on  farms.  The  boys  themselves  are  delighted  with  the  plan,  and  all  the  judicious  commend 
it,  as  affording  the  most  healthful,  improving,  and  pleasant  employment.  And  probably  even  greater  attainments  are  made 
in  their  studies,  than  if  constantly  confined  in  school  the  whole  year.  And  perhaps  not  the  least  advantage  which  will 
result,  will  be  found  in  giving  to  them  an  athletic  frame,  and  a sound  and  vigorous  constitution. 
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But  in  respect  to  daughters,  the  evil  cannot  be  so  great.  The  domestic  duties  of  every  family  furnish  sufficient 
employment  to  give  a habit  of  industry  to  our  daughters.  And  with  these  duties,  it  is  disgraceful  for  any  young  lady  to  be 
wholly  unacquainted;  not  less  disgraceful,  certainly,  than  to  be  ignorant  of  her  alphabet;  if  the  value  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
estimated  by  its  practical  utility. 

Whenever  a young  lady  becomes  herself  the  mistress  of  a family,  no  matter  how  elevated  her  station  may  be, 
“looking  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household”  is  her  profession. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  physician,  or  the  pastor,  who  should  enter  upon  his  profession,  ignorant  of  the  duties 
it  involved,  because  he  was  rich  enough  to  employ  a substitute?  A knowledge  of  domestic  duties  in  its  various  branches  and 
operations,  are  indispensable  for  females,  and  mothers  are  held  responsible,  that  their  daughters  acquire  it,  by  a systematic 
and  thorough  course  of  training. 


1.  What  habits  are  said  to  be  most  useful?  How  is  the  encouragement  of  this  habit  beneficial  to  the 
growth  of  urban  America  and  the  rise  of  industry  and  commerce? 

2.  What  professional  skills  should  be  learned  by  boys?  How  do  these  skills  compare  or  contrast  with 
the  professional  skills  recommended  for  girls? 
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11-4  Charles  Finney,  "What  a Revival  of  Religion  Is"  (1835) 

Trained  as  a lawyer,  Charles  Grandison  Finney  became  one  of  the  most  influential  and  controversial 
leaders  of  the  Second  Great  Awakening.  He  was  based  at  first  in  New  York  where  urbanization  was 
taking  place.  Finney  welcomed  the  changes  and  preached  a gospel  of  personal  responsibility  that 
rejected  the  Calvinism  of  his  denomination.  Instead,  Finney  argued  for  progress  and  ambition  and  the 
power  of  the  individual,  all  of  which  made  him  a very  popular  figure  among  his  followers  and  very  dan- 
gerous one  to  the  orthodox  Presbyterians  who  saw  him  as  a heretic.  His  revivals,  however,  remained 
immensely  popular  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  successful  revivalists  of  his  generation. 

It  is  altogether  improbable  that  religion  will  ever  make  progress  among  heathen  nations  except  through  the  influence  of 
revivals.  The  attempt  is  now  making  to  do  it  by  education,  and  other  cautious  and  gradual  improvements.  But  so  long  as 
the  laws  of  mind  remain  what  they  are,  it  cannot  be  done  in  this  way.  There  must  be  excitement  sufficient  to  wake  up  the 
dormant  moral  powers,  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  degradation  and  sin.  And  precisely  so  far  as  our  own  land  approximately 
to  heathenism,  it  is  impossible  for  God  or  man  to  promote  religion  is  such  a state  of  things  but  by  powerful  excitements. - 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  this  has  always  been  the  way  in  which  God  has  done  it.  God  does  not  create  these  excite- 
ments, and  choose  this  method  to  promote  religion  for  nothing,  or  without  reason.  Where  mankind  are  so  reluctant  to 
obey  God,  they  will  not  obey  until  they  are  excited.  For  instance,  how  many  there  are  who  know  that  they  ought  to  be  reli- 
gious, but  they  are  afraid  if  they  become  pious  they  will  be  laughed  at  by  their  companions.  Many  are  wedded  to  idols, 
others  are  procrastinating  repentance,  until  they  are  settled  in  life,  or  until  they  have  secured  some  favorite  worldly  interest. 
Such  persons  never  will  give  up  their  false  shame,  or  relinquish  their  ambitious  schemes,  till  they  are  so  excited  that  they 
cannot  contain  themselves  any  longer.  . . . 

It  is  presupposed  that  the  church  is  sunk  down  in  a backslidden  state,  and  a revival  consists  in  the  return  of  the 
church  from  her  backsliding,  and  in  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

1.  A revival  always  includes  conviction  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  church.  Backslidden  professors  cannot  wake  up  and  begin 
right  away  in  the  service  of  God,  without  deep  searching  of  heart.  The  fountains  of  sin  need  to  be  broken  up.  In  a true 
revival,  Christians  are  always  brought  under  such  convictions;  they  see  their  sins  in  such  a light,  that  often  they  find 
it  impossible  to  maintain  a hope  of  their  acceptance  with  God.  It  does  not  always  go  to  that  extent;  but  there  are 
always,  in  a genuine  revival,  deep  convictions  of  sin,  and  often  cases  of  abandoning  all  hope. 

2.  Backslidden  Christians  will  be  brought  to  repentance.  A revival  is  nothing  else  than  a new  beginning  of  obedience  to 
God.  Just  as  the  case  of  a converted  sinner,  the  first  step  is  a deep  repentance,  a breaking  down  of  heart,  a getting  down 
into  the  dust  before  God,  with  deep  humility,  and  forsaking  of  sin. 

3.  Christians  will  have  their  fair  renewed.  While  they  are  in  their  backslidden  state  they  are  blind  to  the  state  of  sinners. 
Their  hearts  are  as  hard  as  marble.  The  truths  of  the  Bible  only  appear  like  a dream.  They  admit  it  to  be  all  true;  their 
conscience  and  their  judgment  assent  to  it;  but  their  faith  does  not  see  it  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  in  all  the  burning 
realities  of  eternity.  But  when  they  enter  into  a revival,  they  no  longer  see  men  as  trees  walking,  but  they  see  things 
in  that  strong  light  which  will  renew  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts.  This  will  lead  them  to  labor  zealously  to  bring 
others  to  him.  They  will  feel  grieved  that  others  do  not  love  God,  when  they  love  him  so  much.  And  they  will  set  them- 
selves feelingly  to  persuade  their  neighbors  to  give  him  their  heart.  So  their  love  to  men  will  be  renewed.  They  will 
be  filled  with  a tender  and  burning  love  for  souls.  They  will  have  a longing  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world.  They  will  be  in  agony  for  individuals  whom  they  want  to  have  saves;  their  friends,  relations,  enemies.  They  will 
not  only  be  urging  them  to  give  their  hearts  to  God,  but  they  will  carry  them  to  God  in  the  arms  of  faith,  and  with 
strong  crying  and  tears  beseech  God  to  have  mercy  on  them,  and  save  their  souls  from  endless  burning. 

4.  A revival  breaks  the  power  of  the  world  and  sin  over  Christians.  It  bring  them  to  such  vantage  ground  that  they  get  a 
fresh  I pulse  towards  heaven.  They  have  a new  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  new  desires  after  union  to  God;  and  the  charm 
of  the  world  is  broken,  and  the  power  of  sin  overcome. 

5.  When  the  churches  are  thus  awakened  and  reformed,  the  reformation  and  salvation  of  sinners  will  follow,  going 
through  the  same  stages  of  conviction,  repentance,  and  reformation.  Their  hearts  will  be  broken  down  and  changed. 
Very  often  the  most  abandoned  profligates  are  among  the  subjects.  Harlots,  and  drunkards,  infidels,  and  all  sorts  of 
abandoned  characters,  are  awakened  and  converted. 
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The  worst  part  of  human  society  are  softened,  and  reclaimed,  and  made  to  appear  as  lovely  specimens  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  . . . 

You  see  the  error  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  think  that  religion  can  be  better  promoted  in  the  world  without 
revivals,  and  who  are  disposed  to  give  up  all  efforts  to  produce  religious  excitements.  Because  there  are  evils  arising  in 
some  instances  out  of  great  excitements  on  the  subject  of  religion,  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  dispense  with  them 
altogether.  This  cannot,  and  must  not  be.  True,  there  is  danger  of  abuses.  In  cases  of  great  religious  as  well  as  all  other 
excitements,  more  for  less  incidental  evils  may  be  expected  of  course.  ...  So  in  revivals  of  religion,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  religion  cannot  be  promoted  to  any  considerable  extent  without  them. 


1.  What  is  Finney's  reasoning  to  support  his  statement  that  religion  only  makes  progress  through 
revivals? 

2.  Summarize  the  several  effects  of  a revival  as  proposed  by  Finney. 
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11-5  Temperance  and  the  Washingtonians  (1836) 

At  the  1836  spring  convention  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  the  society's  leadership  decided  the 
organization  should  promote  total  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  beverages.  This  step  required  an  entirely 
new  orientation  for  many  of  the  union's  members  who  had  chosen  moderation  over  complete  denial.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  many  individuals  were  not  ready  to  go  along  with  this  new  policy,  including 
wealthy  contributors  who  were  unwilling  to  forgo  wine.  As  a result,  the  temperance  movement  fell  upon 
lean  years.  By  1840,  many  reformers  were  wondering  what  could  be  done  to  restore  the  momentum  of 
the  years  preceding  1836.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  emergence  of  the  Washingtonian  movement. 

Source:  History  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous;  Text  and  Articles  on  the  Washingtonian  Temperance  Society: 

The  Foundation,  Progress  and  Principles  of  the  Washington  Temperance  Society  of  Baltimore,  1842. 

http://www.historyofaa.com/Washingtonians/wash1.html 

CHAPTER  I 

Foundation  of  the  Society 

The  5th  of  April,  1840,  was  an  eventful  day.  Influences  were  set  at  work  then,  which  have  been  developing  and  extending 
ever  since,  and  which  promise  to  accomplish  much  for  the  good  of  mankind.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  half  a dozen  men 
met  in  the  bar-room  of  a tavern  in  Baltimore.  They  had  often  met  there  before,  spent  their  hours  in  friendly  converse,  and 
mingled  in  the  mutual  drowning  of  care  in  the  bowl.  It  was  a place  of  usual  resort  to  them.  And  now  they  had  met  there 
as  before,  to  drink  together  from  the  poisonous  cup,  to  which  they  were  all  too  much  addicted.  Without  having  become  out- 
casts or  sots,  they  had  all  confessedly  suffered  severely  from  the  frequent  and  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, — suf- 
fered in  their  health,  suffered  in  their  estates,  suffered  in  their  families,  their  habits,  their  feelings  and  their  reputation. 

But  though  these  were  plain  men,  they  were  men  of  unusual  energy.  It  is  true  that  alcohol  had  made  its  ravages 
on  their  characters,  their  minds,  and  their  hearts.  But  the  energy  of  manhood  still  survived.  They  were  the  victims,  rather 
than  merely  the  votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  the  bowl.  They  were  in  business,  and  five  of  them  had  families.  They  cared  for 
their  business  and  loved  their  families.  They  had  all  started  out  in  life  when  young,  with  the  hopes  which  usually  beat  high 
in  the  hearts  of  youth  in  every  branch  of  business,  or  situation  in  life,  when  first  entering  upon  the  world.  For  a time  they 
ran  well.  Business  was  fair.  Friends  were  not  few.  They  had  married,  and  were  happy. 

Had  any  man  told  either  of  them  at  eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty  years  of  age,  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  would  find 
them  drunkards, — that,  like  thousands  around  them,  they  would  suffer  from  the  poison  of  the  serpent,  and  the  sting  of  the 
adder  in  the  cup,  they  would  have  laughed  the  insinuation  to  scorn,  and  honestly  too.  They  never  dreamed  then  of  being 
drunkards.  They  drank  moderately,  and  freely  too.  The  habits  of  society  at  that  time, — of  all  classes  of  society,  even  religious, 
sanctioned  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  drinks;  and  they  went  with  the  multitude  never  for  a moment  thinking  of  evil.  But  the 
love  of  drink  particularly  of  the  “social  glass,”  grew  upon  them  gradually  and  insensibly,  until  habit  was  fixed  and  appetite 
strong;  and  ere  they  had  suspected  it,  they  found  themselves  in  the  power  of  a monster,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  chains, — 
the  slaves  of  their  own  appetites.  And  now  they  frequented  the  public  taverns;  and  oft  at  night,  or  during  the  day,  and  even 
on  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  being  at  their  business,  or  with  their  families,  or  at  church,  they  were  to  be  found  at  the  Hotel  or 
Grogshop.  They  knew  it  was  wrong.  They  saw  the  evil;  they  felt  it;  they  lamented  it;  and  times  without  number  did  they 
promise  wife  and  friend  and  self,  that  they  would  drink  no  more.  They  were  sincere.  They  meant  to  be  sober.  But  at  some 
fatal  hour  they  would  take  one  glass  again,  “just  one  glass;”  and  they  found  themselves  as  powerless  and  debased  as  ever. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  we  have  introduced  them  to  the  reader,  that  these  six  men  were  once 
more  together  at  the  tavern.  Their  families  were  forsaken  at  home.  Their  business  for  the  day  was  done.  But  neither  was 
entirely  forgotten.  The  bar  with  its  temptations  was  near  them.  Their  habits  were  to  contend  with.  And  the  cravings  of  an 
unnatural  appetite  within  were  against  all  good  resolves.  But  these  men  had  not  lost  all  their  principle,  their  energy,  or  their 
feeling.  They  looked  to  their  homes,  and  they  saw  that  much  of  domestic  bliss,  which  should  gather  round  the  fireside,  was 
banished  by  the  inebriating  cup.  They  looked  to  their  business,  and  they  knew  they  had  suffered  there.  They  counted  the  cost, 
and  they  were  astonished  at  the  amount  of  money  they  threw  away  in  visiting  the  dram-shop.  They  looked  back  to  the  days 
of  their  youth,  when  with  free  hearts  and  bounding  hopes,  they  had  leaped  into  life,  and  had  looked  forward  into  the  future 
never  dreaming  of  such  a slavery.  They  looked  to  their  reputation,  their  influence,  their  health,  their  feelings,  and  their 
energy  of  character;  and  they  felt  that  they  would  lose  all  these,  if  they  prosecuted  much  longer  the  way  in  which  they 
were  hurrying  down  to  death.  They  looked  into  the  future,  and  all  was  clouds  and  darkness.  They  deliberately  weighed  the 
movement  about  to  be  made;  and  then  rising  in  the  energy  of  their  still  surviving  manhood,  they  resolved  that  hour  they 
would  drink  no  more  of  the  poisonous  draught  forever;  and  that  to  carry  out  their  resolutions,  they  would  form  a society  with 
a pledge  to  that  effect,  and  bind  themselves  under  it  to  each  other  for  life. 
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This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  The  circumstances  have  often  been  stated  by  the  founders  of  the  society,  just  as  we  have 
detailed  them.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  feelings  and  reflections  above  stated  were  matters  of  grave  deliberation 
and  discussion  among  them.  The  movement  had  more  of  a spontaneous  character,  and  was  at  once  and  rather  impulsively 
approved  as  soon  as  suggested.  But  these  were  the  silent  meditations  and  reflections,  which  were  working  in  each  individual 
breast,  so  that  it  needed  but  that  the  proper  chord  should  be  touched,  under  the  circumstances,  and  their  hearts  all  vibrated 
together:  the  matter  needed  but  a proposal  to  meet  the  approbation  of  all.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  idea  of  refor- 
mation had  been  suggested  among  them  at  a former  meeting,  but  no  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at,  as  to  either  the  cer- 
tainty or  the  manner  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

And  now  the  deed  was  done.  A constitution  was  agreed  upon;  and  as  the  movement  was  a great  and  important  one, 
a great  name  was  proposed  to  be  affixed  as  the  title  of  the  society.  It  was  adopted.  And  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  Wash- 
ington Temperance  Society  of  Baltimore. 

From  the  character  of  the  deed  itself,  and  the  extraordinary  results,  which  have  proceeded  and  are  yet  proceeding 
from  it,  justice  requires  that  the  names  of  the  founders  of  this  association  should  be  recorded,  that  they  may  be  handed 
down  in  all  the  future  annals  of  the  Temperance  cause.  William  K.  Mitchell,  John  F.  Loss,  David  Anderson,  George  Stears, 
Archibald  Campbell  and  James  McCurley  were  the  “original  six,”  who  founded  the  Washington  Temperance  Society  of  Bal- 
timore, and  of  course  the  originators  of  that  new  system  of  Temperance  operations,  which  has  of  late  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country. 

Previous  to  the  evening  on  which  the  society  was  formed,  we  have  intimated  that  the  subject  of  reformation  had 
been  in  contemplation  among  them  for  several  days.  When  the  adoption  of  a society  and  pledge  was  proposed,  several  dif- 
ficulties were  in  the  way  of  their  successful  organization.  These  difficulties  were  mainly  the  apprehensions  of  evil  influ- 
ences being  introduced  into  the  action  of  the  society,  to  divert  them  from  their  simple  purpose,  if,  as  might  be,  the  society 
should  ever  become  efficient  and  numerous.  Upon  suggestion  therefore  it  was  resolved  among  themselves,  that  they  would 
place  the  temperance  cause,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  in  the  position  of  a unit:  that  the  society,  as  such,  was  to  rec- 
ognize no  creed  of  religion,  nor  party  in  politics;  and  that  neither  political  nor  religious  action  of  any  kind,  should  ever  be 
introduced  into  the  society’s  operations.  Personal  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  was  to  be  the  basis,  and  only 
requisite  of  membership.  Moral  suasion  was  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  they,  as  a body,  were  to  induce  others  to 
adopt  their  principles.  As  a society,  their  whole  business  was  to  induce  others  not  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors.  They  would 
thus  be  less  likely  to  excite  the  suspicions  or  prejudices  of  any  class  of  men,  and  have  free  access  to  all;  this  would  render 
Temperance  a simple  principle  of  personal  abstinence.  It  would  be,  in  the  language  of  Father  Matthew,  “a  green  spot  in  the 
desert  of  life,  where  all  could  meet  in  peace  and  harmony.” 

Moreover  they  determined  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society  should  be  meetings  for  the  detail  of  personal 
experience,  and  not  for  debates,  lectures  and  speeches;  that  even  on  matters  of  necessary  business,  as  few  remarks  as  pos- 
sible only  would  be  tolerated.  Thus  all  temperance  addresses  were  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  individual  experience  of  the  sev- 
eral members.  The  spirit  of  this  rule  and  common  sense  were  to  guide  them  how  far  any  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  his 
remarks.  The  society  was  thus  based  on  facts,  and  not  on  an  abstraction,  and  the  principle  of  common  honesty  was  to  direct 
them  in  all  their  movements. 

These  difficulties  being  out  of  the  way — the  society  being  now  organized,  and  the  constitution  and  pledge  adopted 
and  signed,  the  founders  resolved  to  hold  weekly  experience  meetings  for  their  own  encouragement  and  benefit,  and  for 
the  good  of  others  who  might  be  induced  to  attend. 


CHAPTER  H 

Progress  and  Influence  of  the  Society 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  society,  the  several  members  went  privately  to  their  friends,  especially  their 
former  drinking  associates,  and  persuaded  them  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  to  abandon  strong  drink,  and  join  the  society.  To 
every  excuse  and  plea  that  they  could  not  reform,  they  would  reply  by  referring  to  their  own  experience.  And  they  gener- 
ally clung  to  a man  until  they  had  persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  bottle  forever,  or  at  least  to  go  with  them  to  the  next 
meeting  of  their  society.  When  such  was  the  condition  or  promise,  true  to  his  man,  each  member  on  the  evening  of  meeting, 
instead  of  going  alone  and  waiting  for  his  friend,  would  go  to  his  house,  or  to  the  Grogshop,  and,  if  necessary,  lead  him 
by  the  arm  away  from  the  bar,  and  conduct  him  in  person  to  the  meeting.  This  has  often  been  done.  When  the  individual 
was  once  within  their  hall,  they  regarded  him  as  a easy  convert.  The  experience  of  others  who  had  been  like  him,  and  the 
good  influences  set  to  work  upon  him,  soon  led  him  to  feel,  think  and  act  aright.  Such  exertions,  judiciously  made  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness,  have  rarely  failed  of  entire  success. 
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In  the  course  of  some  months,  the  society  gradually  increased  in  numbers  and  interest. 

The  aggressive  principle,  or  missionary  spirit,  once  at  work,  grew  and  spread  with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the 
society.  In  the  meantime,  the  members  had  the  benefit  of  several  months’  experience  in  the  use  of  cold  water.  They  began 
to  feel  better,  to  look  better,  and  in  every  respect  to  be  satisfied  with  the  change  in  their  habits.  As  some  of  them  expressed 
it:  “They  were  just  waking  up  from  a long  sleep  of  many  years,  and  now  only  beginning  to  live.”  The  “experiences”  of  the 
members  were  now  more  and  more  interesting,  and  began  to  attract  somewhat  the  attention  of  the  public;  and  through  their 
influence  many  of  the  most  desperate  and  hopeless  subjects  of  intemperance  were  redeemed.  By  the  truly  Samaritan  conduct 
of  these  sacrificing  men,  many  a poor  inebriate,  whose  friends  had  long  given  him  over  as  beyond  the  reach  of  hope,  was 
rescued  from  his  chains,  and  elevated  from  the  depths  of  degradation,  to  which  strong  drink  had  reduced  him.  Each  of  these 
was  not  only  a new  experience  man,  but  virtually  another  missionary. 

In  six  months  after  its  formation,  the  society  numbered  eighty  or  ninety,  many  of  whom  were  reformed  drunkards. 
And  no  man  could  attend  their  meetings,  as  the  author  then  first  did  without  seeing  that  there  was  a spirit  among  them 
which  would  not  die — a principle  which  would  diffuse  itself  abroad  in  the  community,  and  pour  the  richest  blessings  on 
the  heads  of  many  a family  in  Baltimore; — and  even  spread  to  the  farthest  borders  of  the  land.  As  yet,  however,  their 
meetings  were  held  in  their  own  private  hall,  which  they  had  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  citizens  did  not  generally  know 
of  the  movement;  and  such  as  did,  hardly  had  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  reformations. 

In  November,  1840,  their  first  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  which  was  crowded  on  the  occasion. 
As  this  was  their  first  public  effort  however,  and  as  the  object  was  rather  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  public,  very 
little  experience  was  given.  In  addition  to  these  remarks  made  by  gentlemen  invited  to  address  the  meeting,  the  President 
simply  stated  the  principles  of  the  society,  that  they  might  be  understood  by  the  community.  Not  long  after  this  another 
public  meeting  was  called  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  on  which  occasion  several  of  the  members  of  the  society  pub- 
licly told  their  tale  of  woe  and  warning,  counsel  and  advice,  and  with  thrilling  effect.  Numbers  were  induced  to  sign  the 
pledge;  many  of  them  victims  of  intemperance.  And  in  the  bosom  of  the  society  they  found  a home,  and  friends  to  counsel 
and  defend  them. 

Frequent  public  experience  meetings  now  followed,  and  were  continued  week  after  week  during  the  entire  winter. 
Public  attention  was  now  fully  arrested.  The  meetings,  though  held  in  the  largest  churches  of  the  city,  were  crowded  to 
excess.  Every  family  that  had  a poor  miserable  inebriate  connected  with  it,  hailed  with  joy  and  hope  the  influence  which 
this  society  was  exerting  in  reforming  the  intemperate,  and  used  every  exertion  to  induce  such  persons  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Washington  Society,  and  sign  the  pledge.  And  many  a good-hearted,  yea,  noble-hearted  man,  who  had  long 
found  the  chains  of  appetite  galling  to  him,  and  had  often  wished  and  tried  in  vain  to  shake  them  off,  now  went  to  this 
society,  signed  the  pledge,  and  found  him-self  a free  man.  Many  reformed,  whose  friends  and  the  community  had  long  since 
given  them  over  as  irrecoverable, — many  even  from  the  lowest  depths  of  disgrace  and  reproach.  Some  were  almost  liter- 
ally dug  up  out  of  the  earth, — who  had  not  only  been  abandoned  as  beyond  hope,  but  who  had  been  forgotten  by  their  early 
friends,  or  reckoned  among  the  dead.  Many  such  were  brought  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  to  the  surprise  of  their 
friends,  soon  after  their  reformation,  they  were  found  “clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,”  and  prepared  to  occupy  that  posi- 
tion in  society,  which  they  had  forfeited  only  by  dissipation.  Insomuch  that  the  society  was  familiarly  known  by  the  expres- 
sive title  of  the  “Resurrection  Society.” 

The  society  was  now  increasing  in  numbers  so  fast,  that  their  regular  place  of  meeting  was  becoming  too  small 
to  accommodate  them  all.  A division  was  contemplated.  But  it  was  at  length  resolved,  the  branches  should  be  formed  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  city;  this  was  accordingly  done.  In  the  meantime  other  societies  began  to  spring  up  in  the  city, 
on  the  same  general  principles  with  the  Washington;  some  auxiliary,  and  others  independent.  All  of  these  societies  under 
their  present  organization,  (with  two  or  three  exceptions,)  owe  their  origin  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  influence  of  the 
parent  Washington  Society,  and  have  borrowed  most  of  their  features,  as  well  as  obtained  most  of  their  life  from  it.  Many 
of  these  associations  have  been  very  prosperous,  and  have  done  incalculable  good  in  reclaiming  the  intemperate,  con- 
firming the  temperate,  and  advancing  the  common  cause.  If  our  assigned  limits  would  allow,  it  would  afford  us  pleasure 
to  make  honourable  mention  of  some  of  these  societies;  but  as  it  is,  we  can  not  go  into  any  detail  respecting  them.  We  hail 
them  as  fellow-labourers  in  a common  cause,  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  bid  them  “God  speed.”  We  call  upon  them  to  rival 
us  in  good  works,  and  in  adhering  to  first  principles, — and  then  our  motto  is:  “We  be  brethren;  let  us  not  fall  out  by  the 
way.” 

It  should  be  observed  that  most  of  the  Temperance  societies,  in  existence  in  this  city  previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  Washington,  have  either  been  remodeled  or  discontinued,  and  their  places  filled  up  by  more  energetic  ones.  Many  of 
the  societies  admit  only  of  grown  men  as  members;  but  there  are  others  connected  with  the  various  churches,  or  composed 
entirely  of  female  or  youth,  where  such  may  join  as  choose  to  do  so. . . . 
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CONCLUSION 

From  the  preceding  pages  we  learn  that  the  principal  causes  of  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Washington  Temperance 
Society,  are  as  follow: 

1.  The  drunkard  is  now  regarded  in  a new  light  by  the  Washingtonians.  Instead  of  being  considered  a cruel  mon- 
ster— a loathsome  brute — an  object  of  ridicule,  contempt  and  indignation,  as  formerly,  we  are  now  taught  to  look  upon  him 
as  a brother — as  more  weak  perhaps  than  wicked — as  a slave  to  appetite,  and  debased  by  passion — yet  still  as  a man,  our 
own  brother.  Thus  all  the  sympathies  of  the  public  are  excited  in  his  behalf. 

2.  The  substitution  of  personal  experience  for  addresses  and  lectures,  has  had  the  same  effect  of  exciting  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  community  in  behalf  of  the  intemperate.  A reformed  drunkard’s  experience  touches  a chord,  that  vibrates  in 
every  human  breast.  Moreover  the  drunkard  when  reformed  best  knows  how  to  reach  the  drunkard’s  heart;  for  he  best 
understands  his  feelings. 

3.  Another  cause  lies  in  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  pledge,  requiring  but  one  thing — personal  abstinence.  To 
this  add  the  neutrality  of  the  society,  as  we  have  explained  it  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  the  whole  matter  is  explained  on 
the  common  principles  of  human  nature. 


1.  How  would  you  describe  the  original  membership  of  the  Washingtonian  Society?  Did  their  overall 
goal  differ  from  that  of  the  American  Temperance  Union? 

2.  What  methods  and  techniques  did  the  members  of  the  Washingtonian  Society  employ  to  attract 
new  members?  How  do  you  account  for  their  success? 
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11-6  A Lowell  Mill  Girl  Tells  her  Story  (1836) 

Harriet  Hanson  Robinson  worked  in  the  textile  mills  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts  from  the  age  often  in  1834 
until  1848.  Later,  as  the  wife  of  a newspaper  editor,  Robinson  wrote  an  account  of  her  earlier  life  as 
female  factory  worker  and  a description  of  the  strike  of  1836.  Deeply  involved  in  the  political  culture  of  her 
time,  Robinson  explained  some  of  the  family  dynamics  involved,  and  portrayed  women  as  active  partic- 
ipants in  their  own  lives. 

Source:  Internet  Modern  History  Sourcebook  http://www.fordham.edu/halsall/mod/robinson-lowell.html 

In  what  follows,  I shall  confine  myself  to  a description  of  factory  life  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  from  1832  to  1848,  since, 
with  that  phase  of  Early  Factory  Labor  in  New  England,  I am  the  most  familiar — because  I was  a part  of  it. 

In  1832,  Lowell  was  little  more  than  a factory  village.  Five  “corporations”  were  started,  and  the  cotton  mills 
belonging  to  them  were  building.  Help  was  in  great  demand  and  stories  were  told  all  over  the  country  of  the  new  factory 
place,  and  the  high  wages  that  were  offered  to  all  classes  of  workpeople;  stories  that  reached  the  ears  of  mechanics’  and 
farmers’  sons  and  gave  new  life  to  lonely  and  dependent  women  in  distant  towns  and  farmhouses. . . . Troops  of  young 
girls  came  from  different  parts  of  New  England,  and  from  Canada,  and  men  were  employed  to  collect  them  at  so  much  a 
head,  and  deliver  them  at  the  factories. 


* * * 

At  the  time  the  Lowell  cotton  mills  were  started  the  caste  of  the  factory  girl  was  the  lowest  among  the  employ- 
ments of  women.  In  England  and  in  France,  particularly,  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  her  real  character.  She  was  rep- 
resented as  subjected  to  influences  that  must  destroy  her  purity  and  self-respect.  In  the  eyes  of  her  overseer  she  was  but  a 
brute,  a slave,  to  be  beaten,  pinched  and  pushed  about.  It  was  to  overcome  this  prejudice  that  such  high  wages  had  been 
offered  to  women  that  they  might  be  induced  to  become  mill  girls,  in  spite  of  the  opprobrium  that  still  clung  to  this 
degrading  occupation.  . . . 

The  early  mill  girls  were  of  different  ages.  Some  were  not  over  ten  years  old;  a few  were  in  middle  life,  but  the 
majority  were  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five.  The  very  young  girls  were  called  “doffers.”  They  “doffed,”  or 
took  off,  the  full  bobbins  from  the  spinning  frames,  and  replaced  them  with  empty  ones.  These  mites  worked  about  fifteen 
minutes  every  hour  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  their  own.  When  the  overseer  was  kind  they  were  allowed  to  read,  knit, 
or  go  outside  the  mill  yard  to  play.  They  were  paid  two  dollars  a week.  The  working  hours  of  all  the  girls  extended  from 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the  evening,  with  one  half  hour  each,  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Even  the  doffers 
were  forced  to  be  on  duty  nearly  fourteen  hours  a day.  This  was  the  greatest  hardship  in  the  lives  of  these  children.  Sev- 
eral years  later  a ten  hour  law  was  passed,  but  not  until  long  after  some  of  these  little  doffers  were  old  enough  to  appear 
before  the  legislative  committee  on  the  subject,  and  plead,  by  their  presence,  for  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Those  of  the  mill  girls  who  had  homes  generally  worked  from  eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year;  the  rest  of  the  time 
was  spent  with  parents  or  friends.  A few  taught  school  during  the  summer  months.  Their  life  in  the  factory  was  made  pleasant 
to  them.  In  those  days  there  was  no  need  of  advocating  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  relation  between  employer  and  employed. 
Help  was  too  valuable  to  be  ill-treated.  . . . 


* * * 

The  most  prevailing  incentive  to  labor  was  to  secure  the  means  of  education  for  some  male  member  of  the  family. 
To  make  a gentleman  of  a brother  or  a son,  to  give  him  a college  education,  was  the  dominant  thought  in  the  minds  of  a great 
many  of  the  better  class  of  mill  girls.  I have  known  more  than  one  to  give  every  cent  of  her  wages,  month  after  month,  to 
her  brother,  that  he  might  get  the  education  necessary  to  enter  some  profession.  I have  known  a mother  to  work  years  in  this 
way  for  her  boy.  I have  known  women  to  educate  young  men  by  their  earnings,  who  were  not  sons  or  relatives.  There  are 
many  men  now  living  who  were  helped  to  an  education  by  the  wages  of  the  early  mill  girls. 

It  is  well  to  digress  here  a little,  and  speak  of  the  influence  the  possession  of  money  had  on  the  characters  of  some 
of  these  women.  We  can  hardly  realize  what  a change  the  cotton  factory  made  in  the  status  of  the  working  women.  Hith- 
erto woman  had  always  been  a money  saving  rather  than  a money  earning,  member  of  the  community.  Her  labor  could 
command  but  small  return.  If  she  worked  out  as  servant,  or  “help,”  her  wages  were  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  a week;  or,  if 
she  went  from  house  to  house  by  the  day  to  spin  and  weave,  or  do  tailoress  work,  she  could  get  but  75  cents  a week  and 
her  meals.  As  teacher,  her  services  were  not  in  demand,  and  the  arts,  the  professions,  and  even  the  trades  and  industries, 
were  nearly  all  closed  to  her. 

As  late  as  1840  there  were  only  seven  vocations  outside  the  home  into  which  the  women  of  New  England  had 
entered.  At  this  time  woman  had  no  property  rights.  A widow  could  be  left  without  her  share  of  her  husband’s  (or  the 
family)  property,  an  “ encumbrance”  to  his  estate.  A father  could  make  his  will  without  reference  to  his  daughter’s  share 
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of  the  inheritance.  He  usually  left  her  a home  on  the  farm  as  long  as  she  remained  single.  A woman  was  not  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  spending  her  own,  or  of  using  other  people’s  money.  In  Massachusetts,  before  1840,  a woman  could  not, 
legally,  be  treasurer  of  her  own  sewing  society,  unless  some  man  were  responsible  for  her.  The  law  took  no  cognizance  of 
woman  as  a money  spender.  She  was  a ward,  an  appendage,  a relict.  Thus  it  happened  that  if  a woman  did  not  choose  to 
marry,  or,  when  left  a widow,  to  remarry,  she  had  no  choice  but  to  enter  one  of  the  few  employments  open  to  her,  or  to 
become  a burden  on  the  charity  of  some  relative. 


* * * 

One  of  the  first  strikes  that  ever  took  place  in  this  country  was  in  Lowell  in  1836.  When  it  was  announced  that 
the  wages  were  to  be  cut  down,  great  indignation  was  felt,  and  it  was  decided  to  strike  or  “turn  out”  en  masse.  This  was 
done.  The  mills  were  shut  down,  and  the  girls  went  from  their  several  corporations  in  procession  to  the  grove  on  Chapel 
Hill,  and  listened  to  incendiary  speeches  from  some  early  labor  reformers. 

One  of  the  girls  stood  on  a pump  and  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  of  her  companions  in  a neat  speech,  declaring  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  resist  all  attempts  at  cutting  down  the  wages.  This  was  the  first  time  a woman  had  spoken  in  public  in 
Lowell,  and  the  event  caused  surprise  and  consternation  among  her  audience. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  so  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  this  strike  did  no  good.  The  corpora- 
tion would  not  come  to  terms.  The  girls  were  soon  tired  of  holding  out,  and  they  went  back  to  their  work  at  the  reduced 
rate  of  wages.  The  ill-success  of  this  early  attempt  at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  wage  element  seems  to  have  made  a 
precedent  for  the  issue  of  many  succeeding  strikes. 


1.  According  to  Harriet  Hanson  Robinson,  what  was  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  women  worked 
in  the  mills? 

2.  Describe  the  life  of  a mill  girl  as  depicted  by  Robinson.  What  is  her  assessment  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  strike  in  1836? 
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11-7  "Petition  of  the  Catholics  of  New  York"  (1840) 

This  document  was  a petition  by  a group  of  Catholics  for  New  York's  aldermen  to  provide  funds  for 
church  sponsored  schools  to  relieve  the  apprehension  many  of  them  had  about  a so-called  Protestant 
Education,  which  they  felt  would  undermine  Catholic  teachings  and  indoctrinate  many  young  Catholics 
with  a Protestant  worldview. 


The  Petition  of  the  Catholics  of  New  York,  Respectfully  represents: 

That  your  Petitioners  yield  to  no  class  in  their  performance  of,  and  disposition  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  citizens. -They 
bear,  and  are  willing  to  bear,  their  portion  of  every  common  burden;  and  feel  themselves  entitled  to  a participation  in 
every  common  benefit. 

This  participation,  they  regret  to  say,  has  been  denied  them  for  years  back,  in  reference  to  Common  School  Edu- 
cation in  the  city  of  New  York,  except  on  conditions  with  which  their  conscience,  and,  as  they  believe  their  duty  to  God, 
did  not,  and  do  not  leave  them  at  liberty  to  comply.  . . . 

Your  Petitioners  only  claim  the  benefit  of  this  principle  in  regard  to  the  public  education  of  their  children.  They 
regard  the  public  education  which  the  State  has  provided  as  a common  benefit,  in  which  they  are  most  desirous  and  feel 
that  they  are  entitled  to  participate;  and  therefore  they  pray  your  Honorable  Body  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
without  violating  their  conscience. 

But  your  Petitioners  do  not  ask  that  this  prayer  be  granted  without  assigning  their  reasons  for  preferring  it. 

In  ordinary  cases  men  are  not  required  to  assign  the  motives  of  conscientious  scruples  in  matters  of  this  kind.  But 
your  petitioners  are  aware  that  a large,  wealthy  and  concentrated  influence  is  directed  against  their  claim  by  the  Corpora- 
tion called  the  Public  School  Society.  . . . 

This  Society,  however,  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  various  sects,  including  even  one  or  two  Catholics.  But  they 
profess  to  exclude  all  sectarianism  from  their  schools.  If  they  do  not  exclude  sectarianism,  they  are  avowedly  no  more  enti- 
tled to  the  school  funds  than  your  petitioners,  or  any  other  denomination  of  professing  Christians.  If  they  do,  as  they  pro- 
fess, exclude  sectarianism,  then  your  petitioners  contend  that  they  exclude  Christianity-and  leave  to  the  advantage  of 
infidelity  the  tendencies  which  are  given  to  the  minds  of  youth  by  the  influence  of  this  feature  and  pretension  of  their 
system. 

If  they  could  accomplish  what  they  profess,  other  denominations  would  join  your  petitioners  in  remonstrating 
against  their  schools.  But  they  do  not  accomplish  it.  Your  petitioners  will  show  your  Honorable  Body  that  they  do  admit 
what  Catholics  call  sectarianism,  (although  others  may  call  it  only  religion),  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  . . . 

The  Public  School  Society,  in  their  report  for  the  year  1832,  page  10,  describe  the  effect  of  these  “early  religious 
instructions,”  without,  perhaps,  intending  to  do  so;  but  yet  precisely  as  your  petitioners  have  witnessed  it,  in  such  of  their 
children  as  attended  those  schools.  “The  age  at  which  children  are  usually  sent  to  school  affords  a much  better  opportunity 
to  mould  their  minds  to  peculiar  and  exclusive  forms  of  faith  than  any  subsequent  period  of  life.”  In  page  11,  of  the  same 
report,  they  protest  against  the  injustice  of  supporting  “religion  in  any  shape”  by  public  money;  as  if  the  “early  religious 
instruction”  which  they  had  themselves  authorized  in  their  schools,  five  years  before,  was  not  “religion  in  some  shape,”  and 
was  not  supported  by  public  taxation.  They  tell  us  again,  in  more  guarded  language,  “The  Trustees  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  imbuing  the  youthful  mind  with  religious  impressions,  and  they  have  endeavored  to  attain  this 
object,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  institution  will  admit.”  Report  of  1837.  . . 

Even  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  those  schools  your  petitioners  cannot  regard  otherwise  than  as  sectarian; 
because  Protestants  would  certainly  consider  as  such  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic  Scriptures,  which  are  different  from 
theirs,  and  the  Catholics  have  the  same  ground  of  objection  when  the  Protestant  version  is  made  use  of. 

Your  petitioners  have  to  state  further,  as  grounds  of  their  conscientious  objections  to  those  schools,  that  many  of 
the  selections  in  their  elementary  reading  lessons  contain  matter  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  name  and  character.  The  term 
“POPERY”  is  repeatedly  found  in  them.  This  term  is  known  and  employed  as  one  of  insult  and  contempt  towards  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  it  passes  into  the  minds  of  children  with  the  feeling  of  which  it  is  the  outward  expression.  Both  the 
historical  and  religious  portions  of  the  reading  lessons  are  selected  from  Protestant  writers,  whose  prejudices  against  the 
Catholic  religion  render  them  unworthy  of  confidence  in  the  mind  of  your  petitioners,  at  least  so  far  as  their  own  children 
are  concerned.  . . . 
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For  these  reasons,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  your  petitioners  cannot,  in  conscience,  and  consistently  with  their 
sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  to  their  offspring,  intrust  the  Public  School  Society  with  the  office  of  giving  “a  right  direction 
to  the  minds  of  their  children.”  And  yet  this  Society  claims  that  office,  and  claims  for  the  discharge  of  it  the  Common 
School  Funds,  to  which  your  petitioners,  in  common  with  other  citizens,  are  contributors.  In  so  far  as  they  are  contributors, 
they  are  not  only  deprived  to  the  damage  and  detriment  of  their  religion,  in  the  minds  of  their  own  children,  and  of  the 
rising  generation  of  the  community  at  large.  The  contest  is  between  the  guarantied  rights,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  citizen 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Public  School  Society  on  the  other;  and  whilst  it  has  been  silently  going  on  for 
years,  your  petitioners  would  call  the  attention  of  your  Honorable  Body  to  its  consequences  on  that  class  for  whom  the  ben- 
efits of  public  education  are  most  essential-the  children  of  the  poor. 

This  class  (your  petitioners  speak  only  so  far  as  relates  to  their  own  denomination),  after  a brief  experience  of  the 
schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  naturally  and  deservedly  withdrew  all  confidence  from  it.  Hence  the  establishment 
by  your  petitioners  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  expense  necessary  for  this,  was  a second  taxation,  required 
not  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  by  the  no  less  imperious  demands  of  their  conscience. 

They  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  seeing  their  children  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance,  or  else  taxing  them- 
selves anew  for  private  schools,  whilst  the  funds  provided  for  education,  and  contributed  in  part  by  themselves,  were 
given  over  to  the  Public  School  Society,  and  by  them  employed  as  has  been  stated  above.  . . . 

Your  petitioners  have  to  deplore,  as  a consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  ignorance  and  vice  to  which  hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands  of  their  children  are  exposed.  They  have  to  regret,  also,  that  the  education  which  they  can  provide, 
under  the  disadvantages  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be.  But  should  your  Honorable 
Body  be  pleased  to  designate  their  schools  as  entitled  to  receive  a just  proportion  of  the  public  funds  which  belong  to  your 
petitioners  in  common  with  other  citizens,  their  schools  could  be  improved  for  those  who  attend,  others  now  growing  up 
in  ignorance  could  be  received,  and  the  ends  of  the  Legislature  could  be  accomplished-a  result  which  is  manifestly  hope- 
less under  the  present  system. 


1.  Examine  and  Identify  the  reasoning  and  evidence  used  by  the  petitioners  to  show  that  public 
schools  do  not  in  fact  exclude  sectarianism. 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  goals  of  this  petition. 
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11-8  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Self-Reliance"  (1841) 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  one  of  America's  greatest  philosophers.  His  rejection  of  organized  religion  if 
favor  of  "self  reliance"  Was  embraced  by  many  who  became  transcendentalists.  Born  into  a long  line  of 
ministers,  Emerson  resigned  from  the  pulpit  because  he  could  no  longer  give  communion  in  good  con- 
science. He  became  an  essayist  and  a lecturer  on  the  Lyceum  circuit  and  his  revolutionary  addresses 
including  The  Divinity  School  Address,  and  The  American  Scholar  sought  to  liberate  Americans  from 
European  and  orthodox  influence.  He  was,  however,  best  known  as  the  "apostle  of  self-reliance"  and  his 
influence  on  rising  generations  can  hardly  be  underestimated. 

Whoso  would  be  a man,  must  be  a nonconformist.  He  who  would  gather  immortal  palms  must  not  be  hindered  by  the  name 
of  goodness,  but  must  explore  if  it  be  goodness.  Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  your  own  mind.  Absolve  you 
to  yourself,  and  you  shall  have  the  suffrage  of  the  world.  I remember  an  answer  which  when  quite  young  I was  prompted 
to  make  to  a valued  adviser  who  was  wont  to  importune  me  with  the  dear  old  doctrines  of  the  church.  On  my  saying,  “What 
have  I to  do  with  the  sacredness  of  traditions,  if  I live  wholly  from  within?”  my  friend  suggested,-”But  these  impulses  may 
be  from  below,  not  from  above.”  I replied,  “They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such;  but  if  I am  the  Devil’s  child,  I will  live 
then  from  the  Devil.”  No  law  can  be  sacred  to  me  but  that  of  my  nature.  Good  and  bad  are  but  names  very  readily  trans- 
ferable to  that  or  this;  the  only  right  is  what  is  after  my  constitution;  the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it.  A man  is  to  carry 
himself  in  the  presence  of  all  opposition  as  if  every  thing  were  titular  and  ephemeral  but  he.  I am  ashamed  to  think  how 
easily  we  capitulate  to  badges  and  names,  to  large  societies  and  dead  institutions.  Every  decent  and  well-spoken  indi- 
vidual affects  and  sways  me  more  than  is  right.  I ought  to  go  upright  and  vital,  and  speak  the  rude  truth  in  all  ways.  If 
malice  and  vanity  wear  the  coat  of  philanthropy,  shall  that  pass?  If  an  angry  bigot  assumes  this  bountiful  cause  of  Aboli- 
tion, and  comes  to  me  with  his  last  news  from  Barbadoes,  why  should  I not  say  to  him,  ‘Go  love  thy  infant;  love  thy  wood- 
chopper;  be  good-natured  and  modest;  have  that  grace;  and  never  varnish  your  hard,  uncharitable  ambition  with  this 
incredible  tenderness  for  black  folk  a thousand  miles  off.  Thy  love  afar  is  spite  at  home.’  Rough  and  graceless  would  be 
such  greeting,  but  truth  is  handsomer  than  the  affection  of  love.  Your  goodness  must  have  some  edge  to  it,-else  it  is  none. 
The  doctrine  of  hatred  must  be  preached,  as  the  counteraction  of  the  doctrine  of  love,  when  that  pules  and  whines.  I shun 
father  and  mother  and  wife  and  brother  when  my  genius  calls  me.  I would  write  on  the  lintels  of  the  door-post,  Whim.  I 
hope  it  is  somewhat  better  than  whim  at  last,  but  we  cannot  spend  the  day  in  explanation.  Expect  me  not  to  show  cause  why 
I seek  or  why  I exclude  company.  Then  again,  do  not  tell  me,  as  a good  man  did  to-day,  of  my  obligation  to  put  all  poor 
men  in  good  situations.  Are  they  my  poor?  I tell  thee,  thou  foolish  philanthropist,  that  I grudge  the  dollar,  the  dime,  the  cent 
I give  to  such  men  as  do  not  belong  to  me  and  to  whom  I do  not  belong.  There  is  a class  of  persons  to  whom  by  all  spir- 
itual affinity  I am  bought  and  sold;  for  them  I will  go  to  prison  if  need  be;  but  your  miscellaneous  popular  charities;  the 
education  at  college  of  fools;  the  building  of  meeting-houses  to  the  vain  end  to  which  many  now  stand;  alms  to  sots,  and 
the  thousand-fold  Relief  Societies ;-though  I confess  with  shame  I sometimes  succumb  and  give  the  dollar,  it  is  a wicked 
dollar,  which  by  and  by  I shall  have  the  manhood  to  withhold.  . . . 

What  I must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  not  what  the  people  think.  This  rule,  equally  arduous  in  actual  and  in  intel- 
lectual life,  may  serve  for  the  whole  distinction  between  greatness  and  meanness.  It  is  the  harder  because  you  will  always 
find  those  who  think  they  know  what  is  your  duty  better  than  you  know  it.  It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world’s 
opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own;  but  the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with  per- 
fect sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude.  . . . 

A foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and  divines. 
With  consistency  a great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do.  He  may  as  well  concern  himself  with  his  shadow  on  the  wall.  Speak 
what  you  think  now  in  hard  words  and  to-morrow  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again,  though  it  contradict 
every  thing  you  said  to-day.-’Ah,  so  you  shall  be  sure  to  be  misunderstood. ’-Is  it  so  bad  then  to  be  misunderstood? 
Pythagoras  was  misunderstood,  and  Socrates,  and  Jesus,  and  Luther,  and  Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  and  Newton,  and  every 
pure  and  wise  spirit  that  ever  took  flesh.  To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood. 


1.  What  does  this  excerpt  suggest  regarding  the  importance  and  sovereignty  of  the  individual? 

2.  In  what  ways  does  this  document  propose  modes  of  living  quite  different  than  what  would  be 
considered  proper  social  behavior? 
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11-9  Ja  Norcom,  Letter  to  Mary  Matilda  Norcom  (1846) 

This  letter  from  Mary  Matilda  Norcom's  father  urges  her  to  settle  on  a man  who  could  "support  a 
family."  As  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  Mary  did  not.  Along  with  an  increase  in  the 
responsibility  placed  on  a man,  who  had  to  provide  for  his  family  in  the  antebellum  period  by  working 
outside  of  the  home,  there  was  a new  emphasis  in  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  "affectionate"  family- 
a husband  and  wife  who  married  for  love. 

From  Donald  M.  Scott  and  Bernard  Wishy,  Americas  Families,  A Documentary  History  (Chicago:  Dorsey 
Press,  1988). 

Edenton,  N.  C.,  19  August  1846 

My  dear  Daughter, 

...You  must  remember,  my  daughter,  what  I have  said  to  you,  on  a certain  subject.  I would  not  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  engaged,  affianced,  to  any  man  not  in  a condition  to  give  me  a comfortable  & respectable  support-to  place  me 
beyond  the  chance  of  want  or  poverty.  I,  my  dear,  could  never  never  ratify  such  an  engagement  were  you  to  make  it. 
Everything,  therefore,  in  relation  to  this  matter  must  be  conditional.  It  cannot  be  positive,  for,  however  meritorious  a man 
may  be,  & how  high  he  might  be  in  my  opinion  or  esteem,  I could  not  sanction  his  connexion  with  a daughter  of  mine,  in 
the  “Holy  Estate”  with  the  prospect  of  poverty  & wretchedness  before  her. 

Treat  the  man  who  honors  you  with  his  partiality  & preference  with  candor,  politeness-nay,  with  kindness,  but  let 
him  not  hope,  if  he  is  inconsiderate  enough  to  wish  it,  to  draw  you  into  a situation  in  which  you  would  be  less  comfort- 
able than  you  are  in  your  father’s  dwelling,  or  less  comfortable  than  you  could  be  among  your  friends,  in  your  present  con- 
dition. W-is  a meritorious  and  respectable  young  man,  an  honour  to  his  family,  & worthy  of  general  esteem;  and  had  I a 
fortune,  my  daughter,  to  give  you,  or  the  means  of  making  you  independent,  I see  nothing  in  his  character  to  object  to.  But 
his  inability  to  support  a family,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  is  an  insurmountable  objection,  & of  the  probability  of  its  removal  no 
correct  opinion  can  now  be  formed.  Time  alone  can  instruct  us  on  the  subject.  Pray  be  prudent,  my  daughter,  and  do 
nothing  in  your  absence  from  us,  that  you  would  not  do  in  the  presence  of  your  father, 

Ja  Norcom 


1.  Summarize  and  analyze  the  advice  given  from  mother  to  daughter  on  the  primary  criterion  to 
consider  in  making  decisions  regarding  marriage. 

2.  What  does  this  letter  reveal  about  social  and  economic  realities  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century? 
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11-10  Declaration  of  Sentiments  and  Resolutions,  Woman's  Rights  Convention, 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York  (1848) 

Organized  by  Lucretia  Mott  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  the  Seneca  Falls  Convention  was  the  first 
national  women's  rights  convention  in  the  United  States.  This  document,  obviously  modeled  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  listed  the  ways  in  which  women  had  been  denied  the  basic  rights  inherent 
in  the  American  idea.  Though  40  men  attended  (including  Fredrick  Douglass)  the  convention  blamed 
men  for  the  unjust  treatment  of  women  and  stated  that  women  must  earn  independence  for  themselves. 
The  meeting  become  the  first  of  many  and  provided  impetus  for  the  burgeoning  women'  movement. 

Source:  E.  C.  Stanton,  S.  B.  Anthony,  and  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  eds.,  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  vol.  1 

(Rochester,  NY:  Charles  Mann,  1881),  pp.  70-72. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  and  women  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  . ..  But  when  a long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object  evinces  a design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it 
is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient 
sufferance  of  the  women  under  this  government,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  demand  the  equal 
station  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  a history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations  on  the  part  of  man  toward  woman,  having 
in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  her.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a candid  world. 

He  has  never  permitted  her  to  exercise  her  inalienable  right  to  the  elective  franchise. 

He  has  compelled  her  to  submit  to  laws,  in  the  formation  of  which  she  had  no  voice. 

He  has  withheld  from  her  rights  which  are  given  to  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  menNboth  natives  and  for- 
eigners. 

Having  deprived  her  of  this  first  right  of  a citizen,  the  elective  franchise,  thereby  leaving  her  without  representa- 
tion in  the  halls  of  legislation,  he  has  oppressed  her  on  all  sides. 

He  has  made  her,  if  married,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  civilly  dead. 

He  has  taken  from  her  all  right  in  property,  even  to  the  wages  she  earns. 

He  has  made  her,  morally,  an  irresponsible  being,  as  she  can  commit  many  crimes  with  impunity,  provided  they 
be  done  in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  In  the  covenant  of  marriage,  she  is  compelled  to  promise  obedience  to  her  husband, 
he  becoming,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  her  masterNthe  law  giving  him  power  to  deprive  her  of  her  liberty,  and  to  admin- 
ister chastisement. 

He  has  so  framed  the  laws  of  divorce,  as  to  what  shall  be  the  proper  causes,  and  in  case  of  separation,  to  whom 
the  guardianship  of  the  children  shall  be  given,  as  to  be  wholly  regardless  of  the  happiness  of  womenNthe  law,  in  all 
cases,  going  upon  a false  supposition  of  the  supremacy  of  man,  and  giving  all  power  into  his  hands. 

After  depriving  her  of  all  rights  as  a married  woman,  if  single,  and  the  owner  of  property,  he  has  taxed  her  to  sup- 
port a government  which  recognizes  her  only  when  her  property  can  be  made  profitable  to  it. 

He  has  monopolized  nearly  all  the  profitable  employments,  and  from  those  she  is  permitted  to  follow,  she  receives 
but  a scanty  remuneration.  He  closes  against  her  all  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  distinction  which  he  considers  most  hon- 
orable to  himself.  As  a teacher  of  theology,  medicine,  or  law,  she  is  not  known. 

He  has  denied  her  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a thorough  education,  all  colleges  being  closed  against  her. 

He  allows  her  in  Church,  as  well  as  State,  but  a subordinate  position,  claiming  Apostolic  authority  for  her  exclu- 
sion from  the  ministry,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  from  any  public  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

He  has  created  a false  public  sentiment  by  giving  to  the  world  a different  code  of  morals  for  men  and  women,  by 
which  moral  delinquencies  which  exclude  women  from  society,  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  deemed  of  little  account  in 
man. 

He  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah  himself,  claiming  it  as  his  right  to  assign  for  her  a sphere  of  action, 
when  that  belongs  to  her  conscience  and  to  her  God. 

He  has  endeavored,  in  every  way  that  he  could,  to  destroy  her  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  to  lessen  her  self- 
respect,  and  to  make  her  willing  to  lead  a dependent  and  abject  life. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  entire  disfranchisement  of  one-half  the  people  of  this  country,  their  social  and  religious 
degradationNin  view  of  the  unjust  laws  above  mentioned,  and  because  women  do  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  oppressed,  and 
fraudulently  deprived  of  their  most  sacred  rights,  we  insist  that  they  have  immediate  admission  to  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  belong  to  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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In  entering  upon  the  great  work  before  us,  we  anticipate  no  small  amount  of  misconception,  misrepresentation,  and 
ridicule;  but  we  shall  use  every  instrumentality  within  our  power  to  effect  our  object.  We  shall  employ  agents,  circulate 
tracts,  petition  the  State  and  National  legislatures,  and  endeavor  to  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  our  behalf.  We  hope 
this  Convention  will  be  followed  by  a series  of  Conventions  embracing  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  such  laws  as  conflict,  in  any  way,  with  the  true  and  substantial  happiness  of  woman,  are  contrary 
to  the  great  precept  of  nature  and  of  no  validity,  for  this  is  “superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.” 

Resolved,  That  all  laws  which  prevent  woman  from  occupying  such  a station  in  society  as  her  conscience  shall 
dictate,  or  which  place  her  in  a position  inferior  to  that  of  man,  are  contrary  to  the  great  precept  of  nature,  and  therefore 
of  no  force  or  authority. 

Resolved,  That  woman  is  man’s  equalNwas  intended  to  be  so  by  the  Creator,  and  the  highest  good  of  the  race 
demands  that  she  should  be  recognized  as  such. 

Resolved,  That  the  women  of  this  country  ought  to  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  laws  under  which  they  live,  that 
they  may  no  longer  publish  their  degradation  by  declaring  themselves  satisfied  with  their  present  position,  nor  their  igno- 
rance, by  asserting  that  they  have  all  the  rights  they  want. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  man,  while  claiming  for  himself  intellectual  superiority,  does  accord  to  woman  moral 
superiority,  it  is  pre-eminently  his  duty  to  encourage  her  to  speak  and  teach,  as  she  has  an  opportunity,  in  all  religious 
assemblies. 

Resolved,  That  the  same  amount  of  virtue,  delicacy,  and  refinement  of  behavior  that  is  required  of  woman  in  the 
social  state,  should  also  be  required  of  man,  and  the  same  transgressions  should  be  visited  with  equal  severity  on  both  man 
and  woman. 

Resolved,  That  the  objection  of  indelicacy  and  impropriety,  which  is  so  often  brought  against  woman  when  she 
addresses  a public  audience,  comes  with  a very  ill-grace  from  those  who  encourage,  by  their  attendance,  her  appearance 
on  the  stage,  in  the  concert,  or  in  feats  of  the  circus. 

Resolved,  That  woman  has  too  long  rested  satisfied  in  the  circumscribed  limits  which  corrupt  customs  and  a per- 
verted application  of  the  Scriptures  have  marked  out  for  her,  and  that  it  is  time  she  should  move  in  the  enlarged  sphere 
which  her  great  Creator  has  assigned  her. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  this  country  to  secure  to  themselves  their  sacred  right  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

Resolved,  That  the  equality  of  human  rights  results  necessarily  from  the  fact  of  the  identity  of  the  race  in  capa- 
bilities and  responsibilities. 

Resolved,  therefore.  That,  being  invested  by  the  Creator  with  the  same  capabilities,  and  the  same  consciousness 
of  responsibility  for  their  exercise,  it  is  demonstrably  the  right  and  duty  of  woman,  equally  with  man,  to  promote  every 
righteous  cause  by  every  righteous  means;  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  great  subjects  of  morals  and  religion,  it  is  self- 
evidently  her  right  to  participate  with  her  brother  in  teaching  them,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  by  writing  and  by 
speaking,  by  any  instrumentalities  proper  to  be  used,  and  in  any  assemblies  proper  to  be  held;  and  this  being  a self-evident 
truth  growing  out  of  the  divinely  implanted  principles  of  human  nature,  any  custom  or  authority  adverse  to  it,  whether 
modern  or  wearing  the  hoary  sanction  of  antiquity,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a self-evident  falsehood,  and  at  war  with  mankind. 

Resolved,  That  the  speedy  success  of  our  cause  depends  upon  the  zealous  and  untiring  efforts  of  both  men  and 
women,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monopoly  of  the  pulpit,  and  for  the  securing  to  woman  an  equal  participation  with  men 
in  the  various  trades,  professions,  and  commerce. 


1.  In  the  "Resolutions"  at  the  end  of  the  document,  how  does  Lucretia  Mott  attempt  to  persuade  men 
to  agree  to  equal  rights  for  women? 

2.  2.  Even  though  the  women's  rights  movement  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  abolitionism,  slaves 
gained  emancipation  over  fifty  years  before  women  won  the  right  to  vote  in  national  elections. 

Why  do  you  think  this  was  the  case? 
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11-11  Horace  Mann  on  Education  and  National  Welfare 

In  1837,  Horace  Mann  accepted  the  position  of  First  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Mass- 
achusetts, the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  and  inaugurated  a new  era  in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation. Over  a period  of  twelve  years,  Mann  transformed  the  state's  assortment  of  common  schools 
into  a system  of  free  public  schools,  organized  on  sound  educational  principles.  He  also  sponsored  the 
first  state-supported  "normal  school"  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a state  teachers'  association,  and  a 
minimum  school  year  of  six  months.  In  his  twelve  annual  reports  to  the  board,  Mann  discussed  the 
larger  implications  of  education  in  a democracy.  His  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  included  here,  expounds  a 
rationale  for  the  support  of  public  education  through  taxation. 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  State,  International  Information  Programs 

http://usinfo.state.gov/usa/infousa/facts/democrac/16.htm 

Under  the  Providence  of  God,  our  means  of  education  are  the  grand  machinery  by  which  the  “raw  material”  of  human 
nature  can  be  worked  up  into  inventors  and  discoverers,  into  skilled  artisans  and  scientific  farmers,  into  scholars  and 
jurists,  into  the  founders  of  benevolent  institutions,  and  the  great  expounders  of  ethical  and  theological  science.  By  means 
of  early  education,  these  embryos  of  talent  may  be  quickened,  which  will  solve  the  difficult  problems  of  political  and 
economical  law;  and  by  them,  too,  the  genius  may  be  kindled  which  will  blaze  forth  in  the  Poets  of  Humanity.  Our  schools, 
far  more  than  they  have  done,  may  supply  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  Colleges,  and  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, all  over  the  land;  and  send,  not  only  into  our  sister  states,  but  across  the  Atlantic,  the  men  of  practical  science,  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  great  works  of  art.  Here,  too,  may  those  judicial  powers  be  developed  and  invigorated, 
which  will  make  legal  principles  so  clear  and  convincing  as  to  prevent  appeals  to  force;  and,  should  the  clouds  of  war  ever 
lower  over  our  country,  some  hero  may  be  found, — the  nursling  of  our  schools,  and  ready  to  become  the  leader  of  our 
armies, — that  best  of  all  heroes,  who  will  secure  the  glories  of  a peace,  unstained  by  the  magnificent  murders  of  the  battle- 
field. . . . 

Without  undervaluing  any  other  human  agency,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Common  School,  improved  and 
energized,  as  it  can  easily  be,  may  become  the  most  effective  and  benignant  of  all  the  forces  of  civilization.  Two  reasons 
sustain  this  position.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a universality  in  its  operation,  which  can  be  affirmed  of  no  other  institution 
whatever.  If  administered  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  conciliation,  all  the  rising  generation  may  be  brought  within  the  circle 
of  its  reformatory  and  elevating  influences.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  materials  upon  which  it  operates  are  so  pliant  and 
ductile  as  to  be  susceptible  of  assuming  a greater  variety  of  forms  than  any  other  earthly  work  of  the  Creator.  The  inflex- 
ibility and  ruggedness  of  the  oak,  when  compared  with  the  lithe  sapling  or  the  tender  germ,  are  but  feeble  emblems  to  typify 
the  docility  of  childhood,  when  contrasted  with  the  obduracy  and  intractableness  of  man.  It  is  these  inherent  advantages  of 
the  Common  School,  which,  in  our  own  State,  have  produced  results  so  striking,  from  a system  so  imperfect,  and  an 
administration  so  feeble.  In  teaching  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  kindling  the  latent  spark  of  intelligence  that  lurks 
in  an  idiot’s  mind,  and  in  the  more  holy  work  of  reforming  abandoned  and  outcast  children,  education  has  proved  what  it 
can  do,  by  glorious  experiments.  These  wonders,  it  has  done  in  its  infancy,  and  with  the  lights  of  a limited  experience;  but, 
when  its  faculties  shall  be  fully  developed,  when  it  shall  be  trained  to  wield  its  mighty  energies  for  the  protection  of 
society  against  the  giant  vices  which  now  invade  and  torment  it; — against  intemperance,  avarice,  war,  slavery,  bigotry,  the 
woes  of  want  and  the  wickedness  of  waste, — then,  there  will  not  be  a height  to  which  these  enemies  of  the  race  can 
escape,  which  it  will  not  scale,  nor  a Titan  among  them  all,  whom  it  will  not  slay. 

Now  I proceed,  then,  in  endeavoring  to  show  how  the  true  business  of  the  schoolroom  connects  itself,  and 
becomes  identical,  with  the  great  interests  of  society.  The  former  is  the  infant,  immature  state  of  those  interests;  the  latter, 
their  developed,  adult  state.  As  “the  child  is  father  to  the  man,”  so  may  the  training  of  the  schoolroom  expand  into  the  insti- 
tutions and  fortunes  of  the  State.  . . . 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION,  AS  A MEANS  OF  REMOVING  POVERTY,  AND  SECURING 
ABUNDANCE 

Another  cardinal  object  which  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  all  the  influential  men  in  the  State  should  propose  to 
themselves,  is  the  physical  well-being  of  all  the  people, — the  sufficiency,  comfort,  competence,  of  every  individual,  in 
regard  to  food,  raiment,  and  shelter.  And  these  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  should  be  obtained  by  each  individual 
for  himself,  or  by  each  family  for  themselves,  rather  than  accepted  from  the  hand  of  charity,  or  extorted  by  poor-laws.  It  is 
not  averred  that  this  most  desirable  result  can,  in  all  instances,  be  obtained;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  end  to  be  aimed  at. 
True  statesmanship  and  true  political  economy,  not  less  than  true  philanthropy,  present  this  perfect  theory  as  the  goal,  to  be 
more  and  more  closely  approximated  by  our  imperfect  practice.  The  desire  to  achieve  such  a result  cannot  be  regarded  as 
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an  unreasonable  ambition;  for,  though  all  mankind  were  well-fed,  well-clothed,  and  well-housed,  they  might  still  be  but  half- 
civilized.  . . . 

According  to  the  European  theory,  men  are  divided  into  classes, — some  to  toil  and  earn,  others  to  seize  and  enjoy. 
According  to  the  Massachusetts  theory,  all  are  to  have  an  equal  chance  for  earning,  and  equal  security  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  they  earn.  The  latter  tends  to  equality  of  condition;  the  former  to  the  grossest  inequalities.  Tried  by  any  Christian  stan- 
dard of  morals,  or  even  by  any  of  the  better  sort  of  heathen  standards,  can  any  one  hesitate,  for  a moment,  in  declaring 
which  of  the  two  will  produce  the  greater  amount  of  human  welfare;  and  which,  therefore,  is  the  more  conformable  to  the 
Divine  will?  The  European  theory  is  blind  to  what  constitutes  the  highest  glory,  as  well  as  the  highest  duty,  of  a State.  . . . 

I suppose  it  to  be  the  universal  sentiment  of  all  those  who  mingle  any  ingredient  of  benevolence  with  their  notions 
on  Political  Economy,  that  vast  and  overshadowing  private  fortunes  are  among  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  the  happiness 
of  the  people  in  a republic  can  be  subjected.  Such  fortunes  would  create  a feudalism  of  a new  kind;  but  one  more  oppres- 
sive and  unrelenting  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  feudal  lords  in  England,  and  on  the  continent,  never  held  their 
retainers  in  a more  abject  condition  of  servitude,  than  the  great  majority  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  capitalists  hold  their 
operatives  and  laborers  at  the  present  day.  The  means  employed  are  different,  but  the  similarity  in  results  is  striking.  What 
force  did  then,  money  does  now.  The  villein  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  could  live,  unless  one  were 
granted  to  him  by  his  lord.  The  operative  or  laborer  of  the  present  day  has  no  employment,  and  therefore  no  bread,  unless 
the  capitalist  will  accept  his  services.  The  vassal  had  no  shelter  but  such  as  his  master  provided  for  him.  Not  one  in  five  thou- 
sand of  English  operatives,  or  farm  laborers,  is  able  to  build  or  own  even  a hovel;  and  therefore  they  must  accept  such  shelter 
as  Capital  offers  them.  The  baron  prescribed  his  own  terms  to  his  retainers;  those  terms  were  peremptory,  and  the  serf  must 
submit  or  perish.  The  British  manufacturer  or  farmer  prescribes  the  rate  of  wages  he  will  give  to  his  work-people;  he  reduces 
these  wages  under  whatever  pretext  he  pleases;  and  they  too  have  no  alternative  but  submission  or  starvation.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  condition  of  the  modern  dependant  is  more  forlorn  than  that  of  the  corresponding  serf  class  in  former 
times.  Some  attributes  of  the  patriarchal  relation  did  spring  up  between  the  lord  and  his  lieges,  to  soften  the  harsh  relations 
subsisting  between  them.  Hence  came  some  oversight  of  the  condition  of  children,  some  relief  in  sickness,  some  protection 
and  support  in  the  decrepitude  of  age.  But  only  in  instances  comparatively  few,  have  kindly  offices  smoothed  the  rugged  rela- 
tion between  British  Capital  and  British  Labor.  The  children  of  the  work-people  are  abandoned  to  their  fate;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  privations  they  suffer,  and  the  dangers  they  threaten,  no  power  in  the  realm  has  yet  been  able  to  secure  them 
an  education;  and  when  the  adult  laborer  is  prostrated  by  sickness,  or  eventually  worn  out  by  toil  and  age,  the  poor-house, 
which  has  all  along  been  his  destination,  becomes  his  destiny. 

Now  two  or  three  things  will  doubtless  be  admitted  to  be  true,  beyond  all  controversy,  in  regard  to  Massachusetts. 
By  its  industrial  condition,  and  its  business  operations,  it  is  exposed,  far  beyond  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  to  the  fatal 
extremes  of  overgrown  wealth  and  desperate  poverty.  Its  population  is  more  dense  than  that  of  any  other  state.  It  is  four 
or  five  times  more  dense  than  the  average  of  all  the  other  states,  taken  together;  and  density  of  population  has  always  been 
one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  social  inequality.  According  to  population  and  territorial  extent,  there  is  far  more  capital  in 
Massachusetts, — capital  which  is  movable,  and  instantaneously  available, — than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union;  and  prob- 
ably both  these  qualifications  respecting  population  and  territory  could  be  omitted  without  endangering  the  truth  of  the 
assertion.  It  has  been  recently  stated,  in  a very  respectable  public  journal,  on  the  authority  of  a writer  conversant  with  the 
subject,  that,  from  the  last  of  June,  1846,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1848,  the  amount  of  money  invested,  by  the  citizens  of  Mass- 
achusetts, “in  manufacturing  cities,  railroads,  and  other  improvements,”  is  “fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  more 
than  fifty  has  been  paid  in  and  expended.”  The  dividends  to  be  received  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  from  June,  1848, 
to  April,  1849,  are  estimated,  by  the  same  writer,  at  ten  millions,  and  the  annual  increase  of  capital  at  “little  short  of 
twenty-two  millions.”  If  this  be  so,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  naturalizing  and  domesticating  among  ourselves  those  hideous 
evils  which  are  always  engendered  between  Capital  and  Labor,  when  all  the  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  and  all  the 
labor  is  thrown  upon  another? 

Now,  surely,  nothing  but  Universal  Education  can  counter-work  this  tendency  to  the  domination  of  capital  and  the 
servility  of  labor.  If  one  class  possesses  all  the  wealth  and  the  education,  while  the  residue  of  society  is  ignorant  and  poor, 
it  matters  not  by  what  name  the  relation  between  them  may  be  called;  the  latter,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  will  be  the  servile  depen- 
dents and  subjects  of  the  former.  But  if  education  be  equably  diffused,  it  will  draw  property  after  it,  by  the  strongest  of  all 
attractions;  for  such  a thing  never  did  happen,  and  never  can  happen,  as  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  body  of  men  should 
be  permanently  poor.  Property  and  labor,  in  different  classes,  are  essentially  antagonistic;  but  property  and  labor,  in  the 
same  class,  are  essentially  fraternal.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  have,  in  some  degree,  appreciated  the  truth,  that  the  unex- 
ampled prosperity  of  the  State, — its  comfort,  its  competence,  its  general  intelligence  and  virtue, — is  attributable  to  the  edu- 
cation, more  or  less  perfect,  which  all  its  people  have  received;  but  are  they  sensible  of  a fact  equally  important? — namely, 
that  it  is  to  this  same  education  that  two  thirds  of  the  people  are  indebted  for  not  being,  to-day,  the  vassals  of  as  severe  a 
tyranny,  in  the  form  of  capital,  as  the  lower  classes  of  Europe  are  bound  to  in  the  form  of  brute  force. 
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Education,  then,  beyond  all  other  devices  of  human  origin,  is  the  great  equalizer  of  the  conditions  of  men — the  bal- 
ance-wheel of  the  social  machinery.  I do  not  here  mean  that  it  so  elevates  the  moral  nature  as  to  make  men  disdain  and 
abhor  the  oppression  of  their  fellow-men.  This  idea  pertains  to  another  of  its  attributes.  But  I mean  that  it  gives  each  man 
the  independence  and  the  means,  by  which  he  can  resist  the  selfishness  of  other  men.  It  does  better  than  to  disarm  the  poor 
of  their  hostility  towards  the  rich;  it  prevents  being  poor.  Agrarianism  is  the  revenge  of  poverty  against  wealth.  The  wanton 
destruction  of  the  property  of  others, — the  burning  of  hay-ricks  and  corn-ricks,  the  demolition  of  machinery,  because  it 
supersedes  hand-labor,  the  sprinkling  of  vitriol  on  rich  dresses, — is  only  agrarianism  run  mad.  Education  prevents  both  the 
revenge  and  the  madness.  On  the  other  hand,  a fellow-feeling  for  one’s  class  or  caste  is  the  common  instinct  of  hearts  not 
wholly  sunk  in  selfish  regards  for  person,  or  for  family.  The  spread  of  education,  by  enlarging  the  cultivated  class  or  caste, 
will  open  a wider  area  over  which  the  social  feelings  will  expand;  and,  if  this  education  should  be  universal  and  complete, 
it  would  do  more  than  all  things  else  to  obliterate  factitious  distinctions  in  society. 

The  main  idea  set  forth  in  the  creeds  of  some  political  reformers,  or  revolutionizers,  is  that  some  people  are  poor 
because  others  are  rich.  This  idea  supposes  a fixed  amount  of  property  in  the  community,  which,  by  fraud  or  force,  or  arbi- 
trary law,  is  unequally  divided  among  men;  and  the  problem  presented  for  solution  is,  how  to  transfer  a portion  of  this  prop- 
erty from  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  too  much,  to  those  who  feel  and  know  that  they  have  too  little.  At  this  point,  both 
their  theory  and  their  expectation  of  reform  stop.  But  the  beneficent  power  of  education  would  not  be  exhausted,  even  though 
it  should  peaceably  abolish  all  the  miseries  that  spring  from  the  coexistence,  side  by  side,  of  enormous  wealth  and  squalid 
want.  It  has  a higher  function.  Beyond  the  power  of  diffusing  old  wealth,  it  has  the  prerogative  of  creating  new.  It  is  a thou- 
sand times  more  lucrative  than  fraud;  and  adds  a thousandfold  more  to  a nation’s  resources  than  the  most  successful  conquests. 
Knaves  and  robbers  can  obtain  only  what  was  before  possessed  by  others.  But  education  creates  or  develops  new  treasures, — 
treasures  not  before  possessed  or  dreamed  of  by  any  one.  . . . 

If  a savage  will  learn  how  to  swim,  he  can  fasten  a dozen  pounds’  weight  to  his  back,  and  transport  it  across  a 
narrow  river,  or  other  body  of  water  of  moderate  width.  If  he  will  invent  an  axe,  or  other  instrument,  by  which  to  cut  down 
a tree,  he  can  use  the  tree  for  a float,  and  one  of  its  limbs  for  a paddle,  and  can  thus  transport  many  times  the  former  weight, 
many  times  the  former  distance.  Hollowing  out  his  log,  he  will  increase,  what  may  be  called,  its  tonnage, — or,  rather,  its 
poundage, — and,  by  sharpening  its  ends,  it  will  cleave  the  water  both  more  easily  and  more  swiftly.  Fastening  several 
trees  together,  he  makes  a raft,  and  thus  increases  the  buoyant  power  of  his  embryo  water-craft.  Turning  up  the  ends  of 
small  poles,  or  using  knees  of  timber  instead  of  straight  pieces,  and  grooving  them  together,  or  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  them,  in  some  other  way,  so  as  to  make  them  water-tight,  he  brings  his  rude  raft  literally  into  ship-shape. 
Improving  upon  hull  below  and  rigging  above,  he  makes  a proud  merchantman,  to  be  wafted  by  the  winds  from  continent 
to  continent.  But,  even  this  does  not  content  the  adventurous  naval  architect.  He  frames  iron  arms  for  his  ship;  and,  for  oars, 
affixes  iron  wheels,  capable  of  swift  revolution,  and  stronger  than  the  strong  sea.  Into  iron-walled  cavities  in  her  bosom, 
he  puts  iron  organs  of  massive  structure  and  strength,  and  of  cohesion  insoluble  by  fire.  Within  these,  he  kindles  a small 
volcano;  and  then,  like  a sentient  and  rational  existence,  this  wonderful  creation  of  his  hands  cleaves  oceans,  breasts  tides, 
defies  tempests,  and  bears  its  living  and  jubilant  freight  around  the  globe.  Now,  take  away  intelligence  from  the  ship- 
builder, and  the  steamship, — that  miracle  of  human  art, — falls  back  into  a floating  log;  the  log  itself  is  lost;  and  the  savage 
swimmer,  bearing  his  dozen  pounds  on  his  back,  alone  remains. 

And  so  it  is,  not  in  one  department  only,  but  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  labors.  The  annihilation  of  the  sun 
would  no  more  certainly  be  followed  by  darkness,  than  the  extinction  of  human  intelligence  would  plunge  the  race  at 
once  into  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  barbarism.  To  have  created  such  beings  as  we  are,  and  to  have  placed  them  in 
this  world,  without  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  be  no  more  cruel  than  for  a government  to  suffer  its  laboring  classes  to  grow 
up  without  knowledge.  . . 

For  the  creation  of  wealth,  then, — for  the  existence  of  a wealthy  people  and  a wealthy  nation, — intelligence  is  the 
grand  condition.  The  number  of  improvers  will  increase,  as  the  intellectual  constituency,  if  I may  so  call  it,  increases.  In 
former  times,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  world  even  at  the  present  day,  not  one  man  in  a million  has  ever  had  such  a devel- 
opment of  mind,  as  made  it  possible  for  him  to  become  a contributor  to  art  or  science.  Let  this  development  precede,  and 
contributions,  numberless,  and  of  inestimable  value,  will  be  sure  to  follow.  That  Political  Economy,  therefore,  which  busies 
itself  about  capital  and  labor,  supply  and  demand,  interest  and  rents,  favorable  and  unfavorable  balances  of  trade;  but 
leaves  out  of  account  the  element  of  a wide-spread  mental  development,  is  nought  but  stupendous  folly.  The  greatest  of  all 
the  arts  in  political  economy  is,  to  change  a consumer  into  a producer;  and  the  next  greatest  is  to  increase  the  producer’s 
producing  power; — an  end  to  be  directly  attained,  by  increasing  his  intelligence.  . . 

POLITICAL  EDUCATION 

The  necessity  of  general  intelligence, — that  is,  of  education,  (for  I use  the  terms  as  substantially  synonymous;  because  gen- 
eral intelligence  can  never  exist  without  general  education,  and  general  education  will  be  sure  to  produce  general  intelli- 
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gence,) — the  necessity  of  general  intelligence,  under  a republican  form  of  government,  like  most  other  very  important 
truths,  has  become  a very  trite  one.  It  is  so  trite,  indeed,  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  force  by  its  familiarity.  Almost  all  the 
champions  of  education  seize  upon  this  argument,  first  of  all;  because  it  is  so  simple  as  to  be  understood  by  the  ignorant, 
and  so  strong  as  to  convince  the  skeptical.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  follow  in  the  train  of  so  many  writers,  and  to 
demonstrate,  by  logic,  by  history,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a republican  form  of  government,  without  intelligence 
in  the  people,  must  be,  on  a vast  scale,  what  a mad-house,  without  superintendent  or  keepers,  would  be,  on  a small  one; — 
the  despotism  of  a few  succeeded  by  universal  anarchy,  and  anarchy  by  despotism,  with  no  change  but  from  bad  to  worse. 
Want  of  space  and  time  alike  forbid  me  to  attempt  any  full  development  of  the  merits  of  this  theme;  but  yet,  in  the  closing 
one  of  a series  of  reports,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a summary  of  former  arguments,  an  omission  of  this  topic 
would  suggest  to  the  comprehensive  mind  the  idea  of  incompleteness. 

That  the  affairs  of  a great  nation  or  state  are  exceedingly  complicated  and  momentous,  no  one  will  dispute.  Nor 
will  it  be  questioned  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  that  superintends,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests superintended.  He  who  scoops  out  a wooden  dish  needs  less  skill  than  the  maker  of  a steam-engine  or  a telescope.  The 
dealer  in  small  wares  requires  less  knowledge  than  the  merchant  who  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  An  ambassador  cannot  execute  his  functions  with  the  stock  of  attainments  or  of  talents  sufficient  for  a parish  clerk. 
Indeed,  it  is  clear,  that  the  want  of  adequate  intelligence, — of  intelligence  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the  duties  to 
be  performed, — will  bring  ruin  or  disaster  upon  any  department.  A merchant  loses  his  intelligence,  and  he  becomes  a 
bankrupt.  A lawyer  loses  his  intelligence,  and  he  forfeits  all  the  interests  of  his  clients.  Intelligence  abandons  a physician, 
and  his  patients  die,  with  more  than  the  pains  of  natural  dissolution.  Should  judges  upon  the  bench  be  bereft  of  this  guide, 
what  havoc  would  be  made  of  the  property  and  the  innocence  of  men!  Let  this  counsellor  be  taken  from  executive  officers, 
and  the  penalties  due  to  the  wicked  would  be  visited  upon  the  righteous,  while  the  rewards  and  immunities  of  the  righteous 
would  be  bestowed  upon  the  guilty.  And  so,  should  intelligence  desert  the  halls  of  legislation,  weakness,  rashness,  contra- 
diction, and  error  would  glare  out  from  every  page  of  the  statute  book.  Now,  as  a republican  government  represents  almost 
all  interests,  whether  social,  civil  or  military,  the  necessity  of  a degree  of  intelligence  adequate  to  the  due  administration 
of  them  all,  is  so  self-evident,  that  a bare  statement  is  the  best  argument. 

But  in  the  possession  of  this  attribute  of  intelligence,  elective  legislators  will  never  far  surpass  their  electors.  By 
a natural  law,  like  that  which  regulates  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  elector  and  elected,  appointer  and  appointee,  tend  to  the 
same  level.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  a wise  and  enlightened  constituency  will  refuse  to  invest  a reckless  and  profligate  man 
with  office,  or  discard  him  if  accidentally  chosen,  than  it  is  that  a foolish  or  immoral  constituency  will  discard  or  eject  a 
wise  man.  This  law  of  assimilation,  between  the  choosers  and  the  chosen,  results,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  voter  orig- 
inally selects  his  representative  according  to  the  affinities  of  good  or  of  ill,  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  which  exist  between  them; 
but  if  the  legislator  enacts  or  favors  a law  which  is  too  wise  for  the  constituent  to  understand,  or  too  just  for  him  to 
approve,  the  next  election  will  set  him  aside  as  certainly  as  if  he  had  made  open  merchandise  of  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
people,  by  perjury  and  for  a bribe.  And  if  the  infinitely  Just  and  Good,  in  giving  laws  to  the  Jews,  recognized  the  “hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,”  how  much  more  will  an  earthly  ruler  recognize  the  baseness  or  wickedness  of  the  people,  when  his 
heart  is  as  hard  as  theirs!  In  a republican  government,  legislators  are  a mirror  reflecting  the  moral  countenance  of  their  con- 
stituents. And  hence  it  is,  that  the  establishment  of  a republican  government,  without  well-appointed  and  efficient  means 
for  the  universal  education  of  the  people,  is  the  most  rash  and  fool-hardy  experiment  ever  tried  by  man.  Its  fatal  results  may 
not  be  immediately  developed, — they  may  not  follow  as  the  thunder  follows  the  lightning, — for  time  is  an  element  in 
maturing  them,  and  the  calamity  is  too  great  to  be  prepared  in  a day;  but,  like  the  slow-accumulating  avalanche,  they  will 
grow  more  terrific  by  delay,  and,  at  length,  though  it  may  be  at  a late  hour,  will  overwhelm  with  ruin  whatever  lies  athwart 
their  path.  It  may  be  an  easy  thing  to  make  a Republic;  but  it  is  a very  laborious  thing  to  make  Republicans;  and  woe  to 
the  republic  that  rests  upon  no  better  foundations  than  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  passion.  Such  a Republic  may  grow  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth.  As  an  avaricious  man  adds  acres  to  his  lands,  so  its  rapacious  government  may  increase  its  own 
darkness  by  annexing  provinces  and  states  to  its  ignorant  domain.  Its  armies  may  be  invincible,  and  its  fleets  may  strike 
terror  into  nations  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  at  the  same  hour.  Vast  in  its  extent,  and  enriched  with  all  the  prodi- 
gality of  nature,  it  may  possess  every  capacity  and  opportunity  of  being  great,  and  of  doing  good.  But  if  such  a Republic 
be  devoid  of  intelligence,  it  will  only  the  more  closely  resemble  an  obscene  giant  who  has  waxed  strong  in  his  youth,  and 
grown  wanton  in  his  strength;  whose  brain  has  been  developed  only  in  the  region  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  and  not  in 
the  organs  of  reason  and  conscience;  and  who,  therefore,  is  boastful  of  his  bulk  alone,  and  glories  in  the  weight  of  his  heel 
and  in  the  destruction  of  his  arm.  Such  a Republic,  with  all  its  noble  capacities  for  beneficence,  will  rush  with  the  speed 
of  a whirlwind  to  an  ignominious  end;  and  all  good  men  of  after-times  would  be  fain  to  weep  over  its  downfall,  did  not 
their  scorn  and  contempt  at  its  folly  and  its  wickedness,  repress  all  sorrow  for  its  fate.  . . . 

However  elevated  the  moral  character  of  a constituency  may  be;  however  well  informed  in  matters  of  general  sci- 
ence or  history,  yet  they  must,  if  citizens  of  a Republic,  understand  something  of  the  true  nature  and  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live.  That  any  one  who  is  to  participate  in  the  government  of  a country,  when  he  becomes  a 
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man,  should  receive  no  instruction  respecting  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  government  he  is  afterwards  to  administer, 
is  a political  solecism.  In  all  nations,  hardly  excepting  the  most  rude  and  barbarous,  the  future  sovereign  receives  some 
training  which  is  supposed  to  fit  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  anticipated  station.  Where,  by  force 
of  law,  the  government  devolves  upon  the  heir,  while  yet  in  a state  of  legal  infancy,  some  regency,  or  other  substitute,  is 
appointed,  to  act  in  his  stead,  until  his  arrival  at  mature  age;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  is  subjected  to  such  a course  of 
study  and  discipline,  as  will  tend  to  prepare  him,  according  to  the  political  theory  of  the  time  and  the  place,  to  assume 
the  reins  of  authority  at  the  appointed  age.  If,  in  England,  or  in  the  most  enlightened  European  monarchies,  it  would  be 
a proof  of  restored  barbarism,  to  permit  the  future  sovereign  to  grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of  his  duties, — and  who 
can  doubt  that  it  would  be  such  a proof, — then,  surely,  it  would  be  not  less  a proof  of  restored,  or  of  never-removed  bar- 
barism, amongst  us,  to  empower  any  individual  to  use  the  elective  franchise,  without  preparing  him  for  so  momentous  a 
trust.  Hence,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  our  own  State,  should  be  made  a study  in  our  Public  Schools. 
The  partition  of  the  powers  of  government  into  the  three  co-ordinate  branches, — legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, — with 
the  duties  appropriately  devolving  upon  each;  the  mode  of  electing  or  of  appointing  all  officers,  with  the  reason  on  which 
it  was  founded;  and,  especially,  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  in  a government  of  laws,  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress,  in 
all  cases  of  alleged  wrong,  instead  of  undertaking  to  vindicate  his  own  rights  by  his  own  arm;  and,  in  a government 
where  the  people  are  the  acknowledged  sources  of  power,  the  duty  of  changing  laws  and  rulers  by  an  appeal  to  the  ballot, 
and  not  by  rebellion,  should  be  taught  to  all  the  children  until  they  are  fully  understood. 

Had  the  obligations  of  the  future  citizen  been  sedulously  inculcated  upon  all  the  children  of  this  Republic,  would 
the  patriot  have  had  to  mourn  over  so  many  instances,  where  the  voter,  not  being  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  voting, 
has  proceeded  to  accomplish  it  by  violence;  where,  agreeing  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  ballot, 
he  makes  a tacit  reservation,  that,  if  that  machinery  does  not  move  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  will  wrest  or  break  it?  If 
the  responsibleness  and  value  of  the  elective  franchise  were  duly  appreciated,  the  day  of  our  State  and  National  elections 
would  be  among  the  most  solemn  and  religious  days  in  the  calendar.  Men  would  approach  them,  not  only  with  preparation 
and  solicitude,  but  with  the  sobriety  and  solemnity,  with  which  discreet  and  religious-minded  men  meet  the  great  crises  of 
life.  No  man  would  throw  away  his  vote,  through  caprice  or  wantonness,  any  more  than  he  would  throw  away  his  estate, 
or  sell  his  family  into  bondage.  No  man  would  cast  his  vote  through  malice  or  revenge,  any  more  than  a good  surgeon 
would  amputate  a limb,  or  a good  navigator  sail  through  perilous  straits,  under  the  same  criminal  passions. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  constitution  is  subject  to  different  readings,  or  that  the  policy  of  different 
administrations  has  become  the  subject  of  party  strife;  and,  therefore,  if  any  thing  of  constitutional  or  political  law  is  intro- 
duced into  our  schools,  there  is  danger  that  teachers  will  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  affinities  to  this  or  that  political 
party;  or  that  teachers  will  feign  affinities  which  they  do  not  feel,  in  order  that  they  may  be  chosen;  and  so  each  school- 
room will  at  length  become  a miniature  political  club-room,  exploding  with  political  resolves,  or  flaming  out  with  polit- 
ical addresses,  prepared,  by  beardless  boys,  in  scarcely  legible  hand-writing,  and  in  worse  grammar. 

With  the  most  limited  exercise  of  discretion,  all  apprehensions  of  this  kind  are  wholly  groundless.  There  are  dif- 
ferent readings  of  the  constitution,  it  is  true;  and  there  are  partisan  topics  which  agitate  the  country  from  side  to  side;  but 
the  controverted  points,  compared  with  those  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  do  not  bear  the  proportion  of  one  to  a hun- 
dred. And  what  is  more,  no  man  is  qualified,  or  can  be  qualified,  to  discuss  the  disputable  questions,  unless  previously  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  those  questions,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute.  In  the  terms  and  principles  common  to  all,  and  rec- 
ognized by  all,  is  to  be  found  the  only  common  medium  of  language  and  of  idea,  by  which  the  parties  can  become  intel- 
ligible to  each  other;  and  there,  too,  is  the  only  common  ground,  whence  the  arguments  of  the  disputants  can  be  drawn. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  tempest  of  political  strife  were  to  be  let  loose  upon  our  Common 
Schools,  they  would  be  overwhelmed  with  sudden  ruin.  Let  it  be  once  understood,  that  the  schoolroom  is  a legitimate  the- 
atre for  party  politics,  and  with  what  violence  will  hostile  partisans  struggle  to  gain  possession  of  the  stage,  and  to  play  their 
parts  upon  it!  Nor  will  the  stage  be  the  only  scene  of  gladiatorial  contests.  These  will  rage  in  all  the  avenues  that  lead  to 
it.  A preliminary  advantage,  indispensable  to  ultimate  success,  will  be  the  appointment  of  a teacher  of  the  true  faith.  As  the 
great  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  State  are  now  organized,  this  can  be  done  only  by  electing  a prudential  committee,  who 
will  make  what  he  calls  political  soundness  paramount  to  all  other  considerations  of  fitness.  Thus,  after  petty  skirmishings 
among  neighbors,  the  fierce  encounter  will  begin  in  the  district’s  primary  assembly, — in  the  schoolroom  itself.  This  con- 
test being  over,  the  election  of  the  superintending,  or  town’s  committee,  must  be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  this  will 
bring  together  the  combustibles  of  each  district,  to  burn  with  an  intenser  and  a more  devouring  flame,  in  the  town  meeting. 
It  is  very  possible,  nay,  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  town  may  be  of  one  political  complexion,  while  a majority  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  of  the  opposite.  Who  shall  moderate  the  fury  of  these  conflicting  elements,  when  they  rage  against  each  other;  and 
who  shall  save  the  dearest  interests  of  the  children  from  being  consumed  in  the  fierce  combustion?  If  parents  find  that  their 
children  are  indoctrinated  into  what  they  call  political  heresies,  will  they  not  withdraw  them  from  the  school;  and,  if  they 
withdraw  them  from  the  school,  will  they  not  resist  all  appropriations  to  support  a school  from  which  they  derive  no  ben- 
efit? 
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But,  could  the  schools,  themselves,  survive  these  dangers  for  a single  year,  it  would  be  only  to  encounter  others 
still  more  perilous.  Why  should  not  the  same  infection  that  poisons  all  the  relations  of  the  schoolroom,  spread  itself  abroad, 
and  mingle  with  all  questions  of  external  organization  and  arrangement?  Why  should  not  political  hostility  cause  the  dis- 
memberment of  districts,  already  too  small;  or,  what  would  work  equal  injury,  prevent  the  union  of  districts,  whose  power 
of  usefulness  would  be  doubled  by  a combination  of  their  resources?  What  better  could  be  expected,  than  that  one  set  of 
school  books  should  be  expelled,  and  another  introduced,  as  they  might  be  supposed,  however  remotely,  to  favor  one 
party  or  the  other;  or,  as  the  authors  of  the  books  might  belong  to  one  party  or  the  other?  And  who  could  rely  upon  the 
reports,  or  even  the  statistics  of  a committee,  chosen  by  partisan  votes,  goaded  on  by  partisan  impulses,  and  responsible  to 
partisan  domination;  and  this,  too,  without  any  opportunity  of  control  or  check  from  the  minority?  Nay,  if  the  schools 
could  survive  long  enough  to  meet  the  crisis,  why  should  not  any  and  every  measure  be  taken,  either  to  maintain  an 
existing  political  ascendancy,  or  to  recover  a lost  one,  in  a school  district,  or  in  a town,  which  has  even  been  taken  by 
unscrupulous  politicians,  to  maintain  or  to  recover  an  ascendancy  at  the  polls?  Into  a district,  or  into  a town,  voters  may 
be  introduced  from  abroad,  to  turn  the  scale.  An  employer  may  dismiss  the  employed,  for  their  refusal  to  submit  to  his  dic- 
tation; or  make  the  bread  that  is  given  to  the  poor  man’s  children,  perform  the  double  office  of  payment  for  labor  to  be  per- 
formed, and  of  a bribe  for  principle  to  be  surrendered.  And,  beyond  all  this,  if  the  imagination  can  conceive  any  thing  more 
deplorable  than  this,  what  kind  of  political  doctrines  would  be  administered  to  the  children,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  party 
domination, — their  alternations  of  triumph  and  defeat?  This  year,  under  the  ascendancy  of  one  side,  the  constitution  declares 
one  thing:  and  commentaries,  glosses,  and  the  authority  of  distinguished  names,  all  ratify  and  confirm  its  decisions.  But  vic- 
tory is  a fickle  goddess.  Next  year,  the  vanquished  triumph;  and  constitution,  gloss,  and  authority,  make  that  sound  doc- 
trine, which  was  pestilent  error  before,  and  that  false,  which  was  true.  Right  and  wrong  have  changed  sides.  The  children 
must  now  join  in  chorus  to  denounce  what  they  had  been  taught  to  reverence  before,  and  to  reverence  what  they  had  been 
taught  to  denounce.  In  the  mean  time,  those  great  principles,  which,  according  to  Cicero,  are  the  same  at  Rome  and  at 
Athens,  the  same  now  and  forever; — and  which,  according  to  Hooker,  have  their  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God,  become  the 
fittest  emblems  of  chance  and  change. 

Long,  however,  before  this  series  of  calamities  would  exhaust  itself  upon  our  schools,  these  schools  themselves 
would  cease  to  be.  The  plough-share  would  have  turned  up  their  foundations.  Their  history  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
close, — a glorious  and  ascending  history,  until  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  political  parricide;  then,  suddenly  falling  with 
a double  ruin, — with  death,  and  with  ignominy.  But  to  avoid  such  a catastrophe,  shall  all  teaching,  relative  to  the  nature  of 
our  government,  be  banished  from  our  schools;  and  shall  our  children  be  permitted  to  grow  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
political  history  of  their  country?  In  the  schools  of  a republic,  shall  the  children  be  left  without  any  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  a republican  government;  or  only  with  such  knowledge  as  they  may  pick  up  from  angry  political  discussions, 
or  from  party  newspapers;  from  caucus  speeches,  or  Fourth  of  July  orations, — the  Apocrypha  of  Apocrypha? 

Surely,  between  these  extremes,  there  must  be  a medium  not  difficult  to  be  found.  And  is  not  this  the  middle 
course,  which  all  sensible  and  judicious  men,  all  patriots,  and  all  genuine  republicans,  must  approve? — namely,  that  those 
articles  in  the  creed  of  republicanism,  which  are  accepted  by  all,  believed  in  by  all,  and  which  form  the  common  basis  of 
our  political  faith,  shall  be  taught  to  all.  But  when  the  teacher,  in  the  course  of  his  lessons  or  lectures  on  the  fundamental  law, 
arrives  at  a controverted  text,  he  is  either  to  read  it  without  comment  or  remark;  or,  at  most,  he  is  only  to  say  that  the  pas- 
sage is  the  subject  of  disputation,  and  that  the  schoolroom  is  neither  the  tribunal  to  adjudicate,  nor  the  forum  to  discuss  it. 

Such  being  the  rule  established  by  common  consent,  and  such  the  practice,  observed  with  fidelity  under  it,  it  will 
come  to  be  universally  understood,  that  political  proselytism  is  no  function  of  the  school;  but  that  all  indoctrination  into 
matters  of  controversy  between  hostile  political  parties  is  to  be  elsewhere  sought  for,  and  elsewhere  imparted.  Thus,  may 
all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  receive  instruction  in  the  great  essentials  of  political  knowledge, — in  those  ele- 
mentary ideas  without  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  investigate  more  recondite  and  debatable  questions; — thus,  will  the 
only  practicable  method  be  adopted  for  discovering  new  truths,  and  for  discarding, — instead  of  perpetuating, — old  errors; 
and  thus,  too,  will  that  pernicious  race  of  intolerant  zealots,  whose  whole  faith  may  be  summed  up  in  two  articles, — that 
they,  themselves,  are  always  infallibly  right,  and  that  all  dissenters  are  certainly  wrong, — be  extinguished, — extinguished, 
not  by  violence,  nor  by  proscription,  but  by  the  more  copious  inflowing  of  the  light  of  truth. 


1.  What  does  Horace  Mann  mean  when  he  states  that  education  is  the  "great  equalizer  of  the 
conditions  of  men"? 

2.  According  to  Mann,  what  role  does  education  play  in  the  overall  health  of  the  Republic? 
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11-12  John  Humphrey  Noyes  and  Bible  Communism  (1845  and  1849) 

The  most  extreme  examples  of  religious  and  reform  movements  were  the  planned  "utopian"  commu- 
nities that  emerged  during  this  period.  Shakers  and  transcendentalists  and  many  others  sought  reli- 
gious, social  or  political  perfection  in  planned  communities.  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  millenialist  and 
believer  in  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  upon  conversion  started,  among  others,  the  Putney  Commu- 
nity where  his  particular  ideas  of  mutual  criticism,  complex  marriage  and  male  continence  were  prac- 
ticed. In  1848  after  much  criticism,  he  moved  his  community  to  Oneida,  New  York.  Seen  as  a new  Moses 
by  his  followers,  Noyes  believed  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  had  occurred  in  70  ad  and  that  exclu- 
sive marriage  was  idolatrous.  In  this  document  Noyes  compares  his  ideas  to  the  theology  of  Finney 
and  Beecher  and  advances  his  own  ideas  of  millennialism  and  perfectionism. 


John  Humphrey  Noyes,  Speech  to  the  Convention  of  Perfectionists  (1845) 

Dear  Brethren: 

As  I am  prevented  from  meeting  with  you  in  person  I will  place  at  your  disposal  a contribution  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  convention  in  writing. 

My  attention  has  been  turned  of  late  to  the  symptoms  of  advancing  conviction  on  the  subject  of  holiness  which 
are  manifesting  themselves  in  the  churches,  and  I see  much  occasion  for  rejoicing  and  hope.  . . . Charles  G.  Finney,  the 
center  of  the  revival  spirit,  was  first  affected  and  compelled  to  take  an  advanced  position.  He  drew  after  him  a large  body 
of  influential  followers  and  a theological  seminary.  Now  Dr.  Beecher,  the  leader  that  stands  next  after  Finney  in  spiritual 
power,  has  submitted  partially  to  the  truth;  and  he  too  draws  after  him  a large  body  of  influential  followers  and  a theological 
seminary. 

I am  well  aware  that  Finney  and  Beecher  have  not  come  in  line  with  us  and  with  the  Primitive  Church  on  the  high 
grounds  of  the  new  covenant.  Their  advance  is  but  half  way;  but  no  hope  and  expectation  are  that  the  work  of  conviction 
will  forward  to  conversion. 

Let  us  now  ask  ourselves,  brethren,  what  line  of  conduct  is  marked  out  for  us.  I will  briefly  give  my  judgment  on 
the  question.  In  the  first  place  I think  we  ought  to  feel  that  the  post  assigned  to  us  is  that  of  the  body-guard  of  the  gospel. 
We  must  stand  firm  for  perfect  freedom  from  sin,  for  security,  and  for  confession.  These  are  the  essentials  of  the  new 
covenant.  If  we  steadfastly  abide  by  the  gospel  which  proclaims  these  victories  of  faith,  the  masses  that  have  begun  to  move 
will  sure  come  to  it  at  last. 

In  the  next  place  we  must  purge  our  own  ranks  of  semi-Perfectionism.  I have  seen  many  indications  within  the  last 
year,  that  there  is  a class  bearing  the  name  of  Perfectionist  claiming  fellowship  among  us  and  even  assuming  to  be  inspired 
leaders  and  teachers,  who  exert  their  influence  more  or  less  openly  and  directly  against  justification,  security  and  confes- 
sion of  salvation  from  sin.  Such  men  have  no  right  to  a place  among  us.  They  are  not  with  us  in  spirit,  but  with  the  half 
converted  masses  that  are  moving  toward  us.  Let  us  draw  the  line  between  them  and  us,  that  we  may  fully  discharge  our 
responsibilities  as  God’s  banner-guard  in  the  coming  conflict. 

Finally  it  behooves  us  to  take  away  all  stumbling-blocks  from  the  path  of  those  who  are  approaching  the  gospel; 
to  put  away  childish  things;  to  frown  on  disorder,  fanaticism  and  licentiousness;  to  give  place  among  us  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  God,  marriage  does  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  proof  in  the  Bible  nor  in  reason 
that  the  distinction  of  sex  will  ever  be  abolished.  Matt.  22:29-30. 

John  Humphrey  Noyes,  “Bible  Communism”  (1849) 

In  the  Kingdom  of  God  the  intimate  union  that  in  the  world  is  limited  to  the  married  pair  extends  through  the  whole  body 
of  communicants;  without  however  excluding  special  companionships  founded  on  special  adaptability.  lohn  17:21. 

The  situation  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  shows  the  practical  tendency  of  heavenly  influences.  “All  that  believed 
were  together,  and  had  all  things  common;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all,  as  every  man  had 
need.” 

Communism  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  extended  only  to  goods,  it  is  true.  But  the  same  spirit  that  abolished  prop- 
erty in  goods  would,  if  allowed  full  scope,  abolish  property  in  persons.  Paul  expressly  places  property  in  goods  and  prop- 
erty in  persons  in  the  same  category,  and  speaks  of  them  together  as  ready  to  be  abolished  by  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Communism  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  circumstantial.  The  seed  of  heav- 
enly unity  fell  into  the  earth  and  was  buried  for  a time,  but  in  the  harvest  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  it  was  reproduced 
and  became  the  universal,  eternal  principle  of  the  invisible  church. 
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The  abolishment  of  appropriation  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  a true  relation  to  Christ.  Appropriation  is  a 
branch  of  egotism.  But  the  grand  mystery  of  the  gospel  is  vital  union  with  Christ,  which  is  the  extinguishment  of  egotism 
at  the  center. 

The  abolishment  of  worldly  restrictions  on  sexual  union  is  involved  in  the  anti-legality  of  the  gospel.  It  is  incom- 
patible with  the  perfected  freedom,  toward  which  Paul’s  gospel  of  “grace  without  law”  leads,  that  a person  should  be 
allowed  to  love  in  all  directions,  and  yet  be  forbidden  to  express  love  except  in  one  direction. 

The  abolishment  of  marriage  is  involved  in  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  end  of  ordinances.  Marriage  is  a worldly  ordi- 
nance. Christians  are  dead  to  the  world  by  the  death  of  Christ.  The  same  reasoning  which  authorized  the  abolishment  of 
the  Jewish  ordinances  makes  also  an  end  of  marriage.  . . . 

The  plea  that  marriage  is  founded  in  nature  will  not  bear  investigation.  Experience  testifies  that  the  human  heart 
is  capable  of  loving  more  than  one  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  the  loving  heart  but  the  green-eyed  claimant  of  the  loving 
heart  that  sets  up  the  one-love  theory. 

A system  of  Complex  Marriage  will  open  the  prison  doors  to  the  victims  both  of  marriage  and  celibacy:  to  the 
married  who  are  oppressed  by  lust,  tied  to  uncongenial  nature  separated  from  their  natural  mates;  to  the  unmarried  who  are 
withered  by  neglect,  diseased  by  unnatural  abstinence,  plunged  into  prostitution  by  desires  that  find  no  lawful  outlet.  . . . 

The  chain  of  evils  which  holds  humanity  in  ruin  has  four  links:  first,  a breach  with  God;  second,  a disruption  of 
the  sexes,  involving  a special  curse  on  woman;  third,  oppressive  labor,  bearing  specially  on  man;  fourth,  death.  The  chain 
of  redemption  begins  with  reconciliation  with  God,  proceeds  to  a restoration  of  true  relations  between  the  sexes,  then  to  a 
reform  of  the  industrial  system,  and  ends  with  victory  over  death. 

It  was  the  special  function  of  the  Apostolic  Church  to  break  up  the  worldly  ecclesiastical  system  and  reopen  full 
communication  with  God.  It  is  the  special  function  of  the  present  church,  availing  itself  first  of  the  work  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  by  union  with  it  and  a re-development  of  its  theology,  to  break  up  the  worldly  social  system  and  establish  true 
sexual  and  industrial  relations. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  evident  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  revolutionize  sexual  morality  before  settlement  with 
God.  Holiness,  communism  of  love,  association  in  labor,  and  immortality  must  come  in  their  true  order.  . . . 

Sexual  shame  is  factitious  and  irrational.  The  more  reform  that  arises  from  the  sentiment  of  shame  attempts  hope- 
less war  with  nature.  Its  policy  is  to  prevent  pruriency  keeping  the  mind  in  ignorance  of  sexual  subjects,  while  nature  is 
constantly  thrusting  those  subjects  upon  the  mind.  The  only  way  to  elevate  love  is  to  clear  away  the  false,  debasing  asso- 
ciations that  usually  crowd  around  it,  and  substitute  true,  beautiful  ones. 

The  foregoing  principles  furnish  motives  for  Association.  They  develop  in  a larger  partnership  the  same  attraction 
that  draw  and  bind  together  a marriage  partnership.  A Community  home,  where  love  is  honored  and  cultivated,  will  be 
much  more  attractive  than  an  ordinary  home  as  the  Community  outnumbers  a pair.  . . . 

The  men  and  women  are  called  to  usher  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be  guided  not  merely  by  theoretical  truth  but 
by  direct  communication  with  the  heavens,  as  were  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Paul.  This  will  be  called  a fanatical  principle. 
But  it  is  clearly  a Bible  principle,  and  we  must  place  it  on  high  above  all  others  as  the  palladium  of  conservatism  in  the 
introduction  of  the  new  social  order. 


1.  Summarize  and  explain  Noyes'  views  regarding  love  and  marriage? 

2.  How  would  Noyes'  redefinition  of  human  relations  revolutionize  society  and  industry  in  his 
opinion? 
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11-13  Sojourner  Truth,  Address  to  the  Woman's  Rights  Convention, 

Akron,  Ohio  (1851) 

Frances  D.  Gage,  a pioneer  in  the  Women's  Rights  Movement  during  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
recorded  her  impressions  of  Sojourner  Truth's  speech  at  the  Woman's  Rights  Convention  in  Akron,  Ohio 
in  1851.  Gage  wrote  this  reminiscence  some  twelve  years  after  the  fact,  and  tried  to  capture  Truth's 
speech  as  she  remembered  it,  complete  with  what  Gage  perceived  to  be  Truth's  manner  of  speech  and 
actions  before  the  audience. 

Source:  E.  C.  Stanton,  S.  B.  Anthony,  and  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  eds.,  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  vol.  1 
(Rochester,  NY:  Charles  Mann,  1881),  pp.  115-117. 


Reminiscences  by  Frances  D.  Gage 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  trembled  upon  seeing  a tall,  gaunt  black  woman  in  a gray  dress  and  white  turban,  sur- 
mounted with  an  uncouth  sun-bonnet,  march  deliberately  into  the  church,  walk  with  the  air  of  a queen  up  the  aisle,  and  take 
her  seat  upon  the  pulpit  steps.  A buzz  of  disapprobation  was  heard  all  over  the  house  and  there  fell  on  the  listening  ear,  “An 
abolition  affair!”  “Woman’s  rights  and  niggers!”  “I  told  you  so!  “Go  it,  darkey!”  . . .When,  slowly  from  her  seat  in  the 
corner  rose  Sojourner  Truth,  who,  till  now,  had  scarcely  lifted  her  head.  “Don’t  let  her  speak!”  gasped  half  a dozen  in  my 
ear.  She  moved  slowly  and  solemnly  to  the  front,  laid  her  old  bonnet  at  her  feet,  and  turned  her  great  speaking  eyes  to  me. 
There  was  a hissing  sound  of  disapprobation  above  and  below.  I rose  and  announced  “Sojourner  Truth,”  and  begged  the 
audience  to  keep  silence  for  a few  moments.  . .. 

“Wall,  chilem,  whar  dar  is  so  much  racket  dar  must  be  somethin’  out  o’  kilter.  I tink  dat  ‘twixt  de  niggers  of  de  Souf 
and  de  womin  at  de  Norf,  all  talkin’  ‘bout  rights,  de  white  men  will  be  in  a fix  pretty  soon.  But  what’s  all  dis  here  talkin’  ‘bout? 

“Dat  man  ober  dar  say  dat  womin  needs  to  be  helped  into  carriages,  and  lifted  ober  ditches,  and  to  hab  de  best 
place  everywhar.  Nobody  eber  helps  me  into  carriages,  or  ober  mud-puddles,  or  gibs  me  any  best  place!”  . . .’’And  a’n’t  I 
a woman?  Look  at  me!  Look  at  my  arm!  (and  she  bared  her  right  arm  to  the  shoulder,  showing  her  tremendous  muscular 
power).  “I  have  ploughed,  and  planted,  and  gathered  into  barns,  and  no  man  could  head  me!  And  a’n’t  I a woman?  I could 
work  as  much  and  eat  as  much  as  a manNwhen  I could  get  itNand  bear  de  lash  as  well!  And  a’n’t  I a woman?  I have  borne 
thirteen  chilern,  and  seen  ‘em  mos’  all  sold  off  to  slavery,  and  when  I cried  out  with  my  mother’s  grief,  none  but  Jesus 
heard  me!  And  a’n’t  I a woman? 

“Den  dey  talks  ‘bout  dis  ting  in  de  head;  what  dis  dey  call  it?”  (“Intellect,”  whispered  some  one  near.)  “Dat’s  it, 
honey.  What’s  dat  got  to  do  wid  womin’s  rights  or  nigger’s  rights?  If  my  cup  won’t  hold  but  a pint,  and  yourn  holds  a quart, 
wouldn't  ye  be  mean  not  to  let  me  have  my  little  half-measure  full?”  And  she  pointed  her  significant  finger,  and  sent  a keen 
glance  at  the  minister  who  had  made  the  argument.  The  cheering  was  long  and  loud. 

“Den  dat  little  man  in  black  dar,  he  say  women  can’t  have  as  much  rights  as  men,  ‘cause  Christ  wan’t  a woman! 
Whar  did  your  Christ  come  from?”  Rolling  thunder  couldn’t  have  stilled  that  crowd,  as  did  those  deep,  wonderful  tones,  as 
she  stood  there  with  outstretched  arms  and  eyes  of  fire.  Raising  her  voice  still  louder,  she  repeated,  “Whar  did  your  Christ 
come  from?  From  God  and  a woman!  Man  had  nothin’  to  do  wid  Him.”  Oh,  what  a rebuke  that  was  to  that  little  man. 

Turning  again  to  another  objector,  she  took  up  the  defense  of  Mother  Eve.  I can  not  follow  her  through  it  all.  It 
was  pointed,  and  witty,  and  solemn;  eliciting  at  almost  every  sentence  deafening  applause;  and  she  ended  by  asserting:  “If 
de  fust  woman  God  ever  made  was  strong  enough  to  turn  de  world  upside  down  all  alone,  dese  women  togedder  (and  she 
glanced  her  eye  over  the  platform)  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  it  back,  and  get  it  right  side  up  again!  And  now  dey  is  asking 
to  do  it,  de  men  better  let  ‘em.”  Long-continued  cheering  greeted  this.  “‘Bleeged  to  ye  for  hearin’  on  me,  and  now  ole 
Sojourner  han’t  got  nothin’  more  to  say.” 

Amid  roars  of  applause,  she  returned  to  her  comer,  leaving  more  than  one  of  us  with  streaming  eyes,  and  hearts 
beating  with  gratitude.  She  had  taken  us  up  in  her  arms  and  carried  us  safely  over  the  slough  of  difficulty  turning  the  whole 
tide  in  our  favor.  I have  never  in  my  life  seen  anything  like  the  magical  influence  that  subdued  the  mobbish  spirit  of  the 
day,  and  turned  the  sneers  and  jeers  of  an  excited  crowd  into  notes  of  respect  and  admiration.  Hundreds  rushed  up  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  and  congratulate  the  glorious  old  mother,  and  bid  her  God-speed  on  her  mission  of  “testifyin’  agin 
concerning  the  wickedness  of  this  ‘ere  people.” 


1.  Describe  Gage's  impression  of  the  audience's  different  responses  to  Sojourner  Truth's  manner  and 
message.  What  does  Gage's  impression  seem  to  be? 

2.  Summarize  Sojourner  Truth's  message  to  the  Woman's  Rights  Convention.  How  is  this  message 
similar  to  and  different  from  the  message  the  reader  and  the  crowd  might  expect  from  her? 
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12-1  The  Treaties  of  Velasco  (May  14,  1836) 

In  the  wake  of  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Mexican  General  and  President  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna  signed  two  treaties  in  the  town  of  Velasco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River.  The  "public" 
treaty  was  to  be  published  immediately,  and  the  second,  "secret,"  agreement  was  to  be  carried  out 
when  the  public  treaty  had  been  fulfilled.  Together,  the  two  treaties  roughly  established  Texas'  southern 
border  at  the  Rio  Grande,  but  this  issue  would  not  be  fully  resolved  until  1848  with  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Source:  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  Texas  History  Links,  Links  to  Some  Texas  History  Primary 

Resource  Documents  on  the  Internet,  compiled  by  Roger  A.  Griffin,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  History  Emeritus, 

Austin  Community  College,  Austin,  Texas. 

http://home.austin.rr.com/rgriffin/texhisdocs.html 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  AT  SAN  JACINTO 

Whereas,  The  President  Santa  Anna,  with  divers  officers  of  his  late  army,  is  a prisoner  of  war  in  charge  of  the  army  of 
Texas,  and  is  desirous  of  terminating  the  contest  now  existing  between  the  Government  of  Texas  and  that  of  Mexico,  in 
which  desire  the  Generals  above  named  do  fully  concur,  and  Whereas,  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the 
Cabinet,  are  also  willing  to  stay  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  see  the  two  neighboring  Republics  placed  in  rela- 
tions of  friendship,  on  terms  of  reciprocal  advantage; 

Therefore,  it  is  agreed  by  the  President  Santa  Anna,  and  the  Generals  Don  Vicente  Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don 
Joaquin  Ramires  y Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona, 

1st.  That  the  armies  of  Mexico  shall  with  all  practicable  expedition  evacuate  the  territory  of  Texas,  and  retire  to 
Monterey,  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

2d.  That  the  armies,  in  their  retreat,  shall  abstain  from  all  pillage  and  devastation,  and  shall  not  molest  any  of  the 
citizens  of  Texas,  and  shall  not  carry  with  them  any  cattle  or  other  stock,  more  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
subsistence,  for  which  a just  price  shall  be  paid.  That  all  private  property  that  may  have  been  captured  by  either  detach- 
ment of  the  army,  shall  be  deposited  at  the  first  convenient  point  of  their  march,  and  left  under  a sufficient  guard,  until  the 
proper  authorities  of  Texas  shall  take  possession  thereof. 

3d.  That  the  army  of  Texas  are  to  march  westwardly,  and  to  occupy  such  posts  as  the  commanding  General  may 
think  proper,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

4th.  That  the  President  Santa  Anna,  in  his  official  character  as  chief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the  Generals  Don 
Vicente  Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joaquin  Ramires  y Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  as  Chiefs  of  Armies,  do  solemnly 
acknowledge,  sanction,  and  ratify,  the  full,  entire,  and  perfect  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  with  such  boundaries 
as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon  for  the  same.  And  they  do  solemnly  and  respectively  pledge  themselves,  with  all 
their  personal  and  official  attributes,  to  procure  without  delay,  the  final  and  complete  ratification  and  confirmation  of  this 
agreement,  and  all  the  parts  thereof,  by  the  proper  and  legitimate  Government  of  Mexico,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  same 
into  a solemn  and  perpetual  Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  to  be  negotiated  with  that  Government,  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 
by  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  be  deputed  by  the  Government  of  Texas  for  this  high  purpose. 

5th.  That  the  following  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  established  and  made  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  Republics  of  Mexico  and  of  Texas,  to  wit:  The  line  shall  commence  at  the  estuary  or  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on 
the  western  bank  thereof,  and  shall  pursue  the  same  bank  up  the  said  river,  to  the  point  where  the  river  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  from  which  point  it  shall  proceed  on  the  said  western  bank  to  the  head  waters,  or 
source  of  said  river,  it  being  understood  that  the  terms  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  apply  to  and  designate  one 
and  the  same  stream.  From  the  source  of  said  river,  the  principal  head  branch  being  taken  to  ascertain  that  source,  a due 
north  line  shall  be  run  until  it  shall  intersect  the  boundary  line  established  and  described  in  the  Treaty  negotiated  by  and 
between  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  North;  which  line  was  subsequently 
transferred  to,  and  adopted  in  the  Treaty  of  limits  made  between  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  that  of  the  United  States; 
and  from  this  point  of  intersection  the  line  shall  be  the  same  as  was  made  and  established  in  and  by  the  several  Treaties 
above  mentioned,  to  continue  to  the  mouth  or  outlet  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

6th.  That  all  prisoners  taken  by  the  forces  of  Mexico  be  forthwith  released,  and  be  furnished  with  free  passports 
to  return  to  their  homes;  their  clothing  and  small  arms  to  be  restored  to  them. 
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7th.  That  all  the  fortresses  of  Texas  be  forthwith  restored  without  dilapidation,  and  with  all  the  artillery  and  muni- 
tions of  war  belonging  to,  them  respectively. 

8th.  The  President  and  Cabinet  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  exercising  the  high  powers  confided  to  them  by  the 
people  of  Texas,  do,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  solemnly  engage  to  refrain  from  taking  the  life 
of  the  President  Santa  Anna,  and  of  the  several  officers  of  his  late  army,  whom  the  events  of  war  have  made  prisoners  in 
their  hands,  and  to  liberate  the  President,  Santa  Anna,  with  his  private  Secretary,  and  cause  him  to  be  conveyed  in  one  of 
the  national  vessels  of  Texas,  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  order  that  he  may  more  promptly  and  effectually  obtain  the  ratification  of 
this  compact,  and  the  negotiation  of  the  definitive  Treaty  herein  contemplated  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  with  the 
Government  of  Texas. 

9th.  The  release  of  the  President  Santa  Anna  shall  be  made  immediately,  on  receiving  the  signatures  of  the  Gen- 
erals, Don  Vicente  Filasola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joaquin  Ramires  y Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  to  this  agreement, 
and  his  conveyance  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be  convenient. 

10th.  The  President  Santa  Anna,  and  the  Generals  Don  Vicente  Filasola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joaquin  Ramires  y 
Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  do,  by  this  act  of  subscribing  this  instrument,  severally  and  solemnly  pledge  themselves 
on  their  inviolable  parole  of  honour,  that  in  the  event  the  Mexican  Government  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  execute,  ratify, 
confirm  and  perfect  this  agreement,  they  will  not,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  take  up  arms  against  the  people  of  Texas,  or 
any  portion  of  them,  but  will  consider  themselves  bound,  by  every  sacred  obligation,  to  abstain  from  all  hostility  towards 
Texas  or  its  citizens. 

11th.  That  the  other  Mexican  officers,  prisoners  with  the  Government  of  Texas,  shall  remain  in  custody,  as 
hostages,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  be  treated  with  humanity,  and  the  respect  due  their  rank 
and  condition,  until  the  final  disposition  of  the  Mexican  Government  be  ascertained,  and  a Treaty  to  be  predicated  upon  the 
above  stipulations,  shall  be  made  or  rejected  by  that  Government.  In  the  event  of  a refusal  to  enter  into  and  ratify  such 
Treaty,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the  Government  of  Texas  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  as 
they  may  think  proper  and  equitable,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Mexican  forces  towards  the  Volunteers  and  soldiers  of 
Texas,  who  have  heretofore  fallen  into  their  hands. 

12th.  The  high  contracting  parties  mutually  agree  to  refer  the  Treaty  intended  to  be  executed  and  solemnized  by 
the  two  Governments  of  Texas  and  of  Mexico,  on  the  basis  established  in  this  compact,  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  North,  and  to  solicit  the  guarantee  of  that  Government  for  the  fulfilment,  by  the  contracting  parties  respec- 
tively, of  their  several  engagements:  the  said  parties  pledging  themselves,  in  case  of  any  disagreement  or  defalcation,  to 
submit  all  matters  in  controversy  to  the  final  decision  and  adjustment  of  that  Government.  For  this  purpose,  the  contracting 
parties  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratification  of  said  Treaty,  depute  one  or  more  Commissioners  to  the  Court  of 
Washington,  invested  with  plenary  powers  to  perfect  the  object  of  this  stipulation. 

13th.  Any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  retreating  Mexican  troops,  or  any  depredation  upon  public  or  private 
property  committed  by  those  troops,  or  any  impediment  presented  to  the  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Texas, 
by  the  forces  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  troops,  shall  be  considered  a violation  of  this  agreement. 

PUBLIC  TREATY  OF  VELASCO 

ARTICLES  OF  AN  AGREEMENT  entered  into,  between  his  Excellency  David  G.  Burnet,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  of  the  one  part,  and  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  President,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Mexican  army,  of  the 
other  part. 

ARTICLE  1. — General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  agrees  that  he  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  will  he  exercise 
his  influence  to  cause  them  to  be  taken  up,  against  the  people  of  Texas  during  the  present  war  of  Independence. 

ARTICLE  2. — All  hostilities  between  the  Mexican  and  Texian  troops  will  cease  immediately,  both  on  land  and 

water. 

ARTICLE  3. — The  Mexican  troops  will  evacuate  the  Territory  of  Texas,  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte. 

ARTICLE  4. — The  Mexican  army  in  its  retreat  shall  not  take  the  property  of  any  person  without  his  consent  and 
just  indemnification,  using  only  such  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  subsistence  in  cases  where  the  owner  may  not  be 
present,  and  remitting  to  the  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Texas,  or  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  such  matters,  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  consumed,  the  place  where  taken,  and  the  name  of  the 
owner,  if  it  can  be  ascertained. 

ARTICLE  5. — That  all  private  property,  including  cattle,  horses,  negro  slaves,  or  indentured  persons,  of  whatever 
denomination,  that  may  have  been  captured  by  any  portion  of  the  Mexican  army,  or  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  said  army 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late  invasion,  shall  be  restored  to  the  Commander  of  the  Texian  army,  or  to  such  other  per- 
sons as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Texas  to  receive  them. 
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ARTICLE  6. — The  troops  of  both  armies  will  refrain  from  coming  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  to  this  end 
the  Commander  of  the  army  of  Texas  will  be  careful  riot  to  approach  within  a shorter  distance  of  the  Mexican  army  than 
five  leagues. 

ARTICLE  7. — The  Mexican  army  shall  not  make  any  other  delay  on  its  march  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  take 
up  their  hospitals,  baggage,  etc.,  and  to  cross  the  rivers:  any  delay  not  necessary  to  these  purposes  to  be  considered  an 
infraction  of  this  agreement. 

ARTICLE  8. — By  express,  to  be  immediately  dispatched,  this  agreement  shall  be  sent  to  General  Vincent  Filisola 
and  to  General  T.  J.  Rusk,  Commander  of  the  Texian  army,  its  order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  its  stipulations,  and  to 
this  end  they  will  exchange  engagements  to  comply  with  the  same. 

ARTICLE  9. — That  all  Texian  prisoners  now  in  possession  of  the  Mexican  army  or  its  authorities  be  forthwith 
released  and  furnished  with  free  passports  to  return  to  their  homes,  in  consideration  of  which  a corresponding  number  of 
Mexican  prisoners,  rank  and  file,  now  in  possession  of  the  Government  of  Texas,  shall  be  immediately  released.  The 
remainder  of  the  Mexican  prisoners  that  continue  in  possession  of  the  Government  of  Texas  to  be  treated  with  due 
humanity;  any  extraordinary  comforts  that  may  be  furnished  them  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

ARTICLE  10. — General  Antonio  Lopez  of  Santa  Anna  will  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  deemed 

proper. 

The  contracting  parties  sign  this  instrument  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  by  duplicate,  at  the  Port  of  Velasco, 
this  14th  day  of  May,  1836.  David  G.  Burnet.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna.  James  Collingsworth,  Secretary  of  State 
Bailey  Hardeman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  P.  W.  Grayson,  Attorney-General. 

SECRET  TREATY  OF  VELASCO 

Port  of  Velasco,  May  14th,  1836.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Operations,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  before  the  Government  established  in  Texas,  solemnly  pledges  himself  to  fulfill  the  stip- 
ulations contained  in  the  following  articles,  so  far  as  concerns  himself: 

ARTICLE  1. — He  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  cause  them  to  be  taken  up,  against  the  people  of  Texas,  during  the 
present  war  for  Independence. 

ARTICLE  2. — He  will  give  his  orders  that  in  the  shortest  time  the  Mexican  troops  may  leave  the  Territory  of 

Texas. 

ARTICLE  3. — He  will  so  prepare  matters  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mexico,  that  the  mission  that  may  be  sent  thither  by 
the  Government  of  Texas  may  be  well  received,  and  that  by  means  of  negotiations  all  differences  may  be  settled,  and  the 
Independence  that  has  been  declared  by  the  Convention  may  be  acknowledged. 

ARTICLE  4. — A treaty  of  comity,  amity,  acid  limits,  will  be  established  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  territory 
of  the  latter  not  to  extend  beyond  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

ARTICLE  5. — The  present  return  of  General  Santa  Anna  to  Vera  Cruz  being  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  his  solemn  engagements,  the  Government  of  Texas  will  provide  for  his  immediate  embarkation  for  said  port. 

ARTICLE  6. — This  instrument  being  obligatory  off  one  part,  as  well  as  off  the  other,  will  be  signed  in  duplicate, 
remaining  folded  and  sealed  until  the  negotiations  shall  have  been  concluded,  when  it  will  be  restored  to  His  Excellency 
General  Santa  Anna,  no  use  of  it  to  be  made  before  that  time,  unless  there  should  be  an  infraction  by  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna.  David  G.  Burnet  James  Collingsworth,  Secretary  of  State.  Bailey  Hardeman, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  P.  W.  Grayson,  Attorney-General. 


1.  In  what  ways  do  the  public  and  secret  treaties  of  Velasco  differ?  Why  do  you  think  the  participants 
felt  there  was  a need  for  a secret  treaty? 

2.  How  explicit  in  the  treaties  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Texas? 
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12-2  The  Aroostook  War  (1839) 

The  Aroostook  War  was  an  undeclared,  bloodless,  "war"  that  began  in  the  disputed  northeastern  corner 
of  the  United  States  in  1839.  The  Peace  of  Paris  in  1783  did  not  clearly  define  the  boundary  between  the 
Canadian  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  what  is  now  Maine.  The  contested  area,  called  the  Madawaska 
territory  (through  which  ran  the  Aroostook  River),  was  heavily  forested  and  a valuable  source  of  lumber 
for  whoever  controlled  it.  Joshua  Crooker  of  Minot,  Maine,  a volunteer  in  one  of  the  first  companies 
organized  to  defend  the  Maine  frontier,  related  his  experiences  to  a reporter  from  the  local  newspaper 
some  sixty  years  after  the  clash.  Crooker  was  eighty-three  years  old. 

Source:  Joshua  Crooker,  "An  Aroostook  War  Soldier,"  newspaper  clipping  dated  February  28,  1901.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Androscoggin  Historical  Society,  Auburn,  Maine. 

http://ftp.rootsweb.com/pub/usgenweb/me/aroostook/war/ljfile1.txt 

In  the  winter  of  1841,  my  brother-in-law,  Salomon  Cole,  being  on  a visit  to  Buckfield  strongly  urged  me  to  return  with  him 
to  his  home  in  Parkman,  which  I did.  I had  been  there  but  a short  time  when  rumors  floated  freely  of  British  invasion  of  the 
Aroostook  country  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ship  timber,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Aroostook,  whence  it  was  floated 
down  the  river  when  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  spring.  I was  at  a religious  meeting  on  Sunday  when  an  officer  appeared  at  the 
church  soliciting  the  enlistment  of  a company  of  soldiers,  to  go  immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  depredations  in  the  northern 
wilderness.  This  stirring  and  unusual  event  awoke  in  me  the  war  like  spirit  that  lies  inherent;  in  every  true  American  breast. 
Often  had  I listened  to  my  grandfather’s  recital  of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  picture  of 
Arnold’s  valor  at  Saratoga,  the  midnight  charge  at  Stony  Point,  Washington,  turning  the  retreating  troops  at  Monmouth  for- 
ward to  a victory,  until,  in  the  imagination,  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  I feared  no  opportunity  would  present  itself,  in  my  life 
time  for  military  service  for  my  Country  against  England,  which  by  hereditary  instinct  had  always  been  regarded  as  our  nat- 
ural enemy. 

An  enlisting  Officer  appeared  at  the  church  meeting  and  when  the  services  were  over  began  recruiting.  I was  the 
first  man  to  put  my  name  on  the  roll.  Others  rapidly  followed  and  by  night  a company  was  formed.  We  had  orders  to  be  at 
Sangerville  the  next  morning  for  immediate  marching.  We  reached  there  at  2 o’clock  by  team  and  stayed  at  the  tavern, 
where  we  went  through  the  process  of  being  mustered.  We  formed  in  front  of  the  door  and  passed  singly  into  the  house 
where  each  man  was  examined.  The  most  prominent  qualification  was  that  each  man  should  be  warmly  clothed.  We  took 
dinner  at  this  Inn  and  started  over  the  snowy  road  for  Lincoln,  which  we  reached  that  night,  cold,  hungry  and  tired. 

The  next  morning  we  received  our  guns  of  which  there  was  a great  stack  in  a large  building  and  then  we  resumed 
our  march  on  foot.  We  passed  along  the  Penobscot,  through  Winn  to  the  junction  of  the  Mattawamkeag  with  the  Penob- 
scot. From  the  town  of  Mattawamkeag  we  turned  north,  where  the  townships  were  designated  by  the  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  etc.  On,  arriving  at  the  8th  township  we  struck  the  head  waters  of  P.  branch  of  the  Aroostook  river.  Here  was  our  outpost 
camp.  The  soldiers  who  were  stationed  or  had  arrived  there  came  out  to  receive  us.  We  found  quite  warm  and  convenient 
quarters  in  rude  buildings  which  had  been  constructed.  I think  that  it  was  on  Friday  that  we  reached  the  camp  and  on  the 
next  Monday  morning  we  mustered  on  the  ice  and  started  down  river. 

The  picture  presented  has  never  left  my  memory.  The  new  land  agent  Jarvis  was  the  commanding  officer  and 
mounted  on  black  charger  he  addressed  the  troops  in  a fiery  spirit  of  war.  He  gave  command  that  every  bayonet  be  fixed 
and  finished  by  saying  if  there  was  a soldier  among  us  who  would  hesitate  to  run  his  bayonet  through  a British  invader  he 
did  not  want  him,  and  called  upon  such  to  lay  his  arms  and  return  home,  while  the  others  were  ordered  to  “forward  march.” 
Three  soldiers  gave  up  their  guns  and  left  the  ranks.  The  drums  beat;  the  fifes  piped  strains  of  war.  With  colors  flying  the 
first  war  began  under  the  fall  of  silent,  slow-descending  flakes  upon  them.  My  company  was  about  middle  way  of  the  com- 
mand and  before  and  behind  were  companies  following  each  other,  interspersed  with  horse-teams  hauling  36  cannon  and 
military  stores  and  ordnance  required  for  soldiers  entering  a wilderness  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Fully  a mile  was  taken  up 
in  the  line  of  march  and  the  distance  to  be  traveled  over  by  the  winding  Aroostook  was  estimated  at  72  miles.  We  halted 
at  noon  only  long  enough  to  eat  our  rations  of  hard-tack  and  boiled  pork.  Our  tea  was  the  uncooked  water  of  the  river 
drawn  through  a hole  in  the  ice.  By  night-fall  we  reached  the  half-way  place,  where  some  preparation  had  been  made  for 
us.  The  next  day  was  clear  and  cold  and  we  had  to  beat  ourselves  and  rub  our  faces  and  ears  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  we  halted  at  a place  where  the  river  made  a bend  and  the  top  was  covered  with  hewn 
timber.  Here  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  These  innocent  “Sticks  of  timber”  that  lay  cold  and  half-covered  with  snow  had  stirred 
the  counsels  of  nations.  Here  was  the  “bone”  over  which  the  dogs  of  war  were  contending.  Here  was  the  scene  where  Mac- 
intosh, our  land  agent,  was  seized  and  carried  away  into  the  British  Dominion,  bound  on  a horse.  Our  company  was  stationed 
as  the  picket  guard  that  night  to  watch  for  any  advance  of  the  foe,  as  they  might  come  out  of  the  blackness  of  the  forest  shade. 
But  the  cold  winds  only  came  up  the  river  chilling  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones  to  disturb  our  cheerless  vigil.  Never  have  I 
passed  so  severe  a trial  from  wind  and  weather  in  the  83  years  of  my  existence  as  in  that  first  night  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
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Aroostook.  Once  in  a while  through  that  long  night  the  sounds  in  the  tree  tops  blowing  in  the  winds  were  chorused  by  the 
dismal  hoot  of  the  owls,  and  the  fierce  snarls  or  shrieks  of  the  wild  denizens  of  that  vast  wilderness,  their  protest  no  doubt, 
to  our  invasion. 

The  next  morning  the  plans  of  the  campaign  had  been  formed  and  were  being  executed.  A fort  was  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  with  Yankee  availability,  we  used  in  its  construction  the  ship  timber  that  the 
British  had  got  out  on  the  river.  And  how  rapidly  the  fort  grew  into  shape.  Horses  drew  the  ship  timber  upon  the  bank  and 
skillful  hands  adjusted  it  readily  into  a redoubt  and  the  angry-mouthed  cannon  boldly  looked  out  toward  approach. 

Seventy-five  acres  of  forest  were  to  be  cleared  and  our  guns  were  exchanged  for  axes.  The  snow  was  four  feet 
deep  in  the  woods  but  the  cutting  up  of  the  fallen  trees  and  burning  them  melted  the  snow  and  soon  there  appeared  from 
our  hands  a campground  snowless  and  treeless  and  stumpless  and  almost  as  level  as  a garden  plot.  Streets  were  laid  out, 
barracks,  officers’  quarters,  hospital  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  camp  appeared.  In  honor  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
the  place  was  named  Fort  Fairfield,  which  name  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

Besides  the  general  hard  work  and  military  drill  there  was  little  remarkable  to  relate.  Once  in  a while  a man  found 
in  the  wood  cautiously  looking  at  our  camp  was  brought  in  blindfolded.  The  officers  examined  him  and  invariably  sent  him 
away  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came.  One  day  it  was  announced  that  the  State  land  agent,  who  had  been  carried  off,  bound 
on  a horse  sled  into  “Bluenose-dom,”  was  to  be  released  and  allowed  to  come  back.  Several  officers  with  a file  of  men  went 
down  the  river  to  meet  him  and  escort  him  into  camp.  When  the  detachment  containing  the  heroic  agent,  appeared  in  sight 
the  cannon  mounted  in  the  fort  belched  forth  fiery  flames  and  the  whole  camp  shook  as  in  an  earthquake’s  throe.  Thus  he 
received  military  honors  of  a returning  hero.  The  first-troops  went  up  as  volunteers  under  command  of  Land  Agent  Jarvis, 
who  was  appointed  in  Macintosh’s  place  after  his  capture,  but  now  soldiers  drafted  from  the  militia  of  the  State  began  to 
arrive  under  command  of  Gen.  Houlton,  if  I remember  correctly.  There  was  a little  friction  between  the  land  agent  and 
Gen.  Moulton,  the  volunteers  maintaining  that  they  owed  command  only  to  the  land  agent.  We  were  discharged  after  having 
served  there  forty  days.  The  volunteers  had  done  their  work,  and  it  remained  for  the  drafted  men  to  “hold  the  fort.” 


1.  How  does  the  Aroostook  "war"  exemplify  the  nature  of  controversies  waged  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  North  America  in  the  decades  immediately  following  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1812? 

2.  Do  you  think  Crooker  was  satisfied  with  his  relatively  brief  service  as  a volunteer?  What  had  he 
accomplished? 
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12-3  Across  the  Plains  With  Catherine  Sager  Pringle  in  1844 

As  a child,  Catherine  Sager  Pringle  emigrated  with  her  family  from  Ohio  to  Missouri  and  soon  partici- 
pated in  the  long  overland  journey  to  Oregon.  She  preserved  her  experiences  in  her  diary  in  1860.  In  this 
excerpt  from  her  first  chapter,  Pringle  relates  incidents  on  the  trail  and  the  emotional  story  of  the  death 
of  her  parents. 

Source:  The  Oregon  Trail  Web  Site 
http://www.isu.edu/~trinmich/00.ar.sager1.html 

ON  THE  PLAINS  IN  1844 

My  father  was  one  of  the  restless  ones  who  are  not  content  to  remain  in  one  place  long  at  a time.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1838  we 
emigrated  from  Ohio  to  Missouri.  Our  first  halting  place  was  on  Green  River,  but  the  next  year  we  took  a farm  in  Platte 
County.  He  engaged  in  farming  and  blacksmithing,  and  had  a wide  reputation  for  ingenuity.  Anything  they  needed,  made  or 
mended,  sought  his  shop.  In  1843,  Dr.  Whitman  came  to  Missouri.  The  healthful  climate  induced  my  mother  to  favor  moving 
to  Oregon.  Immigration  was  the  theme  all  winter,  and  we  decided  to  start  for  Oregon.  Late  in  1843  father  sold  his  property 
and  moved  near  St.  Joseph,  and  in  April,  1844,  we  started  across  the  plains.  The  first  encampments  were  a great  pleasure  to 
us  children.  We  were  five  girls  and  two  boys,  ranging  from  the  girl  baby  to  be  born  on  the  way  to  the  oldest  boy,  hardly  old 
enough  to  be  any  help. 

Starting  on  the  Plains 

We  waited  several  days  at  the  Missouri  River.  Many  friends  came  that  far  to  see  the  emigrants  start  on  their  long  journey, 
and  there  was  much  sadness  at  the  parting,  and  a sorrowful  company  crossed  the  Missouri  that  bright  spring  morning.  The 
motion  of  the  wagon  made  us  all  sick,  and  it  was  weeks  before  we  got  used  to  the  seasick  motion.  Rain  came  down  and 
required  us  to  tie  down  the  wagon  covers,  and  so  increased  our  sickness  by  confining  the  air  we  breathed. 

Our  cattle  recrossed  in  the  night  and  went  back  to  their  winter  quarters.  This  caused  delay  in  recovering  them  and 
a weary,  forced  march  to  rejoin  the  train.  This  was  divided  into  companies,  and  we  were  in  that  commanded  by  William 
Shaw.  Soon  after  starting  Indians  raided  our  camp  one  night  and  drove  off  a number  of  cattle.  They  were  pursued,  but  never 
recovered. 

Soon  everything  went  smooth  and  our  train  made  steady  headway.  The  weather  was  fine  and  we  enjoyed  the 
journey  pleasantly.  There  were  several  musical  instruments  among  the  emigrants,  and  these  sounded  clearly  on  the  evening 
air  when  camp  was  made  and  merry  talk  and  laughter  resounded  from  almost  every  camp-fire. 

Incidents  of  Travel 

We  had  one  wagon,  two  steady  yoke  of  old  cattle,  and  several  of  young  and  not  well-broken  ones.  Father  was  no  ox 
driver,  and  had  trouble  with  these  until  one  day  he  called  on  Captain  Shaw  for  assistance.  It  was  furnished  by  the  good  cap- 
tain pelting  the  refractory  steers  with  stones  until  they  were  glad  to  come  to  terms. 

Reaching  the  buffalo  country,  our  father  would  get  some  one  to  drive  his  team  and  start  on  the  hunt,  for  he  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  such  sport.  He  not  only  killed  the  great  bison,  but  often  brought  home  on  his  shoulder  the  timid 
antelope  that  had  fallen  at  his  unerring  aim,  and  that  are  not  often  shot  by  ordinary  marksmen.  Soon  after  crossing  South 
Platte  the  unwieldy  oxen  ran  on  a bank  and  overturned  the  wagon,  greatly  injuring  our  mother.  She  lay  long  insensible  in 
the  tent  put  up  for  the  occasion. 

August  1st  we  nooned  in  a beautiful  grove  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte.  We  had  by  this  time  got  used  to 
climbing  in  and  out  of  the  wagon  when  in  motion.  When  performing  this  feat  that  afternoon  my  dress  caught  on  an  axle 
helve  and  I was  thrown  under  the  wagon  wheel,  which  passed  over  and  badly  crushed  my  limb  before  father  could  stop  the 
team.  He  picked  me  up  and  saw  the  extent  of  the  injury  when  the  injured  limb  hung  dangling  in  the  air. 

The  Father  Dying  on  the  Plains 

In  a broken  voice  he  exclaimed:  “My  dear  child,  your  leg  is  broken  all  to  pieces!”  The  news  soon  spread  along  the  train 
and  a halt  was  called.  A surgeon  was  found  and  the  limb  set;  then  we  pushed  on  the  same  night  to  Laramie,  where  we 
arrived  soon  after  dark.  This  accident  confined  me  to  the  wagon  the  remainder  of  the  long  journey. 

After  Laramie  we  entered  the  great  American  desert,  which  was  hard  on  the  teams.  Sickness  became  common. 
Father  and  the  boys  were  all  sick,  and  we  were  dependent  for  a driver  on  the  Dutch  doctor  who  set  my  leg.  He  offered  his 
services  and  was  employed,  but  though  an  excellent  surgeon,  he  knew  little  about  driving  oxen.  Some  of  them  often  had 
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to  rise  from  their  sick  beds  to  wade  streams  and  get  the  oxen  safely  across.  One  day  four  buffalo  ran  between  our  wagon 
and  the  one  behind.  Though  feeble,  father  seized  his  gun  and  gave  chase  to  them.  This  imprudent  act  prostrated  him  again, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  days  were  numbered.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact,  but  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  thought  of  leaving  his  large  and  helpless  family  in  such  precarious  circumstances.  The  evening  before  his  death  we 
crossed  Green  River  and  camped  on  the  bank.  Looking  where  I lay  helpless,  he  said:  “Poor  child!  What  will  become  of 
you?”  Captain  Shaw  found  him  weeping  bitterly.  He  said  his  last  hour  had  come,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  anguish  for 
his  family.  His  wife  was  ill,  the  children  small,  and  one  likely  to  be  a cripple.  They  had  no  relatives  near,  and  a long 
journey  lay  before  them.  In  piteous  tones  he  begged  the  Captain  to  take  charge  of  them  and  see  them  through.  This  he 
stoutly  promised.  Father  was  buried  the  next  day  on  the  banks  of  Green  River.  His  coffin  was  made  of  two  troughs  dug  out 
of  the  body  of  a tree,  but  next  year  emigrants  found  his  bleaching  bones,  as  the  Indians  had  disinterred  the  remains. 

We  hired  a young  man  to  drive,  as  mother  was  afraid  to  trust  the  doctor,  but  the  kindhearted  German  would  not 
leave  her,  and  declared  his  intention  to  see  her  safe  in  the  Willamette.  At  Fort  Bridger  the  stream  was  full  of  fish,  and  we 
made  nets  of  wagon  sheets  to  catch  them.  That  evening  the  new  driver  told  mother  he  would  hunt  for  game  if  she  would 
let  him  use  the  gun.  He  took  it,  and  we  never  saw  him  again.  He  made  for  the  train  in  advance,  where  he  had  a sweetheart. 
We  found  the  gun  waiting  our  arrival  at  Whitman’s.  Then  we  got  along  as  best  we  could  with  the  doctor’s  help. 

Mother  planned  to  get  to  Whitman’s  and  winter  there,  but  she  was  rapidly  failing  under  her  sorrows.  The  nights 
and  mornings  were  very  cold,  and  she  took  cold  from  the  exposure  unavoidably.  With  camp  fever  and  a sore  mouth,  she 
fought  bravely  against  fate  for  the  sake  of  her  children,  but  she  was  taken  delirious  soon  after  reaching  Fort  Bridger,  and 
was  bed-fast.  Travelling  in  this  condition  over  a road  clouded  with  dust,  she  suffered  intensely.  She  talked  of  her  husband, 
addressing  him  as  though  present,  beseeching  him  in  piteous  tones  to  relieve  her  sufferings,  until  at  last  she  became  uncon- 
scious. Her  babe  was  cared  for  by  the  women  of  the  train.  Those  kind-hearted  women  would  also  come  in  at  night  and  wash 
the  dust  from  the  mother’s  face  and  otherwise  make  her  comfortable.  We  travelled  a rough  road  the  day  she  died,  and  she 
moaned  fearfully  all  the  time.  At  night  one  of  the  women  came  in  as  usual,  but  she  made  no  reply  to  questions,  so  she 
thought  her  asleep,  and  washed  her  face,  then  took  her  hand  and  discovered  the  pulse  was  nearly  gone.  She  lived  but  a few 
moments,  and  her  last  words  were, “Oh,  Henry!  If  you  only  knew  how  we  have  suffered.”  The  tent  was  set  up,  the  corpse 
laid  out,  and  next  morning  we  took  the  last  look  at  our  mother’s  face.  The  grave  was  near  the  road;  willow  brush  was  laid 
in  the  bottom  and  covered  the  body,  the  earth  filled  in — then  the  train  moved  on. 

Her  name  was  cut  on  a headboard,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  done.  So  in  twenty-six  days  we  became  orphans.  Seven 
children  of  us,  the  oldest  fourteen  and  the  youngest  a babe.  A few  days  before  her  death,  finding  herself  in  possession  of  her  fac- 
ulties and  fully  aware  of  the  coming  end,  she  had  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  her  children  and  charged  the  doctor  to  take 
care  of  us.  She  made  the  same  request  of  Captain  Shaw.  The  baby  was  taken  by  a woman  in  the  train,  and  all  were  literally 
adopted  by  the  company.  No  one  there  but  was  ready  to  do  us  any  possible  favor.  This  was  especially  true  of  Captain  Shaw  and 
his  wife.  Their  kindness  will  ever  be  cherished  in  grateful  remembrance  by  us  all.  Our  parents  could  not  have  been  more  solic- 
itous or  careful.  When  our  flour  gave  out  they  gave  us  bread  as  long  as  they  had  any,  actually  dividing  their  last  loaf.  To  this  day 
Uncle  Billy  and  Aunt  Sally,  as  we  call  them,  regard  us  with  the  affection  of  parents.  Blessings  on  his  hoary  head! 

At  Snake  River  they  lay  by  to  make  our  wagon  into  a cart,  as  our  team  was  wearing  out.  Into  this  was  loaded  what 
was  necessary.  Some  things  were  sold  and  some  left  on  the  plains.  The  last  of  September  we  arrived  at  Grande  Ronde, 
where  one  of  my  sister’s  clothes  caught  fire,  and  she  would  have  burned  to  death  only  that  the  German  doctor,  at  the  cost 
of  burning  his  hands,  saved  her.  One  night  the  captain  heard  a child  crying,  and  found  my  little  sister  had  got  out  of  the 
wagon  and  was  perishing  in  the  freezing  air,  for  the  nights  were  very  cold.  We  had  been  out  of  flour  and  living  on  meat 
alone,  so  a few  were  sent  in  advance  to  get  supplies  from  Dr.  Whitman  and  return  to  us.  Having  so  light  a load  we  could 
travel  faster  than  the  other  teams,  and  went  on  with  Captain  Shaw  and  the  advance.  Through  the  Blue  Mountains  cattle  were 
giving  out  and  left  lying  in  the  road.  We  made  but  a few  miles  a day.  We  were  in  the  country  of  “Dr.  Whitman’s  Indians,” 
as  they  called  themselves.  They  were  returning  from  buffalo  hunting  and  frequented  our  camps.  They  were  loud  in  praise  of 
the  missionaries  and  anxious  to  assist  us.  Often  they  would  drive  up  some  beast  that  had  been  left  behind  as  given  out  and 
return  it  to  its  owner. 

One  day  when  we  were  making  a fire  of  wet  wood  Francis  thought  to  help  the  matter  by  holding  his  powder-horn 
over  a small  blaze.  Of  course  the  powder-horn  exploded,  and  the  wonder  was  he  was  left  alive.  He  ran  to  a creek  near  by 
and  bathed  his  hands  and  face,  and  came  back  destitute  of  winkers  and  eyebrows,  and  his  face  was  blackened  beyond 
recognition.  Such  were  the  incidents  and  dangerous  and  humorous  features  of  the  journey. 

We  reached  Umatilla  October  15th,  and  lay  by  while  Captain  Shaw  went  on  to  Whitman’s  station  to  see  if  the  doctor 
would  take  care  of  us,  if  only  until  he  could  become  located  in  the  Willamette.  We  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  first  potatoes 
we  had  eaten  since  we  started  on  our  long  and  sad  journey.  October  17th  we  started  for  our  destination,  leaving  the  baby  very 
sick,  with  doubts  of  its  recovery.  Mrs.  Shaw  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  us  all,  and  stood  looking  after  us  as  long  as  we  were 
in  sight.  Speaking  of  it  in  later  years,  she  said  she  never  saw  a more  pitiful  sight  than  that  cartful  of  orphans  going  to  find  a 
home  among  strangers. 
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We  reached  the  station  in  the  forenoon.  For  weeks  this  place  had  been  a subject  for  our  talk  by  day  and  formed 
our  dreams  at  night.  We  expected  to  see  log  houses,  occupied  by  Indians  and  such  people  as  we  had  seen  about  the  forts. 
Instead  we  saw  a large  white  house  surrounded  with  palisades.  A short  distance  from  the  doctor’s  dwelling  was  another 
large  adobe  house,  built  by  Mr.  Gray,  but  now  used  by  immigrants  in  the  winter,  and  for  a granary  in  the  summer.  It  was 
situated  near  the  mill  pond,  and  the  grist  mill  was  not  far  from  it. 

Between  the  two  houses  were  the  blacksmith  shop  and  the  corral,  enclosed  with  slabs  set  up  endways.  The  garden 
lay  between  the  mill  and  the  house,  and  a large  field  was  on  the  opposite  side.  A good-sized  ditch  passed  in  front  of  the 
house,  connecting  with  the  mill  pond,  intersecting  other  ditches  all  around  the  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land. 

We  drove  up  and  halted  near  this  ditch.  Captain  Shaw  was  in  the  house  conversing  with  Mrs.  Whitman.  Glancing  through 
the  window,  he  saw  us,  and  turning  to  her  said:  “Your  children  have  come;  will  you  go  out  and  see  them?”  He  then  came  out  and 
told  the  boys  to  “Help  the  girls  out  and  get  their  bonnets.”  Alas!  it  was  easy  to  talk  of  bonnets,  but  not  to  find  them!  But  one  or 
two  were  finally  discovered  by  the  time  Mrs.  Whitman  had  come  out.  Here  was  a scene  for  an  artist  to  describe!  Foremost  stood 
the  little  cart,  with  the  tired  oxen  that  had  been  unyoked  lying  near  it.  Sitting  in  the  front  end  of  the  cart  was  John,  weeping  bit- 
terly; on  the  opposite  side  stood  Francis,  his  arms  on  the  wheel  and  his  head  resting  on  his  arms,  sobbing  aloud;  on  the  near  side 
the  little  girls  were  huddled  together,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  looking  at  the  boys  and  then  at  the  house,  dreading  we  knew  not 
what.  By  the  oxen  stood  the  good  German  doctor,  with  his  whip  in  his  hand,  regarding  the  scene  with  suppressed  emotion. 

Thus  Mrs.  Whitman  found  us.  She  was  a large,  well-formed  woman,  fair  complexioned,  with  beautiful  auburn  hair, 
nose  rather  large,  and  large  gray  eyes.  She  had  on  a dark  calico  dress  and  gingham  sunbonnet.  We  thought  as  we  shyly  looked 
at  her  that  she  was  the  prettiest  woman  we  had  ever  seen.  She  spoke  kindly  to  us  as  she  came  up,  but  like  frightened  things 
we  ran  behind  the  cart,  peeping  shyly  around  at  her.  She  then  addressed  the  boys,  asking  why  they  wept,  adding:  “Poor  boys, 
no  wonder  you  weep!”  She  then  began  to  arrange  things  as  we  threw  them  out,  at  the  same  time  conversing  with  an  Indian 
woman  sitting  on  the  ground  near  by. 

A little  girl  about  seven  years  old  soon  came  and  stood  regarding  us  with  a timid  look.  This  was  little  Helen  Mar 
Meed,  and  though  a half-breed,  she  looked  very  pretty  to  us  in  her  green  dress  and  white  apron  and  neat  sunbonnet. 

Having  arranged  everything  in  compact  form  Mrs.  Whitman  directed  the  doctor  and  the  boys  where  to  carry 
them,  and  told  Helen  to  show  the  little  girls  the  way  to  the  house.  Seeing  my  lameness,  she  kindly  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  my  little  sister  by  the  other  hand,  and  thus  led  us  in.  As  we  reached  the  steps.  Captain  Shaw  asked  if  she  had  children 
of  her  own.  Pointing  to  a grave  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  not  far  off,  she  said:  “All  the  child  I ever  had  sleeps  yonder.”  She 
added  that  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  her  that  she  could  see  the  grave  from  the  door.  The  doctor  and  boys  having  deposited 
the  things  as  directed,  went  over  to  the  mansion.  As  we  entered  the  house  we  saw  a girl  about  nine  years  old  washing 
dishes.  Mrs.  Whitman  spoke  cheerfully  to  her  and  said:  “Well,  Mary  Ann,  how  do  you  think  you  will  like  all  these  sisters?” 
Seated  in  her  arm-chair,  she  placed  the  youngest  on  her  lap,  and  calling  us  round  her,  asked  our  names,  about  our  parents, 
and  the  baby,  often  exclaiming  as  we  told  our  artless  story,  “Poor  children!” 

Dr.  Whitman  came  in  from  the  mill  and  stood  in  the  door,  looking  as  though  surprised  at  the  large  addition  so  sud- 
denly made  to  the  family.  We  were  a sight  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  dirty  and  sunburned  until  we  looked  more  like 
Indians  than  white  children.  Added  to  this,  John  had  cropped  our  hair  so  that  it  hung  in  uneven  locks  and  added  to  our 
uncouth  appearance.  Seeing  her  husband  standing  there,  Mrs.  Whitman  said,  with  a laugh:  “Come  in,  doctor,  and  see  your 
children.”  He  sat  down  and  tried  to  take  little  Louisa  in  his  arms,  but  she  ran  screaming  to  me,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  doctor  and  amusement  of  his  wife.  She  then  related  to  him  what  we  had  told  her  in  reference  to  the  baby,  and 
expressed  her  fears  lest  it  should  die,  saying  it  was  the  baby  she  wanted  most  of  all. 

Our  mother  had  asked  that  we  might  not  be  separated,  so  Captain  Shaw  now  urged  the  doctor  to  take  charge  of  us  all. 
He  feared  the  Board  might  object,  as  he  was  sent  as  a missionary  to  the  Indians.  The  captain  argued  that  a missionary’s  duty 
was  to  do  good,  and  we  certainly  were  objects  worthy  of  missionary  charity.  He  was  finally  persuaded  to  keep  us  all  until  spring. 
His  wife  did  not  readily  consent,  but  he  told  her  he  wanted  boys  as  well  as  the  girls.  Finding  the  boys  willing  to  stay,  he  made 
a written  agreement  with  Captain  Shaw  that  he  would  take  charge  of  them.  Before  Captain  Shaw  reached  the  valley.  Dr. 
Whitman  overtook  him  and  told  him  he  was  pleased  with  the  children  and  he  need  give  himself  no  further  care  concerning  them. 
The  baby  was  brought  over  in  few  days.  It  was  very  sick,  but  under  Mrs.  Whitman’s  judicious  care  was  soon  restored  to  health. 

Our  faithful  friend,  the  German  doctor,  left  us  at  last,  safe  in  the  motherly  care  of  Mrs.  Whitman.  Well  had  he  kept 
his  promise  to  our  dying  mother. 


1.  What  were  some  of  the  more  unfortunate  accidents  witnessed  or  experienced  by  Catherine  Sager 
Pringle  along  the  trail?  How  many  of  these  mishaps  might  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
immigrants? 

2.  What  do  you  think  Catherine  Sager  Pringle  learned  about  herself  during  her  trip  across  the  plains  in 
1844? 
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12-4  John  L.  O'Sullivan,  "The  Great  Nation  of  Futurity"  (1845) 

The  journalist  John  L.  O'Sullivan  (1813-1895),  an  enthusiastic  Jacksonian  Democrat,  first  coined  the 
phrase  "manifest  destiny"  in  this  article  supporting  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  printed  in  the  Democratic 
Review  for  July  1845.  O'Sullivan  was  later  involved  in  other  movements  to  annex  additional  territories, 
such  as  the  Spanish  colony  of  Cuba  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  American  people  having  derived  their  origin  from  many  other  nations,  and  the  Declaration  of  National  Independence 
being  entirely  based  on  the  great  principle  of  human  equality,  these  facts  demonstrate  at  once  our  disconnected  position  as 
regards  any  other  nation;  that  we  have,  in  reality,  but  little  connection  with  the  past  history  of  any  of  them  and  still  less  with 
all  antiquity,  its  glories,  or  its  crimes.  On  the  contrary,  our  national  birth  was  the  beginning  of  a new  history,  the  forma- 
tion and  progress  of  an  untried  political  system,  which  separates  us  from  the  past  and  connects  us  with  the  future  only;  and 
so  far  as  regards  the  entire  development  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  in  moral,  political,  and  national  life,  we  may  confi- 
dently assume  that  our  country  is  destined  to  be  the  great  nation  of  futurity. 

It  is  so  destined,  because  the  principle  upon  which  a nation  is  organized  fixes  its  destiny,  and  that  of  equality  is 
perfect,  is  universal.  It  presides  in  all  the  operations  of  the  physical  world,  and  it  is  also  the  conscious  law  of  the  soul-the 
self-evident  dictate  of  morality,  which  accurately  defines  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  and  consequently  man’s  rights  as  man. 
Besides,  the  truthful  annals  of  any  nation  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  its  happiness,  its  greatness,  its  duration,  were 
always  proportionate  to  the  democratic  equality  in  its  system  of  government. 

How  many  nations  have  had  their  decline  and  fall  because  the  equal  rights  of  the  minority  were  trampled  on  by 
the  despotism  of  the  majority;  or  the  interests  of  the  many  sacrificed  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  few;  or  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  all  given  up  to  the  monarchy  of  one?  These  three  kinds  of  government  have  figured  so  frequently  and  so  largely  in 
the  ages  that  have  passed  away  that  their  history,  through  all  time  to  come,  can  only  furnish  a resemblance.  Like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects,  and  the  true  philosopher  of  history  will  easily  discern  the  principle  of  equality,  or  of  privilege,  working 
out  its  inevitable  result.  The  first  is  regenerative,  because  it  is  natural  and  right;  and  the  latter  is  destructive  to  society, 
because  it  is  unnatural  and  wrong. 

What  friend  of  human  liberty,  civilization,  and  refinement  can  cast  his  view  over  the  past  history  of  the  monar- 
chies and  aristocracies  of  antiquity,  and  not  deplore  that  they  ever  existed?  What  philanthropist  can  contemplate  the  oppres- 
sions, the  cruelties,  and  injustice  inflicted  by  them  on  the  masses  of  mankind  and  not  turn  with  moral  horror  from  the 
retrospect? 

America  is  destined  for  better  deeds.  It  is  our  unparalleled  glory  that  we  have  no  reminiscences  of  battlefields,  but 
in  defense  of  humanity,  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  rights  of  personal  enfranchisement. 
Our  annals  describe  no  scenes  of  horrid  carnage,  where  men  were  led  on  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  slay  one  another, 
dupes  and  victims  to  emperors,  kings,  nobles,  demons  in  the  human  form  called  heroes.  We  have  had  patriots  to  defend  our 
homes,  our  liberties,  but  no  aspirants  to  crowns  or  thrones;  nor  have  the  American  people  ever  suffered  themselves  to  be 
led  on  by  wicked  ambition  to  depopulate  the  land,  to  spread  desolation  far  and  wide,  that  a human  being  might  be  placed 
on  a seat  of  supremacy. 

We  have  no  interest  in  the  scenes  of  antiquity,  only  as  lessons  of  avoidance  of  nearly  all  their  examples.  The 
expansive  future  is  our  arena  and  for  our  history.  We  are  entering  on  its  untrodden  space  with  the  truths  of  God  in  our 
minds,  beneficent  objects  in  our  hearts,  and  with  a clear  conscience  unsullied  by  the  past.  We  are  the  nation  of  human 
progress,  and  who  will,  what  can,  set  limits  to  our  onward  march?  Providence  is  with  us,  and  no  earthly  power  can.  We 
point  to  the  everlasting  truth  on  the  first  page  of  our  national  declaration,  and  we  proclaim  to  the  millions  of  other  lands 
that  “the  gates  of  hell”-the  powers  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy-”shall  not  prevail  against  it.” 

The  far-reaching,  the  boundless  future,  will  be  the  era  of  American  greatness.  In  its  magnificent  domain  of  space 
and  time,  the  nation  of  many  nations  is  destined  to  manifest  to  mankind  the  excellence  of  divine  principles;  to  establish  on 
earth  the  noblest  temple  ever  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most  High,  the  Sacred,  and  the  True.  Its  floor  shall  be  a hemi- 
sphere, roof  the  firmament  of  the  star-studded  heavens,  and  its  congregation  of  Union  of  many  Republics,  comprising 
hundreds  of  happy  millions,  calling  owning  no  man  master,  but  governed  by  God’s  natural  and  moral  law  of  equality,  the 
law  of  brotherhood-of  “peace  and  good  will  amongst  men.” 
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Yes,  we  are  the  nation  of  progress,  of  individual  freedom,  of  universal  enfranchisement.  Equality  of  rights  is  the 
cynosure  of  our  union  of  states,  the  grand  exemplar  of  the  correlative  equality  of  individuals;  and,  while  truth  sheds  its 
effulgence,  we  cannot  retrograde  without  dissolving  the  one  and  subverting  the  other.  We  must  onward  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  mission-to  the  entire  development  of  the  principle  of  our  organization-freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  person, 
freedom  of  trade  and  business  pursuits,  universality  of  freedom  and  equality.  This  is  our  high  destiny,  and  in  nature’s 
eternal,  inevitable  decree  of  cause  and  effect  we  must  accomplish  it.  All  this  will  be  our  future  history,  to  establish  on  earth 
the  moral  dignity  and  salvation  of  man-the  immutable  truth  and  beneficence  of  God.  For  this  blessed  mission  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  which  are  shut  out  from  the  lifegiving  light  of  truth,  has  America  been  chosen;  and  her  high  example  shall 
smite  unto  death  the  tyranny  of  kings,  hierarchs,  and  oligarchs  and  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  good  will  where  myr- 
iads now  endure  in  existence  scarcely  more  enviable  than  that  of  beasts  of  the  field.  Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  our  country 
is  destined  to  be  the  great  nation  of  futurity? 


1.  What  reasoning  does  O'Sullivan  use  to  support  his  claim  that  America  "is  destined  to  be  the  great 
nation  of  futurity"? 

2.  Explain  the  author's  attitude  toward  history. 
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12-5  Thomas  Corwin,  Against  the  Mexican  War  (1847) 

The  Mexican-American  war  began  in  early  1846  and  ended  abruptly  — after  Americans  had  marched  all 
the  way  to  Mexico  City  — less  than  a year  later.  The  question  of  who  would  win  the  war  was  never  really 
seriously  debated.  What  was  in  debate  was  the  character  of  the  American  expansion  and  the  question 
of  slavery.  Corwin,  a Whig  senator  from  Ohio,  questioned  expansionism  and  feared  that  the  South  would 
carry  slavery  wherever  it  went. 

From  The  American  Reader:  Words  That  Moved  a Nation,  ed.  Diane  Ravitch 

(New  York:  HarperCollins,  1991),  77-79. 

What  is  the  territory,  Mr.  President,  which  you  propose  to  wrest  from  Mexico?  It  is  consecrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Mex- 
ican by  many  a well-fought  battle  with  his  old  Castilian  master.  His  Bunker  Hills,  and  Saratogas,  and  Yorktowns  are  there! 
The  Mexican  can  say,  “There  I bled  for  liberty!  and  shall  I surrender  that  consecrated  home  of  my  affections  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invaders?  What  do  they  want  with  it?  They  have  Texas  already.  They  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  territory 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  What  else  do  they  want?  To  what  shall  I point  my  children  as  memorials  of  that 
independence  which  I bequeath  to  them,  when  those  battlefields  shall  have  passed  from  my  possession?” 

Sir,  had  one  come  and  demanded  Bunker  Hill  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  had  England’s  lion  ever  showed 
himself  there,  is  there  a man  over  thirteen  and  under  ninety  who  would  not  have  been  ready  to  meet  him?  Is  there  a river 
on  this  continent  that  would  not  have  run  red  with  blood?  Is  there  a field  but  would  have  been  piled  high  with  the  unburied 
bones  of  slaughtered  Americans  before  these  consecrated  battlefields  of  liberty  should  have  been  wrested  from  us?  But  this 
same  American  goes  into  a sister  republic,  and  says  to  poor,  weak  Mexico,  “Give  up  your  territory,  you  are  unworthy  to 
possess  it;  I have  got  one  half  already,  and  all  I ask  of  you  is  to  give  up  the  other!”  .... 

Sir,  look  at  this  pretense  of  want  of  room.  With  twenty  millions  of  people,  you  have  about  one  thousand  millions 
of  acres  of  land,  inviting  settlement  by  every  conceivable  argument,  bringing  them  down  to  a quarter  of  a dollar  an  acre, 
and  allowing  every  man  to  squat  where  the  pleases.... 

There  is  one  topic  connected  with  this  subject  which  I tremble  when  I approach,  and  yet  I cannot  forbear  to 
notice  it.  It  meets  you  in  every  step  you  take;  it  threatens  you  which  way  soever  you  go  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  I 
allude  to  the  question  of  slavery.  Opposition  to  its  further  extension,  it  must  be  obvious  to  everyone,  is  a deeply  rooted 
determination  with  men  of  all  parties  in  what  we  call  the  nonslaveholding  states.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  three 
of  the  most  powerful,  have  already  sent  their  legislative  instructions  here.  So  it  will  be,  I doubt  not,  in  all  the  rest.  It  is  vain 
now  to  speculate  about  the  reasons  for  this.  Gentlemen  of  the  South  may  call  it  prejudice,  passion,  hypocrisy,  fanaticism. 
I shall  not  dispute  with  them  now  on  that  point.  You  and  I cannot  alter  or  change  this  opinion,  if  we  would.  These  people 
only  say  we  will  not,  cannot  consent  that  you  shall  carry  slavery  where  it  does  not  already  exist.  They  do  not  seek  to  dis- 
turb you  in  that  institution  as  it  exists  in  your  states.  Enjoy  it  if  you  will  and  as  you  will.  This  is  their  language;  this  their 
determination.  How  is  it  in  the  South?  Can  it  be  expected  that  they  should  expend  in  common  their  blood  and  their  trea- 
sure in  the  acquisition  of  immense  territory,  and  then  willingly  forgo  the  right  to  carry  thither  their  slaves,  and  inhabit  the 
conquered  country  if  they  please  to  do  so?  Sir,  I know  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  South  too  well  to  calculate  on  this. 
Nay,  I believe  they  would  even  contend  to  any  extremity  for  the  mere  right,  had  they  no  wish  to  exert  it.  I believe  (and  I 
confess  I tremble  when  the  conviction  presses  upon  me)  that  there  is  equal  obstinacy  on  both  sides  of  this  fearful  question. 

If,  then,  we  persist  in  war,  which,  if  it  terminates  in  anything  short  of  a mere  wanton  waste  of  blood  as  well  as 
money,  must  end  (as  this  bill  proposes)  in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  to  which  at  once  this  controversy  must  attach-this  bill 
would  seem  to  be  nothing  less  than  a bill  to  produce  internal  commotion.  Should  we  prosecute  this  war  another  moment, 
or  expend  one  dollar  in  the  purchase  or  conquest  of  a single  acre  of  Mexican  land,  the  North  and  the  South  are  brought  into 
collision  on  a point  where  neither  will  yield.  Who  can  foresee  or  foretell  the  result!  Who  so  bold  or  reckless  as  to  look  such 
a conflict  in  the  face  unmoved!  I do  not  envy  the  heart  of  him  who  can  realize  the  possibility  of  such  a conflict  without 
emotions  too  painful  to  be  endured.  Why,  then,  shall  we,  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union-the 
chosen  guardians  of  this  confederated  Republic,  why  should  we  precipitate  this  fearful  struggle,  by  continuing  a war  the 
result  of  which  must  be  to  force  us  at  once  upon  a civil  conflict?  Sir,  rightly  considered,  this  is  treason,  treason  to  the 
Union,  treason  to  the  dearest  interests,  the  loftiest  aspirations,  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  our  constituents.  It  is  a crime 
to  risk  the  possibility  of  such  a contest.  It  is  a crime  of  such  infernal  hue  that  every  other  in  the  catalogue  of  iniquity,  when 
compared  with  it,  whitens  into  virtue....  Let  us  abandon  all  idea  of  acquiring  further  territory  and  by  consequence  cease  at 
once  to  prosecute  this  war.  Let  us  call  home  our  armies,  and  bring  them  at  once  within  our  own  acknowledged  limits.  Show 
Mexico  that  you  are  sincere  when  you  say  you  desire  nothing  by  conquest.  She  has  learned  that  she  cannot  encounter  you 
in  war,  and  if  she  had  not,  she  is  too  weak  to  disturb  you  here.  Tender  her  peace,  and,  my  life  on  it,  she  will  then  accept 
it.  But  whether  she  shall  or  not,  you  will  have  peace  without  her  consent.  It  is  your  invasion  that  has  made  war;  your  retreat 
will  restore  peace.  Let  us  then  close  forever  the  approaches  of  internal  feud,  and  so  return  to  the  ancient  concord  and  the 
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old  ways  of  national  prosperity  and  permanent  glory.  Let  us  here,  in  this  temple  consecrated  to  the  Union,  perform  a 
solemn  lustration;  let  us  wash  Mexican  blood  from  our  hands,  and  on  these  altars,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  image  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country  that  looks  down  upon  us,  swear  to  preserve  honorable  peace  with  all  the  world  and  eternal  brother- 
hood with  each  other. 


1.  What  is  the  author's  reasoning  as  he  argues  in  favor  of  Mexican  freedom  and  against  further 
American  seizure  of  Mexican  territory? 

2.  Summarize  the  author's  argument  that  continuing  the  war  effort  against  Mexico  would  be 
tantamount  to  treason.  How  does  public  opinion  regarding  slavery  relate  to  this  point? 
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12-6  Chief  Seattle,  Oration  (1854) 

Chief  Seattle  made  this  speech  upon  the  forced  sale  of  a significant  portion  of  land  to  the  United  States. 
A leader  of  the  Suquamish  tribe,  the  speech  was  recorded  and  years  later  became  very  important  to  the 
environmental  movement  who  saw  it  as  prophetic.  The  actual  text  of  the  speech  has  been  very  contro- 
versial and  competing  versions  exist.  A version  written  for  a movie  and  never  intended  to  be  read  as  fact 
was,  for  a time  seen  as  authentic.  The  controversy  goes  on  but  the  values  of  the  speech  remain. 

. . . Yonder  sky  that  has  wept  tears  of  compassion  upon  my  people  for  centuries  untold,  and  which  to  us  appears  change- 
less and  eternal,  may  change.  Today  is  fair.  Tomorrow  it  may  be  overcast  with  clouds.  My  words  are  like  the  stars  that  never 
change.  Whatever  Seattle  says  the  great  chief  at  Washington  can  rely  upon  with  as  much  certainty  as  he  can  upon  the  return 
of  the  sun  or  the  seasons.  The  White  Chief  says  that  Big  Chief  at  Washington  sends  us  greetings  of  friendship  and  good- 
will. This  is  kind  of  him  for  we  know  he  has  little  need  of  our  friendship  in  return.  His  people  are  many.  They  are  like  the 
grass  that  covers  vast  prairies.  My  people  are  few.  They  resemble  the  scattering 

trees  of  a storm-swept  plain.  The  great,  and-I  presume-good  White  Chief  sends  us  word  that  he  wishes  to  buy  our  lands  but 
is  willing  to  allow  us  enough  to  live  comfortably.  This  indeed  appears  just,  even  generous,  for  the  Red  Man  no  longer  has 
rights  that  he  need  respect,  and  the  offer  may  be  wise  also,  as  we  are  no  longer  in  need  of  an  extensive  country. 

There  was  a time  when  our  people  covered  the  land  as  the  waves  of  a wind-ruffled  sea  cover  its  shell-paved 
floor,  but  that  time  long  since  passed  away  with  the  greatness  of  tribes  that  are  now  but  a mournful  memory.  I will  not  dwell 
on  nor  mourn  over,  our  untimely  decay,  nor  reproach  my  paleface  brothers  with  hastening  it  as  we  too  may  have  been 
somewhat  to  blame. 

Youth  is  impulsive.  When  our  young  men  grow  angry  at  some  real  or  imaginary  wrong,  and  disfigure  their  faces 
with  black  paint,  it  denotes  that  their  hearts  are  black,  and  that  they  are  often  cruel  and  relentless,  and  our  old  men  and  old 
women  are  unable  to  restrain  them.  Thus  has  ever  been.  Thus  it  was  when  the  White  Men  first  began  to  push  our  forefa- 
thers further  westward.  But  let  us  hope  that  the  hostilities  between  us  may  never  return.  We  would  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain.  Revenge  by  young  men  is  considered  gain,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives,  but  old  men  who  stay 
at  home  in  times  of  war,  and  mothers  who  have  sons  to  lose,  know  better. 

Our  good  father  at  Washington-for  I presume  he  is  now  our  father  as  well  as  yours  . . . sends  us  word  that  if  we 
do  as  he  desires  he  will  protect  us.  His  brave  warriors  will  be  to  us  a bristling  wall  of  strength,  and  his  wonderful  ships  of 
war  will  fill  our  harbors  so  that  our  ancient  enemies  far  to  the  northward-the  Hydas  and  Tsimpsians,-will  cease  to  frighten 
our  women,  children,  and  old  men.  Then  in  reality  will  he  be  our  father  and  we  his  children.  But  can  that  ever  be?  Your 
God  is  not  our  God!  Your  God  loves  your  people  and  hates  mine.  He  folds  his  strong  protecting  arms  lovingly  about  the 
paleface  and  leads  him  by  the  hand  as  a father  leads  his  infant  son-but  He  has  forsaken  His  red  children-if  they  really  are 
his.  Our  God,  the  Great  Spirit,  seems  also  to  have  forsaken  us.  Your  God  makes  your  people  wax  strong  every  day.  Soon 
they  will  fill  all  the  land.  Our  people  are  ebbing  away  like  a rapidly  receding  tide  that  will  never  return.  The  White  Man’s 
God  cannot  love  our  people  or  He  would  protect  them.  They  seem  to  be  orphans  who  can  look  nowhere  for  help.  How  then 
can  we  be  brothers?  How  can  your  God  become  our  God  and  renew  our  prosperity  and  awaken  in  us  dreams  of  returning 
greatness?  If  we  have  a common  heavenly  father  He  must  be  partial-for  He  came  to  His  paleface  children.  We  never  saw 
Him.  He  gave  you  laws  but  had  no  word  for  His  red  children  whose  teeming  multitudes  once  filled  this  vast  continent  as 
stars  fill  the  firmament.  No;  we  are  two  distinct  races  with  separate  origins  and  separate  destinies.  There  is  little  in  common 
between  us. 

To  us  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors  are  sacred  and  their  resting  place  is  hallowed  ground.  You  wander  far  from  the 
graves  of  your  ancestors  and  seemingly  without  regret.  Your  religion  was  written  upon  tables  of  stone  by  the  iron  finger 
of  your  God  so  that  you  could  not  forget.  The  Red  Man  could  never  comprehend  nor  remember  it.  Our  religion  is  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  ancestors-the  dreams  of  our  old  men,  given  them  in  solemn  hours  of  night  by  the  Great  Spirit;  and  the 
visions  of  our  sachems,  and  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

Your  dead  cease  to  love  you  and  the  land  of  their  nativity  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  portals  of  the  tomb  and  wander 
away  beyond  the  stars.  They  are  soon  forgotten  and  never  return.  Our  dead  never  forget  the  beautiful  world  that  gave 
them  being.  They  still  love  its  verdant  valleys,  its  murmuring  rivers,  its  magnificent  mountains,  sequestered  vales  and  ver- 
dant lined  lakes  and  bays,  and  even  yearn  in  tender,  fond  affection  over  the  lonely  heartened  living,  and  often  return  from 
the  Happy  Hunting  Ground  to  visit,  guide,  console  and  comfort  them. 

Day  and  night  cannot  dwell  together.  The  Red  Man  has  ever  fled  the  approach  of  the  White  Man,  as  the  morning 
mist  flees  before  the  morning  sun. 

However,  your  proposition  seems  fair  and  I think  that  my  people  will  accept  it  and  will  retire  to  the  reservation 
you  offer  them.  Then  we  will  dwell  apart  in  peace.  . . . 

It  matters  little  where  we  pass  the  remnant  of  our  days.  They  will  not  be  many.  The  Indians’  night  promises  to  be 
dark.  Not  a single  star  of  hope  hovers  above  his  horizon.  Sad-voiced  winds  moan  in  the  distance.  Grim  fate  seems  to  be 
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on  the  Red  Man’s  trail,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  will  hear  the  approaching  footsteps  of  his  fell  destroyer  and  prepare 
stolidly  to  meet  his  doom,  as  does  the  wounded  doe  that  hears  the  approaching  footsteps  of  the  hunter. 

. . . But  why  would  I mourn  at  the  untimely  fate  of  my  people?  Tribe  follows  tribe,  and  nation  follows  nation,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  order  of  nature,  and  regret  is  useless.  Your  time  of  decay  may  be  distant,  but  it  will  surely 
come,  for  even  the  White  Man  whose  God  walked  and  talked  with  him  as  friend  with  friend,  cannot  be  exempt  from  the 
common  destiny.  We  may  be  brothers  after  all.  We  will  see. 

We  will  ponder  your  proposition  and  when  we  decide  we  will  let  you  know.  But  should  we  accept  it,  I here  and 
now  make  this  condition  that  we  will  not  be  denied  the  privilege  without  molestation  of  visiting  at  any  time  the  tombs  of 
our  ancestors,  friends,  and  children.  . . . 

And  when  the  last  Red  Man  shall  have  perished,  and  the  memory  of  my  tribe  shall  have  become  a myth  among 
the  White  Men,  these  shores  will  swarm  with  the  invisible  dead  of  my  tribe,  and  when  your  children’s  children  think 
themselves  alone  in  the  field,  the  store,  the  ship,  upon  the  highway,  or  in  the  silence  of  the  pathless  woods,  they  will  not 
be  alone.  In  all  the  earth  there  is  no  place  dedicated  to  solitude.  At  night  when  the  streets  of  your  cities  and  villages  are 
silent  and  you  think  them  deserted,  they  will  throng  with  the  returning  hosts  that  once  filled  them  and  still  love  this  beau- 
tiful land.  The  White  Man  will  never  be  alone. 

Let  him  be  just  and  deal  kindly  with  my  people,  for  the  dead  are  not  powerless.  Dead,  did  I say?  There  is  no  death, 
only  a change  of  worlds. 


1.  what  are  Chief  Seattle's  views  of  America's  continued  westward  expansion?  What  does  he  think  will 
be  the  fate  of  his  people  under  the  pressure  of  expansion? 

2.  Describe  the  tone  of  this  passage.  What  seems  to  be  Chief  Seattle's  underlying  message?  How  does 
he  make  it  clear  that  America  should  not  assume  that  its  dominance  or  God's  favor  is  permanent? 
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13-1  State  v.  Boon  (1801) 

Early  North  Carolina  statutes  treated  the  murder  of  a slave  differently  than  other  murders.  According  to 
laws  in  1741  and  1774,  people  who  murdered  slaves  were  required  to  compensate  their  owners  (unless 
they  killed  in  the  supression  of  an  insurrection)  and  they  risked  jail  time  if  they  failed  to  do  so.  In  1791 
an  act  of  the  legislature  noted  that  the  distinction  of  criminality  between  the  murder  of  a white  person 
and  of  one  who  is  equally  a human  creature,  but  merely  of  a different  complexion,  is  disgraceful  to 
humanity  and  degrading  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  a free,  Christian  and  enlight- 
ened country.  The  law  then  provided  that  the  murderer  would  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  he  would 
if  he  killed  a free  man,  but  provided  exceptions  for  slaves  killed  in  insurrections  and  slaves  dying  under 
moderate  correction.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  first 
case  brought  under  the  new  law,  concerning  a man.  Boon,  indicted,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death 
for  killing  a slave  that  belonged  to  another  man. 

HALL,  J.  The  prisoner  has  been  found  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment  [Boon  was  indicted  and  convicted 
under  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1791  for  killing  a slave  belonging  to  another];  whether  any,  or  what  punishment,  can 
be  inflicted  upon  him  in  consequence 
thereof,  is  not  to  be  decided.... 

We  must  consider  the  words  of  the  enacting  clause,  without  regard  to  the  preamble....  If  any  person  hereafter 
shall  be  guilty  of  killing  a slave  &c.  such  offender  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  murder  &c.  and  shall  suffer  the  same  pun- 
ishment, as  if  he  had  killed  a free  man.  In  case  the  person  had  killed  a free  man  what  punishment  would  the  law  have 
inflicted  upon  him?  Before  this  question  can  be  solved  another  must  be  asked;  because  upon  that,  the  solution  of  the  first 
depends.  What  sort  of  a killing  was  it?  or  what  circumstances  of  aggravation  or  mitigation  attended  it?  ...That  to  which  the 
Legislature  referred  us  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  punishment,  proper  to  be  inflicted  is,  in  itself,  so  doubtful  and 
uncertain  that  I think  no  punishment  whatever  can  be  inflicted;  without  using  a discretion  and  indulging  a latitude,  which 
in  criminal  cases,  ought  never  to  be  allowed  a Judge. 

...Much  latitude  of  construction  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  operate  against  life;  if  it  operate  at  all,  it  should  be 
in  favor  of  it.  Punishments  ought  to  be  plainly  defined  and  easy  to  be  understood;  they  ought  not  to  depend  upon  con- 
struction or  arbitrary  discretion.... 

But  it  has  been  also  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  that  the  offense  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged,  is  a 
felony  at  common  law,  and  that  having  been  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  he  ought  to  be  punished,  independently  of  any  Act 
of  Assembly  on  the  subject.... 

Slaves  in  this  country  possess  no  such  rights;  their  condition  is  ...abject;  ...they  are  not  parties  to  our  constitution; 
it  was  not  made  for  them. 

...it  is  doubtful  whether  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged  is  a felony  at  common  law  or  not.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ought  to  be  punished  or  not,  that,  certainly,  is  a sufficient  reason  for  discharging  him... I cannot  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  ought  to  be  discharged. 

JOHNSTON,  J.  The  murder  of  a slave,  appears  to  me,  a crime  of  the  most  atrocious  and  barbarous  nature;  much  more  so 
than  killing  a person  who  is  free,  and  on  an  equal  footing.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a most  depraved  and  cruel  disposition,  to 
murder  one,  so  much  in  your  power,  that  he  is  incapable  of  making  resistance,  even  in  his  own  defence  ...and  had  there 
been  nothing  in  our  acts  of  Assembly,  I should  not  hesitate  on  this  occasion  to  have  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the 
prisoner. 

...From  the  context,  and  taking  every  part  of  the  section  [of  the  act  of  1791]  under  consideration,  there  remains  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  respecting  the  intention  of  the  Legislature;  but  the  judges  in  this  country  ...have  laid  down,  and  invari- 
ably adhered  to,  very  strict  rules  in  the 

construction  of  penal  statutes  in  favor  of  life  . . . 

...judgment  in  this  case  should  be  arrested. 

TAYLOR,  JR.. ..But  when  the  court  is  called  upon,  under  an  act  of  Assembly,  to  pronounce 

the  highest  punishment  known  to  the  law,  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  language  used  is  clear  and  explicit  to  the  object 
intended  ...I  think  no  judgment  can  be  pronounced. 


1.  What  attitudes  regarding  the  status  of  slaves  are  revealed  in  these  decisions? 

2.  Compare  and  contrast  the  lines  of  reasoning  used  in  these  arguments. 
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13-2  A Black  Abolitionist  Speaks  Out  (1829) 

David  Walker  was  born  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  in  1796  or  1797,  to  a slave  father  and  a free  black 
mother.  Upon  reaching  adulthood.  Walker  moved  to  Boston  where  he  nonetheless  faced  discrimination. 
He  opened  a used  clothing  store  in  the  city  in  the  1820s  and  began  interacting  with  prominent  black  anti- 
slavery activists.  Soon,  Walker  himself  became  involved  in  antislavery  associations  and  wrote  articles  for 
the  African  American  newspaper,  the  Freedom's  Journal.  The  following  excerpts  are  from  Walker's 
Appeal  to  the  Colored  Citizens  of  the  World,  his  most  notable  and  radical  written  contribution  to  aboli- 
tionism published  in  September  1829.  Walker  died  before  he  could  see  the  effect  of  his  Appeal.  Allega- 
tions have  been  made  that  he  was  poisoned,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  conclusion.  Rather, 
it  is  believed  that  Walker  died  of  tuberculosis. 

Source:  PBS  Online,  Africans  in  America. 

http://cgi.pbs.org/wgbh/aia/part4/4h2931t.html 

My  dearly  beloved  Brethren  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

Having  travelled  over  a considerable  portion  of  these  United  States,  and  having,  in  the  course  of  my  travels, 
taken  the  most  accurate  observations  of  things  as  they  exist — the  result  of  my  observations  has  warranted  the  full  and 
unshaken  conviction,  that  we,  (coloured  people  of  these  United  States,)  are  the  most  degraded,  wretched,  and  abject  set  of 
beings  that  ever  lived  since  the  world  began;  and  I pray  God  that  none  like  us  ever  may  live  again  until  time  shall  be  no 
more.  They  tell  us  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  the  Helots  in  Sparta,  and  of  the  Roman  Slaves,  which  last  were  made  up  from 
almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  whose  sufferings  under  those  ancient  and  heathen  nations,  were,  in  comparison  with 
ours,  under  this  enlightened  and  Christian  nation,  no  more  than  a cypher — or,  in  other  words,  those  heathen  nations  of 
antiquity,  had  but  little  more  among  them  than  the  name  and  form  of  slavery;  while  wretchedness  and  endless  miseries  were 
reserved,  apparently  in  a phial,  to  be  poured  out  upon,  our  fathers  ourselves  and  our  children,  by  Christian  Americans!  . . . 

...  I call  upon  the  professing  Christians,  I call  upon  the  philanthropist,  I call  upon  the  very  tyrant  himself,  to  show 
me  a page  of  history,  either  sacred  or  profane,  on  which  a verse  can  be  found,  which  maintains,  that  the  Egyptians  heaped 
the  insupportable  insult  upon  the  children  of  Israel,  by  telling  them  that  they  were  not  of  the  human  family.  Can  the  whites 
deny  this  charge?  Have  they  not,  after  having  reduced  us  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  slaves  under  their  feet,  held  us  up 
as  descending  originally  from  the  tribes  of  Monkeys  or  Orang-Outangs ? O!  my  God!  I appeal  to  every  man  of  feeling — 
is  not  this  insupportable?  Is  it  not  heaping  the  most  gross  insult  upon  our  miseries,  because  they  have  got  us  under  their 
feet  and  we  cannot  help  ourselves?  Oh!  pity  us  we  pray  thee.  Lord  Jesus,  Master. — Has  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  to  the 
world,  that  we  are  inferior  to  the  whites,  both  in  the  endowments  of  our  bodies  and  our  minds?  It  is  indeed  surprising,  that 
a man  of  such  great  learning,  combined  with  such  excellent  natural  parts,  should  speak  so  of  a set  of  men  in  chains.  I do 
not  know  what  to  compare  it  to,  unless,  like  putting  one  wild  deer  in  an  iron  cage,  where  it  will  be  secured,  and  hold 
another  by  the  side  of  the  same,  then  let  it  go,  and  expect  the  one  in  the  cage  to  run  as  fast  as  the  one  at  liberty.  So  far,  my 
brethren,  were  the  Egyptians  from  heaping  these  insults  upon  their  slaves,  that  Pharaoh’s  daughter  took  Moses,  a son  of 
Israel  for  her  own,  as  will  appear  by  the  following.  . . . 

The  world  knows,  that  slavery  as  it  existed  was,  mans,  (which  was  the  primary  cause  of  their  destruction)  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  no  more  than  a cypher,  when  compared  with  ours  under  the  Americans.  Indeed  I should  not  have 
noticed  the  Roman  slaves,  had  not  the  very  learned  and  penetrating  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  “when  a master  was  murdered,  all 
his  slaves  in  the  same  house,  or  within  hearing,  were  condemned  to  death.” — Here  let  me  ask  Mr.  Jefferson,  (but  he  is  gone 
to  answer  at  the  bar  of  God,  for  the  deeds  done  in  his  body  while  living,)  I therefore  ask  the  whole  American  people,  had  I 
not  rather  die,  or  be  put  to  death,  than  to  be  a slave  to  any  tyrant,  who  takes  not  only  my  own,  but  my  wife  and  children’s 
lives  by  the  inches?  Yea,  would  I meet  death  with  avidity  far!  far!!  in  preference  to  such  servile  submission  to  the  murderous 
hands  of  tyrants.  Mr.  Jefferson’s  very  severe  remarks  on  us  have  been  so  extensively  argued  upon  by  men  whose  attainments 
in  literature,  I shall  never  be  able  to  reach,  that  I would  not  have  meddled  with  it,  were  it  not  to  solicit  each  of  my  brethren, 
who  has  the  spirit  of  a man,  to  buy  a copy  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  “Notes  on  Virginia,”  and  put  it  in  the  hand  of  his  son.  . . . 

But  let  us  review  Mr.  Jefferson’s  remarks  respecting  us  some  further.  Comparing  our  miserable  fathers,  with  the 
learned  philosophers  of  Greece,  he  says:  “Yet  notwithstanding  these  and  other  discouraging  circumstances  among  the 
Romans,  their  slaves  were  often  their  rarest  artists.  They  excelled  too,  in  science,  insomuch  as  to  be  usually  employed  as 
tutors  to  their  master’s  children;  Epictetus,  Terence  and  Phaedrus,  were  slaves, — but  they  were  of  the  race  of  whites.  It 
is  not  their  condition  then,  but  nature,  which  has  produced  the  distinction.”  See  this,  my  brethren!  ! Do  you  believe  that 
this  assertion  is  swallowed  by  millions  of  the  whites?  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  as  great  characters  as 
ever  lived  among  the  whites?  See  his  writings  for  the  world,  and  public  labours  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  assertions  of  such  a man,  will  pass  away  into  oblivion  unobserved  by  this  people  and  the  world?  If  you 
do  you  are  much  mistaken — See  how  the  American  people  treat  us — have  we  souls  in  our  bodies?  Are  we  men  who 
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have  any  spirits  at  all?  1 know  that  there  are  many  swell-bellied  fellows  among  us,  whose  greatest  object  is  to  fill  their 
stomachs.  Such  I do  not  mean — I am  after  those  who  know  and  feel,  that  we  are  MEN,  as  well  as  other  people;  to  them, 
I say,  that  unless  we  try  to  refute  Mr.  Jefferson’s  arguments  respecting  us,  we  will  only  establish  them.  . . . 

...  I must  observe  to  my  brethren  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  Revolution  in  this  country,  with  Great  Britain,  there 
were  but  thirteen  States  in  the  Union,  now  there  are  twenty-four,  most  of  which  are  slave-holding  States,  and  the  whites 
are  dragging  us  around  in  chains  and  in  handcuffs,  to  their  new  States  and  Territories  to  work  their  mines  and  farms,  to 
enrich  them  and  their  children — and  millions  of  them  believing  firmly  that  we  being  a little  darker  than  they,  were  made 
by  our  Creator  to  be  an  inheritance  to  them  and  their  children  for  ever — the  same  as  a parcel  of  brutes. 

Are  we  MEN!  ! — I ask  you,  my  brethren,  are  we  MEN?  Did  our  Creator  make  us  to  be  slaves  to  dust  and  ashes 
like  ourselves?  Are  they  not  dying  worms  as  well  as  we?  Have  they  not  to  make  their  appearance  before  the  tribunal  of 
Heaven,  to  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  as  well  as  we?  Have  we  any  other  Master  but  Jesus  Christ  alone?  Is  he 
not  their  Master  as  well  as  ours? — What  right  then,  have  we  to  obey  and  call  any  other  Master,  but  Himself?  How  we  could 
be  so  submissive  to  a gang  of  men,  whom  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  as  good  as  ourselves  or  not,  I never  could  con- 
ceive. However,  this  is  shut  up  with  the  Lord,  and  we  cannot  precisely  tell — but  I declare,  we  judge  men  by  their  works. 

The  whites  have  always  been  an  unjust,  jealous,  unmerciful,  avaricious  and  blood-thirsty  set  of  beings,  always 
seeking  after  power  and  authority.  . . . 

...  to  my  no  ordinary  astonishment,  [a]  Reverend  gentleman  got  up  and  told  us  (coloured  people)  that  slaves 
must  be  obedient  to  their  masters — must  do  their  duty  to  their  masters  or  be  whipped — the  whip  was  made  for  the  backs 
of  fools,  &c.  Here  I pause  for  a moment,  to  give  the  world  time  to  consider  what  was  my  surprise,  to  hear  such  preaching 
from  a minister  of  my  Master,  whose  very  gospel  is  that  of  peace  and  not  of  blood  and  whips,  as  this  pretended  preacher 
tried  to  make  us  believe.  What  the  American  preachers  can  think  of  us,  I aver  this  day  before  my  God,  I have  never  been 
able  to  define.  They  have  newspapers  and  monthly  periodicals,  which  they  receive  in  continual  succession,  but  on  the 
pages  of  which,  you  will  scarcely  ever  find  a paragraph  respecting  slavery,  which  is  ten  thousand  times  more  injurious  to 
this  country  than  all  the  other  evils  put  together;  and  which  will  be  the  final  overthrow  of  its  government,  unless  something 
is  very  speedily  done;  for  their  cup  is  nearly  full.  Perhaps  they  will  laugh  at  or  make  light  of  this;  but  I tell  you  Americans! 
that  unless  you  speedily  alter  your  course,  you  and  your  Country  are  gone! ! !!!... 

If  any  of  us  see  fit  to  go  away,  go  to  those  who  have  been  for  many  years,  and  are  now  our  greatest  earthly 
friends  and  benefactors — the  English.  If  not  so,  go  to  our  brethren,  the  Haytians,  who,  according  to  their  word,  are  bound 
to  protect  and  comfort  us.  The  Americans  say,  that  we  are  ungrateful — but  I ask  them  for  heaven’s  sake,  what  should  we 
be  grateful  to  them  for — for  murdering  our  fathers  and  mothers? — Or  do  they  wish  us  to  return  thanks  to  them  for  chaining 
and  handcuffing  us,  branding  us,  cramming  fire  down  our  throats,  or  for  keeping  us  in  slavery,  and  beating  us  nearly  or 
quite  to  death  to  make  us  work  in  ignorance  and  miseries,  to  support  them  and  their  families.  They  certainly  think  that  we 
are  a gang  of  fools.  Those  among  them,  who  have  volunteered  their  services  for  our  redemption,  though  we  are  unable  to 
compensate  them  for  their  labours,  we  nevertheless  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  have  our  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  upon  them,  and  their  labours  of  love  for  God  and  man. — But  do  slave-holders  think  that  we  thank  them  for  keeping 
us  in  miseries,  and  taking  our  lives  by  the  inches?  . . . 

Let  no  man  of  us  budge  one  step,  and  let  slave-holders  come  to  beat  us  from  our  country.  America  is  more  our 
country,  than  it  is  the  whites — we  have  enriched  it  with  our  blood  and  tears.  The  greatest  riches  in  all  America  have  arisen 
from  our  blood  and  tears: — and  will  they  drive  us  from  our  property  and  homes,  which  we  have  earned  with  our  blood ? 
They  must  look  sharp  or  this  very  thing  will  bring  swift  destruction  upon  them.  The  Americans  have  got  so  fat  on  our  blood 
and  groans,  that  they  have  almost  forgotten  the  God  of  armies.  But  let  them  go  on.  . . . 

Do  the  colonizationists  think  to  send  us  off  without  first  being  reconciled  to  us?  Do  they  think  to  bundle  us  up  like 
brutes  and  send  us  off,  as  they  did  our  brethren  of  the  State  of  Ohio?  Have  they  not  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  or  reconcile  us 
to  them,  for  the  cruelties  with  which  they  have  afflicted  our  fathers  and  us?  Methinks  colonizationists  think  they  have  a set 
of  brutes  to  deal  with,  sure  enough.  Do  they  think  to  drive  us  from  our  country  and  homes,  after  having  enriched  it  with 
our  blood  and  tears,  and  keep  back  millions  of  our  dear  brethren,  sunk  in  the  most  barbarous  wretchedness,  to  dig  up  gold 
and  silver  for  them  and  their  children?  Surely,  the  Americans  must  think  that  we  are  brutes,  as  some  of  them  have  repre- 
sented us  to  be.  They  think  that  we  do  not  feel  for  our  brethren,  whom  they  are  murdering  by  the  inches,  but  they  are  dread- 
fully deceived.  . . . 

What  nation  under  heaven,  will  be  able  to  do  any  thing  with  us,  unless  God  gives  us  up  into  its  hand?  But  Amer- 
icans, I declare  to  you,  while  you  keep  us  and  our  children  in  bondage,  and  treat  us  like  brutes,  to  make  us  support  you  and 
your  families,  we  cannot  be  your  friends.  You  do  not  look  for  it  do  you?  Treat  us  then  like  men,  and  we  will  be  your 
friends.  And  there  is  not  a doubt  in  my  mind,  but  that  the  whole  of  the  past  will  be  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  we  yet,  under 
God,  will  become  a united  and  happy  people.  The  whites  may  say  it  is  impossible,  but  remember  that  nothing  is  impos- 
sible with  God.  . . . 
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I count  my  life  not  dear  unto  me,  but  I am  ready  to  be  offered  at  any  moment.  For  what  is  the  use  of  living,  when 
in  fact  I am  dead.  But  remember,  Americans,  that  as  miserable,  wretched,  degraded  and  abject  as  you  have  made  us  in  pre- 
ceding, and  in  this  generation,  to  support  you  and  your  families,  that  some  of  you,  (whites)  on  the  continent  of  America, 
will  yet  curse  the  day  that  you  ever  were  bom.  You  want  slaves,  and  want  us  for  your  slaves  ! ! ! My  colour  will  yet,  root 
some  of  you  out  of  the  very  face  of  the  earth  !!!!!!  You  may  doubt  it  if  you  please.  I know  that  thousands  will  doubt — 
they  think  they  have  us  so  well  secured  in  wretchedness,  to  them  and  their  children,  that  it  is  impossible  for  such  things 
to  occur.  . . . 

See  your  Declaration  Americans!  ! ! Do  you  understand  your  own  language?  Hear  your  languages,  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  July  4th,  1776 — “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident — that  ALL  MEN  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL!  ! that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness! !”  Compare  your  own  language  above,  extracted  from  your  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  your  cmelties  and  mur- 
ders inflicted  by  your  cruel  and  unmerciful  fathers  and  yourselves  on  our  fathers  and  on  us — men  who  have  never  given 
your  fathers  or  you  the  least  provocation!  ! ! ! ! ! 


1.  What,  in  essence,  is  David  Walker's  approach  to  abolitionism?  What  does  Walker  have  to  say  about 
Christianity  in  the  advance  of  slavery? 

2.  If  Walker's  Appeal  is  directed  toward  slaves,  how  do  you  think  he  expected  to  get  his  message  to 
them? 
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13-3  Nat  Turner,  Confession  (1831) 

This  is  a selection  from  Nat  Turner's  confessions,  collected  by  his  white  lawyer  after  he  had  been  appre- 
hended for  leading  a revolt  that  culminated  in  the  murder  of  fifty-five  whites  and  the  death  of  at  least 
that  many  African  Americans  from  white  retaliation.  The  revolt,  intended,  in  Turners  words,  to  "carry 
terror  and  devastation,"  was  spurred  by  his  divine  vision.  This  selection  describes  the  origins  of  Turners 
sense  of  his  own  uniqueness  and  his  divine  revelation. 

From  Thomas  R.  Gray,  The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner,  The  Leader  of  the  Late  Insurrection  in  Southamton 

Virginia  (Baltimore,  1831). 

...To  a mind  like  mine,  restless,  inquisitive  and  observant  of  every  thing  that  was  passing,  it 

is  easy  to  suppose  that  religion  was  the  subject  to  which  it  would  be  directed,  and  although  this  subject  principally  occu- 
pied my  thoughts-there  was  nothing  that  I saw  or  heard  of  to  which  my  attention  was  not  directed-The  manner  in  which  I 
learned  to  read  and  write,  not  only  had  great  influence  on  my  own  mind,  as  I acquired  it  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  so 
much  so,  that  I have  no  recollection  whatever  of  learning  the  alphabet-but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  family,  one  day, 
when  a book  was  shewn  to  me  to  keep  me  from  crying,  I began  spelling  the  names  of  different  objects-this  was  a source 
of  wonder  to  all  in  the  neighborhood,  particularly  the  blacks-and  this  learning  was  constantly  improved  at  all  opportuni- 
ties-when  I got  large  enough  to  go  to  work,  while  employed,  I was  reflecting  on  many  things  that  would  present  themselves 
to  my  imagination,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  of  looking  at  a book,  when  the  school  children  were  getting  their 
lessons,  I would  find  many  things  that  the  fertility  of  my  own  imagination  had  depicted  to  me  before.... 

All  my  time,  not  devoted  to  my  master’s  service,  was  spent  either  in  prayer,  or  in  making  experiments  in  casting 
different  things  in  moulds  made  of  earth,  in  attempting  to  make  paper,  gun-powder,  and  many  other  experiments,  that 
although  I could  not  perfect,  yet  convinced  me  of  its  practicability  if  I had  the  means. 

I was  not  addicted  to  stealing  in  my  youth,  nor  have  ever  been- Yet  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  negroes  in  the 
neighborhood,  even  at  this  early  period  of  my  life,  in  my  superior  judgment,  that  they  would  often  carry  me  with  them 
when  they  were  going  on  any  roguery,  to  plan  for  them.  Growing  up  among  them,  with  this  confidence  in  my  superior  judg- 
ment, and  when  this,  in  their  opinions,  was  perfected  by  Divine  inspiration,  from  the  circumstances  already  alluded  to  in 
my  infancy,  and  which  belief  was  ever  afterwards  zealously  inculcated  by  the  austerity  of  my  life  and  manners,  which 
became  the  subject  of  remark  by  white  and  black. 

-Having  soon  discovered  to  be  great,  I must  appear  so,  and  therefore  studiously  avoided  mixing  in  society,  and 
wrapped  myself  in  mystery,  devoting  my  time  to  fasting  and  prayer-by  this  time,  having  arrived  to  man’s  estate,  and 
hearing  the  scriptures  commented  on  at  meetings,  I was  struck  with  that  particular  passage  which  says:  “Seek  ye  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  and  all  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  I reflected  much  on  this  passage,  and  prayed  daily  for  light 
on  this  subject-As  I was  praying  one  day  at  my  plough,  the  spirit  spoke  to  me,  saying  “Seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and 
all  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.” 

Question-what  do  you  mean  by  the  Spirit?  Ans.-The  Spirit  that  spoke  to  the  prophets  in  former  days-and  I was 
greatly  astonished,  and  for  two  years  prayed  continually,  whenever  my  duty  would  permit-and  then  again  I had  the  same 
revelation,  which  fully  confirmed  me  in  the  impression  that  I was  ordained  for  some  great  purpose  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty. 

Several  years  rolled  round,  in  which  many  events  occurred  to  strengthen  me  in  this  my  belief.  At  this  time  I 
reverted  in  my  mind  to  the  remarks  made  of  me  in  my  childhood,  and  the  things  that  had  been  shewn  me-and  as  it  had  been 
said  of  me  in  my  childhood  by  those  by  whom  I had  been  taught  to  pray,  both  white  and  black,  and  in  whom  I had  the 
greatest  confidence,  that  I had  too  much  sense  to  be  raised,  and  if  I was,  I would  never  be  of  any  use  to  any  one  as  a slave. 
Now  finding  I had  arrived  to  man’s  estate,  and  was  a slave,  and  these  revelations  being  made  known  to  me,  I began  to 
direct  my  attention  to  this  great  object,  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which,  by  this  time,  I felt 

assured  I was  intended. 

Knowing  the  influence  I had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  my  fellow  servants  (not  by  the  means  of  conjuring  and 
such  like  tricks-for  to  them  I always  spoke  of  such  things  with  contempt)  but  by  the  communion  of  the  Spirit  whose  rev- 
elations I often  communicated  to  them,  and  they  believed  and  said  my  wisdom  came  from  God.  I now  began  to  prepare 
them  for  my  purpose,  by  telling  them  something  was  about  to  happen  that  would  terminate  in  fulfilling  the  great  promise 
that  had  been  made  to  me-  .... 


1.  Summarize  the  evidence  provided  of  Nat  Turner's  natural  genius.  How  do  others  react  to  his 
intellectual  abilities? 

2.  What  are  Turner's  beliefs  regarding  his  intellect?  Describe  the  process  whereby  he  determines  the 
future  course  of  his  life. 
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13-4  An  Abolitionist  Defends  the  Amistad  Mutineers  (1839) 

The  Amistad  case  brought  international  attention  to  the  issue  of  slavery  in  America.  A group  of  Amer- 
ican abolitionists  formed  the  Amistad  Committee  to  defend  the  ship's  captives  and  their  right  to  return 
to  Africa.  The  following  passage  is  a letter  written  by  Lewis  Tappan,  a leading  abolitionist  and  organizer 
of  the  committee,  who  recounts  an  interview  with  the  leader  of  the  captured  Mendi  tribesman,  Joseph 
Cinque.  Tappan  soon  became  actively  involved  in  the  case  by  planning  the  strategy  for  the  court  trials, 
raising  money  for  the  defense,  writing  letters  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  presenting  the  cap- 
tive's side  of  the  mutiny,  and  helping  to  argue  their  case  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  release  of  the  Africans,  Tappan  devoted  his  energy  to  arranging  for  their  return  home  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

Source:  Exploring  Amistad  at  Mystic  Seaport 

http://amistad.mysticseaport.org/library/news/journal.of.commerce.html 

To  the  Committee  on  Behalf  of  the  African  Prisoners  and  To  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Connecticut.  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  10  Sept.,  1839:  2. 

Communicated  for  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1839. 

To  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  African  prisoners: 

I arrived  here  last  Friday  evening,  with  three  men  who  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  who  were  joined  the  next  day  by 
two  others,  to  act  as  interpreters  in  conversing  with  Joseph  Cinquez  and  his  comrades.  On  going  to  the  jail,  the  next  morning, 
we  found  to  our  great  disappointment,  that  only  one  of  the  men,  J.  F.  was  able  to  converse  with  the  prisoners.  He  is  about  30 
years  of  age,  a native  of  Geshee  or  Gishe,  which  is  about  100  or  150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gallinas,  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  is  about  a day’s  journey  south  of  Sierra  Leone.  He  was  kidnapped  when  about  12  years  of  age,  and  was  liberated 
in  Colombia,  by  Bolivar.  He  is  able  to  converse  a little  in  the  Mandingo  dialect,  but  understands  better  that  of  Gallinao, 
which  some  of  the  prisoners  can  speak.  Most  of  the  prisoners  can  understand  him,  although  none  of  them  can  speak  his 
Geshee  dialect.  You  may  imagine  the  joy  manifested  by  these  poor  Africans,  when  they  heard  one  of  their  own  color  address 
them  in  a friendly  manner,  and  in  a language  they  could  comprehend! 

The  prisoners  are  in  comfortable  rooms. — They  are  well  clothed  in  dark  striped  cotton  trowsers,  called  by  some 
of  the  manufacturers  “hard  times,”  and  in  striped  cotton  shirts.  The  girls  are  in  calico  frocks,  and  have  made  the  little  shawls 
that  were  given  them  into  turbans.  The  prisoners  eyed  the  clothes  some  time,  and  laughed  a good  deal  among  themselves 
before  they  put  them  on.  Their  food  is  brought  to  them  in  separate  tin  pans,  and  they  eat  it  in  an  orderly  manner.  In  gen- 
eral, they  are  in  good  health.  One  of  their  number,  however,  died  on  Tuesday  last,  and  two  or  three  more  are  on  the  sick 
list  and  considered  dangerous.  They  probably  suffer  for  want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  four  children  are  apparently 
from  10  to  12  years  of  age.  The  boy  and  two  of  the  girls  (who  appeared  to  be  sisters)  are  Mandingos,  and  the  other  girl  is 
from  Congo.  They  are  robust,  are  full  of  hilarity,  especially  the  Mandingos.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  took  them  to  ride  in 
a wagon  on  Friday.  At  first  their  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  they  seemed  to  be  afraid,  but  soon  they  enjoyed  themselves 
very  well,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  delighted.  The  children  speak  only  their  native  dialects.  Neither  Cinquez  nor  any  of 
his  comrades  have  been  manacled  since  they  have  been  here.  Their  demeanor  is  altogether  quiet,  kind,  and  orderly. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  told  the  interpreter  that  they  are  from  Mandingo.  The  district  of  Mandingo,  in  the 
Senegambia  country,  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  directly  north  of  Liberia.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  besides 
one  of  the  little  girls,  are  natives  of  Congo,  which  is  on  the  coast  just  south  of  the  equator.  The  man  with  some  of  his  teeth 
like  tusks,  is  from  Gahula  in  Congo.  The  teeth  are  said  to  be  sharpened  and  made  thus  prominent  by  artificial  means.  One 
of  the  men  from  Mandingo,  named  Dama,  talks  Mandingo,  and  is  a good  looking  and  intelligent  man.  Cinquez  is  about  5 
feet  8 inches  high,  of  fine  proportions,  with  a noble  air.  Indeed,  the  whole  company,  although  thin  in  flesh,  and  generally 
of  slight  forms,  and  limbs,  especially,  are  as  good  looking  and  intelligent  a body  of  men  as  we  usually  meet  with.  All  are 
young,  and  several  are  quite  striplings.  The  Mandingos  are  described  in  books  as  being  a very  gentle  race,  cheerful  in  their 
dispositions,  inquisitive,  credulous,  simple  hearted,  and  much  given  to  trading  propensities.  The  Mandingo  dialects  are 
spoken  extensively,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  commercial  language  of  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  West  Africa.  We  found  that 
the  following  words  are  nearly  the  same  in  the  Gallinas  of  the  interpreter,  in  the  Mandingo  of  the  prisoners,  in  the 
Mandingo  of  Mungo  Park,  and  in  Jallowka  of  the  German  author  Adeburg,  viz: — Sun,  moon,  woman,  child,  father,  head, 
hand,  and  foot.  The  numerals  do  not  agree  so  well.  If  any  person,  who  reads  this  statement,  can  furnish  the  Committee 
information  concerning  the  Mandingo  language,  and  its  different  dialects,  particularly  for  vocabularies,  they  may  render 
important  service  in  the  future  examination  of  these  unfortunate  Africans.  Professor  Gibbs,  of  Yale  College,  has  Ade- 
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burg’s  Mithridates,  Park’s  Travels,  and  Mollien’s  Travels  in  Africa,  and  Professor  Silliman  has  Prichard’s  Physical  History 
of  Mankind,  which  are  at  the  service  of  the  Committee. 

Senegambia  extends  800  miles  in  length,  and  where  widest  is  about  700  miles.  It  is  inhabited  by  different  tribes, 
all  negroes,  living  under  petty  sovereigns.  Among  these  nations,  the  Foulahs,  Jalcops,  and  Mandingoes,  are  the  most 
numerous.  Others  less  prominent  are  the  Feloops,  Naloes,  Pagoes,  Susoos,  Timmancis,  &c.  The  Foulahs  are  Mahome- 
dans.  The  Mandingoes  are  the  most  numerous  people  of  this  region.  These  are  partly  Mahomedans  and  partly  Pagans. 
Their  original  country  is  Manding,  of  which  the  government  is  said  to  be  a species  of  republicanism.  Nearly  all  the  pris- 
oners appear  to  be  people  of  this  description.  The  physician  says  they  have  nearly  all  been  circumcised.  No  person  will  be 
able  to  converse  with  them  well  until  he  can  speak  the  dialect  of  Manding.  Persons,  however,  born  on  the  Gallinas  river 
may  be  able  to  converse  with  some  of  them.  Although  there  are  many  native  Africans  in  New  York,  and  some  of  them  came 
probably  from  places  not  remote  from  the  native  places  of  most  of  these  prisoners,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  interpreter 
who  can  converse  with  them  readily  and  intelligently.  The  tribes  in  Africa  are  very  numerous,  almost  every  tribe  has  a dis- 
tinct language,  and  it  often  varies,  it  is  said,  from  village  to  village. 

After  conversing  awhile,  through  the  interpreter  with  the  men,  who  are  in  three  different  rooms,  and  with  the 
four  children,  who  are  in  a room  by  themselves,  we  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  Joseph  Cinquez  is  confined:  He 
is  with  several  savage  looking  fellows,  black  and  white,  who  are  in  jail  on  various  charges.  Visitors  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
this  strong  hold  of  the  jail,  and  the  inmates  can  only  be  seen  and  conversed  with  through  the  aperture  of  the  door.  The  jailer 
is  fearful  that  some  of  them  would  escape  if  the  door  was  opened  in  frequently.  Even  the  other  African  prisoners  are  not 
permitted  to  hold  converse  with  their  Chief.  Before  they  and  he  were  deprived  of  this  privilege,  and  when  he  occasionally 
came  among  them,  they  gathered  around  him,  all  talking  at  once,  and  shaking  hands,  as  if  they  rejoiced  to  see  him  among 
them.  They  appeared  to  look  up  to  him,  I am  told,  with  great  respect.  We  found  Cinquez  stretched  upon  his  bedding  on  the 
floor,  wholly  unclothed,  with  a single  blanket  partly  wrapped  around  him.  He  arose  at  the  call  of  the  jailer,  rather  reluc- 
tantly, and  came  towards  us  with  a good  degree  of  gracefulness  and  native  dignity.  Afterwards  we  saw  him  well  clothed; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  like  the  tight  dress  of  this  country.  At  first  he  seemed  adverse  to  answering  the  questions  of  the 
interpreter,  and  made  the  impression  that  he  could  not  speak  the  Mandingo  dialect.  But  after  the  interpreter  had  told  him 
that  he  had  conversed  freely  with  his  comrades,  he  conversed  very  freely,  and  with  much  energy  of  expression  and  action. 
R.  S.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and  Professor  Gibbs  having  accompanied  the  interpreter. 

Joseph  Cinquez,  as  the  Spaniards  have  named  him,  but  who  pronounces  his  name  in  his  own  language,  Shinquau, 
says  he  is  a native  of  the  Mandingo  country.  His  father  is  neither  a king  nor  a chief,  but  one  of  the  principal  men.  Shinquau 
was  kidnapped  and  sent  down  to  the  town  of  Gendema  or  Geduma,  in  the  Gallina  country.  The  interpreter  knows  the  place, 
says  it  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  a small  town  on  an  inconsiderable  river.  Here  he  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  King  Sharka,  and  after  staying  a while  was  delivered  by  this  king  “to  a great  man”  named  Fulekower,  belonging 
to  Manu,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  who  disposed  of  him  to  the  Spaniards.  By  them  he  was  sent  on  board  a ship, 
where  he  met,  for  the  first  time,  the  persons  who  are  now  with  him  in  prison.  From  Shinquau  and  his  comrades  we  gathered 
the  following  statements,  nearly  in  their  very  words,  as  translated  by  the  interpreter: — They  demanded  of  the  slavers  where 
they  were  going  to  take  them,  but  got  no  satisfactory  answer.  In  one  and  a half  moons,  they  said,  we  arrived  at  Havana.  Here 
they  were  put  ashore,  and  confined  one  moon  in  a house  very  close.  Then  they  were  put  on  board  the  schooner  which 
brought  them  to  this  country,  and  continued  on  board  of  her  about  one  moon  or  a month.  After  being  on  board  the  schooner 
some  time,  they  agreed  to  take  the  schooner  and  go  back  to  their  own  country.  Previous  to  this  the  Captain  was  very  cruel 
and  beat  them  severely.  They  would  not  take  it,  to  use  their  own  expression,  and  therefore  turned  to  and  fought  for  it.  After 
this  they  did  not  know  which  way  to  go.  But  at  length  they  told  the  Spaniards  to  take  them  to  Sierra  Leone.  “They  made 
fools  of  us,”  said  Shinquau,  “and  did  not  go  to  Sierra  Leone.”  In  the  day  time,  they  said  they  could  tell  very  well  which  way 
to  go  by  the  sun,  but  at  night  the  Spaniards  deceived  them,  and  put  the  vessel  the  other  way.  After  this  said  they,  we  got  here, 
and  did  not  know  where  we  were. 

Captain  Green,  of  Sag  Harbor,  who  was  one  of  the  first  men  the  prisoner  met  ashore,  before  their  capture  by 
Lieut.  Gedney,  of  the  U.S.  brig  Washington,  and  who  has  given  me  a circumstantial  account,  differing  in  many  respects 
from  what  has  been  published,  of  all  that  took  place,  says  that  the  Africans  asked  him,  by  one  of  their  number  who  speaks 
a little  broken  English,  “What  country  is  this?”  He  replied,  this  is  America.  They  immediately  asked,  “Is  it  a slave  country?” 
Captain  Green  answered,  it  is  free  here,  and  safe,  and  there  are  no  Spanish  laws  here.  Shinquau  then  gave  a sort  of  whistle, 
when  they  all  sprang  upon  their  feet  and  shouted.  Captain  Green  and  his  associates  sprang  to  their  wagon  for  their  guns, 
supposing  the  Africans  were  about  to  attack  them.  But  Shinquau  came  up,  delivered  his  cutlass  and  gun,  and  even  offered 
his  hat,  &c,  and  the  rest  did  the  same,  indicating  that  they  would  give  all  up,  that  Capt.  G.  might  take  charge  of  the 
schooner  and  everything  on  board.  They  however  begged  of  him  to  take  them  to  Sierre  Leone.  Shinquau  positively  assured 
Capt.  G.  at  the  time,  and  he  repeats  it  now,  that  they  threw  nothing  overboard.  The  stories  about  his  loosening  his  girdle, 
and  letting  three  or  four  hundred  doubloons  drop  into  the  sea,  and  of  diving  and  keeping  under  water  forty  minutes,  are  con- 
sidered fabulous.  The  Africans  assert  that  there  was  a quantity  of  doubloons  in  the  trunks  that  were  carried  on  shore  on 
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Long  Island,  and  Captain  Green  says  he  heard  the  money  rattle  as  the  trunks  were  returned  to  the  schooner  by  order  of 
Lieut.  Gedney.  On  examining  the  contents  of  the  trunks  afterwards  no  gold  was  found ! Some  person,  or  persons,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  money,  but  who,  is  a secret.  While  on  shore,  at  Long  Island,  Shinquau  and  his  companions,  although 
hungry,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands,  would  not  kill  a single  animal,  or  take  an  article  even  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  without 
paying  generously  for  it.  They  appeared,  it  is  true,  to  know  very  little  about  the  value  of  money,  and  gave  a doubloon  for 
a dog,  and  a small  gold  piece  for  some  victuals. 

The  African  prisoners  are  orderly  and  peaceable  among  themselves.  Some  of  them  sing  well,  and  appear  to  be  in 
good  spirits  and  grateful  for  the  kindness  shown  them.  Col.  Stanton  Pendleton,  at  whose  house  I stop,  is  the  jailer,  and  is 
kind  and  attentive  to  the  prisoners.  He  provides  them  wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  gives  every  reasonable 
indulgence  to  the  numerous  visitors,  from  the  neighboring  towns  and  elsewhere,  who  throng  the  prison  continually  to  see 
these  interesting  strangers  from  a distant  land.  Col.  P.  has  allowed  me  to  take  copies  of  the  warrants  of  commitment.  The 
little  girls,  and  the  negro  boy,  Antonio,  are  committed  as  witnesses,  “for  neglecting  to  become  recognized  to  the  United 
States  with  surety,”  and  Shinquau  and  his  comrades  are  bound  over  “for  murder  on  the  high  seas.” 

I have  read  an  ingenious  and  well  written  article  in  the  Evening  Post  signed  Veto,  in  which  the  learned  writer  pre- 
sents a pretty  full  examination  of  the  case  of  the  schooner  Amistad.  He  says  that  it  seems  but  too  probable  that  the  slave 
holders,  Messrs.  Ruez  and  Montez,  conscious  of  the  invalidity  of  their  claim  in  the  Civil  Courts,  have  drawn  this  criminal 
prosecution  (the  charge  of  murder)  to  give  time  to  their  government  to  make  a demand:  and  he  rather  singularly  says  “this 
raises  a far  more  difficult  question.”  If  Veto  will  turn  to  Niles’  Register  for  1823,  he  will  find  an  elegantly  written  and  very 
able  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  of  Pa.,  on  this  subject,  in  which  that  eminent  jurist,  in  giving  his  own  judgment 
against  the  claim  of  a foreign  government  in  the  case  of  a fugitive  charged  with  treason  or  murder,  where  there  exists  no 
treaty  stipulation,  as  there  does  not  at  present  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  refers  also  to  the  corroborative  opin- 
ions of  all  the  preceding  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  (with  the  exception  of  the  elder  Adams,  who  had  not  given  an 
opinion)  very  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  government  of  this  country  ought  not  to  surrender  persons  situated 
as  are  Joseph  Shinquau  and  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  who  are,  by  the  act  of  God,  thrown  upon  these  shores  to  find,  I 
trust,  that  protection  and  relief  of  which  they  had  been,  probably,  forever  deprived  had  it  not  been  for  this  remarkable  and 
providential  interposition. 

I remain,  very  truly,  yours, 
LEWIS  TAPPAN. 

P.  S.  Sabbath  evening.  The  Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow  prayed  for  the  poor  Africans  this  forenoon,  very  feelingly,  at  the 
service  in  his  church.  The  outer  door  of  the  jail  was  closed  today,  and  visitors  generally  were  not  admitted.  I distributed 
some  religious  tracts,  in  the  morning,  to  the  convicts,  and  attempted  to  instruct  the  African  prisoners,  especially  the  chil- 
dren. They  pronounce  words  in  English  very  distinctly,  and  have  already  nearly  the  numerals.  In  showing  them  some 
books  containing  pictures  of  tropical  animals,  birds,  &c.,  they  seemed  much  pleased  to  recognize  those  with  whose  appear- 
ance they  were  acquainted,  endeavoring  to  imitate  their  voices  and  actions.  With  suitable  instruction  these  intelligent  and 
docile  Africans  would  soon  learn  to  read  and  speak  our  language,  and  I cannot  but  hope  that  some  of  the  benevolent 
inhabitants  of  this  city  will  diligently  continue  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  impart  instruction  to  these  pagans,  brought  by 
the  providence  of  God  to  their  very  doors.  Towards  evening  we  made  a visit  to  Shinquau,  and  conversed  with  him  a con- 
siderable time.  He  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat,  as  his  room  mates  said  he  had  done  frequently  before,  and  asked 
whether  the  people  here  intended  to  kill  him.  He  was  assured  that  probably  no  harm  would  happen  to  him — that  we  were 
his  friends — and  that  he  would  be  sent  across  the  ocean  towards  the  rising  sun,  home  to  his  friends.  His  countenance 
immediately  lost  the  anxious  and  distressed  expression  it  had  before,  and  beamed  with  joy.  He  says  he  was  born  about  two 
days  travelling  from  the  ocean;  that  he  purchased  some  goods,  and  being  unable  to  pay  for  only  two  thirds  of  the  amount, 
he  was  seized  by  the  traders,  his  own  countrymen,  and  sold  to  king  Sharka  for  the  remaining  third.  “I  don’t  tell  a bit  of  a 
lie  about  it,”  he  said.  He  says  he  left  in  Africa  both  his  parents,  a wife  and  three  children.  Two  of  the  children,  he  remarked, 
are  a little  larger  than  the  African  girls  who  are  prisoners,  and  the  other  about  as  large.  We  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
his  ideas  were  about  a Supreme  Being,  if  he  had  any.  He  said,  “God  is  good.”  His  countrymen,  he  says,  know  nothing  about 
reading  or  writing.  Tomorrow  we  expect  to  have  him  taken  out  of  his  cell,  and  examined,  through  the  interpreter,  by 
Messrs.  Staples  and  Baldwin. 

L.  T. 


1.  From  the  text  of  the  letter,  what  can  you  infer  were  the  arguments  under  consideration  to  return  the 
Mendis  to  slavery? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  prominent  individuals  such  as  United  States  senators  and  a former  president 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  Mendis?  What  defense  do  you  think  would  be  made  for  the  Amistad 
captives  today? 
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13-5  De  Bow's  Review,  "The  Stability  of  the  Union,"  (1850) 

The  economic  and  social  differences  between  the  north  and  south  are  illuminated  in  this  document  and 
the  relative  well  being  of  slaves  in  relation  to  those  differences  explored.  Many  in  the  south  saw  the 
industrial  north  as  a different  planet  with  different  values.  They  also  saw,  in  the  north,  a hypocritical  view 
of  slavery,  which  the  south  justified  as  a way  of  elevating  the  slave  from  his  condition  in  Africa. 


The  South  is  now  with  its  institutions  and  capabilities,  possessed  of  that  on  which  half  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  world  depends.  It  is  the  source  whence  the  only  means  of  employing  and  feeding  at  least  5,000,000  whites 
can  be  drawn,  and  without  which,  nearly  $1,000,000,000  of  active  capital  in  ships  and  factory  would  be  valued  less.  A 
country  and  institutions  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  large,  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This  country  forms  one- 
half  of  our  glorious  Union,  on  terms  agreed  upon  by  those  immortal  men  who  separated  from  England,  because  they 
would  no  longer  suffer  the  continuance  of  the  African  slave-trade;  but,  in  its  independent  position,  the  South  holds  the  wel- 
fare of  other  nations  almost  entirely  within  its  keeping.  The  capital  and  laboring  abilities  of  England  are  such  as  to  afford 
the  South  an  outlet  for  its  staple,  should  it  exclude  all  other  customers.  The  result  of  such  a movement,  would  be  to  force 
other  countries  to  draw  their  goods  from  England  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturing  progress  of  the  North  is  such, 
that  in  a few  years  she  may  absorb  the  whole  of  the  southern  staple,  and  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  for  the  supply  of  the  world.  To  the  South,  it  is  comparatively  of  small  importance,  whether  England  or  the  North 
obtains  this  mastery.  Between  the  North  and  England,  it  is  a mortal  duel;  and  yet,  in  the  crisis  of  this  straggle,  there  are  to 
be  found  persons  at  the  North  so  destitute  of  all  moral  sense  and  political  acuteness  as  to  attack,  in  violation  of  the  sacred 
pledge  of  the  constitution,  those  institutions  which  it  guarantees,  and  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

The  continued  harmony  of  the  United  States,  permitting  the  industry  of  each  section  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  others,  the  reciprocity  of  benefits  and  uninterrupted  interchange  of  mutual  productions,  facilitated  by 
continually  increasing  means  of  intercourse  and  accumulation  of  capital,  are  laying  the  foundation  for  an  empire  of  which 
the  world’s  history  not  only  affords  no  example,  but  the  magnitude  of  which  the  wildest  dream  of  the  most  imaginative  of 
the  world’s  statesmen  has  failed  to  conceive.  In  this  undisturbed  progress,  the  condition  of  the  black  race  is  being  elevated 
on  the  swelling  tide  of  white  progress.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  first  slaves  imported  were,  under  their  new  masters,  vastly  supe- 
rior in  condition  to  the  nude  cannibals  by  whom  they  were  sold,  only  because  avarice  triumphed  over  appetite  so  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  of  the  present  day  far  above  that  of  his  progenitor  a few  generations  back.  The  black  race,  in  its  servitude 
to  the  whites,  has  undergone  an  improvement,  which  the  same  race,  in  its  state  of  African  freedom,  has  failed  to  manifest. 
By  whatever  degree,  physically  and  morally,  the  blacks  of  the  United  States  are  superior  to  the  nude  cannibals  of  Africa, 
are  they  indebted  to  the  white  race  for  its  active,  though  not  disinterested  agency.  That  process  of  improvement  has  not 
ceased,  but  is  ever  progressive  in  the  train  of  white  advancement.  The  huge  lumber-car  has  no  vitality  of  itself,  but,  attached 
to  the  resistless  locomotive,  moves  forward  with  a vigor  not  its  own.  To  cast  off  that  race,  in  dependence  on  its  own 
resources,  is  a singular  manifestation  of  desire  for  its  progress.  As  an  indication  of  the  progress  in  respect  of  freedom,  which 
that  race  makes  as  it  is  trained  to  endure  it,  we  may  take  the  numbers  classified  upon  the  continent,  for  three  periods, 
according  to  the  United  States  census: 


Slave  States  Free  States  Slaves 


Free  Blacks 


1800, 

857,095 

1830, 

2,005,475 

1840, 

2,486,226 

61,441  73,100 

182,070  137,525 

215,568  172,509 


In  1800  there  were  36,946  slaves  in  what  are  now  free  States.  The  emancipation  of  these  increased  the  free  blacks 
in  the  free  States;  but  the  multiplication  of  the  free  blacks  in  the  slave  States  is  much  more  rapid,  and  is  increasing  on  the 
proportion  of  slaves.  Thus,  the  free  blacks  in  those  States,  in  forty  years,  reached  25  per  cent  of  the  original  number  of 
slaves-the  emancipation  being  always  10  per  cent  of  the  increase.  This  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  abolition  excite- 
ment. It  is  observable  that  the  free  blacks  do  not  emigrate  from  the  southern  States.  Their  social  position  there  is  less 
onerous  than  the  nominal  freedom  of  the  North.  The  increase  of  free  blacks  at  the  South,  in  forty  years,  was  250  per  cent, 
and,  at  the  North,  140  per  cent.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  true,  that  the  unconquerable  repugnance  of  the  North  to  permit  the 
presence  of  blacks,  if  they  can  possibly  be  excluded,  has,  to  a very  great  extent,  checked  emancipation.  Thus,  the  consti- 
tution passed  by  Ohio  on  its  organization  as  a State,  with  the  black  laws,  passed  by  its  Legislature,  by  preventing  the 
ingress  of  slaves,  greatly  retarded  emancipation.  To  suppose  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  stopped  slave  migration  is  a great 
mistake.  It  was  the  opposition  of  the  white  settlers  to  the  presence  of  negroes  that  alone  prevented  it.  Had  any  number  of 
slaves  been  settled  in  Ohio,  they  would,  ultimately,  as  in  New  York,  have  been  emancipated,  and  would,  by  so  much, 
have  reduced  the  existing  number  of  slaves.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  false  sympathies  of  the  North,  the  progress  of 
emancipation  at  the  South  is  quite  as  rapid  as  it  should  be,  to  avoid  convulsions.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that,  when  the 
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body  of  free  blacks  shall  have  become  more  considerable,  they  will  supplant  slaves  as  domestic  servants,  until  slavery 
becomes,  in  those  States,  almost  entirely  predial.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  well-trained  free  black,  subject  to  dis- 
missal for  misconduct  as  a domestic  servant,  and  the  slothful  slave  who  has  no  fear  of  loss  of  place  before  his  eyes.  The 
free  blacks  must,  necessarily,  crowd  out  the  slaves  by  a gradual  and  regular  process,  as  the  latter  become  more  fitted  for 
freedom.  It  is  an  inevitable  law  of  political  economy,  that  slavery  must  cease  where  trade  is  free  and  the  population  of 
freemen  becomes  more  dense.  This  process  is  gradually  and  surely  elevating  the  black  race;  and,  to  disturb  it  by  any 
means,  is  at  once  to  plunge  this  incapable  race  into  hopeless  barbarism,  as  complete  as  that  which  pervades  Africa.  An 
earnest  desire  for  progress,  political  and  social,  for  both  races,  as  well  on  this  continent  as  upon  that  of  Europe,  will  find, 
in  a firm  adherence  to  the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  the  only  sure  mode  of  accomplishing  that  double  end.  To  pre- 
serve the  harmony  of  the  several  sections,  by  refraining  from  an  attack  upon  that  state  of  things  which  we  may  wish  did 
not  exist,  but  which  we  cannot  remedy,  is  the  only  mode  of  ameliorating  them.  Those  political  schemers  who  seek  for  their 
own  advancement  amid  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  the  desolation  of  a continent  and  the  barbarizing  of  a race  of  men,  will  find, 
in  the  awakening  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  fiat  of  their  own  destruction. 


1.  Describe  the  kind  of  reciprocal  and  interdependent  relationship  between  the  North  and  the  South 
that  is  described  in  this  document. 

2.  What,  according  to  this  document,  is  the  best  way  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  Union,  and  to 
ensure  the  improvement  of  the  black  race? 
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13-6  Benjamin  Drew,  Narratives  of  Escaped  Slaves  (1855) 

Benjamin  Drew  was  a Boston  abolitionist  who  interviewed  scores  of  ex-slaves  who  had  escaped  into 
Canada.  These  interviews  were  compiled  and  published  as  "The  Refugee;  Narratives  of  Fugitive  Slaves 
in  Canada  Related  by  Themselves".  Along  with  hundreds  of  other  narratives,  these  testimonies  form  a 
dramatic  answer  to  the  southern  position  that  slaves  were  well  treated  and  much  happier  than  northern 
laborers.  These  narratives  were  powerful  tools  for  abolitionists  who  used  them  to  stir  a northern  popu- 
lation often  content  to  accept  a positive  view  of  slavery. 


[Mrs.  James  Steward] 

The  slaves  want  to  get  away  bad  enough.  They  are  not  contented  with  their  situation. 

I am  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  I never  belonged  but  to  one  master;  he  was  very  bad  indeed.  I was  never 
sent  to  school,  nor  allowed  to  go  to  church.  They  were  afraid  we  would  have  more  sense  than  they.  I have  a father  there, 
three  sisters,  and  a brother.  My  father  is  quite  an  old  man,  and  he  is  used  very  badly.  Many  a time  he  has  been  kept  at  work 
a whole  long  summer  day  without  sufficient  food.  A sister  of  mine  has  been  punished  by  his  taking  away  her  clothes  and 
locking  them  up,  because  she  used  to  run  when  master  whipped  her.  He  kept  her  at  work  with  only  what  she  could  pick 
up  to  tie  on  her  for  decency.  He  took  away  her  child  which  had  just  begun  to  walk,  and  gave  it  to  another  woman-but  she 
went  and  got  it  afterward.  He  had  a large  farm  eight  miles  from  home.  Four  servants  were  kept  at  the  house.  My  master 
could  not  manage  to  whip  my  sister  when  she  was  strong.  He  waited  until  she  was  confined,  and  the  second  week  after  her 
confinement  he  said,  “Now  I can  handle  you,  now  you  are  weak.”  She  ran  from  him,  however,  and  had  to  go  through  water, 
and  was  sick  in  consequence. 

I was  beaten  at  one  time  over  the  head  by  my  master,  until  the  blood  ran  from  my  mouth  and  nose:  then  he  tied 
me  up  in  the  garret,  with  my  hands  over  my  head-then  he  brought  me  down  and  put  me  in  a little  cupboard,  where  I had 
to  sit  cramped  up,  part  of  the  evening,  all  night,  and  until  between  four  and  five  o’clock,  next  day,  without  any  food.  The 
cupboard  was  near  a fire,  and  I thought  I should  suffocate. 

My  brother  was  whipped  on  one  occasion  until  his  back  was  as  raw  as  a piece  of  beef,  and  before  it  got  well, 
master  whipped  him  again.  His  back  was  an  awful  sight. 

We  were  all  afraid  of  master:  when  I saw  him  coming,  my  heart  would  jump  up  into  my  mouth,  as  if  I had  seen 
a serpent. 

I have  been  wanting  to  come  away  for  eight  years  back.  I waited  for  Jim  Seward  to  get  ready.  Jim  had  promised 
to  take  me  away  and  marry  me.  Our  master  would  allow  no  marriages  on  the  farm.  When  Jim  had  got  ready,  he  let  me 
know-he  brought  to  me  two  suits  of  clothes-men’s  clothes-which  he  had  bought  on  purpose  for  me.  I put  on  both  suits  to 
keep  me  warm.  We  eluded  pursuit  and  reached  Canada  in  safety. 

[Mrs.  Nancy  Howard] 

I was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland-was  brought  up  in  Baltimore.  After  my  escape,  I lived  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  seven 
years,  but  I left  there  through  fear  of  being  carried  back,  owing  to  the  fugitive  slave  law.  I have  lived  in  St.  Catherines 
[Ontario,  Canada]  less  than  a year. 

The  way  I got  away  was-my  mistress  was  sick,  and  went  into  the  country  for  her  health.  I went  to  stay  with  her 
cousin.  After  a month,  my  mistress  was  sent  back  to  the  city  to  her  cousin’s,  and  I waited  on  her.  My  daughter  had  been 
off  three  years.  A friend  said  to  me-”Now  is  your  chance  to  get  off.”  At  last  I concluded  to  go-the  friend  supplying  me  with 
money.  I was  asked  no  questions  on  the  way  north. 

My  idea  of  slavery  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  blackest,  the  wickedest  things  everywhere  in  the  world.  When  you  tell 
them  the  truth,  they  whip  you  to  make  you  lie.  I have  taken  more  lashes  for  this,  than  for  any  other  thing,  because  I would 
not  lie. 
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One  day  I set  the  table,  and  forgot  to  put  on  the  carving-fork-the  knife  was  there.  I went  to  the  table  to  put  it  on 
a plate.  My  master  said, -’’Where  is  the  fork?”  I told  him  “I  forgot  it.”  He  says,-”You  d — d black  b — , I’ll  forget  you!”-at 
the  same  time  hitting  me  on  the  head  with  the  carving  knife.  The  blood  spurted  out-you  can  see.  (Here  the  woman  removed 
her  turban  and  showed  a circular  cicatrices  denuded  of  hair,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  the  top  of  her  head.)  My  mis- 
tress took  me  into  the  kitchen  and  put  on  camphor,  but  she  could  not  stop  the  bleeding.  A doctor  was  sent  for.  He  came  but 
asked  no  questions.  I was  frequently  punished  with  raw  hides-was  hit  with  tongs  and  poker  and  anything.  I used  when  I 
went  out,  to  look  up  at  the  sky,  and  say,  “Blessed  Lord,  oh,  do  take  me  out  of  this!”  It  seemed  to  me  I could  not  bear 
another  lick.  I can’t  forget  it.  I sometimes  dream  that  I am  pursued,  and  when  I wake,  I am  scared  almost  to  death. 


1.  Characterize  the  treatment  of  slaves  observed  and  experienced  by  Mrs.  James  Steward. 

2.  How  has  the  treatment  Mrs.  Nancy  Howard  received  as  a slave  affected  her  physically  and 
emotionally?  What  seems  to  be  the  common  thread  in  these  narratives  of  escaped  slaves? 

3.  How  might  narratives  like  these,  if  publicized,  fuel  growing  disharmony  in  a nation  already 
experiencing  political  crisis? 
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13-7  George  Fitzhugh,  "The  Blessings  of  Slavery"  (1857) 

The  descendent  of  an  old  southern  family  that  had  suffered  hard  times,  Fitzhugh  became  a lawyer  and 
planter.  He  became  famous  for  his  books  "Sociology  for  the  South"  and  "Cannibals  AM"  which  sought 
to  elevate  slavery  to  a higher  plane.  His  call  for  an  end  to  world  capitalism  and  a society  based  on 
servile  labor  made  him  an  infamous  figure.  In  this  document,  Fitzhugh  explores  the  idea  that  slaves  are 
happier  than  competing  "free"  laborers  and  that  a society  that  has  embraced  slavery  is  a stable  and 
happy  one. 

The  negro  slaves  of  the  South  are  the  happiest,  and  in  some  sense,  the  freest  people  in  the  world.  The  children  and  the  aged 
and  infirm  work  not  at  all,  and  yet  have  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  provided  for  them.  They  enjoy  liberty, 
because  they  are  oppressed  neither  by  care  or  labor.  The  women  do  little  hard  work,  and  are  protected  from  the  despotism 
of  their  husbands  by  their  masters.  The  negro  men  and  stout  boys  work,  on  the  average,  in  good  weather,  no  more  than  nine 
hours  a day.  The  balance  of  their  time  is  spent  in  perfect  abandon.  Besides,  they  have  their  Sabbaths  and  holidays.  White 
men,  with  som  muh  of  license  and  abandon,  would  die  of  ennui;  but  negroes  luxuriate  in  corporeal  and  mental  repose.  With 
their  faces  upturned  to  the  sun,  they  can  sleep  at  any  hour;  and  quiet  sleep  is  the  gretest  of  human  enjoyments.  “Blessed 
be  the  man  who  invented  sleep.”  ‘Tis  happiness  in  itself-and  results  from  contentment  in  the  present,  and  confident  assur- 
ance of  the  future.  We  do  not  know  whether  free  laborers  ever  sleep.  They  are  fools  to  do  so;  for,  whilst  they  sleep,  the  wily 
and  watchful  capitalist  is  devising  means  to  ensnare  and  exploit  them.  The  free  laborer  must  work  or  starve.  He  is  more 
of  a slave  than  the  negro,  because  he  works  longer  and  harder  for  less  allowance  than  the  slave,  and  has  no  holiday, 
because  the  cares  of  life  with  him  begin  when  its  labors  end.  He  has  no  liberty  and  not  a single  right.  . . . 

Until  the  lands  of  America  are  appropriated  by  a few,  population  becomes  dense,  competition  among  laborers 
active,  employment  uncertain,  and  wages  low,  the  personal  liberty  of  all  the  whites  will  continue  to  be  a blessing.  We  have 
vast  unsettled  territories;  population  may  cease  to  increase  slowly,  as  in  most  countries,  and  many  centuries  may  elapse 
before  the  question  will  be  practically  suggested,  whether  slavery  to  capital  be  preferable  to  slavery  to  human  masters.  But 
the  negro  has  neither  energy  nor  enterprise,  and,  even  in  our  sparser  populations,  finds  with  his  improvident  habits,  that  his 
liberty  is  a curse  to  himself,  and  a greater  curse  to  the  society  around  him.  These  considerations,  and  others  equally 
obvious,  have  induced  the  South  to  attempt  to  defend  negro  slavery  as  an  exceptional  institution,  admitting,  nay  asserting, 
that  slavery,  in  the  general  or  in  the  abstract,  is  morally  wrong,  and  against  common  right.  With  singular  inconsistency,  after 
making  this  admission,  which  admits  away  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  of  profane  history,  and  of  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice of  mankind-they  turn  around  and  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  cause  of  negro  slavery  by  these  very  exploded  authorities. 
If  we  mean  not  to  repudiate  all  divine,  and  almost  all  human  authority  in  favor  of  slavery,  we  must  vindicate  that  institu- 
tion in  the  abstract. 

To  insist  that  a status  of  society,  which  has  been  almost  universal,  and  which  is  expressly  and  continually  justi- 
fied by  Holy  Writ,  is  its  natural,  normal,  and  necessary  status,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances,  is  on  its  face  a plausible 
and  probable  proposition.  To  insist  on  less,  is  to  yield  our  cause,  and  to  give  up  our  religion;  for  if  white  slavery  be  morally 
wrong,  be  a violation  of  natural  rights,  the  Bible  cannot  be  true.  Human  and  divine  authority  do  seem  in  the  general  to 
concur,  in  establishing  the  expediency  of  having  masters  and  slaves  of  different  races.  In  very  many  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  in  some  of  modern  times,  the  law  has  permitted  the  native  citizens  to  become  slaves  to  each  other.  But  few  take 
advantage  of  such  laws;  and  the  infrequency  of  the  practice  establishes  the  general  truth  that  master  and  slave  should  be 
of  different  national  descent.  In  some  respects  the  wider  the  difference  the  better,  as  the  slave  will  feel  less  mortified  by 
his  position.  In  other  respects,  it  may  be  that  too  wide  a difference  hardens  the  hearts  and  brutalizes  the  feeling  of  both 
master  and  slave.  The  civilized  man  hates  the  savage,  and  the  savage  returns  the  hatred  with  interest.  Hence  West  India 
slavery  of  newly  caught  negroes  is  not  a very  humane,  affectionate,  or  civilizing  institution.  Virginia  negroes  have  become 
moral  and  intelligent.  They  love  their  master  and  his  family,  and  the  attachment  is  reciprocated.  Still,  we  like  the  idle,  but 
intelligent  house-servants,  better  than  the  hard-used,  but  stupid  outhands;  and  we  like  the  mulatto  better  than  the  negro;  yet 
the  negro  is  generally  more  affectionate,  contented,  and  faithful. 

The  world  at  large  looks  on  negro  slavery  as  much  the  worst  form  of  slavery;  because  it  is  only  acquainted  with 
West  India  slavery.  But  our  Southern  slavery  has  become  a benign  and  protective  institution,  and  our  negroes  are  confess- 
edly better  off  than  any  free  laboring  population  in  the  world.  How  can  we  contend  that  white  slavery  is  wrong,  whilst  all 
the  great  body  of  free  laborers  are  starving;  and  slaves,  white  or  black,  throughout  the  world,  are  enjoying  comfort?  . . . 

The  aversion  to  negroes,  the  antipathy  of  race,  is  much  greater  at  the  North  than  at  the  South;  and  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  antipathy  to  the  person  of  the  negro,  is  confounded  with  or  generates  hatred  of  the  institution  with  which  he 
is  usually  connected.  Hatred  to  slavery  is  very  generally  little  more  than  hatred  of  negroes. 
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There  is  one  strong  argument  in  favor  of  negro  slavery  over  all  other  slavery;  that  he,  being  unfitted  for  the 
mechanic  arts,  for  trade,  and  all  skillful  pursuits,  leaves  those  pursuits  to  be  carried  on  by  the  whites;  and  does  not  bring 
all  industry  into  disrepute,  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the  slaves  were  not  only  the  artists  and  mechanics,  but  also  the 
merchants. 

Whilst,  as  a general  and  abstract  question,  negro  slavery  has  no  other  claims  over  other  forms  of  slavery,  except 
that  from  inferiority,  or  rather  peculiarity,  of  race,  almost  all  negroes  require  masters,  whilst  only  the  children,  the  women, 
and  the  very  weak,  poor,  and  ignorant,  &c.,  among  the  whites,  need  some  protective  and  governing  relation  of  this  kind; 
yet  as  a subject  of  temporary,  but  worldwide  importance,  negro  slavery  has  become  the  most  necessary  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions. 

The  African  slave  trade  to  America  commenced  three  centuries  and  a half  since.  By  the  time  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, the  supply  of  slaves  had  exceeded  the  demand  for  slave  labor,  and  the  slaveholders,  to  get  rid  of  a burden,  and  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  a nuisance,  became  violent  opponents  of  the  slave  trade,  and  many  of  them  abolitionists.  New 
England,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  who  reaped  the  profits  of  the  trade,  without  suffering  from  the  nuisance,  stood  out  for  a 
long  time  against  its  abolition.  Finally,  laws  and  treaties  were  made,  and  fleets  fitted  out  to  abolish  it;  and  after  a while,  the 
slaves  of  most  of  South  America,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Mexico  were  liberated.  In  the  meantime,  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  products  of  slave  labor,  came  into  universal  use  as  necessaries  of  life.  The  population  of  Western 
Europe,  sustained  and  stimulated  by  those  products,  was  trebled,  and  that  of  the  North  increased  tenfold.  The  products 

of  slave  labor  became  scarce  and  dear,  and  famines  frequent.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  to  emancipate  all  the  negroes 
would  be  to  starve  Western  Europe  and  our  North.  Not  to  extend  and  increase  negro  slavery,  pari  passu,  with  the  extension 
and  multiplication  of  free  society,  will  produce  much  suffering.  If  all  South  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  our 
Union  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  were  slaveholding,  slave  products  would  be  abundant 
and  cheap  in  free  society;  and  their  market  for  their  merchandise,  manufactures,  commerce,  &c.,  illimitable.  Free  white 
laborers  might  live  in  comfort  and  luxury  on  light  work,  but  for  the  exacting  and  greedy  landlords,  bosses,  and  other  cap- 
italists. 

We  must  confess,  that  overstock  the  world  as  you  will  with  comforts  and  with  luxuries,  we  do  not  see  how  to 
make  capital  relax  its  monopoly-how  to  do  aught  but  tantalize  the  hireling.  Capital,  irresponsible  capital,  begets,  and  ever 
will  beget,  the  immedicabile  vulnus  of  so-called  Free  Society.  It  invades  every  recess  of  domestic  life,  infects  its  food,  its 
clothing,  its  drink,  its  very  atmosphere,  and  pursues  the  hireling,  from  the  hovel  to  the  poor-house,  the  prison  and  the 
grave.  Do  what  he  will,  go  where  he  will,  capital  pursues  and  persecutes  him.  “ Haeret  lateri  lethalis  arundoT 
Capital  supports  and  protects  the  domestic  slave;  taxes,  oppresses,  and  persecutes  the  free  laborer. 


1.  How  does  Fitzhugh  support  his  claim  that,  "The  negro  slaves  of  the  South  are  the  happiest,  and  in 
some  sense,  the  freest  people  in  the  world"? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  author's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 
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14-1  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  from  The  Liberator  (1831) 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  among  the  most  prominent  abolitionists  and  his  long  running  paper  "The 
Liberator"  was  a bastion  of  abolitionist  thought  and  agitation.  An  opponent  of  gradual  emancipation  of 
slaves.  Garrison  spoke  for  immediate  abolition.  Often  threatened,  harassed,  and  abused.  Garrison  con- 
tinued his  fiery  rhetoric  even  to  the  point  of  burning  copies  of  the  Constitution  at  public  meetings.  This 
document  reveals  the  general  apathy  an  even  hostility  of  most  northerners  on  the  issue  of  slavery. 

During  my  recent  tour  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  minds  of  the  people  by  a series  of  discourses  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  every  place  that  I visited  gave  fresh  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a great  revolution  in  public  sentiment  was  to  be 
effected  in  the  free  states-and  particularly  in  New  England-than  at  the  South.  I find  contempt  more  bitter,  opposition  more 
active,  detraction  more  relentless,  prejudice  more  stubborn,  and  apathy  more  frozen,  than  among  slaveowners  themselves. 
Of  course,  there  were  individual  exceptions  to  the  contrary. 

This  state  of  things  afflicted  but  did  not  dishearten  me.  I determined,  at  every  hazard,  to  lift  up  the  standard  of 
emancipation  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  within  sight  of  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  birthplace  of  liberty.  That  standard  is  now 
unfurled;  and  long  may  it  float,  unhurt  by  the  spoliations  of  time  or  the  missiles  of  a desperate  foe-yea,  till  every  chain  be 
broken,  and  every  bondman  set  free!  Let  Southern  oppressors  tremble -let  all  the  enemies  of  the  persecuted  blacks  tremble. 

Assenting  to  the  “self-evident  truth”  maintained  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  “that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights-among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,”  I shall  strenuously  contend  for  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  our  slave  population.  ...  In  Park  Street 
Church,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1829,  in  an  address  on  slavery,  I unreflectingly  assented  to  the  popular  but  pernicious  doc- 
trine of  gradual  abolition.  I seize  this  opportunity  to  make  a full  and  unequivocal  recantation,  and  thus  publicly  to  ask 
pardon  of  my  God,  of  my  country,  and  of  my  brethren  the  poor  slaves,  for  having  uttered  a sentiment  so  full  of  timidity, 
injustice,  and  absurdity.  . . . 

I am  aware  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my  language;  but  is  there  not  cause  for  severity?  I will  be  as  harsh 
as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice.  On  this  subject  I do  not  wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or  write,  with  moderation.  No! 
No!  Tell  a man  whose  house  is  on  fire  to  give  a moderate  alarm;  tell  him  to  moderately  rescue  his  wife  from  the  hands  of 
the  ravisher;  tell  the  mother  to  gradually  extricate  her  babe  from  the  fire  into  which  it  has  fallen-but  urge  me  not  to  use 
moderation  in  a cause  like  the  present.  I am  in  earnest-will  not  equivocate-I  will  not  excuse-I  will  not  retreat  in  a single 
inch-and  I will  be  heard.  The  apathy  of  the  people  is  enough  to  make  every  statue  leap  from  its  pedestal,  and  to  hasten  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  is  pretended  that  I am  retarding  the  cause  of  emancipation  by  the  coarseness  of  my  invective  and  the  precipi- 
tancy of  my  measures.  The  charge  is  not  true.  On  this  question  my  influence-humble  as  it  is-is  felt  at  this  moment  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  shall  be  felt  in  coming  years-not  perniciously,  but  beneficially-not  as  a curse,  but  as  a blessing.  And 
posterity  will  bear  testimony  that  I was  right. 


1.  What  are  Garrison's  observations  regarding  public  sentiment  about  slavery  in  America? 

2.  How  does  Garrison  justify  his  bold  stand  on  slavery  and  his  proposal  for  immediate  abolition? 
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14-2  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  from  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (1852) 

Although  she  authored  several  books  on  New  England,  Harriet  Beacher  Stowe  was  best  known  for  her 
portrayal  of  slavery  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  The  daughter  of  the  most  important  Puritan  preacher  of  her 
day,  Stowe  had  a long  concern  with  humanitarian  causes.  The  death  of  one  of  Stowe's  children 
prompted  her  to  become  involved  with  the  abolitionist  movement.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  outraged  the 
south  and  solidified  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  north.  Some  even  feel  the  book  was  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  brought  on  the  Civil  war.  The  following  section  finds  Uncle  Tom,  recently  purchased  by  the  cruel 
Simon  Legree,  on  his  way  to  Legree's  plantation. 

“And  now,”  said  Legree,  “come  here,  you  Tom.  You  see,  I telled  ye  I didn't  buy  ye  jest  for  the  common  work.  I mean  to 
promote  ye,  and  make  a driver  of  ye;  and  tonight  ye  may  jest  as  well  begin  to  get  ye  hand  in.  Now,  ye  jest  take  this  yer 
gal  and  flog  her;  ye’ve  seen  enough  on’t  [of  it]  to  know  how.”  “I  beg  Mas’r’  pardon,”  said  Tom;  “hopes  Mas’r  won’t  set 
me  at  that.  It’s  what  I an’t  used  to-never  did-and  can’t  do,  no  way  possible.” 

“Ye’ll  larn  a pretty  smart  chance  of  things  ye  never  did  know,  before  I’ve  done  with  ye!”  said  Legree,  taking  up 
a cowhide  and  striking  Tom  a heavy  blow  across  the  cheek,  and  following  up  the  infliction  by  a shower  of  blows. 

“There!”  he  said,  as  he  stopped  to  rest;  “now,  will  ye  tell  me  ye  can’t  do  it?” 

“Yes,  Mas’r,”  said  Tom,  putting  up  his  hand,  to  wipe  the  blood  that  trickled  down  his  face.  “I’m  willin’  to  work, 
night  and  day,  and  work  while  there’s  life  and  breath  in  me.  But  this  yer  thing  I can’t  feel  it  right  to  do;  and,  Mas’r,  I never 
shall  do  it-never!” 

Tom  had  a remarkably  smooth,  soft  voice,  and  a habitually  respectful  manner  that  had  given  Legree  an  idea  that 
he  would  be  cowardly  and  easily  subdued.  When  he  spoke  these  last  words,  a thrill  of  amazement  went  through  everyone. 
The  poor  woman  clasped  her  hands  and  said,  “O  Lord!”  and  everyone  involuntarily  looked  at  each  other  and  drew  in  their 
breath,  as  if  to  prepare  for  the  storm  that  was  about  to  burst. 

Legree  looked  stupefied  and  confounded;  but  at  last  burst  forth:  “What!  Ye  blasted  black  beast!  Tell  me  ye  don’t 
think  it  right  to  do  what  I tell  ye!  What  have  any  of  you  cussed  cattle  to  do  with  thinking  what’s  right?  I’ll  put  a stop  to 
it!  Why,  what  do  ye  think  ye  are?  May  be  ye  think  ye’re  a gentleman,  master  Tom,  to  be  a telling  your  master  what’s  right, 
and  what  an’t!  So  you  pretend  it’s  wrong  to  flog  the  gal!” 

“I  think  so,  Mas’r,”  said  Tom;  “the  poor  crittur’s  sick  and  feeble;  ‘twould  be  downright  cruel,  and  it’s  what  I never 
will  do,  nor  begin  to.  Mas’r,  if  you  mean  to  kill  me,  kill  me;  but,  as  to  my  raising  my  hand  again  any  one  here,  I never 
shall-Fll  die  first!” 

Tom  spoke  in  a mild  voice,  but  with  a decision  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  Legree  shook  with  anger;  his  greenish 
eyes  glared  fiercely,  and  his  very  whiskers  seemed  to  curl  with  passion.  But,  like  some  ferocious  beast,  that  plays  with  its 
victim  before  he  devours  it,  he  kept  back  his  strong  impulse  to  proceed  to  immediate  violence,  and  broke  out  into  bitterly 
raillery. 

“Well,  here’s  a pious  dog,  at  last,  let  down  among  us  sinners-a  saint,  a gentleman,  and  no  less,  to  talk  to  us  sin- 
ners about  our  sins!  Powerful  holy  crittur,  he  must  be!  Here,  you  rascal,  you  make  believe  to  be  so  pious-didn’t  you  never 
hear,  out  of  yer  Bible,  ‘Servants,  obey  yer  masters’?  An’t  I yer  master?  Didn't  I pay  down  twelve  hundred  dollars,  cash, 
for  all  there  is  inside  yer  old  cussed  black  shell?  An’t  yer  mine,  now,  body  and  soul?”  he  said,  giving  Tom  a violent  kick 
with  his  heavy  boot;  “tell  me!” 

In  the  very  depth  of  physical  suffering,  bowed  by  brutal  oppression,  this  question  shot  a gleam  of  joy  an  triumph 
through  Tom’s  soul.  He  suddenly  stretched  himself  up,  and,  looking  earnestly  to  heaven,  while  the  tears  and  blood  that 
flowed  down  his  face  mingled,  he  exclaimed,  “ No!  no!  no!  my  soul  an’t  yours,  Mas’r!  You  haven’t  bought  it-ye  can’t  buy 
it!  It’s  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  One  that  is  able  to  keep  it.  No  matter,  no  matter,  you  can’t  harm  me!” 

“I  can’t!”  said  Legree,  with  a sneer;  “we’ll  see-we’ll  see!  Here  Sambo,  Quimbo,  give  this  dog  such  abreakin’  in 
as  he  won’t  get  over  this  month!” 

The  two  gigantic  Negroes  that  now  laid  hold  of  Tom,  with  fiendish  exultation  in  their  faces,  might  have  formed 
no  unapt  personification  of  powers  of  darkness.  The  poor  woman  screamed  with  apprehension,  and  all  rose,  as  by  a gen- 
eral impulse,  while  they  dragged  him  unresisting  from  the  place. 


1.  Describe  the  view  of  slavery  portrayed  in  this  selection  from  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

2.  What  characteristics  does  Legree  possess  and  what  actions  does  he  do  that  are  symbolic  of  the 
practice  of  slavery? 

3.  How  is  Tom  a symbol  of  the  moral  strength  and  spirit  of  slaves? 
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14-3  National  Convention  of  Colored  People,  Report  on  Abolition  (1847) 

During  the  1830's  a movement  of  Free  African  Americans  emerged  calling  on  their  population  to  take  the 
lead  in  abolition  arguing  that  they  could  not  rely  on  the  white  population  to  achieve  the  end  of  slavery. 
In  this  document,  the  pervasive  nature  of  slavery  is  described  to  counter  the  common  northern  view  that 
slavery  was  restricted  to  a few  plantation  owners  in  the  South.  Free  speech,  truth  and  unity  are  urged 
as  methods  of  achieving  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  draft  a Report  respecting  the  best  means  of  abolishing  Slavery  and  destroying  Caste  in  the 
United  States,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  Report:  That  they  have  had  the  important  subjects  referred  to  them,  under  con- 
sideration, and  have  carefully  endeavored  to  examine  all  their  points  and  bearings  to  the  best  of  their  ability;  and  from  every 
view  they  have  been  able  to  take  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  means  of  abolishing  slavery  is  procla- 
mation of  truth,  and  that  the  best  means  of  destroying  caste  is  the  mental,  moral  and  industrial  improvement  of  our  people. 

First,  as  respects  Slavery,  Your  Committee  find  this  monstrous  crime,  this  stupendous  iniquity,  closely  interwoven 
with  all  the  great  interests,  institutions  and  organizations  of  the  country;  pervading  and  influencing  every  class  and  grade 
of  society,  securing  their  support,  obtaining  their  approbation,  and  commanding  their  homage.  Availing  itself  of  the  advan- 
tage which  age  gives  to  crime,  it  has  perverted  the  judgment,  blunted  the  moral  sense,  blasted  the  sympathies,  and  created 
in  the  great  mass,-the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people-a  moral  sentiment  altogether  favorable  to  its  own  character,  and 
its  own  continuance.  Press  and  pulpit  are  alike  prostituted  and  made  to  serve  the  end  of  this  infernal  institution.  The  power 
of  the  government,  and  the  sanctity  of  religion,  church  and  state,  are  joined  with  the  guilty  oppressor  against  the  oppressed- 
and  the  voice  of  this  great  nation  is  thundering  in  the  ear  of  our  enslaved  fellow  countrymen  the  terrible  fiat,  you  shall  be 
slaves  or  die!  The  slave  is  in  the  minority,  a small  minority.  The  oppressors  are  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  oppressed 
are  three  millions,  their  oppressors  are  seventeen  millions.  The  one  is  weak,  the  other  is  strong;  the  one  is  without  arms, 
without  means  of  concert,  and  without  government;  the  other  possess  every  advantage  in  these  respects;  and  the  deadly  aim 
of  their  million  of  musketry,  and  loud-mouthed  cannon  tells  the  down-trodden  slave  in  unmistakable  language,  he  must  be 
a slave  or  die.  In  these  circumstances,  your  committee  are  called  upon  to  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  abolishing  slavery. 
And  without  pretending  parties  and  factions,  though  did  time  permit,  they  would  gladly  do  so,  they  beg  at  once  to  state  their 
entire  disapprobation  of  any  plan  of  emancipation  involving  a resort  to  bloodshed.  With  the  facts  of  our  condition  before 
us,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  contemplate  any  appeal  to  the  slave  to  take  vengence  on  his  guilty  master,  but  with  the  utmost 
reprobation.  Your  Committee  regard  any  counsel  of  this  sort  as  the  perfection  of  folly,  suicidal  in  the  extreme,  and  abom- 
inably wicked.  We  should  utterly  frown  down  and  wholly  discountenance  any  attempt  to  lead  our  people  to  confide  in  brute 
force  as  a reformatory  instrumentality.  All  argument  put  forth  in  favor  of  insurrection  and  bloodshed,  however  well 
intended,  is  either  the  result  of  an  unpardonable  impatience  or  an  atheistic  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  as  a means 
of  regenerating  and  reforming  the  world.  Again  we  repeat,  let  us  set  our  faces  against  all  such  absurd,  unavailing,  dangerous 
and  mischievous  ravings,  emanating  from  what  source  they  may.  The  voice  of  God  and  of  common  sense,  equally  point 
out  a more  excellent  way,  and  that  way  is  a faithful,  earnest,  and  persevering  enforcement  of  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  morality,  religion  and  humanity.  These  are  the  only  invincible  and  infallible  means  within  our  reach  with  which  to  over- 
throw this  foul  system  of  blood  and  ruin.  Your  Committee  deem  it  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  that  slavery 
exists  in  this  country,  because  the  people  of  this  country  WILL  its  existence.  And  they  deem  it  equally  clear,  that  no  system 
or  institution  can  exist  for  an  hour  against  the  earnestly-expressed  WILL  of  the  people.  It  were  quite  easy  to  bring  to  the 
support  of  the  foregoing  proposition  powerful  and  conclusive  illustrations  from  the  history  of  reform  in  all  ages,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  own.  But  the  palpable  truths  of  the  propositions,  as  well  as  the  familiarity  of  the  facts  illustrating  them, 
entirely  obviate  such  a necessity. 

Our  age  is  an  age  of  great  discoveries;  and  one  of  the  greatest  is  that  which  revealed  that  this  world  is  to  be 
ruled,  shaped  and  guided  by  the  marvelous  might  of  mind.  The  human  voice  must  supersede  the  roar  of  cannon.  Truth  alone 
is  the  legitimate  antidote  of  falsehood.  Liberty  is  always  sufficient  to  grapple  with  tyranny.  Free  speech-free  discussion- 
peaceful  agitation, -the  foolishness  of  preaching  these,  under  God,  will  subvert  this  giant  crime,  and  send  it  reeling  to  its 
grave,  as  if  smitten  by  a voice  from  the  throne  of  God.  Slavery  exists  because  it  is  popular.  It  will  cease  to  exist  when  it 
is  made  unpopular.  Whatever  therefore  tends  to  make  Slavery  unpopular  tends  to  its  destruction.  This  every  Slaveholder 
knows  full  well,  and  hence  his  opposition  to  all  discussion  of  the  subject.  It  is  an  evidence  of  intense  feeling  of  alarm,  when 
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John  C.  Calhoun  calls  upon  the  North  to  put  down  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  “this  plundering  agitation.”  Let  us  give  the 
Slaveholder  what  he  most  dislikes.  Let  us  expose  his  crimes  and  his  foul  abominations.  He  is  reputable  and  must  be  made 
disreputable.  He  must  be  regarded  as  a moral  lepor-slummed  as  a loathsome  wretch-outlawed  from  Christian  communion, 
and  from  social  respectability-an  enemy  of  God  and  man,  to  be  execrated  by  the  community  till  he  shall  repent  of  his  foul 
crimes,  and  give  proof  of  his  sincerity  by  breaking  every  chain  and  letting  the  oppressed  go  free.  Let  us  invoke  the  Press 
and  appeal  to  the  pulpit  to  deal  out  the  righteous  denunciations  of  heaven  against  oppression,  fraud  and  wrong,  and  the 
desire  of  our  hearts  will  soon  be  given  us  in  the  triumph  of  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land.  . . . 


1.  According  to  this  report,  what  are  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  institution  of  slavery? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  views  proposed  in  this  report  regarding  the  best  method  of  abolishing 
slavery?  Why  is  this  method  preferred  over  other  alternatives? 
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14-4  A Dying  Statesman  Speaks  Out  Against  the  Compromise  of  1850 

At  age  sixty-eight,  John  C.  Calhoun  made  his  last  address  to  the  Senate  during  the  great  debate  over  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  Although  in  a sickly  and  frail  condition,  Calhoun  prepared  his  speech  with  great 
care  and  dictated  it  to  his  secretary,  Joseph  Alfred  Scoville.  Too  weak  to  deliver  the  speech  himself,  the 
senator  had  James  Mason  of  Virginia  read  it  from  a printed  version.  Calhoun,  draped  in  a black  cloak, 
was  assisted  to  his  desk  on  the  Senate  floor  a few  minutes  past  noon  on  March  4,  1850,  and  scanned  the 
crowded  galleries  as  Mason  read.  He  returned  to  the  Senate  on  March  7 to  listen  to  the  speech  given  by 
Daniel  Webster  in  favor  of  the  compromise.  Calhoun  died  on  March  31,  1850. 

Source:  The  Library  of  Congress,  American  Memory:  Historical  Collections  for  the  National  Digital  Library 
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March  4,  1850 

I have.  Senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some 
timely  and  effective  measure,  end  in  disunion.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  I have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeavored  to  call  the 
attention  of  each  of  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the  country  to  adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a disaster,  but 
without  success.  The  agitation  has  been  permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attempt  to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  a period 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced  upon  you  the  greatest  and 
the  gravest  question  that  can  ever  come  under  your  consideration:  How  can  the  Union  be  preserved? 

To  give  a satisfactory  answer  to  this  mighty  question,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  the  character  of  the  cause  by  which  the  Union  is  endangered.  Without  such  knowledge,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pronounce,  with  any  certainty,  by  what  measure  it  can  be  saved.  . . . 

The  first  question,  then  ...  is:  What  is  it  that  has  endangered  the  Union?  . . . 

One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to  the  long  continued  agitation  of  the  slave  question  on  the  part  of 
the  North  and  the  many  aggressions  which  they  have  made  on  the  rights  of  the  South  during  the  time.  . . . 

There  is  another  lying  back  of  it,  with  which  this  is  intimately  connected,  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  and 
primary  cause.  That  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  in  the  government,  as  it  stood 
when  the  Constitution  was  ratified  and  the  government  put  into  action,  has  been  destroyed.  At  that  time  there  was  nearly 
a perfect  equilibrium  between  the  two  which  afforded  ample  means  to  each  to  protect  itself  against  the  aggression  of  the 
other;  but,  as  it  now  stands,  one  section  has  the  exclusive  power  of  controlling  the  government,  which  leaves  the  other 
without  any  adequate  means  of  protecting  itself  against  its  encroachment  and  oppression.  . . . 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  to  give  the  Northern  section  a predominance  in  every  part  of  the  government  and 
thereby  concentrate  in  it  the  two  elements  which  constitute  the  federal  government — a majority  of  states  and  a majority  of 
their  population,  estimated  in  federal  numbers.  Whatever  section  concentrates  the  two  in  itself  possesses  the  control  of  the 
entire  government. 

But  we  are  just  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  decade  and  the  commencement  of  the  seventh.  The  census  is  to  be  taken 
this  year,  which  must  add  greatly  to  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  North  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
electoral  college.  The  prospect  is  also  that  a great  increase  will  be  added  to  its  present  preponderance  in  the  Senate  during 
the  period  of  the  decade  by  the  addition  of  new  states.  Two  territories,  Oregon  and  Minnesota,  are  already  in  progress,  and 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  in  three  additional  states  from  the  territory  recently  conquered  from  Mexico; 
which,  if  successful,  will  add  three  other  states  in  a short  time  to  the  Northern  section,  making  five  states  and  increasing 
the  present  number  of  its  states  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  of  its  senators  from  thirty  to  forty.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not 
a single  territory  in  progress  in  the  Southern  section  and  no  certainty  that  any  additional  state  will  be  added  to  it  during  the 
decade. 

The  prospect,  then,  is  that  the  two  sections  in  the  Senate,  should  the  efforts  now  made  to  exclude  the  South  from 
the  newly  acquired  territories  succeed,  will  stand  before  the  end  of  the  decade  twenty  Northern  states  to  twelve  Southern 
(considering  Delaware  as  neutral),  and  forty  Northern  senators  to  twenty-eight  Southern.  This  great  increase  of  senators, 
added  to  the  great  increase  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  electoral  college  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
which  must  take  place  over  the  next  decade,  will  effectually  and  irretrievably  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  existed  when 
the  government  commenced. 
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Had  this  destruction  been  the  operation  of  time,  without  the  interference  of  government,  the  South  would  have  had 
no  reason  to  complain;  but  such  was  not  the  fact.  It  was  caused  by  the  legislation  of  this  government,  which  was  appointed 
as  the  common  agent  of  all  and  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  interests  and  security  of  all. 

The  legislation  by  which  it  has  been  effected  may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  The  first  is  that  series  of  acts  by 
which  the  South  has  been  excluded  from  the  common  territory  belonging  to  all  of  the  states  as  the  members  of  the  federal 
Union,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  extending  vastly  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Northern  section,  and  restricting  within 
narrow  limits  the  portion  left  the  South.  And  the  next  consists  in  adopting  a system  of  revenue  and  disbursements  by 
which  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  imposed  upon  the  South  and  an  undue  proportion  of  its  pro- 
ceeds appropriated  to  the  North.  And  the  last  is  a system  of  political  measures  by  which  the  original  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  radically  changed. 

I propose  to  bestow  upon  each  of  these  ...  a few  remarks  with  the  view  of  showing  that  it  is  owing  to  the  action 
of  this  government  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  has  been  destroyed  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  system 
centered  in  a sectional  majority. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  acts  by  which  the  South  was  deprived  of  its  due  share  of  the  territories  originated  with 
the  Confederacy  which  preceded  the  existence  of  this  government.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Its  effect  was  to  exclude  the  South  entirely  from  that  vast  and  fertile  region  which  lies  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  now  embracing  five  states  and  one  territory.  The  next  of  the  series  is  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which 
excluded  the  South  from  that  large  portion  of  Louisiana  which  lies  north  of  36°30',  excepting  what  is  included  in  the  state 
of  Missouri. 

The  last  of  the  series  excluded  the  South  from  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  All  these,  in  the  slang  of  the  day, 
were  what  are  called  slave  territories  and  not  free  soil;  that  is,  territories  belonging  to  slaveholding  powers  and  open  to  the 
emigration  of  masters  with  their  slaves.  By  these  several  acts,  the  South  was  excluded  from  1,238,025  square  miles,  an 
extent  of  country  considerably  exceeding  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  the  South  was  left  the  portion  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  lying  south  of  36°30',  and  the  portion  north  of  it 
included  in  the  state  of  Missouri;  the  portion  lying  south  of  36°30’  including  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
territory  lying  west  of  the  latter  and  south  of  36°30',  called  the  Indian  Country.  These,  with  the  territory  of  Florida,  now 
the  state,  make,  in  the  whole,  283,503  square  miles.  To  this  must  be  added  the  territory  acquired  with  Texas.  If  the  whole 
should  be  added  to  the  Southern  section,  it  would  make  an  increase  of  325,520,  which  would  make  the  whole  left  to  the 
South,  609,023.  But  a large  part  of  Texas  is  still  in  contest  between  the  two  sections,  which  leaves  it  uncertain  what  will 
be  the  real  extent  of  the  portion  of  her  territory  that  may  be  left  to  the  South. 

I have  not  included  the  territory  recently  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  North  is  making  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  to  appropriate  the  whole  to  herself  by  excluding  the  South  from  every  foot  of  it.  If  she  should  succeed,  it  will 
add  to  that  from  which  the  South  has  already  been  excluded  526,078  square  miles,  and  would  increase  the  whole  which 
the  North  has  appropriated  to  herself  to  1,764,023,  not  including  the  portion  that  she  may  succeed  in  excluding  us  from  in 
Texas. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  United  States,  since  they  declared  their  independence,  have  acquired  2,373,046  square 
miles  of  territory,  from  which  the  North  will  have  excluded  the  South  if  she  should  succeed  in  monopolizing  the  newly 
acquired  territories,  from  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  leaving  to  the  South  but  about  one-fourth. 

Such  is  the  first  and  great  cause  that  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  in  the  government. 

The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements  which  his  been  adopted  by  the  government.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  government  has  derived  its  revenue  mainly  from  duties  on  imports.  I shall  not  undertake  to  show  that  such  duties 
must  necessarily  fall  mainly  on  the  exporting  states,  and  that  the  South,  as  the  great  exporting  portion  of  the  Union,  has  in 
reality  paid  vastly  more  than  her  due  proportion  of  the  revenue  because  . . . the  subject  has  on  so  many  occasions  been  fully 
discussed.  Nor  shall  I,  for  the  same  reason,  undertake  to  show  that  a far  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  has  been  disbursed 
at  the  North  than  its  due  share,  and  that  the  joint  effect  of  these  causes  has  been  to  transfer  a vast  amount  from  South  to 
North,  which,  under  an  equal  system  of  revenue  and  disbursement,  would  not  have  been  lost  to  her. 
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If  to  this  be  added  that  many  of  the  duties  were  imposed,  not  for  revenue  but  for  protection;  that  is,  intended  to 
put  money,  not  in  the  Treasury  but  directly  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturers,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
immense  amount  which,  in  the  long  course  of  sixty  years,  has  been  transferred  from  South  to  North.  There  are  no  data  by 
which  it  can  be  estimated  with  any  certainty,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Under 
the  most  moderate  estimate,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  North,  and  thus  greatly  increase  her 
population  by  attracting  emigration  from  all  quarters  to  that  section.  . . . 

That  the  government  claims,  and  practically  maintains,  the  right  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  anyone  conversant  with  the  political  history  of  the  country.  That  it  also  claims  the  right 
to  resort  to  force  to  maintain  whatever  power  she  claims,  against  all  opposition,  is  equally  certain.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent, 
from  what  we  daily  hear,  that  this  has  become  the  prevailing  and  fixed  opinion  of  a great  majority  of  the  community. 
Now,  I ask,  what  limitation  can  possibly  be  placed  upon  the  powers  of  a government  claiming  and  exercising  such  rights? 
And,  if  none  can  be,  how  can  the  separate  governments  of  the  states  maintain  and  protect  the  powers  reserved  to  them  by 
the  Constitution,  or  the  people  of  the  several  states  maintain  those  which  are  reserved  to  them,  and  among  others  the  sov- 
ereign powers  by  which  they  ordained  and  established,  not  only  their  separate  state  constitutions  and  governments  but 
also  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States? 

But,  if  they  have  no  constitutional  means  of  maintaining  them  against  the  right  claimed  by  this  government,  it  nec- 
essarily follows  that  they  hold  them  at  its  pleasure  and  discretion,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  the  system  are  in  reality  con- 
centrated in  it.  It  also  follows  that  the  character  of  the  government  has  been  changed,  in  consequence,  from  a federal 
republic,  as  it  originally  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  and  that  it  has  been  changed  into  a great  national,  consolidated 
democracy.  It  has,  indeed,  at  present,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  and  not  one  of  the  former,  although  it  still  retains 
its  outward  form. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes  combined  is  that  the  North  has  acquired  a decided  ascendancy  over  every 
department  of  this  government,  and  through  it  a control  over  all  the  powers  of  the  system.  A single  section,  governed  by 
the  will  of  the  numerical  majority,  has  now  in  fact  the  control  of  the  government  and  the  entire  powers  of  the  system.  What 
was  once  a constitutional  federal  republic  is  now  converted,  in  reality,  into  one  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Autocrat  of 
Russia,  and  as  despotic  in  its  tendency  as  any  absolute  government  that  ever  existed. 

As,  then,  the  North  has  the  absolute  control  over  the  government,  it  is  manifest  that  on  all  questions  between  it 
and  the  South,  where  there  is  a diversity  of  interests,  the  interests  of  the  latter  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  former,  however 
oppressive  the  effects  may  be,  as  the  South  possesses  no  means  by  which  it  can  resist  through  the  action  of  the  government. 
But  if  there  was  no  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  South,  in  reference  to  which  there  was  a diversity  of  views  between 
the  two  sections,  this  state  of  things  might  be  endured  without  the  hazard  of  destruction  to  the  South.  There  is  a question 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Southern  section,  in  reference  to  which  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  two  sections  are  as  oppo- 
site and  hostile  as  they  can  possibly  be. 

I refer  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  Southern  section,  which  constitutes  a vital  portion  of  her  social 
organization.  Every  portion  of  the  North  entertains  views  and  feelings  more  or  less  hostile  to  it.  Those  most  opposed  and 
hostile  regard  it  a sin,  and  consider  themselves  under  most  sacred  obligation  to  use  every  effort  to  destroy  it.  Indeed,  to  the 
extent  that  they  conceive  they  have  power,  they  regard  themselves  as  implicated  in  the  sin  and  responsible  for  suppressing 
it  by  the  use  of  all  and  every  means.  Those  less  opposed  and  hostile  regard  it  as  a crime — an  offense  against  humanity,  as 
they  call  it — and,  although  not  so  fanatical,  feel  themselves  bound  to  use  all  efforts  to  effect  the  same  object;  while  those 
who  are  least  opposed  and  hostile  regard  it  as  a blot  and  a stain  on  the  character  of  what  they  call  the  nation,  and  feel  them- 
selves accordingly  bound  to  give  it  no  countenance  or  support.  On  the  contrary,  the  Southern  section  regards  the  relation 
as  one  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  subjecting  the  two  races  to  the  greatest  calamity  and  the  section  to  poverty,  des- 
olation, and  wretchedness;  and  accordingly  they  feel  bound  by  every  consideration  of  interest  and  safety  to  defend  it. 
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This  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North  toward  the  social  organization  of  the  South  long  lay  dormant,  but  it  only 
required  some  cause  to  act  on  those  who  felt  most  intensely  that  they  were  responsible  for  its  continuance  to  call  it  into 
action.  The  increasing  power  of  this  government  and  of  the  control  of  the  Northern  section  over  all  its  departments  furnished 
the  cause.  It  was  this  which  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  that  there  was  little  or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment from  doing  whatever  it  might  choose  to  do.  This  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  put  the  most  fanatical  portion  of  the 
North  in  action  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  existing  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  South. 

The  first  organized  movement  toward  it  commenced  in  1835.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  societies  were  organized, 
presses  established,  lecturers  sent  forth  to  excite  the  people  of  the  North,  and  incendiary  publications  scattered  over  the 
whole  South  through  the  mail.  The  South  was  thoroughly  aroused.  Meetings  were  held  everywhere  and  resolutions  adopted 
calling  upon  the  North  to  apply  a remedy  to  arrest  the  threatened  evil,  and  pledging  themselves  to  adopt  measures  for  their 
own  protection  if  it  was  not  arrested.  At  the  meeting  of  Congress,  petitions  poured  in  from  the  North  calling  upon  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  prohibit  what  they  called  the  internal  slave  trade  between  the  states, 
announcing  at  the  same  time  that  their  ultimate  object  was  to  abolish  slavery,  not  only  in  the  District  but  in  the  states  and 
throughout  the  whole  Union. 

At  this  period,  the  number  engaged  in  the  agitation  was  small  and  possessed  little  or  no  personal  influence.  Nei- 
ther party  in  Congress  had,  at  that  time,  any  sympathy  with  them  or  their  cause.  The  members  of  each  party  presented  their 
petitions  with  great  reluctance.  Nevertheless,  as  small  and  as  contemptible  as  the  party  then  was,  both  of  the  great  parties 
of  the  North  dreaded  them.  They  felt  that,  though  small,  they  were  organized  in  reference  to  a subject  which  had  a great 
and  commanding  influence  over  the  Northern  mind.  Each  party  on  that  account,  feared  to  oppose  their  petitions  lest  the 
opposite  party  should  take  advantage  of  the  one  who  might  do  so  by  favoring  their  petitions.  The  effect  was  that  both  united 
in  insisting  that  the  petitions  should  be  received  and  that  Congress  should  take  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  for  which  they 
prayed.  To  justify  their  course  they  took  the  extraordinary  ground  that  Congress  was  bound  to  receive  petitions  on  every 
subject,  however  objectionable  it  might  be,  and  whether  they  had  or  had  not  jurisdiction  over  the  subject. 

These  views  prevailed  in  the  House  oft  Representatives,  and  partially  in  the  Senate;  and  thus  the  party  succeeded, 
in  their  first  movements,  in  gaining  what  they  proposed — a position  in  Congress  from  which  agitation  could  be  extended 
over  the  whole  Union.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  agitation,  which  has  ever  since  continued,  and  which,  as  is  now 
acknowledged,  has  endangered  the  Union  itself. 

As  for  myself,  I believed,  at  that  early  period,  if  the  party  who  got  up  the  petitions  should  succeed  in  getting  Con- 
gress to  take  jurisdiction,  that  agitation  would  follow  and  that  it  would,  in  the  end,  if  not  arrested,  destroy  the  Union.  I then 
so  expressed  myself  in  debate  and  called  upon  both  parties  to  take  grounds  against  assuming  jurisdiction;  but  in  vain.  Had 
my  voice  been  heeded  and  had  Congress  refused  to  take  jurisdiction,  by  the  united  votes  of  all  parties  the  agitation  which 
followed  would  have  been  prevented,  and  the  fanatical  zeal  that  gives  impulse  to  the  agitation,  and  which  has  brought  us 
to  our  present  perilous  condition,  would  have  become  extinguished  from  the  want  of  something  to  feed  the  flame.  That  was 
the  time  for  the  North  to  have  shown  her  devotion  to  the  Union;  but,  unfortunately,  both  of  the  great  parties  of  that  sec- 
tion were  so  intent  on  obtaining  or  retaining  party  ascendancy  that  all  other  considerations  were  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

What  has  since  followed  are  but  the  natural  consequences.  With  the  success  of  their  first  movement,  this  small, 
fanatical  party  began  to  acquire  strength;  and,  with  that,  to  become  an  object  of  courtship  to  both  the  great  parties.  The  nec- 
essary consequence  was  a further  increase  of  power  and  a gradual  tainting  of  the  opinions  of  both  of  the  other  parties  with 
their  doctrines,  until  the  infection  has  extended  over  both,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  North  who,  what- 
ever may  be  their  opinion  of  the  original  Abolition  Party  which  still  preserves  its  distinctive  organization,  hardly  ever  fail, 
when  it  comes  to  acting,  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  their  measures.  . . . 

Unless  something  decisive  is  done,  I again  ask  what  is  to  stop  this  agitation  before  the  great  and  final  object  at 
which  it  aims — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  South — is  consummated?  Is  it,  then,  not  certain  that  if  something  decisive 
is  not  now  done  to  arrest  it,  the  South  will  be  forced  to  choose  between  abolition  and  secession?  Indeed,  as  events  are  now 
moving,  it  will  not  require  the  South  to  secede  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Agitation  will  of  itself  effect  it.  . . . 
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It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  disunion  can  be  effected  by  a single  blow.  The  cords  which  bind  these  states 
together  in  one  common  Union  are  far  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  that.  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of  time.  It  is  only 
through  a long  process,  and  successively,  that  the  cords  can  be  snapped,  until  the  whole  fabric  falls  asunder.  Already  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped  some  of  the  most  important  and  has  greatly  weakened  all  the  others.  . . . 

If  the  agitation  goes  on,  the  same  force,  acting  with  increased  intensity  . . . will  snap  every  cord,  when  nothing  will 
be  left  to  hold  the  states  together  except  force.  But  surely  that  can,  with  no  propriety  of  language,  be  called  a union,  when 
the  only  means  by  which  the  weaker  is  held  connected  with  the  stronger  portion  is  force.  It  may,  indeed,  keep  them  con- 
nected; but  the  connection  will  partake  much  more  of  the  character  of  subjugation  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the  stronger 
than  the  union  of  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  states  in  one  confederation,  as  they  stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of  Union. 

Having  now,  senators,  explained  what  it  is  that  endangers  the  Union,  and  traced  it  to  its  cause,  and  explained  its 
nature  and  character,  the  question  again  recurs:  How  can  the  Union  be  saved?  To  this  I answer  there  is  but  one  way  by 
which  it  can  be;  and  that  is  by  adopting  such  measures  as  will  satisfy  the  states  belonging  to  the  Southern  section  that  they 
can  remain  in  the  Union  consistently  with  their  honor  and  their  safety.  There  is,  again,  only  one  way  by  which  this  can  be 
effected,  and  that  is,  by  removing  the  causes  by  which  this  belief  has  been  produced.  Do  that  and  discontent  will  cease,  har- 
mony and  kind  feelings  between  the  sections  be  restored,  and  every  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  Union  removed.  The 
question,  then,  is.  By  what  can  this  be  done?  But,  before  I undertake  to  answer  this  question,  I propose  to  show  by  what 
the  Union  cannot  be  saved. 

It  cannot,  then  be  saved  by  eulogies  on  the  Union,  however  splendid  or  numerous.  The  cry  of  “Union,  union,  the 
glorious  Union!”  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than  the  cry  of  “Health,  health,  glorious  health!”  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cian can  save  a patient  lying  dangerously  ill.  So  long  as  the  Union,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a protector,  is  regarded  in 
the  opposite  character,  by  not  much  more  than  a majority  of  the  States,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conciliate  them  by 
pronouncing  eulogies  upon  it. 

Beside,  this  cry  of  Union  comes  commonly  from  those  whom  we  cannot  believe  to  be  sincere.  It  usually  comes 
from  our  assailants.  But  we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  sincere;  for,  if  they  loved  the  Union,  they  would  necessarily  be 
devoted  to  the  Constitution.  It  made  the  Union,  and  to  destroy  the  Constitution  would  be  to  destroy  the  Union.  But  the  only 
reliable  and  certain  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is,  to  abstain,  on  the  one  hand,  from  violating  it,  and  to  repel, 
on  the  other,  all  attempts  to  violate  it.  It  is  only  by  faithfully  performing  these  high  duties  that  the  Constitution  can  be  pre- 
served, and  with  it  the  Union.  . . . 

The  plan  of  the  administration  cannot  save  the  Union,  because  it  can  have  no  effect  whatever  toward  satisfying  the 
states  composing  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union  that  they  can,  consistently  with  safety  and  honor,  remain  in  the  Union.  It 
is,  in  fact,  but  a modification  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  It  proposes  to  effect  the  same  object:  to  exclude  the  South  from  all  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  the  Mexican  treaty.  It  is  well  known  that  the  South  is  united  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  has  committed 
itself,  by  solemn  resolutions,  to  resist  should  it  be  adopted.  Its  opposition  is  not  to  the  name  but  that  which  it  proposes  to  effect; 
that  the  Southern  states  hold  to  be  unconstitutional,  unjust,  inconsistent  with  their  equality  as  members  of  the  common  Union 
and  calculated  to  destroy  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections. 

These  objections  equally  apply  to  what,  for  brevity,  I will  call  the  Executive  Proviso.  There  is  no  difference 
between  it  and  the  Wilmot,  except  in  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object;  and,  in  that  respect,  I must  say  that  the  latter  is  much 
the  least  objectionable.  It  goes  to  its  object  openly,  boldly,  and  distinctly.  It  claims  for  Congress  unlimited  power  over  the 
territories,  and  proposes  to  assert  it  over  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  by  a positive  prohibition  of  slavery.  Not  so 
the  Executive  Proviso.  It  takes  an  indirect  course,  and  in  order  to  elude  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  thereby  avoid  encountering 
the  united  and  determined  resistance  of  the  South,  it  denies,  by  implication,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
territories,  and  claims  the  right  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories. 

But  to  effect  the  object  of  excluding  the  South,  it  takes  care,  in  the  meantime,  to  let  in  emigrants  freely  from  the 
Northern  states  and  all  other  quarters  except  from  the  South,  which  it  takes  special  care  to  exclude  by  holding  up  to  them 
the  danger  of  having  their  slaves  liberated  under  the  Mexican  laws.  The  necessary  consequence  is  to  exclude  the  South  from 
the  territory  just  as  effectually  as  would  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect  is  that  what  one  proposes 
to  effect  directly  and  openly,  the  other  proposes  to  effect  indirectly  and  covertly. 
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But  the  Executive  Proviso  is  more  objectionable  than  the  Wilmot  in  another  and  more  important  particular.  The 
latter,  to  effect  its  object,  inflicts  a dangerous  wound  upon  the  Constitution  by  depriving  the  Southern  states,  as  joint  part- 
ners and  owners  of  the  territories,  of  their  rights  in  them;  but  it  inflicts  no  greater  wound  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
effect  its  object.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  inflicts  the  same  wound,  inflicts  others  equally  great  and,  if  possible, 
greater.  . . . 

In  claiming  the  right  for  the  inhabitant  instead  of  Congress,  to  legislate  over  the  territories,  in  the  Executive  Pro- 
viso it  assumes  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  territories  is  vested  in  the  former;  or  to  express  it  in  the  language  used  in  a 
resolution  offered  by  one  of  the  senators  from  Texas  (General  Houston,  now  absent),  they  have  “the  same  inherent  right 
of  self-government  as  the  people  in  the  states.”  The  assumption  is  utterly  unfounded,  unconstitutional,  without  example,  and 
contrary  to  the  entire  practice  of  the  government  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time. 

The  recent  movement  of  individuals  in  California  to  form  a constitution  and  a state  government,  and  to  appoint  sen- 
ators and  representatives,  is  the  first  fruit  of  this  monstrous  assumption.  If  the  individuals  who  made  this  movement  had  gone 
into  California  as  adventurers,  and  if,  as  such,  they  had  conquered  the  territory  and  established  their  independence,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  country  would  have  been  vested  in  them  as  a separate  and  independent  community.  In  that  case  they  would 
have  had  the  right  to  form  a constitution  and  to  establish  a government  for  themselves;  and  if,  afterward,  they  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a sovereign  and  independent  state,  all  this  would  have  been  reg- 
ular and  according  to  established  principles.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was  the  United  States  who  conquered  California  and 
finally  acquired  it  by  treaty.  The  sovereignty,  of  course,  is  vested  in  them  and  not  in  the  individuals  who  have  attempted  to 
form  a constitution  and  a state  without  their  consent.  All  this  is  clear  beyond  controversy,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
have  since  lost  or  been  divested  of  their  sovereignty. 

Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  the  power  of  legislating  over  the  acquired  territory  is  vested  in  Congress  and  not,  as  is 
assumed,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories.  None  can  deny  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
acquire  territories,  either  by  war  or  by  treaty;  but  if  the  power  to  acquire  exists,  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  Constitution  expressly  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  “to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers”  (those  vested  in  Congress) 
“and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof.” 

It  matters  not,  then,  where  the  power  is  vested;  for,  if  vested  at  all  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  its  departments  or  officers,  the  power  of  carrying  it  into  execution  is  clearly  vested  in  Congress.  But  this  important  pro- 
vision, while  it  gives  to  Congress  the  power  of  legislating  over  territories,  imposes  important  restrictions  on  its  exercise  by 
restricting  Congress  to  passing  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  power  into  execution.  The  prohibition  extends 
not  only  to  all  laws  not  suitable  or  appropriate  to  the  object  of  the  power  but  also  to  all  that  are  unjust,  unequal,  or  unfair; 
for  all  such  laws  would  be  unnecessary  and  improper  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

Having  now  established  beyond  controversy  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  territories  is  vested  in  the  United  States — 
that  is,  in  the  several  states  composing  the  Union — and  that  the  power  of  legislating  over  them  is  expressly  vested  in  Congress, 
it  follows  that  the  individuals  in  California  who  have  undertaken  to  form  a constitution  and  a state,  and  to  exercise  the  power 
of  legislating  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  have  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  have 
acted  in  open  defiance  of  them  both.  In  other  words,  what  they  have  done  is  revolutionary  and  rebellious  in  its  character,  anar- 
chical in  its  tendency,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Had  they  acted  from  premeditation  and 
design,  it  would  have  been  in  fact  actual  rebellion;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  blame  lies  much  less  upon  them  than  upon  those 
who  have  induced  them  to  take  a course  so  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  They  have  been  led  into  it  by  language  held  here 
and  the  course  pursued  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. . . . 

Having  now  shown  what  cannot  save  the  Union,  I return  to  the  question  with  which  I commenced:  How  can  the 
Union  be  saved?  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  with  any  certainty,  and  that  is  by  a full  and  final  settlement  on  the 
principle  of  justice  of  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  sections.  The  South  asks  for  justice,  simple  justice,  and  less 
she  ought  not  to  take.  She  has  no  compromise  to  offer  but  the  Constitution,  and  no  concession  or  surrender  to  make.  She 
has  already  surrendered  so  much  that  she  has  little  left  to  surrender.  Such  a settlement  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  and 
remove  all  cause  of  discontent  by  satisfying  the  South  that  she  could  remain  honorably  and  safely  in  the  Union;  and 
thereby  restore  the  harmony  and  fraternal  feelings  between  the  sections  which  existed  anterior  to  the  Missouri  agitation. 
Nothing  else  can,  with  any  certainty,  finally  and  forever  settle  the  questions  at  issue,  terminate  agitation,  and  save  the 
Union. 
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But  can  this  be  done?  Yes,  easily;  not  by  the  weaker  party,  for  it  can  of  itself  do  nothing — not  even  protect  itself — 
but  by  the  stronger.  The  North  has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  it;  to  do  justice  by  conceding  to  the  South  an  equal  right 
in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do  her  duty  by  causing  the  stipulations  relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully  fulfilled — 
to  cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question;  and  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a provision  in  the  Constitution,  by  an 
amendment,  which  will  restore  to  the  South  in  substance  the  power  she  possessed  of  protecting  herself  before  the  equilib- 
rium between  the  sections  was  destroyed  by  the  action  of  this  government.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  devising  such  a 
provision — one  that  will  protect  the  South  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  improve  and  strengthen  the  government 
instead  of  impairing  and  weakening  it. 

But  will  the  North  agree  to  do  this?  It’s  for  her  to  answer  this  question.  But  I will  say  she  cannot  refuse  if  she  has 
half  the  love  of  the  Union  which  she  professes  to  have,  or  without  justly  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  that  her  love  of 
power  and  aggrandizement  is  far  greater  than  her  love  of  the  Union.  At  all  events,  the  responsibility  of  saving  the  Union 
rests  on  the  North  and  not  the  South.  The  South  cannot  save  it  by  any  act  of  hers,  and  the  North  may  save  it  without  any 
sacrifice  whatever,  unless  to  do  justice  and  to  perform  her  duties  under  the  Constitution  should  be  regarded  by  her  as  a sac- 
rifice. 

It  is  time.  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an  open  and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be  done. 
If  the  question  is  not  now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can  hereafter  be;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  regarded  as  governments,  should  come  to  a distinct  understanding  as  to  our  respective  views,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be  settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the  stronger  portion,  cannot 
agree  to  settle  them  on  the  broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so;  and  let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree  to  sepa- 
rate and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so;  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you 
reduce  the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If  you  remain  silent,  you  will  compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acts  what  you 
intend.  In  that  case,  California  will  become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that  oppose  her 
admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  acquired  territories,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying,  irretrievably,  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive,  in  that  case, 
that  your  real  objects  are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to  act  accordingly. 

I have  now.  Senators,  done  my  duty  in  expressing  my  opinions  fully,  freely,  and  candidly,  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
In  doing  so,  I have  been  governed  by  the  motives  which  have  governed  me  in  all  the  stages  of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  since  its  commencement.  I have  exerted  myself,  during  the  whole  period,  to  arrest  it,  with  the  intention  of  saving 
the  Union,  if  it  could  be  done,  and  if  it  could  not,  to  save  the  section  where  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  cast  my  lot,  and 
which  I sincerely  believe  has  justice  and  the  Constitution  on  its  side.  Having  faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
both  to  the  Union  and  my  section,  throughout  this  agitation,  I shall  have  the  consolation,  let  what  will  come,  that  I am  free 
from  all  responsibility. 


1.  What  does  Calhoun  say  about  the  status  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  North  and  the  South  as 
represented  in  the  federal  government?  How  does  he  support  his  conclusion?  What  relevance  does 
Clay's  compromise  have  to  Calhoun's  concerns? 

2.  According  to  Calhoun,  how  can  the  Union  be  saved? 
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14-5  Frederick  Douglass,  Independence  Day  Speech  (1852) 

The  most  important  African  American  leader  of  his  time,  Fredrick  Douglass  had  a profound  impact  on 
American  notions  of  slavery.  Born  in  slavery,  Douglass  escaped  at  the  age  of  20  and  began  writing  and 
speaking  against  slavery.  His  volumes  of  autobiography  including  "Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Fredrick  Dou- 
glass, an  American  Slave"  (1845)  were  among  the  greatest  of  the  slave  narratives  and  are  now  consid- 
ered classic  examples  of  American  autobiography.  As  a speaker,  newspaper  editor  and  writer,  Douglass' 
influence  was  great.  He  knew  and  aided  John  Brown  in  his  efforts,  welcomed  the  Civil  War  and  until  his 
death  in  1895,  spoke  against  Jim  Crow  laws  and  lynching.  This  famous  speech  is  a masterful  example 
of  Douglass'  use  of  irony  in  illuminating  the  hypocrisy  of  the  celebration  of  Independene  day. 

Fellow  citizens  above  your  national,  tumultuous  joy,  I hear  the  mournful  wail  of  millions!  whose  chains,  heave  and  grievous 
yesterday,  are,  today,  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  jubilee  shouts  that  reach  them.  If  I do  forget,  it  I do  not  faithfully 
remember  those  bleeding  children  of  sorrow  this  day,  “may  my  right  hand  forger  her  cunning,  and  may  ny  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth”!  To  forget  them,  to  pass  lightly  over  their  wrongs,  and  to  chime  in  with  the  popular  theme  would 
be  treason  most  scandalous  and  shocking,  and  would  make  me  a reproach  before  God  and  the  world.  My  subject,  them, 
fellow  citizens,  is  American  Slavery.  I shall  see  this  day  and  its  popular  characteristics  from  the  slav;s  point  of  view. 
Standing  there  identified  with  the  American  bondman,  making  his  wrongs  mine.  I do  not  hesitate  to  declare  with  all  my  soul 
that  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  nation  never  looked  blacker  to  me  than  on  this  Fourth  of  July!  Whether  we  turn  to 
the  declarations  of  the  past  or  to  the  professions  of  the  present,  the  conduct  of  the  nation  seems  equally  hideous  and 
revolting.  America  is  false  to  the  past,  false  to  the  present,  and  solemnly  binds  herself  to  be  false  to  the  future.  Standing 
with  God  and  the  crushed  and  bleeding  slave  on  this  occasion,  I will, in  the  name  of  humanity  which  is  outraged,  in  the 
name  of  liberty  which  is  fettered,  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bible  which  are  disregarded  and  trampled  upon, 
All  the  emphasis  I can  command,  everything  that  serves  to  perpetuate  slavery  the  great  sin  and  shame  of  America!  “I  will 
not  equivocate,  I will  not  excuse”;  I will  use  the  severest  of  language  I can  command;  and  yet  not  one  word  shall  escape 
that  any  man,  whose  judgment  is  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  who  is  not  at  heart  a slaveholder,  shall  not  confess  to  be  right 
and  just. 

But  I fancy  I hear  someone  of  my  audience  say,  “It  is  just  in  this  circumstance  that  your  and  your  brother  aboli- 
tionists fail  to  make  a favorable  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Would  you  argue  more  and  denounce  less,  would  you  per- 
suade more  and  rebuke  less,  your  cause  would  be  much  more  likely  to  succeed.”  But,  I submit,  where  all  is  plain,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  argued.  What  point  in  the  antislavery  creed  would  you  have  me  argue?  On  what  branch  of  the  subject  do  the 
people  of  this  country  need  light?  Must  I undertake  to  prove  that  the  slave  is  a man?  That  point  is  conceded  already. 
Nobody  doubts  it.  The  slaveholders  themselves  acknowledge  it  the  enactment  of  laws  for  their  government.  They  acknowl- 
edge it  when  they  punish  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  slave.  There  are  seventy-two  crimes  in  the  state  of  Virginia 
which,  if  committed  by  a black  man  (no  matter  how  ignorant  he  be),  subject  him  to  the  punishment  of  death,  while  only 
two  of  the  same  crimes  will  subject  a white  man  to  the  like  punishment.  What  is  this  but  the  acknowledgment  that  the  slave 
is  a moral,  intellectual,  and  responsible  being?  The  manhood  of  the  slave  is  conceded.  It  is  admitted  in  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  statute  books  are  covered  with  enactments  forbidding,  under  severe  fines  and  penalties,  the  teaching  of  the  slave 
to  read  or  to  write.  When  you  can  point  to  any  such  laws  in  reference  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  then  I may  consent  to  argue 
the  manhood  of  the  slave.  When  the  dogs  in  your  streets,  when  the  fowls  of  the  air,  when  the  cattle  on  your  hills,  when  the 
fish  of  the  sea  and  the  reptiles  that  crawl  shall  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  slave  from  a brute,  then  will  I argue  with  you 
that  the  slave  is  a man! 

For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  affirm  the  equal  manhood  of  the  Negro  race.  It  is  not  stonishing  that,  while  we  are 
plowing,  planting,  and  reaping,  using  all  kinds  of  mechanical  tools  erecting  houses,  constructing  bridges,  building  ships, 
working  in  metals  of  brass,  iron,  copper  and  silver,  and  gold;  that,  while  we  are  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  acting  as 
clerks,  merchants  and  secretaries,  having  among  us  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  poets,  authors,  editors,  orators,  and  teachers; 
that,  while  we  are  engaged  in  all  manner  of  enterprises  common  to  other  men,  digging  gold  in  California,  capturing  the 
whale  in  the  Pacific,  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  hillside,  living,  moving,  acting,  thinking,  planning,  living  in  families 
as  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  and,  above  all,  confessing  and  worshipping  the  Christian’s  God,  and  looking  hopefully 
for  life  and  immortality  beyond  the  grave,  we  are  called  upon  to  prove  that  we  are  men! 

Would  you  have  me  argue  that  man  is  entitled  to  liberty?  That  he  is  the  rightful  owner  of  his  own  body?  You  have 
already  declared  it.  Must  I argue  the  wrongfulness  of  slavery?  Is  that  a question  for  republicans?  Is  it  to  be  settled  by  the 
rules  of  logic  and  argumentation,  as  a matter  beset  with  great  difficulty,  involving  a doubtful  application  of  the  principle 
of  justice,  hart  to  be  understood?  How  should  I look  today,  in  the  presence  of  Americans,  dividing  and  subdividing  a dis- 
course, to  show  that  men  have  a natural  right  to  freedom?  speaking  of  it  relatively  and  positively,  negatively  and  affirma- 
tively? To  do  so  would  be  to  make  myself  ridiculous  and  to  offer  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  There  is  not  a man 
beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven  that  does  not  know  that  slaver  is  wrong  for  him. 
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What,  am  I to  argue  that  is  wrong  to  make  men  brutes,  to  rob  them  of  their  liberty,  to  work  them  without  wages, 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  their  relations  to  their  fellow  men,  to  beat  them  with  sticks,  to  flay  their  flesh  with  the  last,  to  load 
their  limbs  with  irons,  to  hunt  them  with  dogs,  to  sell  them  at  auction,  to  sunder  their  families,  to  knock  out  their  teeth,  to 
burn  their  flesh,  to  starve  them  into  obedience  and  submission  to  their  masters?  Must  I argue  that  a system  them  marked 
with  blood,  and  stained  with  pollution,  is  wrong?  No!  I will  not.  I have  better  employment  for  my  time  and  strength  than 
such  arguments  would  imply. 

What,  then  remains  to  be  argued?  Is  it  that  slavery  is  not  divine;  that  God  did  not  establish  it;  that  our  doctors  of 
divinity  are  mistaken?  There  is  blasphemy  in  the  thought.  That  which  is  inhuman  cannot  be  divine?  Who  can  reason  on 
such  a proposition?  They  that  can  may;  I cannot.  The  time  for  such  argument  is  past. 

At  a time  like  this,  scorching  iron,  not  convincing  argument,  is  needed.  O!  had  I the  ability,  and  could  I reach  the 
nation’s  ear,  I would  today  pour  out  a fiery  stream  of  biting  ridicule,  blasting  reproach,  withering  sarcasm,  and  stern 
rebuke.  For  it  is  not  light  that  is  needed,  but  fire;  it  is  not  the  gentle  shower,  but  thunder.  We  need  the  storm,  the  whirlwind, 
and  the  earthquake.  The  feeling  of  the  nation  must  be  quickened,  the  conscience  of  the  nation  must  be  startled;  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  nation  must  be  exposed;  and  its  crimes  against  God  and  man  must  be  proclaimed  and  denounced. 

What,  to  the  American  slave  is  your  Fourth  of  July?  I answer:  a day  that  reveals  to  him,  more  than  all  other  days 
in  the  year,  the  gross  injustice  and  cruelty  to  which  he  s the  constant  victim.  To  him,  your  celebration  is  a sham;  your 
boasted  liberty  an  unholy  license;  your  national  greatness,  swelling  vanity;  your  sound  of  rejoicing  are  empty  and  heart- 
less; your  denunciation  of  tyrants,  brass-fronted  impudence;  your  shouts  of  liberty  and  equality,  hollow  mockery;  your 
prayers  and  hymns,  your  sermons  and  thanksgivings  with  all  your  religious  parade  and  solemnity,  are,  to  Him,  mere  bom- 
bast, fraud,  deception,  impiety,  and  hypocrisy  a thin  veil  to  cover  up  crimes  which  would  disgrace  a nation  of  savages. 
There  is  not  a nation  of  savages.  There  is  not  a nation  on  earth  guilty  of  practices  more  shocking  and  bloody  than  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States  at  this  very  hour. 

Go  where  you  may,  search  where  you  will,  roam  through  all  the  monarchies  and  despotisms  of  the  Old  World, 
travel  through  South  America,  search  out  every  abuse,  and  when  you  have  found  the  last,  lay  your  facts  by  the  side  of  the 
everyday  practices  of  this  nation,  and  you  will  say  with  that,  for  revolting  barbarity  and  shameless  hypocrisy,  America 
reigns  without  a rival. 


1.  How  does  Douglass  use  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  a foundation  for  his  argument 
against  slavery?  Describe  his  tone  in  this  piece. 

2.  What  are  the  contradictions  and  injustices  of  slavery  that  Douglass  brings  to  light  in  this  speech? 
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14-6  Kansas  Begins  to  Bleed  (1856) 

As  proslavery  and  Free  State  factions  struggled  for  political  control  over  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  tensions 
increased  between  devotees  of  the  two  opposing  points  of  view  until  they  erupted  into  outright  vio- 
lence. Individuals  on  both  sides  were  tarred  and  feathered,  kidnapped,  and  occasionally  killed.  On  May 
21,  1856,  the  violence  escalated  dramatically  as  a group  of  proslavery  men  entered  Lawrence,  a Free 
State  stronghold,  and  wreaked  havoc.  This  "sack  of  Lawrence"  was  followed  three  days  later  by  a brutal 
attack  led  by  John  Brown  upon  proslavery  settlers  at  Pottawatomie  Creek.  In  September,  a new  territo- 
rial governor,  John  W.  Geary,  arrived  and  began  to  restore  order  to  "Bleeding  Kansas."  Geary's  strong 
antislavery  views,  however,  forced  his  resignation  six  months  later.  Many  of  the  details  of  this  violent 
period  in  the  history  of  Kansas  can  be  found  in  a book  written  in  1857  by  Dr.  John  Gihon,  the  gov- 
ernor's private  secretary.  The  excerpt  that  follows  relates  the  events  surrounding  the  attack  on  Lawrence. 

Source:  John  H.  Gihon,  Geary  and  Kansas:  Governor  Geary's  Administration  in  Kansas  With  a Complete  His- 
tory of  the  Territory  Until  July  1857  (Philadelphia:  Chas.  C.  Rhodes,  1857).  The  Kansas  Collection  Website, 
Lynn  Nelson,  Professor  of  Flistory  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
http://www.ukans.edu/carrie/kancoll/books/gihon/g_intro.htm 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Judge  Lecompte  delivered  a charge,  highly  partisan  in  its  character,  to  the  grand  jury  of  Douglas 
county,  of  which,  the  following  extract  is  in  his  own  words: 

This  territory  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  so  far  its  authority  is  from  the  United  States.  It  has  a Legis- 
lature elected  in  pursuance  of  that  organic  act.  This  Legislature,  being  an  instrument  of  Congress,  by  which  it  governs 
the  territory,  has  passed  laws;  these  laws,  therefore,  are  of  United  States  authority  and  making,  and  all  that  resist  these 
laws,  resist  the  power  and  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  are,  therefore,  guilty  of  high  treason.  Now,  gentlemen, 
if  you  find  that  any  persons  have  resisted  these  laws,  then  must  you,  under  your  oaths,  find  bills  against  such  persons 
for  high  treason.  If  you  find  that  no  such  resistance  has  been  made,  but  that  combinations  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  them,  and  individuals  of  influence  and  notoriety  have  been  aiding  and  abetting  in  such  combina- 
tions, then  must  you  still  find  bills  for  constructive  treason,  as  the  courts  have  decided  that  to  constitute  treason  the 
blow  need  not  be  struck,  but  only  the  intention  be  made  evident. 

The  grand  jury  accordingly  made  a presentment,  as  follows: 

The  grand  jury,  sitting  for  the  adjourned  term  of  the  First  District  Court  in  and  for  the  county  of  Douglas,  in  the  Territory 
of  Kansas,  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  honorable  court  that,  from  evidence  laid  before  them,  showing  that  the  newspaper 
known  as  The  Herald  of  Freedom,  published  at  the  town  of  Lawrence,  has  from  time  to  time  issued  publications  of  the  most 
inflammatory  and  seditious  character,  denying  the  legality  of  the  territorial  authorities,  addressing  and  commanding  forcible 
resistance  to  the  same,  demoralizing  the  popular  mind,  and  rendering  life  and  property  unsafe,  even  to  the  extent  of 
advising  assassination  as  a last  resort;  Also,  that  the  paper  known  as  The  Kansas  Free  State  has  been  similarly  engaged,  and 
has  recently  reported  the  resolutions  of  a public  meeting  in  Johnson  county,  in  this  territory,  in  which  resistance  to  the  ter- 
ritorial laws  even  unto  blood  has  been  agreed  upon;  and  that  we  respectfully  recommend  their  abatement  as  a nuisance. 
Also,  that  we  are  satisfied  that  the  building  known  as  the  ‘Free-State  Hotel’  in  Lawrence  has  been  constructed  with  the  view 
to  military  occupation  and  defence,  regularly  parapeted  and  port-holed  for  the  use  of  cannon  and  small  arms,  and  could  only 
have  been  designed  as  a stronghold  of  resistance  to  law,  thereby  endangering  the  public  safety,  and  encouraging  rebellion 
and  sedition  in  this  country;  and  respectfully  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  whereby  this  nuisance  may  be  removed. 

OWEN  C.  STEWART,  Foreman. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  this  presentment,  which  was  simply  a declaration  of  war  against  Lawrence,  a 
number  of  writs  were  made  out  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal  for  the  arrest  of  prominent  citizens  of  that  place. 
Although  it  is  asserted  that  no  attempts  were  made  to  resist  the  marshal’s  deputies  in  serving  these  writs,  the  marshal,  on  the 
11th  of  May,  issued  the  following  proclamation: 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  KANSAS  TERRITORY: 

Whereas,  certain  judicial  writs  of  arrest  have  been  directed  to  me  by  the  First  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  etc., 
to  be  executed  within  the  county  of  Douglas,  and  whereas  an  attempt  to  execute  them  by  the  United  States  Deputy 
Marshal  was  evidently  resisted  by  a large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  execute  these  writs  will  be  resisted  by  a large  body  of  armed  men;  now,  therefore,  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  territory  are  commanded  to  be  and  appear  at  Lecompton,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  in  num- 
bers sufficient  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  Given  under  my  hand,  this  11th  day  of  May,  1856. 
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I.  B.  DONALSON,  United  States  Marshal  for  Kansas  Territory. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  proclamation,  Buford's  regiment,  and  other  armed  bands,  had  taken  up  positions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lawrence,  who  were  not  only  committing  depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  settlers,  but  were  inter- 
cepting, robbing,  and  imprisoning  travellers  on  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  threatening  to  attack  the  town,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a meeting  was  held,  and  a committee  appointed  to  address  Governor  Shannon,  stating  the  facts  in  gentle 
terms,  and  asking  his  protection  against  such  bands  by  the  United  States  troops  at  his  disposal. 

To  this  respectful  application  the  committee  received  the  following  reply: 

Executive  Office,  May  12,  1856, 

Lecompton,  K.  T. 

Gentlemen:  Your  note  of  the  eleventh  inst.  is  received,  and,  in  reply,  I have  to  state  that  there  is  no  force  around  or 
approaching  Lawrence,  except  the  legally  constituted  posse  of  the  United  States  Marshal  and  Sheriff  of  Douglas 
county,  each  of  whom,  I am  informed,  have  a number  of  writs  in  their  hands  for  execution  against  persons  now  in 
Lawrence.  I shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  either  of  these  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

If  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  submit  themselves  to  the  territorial  laws,  and  aid  and  assist  the  marshal  and 
sheriff  in  the  execution  of  processes  in  their  hands,  as  all  good  citizens  are  bound  to  do  when  called  on,  they,  or  all 
such  will  entitle  themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  But  so  long  as  they  keep  up  a military  or  armed  organiza- 
tion to  resist  the  territorial  laws  and  the  officers  charged  with  their  execution,  I shall  not  interpose  to  save  them 
from  the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  illegal  acts. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  with  great  respect, 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Toplief,  John  Hutchinson,  W.  Y.  Roberts 

Still  desirous  of  averting  the  impending  difficulties,  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  held  another  meeting  on  the  13th, 
when  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted,  copies  of  which  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Marshal  Don- 
alson  and  Governor  Shannon: 

Whereas  by  a proclamation  to  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory,  by  I.  B.  Donalson,  United  States  Marshal  for  said  ter- 
ritory, issued  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1856,  it  is  alleged  that  Certain  judicial  writs  of  arrest  have  been  directed  to  him 
by  the  First  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  to  be  executed  within  the  county  of  Douglas,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  execute  them  by  the  United  States  Deputy  Marshal  was  violently  resisted  by  a large  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Lawrence,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  any  attempt  to  execute  said  writs  will  be  resisted  by  a large 
body  of  armed  men;  therefore. 

Resolved,  By  this  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  held  this  thirteenth  day  of  May,  1856,  that  the 
allegations  and  charges  against  us,  contained  in  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  are  wholly  untrue  in  fact,  and  the  con- 
clusion which  is  drawn  from  them.  The  aforesaid  deputy  marshal  was  resisted  in  no  manner  whatever,  nor  by  any 
person  whatever,  in  the  execution  of  said  writs,  except  by  him  whose  arrest  the  said  deputy  marshal  was  seeking  to 
make.  And  that  we  now,  as  we  have  done  heretofore,  declare  our  willingness  and  determination,  without  resistance, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  service  upon  us  of  any  judicial  writs  against  us  by  the  United  States  Deputy  Marshal  for  Kansas 
Territory,  and  will  furnish  him  with  a posse  for  that  purpose,  if  so  requested;  but  that  we  are  ready  to  resist,  if  need 
be,  unto  death,  the  ravages  and  desolations  of  an  invading  mob. 

J.  A.  WAKEFIELD,  President. 

On  the  14th,  still  another  meeting  was  held  at  Lawrence,  and  a letter,  signed  by  a large  and  respectable  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  was  sent  to  the  marshal,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  “that  no  opposition  will  now,  or  at  any  future 
time,  be  offered  to  the  execution  of  any  legal  process  by  yourself,  or  any  person  acting  for  you.  We  also  pledge  ourselves 
to  assist  you,  if  called  upon,  in  the  execution  of  any  legal  process. 

We  declare  ourselves  to  be  order-loving  and  law-abiding  citizens;  and  only  await  an  opportunity  to  testify  our  fidelity 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  constitution,  and  the  Union. 

We  are  informed,  also,  that  those  men  collecting  about  Lawrence  openly  declare  that  it  is  their  attention  to  destroy 
the  town  and  drive  off  the  citizens.  Of  course  we  do  not  believe  you  give  any  countenance  to  such  threats;  but,  in  view  of 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  we  ask  protection  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  government,  declaring  ourselves 
in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  order,  and  quiet,  of  the  community  in  which  we  live. 
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In  reply  to  this  the  marshal  sends  a lengthy  communication,  intended  to  be  bitterly  sarcastic,  which  he  closes 
with  these  words: 

You  say  you  call  upon  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  government  for  protection.  This,  indeed,  sounds  strange 
from  a large  body  of  men  armed  with  Sharpe’s  rifles,  and  other  implements  of  war,  bound  together  by  oaths  and 
pledges,  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  government  they  call  on  for  protection.  All  persons  in  Kansas  Territory,  without 
regard  to  location,  who  honestly  submit  to  the  constituted  authorities,  will  ever  find  me  ready  to  aid  in  protecting 
them;  and  all  who  seek  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  turn  traitors  to  their  country,  will  find  me  aiding  and 
enforcing  the  laws,  if  not  as  an  officer  as  a citizen. 

Whilst  these  documents  were  passing,  the  roads  were  blockaded  by  the  marshal’s  posse  of  southern  volun- 
teers, upon  which  no  man  without  a passport  could  safely  venture.  Captain  Samuel  Walker,  who  had  carried  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  letters  to  Lecompton,  was  fired  upon  on  his  return  to  Lawrence.  Mr.  Miller,  who  with  two  others  had 
gone  up  to  negotiate  with  the  governor  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  pending  troubles,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
detachment  of  Buford’s  South  Carolinians  near  Lecompton,  who  knowing  him  to  have  been  from  their  own  state,  tried 
him  for  treason  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hung.  He  contrived,  somehow,  to  get  away  with  the  loss  of  his  horse  and 
purse.  Mr.  Weaver,  a sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Congressional  Committee,  was  arrested  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  carried  across  the  Kansas  River,  to  the  South  Carolinian  camp,  where  after  a critical  examination  of  his  papers,  he 
was  discovered  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  released,  the  officer  in  command  giving  him  a pass,  and 
kindly  advising  him  to  answer  promptly,  if  challenged,  otherwise  he  might  be  shot.  Outrages  of  this  kind  became  so  fre- 
quent that  all  travel  was  at  last  suspended. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  through  a committee,  again  addressed  the  United  States  Marshal, 
in  the  words  of  the  following  letter: 

Lawrence,  K.  T.,  May  17,  1866 

I.  B.  DONALSON,  U.  S.  MARSHAL  OF  K.  T. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention,  as  citizens  of  Kansas,  to  the  fact  that  a large  force  of  armed  men  have  col- 
lected in  the  vicinity  of  Lawrence,  and  are  engaged  in  committing  depredations  upon  our  citizens;  stopping  wagons, 
arresting,  threatening  and  robbing  unoffending  travellers  upon  the  highway,  breaking  open  boxes  of  merchandise,  and 
appropriating  their  contents;  have  slaughtered  cattle,  and  terrified  many  of  the  women  and  children. 

We  have  also  learned  from  Governor  Shannon,  ‘that  there  are  no  armed  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place 
but  the  regularly  constituted  militia  of  the  territory — this  is  to  ask  if  you  recognise  them  as  your  posse,  and  feel 
responsible  for  their  acts.  If  you  do  not,  we  hope  and  trust  you  will  prevent  a repetition  of  such  acts,  and  give  peace 
to  the  settlers. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens, 

C.  W.  BABCOCK, 

LYMAN  ALLEN, 

J.  A.  PERRY 

To  this  communication  no  reply  was  given.  In  the  mean  time,  preparations  were  going  forward,  and  vigorously 
prosecuted,  for  the  sacking  of  Lawrence.  The  pro-slavery  people  were  to  “wipe  out”  this  ill-fated  town  under  authority  of 
law.  They  had  received  the  countenance  of  the  president — the  approbation  of  the  chief  justice — the  favorable  presentment 
of  the  grand  jury — the  concurrence  of  the  governor — the  orders  of  the  marshal, — and  were  prepared  to  consummate  their 
purpose  with  the  arms  of  the  government,  in  the  hands  of  a militia  force  gathered  from  the  remotest  sections  of  the  Union. 

They  concentrated  their  troops  in  large  numbers  around  the  doomed  city,  stealing,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  “pressing 
into  the  service,”  all  the  horses  they  could  find  belonging  to  free-state  men,  whose  cattle  were  also  slaughtered,  without 
remuneration,  to  feed  the  marshal’s  forces;  and  their  stores  and  dwellings  broken  open  and  robbed  of  arms,  provisions,  blan- 
kets and  clothing.  And  all  this  under  the  pretence  of  “law  and  order,”  and  in  the  name  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

The  marshal’s  army  had  a gallant  host  of  commanders.  There  was  General  Atchison,  with  the  Missouri  Platte  County 
Rifles,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery;  Captain  Dunn,  with  the  Kickapoo  Rangers;  General  Stringfellow,  and  Colonel  Abel,  his  law- 
partner,  aided  by  Doctor  John  H.  Stringfellow  and  Robert  S.  Kelly,  editors  of  the  Squatter  Sovereign,  with  the  forces  from 
Doniphan,  Atchison  and  Leavenworth;  Colonel  Boone,  with  sundry  aids,  at  the  head  of  companies  from  Westport,  Liberty  and 
Independence;  Colonels  Wilkes  and  Buford,  with  the  Carolinians,  Georgians  and  Mississippians;  Colonel  H.  T.  Titus,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Douglas  County  Militia;  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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The  heart  of  the  marshal  must  have  swelled  with  triumphant  pride  when  he  looked  upon  this  posse  comitatus, 
comprising  in  all  not  less  than  eight  hundred  warlike  men.  The  governor  must  have  reviewed  them  with  that  satisfaction 
which  governors  only  can  feel  when  about  to  accomplish  a mighty  undertaking,  with  the  certainty  of  success.  This  patriotic 
host  was  about  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  that  was  to  redound  to  their  everlasting  glory — of  the  most  noble  actions  that  ever 
called  warriors  to  the  field  of  battle.  But  where,  all  this  time,  was  Sheriff  Jones,  the  life  and  spirit  and  power  of  all  this 
chivalric  host?  Why  had  he  not  made  his  appearance,  to  encourage  with  his  presence,  and  cheer  with  his  voice  and  smiles, 
these  patriotic  forces?  By  some  it  was  still  supposed  that  he  was  either  dead  or  dying  of  the  wound  in  his  back.  Jones  was 
still  behind  the  scenes.  The  time  for  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  had  not  arrived,  and  he  patiently  awaited  his  proper  cue. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  while  these  forces  were  collecting  for  the  destruction  of  Lawrence,  a young  man  from  Illi- 
nois, named  Jones,  had  been  to  a store  near  Blanton’s  Bridge,  to  purchase  flour,  when  he  was  attacked  by  two  of  the  mar- 
shal’s party,  who  were  out  as  scouts.  To  escape  these  men,  Jones  dismounted  and  entered  the  store,  into  which  they 
followed,  and  there  abused  him.  He  again  mounted  his  horse  and  left  for  home,  the  others  following,  and  swearing  that  the 
d — d abolitionist  should  not  escape.  When  near  the  bridge,  they  levelled  their  guns  (United  States  muskets),  and  fired.  Jones 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  expired. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  20th,  several  young  men,  hearing  of  this  transaction,  left  Lawrence  to  visit  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy.  One  of  these  was  named  Stewart,  who  had  but  recently  arrived  from  the  State  of  New  York.  They  had 
gone  about  a mile  and  a half,  when  they  met  two  men,  armed  with  Sharpe’s  rifles.  Some  words  passed  between  them,  when 
the  two  strangers  raised  their  rifles,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  Stewart,  fired.  One  of  the  balls  entered  his  temple.  The 
work  of  death  was  instantly  accomplished,  and  another  accusing  spirit  stood  before  the  bar  of  God. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  an  advanced  guard  of  the  marshal’s  army,  consisting  of  about  two 
hundred  horsemen,  appeared  on  the  top  of  Mount  Oread,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Lawrence,  where  their  cannon  had 
been  stationed  late  on  the  preceding  night.  The  town  was  quiet,  and  the  citizens  had  resolved  to  submit  without  resistance 
to  any  outrage  that  might  be  perpetrated.  About  seven  o’clock,  Doctor  Robinson’s  house,  which  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  was  taken  possession  of,  and  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  invaders.  At  eight  o’clock,  the  main  body  of  the  army 
posted  themselves  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  town.  Deputy  Marshal  Fain,  with  ten  men,  entered  Lawrence,  and,  without 
molestation,  served  the  writs  in  his  possession,  and  arrested  Judge  G.  W.  Smith  and  G.  W.  Deitzler.  Fain  and  his  compan- 
ions dined  at  the  free-state  hotel,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  army  on  Mount  Oread.  The  marshal  then  dismissed  his 
monster  posse,  telling  them  he  had  no  further  use  for  them. 

It  was  nearly  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  suddenly  another  actor  appeared  upon  the  stage.  The  “dead”  and 
“dying,” — immortal  Sheriff  Jones, — rode  rapidly  into  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  mounted  men;  and  as  he  passed 
along  the  line  of  the  troops,  he  was  received  with  deafening  shouts  of  applause.  His  presence  was  the  signal  for  action,  and 
a sanction  for  the  outrages  that  ensued. 

Atchison  then  addressed  his  forces,  in  language  not  sufficiently  well  selected  for  ears  polite,  and  then  marched  the 
whole  column  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  hotel,  where  they  halted.  Jones  now  informed  Col.  Eldridge,  the  proprietor,  that 
the  hotel  must  be  destroyed;  he  was  acting  under  orders;  he  had  writs  issued  by  the  First  District  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
destroy  the  Free-State  Hotel,  and  the  offices  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom  and  Free  Press.  The  grand  jury  at  Lecompton  had 
indicted  them  as  nuisances,  and  the  court  had  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed.  He  gave  Col.  Eldridge  an  hour  and  a half  to 
remove  his  family  and  furniture,  after  which  time  the  demolition  commenced,  and  was  prosecuted  with  an  earnestness  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a better  cause. 

In  the  mean  time  the  newspaper  offices  had  been  assailed,  the  presses  broken  to  pieces,  and  these,  with  the  type 
and  other  material,  thrown  into  the  Kansas  River.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  these  transactions,  given  in  the 
columns  of  the  Lecompton  Union,  the  most  rabid  pro-slavery  paper  in  Kansas,  the  Squatter  Sovereign  excepted,  is  too  sig- 
nificant not  to  be  read  with  interest: 

During  this  time  appeals  were  made  to  Sheriff  Jones  to  save  the  Aid  Society’s  Hotel.  This  news  reached  the  com- 
pany’s ears,  and  was  received  with  one  universal  cry  of  ‘No!  no!  Blow  it  up!  blow  it  up!’ 

About  this  time  a banner  was  seen  fluttering  in  the  breeze  over  the  office  of  The  Herald  of  Freedom.  Its 
color  was  a blood-red,  with  a lone  star  in  the  centre,  and  South  Carolina  above.  This  banner  was  placed  there  by  the 
Carolinians — Messrs.  Wrights  and  a Mr.  Cross.  The  effect  was  prodigious.  One  tremendous  and  long-continued 
shout  burst  from  the  ranks.  Thus  floated  in  triumph  the  banner  of  South  Carolina, — that  single  white  star,  so  emblem- 
atic of  her  course  in  the  early  history  of  our  sectional  disturbances.  When  every  southern  state  stood  almost  upon  the 
verge  of  ceding  their  dearest  rights  to  the  north,  Carolina  stood  boldly  out,  the  firm  and  unwavering  advocate  of 
southern  institutions. 

Thus  floated  victoriously  the  first  banner  of  southern  rights  over  the  abolition  town  of  Lawrence,  unfurled 
by  the  noble  sons  of  Carolina,  and  every  whip  of  its  folds  seemed  a death-stroke  to  Beecher  propagandism  and  the 
fanatics  of  the  east.  O!  that  its  red  folds  could  have  been  seen  by  every  southern  eye! 
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Mr.  Jones  listened  to  the  many  entreaties,  and  finally  replied  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  do  anything,  and 
gave  the  occupants  so  long  to  remove  all  private  property  from  it.  He  ordered  two  companies  into  each  printing  office 
to  destroy  the  press.  Both  presses  were  broken  up  and  thrown  into  the  street,  the  type  thrown  in  the  river,  and  all  the 
material  belonging  to  each  office  destroyed.  After  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  private  property  removed  from  the 
hotel  by  the  different  companies,  the  cannon  were  brought  in  front  of  the  house  and  directed  their  destructive  blows 
upon  the  walls.  The  building  caught  on  fire,  and  soon  its  walls  came  with  a crash  to  the  ground.  Thus  fell  the  aboli- 
tion fortress;  and  we  hope  this  will  teach  the  Aid  Society  a good  lesson  for  the  future. 

Whilst  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  on  at  the  printing-offices,  the  bombardment  of  the  hotel,  a strongly  con- 
structed three-story  stone  building,  commenced.  Kegs  of  gunpowder  had  been  placed  inside  and  the  house  fired  in 
numerous  places;  and  whilst  the  flames  were  doing  their  destructive  work  within,  heavy  cannon  were  battering  against  the 
walls  without;  and  amid  the  crackling  of  the  conflagration,  the  noise  of  falling  walls  and  timbers,  and  the  roar  of  the 
artillery,  were  mingled  the  almost  frantic  yells  of  satisfaction  that  constantly  burst  from  the  “law  and  order”  lovers  of 
Kansas  Territory.  Jones  himself  was  in  ecstasies.  He  sat  upon  his  horse,  contemplating  the  havoc  he  was  making,  and  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  wild  delight,  exclaimed:  “This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.  1 determined  to  make  the  fanatics  bow 
before  me  in  the  dust,  and  kiss  the  territorial  laws;  and  I have  done  it— by  G— d,  I have  done  it!” 

And  then  followed  scenes  of  reckless  pillage  and  wanton  destruction  in  all  parts  of  that  ill-fated  town.  Stores 
were  broken  into  and  plundered  of  their  contents.  Bolts  and  bars  were  no  obstacles  to  the  entrance  of  drunken  and  infuri- 
ated men  into  private  dwellings,  from  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  in  terror.  From  these  everything  of  value  was 
stolen,  and  much  that  was  useless  to  the  marauders  was  destroyed. 

The  closing  act  of  this  frightful  drama  was  the  burning  of  the  house  of  Dr.  Robinson  on  the  brow  of  Mount 
Oread.  This  was  set  on  fire  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  bright  light  which  its  flames  shed  over  the  country  illu- 
minated the  paths  of  the  retreating  army,  as  they  proceeded  toward  their  homes,  pillaging  houses,  stealing  horses,  and  vio- 
lating the  persons  of  defenceless  women.  All  these  dreadful  deeds  were  done  by  human  authority.  There  is  yet  an  account 
to  render  to  a Higher  Power! 

During  the  perpetration  of  these  atrocities,  one  of  the  pro-slavery  intruders  accidentally  shot  himself  on  Mount 
Oread,  another  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a brick  from  the  free-state  hotel,  and  a third  had  his  leg  crushed  and  broken  by 
falling  from  his  horse  when  gallopping  in  pursuit  of  an  unoffending  man,  whom  he  had  mistaken  for  Governor  Reeder. 

1.  Based  upon  John  Gihon's  account,  and  its  supporting  documents,  of  the  legal  and  martial 
proceedings  prior  to  the  attack  on  Lawrence  on  May  21st,  do  you  think  the  devastation  to  the  town 
was  preventable? 

2.  How  can  it  be  argued  that  the  events  in  Kansas  during  1856  represent  the  American  Civil  War  in 
microcosm? 
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14-7  A White  Southerner  Speaks  Out  Against  Slavery  (1857) 

In  1857,  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  a yeoman  farmer  from  Davie  County,  North  Carolina,  published  The 
Impending  Crisis  of  the  South.  Helper  condemned  slavery  not  on  humanitarian  or  moral  grounds,  but 
because  it  was  antagonistic  to  economic  progress.  Using  figures  from  the  1850  census.  Helper  asserted 
that  the  North  was  growing  faster  than  the  South  and  that  the  entire  political  economy  of  slavery  was 
responsible  for  the  South's  economic  stagnation.  He  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  non-slaveholders  to 
overthrow  the  South's  planter  elite.  During  the  1860  presidential  campaign,  the  Republican  Party  widely 
distributed  a condensed  version  of  the  book,  considering  it  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  propa- 
ganda against  slavery  ever  written.  Southerners,  however,  fearful  that  it  would  encourage  dissension  and 
violence,  burned  it. 

Source:  Hinton  R.  Helper,  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South:  How  to  Meet  it  (New  York:  A.  B.  Burdick, 

1860).  Scanned  and  proofed  by  T.  Lloyd  Benson,  Department  of  History,  Furman  University. 

http://history.furman.edu/~benson/docs/helper1860.htm 

WHY  THE  NORTH  HAS  SURPASSED  THE  SOUTH. 

. . .And  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  our  subject,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  mince  matters,  but  mean 
to  speak  plainly,  and  to  the  point,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  reservation,  or  secret  evasion  whatever.  The  son  of  a ven- 
erated parent,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  a considerate  and  merciful  slaveholder,  a native  of  the  South,  born  and  bred  in  North 
Carolina,  of  a family  whose  home  has  been  in  the  valley  of  the  Yadkin  for  nearly  a century  and  a half,  a Southerner  by 
instinct  and  by  all  the  influences  of  thought,  habits,  and  kindred,  and  with  the  desire  and  fixed  purpose  to  reside  permanently 
within  the  limits  of  the  South,  and  with  the  expectation  of  dying  there  also — we  feel  that  we  have  the  right  to  express  our 
opinion,  however  humble  or  unimportant  it  may  be,  on  any  and  every  question  that  affects  the  public  good;  and,  so  help  us 
God,  “sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,”  we  are  determined  to  exercise  that  right  with  manly  firmness,  and  without 
fear,  favor  or  affection. 

And  now  to  the  point.  In  our  opinion,  an  opinion  which  has  been  formed  from  data  obtained  by  assiduous 
researches,  and  comparisons,  from  laborious  investigation,  logical  reasoning,  and  earnest  reflection,  the  causes  which  have 
impeded  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  South,  which  have  dwindled  our  commerce,  and  other  similar  pursuits,  into  the 
most  contemptible  insignificance;  sunk  a large  majority  of  our  people  in  galling  poverty  and  ignorance,  rendered  a small 
minority  conceited  and  tyrannical,  and  driven  the  rest  away  from  their  homes;  entailed  upon  us  a humiliating  dependence 
on  the  Free  States;  disgraced  us  in  the  recesses  of  our  own  souls,  and  brought  us  under  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  all  civilized 
and  enlightened  nations — may  all  be  traced  to  one  common  source,  and  there  find  solution  in  the  most  hateful  and  horrible 
word,  that  was  ever  incorporated  into  the  vocabulary  of  human  economy — Slavery! 

Reared  amidst  the  institution  of  slavery,  believing  it  to  be  wrong  both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  and  having  seen 
and  felt  its  evil  influences  upon  individuals,  communities  and  states,  we  deem  it  a duty,  no  less  than  a privilege,  to  enter 
bur  protest  against  it,  and  to  use  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to  overturn  and  abolish  it!  Then  we  are  an  abolitionist?  Yes! 
not  merely  a freesoiler,  but  an  abolitionist,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  We  are  not  only  in  favor  of  keeping  slavery  out 
of  the  territories,  but,  carrying  our  opposition  to  the  institution  a step  further,  we  here  unhesitatingly  declare  ourselves  in 
favor  of  its  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition,  in  every  state  in  this  confederacy,  where  it  now  exists!  Patriotism 
makes  us  a freesoiler;  state  pride  makes  us  an  emancipationist;  a profound  sense  of  duty  to  the  South  makes  us  an  aboli- 
tionist; a reasonable  degree  of  fellow  feeling  for  the  negro,  makes  us  a colonizationist.  With  the  free  state  men  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  we  sympathize  with  all  our  heart.  We  love  the  whole  country,  the  great  family  of  states  and  territories,  one 
and  inseparable,  and  would  have  the  word  Liberty  engraved  as  an  appropriate  and  truthful  motto,  on  the  escutcheon  of 
every  member  of  the  confederacy.  We  love  freedom,  we  hate  slavery,  and  rather  than  give  up  the  one  or  submit  to  the  other, 
we  will  forfeit  the  pound  of  flesh  nearest  our  heart.  Is  this  sufficiently  explicit  and  categorical?  If  not,  we  hold  ourself  in 
readiness  at  all  times,  to  return  a prompt  reply  to  any  proper  question  that  may  be  propounded. 

Our  repugnance  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  springs  from  no  one-sided  idea,  or  sickly  sentimentality.  We  have  not 
been  hasty  in  making  up  our  mind  on  the  subject;  we  have  jumped  at  no  conclusions;  we  have  acted  with  perfect  calmness 
and  deliberation;  we  have  carefully  considered,  and  examined  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  institution,  and  have  also 
taken  into  account  the  probable  consequences  of  our  decision.  The  more  we  investigate  the  matter,  the  deeper  becomes  the 
conviction  that  we  are  right;  and  with  this  to  impel  and  sustain  us,  we  pursue  our  labor  with  love,  with  hope,  and  with  con- 
stantly renewing  vigor. 

That  we  shall  encounter  opposition  we  consider  as  certain;  perhaps  we  may  even  be  subjected  to  insult  and  vio- 
lence. From  the  conceited  and  cruel  oligarchy  of  the  South,  we  could  look  for  nothing  less.  But  we  shall  shrink  from  no 
responsibility,  and  do  nothing  unbecoming  a man;  we  know  how  to  repel  indignity,  and  if  assaulted,  shall  not  fail  to 
make  the  blow  recoil  upon  the  aggressor’s  head.  The  road  we  have  to  travel  may  be  a rough  one,  but  no  impediment  shall 
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cause  us  to  falter  in  our  course.  The  line  of  our  duty  is  clearly  defined,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  follow  it  faithfully,  or 
die  in  the  attempt. 

But,  thanks  to  heaven,  we  have  no  ominous  forebodings  of  the  result  of  the  contest  now  pending  between  Liberty 
and  Slavery  in  this  confederacy.  Though  neither  a prophet  nor  the  son  of  a prophet,  our  vision  is  sufficiently  penetrative 
to  divine  the  future  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  “peculiar  institution”  has  but  a short,  and,  as  heretofore,  inglorious 
existence  before  it.  Time,  the  righter  of  every  wrong,  is  ripening  events  for  the  desired  consummation  of  our  labors  and  the 
fulfillment  of  our  cherished  hopes.  Each  revolving  year  brings  nearer  the  inevitable  crisis.  The  sooner  it  comes  the  better; 
may  heaven,  through  our  humble  efforts,  hasten  its  advent. 

The  first  and  most  sacred  duty  of  every  Southerner,  who  has  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart,  is  to 
declare  himself  an  unqualified  and  uncompromising  abolitionist.  No  conditional  or  half-way  declaration  will  avail;  no  mere 
threatening  demonstration  will  succeed.  With  those  who  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  triumph  of  liberty  over 
slavery,  there  should  be  neither  evasion  vacillation,  nor  equivocation.  We  should  listen  to  no  modifying  terms  or  compromises 
that  may  be  proposed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  unprofitable  and  ungodly  institution.  Nothing  short  of  the  complete  abolition 
of  slavery  can  save  the  South  from  falling  into  the  vortex  of  utter  ruin.  Too  long  have  we  yielded  a submissive  obedience  to 
the  tyrannical  domination  of  an  inflated  oligarchy;  too  long  have  we  tolerated  their  arrogance  and  self-conceit;  too  long  have 
we  submitted  to  their  unjust  and  savage  exactions.  Let  us  now  wrest  from  them  the  sceptre  of  power,  establish  liberty  and  equal 
rights  throughout  the  land,  and  henceforth  and  forever  guard  our  legislative  halls  from  the  pollutions  and  usurpations  of  pro- 
slavery demagogues. 

It  is  against  slavery  on  the  whole,  and  against  slave-holders  as  a body,  that  we  wage  an  exterminating  war.  Those 
persons  who,  under  the  infamous  slave-laws  of  the  South — laws  which  have  been  correctly  spoken  of  as  a “disgrace  to  civ- 
ilization,” and  which  must  be  annulled  simultaneously  with  the  abolition  of  slavery — have  had  the  vile  institution  entailed 
on  them  contrary  to  their  wills,  are  virtually  on  our  side;  we  may,  therefore,  very  properly  strike  them  off  from  the  black 
list  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  slaveholders,  who,  as  a body,  have  shocked  the  civilized  world  with  their 
barbarous  conduct,  and  from  whose  conceited  and  presumptuous  ranks  are  selected  the  officers  who  do  all  the  legislation, 
town,  county,  state  and  national,  for  (against)  five  millions  of  poor  outraged  whites,  and  three  millions  of  enslaved  negroes. 

Non-slaveholders  of  the  South!  farmers,  mechanics  and  workingmen,  we  take  this  occasion  to  assure  you  that  the 
slaveholders,  the  arrogant  demagogues  whom  you  have  elected  to  offices  of  honor  and  profit,  have  hoodwinked  you,  tri- 
fled with  you,  and  used  you  as  mere  tools  for  the  consummation  of  their  wicked  designs.  They  have  purposely  kept  you 
in  ignorance,  and  have,  by  moulding  your  passions  and  prejudices  to  suit  themselves,  induced  you  to  act  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  your  dearest  rights  and  interests.  By  a system  of  the  grossest  subterfuge  and  misrepresentation,  and  in  order  to  avert, 
for  a season,  the  vengeance  that  will  most  assuredly  overtake  them  ere  long,  they  have  taught  you  to  hate  the  abolitionists, 
who  are  your  best  and  only  true  friends.  Now,  as  one  of  your  own  number,  we  appeal  to  you  to  join  us  in  our  patriotic 
endeavors  to  rescue  the  generous  soil  of  the  South  from  the  usurped  and  desolating  control  of  these  political  vampires.  Once 
and  forever,  at  least  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  the  infernal  question  of  slavery  must  be  disposed  of;  a speedy  and 
perfect  abolishment  of  the  whole  institution  is  the  true  policy  of  the  South — and  this  is  the  policy  which  we  propose  to 
pursue.  Will  you  aid  us,  will  you  assist  us,  will  you  be  freemen,  or  will  you  be  slaves?  These  are  questions  of  vital  impor- 
tance; weigh  them  well  in  your  minds,  come  to  a prudent  and  firm  decision,  and  hold  yourselves  in  readiness  to  act  in 
accordance  therewith.  You  must  either  be  for  us  or  against  us — anti-  slavery  or  pro-slavery;  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
occupy  a neutral  ground;  it  is  as  certain  as  fate  itself,  that  if  you  do  not  voluntarily  oppose  the  usurpations  and  outrages  of 
the  slavocrats,  they  will  force  you  into  involuntary  compliance  with  their  infamous  measures.  Consider  well  the  aggressive, 
fraudulent  and  despotic  power  which  they  have  exercised  in  the  affairs  of  Kansas;  and  remember  that,  if,  by  adhering  to 
erroneous  principles  of  neutrality  or  non-resistance,  you  allow  them  to  force  the  curse  of  slavery  on  that  vast  and  fertile 
field,  the  broad  area  of  all  the  surrounding  States  and  Territories — the  whole  nation,  in  fact — will  soon  fall  a prey  to  their 
diabolical  intrigues  and  machinations.  Thus,  if  you  are  not  vigilant,  will  they  take  advantage  of  your  neutrality,  and  make 
you  and  others  the  victims  of  their  inhuman  despotism.  Do  not  reserve  the  strength  of  your  arms  until  you  shall  have  been 
rendered  powerless  to  strike;  the  present  is  the  proper  time  for  action;  under  all  the  circumstances,  apathy  or  indifference 
is  a crime.  First  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  your  duty,  and  then,  without  a moment’s 
delay,  perform  it  in  good  faith.  To  facilitate  you  in  determining  what  considerations  of  right,  justice  and  humanity  require 
at  your  hands,  is  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  this  work;  and  we  shall  certainly  fail  in  our  desire  if  we  do  not  accomplish 
our  task  in  a manner  acceptable  to  God  and  advantageous  to  man.  . . 
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HOW  SLAVERY  CAN  BE  ABOLISHED. 


PRELIMINARY  to  our  elucidation  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  discreet,  fair  and  feasible  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  we  propose  to  offer  a few  additional  reasons  why  it  should  be  abolished  Among  the  thousand  and  one  arguments 
that  present  themselves  in  support  of  our  position — which,  before  we  part  with  the  reader,  we  shall  endeavor  to  define  so 
clearly,  that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  ultra  only  by  those  who  imperfectly  understand  it — is  the  influence  which  slavery 
invariably  exercises  in  depressing  the  value  of  real  estate  ; and  as  this  is  a matter  in  which  the  non-slaveholders  of  the 
South,  of  the  West,  and  of  the  Southwest,  are  most  deeply  interested,  we  shall  discuss  it  in  a sort  of  preamble  of  some 
length. 

The  oligarchs  say  we  cannot  abolish  slavery  without  infringing  on  the  right  of  property.  Again  we  tell  them  we  do 
not  recognize  property  in  man;  but  even  if  we  did,  and  if  we  were  to  inventory  the  negroes  at  quadruple,  the  value  of  their 
last  assessment,  still,  impelled  by  a sense  of  duty  to  others,  and  as  a matter  of  simple  justice  to  ourselves,  we,  the  non-slave- 
holders  of  the  South,  would  be  fully  warranted  in  emancipating  all  the  slaves  at  once,  and  that,  too,  without  any  compen- 
sation whatever  to  those  who  claim  to  be  their  absolute  masters  and  owners  We  will  explain.  In  1850,  the  average  value  per 
acre,  of  land  in  the  Northern  States  was  $28,07;  in  the  Northwestern  $11,39;  in  the  Southern  $5,34;  and  in  the  Southwestern 
$6,36.  Now,  in  consequence  of  numerous  natural  advantages,  among  which  maybe  enumerated  the  greater  mildness  of  cli- 
mate, richness  of  soil,  deposits  of  precious  metals,  abundance  and  spaciousness  of  harbors,  and  super  excellence  of  water- 
power, we  contend  that,  had  it  not  been  for  slavery,  the  average  value  of  land  in  all  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States, 
would  have  been  at  least  equal  to  the  average  value  of  the  same  in  the  Northern  States.  We  conclude,  therefore,  and  we  think 
the  conclusion  is  founded  on  principles  of  equity,  that  you,  the  slaveholders,  are  indebted  to  us,  the  non-slaveholders,  in  the 
sum  of  $22,13,  which  is  the  difference  between  $28,07  and  $5,34,  on  every  acre  of  Southern  soil  in  our  possession.  This 
claim  we  bring  against  you,  because  slavery,  which  has  inured  exclusively  to  your  own  benefit,  if,  indeed,  it  has  been  ben- 
eficial at  all,  has  shed  a blighting  influence  over  our  lands,  thereby  keeping  them  out  of  market,  and  damaging  every  acre 
to  the  amount  specified.  Sirs!  are  you  ready  to  settle  the  account?  Let  us  see  how  much  it  is.  There  are  in  the  fifteen  slave 
States,  346,048  slaveholders,  and  544,926,720  acres  of  land.  Now  the  object  is  to  ascertain  how  many  acres  are  owned  by 
slaveholders,  and  now  many  by  non-slaveholders.  Suppose  we  estimate  five  hundred  acres  as  the  average  landed  property 
of  each  slaveholder;  will  that  be  fair?  We  think  it  will,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  174,503  of  the  whole  number 
of  slaveholders  hold  less  than  five  slaves  each — 68,820  holding  only  one  each.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  slave- 
holders own  173,021,000  acres,  and  the  non-slaveholders  the  balance,  with  the  exception  of  about  40,000,000  of  acres, 
which  belong  to  the  General  Government.  The  case  may  be  stated  thus: 


Area  of  the  Slave  States 
Estimates: 

Acres  owned  by  slaveholders 
Acres  owned  by  the  government. 

Acres  owned  by  non-slaveholders 


644.926.720  acres. 

173.021.000 
40,000,000 

213.024.000 

331.902.720 


Now,  chevaliers  of  the  lash,  and  worshippers  of  slavery,  the  total  value  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  million  nine 
hundred  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  at  twenty-two  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  per  acre,  is 
seven  billion  five  hundred  and  forty-four  million  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars; and  this  is  our  account  against  you  on  a single  score.  Considering  how  your  villainous  institution  has  retarded  the 
development  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  how  it  has  stifled  the  aspirations  of  inventive  genius;  and, 
above  all,  how  it  has  barred  from  us  the  heaven-born  sweets  of  literature  and  religion — concernments  too  sacred  to  be  esti- 
mated in  a pecuniary  point  of  view — might  we  not,  with  perfect  justice  and  propriety,  duplicate  the  amount,  and  still  be 
accounted  modest  in  our  demands?  Fully  advised,  however,  of  your  indigent  circumstances,  we  feel  it  would  be  utterly  use- 
less to  call  on  you  for  the  whole  amount  that  is  due  us;  we  shall,  therefore,  in  your  behalf,  make  another  draft  on  the  fund 
of  non-slaveholding  generosity,  and  let  the  account,  meagre  as  it  is,  stand  as  above.  Though  we  have  given  you  all  the 
offices,  and  you  have  given  us  none  of  the  benefits  of  legislation;  though  we  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  South,  while 
you  were  either  lolling  in  your  piazzas,  or  playing  the  tory,  and  endeavoring  to  filch  from  us  our  birthright  of  freedom; 
though  you  have  absorbed  the  wealth  of  our  communities  in  sending  your  own  children  to  Northern  seminaries  and  col- 
leges, or  in  employing  Yankee  teachers  to  officiate  exclusively  in  your  own  families,  and  have  refused  to  us  the  limited 
privilege  of  common  schools;  though  you  have  scorned  to  patronize  our  mechanics  and  industrial  enterprises,  and  have 
passed  to  the  North  for  every  article  of  apparel,  utility,  and  adornment;  and  though  you  have  maltreated,  outraged  and 
defrauded  us  in  every  relation  of  life,  civil,  social,  and  political,  yet  we  are  willing  to  forgive  and  forget  you,  if  you  will 
but  do  us  justice  on  a single  count.  Of  you,  the  introducers,  aiders  and  abettors  of  slavery,  we  demand  indemnification  for 
the  damage  our  lands  have  sustained  on  account  thereof;  the  amount  of  that  damage  is  $7,544,148,825;  and  now.  Sirs,  we 
are  ready  to  receive  the  money,  and  if  it  is  perfectly  convenient  to  you,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  pay  it  in  specie!  It 
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will  not  avail  you.  Sirs,  to  parley  or  prevaricate.  We  must  have  a settlement.  Our  claim  is  just  and  overdue.  We  have 
already  indulged  you  too  long.  Your  criminal  extravagance  has  almost  ruined  us.  We  are  determined  that  you  shall  no 
longer  play  the  profligate,  and  fair  sumptuously  every  day  at  our  expense.  How  do  you  propose  to  settle?  Do  you  offer  us 
your  negroes  in  part  payment?  We  do  not  want  your  negroes.  We  would  not  have  all  of  them,  nor  any  number  of  them,  even 
as  a gift.  We  hold  ourselves  above  the  disreputable  and  iniquitous  practices  of  buying,  selling,  and  owning  slaves.  What  we 
demand  is  damages  in  money,  or  other  absolute  property,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pecuniary  losses  we  have  suffered  at  your 
hands.  You  value  your  negroes  at  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  propose  to  sell  them  to  us  for  that  sum;  we  should 
consider  ourselves  badly  cheated,  and  disgraced  for  all  time,  here  and  hereafter,  if  we  were  to  take  them  off  your  hands  at 
sixteen  farthings!  We  tell  you  emphatically,  we  are  firmly  resolved  never  to  degrade  ourselves  by  becoming  the  mercenary 
purchasers  or  proprietors  of  human  beings.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  them,  we  would  not  give  a handkerchief 
or  a tooth-pick  for  all  the  slaves  in  the  world.  But,  in  order  to  show  how  brazenly  absurd  are  the  howls  and  groans  which 
you  invariably  set  up  for  compensation,  whenever  we  speak  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  we  will  suppose  your  negroes  are 
worth  all  you  ask  for  them,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  secure  to  you  every  cent  of  the  sum  before  they  can  become  free — 
in  which  case,  our  accounts  would  stand  thus: 

Non-slaveholder’s  account 

against  Slaveholders  $7,544,148,825 

Slaveholder’s  account  against 

Non-slaveholders  1,600,000,000 

Balance  due  Non-slaveholders  $5,944,148,825 

Now,  Sirs,  we  ask  you  in  all  seriousness,  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  filched  from  us  nearly  five  times  the  amount 
of  the  assessed  value  of  your  slaves?  Why,  then,  do  you  still  clamor  for  more?  Is  it  your  purpose  to  make  the  game  per- 
petual? Think  you  that  we  will  ever  continue  to  bow  at  the  wave  of  your  wand,  that  we  will  bring  humanity  into  everlasting 
disgrace  by  licking  the  hand  that  smites  us,  and  that  with  us  there  is  no  point  beyond  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue?  Sirs,  if  these  be  your  thoughts,  you  are  laboring  under  a most  fatal  delusion.  You  can  goad  us  no  further;  you  shall 
oppress  us  no  longer;  heretofore,  earnestly  but  submissively,  we  have  asked  you  to  redress  the  more  atrocious  outrages 
which  you  have  perpetrated  against  us;  but  what  has  been  the  invariable  fate  of  our  petitions?  With  scarcely  a perusal,  with 
a degree  of  contempt  that  added  insult  to  injury,  you  have  laid  them  on  the  table,  and  from  thence  they  have  been  swept 
into  the  furnace  of  oblivion.  Henceforth,  Sirs,  we  are  demandants,  not  suppliants.  We  demand  our  rights,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  have  justice  peaceably  or  by  violence,  for  whatever  consequences 
may  follow,  we  are  determined  to  have  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Do  you  aspire  to  become  the  victims  of  white  non-slave- 
holding  vengeance  by  day,  and  of  barbarous  massacre  by  the  negroes  at  night?  Would  you  be  instrumental  in  bringing  upon 
yourselves,  your  wives,  and  your  children,  a fate  too  horrible  to  contemplate?  shall  history  cease  to  cite,  as  an  instance  of 
unexampled  cruelty,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  because  the  world — the  South — shall  have  furnished,  a more  direful 
scene  of  atrocity  and  carnage?  Sirs,  we  would  not  wantonly  pluck  a single  hair  from  your  heads;  but  we  have  endured  long, 
we  have  endured  much;  slaves  only  of  the  most  despicable  class  would  endure  more.  An  enumeration  or  classification  of 
all  the  abuses,  insults,  wrongs,  injuries,  usurpations,  and  oppressions,  to  which  you  have  subjected  us,  would  fill  a larger 
volume  than  this;  it  is  our  purpose,  therefore,  to  speak  only  of  those  that  affect  us  most  deeply.  Out  of  our  effects  you  have 
long  since  overpaid  yourselves  for  your  negroes;  and  now.  Sirs,  you  must  emancipate  them — speedily  emancipate  them,  or 
we  will  emancipate  them  for  you! 


1.  In  this  excerpt  from  The  Impending  Crisis,  what  does  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  suggest  is  the  duty  of 
"every  Southerner  who  has  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  country  at  heart"?  What  does  he  forecast 
as  the  course  of  events  for  those  who  follow  his  counsel? 

2.  What  do  you  think  the  Republicans  saw  in  Helper's  rhetoric  that  could  prove  useful  to  their  party's 
propaganda?  Could  not  Helper  be  easily  dismissed  by  his  detractors  as  a disenchanted  crank? 
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14-8  Dred  Scott  v.  Sanford  (1857) 

The  Dred  Scott  case  had  a dramatic  impact  on  the  sectional  divide  over  slavery  and  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions of  abolitionists.  The  decision  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  became  a figure  of  hatred  for  many, 
declared  that  ex-slave  Dred  Scott,  who  was  suing  for  Missouri  citizenship,  was  not  a recognized  citizen 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  case  had  direct  impact  on  the  several  of  the  compro- 
mises put  in  place  to  avoid  sectional  conflict  and  the  new  Republican  Party  viewed  it  as  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  them. 

The  Question  is  simply  this:  Can  a negro,  whose  ancestors  were  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  as  slaves,  become  a 
member  of  the  political  community  formed  and  brought  into  existence  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
become  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  immunities,  guarantied  [sic]  by  that  instrument  to  the  citizen?  One  of 
which  rights  is  the  privilege  of  suing  in  a court  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  constitution. 

. . . The  only  matter  in  issue  before  the  Court,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  descendants  of  such  slaves,  when  they 
shall  be  emancipated,  or  who  are  born  of  parents  who  had  become  free  before  their  birth,  are  citizens  of  a State,  in  the  sense 
which  the  word  citizen  is  used  in  the  Constitution.  . . . 

The  words  “people  of  the  United  States”  and  “citizens”  are  synonymous  terms.  . . . They  both  describe  the  polit- 
ical body  who,  according  to  our  republican  institutions,  form  the  sovereignty,  and  who  hold  the  power  and  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment through  their  representatives.  . . . The  question  before  us  is,  whether  the  class  of  persons  described  in  the  plea  in 
abatement  compose  a portion  of  this  people,  and  are  constituent  members  of  this  sovereignty?  We  think  they  are  not, 
under  the  word  “citizens”  in  the  Constitution,  and  can  therefore  claim  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 

that  instrument  provides  for  and  secures  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  at  that  time 
considered  as  a subordinate  and  inferior  class  of  beings,  who  had  been  subjugated 

by  the  dominant  race,  and  whether  emancipated  or  not,  yet  remained  subject  to  their  authority,  and  had  no  rights 
or  privileges  but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power  and  the  government  might  choose  to  grant  them.  . . . 

In  discussing  the  question,  we  must  not  confound  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  a State  may  confer  within  its  own 
limits,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  a member  of  the  Union.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  because  he  has  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a citizen  of  a State,  that  he  must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  . . . 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  legislation  and  histories  of  the  times,  and  the  language  used  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  show,  that  neither  the  class  of  persons  who  had  been  imported  as  slaves,  nor  their  descendants,  whether  they 
had  become  free  or  not,  were  then  acknowledged  as  a part  of  the  people,  nor  intended  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
used  in  that  memorable  instrument.  . . . 

They  had  for  more  than  a century  before  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to 
associate  with  the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  political  relations,  and  so  far  inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the 
white  man  was  bound  to  respect;  and  that  the  negro  might  justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit.  . . . 

. . . there  are  two  clauses  in  the  constitution  which  point  directly  and  specifically  to  the  negro  race  as  a separate 
class  of  persons,  and  show  clearly  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  a portion  of  the  people  or  citizens  of  the  government  then 
formed. 

. . . upon  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that,  upon  the  facts  stated.  . . , Dred 
Scott  was  not  a citizen  of  Missouri  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  not  entitled  as  such  to 
sue  in  its  courts.  . . . 


1.  Summarize  the  reasoning  behind  the  argument  that  former  slaves  are  not  "constituent  members  of 
this  sovereignty." 

2.  Identify  and  characterize  the  view  of  the  court  regarding  "the  class  of  persons  who  had  been 
imported  as  slaves"  and  their  descendants? 
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14-9  Abraham  Lincoln,  "A  House  Divided"  (1858) 

Considered  America's  greatest  president,  Lincoln  was  a little  know  politician  and  lawyer  from  Illinois 
when  he  entered  into  his  famous  debates  with  Stephen  Douglas.  He  was  the  first  of  the  new  Republicans 
to  be  elected  President  which  event  precipitated  the  Southern  secession  movement.  A moderate  on  the 
slavery  question,  Lincoln  argued  against  western  expansion  of  slavery  but  sought  to  leave  it  alone  where 
it  already  existed.  He  insisted  that  the  Civil  War  was  a war  to  preserve  the  union  but  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation  changed  that  for  many  into  a moral  war  against  slavery.  A master  at  political  oratory,  Lin- 
coln is  famous  for  many  speeches  and  phrases  which  defined  the  issues  so  dramatically.  One  is  repro- 
duced here  in  "A  house  Divided" 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object,  and  confident  promise,  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased  but  has  constantly  aug- 
mented. In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  “A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.”  I believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half-slave  and  half-free.  I do  not  expect  the  Union  to 
be  dissolved-I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall-but  I do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all 
the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well  as  new-North  as  well  as  South. 


1.  What  is  Lincoln's  view  of  America's  options  as  it  deals  with  slavery?  Compare/Contrast  his 
perspective  with  the  secession  of  the  South. 

2.  How  do  Lincoln's  attitudes  and  actions  just  before  and  just  after  his  inaugeration  compare  or 
contrast  with  his  resolve  that  America  could  not  exist  as  "a  house  divided"  and  with  his  desire  to 
keep  the  Union  together? 
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15-1  Jefferson  Davis,  Address  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  (1861) 

Jefferson  Davis  had  a long  and  varied  career  before  reluctantly  becoming  the  first  and  only  President  of 
the  Confederacy.  A West  Point  graduate,  he  was  a congressman  before  becoming  a hero  in  the  Mexican 
War.  That  success  led  to  his  appointment  as  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Davis  later  became 
a very  able  Secretary  of  War  in  the  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce.  He  later  returned  to  the  Senate 
where  he  was  a supporter  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  Though  he  sought  to  avoid  secession,  when  it 
happened  he  resigned  from  the  Senate  and  was  made  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  In  this  document  Davis  justifies  the  Confederacy  on  historical  and  constitutional  grounds. 

The  declaration  of  war  made  against  this  Confederacy  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
proclamation  issued  on  the  15th  day  of  the  present  month,  rendered  it  necessary,  in  my  judgment,  that  you  should  convene 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  to  devise  the  measures  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The  occasion  is  indeed 
an  extraordinary  one.  It  justifies  me  in  a brief  review  of  the  relations  heretofore  existing  between  us  and  the  States  which 
now  unite  in  warfare  against  us  and  in  a succinct  statement  of  the  events  which  have  resulted  in  this  warfare,  to  the  end 
that  mankind  may  pass  intelligent  and  impartial  judgment  on  its  motives  and  objects.  During  the  war  waged  against  Great 
Britain  by  her  colonies  on  this  continent  a common  danger  impelled  them  to  a close  alliance  and  to  the  formation  of  a Con- 
federation, by  the  terms  of  which  the  colonies,  styling  themselves  States,  entered  “ severally  into  a firm  league  of  friend- 
ship with  each  other  for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding 
themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  reli- 
gion, sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense  whatever.”  In  order  to  guard  against  any  misconstruction  of  their  compact, 
the  several  States  made  explicit  declaration  in  a distinct  article-that  “ each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled.”  . . . 

Strange,  indeed,  must  it  appear  to  the  impartial  observer,  but  it  is  none  the  less  tme  that  all  these  carefully  worded 
clauses  proved  unavailing  to  prevent  the  rise  and  growth  in  the  Northern  States  of  a political  school  which  has  persistently 
claimed  that  the  government  thus  formed  was  not  a compact  between  States,  but  was  in  effect  a national  government,  set 
up  above  and  over  the  States.  An  organization  created  by  the  States  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence 
against  foreign  aggression,  has  been  gradually  perverted  into  a machine  for  their  control  in  their  domestic  affairs.  The 
creature  has  been  exalted  above  its  creators',  the  principles  have  been  made  subordinate  to  the  agent  appointed  by  them- 
selves. The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  almost  exclusive  occupation  was  agriculture,  early  perceived  a tendency 
in  the  Northern  States  to  render  the  common  government  subservient  to  their  own  purposes  by  imposing  burdens  on  com- 
merce as  a protection  to  their  manufacturing  and  shipping  interests.  Long  and  angry  controversies  grew  out  of  these 
attempts,  often  successful,  to  benefit  one  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  And  the  danger  of  disruption 
arising  from  this  cause  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Northern  population  was  increasing,  by  immigration  and  other 
causes,  in  a greater  ratio  than  the  population  of  the  South.  By  degrees,  as  the  Northern  States  gained  preponderance  in  the 
National  Congress,  self-interest  taught  their  people  to  yield  ready  assent  to  any  plausible  advocacy  of  their  right  as  a 
majority  to  govern  the  minority  without  control.  They  learned  to  listen  with  impatience  of  their  will,  and  so  utterly  have 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  been  corrupted  in  the  Northern  mind  that,  in  the  inaugural  address  delivered  by  President 
Lincoln  in  March  last,  he  asserts  as  an  axiom,  which  he  plainly  deems  to  be  undeniable,  that  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  in  all  cases  the  majority  shall  govern;  and  in  another  memorable  instance  the  same  Chief  Magistrate  did 
not  hesitate  to  liken  the  relations  between  a State  and  the  United  States  to  those  which  exist  between  a county  and  the  State 
in  which  it  is  situated  and  by  which  it  was  created.  This  is  the  lamentable  and  fundamental  error  on  which  rests  the  policy 
that  has  culminated  in  his  declaration  of  war  against  these  Confederate  States.  In  addition  to  the  long-continued  and  deep- 
seated  resentment  felt  by  the  Southern  States  at  the  persistent  abuse  of  the  powers  they  had  delegated  to  the  Congress,  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  manufacturing  and  shipping  classes  of  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  there  has  existed 
for  nearly  half  a century  another  subject  of  discord,  involving  interests  of  such  transcendent  magnitude  as  at  all  times  to 
create  the  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  devoted  lovers  of  the  Union  that  its  permanence  was  impossible.  When  the 
several  States  delegated  certain  powers  to  the  United  States  Congress,  a large  portion  of  the  laboring  population  consisted 
of  African  slaves  imported  into  the  colonies  by  the  mother  country.  In  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  States  negro  slavery 
existed,  and  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  was  protected  by  law.  This  property  was  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  against  its  loss  by  the  escape  of  the  slave.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  by  further  importation 
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from  Africa  was  also  secured  by  a clause  forbidding  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  anterior  to  a certain  date,  and  in 
no  clause  can  there  be  found  any  delegation  of  power  to  the  Congress  authorizing  it  in  any  manner  to  legislate  to  the  prej- 
udice, detriment,  or  discouragement  of  the  owners  of  that  species  of  property,  or  excluding  it  from  the  protection  of  the 
Government. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Northern  States  soon  proved  unpropitious  to  the  continuance  of  slave  labor,  whilst  the 
converse  was  the  case  at  the  South.  Under  the  unrestricted  free  intercourse  between  two  sections,  the  Northern  States  con- 
sulted their  own  interests  by  selling  their  slaves  to  the  South  and  prohibiting  slavery  within  their  limits.  The  South  were 
willing  purchasers  of  a property  suitable  to  their  wants,  and  paid  the  price  of  the  acquisition  without  harboring  a suspicion 
that  their  quiet  possession  was  to  be  disturbed  by  those  who  were  inhibited  not  only  by  want  of  constitutional  authority,  but 
by  good  faith  as  vendors,  from  disquieting  a title  emanating  from  themselves.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Northern  States  that 
prohibited  African  slavery  within  their  limits  had  reached  a number  sufficient  to  give  their  representation  a controlling  voice 
in  the  Congress,  a persistent  and  organized  system  of  hostile  measures  against  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States  was  inaugurated  and  gradually  extended.  A continuous  series  of  measures  was  devised  and  prosecuted  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  insecure  the  tenure  of  property  in  slaves.  Fanatical  organizations,  supplied  with  money  by  vol- 
untary subscriptions,  were  assiduously  engaged  in  exciting  amongst  the  slaves  a spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt;  means 
were  furnished  for  their  escape  from  their  owners,  and  agents  secretly  employed  to  entice  them  to  abscond;  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  their  rendition  to  their  owners  was  first  evaded,  then  openly  denounced  as  a violation  of  conscientious 
obligation  and  religious  duty;  men  were  taught  that  it  was  a merit  to  elude,  disobey,  and  violently  oppose  the  execution  of 
the  laws  enacted  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  promise  contained  in  the  constitutional  compact;  owners  of  slaves  were 
mobbed  and  even  murdered  in  open  day  solely  for  applying  to  a magistrate  for  the  arrest  of  a fugitive  slave;  the  dogmas 
of  these  voluntary  organizations  soon  obtained  control  of  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  the  Northern  States,  and  laws  were 
passed  providing  for  the  punishment,  by  ruinous  fines  and  long-continued  imprisonment  in  jails  and  penitentiaries,  of  cit- 
izens of  the  Southern  States  who  should  dare  to  ask  aid  of  the  officers  of  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  their  property. 
Emboldened  by  success,  the  theater  of  agitation  and  aggression  against  the  clearly  expressed  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Southern  States  was  transferred  to  the  Congress;  Senators  and  Representatives  were  sent  to  the  common  councils  of  the 
nation,  whose  chief  title  to  this  distinction  consisted  in  the  display  of  a spirit  of  ultra  fanaticism,  and  whose  business  was 
not  “to  promote  the  general  welfare  or  insure  domestic  tranquility,”  but  to  awaken  the  bitterest  hatred  against  the  citizens 
of  sister  States  by  violent  denunciation  of  their  institutions;  the  transaction  of  public  affairs  was  impeded  by  repeated 
efforts  to  usurp  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  the  security  of  property  in  slaves, 
and  reducing  those  States  which  held  slaves  to  a condition  of  inferiority.  Finally  a great  party  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  administration  of  the  Government,  with  the  avowed  object  of  using  its  power  for  the  total  exclusion 
of  the  slave  States  from  all  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  public  domain  acquired  by  all  the  States  in  common,  whether 
by  conquest  or  purchase;  of  surrounding  them  entirely  by  States  in  which  slavery  should  be  prohibited;  of  thus  rendering 
the  property  in  slaves  so  insecure  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless,  and  thereby  annihilating  in  effect  property  worth  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars.  This  party,  thus  organized,  succeeded  in  the  month  of  November  last  in  the  election  of  its  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 


1.  Summarize  Davis'  argument  regarding  the  rights  of  states  and  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as 
they  pertain  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  North.  Explain  the  "fundamental  error"  that  has 
resulted  in  the  war  Davis  is  now  confronted  with. 

2.  What  actions  have  been  taken  by  the  North  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  successful  existence  of 
the  southern  states  according  to  Davis? 

3.  Summarize  Davis'  point  of  view  on  the  causes  of  the  civil  war?  What  factors  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  South's  need  to  defend  itself? 
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15-2  The  "Cornerstone  Speech"  (1861) 

On  March  21,  1861,  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,  vice  president  of  the  newly  established  Confederate 
States  of  America,  stood  before  an  overflowing  crowd  at  the  Athenaeum  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  deliv- 
ered a speech  outlining  what  he  believed  was  the  great  principle  upon  which  the  new  government  was  cre- 
ated. Stephens,  an  erstwhile  lawyer  and  congressman  from  Crawfordville,  was  originally  opposed  to 
secession,  but  chose  to  remain  with  his  state  when  it  left  the  Union  in  January  1861.  Elected  vice-president 
of  the  Confederacy  in  February,  Stephens  remained  estranged  from  President  Jefferson  Davis  through 
much  of  the  war — partly  as  a result  of  the  following  speech.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  political  service 
in  his  native  Georgia  and  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Georgia  in 
1882  and  died  in  office.  The  "Cornerstone  Speech"  was  delivered  extemporaneously  and  no  official  printed 
version  exists.  The  text  below  was  taken  from  a newspaper  article  in  the  Savannah  Republican. 

Source:  Henry  Cleveland,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  Public  and  Private:  With  Letters  and  Speeches,  Before, 

During,  and  Since  the  War,  Philadelphia,  1886,  pp.  717-729. 

http://www.geocities.com/CollegePark/Quad/6460/doct/861crnrstn.html 

Savannah,  Georgia 
March  21,  1861 

I was  remarking,  that  we  are  passing  through  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Seven 
States  have  within  the  last  three  months  thrown  off  an  old  government  and  formed  a new.  This  revolution  has  been  signally 
marked,  up  to  this  time,  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a single  drop  of  blood.  [Applause.] 

....  But  not  to  be  tedious  in  enumerating  the  numerous  changes  for  the  better,  allow  me  to  allude  to  one  other — 
though  last,  not  least.  The  new  constitution  has  put  at  rest,  forever,  all  the  agitating  questions  relating  to  our  peculiar  insti- 
tution— African  slavery  as  it  exists  amongst  us — the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civilization.  This  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution.  Jefferson  in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  the  “rock 
upon  which  the  old  Union  would  split.”  He  was  right.  What  was  conjecture  with  him,  is  now  a realized  fact.  But  whether 
he  fully  comprehended  the  great  truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and  stands,  may  be  doubted.  The  prevailing  ideas  enter- 
tained by  him  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  constitution,  were  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politically. 
It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with,  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  was  that,  somehow  or 
other  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  institution  would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not  incorporated  in 
the  constitution,  was  the  prevailing  idea  at  that  time.  The  constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee  to  the 
institution  while  it  should  last,  and  hence  no  argument  can  be  justly  urged  against  the  constitutional  guarantees  thus 
secured,  because  of  the  common  sentiment  of  the  day.  Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally  wrong.  They  rested 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races.  This  was  an  error.  It  was  a sandy  foundation,  and  the  government  built  upon 
it  fell  when  the  “storm  came  and  the  wind  blew.” 

Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  idea;  its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon 
the  great  truth,  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man;  that  slavery — subordination  to  the  superior  race — is  his  nat- 
ural and  normal  condition.  [Applause.]  This,  our  new  government,  is  the  first,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this 
great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the  process  of  its  development,  like  all  other 
truths  in  the  various  departments  of  science.  It  has  been  so  even  amongst  us.  Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  recollect 
well,  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted,  even  within  their  day.  The  errors  of  the  past  generation  still  clung  to  many 
as  late  as  twenty  years  ago.  Those  at  the  North,  who  still  cling  to  these  errors,  with  a zeal  above  knowledge,  we  justly 
denominate  fanatics.  All  fanaticism  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the  mind — from  a defect  in  reasoning.  It  is  a species  of 
insanity.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  insanity,  in  many  instances,  is  forming  correct  conclusions  from  fan- 
cied or  erroneous  premises;  so  with  the  anti-slavery  fanatics;  their  conclusions  are  right  if  their  premises  were.  They 
assume  that  the  negro  is  equal,  and  hence  conclude  that  he  is  entitled  to  equal  privileges  and  rights  with  the  white  man.  If 
their  premises  were  correct,  their  conclusions  would  be  logical  and  just — but  their  premise  being  wrong,  their  whole  argu- 
ment fails.  I recollect  once  of  having  heard  a gentleman  from  one  of  the  northern  States,  of  great  power  and  ability, 
announce  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  imposing  effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  compelled,  ultimately,  to 
yield  upon  this  subject  of  slavery,  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a principle  in  politics,  as  it  was  in 
physics  or  mechanics.  That  the  principle  would  ultimately  prevail.  That  we,  in  maintaining  slavery  as  it  exists  with  us,  were 
warring  against  a principle,  a principle  founded  in  nature,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  men.  The  reply  I made  to  him  was, 
that  upon  his  own  grounds,  we  should,  ultimately,  succeed,  and  that  he  and  his  associates,  in  this  crusade  against  our  insti- 
tutions, would  ultimately  fail.  The  truth  announced,  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a principle  in  pol- 
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itics  as  it  was  in  physics  and  mechanics,  I admitted;  but  told  him  that  it  was  he,  and  those  acting  with  him,  who  were  war- 
ring against  a principle.  They  were  attempting  to  make  things  equal  which  the  Creator  had  made  unequal. 

In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been  on  our  side,  complete  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  It  is  upon  this,  as  I have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly  planted;  and  I cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  a full  recognition  of  this  principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlightened  world. 

As  I have  stated,  the  truth  of  this  principle  may  be  slow  in  development,  as  all  truths  are  and  ever  have  been,  in 
the  various  branches  of  science.  It  was  so  with  the  principles  announced  by  Galileo — it  was  so  with  Adam  Smith  and  his 
principles  of  political  economy.  It  was  so  with  Harvey,  and  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  stated  that  not 
a single  one  of  the  medical  profession,  living  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  truths  made  by  him,  admitted  them. 
Now,  they  are  universally  acknowledged.  May  we  not,  therefore,  look  with  confidence  to  the  ultimate  universal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  truths  upon  which  our  system  rests?  It  is  the  first  government  ever  instituted  upon  the  principles  in  strict 
conformity  to  nature,  and  the  ordination  of  Providence,  in  furnishing  the  materials  of  human  society.  Many  governments 
have  been  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  subordination  and  serfdom  of  certain  classes  of  the  same  race;  such  were  and 
are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Our  system  commits  no  such  violation  of  nature’s  laws.  With  us,  all  of  the  white  race, 
however  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Not  so  with  the  negro.  Subordination  is  his  place.  He, 
by  nature,  or  by  the  curse  against  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that  condition  which  he  occupies  in  our  system.  The  architect,  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  lays  the  foundation  with  the  proper  material — the  granite;  then  comes  the  brick  or  the  marble. 
The  substratum  of  our  society  is  made  of  the  material  fitted  by  nature  for  it,  and  by  experience  we  know  that  it  is  best,  not 
only  for  the  superior,  but  for  the  inferior  race,  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is,  indeed,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  of  the  Cre- 
ator. It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  of  his  ordinances,  or  to  question  them.  For  his  own  purposes,  he  has  made 
one  race  to  differ  from  another,  as  he  has  made  “one  star  to  differ  from  another  star  in  glory.” 

The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best  attained  when  there  is  conformity  to  his  laws  and  decrees,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  governments  as  well  as  in  all  things  else.  Our  confederacy  is  founded  upon  principles  in  strict  conformity  with  these 
laws.  This  stone  which  was  rejected  by  the  first  builders  “is  become  the  chief  of  the  corner” — the  real  “corner-stone” — in 
our  new  edifice.  [Applause.] 

I have  been  asked,  what  of  the  future?  It  has  been  apprehended  by  some  that  we  would  have  arrayed  against  us 
the  civilized  world.  I care  not  who  or  how  many  they  may  be  against  us,  when  we  stand  upon  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  the  principles  for  which  we  contend,  we  are  obliged  to,  and  must  triumph.  [Immense 
applause.] 

Thousands  of  people  who  begin  to  understand  these  truths  are  not  yet  completely  out  of  the  shell;  they  do  not  see 
them  in  their  length  and  breadth.  We  hear  much  of  the  civilization  and  Christianization  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa.  In 
my  judgment,  those  ends  will  never  be  attained,  but  by  first  teaching  them  the  lesson  taught  to  Adam,  that  “in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  he  should  eat  his  bread,”  [applause,]  and  teaching  them  to  work,  and  feed,  and  clothe  themselves. 

....  Thus  far  we  have  seen  none  of  those  incidents  which  usually  attend  revolutions.  No  such  material  as  such 
convulsions  usually  throw  up  has  been  seen.  Wisdom,  prudence,  and  patriotism,  have  marked  every  step  of  our  progress 
thus  far.  This  augurs  well  for  the  future,  and  it  is  a matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  me,  that  I am  enabled  to  make  the  dec- 
laration. Of  the  men  I met  in  the  Congress  at  Montgomery,  I may  be  pardoned  for  saying  this,  an  abler,  wiser,  a more  con- 
servative, deliberate,  determined,  resolute,  and  patriotic  body  of  men,  I never  met  in  my  life.  [Great  applause.]  Their  works 
speak  for  them;  the  provisional  government  speaks  for  them;  the  constitution  of  the  permanent  government  will  be  a 
lasting  monument  of  their  worth,  merit,  and  statesmanship.  [Applause.] 

....  Our  growth,  by  accessions  from  other  States,  will  depend  greatly  upon  whether  we  present  to  the  world,  as  I 
trust  we  shall,  a better  government  than  that  to  which  neighboring  States  belong.  If  we  do  this.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas  cannot  hesitate  long;  neither  can  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  They  will  necessarily  gravitate  to  us  by  an 
imperious  law.  We  made  ample  provision  in  our  constitution  for  the  admission  of  other  States;  it  is  more  guarded,  and 
wisely  so,  I think,  than  the  old  constitution  on  the  same  subject,  but  not  too  guarded  to  receive  them  as  fast  as  it  may  be 
proper.  Looking  to  the  distant  future,  and,  perhaps,  not  very  far  distant  either,  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility,  and 
even  probability,  that  all  the  great  States  of  the  north-west  will  gravitate  this  way,  as  well  as  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  etc.  Should  they  do  so,  our  doors  are  wide  enough  to  receive  them,  but  not  until  they  are  ready  to  assimilate  with 
us  in  principle. 

The  process  of  disintegration  in  the  old  Union  may  be  expected  to  go  on  with  almost  absolute  certainty  if  we 
pursue  the  right  course.  We  are  now  the  nucleus  of  a growing  power  which,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  our  destiny,  and 
high  mission,  will  become  the  controlling  power  on  this  continent.  To  what  extent  accessions  will  go  on  in  the  process  of 
time,  or  where  it  will  end,  the  future  will  determine.  So  far  as  it  concerns  States  of  the  old  Union,  this  process  will  be  upon 
no  such  principles  of  reconstruction  as  now  spoken  of,  but  upon  reorganization  and  new  assimilation.  [Loud  applause.]  Such 
are  some  of  the  glimpses  of  the  future  as  I catch  them. 
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....  As  to  whether  we  shall  have  war  with  our  late  confederates,  or  whether  all  matters  of  differences  between  us 
shall  be  amicably  settled,  I can  only  say  that  the  prospect  for  a peaceful  adjustment  is  better,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  than 
it  has  been. 

The  prospect  of  war  is,  at  least,  not  so  threatening  as  it  has  been.  The  idea  of  coercion,  shadowed  forth  in 
President  Lincoln’s  inaugural,  seems  not  to  be  followed  up  thus  far  so  vigorously  as  was  expected.  Fort  Sumter,  it  is 
believed,  will  soon  be  evacuated.  What  course  will  be  pursued  toward  Fort  Pickens,  and  the  other  forts  on  the  gulf,  is 
not  so  well  understood.  It  is  to  be  greatly  desired  that  all  of  them  should  be  surrendered.  Our  object  is  peace,  not  only 
with  the  North,  but  with  the  world.  All  matters  relating  to  the  public  property,  public  liabilities  of  the  Union  when  we 
were  members  of  it,  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  adjust  and  settle  upon  the  principles  of  right,  equity,  and  good  faith. 
War  can  be  of  no  more  benefit  to  the  North  than  to  us.  Whether  the  intention  of  evacuating  Fort  Sumter  is  to  be  received 
as  an  evidence  of  a desire  for  a peaceful  solution  of  our  difficulties  with  the  United  States,  or  the  result  of  necessity,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say.  I would  fain  hope  the  former.  Rumors  are  afloat,  however,  that  it  is  the  result  of  necessity.  All 
I can  say  to  you,  therefore,  on  that  point  is,  keep  your  armor  bright  and  your  powder  dry.  [Enthusiastic  cheering.] 

The  surest  way  to  secure  peace,  is  to  show  your  ability  to  maintain  your  rights.  The  principles  and  position  of  the 
present  administration  of  the  United  States — the  Republican  party — present  some  puzzling  questions.  While  it  is  a fixed 
principle  with  them  never  to  allow  the  increase  of  a foot  of  slave  territory,  they  seem  to  be  equally  determined  not  to  part 
with  an  inch  “of  the  accursed  soil.”  Notwithstanding  their  clamor  against  the  institution,  they  seemed  to  be  equally  opposed 
to  getting  more,  or  letting  go  what  they  have  got.  They  were  ready  to  fight  on  the  accession  of  Texas,  and  are  equally  ready 
to  fight  now  on  her  secession.  Why  is  this?  How  can  this  strange  paradox  be  accounted  for?  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
rational  solution — and  that  is,  notwithstanding  their  professions  of  humanity,  they  are  disinclined  to  give  up  the  benefits 
they  derive  from  slave  labor.  Their  philanthropy  yields  to  their  interest.  The  idea  of  enforcing  the  laws,  has  but  one  object, 
and  that  is  a collection  of  the  taxes,  raised  by  slave  labor  to  swell  the  fund,  necessary  to  meet  their  heavy  appropriations. 
The  spoils  is  what  they  are  after — though  they  come  from  the  labor  of  the  slave.  . . . [Continued  applause] 


1.  According  to  Vice  President  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  what  was  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Confederacy?  What  other  explanations  (cornerstones)  might  have  been  articulated  by  Confederate 
politicians  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  nation? 

2.  President  Jefferson  Davis  was  greatly  disturbed  by  Stephens's  remarks,  even  though  the  two  men 
shared  basically  the  same  beliefs.  Why  do  you  think  this  was  so?  How  had  Stephens  shifted  the 
focus  of  the  political  debate  over  the  "creed"  of  the  Confederacy? 
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15-3  Mary  Boykin  Chesnut,  A Confederate  Lady's  Diary  (1861) 

Born  into  the  political  and  social  elite  of  southern  society,  Chesnut  was  the  daughter  of  a Senator  and 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  She  married  James  Chesnut,  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  in  the  state  and 
soon  to  be  Senator.  After  secession,  he  became  a confederate  congressman  and  later  aide  to  Jefferson 
Davis.  Mary  Chesnut's  house  became  a salon  for  leading  members  of  Confederate  society.  During  the 
war,  Chesnut  kept  a diary  that  became  famous  for  its  portrayal  of  the  Confederacy.  This  selection  reveals 
the  ambivalence  that  many  in  the  South  had  towards  slavery. 

I wonder  if  it  be  a sin  to  think  slavery  a curse  to  any  land.  Sumner  said  not  one  word  of  this  hated  institution  which  is  not 
true.  Men  & women  are  punished  when  their  masters  & mistresses  are  brutes  & not  when  they  do  wrong-&  then  we  live 
surrounded  by  prostitutes.  An  abandoned  woman  is  sent  out  of  any  decent  house  elsewhere.  Who  thinks  any  worse  of  a 
Negro  or  Mulatto  woman  for  being  a thing  we  can’t  name.  God  forgive  us,  but  ours  is  a monstrous  system  & wrong  & iniq- 
uity. Perhaps  the  rest  of  the  world  is  as  bad.  This  is  only  what  I see:  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  our  men  live  all  in  one  house 
with  their  wives  & their  concubines,  & the  Mulattos  one  sees  in  every  family  exactly  resemble  the  white  children-&  every 
lady  tells  you  who  is  the  father  of  all  the  Mulatto  children  in  everybody’s  household,  but  those  in  her  own,  she  seems  to 
think  drop  from  the  clouds  or  pretends  so  to  think-.  Good  women  we  have,  but  they  talk  of  nastiness  tho  they  never  do 
wrong;  they  talk  day  & night  of  -.  My  disgust  sometimes  is  boiling  over-but  they  are,  I believe,  in  conduct  the  purest 
women  God  ever  made.  Thank  God  for  my  country women-alas  for  the  men!  No  worse  than  men  everywhere,  but  the 
lower  their  mistresses,  the  more  degraded  they  must  be. 

My  mother-in-law  told  me  when  I was  first  married  not  to  send  my  female  servants  in  the  street  on  errands.  They 
were  there  tempted,  led  astray-&  then  she  said  placidly,  “So  they  told  me  when  I came  here-&  I was  very  particular,  but 
you  see  with  what  result.”  Mr.  Harris  said  it  was  so  patriarchal.  So  it  is-flocks  & herds  & slaves-&  wife  Leah  does  not  suf- 
fice. Rachel  must  be  added,  if  not  married  & all  the  time  they  seem  to  think  themselves  patterns-models  of  husbands  & 
fathers. 

Mrs.  Davis  told  me  “everybody  described  my  husband’s  father  as  an  odd  character,  a Millionaire  who  did  nothing 
for  his  son  whatever,  left  him  to  struggle  with  poverty,”  &c.  I replied,  “Mr.  Chesnut  Senior  thinks  himself  the  best  of 
fathers-&  his  son  thinks  likewise.  I have  nothing  to  say-but  it  is  true,  he  has  no  money  but  what  he  makes  as  a lawyer,” 
&c.  Again  I say,  my  countrywomen  are  as  pure  as  angels-tho  surrounded  by  another  race  who  are-the  social  evil! 


1.  What  are  Chesnut's  sentiments  and  chief  concerns  in  this  account?  In  what  ways  does  this  diary 
entry  reveal  a "pre-war"  sense  of  awareness?  In  other  words,  identify  the  events  and  thoughts  that 
make  up  this  entry?  How  might  these  concerns  change  in  the  coming  months? 
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15-4  Why  They  Fought  (1861) 

Samuel  Storrow  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  24,  1843.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Samuel 
was  seventeen  years  old  and  in  college.  Although  desiring  to  join  the  army,  his  wish  met  with  objections 
from  his  parents,  who  considered  him  too  young  for  military  service.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  Storrow 
was  forced  to  obtain  a leave  of  absence  from  college  to  recover  from  an  eye  infection  and  sailed  for  the 
Azores.  He  found,  on  his  return,  that  his  father  was  in  Europe,  and  that  his  elder  brother,  Charles,  had 
just  entered  the  army  with  a commission  as  captain  in  the  Forty-Fourth  Massachusetts — then  mustering 
for  immediate  service.  Samuel  returned  to  college,  but  immediately  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
father  to  ask  his  permission  to  join  the  regiment. 

Captain  George  E.  Pickett  was  stationed  at  Fort  Bellingham  on  Puget  Sound  in  the  northwest  when 
the  news  came  about  his  native  Virginia's  secession  from  the  Union.  Faced  with  the  need  to  make  a quick 
decision  about  his  future,  Pickett's  destiny  was  determined  by  his  notion  of  loyalty.  Writing  to  his  fiance, 
Sally  Corbell,  the  future  Confederate  general  explained  his  decision  to  resign  his  commission  and  cast  his 
lot  with  the  Confederacy.  Pickett  would  later  participate  in  the  fateful  charge  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  that 
today  bears  his  name. 

Source:  Harvard  Memorial  Biographies 

http://www.geocities.com/Pentagon/2126/hmb.storrow.html 

George  Edward  Pickett,  The  Heart  of  a Soldier,  As  Revealed  in  the  Intimate  Letters  of  Gent  George  E.  Pickett 

C.S.A.:  Electronic  Edition. 

http://docsouth.unc.edU/pickett/pickett.html#pick33 

As  soon  as  I landed  I heard  of  the  formation  of  the  44th,  and  Charles’s  commission.  I at  once  wished  to  join  this;  but  mother 
and  Charles  both  opposed  it,  saying  that  it  was  your  intention  and  desire  that  I should  rejoin  my  Class  at  once,  and  expressed 
themselves  so  strongly  against  my  enlisting,  that  on  the  following  Monday  I went  to  Cambridge,  and  resumed  my  studies  with 
what  zeal  I could.  . . .The  excitement  and  intensity  of  feeling,  the  daily  agony  of  doubt  and  suspense,  is  a thing  scarcely  to  be 
appreciated  in  full  by  one  who  was  not  here  at  the  time,  and  who  did  not  pass  through  it.  I assure  you,  my  dear  father,  I know 
nothing  in  the  course  of  my  life  which  has  caused  me  such  deep  and  serious  thought  as  this  trying  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
nation.  What  is  the  worth  of  this  man’s  life  or  of  that  man’s  education,  if  this  great  and  glorious  fabric  of  our  Union,  raised  with 
such  toil  and  labor  by  our  forefathers,  and  transmitted  to  us  in  value  increased  tenfold,  is  to  be  shattered  to  pieces  by  traitorous 
hands,  and  allowed  to  fall  crumbling  into  the  dust?  If  our  country  and  our  nationality  is  to  perish,  better  that  we  should  all  perish 
with  it,  and  not  survive  to  see  it  a laughing-stock  for  all  posterity  to  be  pointed  at  as  the  unsuccessful  trial  of  republicanism.  It 
seems  to  me  the  part  of  a coward  to  stay  at  home  and  allow  others  to  fight  my  battles  and  incur  dangers  for  me.  What  shame, 
what  mortification  would  it  cause  me  years  hence  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that,  in  the  great  struggle  for  our  national  existence, 
I stood  aloof,  an  idle  spectator,  without  any  peculiar  ties  to  retain  me  at  home,  and  yet  not  caring  or  not  daring  to  do  anything 
in  the  defense  of  my  country. . . .The  only  reason  which  could  at  all  deter  me  from  enlisting  was  your  absence.  I felt  reluctant 
to  take  so  important  a step  without  your  advice  and  consent;  and  yet  I felt  that,  had  you  been  here,  you  would  have  given  me 
your  blessing  and  bade  me  go. 

Here  was  a regiment  formed  and  commanded  by  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  surpassing  others  in  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed.  If  I embraced  this  opportunity,  I should  be  among  friends  and  equals,  instead  of  being  forced  to 
accept  as  my  associates  any  with  whom  I might  be  placed.  If  I did  not  make  my  decision  quickly,  the  chance  would  be  lost; 
and  I knew  that  if  I went,  you  would  agree  with  mother  in  much  preferring  that  Charles  and  I should  be  together  in  the 
same  regiment.  At  that  time,  too,  a draft  seemed  almost  certain;  and,  as  several  thousand  were  said  to  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  quota  of  Boston,  the  chance  of  being  drawn  was  by  no  means  small.  . . . 

Poor  mother,  she  has  had  a hard  time  during  your  absence,  especially  in  coming  to  a decision  about  me.  . . .Assure 
her  fully  of  your  approval  of  the  course  she  has  taken,  and  I shall  be  happy  too.  . . .Everybody  thinks  that  she  has  acted 
nobly,  and  that  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  wife  was  we  have  of  our  mother. 

I have  tried  as  well  as  I can,  and  I find  that  it  is  but  poorly  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  feelings  on  this  subject. 
I feel  well  satisfied  that  I have  done  what,  upon  careful  deliberation,  has  seemed  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  all  my 
duties.  I have  looked  at  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view;  and  if  I shall  seem  to  you  to  have  arrived  at  a wrong  con- 
clusion, believe  me,  it  was  not  from  any  hasty  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  from  the  sober  dictates  of  my  best  judgment. 
If  I have  unwittingly  made  the  wrong  choice,  God  forgive  me;  I did  what  I thought  was  for  the  best. 

Ever  you  affectionate  son, 

Samuel  Storrow 
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SEVERAL  weeks  ago  I wrote  quite  a long  letter  from  far-away  San  Francisco  to  a very  dear  little  girl,  and  told  her 
that  a certain  soldier  who  wears  one  of  her  long,  silken  ringlets  next  his  heart  was  homeward  bound  and  that  he  hoped  a line 
of  welcome  would  meet  him  on  his  arrival  in  his  native  state.  He  told  her  of  the  difficulties  he  had  experienced  in  being 
relieved  from  his  post,  of  how  sorry  he  was  to  sheathe  the  sword  which  had  helped  to  bring  victory  to  the  country  for  which 
he  had  fought,  and  how  sorry  he  was  to  say  good-by  to  his  little  command  and  to  part  from  his  faithful  and  closest  companion, 
his  dog,  and  his  many  dear  friends;  but  sorrier  still  for  the  existing  circumstances  which  made  this  severance  necessary.  He  told 
her  many  things  for  which,  with  him,  she  will  be  sorry,  and  some  of  which  he  hopes  will  make  her  glad.  He  is  troubled  by 
finding  no  answer  to  this  long  letter  which,  having  at  that  time  no  notion  of  the  real  conditions  here,  he  is  afraid  was  written 
too  freely  by  far. 

No,  my  child,  I had  no  conception  of  the  intensity  of  feeling,  the  bitterness  and  hatred  toward  those  who  were  so  lately 
our  friends  and  are  now  our  enemies.  I,  of  course,  have  always  strenuously  opposed  disunion,  not  as  doubting  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, which  was  taught  in  our  text-book  at  West  Point,  but  as  gravely  questioning  its  expediency.  I believed  that  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  infected  both  North  and  South  was  but  a passing  phase  of  fanaticism  which  would  perish  under  the  rebuke  of  all 
good  citizens,  who  would  surely  unite  in  upholding  the  Constitution;  but  when  that  great  assembly,  composed  of  ministers, 
lawyers,  judges,  chancellors,  statesmen,  mostly  white  haired  men  of  thought,  met  in  South  Carolina  and  when  their  districts  were 
called  crept  noiselessly  to  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  parchment  on  which  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  inscribed,  and  when  in  deathly  silence,  spite  of  the  gathered  multitude.  General  Jamison  arose  and 
without  preamble  read:  “The  ordinance  of  secession  has  been  signed  and  ratified;  I proclaim  the  State  of  South  Carolina  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,”  and  lastly,  when  my  old  boyhood’s  friend  called  for  an  invasion,  it  was  evident  that  both  the  advocates 
and  opponents  of  secession  had  read  the  portents  aright. 

You  know,  my  little  lady,  some  of  those  cross-stitched  mottoes  on  the  cardboard  samplers  which  used  to  hang  on 
my  nursery  wall,  such  as,  “He  who  provides  not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel”  and  “Charity  begins  at 
home,”  made  a lasting  impression  upon  me;  and  while  I love  my  neighbor,  i.e.,  my  country,  I love  my  household,  i.e.,  my 
state,  more,  and  I could  not  be  an  infidel  and  lift  my  sword  against  my  own  kith  and  kin,  even  though  I do  believe,  my 
most  wise  little  counselor  and  confidante,  that  the  measure  of  American  greatness  can  be  achieved  only  under  one  flag, 
and  I fear,  alas,  there  can  never  again  reign  for  either  of  us  the  true  spirit  of  national  unity  whether  divided  under  two  flags 
or  united  under  one. 

We  did  not  tarry  even  for  a day  in  ’Frisco,  but  under  assumed  names  my  friend,  Sam  Barron,  and  I sailed  for  New 
York,  where  we  arrived  on  the  very  day  that  Sam’s  father.  Commodore  Barron,  was  brought  there  a prisoner,  which  fact 
was  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  pilot  amid  cheers  of  the  passengers  and  upon  our  landing  heralded  by  the  newsboys  with  more 
cheers.  Poor  Sam  had  a hard  fight  to  hide  his  feelings  and  to  avoid  arrest.  We  separated  as  mere  ship  acquaintances,  and 
went  by  different  routes  to  meet  again,  as  arranged,  at  the  house  of  Doctor  Paxton,  a Southern  sympathizer  and  our  friend. 

On  the  next  day  we  left  for  Canada  by  the  earliest  train.  Thence  we  made  our  perilous  way  back  south  again, 
barely  escaping  arrest  several  times,  and  finally  arrived  in  dear  old  Richmond,  September  13th,  just  four  days  ago.  I at  once 
enlisted  in  the  army  and  the  following  day  was  commissioned  Captain.  But  so  bitter  is  the  feeling  here  that  my  being 
unavoidably  delayed  so  long  in  avowing  my  allegiance  to  my  state  has  been  most  cruelly  and  severely  criticized  by 
friends — yes,  and  even  relatives,  too. 

Now,  little  one,  if  you  had  the  very  faintest  idea  how  happy  a certain  captain  in  the  C.S.A.  (My,  but  that  “C”  looks 
queer!)  would  be  to  look  into  your  beautiful,  soul-speaking  eyes  and  hear  your  wonderfully  musical  voice,  I think  you 
would  let  him  know  by  wire  where  he  could  find  you.  I shall  almost  listen  for  the  electricity  which  says,  “I  am  at  — . 
Come.”  I know  that  you  will  have  mercy  on  your  devoted  SOLDIER. 


1.  What  factors  led  Samuel  Storrow  to  desire  military  service?  Why  do  you  think  his  parents 
submitted  in  1862  when  they  had  refused  to  grant  their  permission  the  previous  year? 

2.  What  made  George  E.  Pickett,  who  was  personally  opposed  to  disunion,  resign  his  commission  and 
side  with  the  Confederacy?  How  do  you  think  he  would  define  "loyalty"?  How  do  Pickett's  motives 
differ  from  Storrow's? 
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15-5  A Confederate  General  Assesses  First  Bull  Run  (1861) 

The  first  major  land  battle  of  the  American  Civil  War  was  fought  near  Manassas,  Virginia,  on  July  21, 
1861.  In  many  ways,  the  battle  served  to  dispel  assumptions  on  both  sides  about  the  brevity  of  the  con- 
flict. The  Confederate  victory  also  gave  the  South  the  initiative  in  terms  of  the  war's  momentum — at 
least  in  the  eastern  theater  of  operations.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  commander  of  all  Confederate 
troops  in  Virginia,  brought  reinforcements  by  railroad  to  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard's  threatened  army 
at  Manassas  at  the  outset  the  battle  and  remained  on  the  field  to  participate  in  the  action.  The  following 
excerpt  is  from  his  memoir  published  in  1874. 

Source:  Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston,  Narrative  of  Military  Operations  During  the  Civil  War  (New  York:  D. 

Appleton  and  Company,  1874),  pp.  48-51,  56,  84-85. 

We  came  upon  the  field  not  a moment  too  soon.  The  long  contest  against  great  odds,  and  the  heavy  losses,  especially  of  field- 
officers,  had  discouraged  Bee’s  troops,  and  destroyed  or  dispersed  those  of  Evans — for  we  found  him  apparently  without  a 
command.  The  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment,  of  Bee’s  brigade,  had  lost  all  its  field-officers,  and  was  without  a commander. 
Colonel  S.  R.  Gist,1  a volunteer  on  General  Bee’s  staff,  was  requested  to  take  command  of  it. 

Our  presence  with  the  troops  under  fire,  and  the  assurance  it  gave  of  more  material  aid,  had  the  happiest  effect  on 
their  spirits.  Order  was  easily  and  quietly  restored,  and  the  battle  well  reestablished.  It  was  during  the  efforts  for  this  that 
Jackson  and  his  brigade  are  said  to  have  acquired  the  name  they  have  since  borne — by  Bee’s  calling  to  his  men  to  observe 
how  Jackson  and  his  brigade2  stood  “like  a stone-wall,”  a name  made  still  more  glorious  in  every  battle  in  which  general 
and  brigade  afterward  fought. 

After  assigning  General  Beauregard  to  the  command  of  the  troops  immediately  engaged,  which  he  properly  suggested 
belonged  to  the  second  in  rank,  not  to  the  commander  of  the  army,  I returned  to  the  supervision  of  the  whole  field.  The  aspect 
of  affairs  was  not  encouraging,  yet  I had  strong  hope  that  Beauregard’s  capacity  and  courage,  the  high  soldierly  qualities  of  Bee 
and  Jackson,  and  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  our  Southern  volunteers,  would  maintain  the  fight  until  adequate  reinforcements 
could  be  brought  to  their  aid.  . . . 


* * * 

After  these  additions  to  the  forces  engaged,  we  had  nine  regiments  and  two  companies  of  infantry,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cavalry,  and  five  field-batteries  (twenty  guns)  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  twenty-seven  companies  of  infantry, 
six  companies  of  cavalry,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  contending  with  three  divisions  of  the 
United  States  army  and  superior  forces  of  cavalry  and  artillery;  yet  the  brave  Southern  volunteers  lost  not  a foot  of  ground, 
but  repelled  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  enabled  them  to  bring  forward  fresh 
troops  after  each  repulse.  Colonel  Stuart  contributed  materially  to  one  of  these  repulses,  by  a well-timed  and  vigorous  charge 
upon  the  Federal  right  flank  with  two  of  his  companies,  those  of  Captains  Welby  Carter  and  J.  B.  Hoge. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  successful  resistance  by  the  Southern  troops  was  due  in  any  degree  to  want  of 
prowess  in  their  assailants.  The  army  they  fought  belonged  to  a people  who  had  often  contended  on  the  field  on  at  least  equal 
terms  with  the  nation  that  had  long  claimed  to  be  the  most  martial  in  Europe.  The  Northern  army  had  the  disadvantage,  a great 
one  to  such  undisciplined  troops  as  were  engaged  on  both  sides,  of  being  the  assailants,  and  advancing  under  fire  to  the  attack, 
which  can  be  well  done  only  by  trained  soldiers.  They  were  much  more  liable  to  confusion,  therefore,  than  the  generally  sta- 
tionary ranks  of  the  Confederates. 

About  two  o’clock  an  officer  of  General  Beauregard’s  adjutant-general’s  office  galloped  from  Manassas  Junction 
to  report  to  me  that  a Federal  army  had  reached  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  was  marching  toward  us,  and  was  then  but 
three  or  four  miles  from  our  left  flank.  Although  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  General  Patterson  could  have  come  up 
so  soon,  and  from  that  direction,  I fixed  on  a new  field  upon  which  to  concentrate  our  whole  force  should  the  report  prove 
to  be  true — one  nearly  equidistant  from  Manassas  Junction,  the  troops  engaged,  and  those  on  the  right — and  sent  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  the  latter  to  gather  their  respective  brigades  south  of  the  stream,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  move  to 
it  promptly. 

On  the  appearance  of  Fisher’s  (Sixth  North  Carolina)  regiment  soon  after  (at  half-past  two  o’clock),  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction,  Colonel  Cocke  was  desired  to  lead  his  brigade  into  action  on  the  right;  which  he 
did  with  alacrity.  When  Fisher’s  regiment  came  up,  the  Federal  general  seemed  to  be  strengthening  his  right.  It  was  ordered 
to  the  left,  therefore.  Kershaw’s  and  Cash’s  regiments  of  Bonham’s  brigade,  then  in  sight,  received  similar  orders  on 
arriving. 
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Soon  after  three  o’clock,  while  General  McDowell  seemed  to  be  striving,  by  strengthening  his  right,  to  drive 
back  our  left,  and  thus  separate  us  from  Manassas  Junction,  Brigadier-General  Kirby  Smith,  hastening  with  Elzey’s  brigade 
from  that  railroad-station,  arrived  by  the  route  Fisher  had  followed.  He  was  instructed,  by  a staff-officer  sent  forward  to 
meet  him,  to  form  on  the  left  of  the  line,  with  his  left  thrown  forward,  and  to  assail  the  enemy’s  right  flank.  At  his  request 
I joined  him,  directed  his  march,  and  gave  these  instructions  in  person.  . . . 

* * * 

The  Southern  infantry  had  great  advantage  over  the  Northern  in  their  greater  familiarity  with  firearms.  It  was  the 
reverse  however,  in  relation  to  the  artillery;  for  that  of  the  South  had  had  neither  time  nor  ammunition  for  practice  while 
much  of  that  of  the  North  belonged  to  the  regular  service.  Still,  ours,  directed  principally  by  Colonel  Pendleton,  was  more 
effective  even  than  the  regular  batteries  of  the  United  States  army,  in  that  battle. 

The  pursuit  was  pressed  as  long  as  it  was  effective.  But  when  the  main  column  of  retreating  infantry  was  encountered, 
after  the  parties  in  its  rear  and  on  the  flanks  had  been  dispersed  or  captured,  our  cavalry  found  itself  too  weak  to  make  any 
serious  impression,  and  returned  with  the  prisoners  already  taken.  The  infantry  was  not  required  to  pursue  far  from  the  field, 
because  by  doing  so  it  would  have  been  harassed  to  no  purpose.  It  is  well  known  that  infantry,  unencumbered  by  baggage-trains, 
can  easily  escape  pursuing  infantry. 

The  victory  was  as  complete  as  one  gained  by  infantry  and  artillery  only  can  be.  . . . 

* * * 

Until  the  end  of  December,  military  operations  were  practicable;  but,  from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  spring, 
the  condition  of  the  country  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  would  have  made  them  extremely  difficult — 
indeed,  almost  impossible.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell,  and  of  snow,  always  melting  quickly,  made  a depth  of  mud  rarely 
equaled. 

The  Confederate  troops  fought  bravely  and  well  wherever  they  encountered  those  of  the  United  States,  in  1861. 
At  Bethel,  under  Magruder  and  D.  H.  Hill;  at  Oakhill,  under  Price  and  McCulloch;  on  the  Gauley,  under  Floyd;  on  the 
Greenbrier,  under  H.  R.  Jackson;  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  under  R.  H.  Anderson;  at  Belmont,  under  Polk  and  Pillow;  on  the 
Alleghany,  under  Edward  Johnson,  and  at  Chastenallah,  under  McIntosh.  On  all  these  occasions  they  were  superior  to 
their  adversaries,  from  greater  zeal  and  more  familiarity  with  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The  thorough  system  of  instruction 
introduced  into  the  United  States  army  gradually  established  equality  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  our  greater  zeal  finally 
encountered  better  discipline. 

1.  To  what  does  General  Johnston  attribute  Confederate  success  in  the  battle  of  First  Bull  Run?  What 
advantage,  if  any,  did  he  ascribe  to  the  Union  army? 

2.  What  does  General  Johnston  say  about  the  ability  of  Union  soldiers?  From  what  disadvantage  did 
they  suffer? 
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15-6  Charles  Harvey  Brewster,  Three  Letters  from  the  Civil  War  Front  (1862) 

Charles  Brewster  was  born  and  raised  in  Northampton  Massachusetts  and  enlisted  in  the  10th  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers  at  the  age  of  27.  His  family  was  poor  and  his  father  had  died  leaving  his  mother  and 
sisters.  Brewster  had  been,  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  a store  clerk.  He  was  commissioned  in  the 
Mass.  Volunteers  in  1862.  His  letters,  written  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  reveal  the  ambitions  he  hoped 
would  be  realized  by  serving  and  the  day  to  day  drudgeries  of  war.  Brewster  left  the  army  in  1864  and 
eventually  became  a successful  store  and  greenhouse  proprietor.  His  letter  provide  a priceless  glimpse 
into  the  attitudes,  beliefs  and  experiences  of  an  average  union  soldier. 


Thursday  Morning. 

I feel  some  better  this  morning.  I had  the  Doctor  last  evening  and  he  gave  me  something  which  carried  off  my  headache. 
We  had  more  marching  orders  yesterday  in  so  far  as  to  be  ready  to  start  at  any  moment,  with  2 days  rations  and  100 
rounds  of  Cartridges,  and  everybody  thinks  we  shall  go  in  less  than  a week.  I don’t  know  but  I shall  be  discharged,  as  the 
whole  Regiment  is  almost  in  a state  of  mutiny  on  the  Nigger  question.  Capt  Miller  the  pro  slavery  Captain  of  the  Shelburne 
Falls  Co  undertook  with  Major  Marsh  to  back  him  to  drive  all  the  Contraband  out  of  camp,  he  came  to  me  and  I had  quite 
a blow  up  with  him.  Major  Marsh  took  the  Regiment  off  the  camp  to  drill  yesterday  while  they  were  gone  Capt  Miller 
searched  the  camp  for  niggers,  but  did  not  find  any,  this  morning  they  are  all  here  again,  this  morning  placards  were  found 
posted  around  the  camp  threatening  direful  things  if  they  persisted  in  driving  them  off,  which  is  a most  foolish  thing,  but 
the  men  did  not  come  down  here  to  oppress  Niggers  and  they  are  not  quite  brutes  yet,  as  some  of  their  officers  are.  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  trouble  except  that  I refuse  to  order  off  my  own  servant,  in  this  I am  not  alone,  as  Capt  Walkly 
of  the  Westfield  Co  has  done  the  same  thing,  the  Officers  are  divided  into  two  parties  on  the  question,  and  most  bitter  and 
rancorous  feelings  have  been  excited  which  will  never  be  allayed.  I do  not  know  how  it  will  all  end  but  I should  not  be  all 
surprised  if  they  made  a fuss  about  it  and  should  prefer  charges  against  me,  Capt  Parsons,  Lieut  Weatherill,  the  Adjutant, 
Capt  Walkley,  Capt  Lombard,  Lieut  Shurtleff,  + our  one  or  two  others  hold  the  same  opinion  that  I do  in  the  matter.  I should 
hate  to  have  to  leave  now  just  as  the  Regiment  is  going  into  active  service,  but  I never  will  be  instrumental  in  returning  a 
slave  to  his  master  in  any  way  shape  or  manner.  I'll  die  first.  Major  Marsh  well  knows  that  the  slaves  masters  are  waiting 
outside  of  camp  ready  to  snap  them  up,  and  it  is  inhuman  to  drive  them  into  their  hands,  if  you  could  have  seen  strong  men 
crying  like  children,  at  the  very  thought  as  I did  yesterday  you  would  not  blame  me  for  standing  out  about  it  nor  can  one 
blame  the  men  for  showing  sympathy  for  them,  for  they  are  from  Massachusetts  and  are  entirely  unused  to  such  scenes, 
and  cannot  recognize  this  property  in  human  flesh  and  blood. 

You  may  wonder  where  the  Col.  is  in  all  this  and  I do  also,  we  have  all  offered  to  give  our  servants  up  if  he  gives 
the  order,  but  nobody  knows  that  he  has  given  any  such  order,  and  he  is  off  camp  all  the  while,  attending  a Court  Martial, 
and  the  whole  thing  seems  to  be  the  doing  of  Maj  Marsh  Lieut  Col  Decker  and  Capt  Miller,  the  last  has  been  threatening 
to  have  the  men  sent  to  the  Tortugas  for  mutiny,  and  perhaps  he  can  do  it,  but  I doubt  it.  I must  close  now  and  send  this 
to  the  office  in  order  to  get  it  off  by  this  mornings  mail,  please  write  again  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  as  I do  not  know  as  we 
shall  be  in  this  camp  to  receive  more  than  one  more  letter.  Give  my  love  to  all.  I shall  write  to  Mattie  some  time  to  day. 

With  much  love  Your  aff  son  Charlie. 


Dear  Mattie 

I received  your  most  welcome  letter  accompanying  the  stockings,  and  also  the  pictures  for  which  I cannot  find  words  to 
express  my  thanks.  I have  to  look  at  them  fifty  times  a day.  I am  in  camp  alone  to  day  as  the  Company  is  out  on  Grand 
Guard  to  day  and  as  I went  both  of  the  last  two  times  with  them  I managed  to  stay  in  this  time.  I have  been  slightly 
unwell  for  two  or  three  days  but  have  got  pretty  much  over  it  now. 

We  have  had  another  grand  excitement  over  orders  to  march  which  we  received  last  week.  They  were  positive  and 
we  were  to  start  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  but  they  were  countermanded  before  8 o’clock  the  same  afternoon,  and  we  are 
still  here,  but  we  are  under  standing  orders  to  be  ready  at  a moments  notice,  and  to  have  100  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man,  and  two  days  rations  cooked  all  the  time,  and  daily  expecting  orders  to  start,  every  man  also  is  ordered  to  take  an  extra 
pair  of  shoes  in  his  knapsack  so  it  looks  as  if  we  were  to  have  a long  pull  when  we  do  move.  Capt  Lombard  got  a furlough 
the  other  day  and  started  for  home,  and  got  as  far  as  Washington  where  he  got  such  information  as  convinced  him  that  we 
should  march  in  less  than  a week  and  he  came  back  and  gave  it  up.  We  were  intended  the  other  day  to  reinforce  Gen  Banks 
but  the  Rebels  made  no  resistance  to  his  advance  and  consequently  we  were  not  needed,  and  when  it  is  proposed  to  send 
us  next  I am  sure  I cannot  imagine. 
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We  have  had  quite  a row  about  giving  up  slaves  and  about  the  secessionists  in  this  neighborhood  and  it  threatened 
to  be  quite  a serious  affair  for  a time  but  things  are  quieter  now.  Capt  Miller  of  Shelbourne  Falls  undertook  to  put  all  the 
Contrabands  out  of  camp  and  myself  and  several  other  officers  refused  to  give  up  our  servants,  at  his  order  for  we  doubted 
his  authority  in  the  matter,  as  the  Col  had  heretofor  given  us  to  understand  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  our  keeping  them, 
and  had  appeared  to  be  quite  anti  Slavery  in  his  views,  but  he  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  read  the  order  for  thier  expul- 
sion at  the  head  of  the  Regt  and  pretended  to  consider  it  a mutiny  and  altogether  got  himself  into  a terrible  rage  about  it, 
and  went  over  to  the  pro  Slavery  side  body  and  soul,  so  it  seems  that  the  prime  object  of  our  being  in  this  country  is  to 
return  niggers  to  thier  masters.  1 don’t  think  Massachusetts  blood  was  ever  quite  so  riled  nor  quite  so  humbled  before,  but 
we  had  to  submit.  I was  mad  enough  to  resign,  if  I had  not  thought  it  would  please  our  slave  catching  brutes  too  much,  we 
have  a good  many  of  that  class  among  our  officers,  and  I believe  Major  Marsh  would  go  further  to  return  a fugitive  slave 
than  he  would  to  save  the  Union. 

The  stockings  you  sent  were  first  rate.  I have  not  put  them  on  yet,  but  they  look  like  just  the  thing  I want 

Dear  Mother 

I received  your  welcome  letter  to  night  and  I think  you  must  have  received  two  from  me  before  this  time  as  I have  written 
regularly  though  one  of  mine  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  your  last  (before  this)  having  been  sent  by  Captain  and  I was 
on  Guard  when  I got  it,  and  so  I could  not  write  in  time  to  send  it  Monday  morning.  I expected  you  would  be  in  fever  when 
the  news  from  here  reached  you  but  we  have  not  gone  yet,  but  we  are  expecting  our  orders  every  day.  part  of  our  division 
has  already  gone  and  we  shall  soon  follow,  we  have  had  2 Regiments  of  Regulars  added  to  our  Division,  and  they  are  the 
ones  that  have  marched,  but  where  they  have  gone  to  or  where  we  are  to  go  to  nobody  knows.  You  must  not  be  alarmed 
at  any  reports  that  come  from  here  as  you  cannot  possibly  hear  any  truth  unless  you  have  it  from  me,  and  you  know  we 
have  got  to  go  and  take  our  part  in  the  struggle,  that’s  what  we  came  for  and  we  aught  to  be  thankful  that  we  did  not  have 
to  meet  the  enemy  while  we  were  raw  and  undisciplined  and  not  ready  for  battle,  it  is  said  that  we  are  now  about  as  well 
trained  as  well  as  can  be  for  Volunteers  and  certainly  we  know  everything  that  is  in  the  book  for  Infantry  tactics.  The 
weather  is  getting  warmer  and  the  ground  begins  to  settle  and  it  seems  as  if  the  army  must  make  an  advance  very  soon  if 
it  ever  does.  We  are  as  ready  as  we  ever  can  be,  and  perfectly  willing,  and  if  God  rules  shall  I truly  believe  render  a good 
account  of  ourselves  when  the  time  comes.  I am  more  concerned  about  the  reports  that  will  go  home  when  the  Army  does 
move,  and  you  cannot  have  even  a shadow  of  truth  to  guide  you  and  yet  you  will  believe  everything  that  comes.  I could 
almost  wish  for  your  sakes  that,  all  communication  of  every  kind  was  cut  off  between  here  and  the  north. 

We  have  not  been  paid  off  yet,  and  I don’t  know  as  we  ever  shall  be  again.  The  government  has  no  money,  and 
it  takes  three  weeks  just  to  sign  enough  paper  money  to  pay  4 days  expenses,  and  how  they  are  ever  going  to  catch  up  at 
that  rate  I am  sure  I do  not  know.  . . . 


1.  What  various  attitudes  are  revealed  in  these  letters  regarding  "contrabands"  and  the  prospect  of 
returning  them  to  their  masters? 

2.  Characterize  the  author's  mood  and  attitude  toward  future  engagement  in  battle.  What  do  these 
letters  reveal  regarding  outfitting  and  financing  the  war  effort? 
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15-7  Clara  Barton,  Medical  Life  at  the  Battlefield  (1862) 

Born  in  Massachusetts,  Clare  Barton  was  a teacher  and  clerk  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Civil  War,  she  organized  a network,  separate  from  the  government,  to  get  food,  supplies  and 
nursing  aid  to  the  soldiers.  She  served  as  a nurse  on  several  battlefields  including  Fredricksburg  and 
Antietam.  After  the  war.  Barton  went  to  Europe  for  a time  where  she  became  involved  in  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  Upon  her  return  she  worked  for  the  establishment  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Though 
she  had  much  government  opposition  to  her  efforts,  in  1882  the  Senate  ratified  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  was  born.  At  the  age  of  77  Barton  again  served  conflict  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  These  letters  reveal  the  horrific  nature  of  the  Civil  War  battlefield. 

I was  strong  and  thought  I might  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  men  who  fell.  . . . What  could  I do  but  go  with  them,  or  work  for 
them  and  my  country?  The  patriot  blood  of  my  father  was  warm  in  my  veins.  The  country  which  he  had  fought  for,  I might 
at  least  work  for.  . . . 

But  I stmggled  long  and  hard  with  my  sense  of  propriety-with  the  appalling  fact  that  I was  only  a woman  whis- 
pering in  one  ear,  and  thundering  in  the  other  the  groans  of  suffering  men  dying  like  dogs-unfed  and  unsheltered,  for  the 
life  of  every  institution  which  had  protected  and  educated  me! 

I said  that  I struggled  with  my  sense  of  propriety  and  I say  it  with  humiliation  and  shame.  I am  ashamed  that  I 
thought  of  such  a thing. 

When  our  armies  fought  on  Cedar  Mountain,  I broke  the  shackles  and  went  to  the  field.  . . . 

Five  days  and  nights  with  three  hours  sleep-a  narrow  escape  from  capture-and  some  days  of  getting  the  wounded 
into  hospitals  at  Washington,  brought  Saturday,  August  30.  And  if  you  chance  to  feel,  that  the  positions  I occupied  were 
rough  and  unseemly  for  a woman- 1 can  only  reply  that  they  were  rough  and  unseemly  for  men.  But  under  all,  lay  the  life 
of  the  nation.  I had  inherited  the  rich  blessing  of  health  and  strength  of  constitution-such  as  are  seldom  given  to  woman- 
and  I felt  that  some  return  was  due  from  me  and  that  I ought  to  be  there.  . . . 

....  Our  coaches  were  not  elegant  or  commodious;  they  had  no  seats,  no  platforms,  no  steps,  a slide  door  on  the 
side  the  only  entrance,  and  this  higher  than  my  head.  For  my  man  attaining  my  elevated  position,  I must  beg  of  you  to  draw 
on  your  imaginations  and  spare  me  the  labor  of  reproducing  the  boxes,  boards,  and  rails,  which  in  those  days,  seemed  to 
help  me  up  and  down  the  world.  We  did  not  criticize  the  unsightly  helpers  and  were  thankful  that  the  stiff  springs  did  not 
quite  jostle  us  out.  This  need  not  be  limited  to  this  particular  trip  or  train,  but  will  for  all  that  I have  known  in  Army  life. 
This  is  the  kind  of  conveyance  which  your  tons  of  generous  gifts  have  reached  the  field  with  the  freights.  These  trains 
through  day  and  night,  sunshine  and  heat  and  cold,  have  thundered  over  heights,  across  plains,  the  ravines,  and  over  hastily 
built  army  bridges  90  feet  across  the  stream  beneath. 

At  10  o’clock  Sunday  (August  31)  our  train  drew  up  at  Fairfax  Station.  The  ground,  for  acres,  was  a thinly 
wooded  slope-and  among  the  trees  on  the  leaves  and  grass,  were  laid  the  wounded  who  pouring  in  by  scores  of  wagon 
loads,  as  picked  up  on  the  field  the  flag  of  truce.  All  day  they  came  and  the  whole  hillside  was  red.  Bales  of  hay  were 
broken  open  and  scattered  over  the  ground  littering  of  cattle,  and  the  sore,  famishing  men  were  laid  upon  it. 

And  when  the  night  shut  in,  in  the  mist  and  darkness  about  us,  we  knew  that  standing  apart  from  the  world  of  anx- 
ious hearts,  throbbing  over  the  whole  country,  we  were  a little  band  of  almost  empty  handed  workers  literally  by  ourselves 
in  the  wild  woods  of  Virginia,  with  3,000  suffering  men  crowded  upon  the  few  acres  within  our  reach. 

After  gathering  up  every  available  implement  or  convenience  for  our  work,  our  domestic  inventory  stood  2 water 
buckets,  5 tin  cups,  1 camp  kettle,  1 stew  pan,  2 lanterns,  4 bread  knives,  3 plates,  and  a 2-quart  tin  dish,  and  3,000  guest 
to  serve. 

You  will  perceive  by  this,  that  I had  not  yet  learned  to  equip  myself,  for  I was  no  Pallas,  ready  armed,  but  grew 
into  my  work  by  hard  thinking  and  sad  experience.  It  may  serve  to  relieve  your  apprehension  for  the  future  of  my  labors 
if  I assure  you  that  I was  never  caught  so  again. 

But  the  most  fearful  scene  was  reserved  for  the  night.  I have  said  that  the  ground  was  littered  with  dry  hay  and 
that  we  had  only  two  lanterns,  but  there  were  plenty  of  candles.  The  wounded  were  laid  so  close  that  it  was  impossible  to 
move  about  in  the  dark.  The  slightest  misstep  brought  a torrent  of  groans  from  some  poor  mangled  fellow  in  your  path. 

Consequently  here  were  seen  persons  of  all  grades  from  the  careful  man  of  God  who  walked  with  a prayer  upon 
his  lips  to  the  careless  driver  hunting  for  his  lost  whip, -each  wandering  about  among  this  hay  with  an  open  flaming  candle 
in  his  hands. 
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The  slightest  accident,  the  mere  dropping  of  a light  could  have  enveloped  in  flames  this  whole  mass  of  helpless  men. 

How  we  watched  and  pleaded  and  cautioned  as  we  worked  and  wept  that  night!  How  we  put  socks  and  slippers 
upon  their  cold  feet,  wrapped  your  blankets  and  quilts  about  them,  and  when  we  no  longer  these  to  give,  how  we  covered 
them  in  the  hay  and  left  them  to  their  rest!  . . . 

The  slight,  naked  chest  of  a fair-haired  lad  caught  my  eye,  dropping  down  beside  him,  I bent  low  to  draw  the  rem- 
nant of  his  blouse  about  him,  when  with  a quick  cry  he  threw  his  left  arm  across  my  neck  and,  burying  his  face  in  the  folds 
of  my  dress,  wept  like  a child  at  his  mother’s  knee.  I took  his  head  in  my  hands  and  held  it  until  great  burst  of  grief 
passed  away.  “And  do  you  know  me?”  he  asked  at  length,  “I  am  Charley  Hamilton,  we  used  to  carry  your  satchel  home 
from  school!”  My  faithful  pupil,  poor  Charley.  That  mangled  right  hand  would  never  carry  a satchel  again. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  I observed  a surgeon  with  a little  flickering  candle  in  hand  approaching  me 
with  cautious  step  up  in  the  wood.  “Lady,”  he  said  as  he  drew  near,  “will  you  go  with  me?  Out  on  the  hills  is  a poor  dis- 
tressed lad,  mortally  wounded,  and  dying.  His  piteous  cries  for  his  sister  have  touched  all  our  hearts  none  of  us  can  relieve 
him  but  rather  seem  to  distress  him  by  presence.” 

By  this  time  I was  following  him  back  over  the  bloody  track,  with  great  beseeching  eyes  of  anguish  on  every  side 
looking  up  into  our  faces,  saying  so  plainly,  “Don’t  step  on  us.” 


1.  What  does  Barton's  account  reveal  about  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  facing  army  nurses  and 
medical  personnel  during  the  war? 

2.  Given  the  description  presented  by  Barton,  what  conclusions  can  be  made  regarding  the  conditions 
of  battle  for  the  soldiers.  How  effective  was  the  care  given  to  the  injured? 
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15-8  James  Henry  Gooding,  Letter  to  President  Lincoln  (1863) 

James  Henry  Gooding  was  a 26  year  old  corporal  in  the  54th  Massachusetts  Infantry  Regiment  (Volun- 
teers) when  he  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  on  September  28,  1863,  complaining  that  African  American 
soldiers  were  paid  three  dollars  a month  less  than  their  white  counterparts.  Only  two  months  before, 
hundreds  of  the  men  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  heroic  storming  of  Fort  Wagner 
in  South  Carolina.  At  war's  end.  Congress  finally  equalized  the  pay  of  black  and  white  soldiers,  but  by 
that  time  Gooding  had  died  a prisoner  of  war  at  the  notorious  Andersonville  prison  camp  in  Georgia. 

Morris  Island,  S.C. 

September  28,  1863 

Your  Excellency,  Abraham  Lincoln: 

Your  Excellency  will  pardon  the  presumption  of  an  humble  individual  like  myself,  in  addressing  you,  but  the  earnest  solic- 
itation of  my  comrades  in  arms  besides  the  genuine  interest  felt  by  myself  in  the  matter  is  my  excuse,  for  placing  before 
the  Executive  head  of  the  Nation  our  Common  Grievance. 

On  the  6th  of  the  last  Month,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Department  informed  us,  that  if  we  would  decide  to  receive  the 
sum  of  $10  (ten  dollars)  per  month,  he  would  come  and  pay  us  that  sum,  but  that,  on  the  sitting  of  Congress,  the  Regt.  [reg- 
iment] would,  in  his  opinion,  be  allowed  the  other  3 (three).  He  did  not  give  us  any  guarantee  that  this  would  be,  as  he  hoped; 
certainly  he  had  no  authority  for  making  any  such  guarantee,  and  we  cannot  suppose  him  acting  in  any  way  interested. 

Now  the  main  question  is,  are  we  Soldiers,  or  are  we  Laborers?  We  are  fully  armed,  and  equipped,  have  done  all 
the  various  duties  pertaining  to  a Soldier’s  life,  have  conducted  ourselves  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  General  Officers, 
who  were,  if  anything,  prejudiced  against  us,  but  who  now  accord  us  all  the  encouragement  and  honors  due  us;  have 
shared  the  perils  an  labor  of  reducing  the  first  strong-hold  that  flaunted  a Traitor  Flag;  and  more,  Mr.  President,  to-day  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Mother,  Wife,  or  Sister  are  not  alone  in  tears  for  departed  Sons,  Husbands,  and  Brothers.  The  patient,  trusting 
descendant  of  Afric’s  Clime  have  dyed  the  ground  with  blood,  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  Democracy.  Men,  too,  your 
Excellency,  who  know  in  a measure  the  cruelties  of  the  iron  heel  of  oppression,  which  in  years  gone  by,  the  very  power 
their  blood  is  now  being  spilled  to  maintain,  ever  ground  them  in  the  dust. 

But  when  the  war  trumpet  sounded  o’er  the  land,  when  men  knew  not  the  Friend  from  the  Traitor,  the  black  man 
laid  his  life  at  the  altar  of  the  Nation, -and  he  was  refused.  When  the  arms  of  the  Union  were  beaten,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  the  Executive  called  for  more  food  for  its  ravenous  maw,  again  the  black  man  begged  the  privilege  of  aiding  his 
country  in  her  need,  to  be  again  refused. 

And  now  he  is  in  the  War,  and  how  has  he  conducted  himself?  Let  their  dusky  forms  rise  up,  out  of  the  mires  of  James 
Island,  and  give  the  answer.  Let  the  rich  mould  around  Wagner’s  parapet  be  upturned,  and  there  will  be  found  an  eloquent 
answer.  Obedient  and  patient  and  solid  as  a wall  are  they.  All  we  lack  is  a paler  hue  and  a better  acquaintance  with  the  alphabet. 

Now  your  Excellency,  we  have  done  a Soldier’s  duty.  Why  can’t  we  have  a Soldier’s  pay?  You  caution  the  Rebel 
chieftain,  that  the  United  States  knows  no  distinction  in  her  soldiers.  She  insists  on  having  all  her  soldiers  of  whatever  creed 
or  color,  to  be  treated  according  to  the  usages  of  War.  Now  if  the  United  States  exacts  uniformity  of  treatment  of  her  sol- 
diers from  the  insurgents,  would  it  not  be  well  and  consistent  to  set  the  example  herself  by  paying  all  her  soldiers  alike? 

We  of  this  Regt.  were  not  enlisted  under  any  “contraband”  act.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  rating  our  ser- 
vice of  more  value  to  the  Government  than  the  service  of  the  ex-slave.  Their  service  is  undoubtedly  worth  much  to  the  Nation, 
but  Congress  made  express  provision  touching  their  case,  as  slaves  freed  by  military  necessity,  and  assuming  the  Government 
to  be  their  temporary  Guardian.  Not  so  with  us.  Freemen  by  birth  and  consequently  having  the  advantage  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  ourselves  so  far  as  the  Laws  would  allow  us,  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  fit  subjects  for  the  Contraband  act. 

We  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  as  the  Executive  of  the  Nation,  to  have  us  justly  dealt  with.  The  Regt.  do  pray  that  they  be 
assured  their  service  will  be  fairly  appreciated  by  paying  them  as  American  Soldiers,  not  as  menial  hirelings.  Black  men, 
you  may  well  know,  are  poor;  three  dollars  per  month,  for  a year,  will  supply  their  needy  wives  and  little  ones  with  fuel. 
If  you,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation,  will  assure  us  of  our  whole  pay,  we  are  content.  Our  Patriotism,  our  enthusiasm 
will  have  a new  impetus,  to  exert  our  energy  more  and  more  to  aid  our  Country.  Not  that  our  hearts  ever  flagged  in  devo- 
tion, spite  the  evident  apathy  displayed  in  our  behalf,  but  we  feel  as  though  our  country  spurned  us,  now  we  are  sworn  to 
serve  her.  Please  give  this  a moment’s  attention. 


1.  Against  what  perceived  prejudice  is  this  complaint  lodged?  What  is  Gooding's  argument  in  this 
letter? 

2.  Assess  the  effectiveness  of  this  plea.  What  aspects  of  its  style  and  content  are  particularly 
persuasive? 
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15-9  Abraham  Lincoln,  Gettysburg  Address  (1863) 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  speech  in  American  history,  the  Gettysburg  Address  was  considered  a failure 
by  many  at  the  time  it  was  given.  Presented  at  the  dedication  of  the  Battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln 
was  not  even  the  featured  speaker.  His  very  short  speech  (only  10  sentences)  was  overlooked  by  many. 
Edward  Everett  (who  gave  a two  hour  oration  just  before)  summed  up  the  power  of  Lincoln's  speech, 
however,  when  he  said  "I  should  be  glad  if  I could  flatter  myself  that  I came  as  near  to  the  central  idea 
of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two  minutes." 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a portion  of  that  field  as 
a final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate-we  cannot  consecrate-we  cannot  hallow-this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us-that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


1.  How  does  Lincoln  honor  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  his  address?  What  did  the  soldiers  fight  for  in 
his  opinion? 

2.  How  does  Lincoln  connect  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  civil  war,  and  the  independence  of 
America?  How  does  his  view  of  America  in  this  speech  differ  from  that  of  the  southern  leadership? 
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15-10  John  Dooley,  Passages  from  a Journal  (1863) 

John  Dooley  was  a young  confederate  soldier  who  served  with  General  Pickett.  He  was  wounded  at 
Gettysburg.  His  accounts  of  the  war  provide  an  intimate  glimpse  at  the  common  Confederate  soldiers 
life. 

Unpleasantly  for  myself,  I am  today  in  command  of  the  rear  guard,  whose  duty  it  is  to  urge  forward  stragglers  and  to  keep 
up  in  fact  all  who  desert  their  ranks  under  any  pretense  whatever.  This  is  at  times  a painful  duty,  for  frequently  it  happens- 
especially  when  the  Division  is  moving  rapidly,  as  today-that  many  soldiers  leave  their  ranks  through  necessity,  and,  weak- 
ened by  diarrhoea,  can  scarcely  with  all  their  efforts  rejoin  the  ranks.  Others  fall  by  the  roadside  either  deadly  sick  or 
pretending  to  be  so  (and  who  can  be  sure  that  they  are  only  pretending?);  others  are  barefoot,  and  although  they  may  have 
thrown  away  their  shoes  purposely  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  for  desertion  and  straggling,  still  their  feet  are  bruised  and  even 
bleeding,  and  it  is  a hard  thing  to  keep  these  men  upon  the  move. 

Many  good  persons  during  the  war  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  any  man  who  wears  the  confederate  uniform  and 
hails  from  a confederate  regiment  must  of  necessity  be  the  very  essence  of  all  that  is  truly  brave  and  chivalrous;  and  they 
receive,  as  a general  thing,  all  their  accounts  of  battles  and  their  knowledge  of  heroic  deeds  of  war  from  men  who,  far  from 
having  performed  the  deeds  of  daring  they  so  vividly  describe,  have  never  seen  witnessed  the  noble  exploits  of  their  brave 
companions  in  arms.  For  the  true  soldier  has  no  time  to  stop  by  the  wayside  and  recount  his  brave  deeds  to  persons  whom 
he  does  not  know,  and  then  devour  their  buttermilk,  apple  butter,  and  chickens  in  payment  for  the  beautiful  and  thrilling 
tales  he  has  fabricated.  But  he  keeps  in  his  ranks,  is  found  in  his  camp,  in  the  charge  and  the  retreat,  and  leaves  to  the  strag- 
gling coward  the  grateful  task  of  glorifying  his  actions,  who  at  the  same  time  adopts  them  and  makes  them  his  own. 

Between  five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  come  within  sight  of  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  and  are  marched  into 
a small  copse  of  woods  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Here  we  must  bivouack  for  the  night,  for  although  orders  from  the  front 
have  been  received  urging  our  Division  forward,  still,  owing  to  representations  (as  we  understand)  made  by  our  General 
(Pickett)  regarding  the  jaded  condition  of  his  men,  we  are  allowed  a respite  of  a few  hours,  and  our  part  in  the  action  will 
not  be  executed  until  tomorrow. 

The  second  day’s  fighting  (the  fiercest  portion  of  which  was  the  storming  of  Cemetery  heights)  is  now  at  its 
height,  and  we  can  hear  distinctly  the  roar  of  the  cannon  in  our  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  town.  It  is  a stubborn  and 
bloody  conflict  and  we  are  sure  if  we  escape  tonight,  tomorrow  we  will  have  our  full  share. 

July  3rd.  Before  the  day  was  fully  dawned  we  are  on  our  way  to  occupy  the  position  assigned  to  us  for  the  con- 
flict of  the  third  day.  As  we  turn  from  the  main  road  to  the  right,  Gen.  Lee,  or  better  known  as  Uncle  Robert,  silent  and 
motionless,  awaits  our  passing  by,  and  anxiously  does  he  gaze  upon  the  only  division  of  his  army  whose  numbers  have  not 
been  thinned  by  the  terrible  fires  of  Gettysburg.  I must  confess  that  the  Genl’s  face  does  not  look  as  bright  as  tho’  he  were 
certain  of  success.  But  yet  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  any  otherwise  than  victorious  and  we  press  forward  with  beating 
hearts,  hundreds  of  which  will  throb  their  last  today. 

How  long  we  take  to  gain  our  position,  what  delays,  what  suspense!  We  are  soon  passing  over  the  battlefield  of 
yesterday,  and  the  details  of  burying  parties  are  digging  graves  to  receive  the  freshly  fallen  comrades,  and,  in  many 
instances,  they  have  only  the  ghastly  and  mangled  remnants  of  their  gallant  friends  to  deposit  in  these  hastily  dug  pits.  I 
pass  very  close  to  a headless  body;  the  boy’s  head  being  torn  off  by  a shell  is  lying  around  in  bloody  fragments  on  the 
ground.  . . . 

Now  Genls.  Lee,  Longstreet,  and  Pickett  are  advising  together  and  the  work  of  the  day  is  arranged.  Soon  we  are 
ordered  to  ascend  the  rising  slope  and  pull  down  a fence  in  our  front,  and  this  begins  to  look  like  work. 

Farther  to  our  right  is  posted  a division  of  North  Carolina  troops  who  should  have  charged  simultaneously  or 
immediately  following  us,  thus  overlapping  our  flank  (right)  and  preventing  our  force  from  being  surrounded  in  that  direc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  owing  to  bad  management  (I  am  sure  not  to  want  of  bravery)  they  were  of  no  assistance  to  us  in  the 
charge;  and,  advancing  either  in  the  wrong  direction  or  when  too  late,  two  thousand  of  them  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

Again,  orders  come  for  us  to  lie  down  in  line  of  battle;  that  all  the  cannon  on  our  side  will  open  at  a given  signal, 
will  continue  for  an  hour  and  upon  their  ceasing  we  are  to  charge  straight  ahead  over  the  open  field  and  sweep  from  our 
path  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a Yankee  that  attempts  to  oppose  our  progress.  This  order  is  transmitted  from  Regt.  to 
Regt.,  from  Brigade  to  Brigade,  and  we  rest  a long  time  awaiting  the  signal. 

At  last  it  sounds  away  to  the  right  and  the  echoes  have  scarcely  rebounded  from  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  when 
the  earth,  mountains  and  sky  seem  to  open  and  darken  the  air  with  smoke  and  death  dealing  missiles.  Never  will  I forget 
those  scenes  and  sounds.  The  earth  seems  unsteady  beneath  this  furious  cannonading,  and  the  air  might  be  said  to  be  agi- 
tated by  the  wings  of  death.  Over  400  guns  nearly  every  minute  being  discharged ! 
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We  are  immediately  in  rear  of  Genl.  Dearing’s  batteries  and  receive  nearly  all  the  missiles  intended  for  his  gal- 
lant troops.  In  one  of  our  Regts.  alone  the  killed  and  wounded,  even  before  going  into  the  charge,  amounted  to  88  men;  and 
men  lay  bleeding  and  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death  all  around,  and  we  unable  to  help  them  in  the  least.  Ever  and  anon 
some  companion  would  raise  his  head  disfigured  and  unrecognizable,  streaming  with  blood,  or  would  stretch  his  full 
length,  his  limbs  quivering  in  the  pangs  of  death.  Orders  were  to  lie  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ground,  and  I like  a good 
soldier  never  got  closer  to  the  earth  than  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  sun  poured  down  his  fiercest  beams  and  added  to  our  discomfort.  Genl.  Dearing  was  out  in  front  with  his  flag 
waving  defiance  at  the  Yankees  and  now  and  then  rushing  forward  to  take  the  place  of  some  unfortunate  gunner  stricken 
down  at  his  post.  The  ammunition  wagons  fly  back  and  forth  bringing  up  fresh  supplies  of  ammunition,  and  still  the  air  is 
shaking  from  earth  to  sky  with  every  missile  of  death  fired  from  the  cannon’s  mouth.  Around,  above,  beneath,  and  on  all 
sides  they  schreech,  sing,  scream,  whistle,  roar,  whirr,  buzz,  bang  and  whizz,  and  we  are  obliged  to  lie  quietly  tho’  fright- 
ened out  of  our  wits  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  in  our  own  defence  or  any  injury  to  our  enemies.  . . . 

Our  artillery  has  now  ceased  to  roar  and  the  enemy  have  checked  their  fury,  too.  The  time  appointed  for  our 
charge  is  come. 

I tell  you,  there  is  no  romance  in  making  one  of  these  charges.  You  might  think  so  from  reading  ‘Charlies 
O’Malley,’  that  prodigy  of  valour,  or  in  reading  of  any  other  gallant  knight  who  would  as  little  think  of  riding  over  gun- 
ners and  such  like  as  they  would  of  eating  a dozen  oysters.  But  when  you  rise  to  your  feet  as  we  did  today,  I tell  you  the 
enthusiasm  of  ardent  breasts  in  many  cases  ain  ’t  there,  and  instead  of  burning  to  avenge  the  insults  of  our  country,  fami- 
lies and  altars  and  firesides,  and  the  thought  is  most  frequently.  Oh.  if  I could  just  come  out  of  this  charge  safely  how 
thankful  would  I be! 


1.  Describe  the  battle  conditions  faced  by  many  of  the  soldiers  noted  in  this  passage. 

2.  Summarize  Dooley's  assessment  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  as  it  is  represented  in  this  document. 
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15-11  A Firsthand  Account  of  the  New  York  Draft  Riots  (1863) 

The  announcement  of  a draft  lottery  in  New  York  City  on  July  11,  1863,  led  to  a week-long  riot  during 
which  wandering  bands  of  working  class  immigrants  took  to  the  streets  to  protest  a war  for  which  they 
reasoned  blacks  were  responsible.  Fearing  that  liberated  slaves  would  move  north  and  commandeer  jobs 
for  unskilled  labor,  these  dissidents  were  unwilling  to  participate  in  military  service  associated  with  eman- 
cipation. The  violence  was  witnessed  by  John  Torrey,  one  of  the  foremost  botanists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  a letter  to  fellow  botanist  Asa  Gray,  Torrey  describes  the  destruction  inherent  in  the  riot. 

Source:  The  New  York  City  Historical  Society,  A City  in  Chaos:  Eyewitness  Accounts  of  the  New  York  City 

Draft  Riots  of  1863 ; 

http://www.nyhistory.org/teachers/jtorrey.html 

New  York,  July  13th,  1863 

Dear  Doctor, 

We  have  had  great  riots  in  New  York  to-day  & they  are  still  in  progress.  They  were  reported  to  us  at  the  Assay 
office  about  noon,  but  I thought  they  were  exaggerated.  Fresh  accounts  came  in  every  half  hour,  & some  of  our  Treasury 
officers  (occupying  the  same  building  with  us)  were  alarmed.  I had  made  arrangements  for  visiting  Eliza,  at  Snedens,  this 
afternoon,  but  just  as  I was  starting  Mr.  Mason  came  in  & said  that  he  saw  a mob  stop  two  3rd.  Avenue  cars  to  take  out 
some  negros  & maltreat  them.  This  decided  me  to  return  home,  so  as  to  protect  my  colored  servants.  I could  go  neither  by 
the  3rd  nor  6th  Avenue,  as  the  cars  had  stopped.  Taking  the  4th  Av.  I found  the  streets  full  of  people,  & when  I reached  the 
terminus  [now  34th  St.]  I found  the  whole  road  way  and  sidewalks  filled  with  rough  fellows  (&  some  equally  rough 
women)  who  were  tearing  up  rails,  cutting  down  telegraph  poles,  & setting  fire  to  buildings.  I walked  quietly  along  through 
the  midst  of  them,  without  being  molested.  In  49  St.  they  were  numerous,  & made,  as  I was  passing  near  College,  an  attack 
upon  one  of  a row  of  new  houses  in  our  street.  The  rioters  were  induced  to  go  away  by  one  or  two  Catholic  priests,  who 
made  pacific  speeches  to  them.  I found  Jane  and  Maggie  a little  alarmed,  but  not  frightened.  The  mob  had  been  in  the  Col- 
lege Grounds,  & came  to  our  house — wishing  to  know  if  a republican  lived  there,  & what  the  College  building  was  used 
for.  They  were  going  to  burn  Pres.  King’s  house,  as  he  was  rich,  & a decided  republican.  They  barely  desisted  when 
addressed  by  the  Catholic  priests.  The  furious  bareheaded  & coatless  men  assembled  under  windows  & shouted  aloud  for 
Jeff  Davis’.  We  have  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  small  bulk,  all  packed  & ready  for  removal  at  a moment’s 
warning.  All  the  family  will  remain  the  whole  night  with  our  clothes  on,  for  there  is  no  telling  when  they  may  return. 

Towards  evening  the  mob,  furious  as  demons,  went  yelling  over  to  the  Colored-Orphan  Asylum  in  5th  Avenue  a 
little  below  where  we  live — & rolling  a barrel  of  kerosine  in  it,  the  whole  structure  was  soon  in  a blaze,  & is  now  a 
smoking  ruin.  What  has  become  of  the  300  poor  innocent  orphans  I could  not  learn.  They  must  have  had  some  warning  of 
what  the  rioters  intended;  & I trust  the  children  were  removed  in  time  to  escape  a cruel  death.  Before  this  fire  was  extin- 
guished, or  rather  burned  out,  for  the  wicked  wretches  who  caused  it  would  not  permit  the  engines  to  be  used,  the  northern 
sky  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  probably  by  the  burning  of  the  Aged-Colored  Woman’s  Home  in  65th  Street. — or  the 
Harlem  R.  Road  Bridge — both  of  which  places  were  threatened  by  rioters.  Just  before  dusk  I took  a walk  a short  distance 
down  5th  Avenue,  & seeing  a group  of  rowdies  in  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Ward’s  large  & superb  mansion,  I found  they  had  gone 
there  with  the  intention  of  setting  fire  to  the  building,  which  is  filled  with  costly  works  of  art!  The  family  were  all  out, 
entreating  the  scamps  to  desist,  as  “they  were  all  Brackenridge  democrats  & opposed  to  the  draft”.  They  finally  went  off, 
but  may  return  before  morning.  I conversed  with  one  of  the  ring-leaders  who  told  me  they  would  burn  the  whole  city  before 
they  got  through.  He  said  they  were  to  take  Wall  St.  in  hand  tomorrow!  We  will  be  ready  for  them  at  the  Assay  Office  & 
Treasury.  Strange  to  say  the  military  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  at  my  latest  investigations.  They  may  be  bloody  times 
tomorrow. 

Wednesday,  July  15. 

You  doubtless  learn  from  the  newspapers  that  our  city  is  still  in  the  power  of  a brutal  mob.  We  were  not  molested  on 
Monday  night,  & I slept  well,  partly  undressed.  We  are  all  quite  calm  & are  chiefly  concerned  about  our  servants.  Yesterday 
there  were  cars  only  on  the  lower  part  of  4th  Avenue — all  the  others  in  the  city,  & the  omnibuses  were  withdrawn.  I was 
obliged  to  walk  up  from  Wall  St.  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  On  reaching  home  I found  that  we  had  been  warned  that  all  the 
College  buildings  were  to  be  destroyed  at  night.  Jane  and  Maggie  had  some  of  their  most  valuable  articles  packed,  but  we 
did  not  know  where  to  send  them.  A friend  took  our  basket  of  silver  to  her  house.  I look  about  to  see  what  few  articles  I 
could  put  in  a small  traveling  bag,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  a selection.  There  were  so  many  (to  me)  precious  little 
souvenirs  that  it  grieved  me  to  think  they  would  probably  be  destroyed.  Then  it  did  go  hard  with  me  to  feel  pretty  well 
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assured  that  the  Herbarium  & Botanical  Books  were  to  be  given  up!  Yet  we  had  a reprieve.  Just  as  we  were  expecting  the 
mob  to  come  howling  along,  a person  came  in  with  a confidential  message  from  a Catholic  priest,  that  Gov.  Seymour  had 
taken  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the  draft,  & the  chief  rioters  were  to  be  informed  of  this  measure.  So  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  take  a good  sleep,  I was,  however,  mortified  to  find  that  the  mob  had,  at  least  temporarily,  triumphed.  But  we  shall 
have  to  finish  the  business  with  saltpetre. 

This  morning  I was  obliged  to  ride  down  to  the  office  in  a hired  coach.  A friend  who  rode  with  me  had  seen  a poor 
negro  hung  an  hour  or  two  before.  The  man  had,  in  a frenzy,  shot  an  Irish  fireman,  and  they  immediately  strung  up  the 
unhappy  African.  At  our  office  there  had  been  no  disturbance  in  the  battery  of  about  25  rifle  barrels,  carrying  3 balls  each 
& mounted  on  a guncarriage.  It  could  be  loaded  & fired  with  rapidity.  We  had  also  10-inch  shells,  to  be  lighted  & thrown 
out  of  the  windows.  Likewise  quantities  of  SO,  with  arrangements  for  projecting  it  on  the  mob.  Walking  home  we  found 
that  a large  number  of  soldiers — infantry,  artillery  & cavalry  are  moving  about,  & bodies  of  armed  citizens.  The  worst  mobs 
are  on  the  1st  & 2nd  & 7th  Avenues.  Many  have  been  killed  there.  They  are  very  hostile  to  the  negros,  & scarcely  one  of 
them  is  to  be  seen.  A person  who  called  at  our  house  this  afternoon  saw  three  of  them  hanging  together.  The  Central  Park 
has  been  a kind  of  refuge  to  them.  Hundreds  were  there  to-day,  with  no  protection  in  a very  severe  shower.  The  Station 
Houses  of  the  police  are  crowed  with  them. 

Walking  out  on  5th  Avenue  near  48th  St.,  a man  who  lives  there  told  me  that  a few  minutes  before,  in  broad  sun- 
light, three  ruffians  seized  the  horses  of  a gentleman’s  carriage  & demanded  money.  By  whipping  up,  they  barely  escaped. 
Immediately  afterwards  they  stopped  another  carriage,  turned  the  persons  out  of  it,  & then  got  in  themselves,  shouting  & 
brandishing  their  clubs.  So  that  concessions  have  not  yet  quieted  the  mob,  & the  soldiers  cannot  be  every  where,  rein- 
forcements will  doubtless  arrive,  & we  shall  have  law  & order.  Thieves  are  going  about  in  gangs,  calling  at  houses  & 
demanding  money — threatening  the  torch  if  denied.  They  have  been  across  the  street  this  afternoon,  & I saw  them  myself. 
Perhaps  they  will  give  a call;  but  we  are  all  going  to  bed  in  a few  minutes. 

This  evening  there  was  a great  light  north  of  us — & I found,  on  looking  with  a spyglass,  that  it  was  from  the 
burning  a fine  bridge  over  the  Harlem  valley — used  by  one  of  the  railroads.  There  was  some  cannon-firing  in  the  1st 
Avenue,  with  what  result  I don’t  know. 

The  city  looks  very  strangely.  Nothing  in  Broadway  but  a few  coaches.  Most  of  the  stores  closed,  but  the  side 
walks  are  full  of  people — & not  a few  ladies  are  out.  It  is  half  past  10  o’clock,  & I must  go  to  bed. 

Thursday — U.S.  Assay  Office.  The  cars  are  running  this  morning,  but  the  stores  are  closed  in  the  greater  part  of  3rd 
avenue.  Herb,  came  up  to  breakfast.  He  had  been  up  all  night  at  the  Assay  Office,  & had  been  drilling,  under  a U.S.  officer,  as 
an  artillerist.  They  had  4 cannon  & a rifle  battery  ready  for  the  mob,  at  the  office.  I found  a body  of  marines  there  this  morning. 
— Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a false  alarm,  “every  man  at  his  post.”  The  great  doors  were  slammed  too  [sic]  in  a moment, 
& the  arms  were  seized.  I was  amused  to  see  an  old  tar  quietly  light  his  match  rope,  & swing  it  about  to  get  it  well  on  fire.  He 
had  the  shells,  to  be  thrown  from  the  windows,  in  charge.  Quiet  was  soon  restored. — Passing  down  the  Avenue,  I saw  the  7th 
Regiment  at  their  armory,  ready  to  go  wherever  they  were  needed.  They  will  be  as  impartial  as  veterans.  Thurber  & young 
Etheredge  have  been  at  the  Tribune  Office  all  the  week, — ready  for  service. 

I shall  try  & do  up  some  botany  at  the  College  to-day,  as  there  is  little  to  keep  us  at  the  Office.  We  feel  that  our 
chief  danger  is  past.  We  are  now  afraid  only  of  the  small  gangs  of  thieves. 

Here  I have  given  you  a long  account  of  what  has  been  on  our  minds  this  week.  I suppose  you  have  been  some- 
what concerned  about  us.  We  were  in  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  city,  & have  been  kept  more  or  less  anxious  on 
account  of  colored  servants,  but  I trust  we  shall  not  be  driven  from  our  home.  A friend  (Mr.  Gibbons)  who  visits  us  almost 
every  week,  & is  known  to  be  an  abolitionist,  had  his  house  smashed  up  yesterday. 

Jane  is  going  to  spend  a few  days  at  Springfield,  with  Miss  Day.  She  will  probably  leave  home  tomorrow.  Eliza  is  still 
at  her  farm.  Give  my  love  to  your  own  good  Jane. 

Ever  yours  — 

John  Torrey 


1.  Describe  the  destruction  caused  by  the  rioters  in  New  York  City  as  witnessed  by  John  Torrey.  How 
fearful  was  Torrey  for  his  own  safety? 

2.  How  rational  were  the  fears  of  these  working-class  ruffians?  What  other  factors  might  have 
mobilized  them  into  action  other  than  employment  anxiety? 
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15-12  Susie  King  Taylor,  Reminiscences  of  an  Army  Laundress  (1902) 

Susie  King  Taylor  traveled  with  the  Thirty-third  U.S.  Colored  Regiment  in  which  her  husband  served.  She 
and  her  husband  were  two  of  five  thousand  slaves  who  escaped  to  the  Union  army.  This  excerpt 
describes  some  of  the  daily  life  of  a soldier  and  a soldiers  wife  and  the  special  indignities  suffered  by 
African-American  fighting  men. 

From  Susie  King  Taylor,  Reminiscences  of  My  Life  in  Camp  with  the  33rd  United  States  Colored  Troops 

(Boston:  1902),  15-16,  26-  28,  32-35 

I was  enrolled  as  company  laundress,  but  I did  very  little  of  it,  because  I was  always  busy  doing  other  things  through  camp, 
and  was  employed  all  the  time  doing  something  for  the  officers 
and  comrades.... 

The  first  colored  troops  did  not  receive  any  pay  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  men  had  to  depend  wholly  on  what 
they  received  from  the  commissary,  established  by  Gen.  Saxton.  A great  many  of  these  men  had  large  families,  and  as  they 
had  no  money  to  give  them,  their  wives  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  and  children  by  washing  for  the  officers  of  the 
gunboats  and  the  soldiers,  and  making  cakes  and  pies,  which  they  sold  to  the  boys  in  camp.  Finally,  in  1863,  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  give  them  half  pay,  but  the  men  would  not  accept  this.  They  wanted  “full  pay  or  nothing.”  They  preferred 
rather  to  give  their  services  to  the  state,  which  they  did  until  1864,  when  the  government  granted  them  full  pay  with  all  the 
back  pay  due.  . . 

I learned  to  handle  a musket  very  well  while  in  the  regiment  and  could  shoot  straight  and  often  hit  the  target.  I 
assisted  in  cleaning  the  guns  and  used  to  fire  them  off,  to  see  if  the  cartridges  were  dry,  before  cleaning  and  re-loading,  each 
day.  I thought  this  was  great  fun.  I was  also  able  to  take  a gun  all  apart  and  put  it  together  again.... 

We  had  fresh  beef  once  in  a while,  and  we  would  have  soup,  and  the  vegetables  they  put  in  the  soup  were  dried 
and  pressed;  they  looked  like  hops.  Salt  beef  was  our  standby.  Sometimes  the  men  would  have  what  we  called  slap-jacks. 
This  was  flour  made  into  bread  and  spread  thin  on  the  bottom  of  the  mess-pan  to  cook;  each  man  had  one  of  them  with  a 
pint  of  tea  for  his  supper,  or  a pint  of  tea  and  five  or  six  hardtack.  I often  got  my  own  meals  and  would  fix  some  dishes 
for  the  noncommissioned  officers  also. 

About  the  first  of  June,  1864,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Folly  Island,  staying  there  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Morris  Island.  We  landed  on  Morris  Island  between  June  and  July,  1864.  This  island  was 
a narrow  strip  of  sandy  soil,  nothing  growing  on  it  but  a few  bushes  and  shrubs.  The  camp  was  one  mile  from  the  boat 
landing,  called  Pawnell  Landing,  and  the  landing  one  mile  from  Fort  Wagner.... 

About  four  o’clock,  July  2,  the  charge  was  made.  The  firing  could  be  plainly  heard  in  camp.  I hastened  down  to 
the  landing  and  remained  there  until  eight  o’clock  that  morning.  When  the  wounded  arrived,  or  rather  began  to  arrive,  the 
first  one  brought  in  was  Samuel  Anderson  of  our  company.  He  was  badly  wounded.  Then  others  of  our  boys,  some  with 
their  legs  off,  arm  gone,  foot  off,  and  wounds  of  all  kinds  imaginable.  They  had  to  wade  through  creeks  and  marshes,  as 
they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy  and  shelled  very  badly.  A number  of  the  men  were  lost,  some  got  fastened  in  the  mud 
and  had  to  cut  off  the  legs  of  their  pants,  to  free  themselves.  The  103rd  New  York  suffered  the  most,  as  their  men  were  very 
badly  wounded. 

My  work  now  began.  I gave  my  assistance  to  try  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  I asked  the  doctor  at  the  hospital 
what  I could  get  for  them  to  eat.  They  wanted  soup,  but  that  I could  not  get;  but  I had  a few  cans  of  condensed  milk  and 
some  turtle  eggs,  so  I thought  I would  try  to  make  some  custard.  I had  doubts  as  to  my  success,  for  cooking  with  turtle  eggs 
was  something  new  to  me,  but  the  adage  has  it,  “Nothing  ventured,  nothing  done,”  so  I made  a venture  and  the  result  was 
a very  delicious  custard.  This  I carried  to  the  men,  who  enjoyed  it  very  much.  My  services  were  given  at  all  times  for  the 
comfort  of  these  men.  I was  on  hand  to  assist  whenever  needed. 


1.  According  to  Taylor's  account,  what  were  the  battlefield  conditions  for  the  black  regiments? 

Describe  their  experiences  in  the  war. 

2.  What  does  the  account  of  the  black  soldiers'  insistence  on  full  pay  reveal  about  their  attitudes 
toward  the  war  and  their  involvement  in  it?  Characterize  the  soldiers  as  they  are  represented  in  this 
account. 
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15-13  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  on  War  (1864) 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  Confederate  troops  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  September  1,  1864,  General 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  issued  Special  Field  Order  No.  67  directing  that  Atlanta  be  evacuated  by  all 
civilians  except  those  necessary  for  "the  proper  departments  of  government."  The  order  met  with  a 
chorus  of  disapproval.  Mayor  James  Calhoun  and  the  city  council  asked  the  general  to  reconsider  on  the 
grounds  that  many  citizens  were  too  weak  or  infirm  to  travel  and  assume  the  role  of  refugee.  Although 
sympathetic  to  a degree,  Sherman  was  unyielding.  In  his  response  to  Calhoun  (included  below), 
Sherman  put  into  words  his  view  of  war  and,  in  the  months  to  come,  further  translated  his  ideas  into 
practice  during  his  "March  to  the  Sea."  In  so  doing,  Sherman  became  the  personification  of  "hard  war." 

Source:  The  United  States  War  Department,  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 

of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  128  vols.  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1880-1901), 

Series  I,  vol.  39,  pt.  II,  pp.  837-838;  The  Sage  Page  for  American  History  and  Literature, 

http://www.nv.cc.va.us/home/nvsageh/Hist121/Part4/ShermanAtl.htm 

Special  Field  Orders,  No.  67. 

Hdqrs.  Mil.  Div.  of  the  Mississippi, 

In  the  Field,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

September  8,  1 864. 

I.  The  city  of  Atlanta,  being  exclusively  required  for  warlike  purposes,  will  at  once  be  vacated  by  all  except  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  and  such  civilian  employes  as  may  be  retained  by  the  proper  departments  of  government. 

II.  The  chief  quartermaster.  Colonel  Easton,  will  at  once  take  possession  of  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  of  all 
staple  articles,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  & c.,  and  will  make  such  disposition  of  them  as  is  required  by  existing  regulations, 
or  such  orders  as  he  may  receive  from  time  to  time  from  the  proper  authorities. 

III.  The  chief  engineer  will  promptly  reconnoiter  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  indicate  the  sites  needed  for  the  per- 
manent defense  of  the  place,  together  with  any  houses,  sheds,  or  shanties  that  stand  in  his  way,  that  they  may  be  set  apart 
for  destruction.  Colonel  Easton  will  then,  on  consultation  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  ordinance,  quartermaster,  com- 
missary, medical,  and  railroad  departments,  set  aside  such  buildings  and  lots  of  ground  as  will  be  needed  for  them,  and  have 
them  suitably  marked  and  set  apart.  He  will  then,  on  consultation  with  Generals  Thomas  and  Slocum,  set  apart  such  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  military  duties  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  and  of  the  post  of 
Atlanta,  and  all  buildings  and  materials  not  thus  embraced  will  be  held  subject  to  the  use  of  the  Government  as  may  here- 
after arise,  according  to  the  just  rules  of  the  quartermaster’s  department. 

IV.  No  general,  staff,  or  other  officers,  or  any  soldier  will  on  any  pretense  occupy  any  house  or  shanty,  unless  it 
be  embraced  in  the  limits  assigned  as  the  camp  of  the  troops  to  which  such  general  or  staff  belongs,  but  the  chief  quar- 
termaster may  allow  the  troops  to  use  boards,  shingles,  or  materials  of  buildings,  barns,  sheds,  warehouses,  and  shanties, 
not  needed  by  the  proper  departments  of  government,  to  be  used  in  the  reconstruction  of  such  shanties  and  bivouacs  as  the 
troops  and  officers  serving  with  them  require,  and  he  will  also  provide  as  early  as  practicable  the  proper  allowance  of  tents 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  men  in  their  encampments. 

V.  In  proper  time  just  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  supply  to  the  troops  of  all  articles  they  may  need  over  and 
above  the  clothing,  provisions,  & c.,  furnished  by  Government,  and  on  no  pretense  whatever  will  traders,  manufacturers,  or 
sutlers  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  limits  of  fortified  places,  and  if  these  manage  to  come  in  spite  of  this  notice,  the  quarter- 
master will  seize  their  stores  and  appropriate  them  to  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  deliver  the  parties  or  other  unauthorized  cit- 
izens who  thus  place  their  individual  interests  above  that  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of  some  provost  marshal,  to  be 
put  to  labor  on  the  forts  or  conscripted  into  one  of  the  regiments  or  batteries  already  in  service. 

VI.  The  same  general  principles  will  apply  to  all  military  posts  south  of  Chattanooga. 

By  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman: 

L.  M.  DAYTON, 
Aide-de-Camp. 
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Notice.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  8,  1864. 

To  the  Citizens  of  Atlanta: 

Major-General  Sherman  instructs  me  to  say  to  you  that  you  must  all  leave  Atlanta;  that  as  many  of  you  as  want  to 
go  North  can  do  so,  and  that  as  many  as  want  to  go  South  can  do  so,  and  that  all  can  take  with  them  their  movable  property, 
servants  included,  if  they  want  to  go,  but  that  no  force  is  to  be  used,  and  that  he  will  furnish  transportation  for  persons  and 
property  as  far  as  Rough  and  Ready,  from  whence  it  is  expected  General  Hood  will  assist  in  carrying  it  on.  Like  transporta- 
tion will  be  furnished  for  people  and  property  going  North,  and  it  is  required  that  all  things  contemplated  by  this  notice  will 
be  carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  possible. 

All  persons  are  requested  to  leave  their  names  and  number  in  their  families  with  the  undersigned  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, that  estimates  may  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  transportation  required. 

JAMES  M.  CALHOUN, 
Mayor. 


HEADQUARTERS  MILITARY  DIVISION 

OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  THE  FIELD,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

September  12,  1864 

JAMES  M.  CALHOUN,  Mayor,  E.  E.  PAWSON  and  S.  C.  WELLS,  representing  City  Council  of  Atlanta. 

GENTLEMEN:  I have  your  letter  of  the  11th,  in  the  nature  of  a petition  to  revoke  my  orders  removing  all  the 
inhabitants  from  Atlanta.  I have  read  it  carefully,  and  give  full  credit  to  your  statements  of  the  distress  that  will  be  occa- 
sioned, and  yet  shall  not  revoke  my  orders,  because  they  were  not  designed  to  meet  the  humanities  of  the  case,  but  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future  struggles  in  which  millions  of  good  people  outside  of  Atlanta  have  a deep  interest.  We  must  have  peace, 
not  only  at  Atlanta,  but  in  all  America.  To  secure  this,  we  must  stop  the  war  that  now  desolates  our  once  happy  and  favored 
country.  To  stop  war,  we  must  defeat  the  rebel  armies  which  are  arrayed  against  the  laws  and  Constitution  that  all  must 
respect  and  obey.  To  defeat  those  armies,  we  must  prepare  the  way  to  reach  them  in  their  recesses,  provided  with  the  arms 
and  instruments  which  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Now,  I know  the  vindictive  nature  of  our  enemy,  that  we  may  have  many  years  of  military  operations  from  this 
quarter;  and,  therefore,  deem  it  wise  and  prudent  to  prepare  in  time.  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsis- 
tent with  its  character  as  a home  for  families.  There  will  be  no  manufactures,  commerce,  or  agriculture  here,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  families,  and  sooner  or  later  want  will  compel  the  inhabitants  to  go.  Why  not  go  now,  when  all  the  arrangements 
are  completed  for  the  transfer,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  plunging  shot  of  contending  armies  will  renew  the  scenes  of  the 
past  month?  Of  course,  I do  not  apprehend  any  such  thing  at  this  moment,  but  you  do  not  suppose  this  army  will  be  here 
until  the  war  is  over.  I cannot  discuss  this  subject  with  you  fairly,  because  I cannot  impart  to  you  what  we  propose  to  do, 
but  I assert  that  our  military  plans  make  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  to  go  away,  and  I can  only  renew  my  offer  of  ser- 
vices to  make  their  exodus  in  any  direction  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

You  cannot  qualify  war  in  harsher  terms  than  I will.  War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it;  and  those  who 
brought  war  into  our  country  deserve  all  the  curses  and  maledictions  a people  can  pour  out.  I know  I had  no  hand  in 
making  this  war,  and  I know  I will  make  more  sacrifices  today  than  any  of  you  to  secure  peace.  But  you  cannot  have  peace 
and  a division  of  our  country.  If  the  United  States  submits  to  a division  now,  it  will  not  stop,  but  will  go  on  until  we  reap 
the  fate  of  Mexico,  which  is  eternal  war.  The  United  States  does  and  must  assert  its  authority,  wherever  it  once  had  power; 
for,  if  it  relaxes  one  bit  to  pressure,  it  is  gone,  and  I believe  that  such  is  the  national  feeling.  This  feeling  assumes  various 
shapes,  but  always  comes  back  to  that  of  Union.  Once  admit  the  Union,  once  more  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
national  Government,  and,  instead  of  devoting  your  houses  and  streets  and  roads  to  the  dread  uses  of  war,  I and  this  army 
become  at  once  your  protectors  and  supporters,  shielding  you  from  danger,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may.  I know 
that  a few  individuals  cannot  resist  a torrent  of  error  and  passion,  such  as  swept  the  South  into  rebellion,  but  you  can 
point  out,  so  that  we  may  know  those  who  desire  a government,  and  those  who  insist  on  war  and  its  desolation. 

You  might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunderstorm  as  against  these  terrible  hardships  of  war.  They  are  inevitable, 
and  the  only  way  the  people  of  Atlanta  can  hope  once  more  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  at  home,  is  to  stop  the  war,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  admitting  that  it  began  in  error  and  is  perpetuated  in  pride. 

We  don’t  want  your  negroes,  or  your  horses,  or  your  houses,  or  your  lands,  or  any  thing  you  have,  but  we  do  want 
and  will  have  a just  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  That  we  will  have,  and,  if  it  involves  the  destruction  of  your 
improvements,  we  cannot  help  it. 
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You  have  heretofore  read  public  sentiment  in  your  newspapers,  that  live  by  falsehood  and  excitement;  and  the 
quicker  you  seek  for  truth  in  other  quarters,  the  better.  I repeat  then  that,  by  the  original  compact  of  Government,  the 
United  States  had  certain  rights  in  Georgia,  which  have  never  been  relinquished  and  never  will  be;  that  the  South  began 
war  by  seizing  forts,  arsenals,  mints,  customhouses,  etc.,  etc.,  long  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  installed,  and  before  the  South 
had  one  jot  or  tittle  of  provocation.  I myself  have  seen  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  women  and  children  fleeing  from  your  armies  and  desperadoes,  hungry  and  with  bleeding  feet.  In  Memphis, 
Vicksburg,  and  Mississippi,  we  fed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  families  of  rebel  soldiers  left  on  our  hands,  and  whom 
we  could  not  see  starve. 

Now  that  war  comes  home  to  you,  you  feel  very  different.  You  deprecate  its  horrors,  but  did  not  feel  them  when 
you  sent  car-loads  of  soldiers  and  ammunition,  and  moulded  shells  and  shot,  to  carry  war  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
to  desolate  the  homes  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good  people  who  only  asked  to  live  in  peace  at  their  old  homes,  and 
under  the  Government  of  their  inheritance.  But  these  comparisons  are  idle.  I want  peace,  and  believe  it  can  only  be  reached 
through  union  and  war,  and  I will  ever  conduct  war  with  a view  to  perfect  and  early  success. 

But,  my  dear  sirs,  when  peace  does  come,  you  may  call  on  me  for  any  thing.  Then  will  I share  with  you  the  last 
cracker,  and  watch  with  you  to  shield  your  homes  and  families  against  danger  from  every  quarter. 

Now  you  must  go,  and  take  with  you  the  old  and  feeble,  feed  and  nurse  them,  and  build  for  them,  in  more  quiet 
places,  proper  habitations  to  shield  them  against  the  weather  until  the  mad  passions  of  men  cool  down,  and  allow  the 
Union  and  peace  once  more  to  settle  over  your  old  homes  at  Atlanta. 

Yours  in  haste, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major-General  commanding. 


1.  What  was  General  Sherman's  justification  for  demanding  the  evacuation  of  civilians  from  Atlanta? 
Do  you  find  his  explanation  reasonable?  What  rights  should  civilians  have  in  times  of  war? 

2.  How  does  Sherman  define  war?  What  was  his  goal  in  warfare  other  than  victory? 
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16-1  "Address  from  the  Colored  Citizens  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States"  (1865) 

The  end  of  the  Civil  War  left  African  Americans  in  a state  of  uncertainty.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
and  the  impending  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  promised  legal  abolition  of  slavery,  but 
this  Address  shows  that  freedom  remained  more  a dream  than  a reality  for  the  ex-slaves  who  asked  for 
protection  against  discriminatory  action  by  state  and  local  governments. 

We  believe  our  present  position  is  by  no  means  so  well  understood  among  the  loyal  masses  of  the  country,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  delay  in  granting  us  the  express  relief  which  the  nature  of  the  case  demands.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  the  general  assumption,  in  the  South,  that  the  effects  of  the  immortal  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
go  no  further  than  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes  then  in  slavery,  and  that  it  is  only  constructively  even,  that  that  Procla- 
mation can  be  said,  in  any  legal  sense,  to  have  abolished  slavery,  and  even  the  late  constitutional  amendment,  if  duly  rat- 
ified, can  go  no  further;  neither  touch,  nor  can  touch,  the  slave  codes  of  the  various  southern  States,  and  the  laws  respecting 
free  people  of  color  consequent  therefrom,  which,  having  been  passed  before  the  act  of  secession,  are  presumed  to  have  lost 
none  of  their  vitality,  but  exist,  as  a convenient  engine  for  our  oppression,  until  repealed  by  special  acts  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. By  these  laws,  in  many  of  the  southern  States,  it  is  still  a crime  for  colored  men  to  learn  or  be  taught  to  read,  and 
their  children  are  doomed  to  ignorance;  there  is  no  provision  for  insuring  the  legality  of  our  marriages;  we  have  no  right 
to  hold  real  estate;  the  public  streets  and  the  exercise  of  our  ordinary  occupations  are  forbidden  us  unless  we  can  produce 
passes  from  our  employers,  or  licenses  from  certain  officials;  in  some  States  the  whole  free  Negro  population  is  legally 
liable  to  exile  from  the  place  of  its  birth,  for  no  crime  but  that  of  color;  we  have  no  means  of  legally  making  or  enforcing 
contracts  of  any  description;  we  have  no  right  to  testify  before  the  courts  in  any  case  in  which  a white  man  is  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  we  are  taxed  without  representation,  and,  in  short,  so  far  as  legal  safeguards  of  our  rights  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  defenceless  before  our  enemies.  While  this  is  our  position  as  regards  our  legal  status,  before  the  State  laws, 
we  are  still  more  unfortunately  situated  as  regards  our  late  masters.  The  people  of  the  North,  owing  to  the  greater  interest 
excited  by  war,  have  heard  little  or  nothing,  for  the  past  four  years,  of  the  blasphemous  and  horrible  theories  formerly  pro- 
pounded for  the  defence  and  glorification  of  human  slavery,  in  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  legislatures  of  the  southern  States; 
but,  though  they  may  have  forgotten  them,  let  them  be  assured  that  these  doctrines  have  by  no  means  faded  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  South;  they  cling  to  these  delusions  still,  and  only  hug  them  closer  for  their  recent  defeat. 
Worse  than  all,  they  have  returned  to  their  homes,  with  all  their  old  pride  and  contempt  for  the  Negro  transformed  into  bitter 
hate  for  the  new-made  freeman,  who  aspires  for  the  suppression  of  their  rebellion.  That  this  charge  is  not  unfounded,  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  recently  attempted  to  enforce  the  laws  above  referred  to  proves.  In  Richmond,  during  the  three 
days  sway  of  the  rebel  Mayor  Mayo,  over  800  colored  people  were  arrested,  simply  for  walking  the  streets  without  a pass; 
in  the  neighboring  city  of  Portsmouth,  a Mayor  has  just  been  elected,  on  the  avowed  platform  that  this  is  a white  man’s  gov- 
ernment, and  our  enemies  have  been  heard  to  boast  openly,  that  soon  not  a colored  man  shall  be  left  in  the  city;  in  the 
greater  number  of  counties  in  this  State,  county  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  resolutions  have  been  adopted  deploring, 
while  accepting,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  going  on  to  pledge  the  planters  composing  the  meeting,  to  employ  no  Negroes 
save  such  as  were  formerly  owned  by  themselves,  without  a written  recommendation  from  their  late  employers,  and  threat- 
ening violence  towards  those  who  should  do  so,  thereby  keeping  us  in  a state  of  serfdom,  and  preventing  our  free  selec- 
tion of  our  employers;  they  have  also  pledged  themselves,  in  no  event,  to  pay  their  late  adult  slaves  more  than  $60  per  year 
for  their  labor.  In  the  future,  out  of  which,  with  characteristic  generosity,  they  have  decided  that  we  are  to  find  clothes  for 
ourselves  and  families,  and  pay  our  taxes  and  doctors’  bills;  in  many  of  the  more  remote  districts  individual  planters  are 
to  be  found  who  still  refuse  to  recognize  their  Negroes  as  free,  forcibly  retaining  the  wives  and  children  of  their  late 
escaped  slaves;  cases  have  occurred,  not  far  from  Richmond  itself,  in  which  an  attempt  to  leave  the  plantation  has  been  pun- 
ished by  shooting  to  death;  and  finally,  there  are  numbers  of  cases,  known  to  ourselves,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
city,  in  which  a faithful  performance,  by  colored  men,  of  the  duties  or  labor  contracted  for,  has  been  met  by  a contemp- 
tuous and  violent  refusal  of  the  stipulated  compensation.  These  are  facts,  and  yet  the  men  doing  these  things  are,  in  many 
cases,  loud  in  their  professions  of  attachment  to  the  restored  Union,  while  committing  these  outrages  on  the  most  faithful 
friends  that  Union  can  ever  have.  Even  well  known  Union  men  have  often  been  found  among  our  oppressors;  witness  the 
action  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  in  imposing  unheard  of  disabilities  upon  us,  taking  away  from  us,  and  giving  to  the 
County  Courts,  the  right  of  disposing  of  our  children,  by  apprenticing  them  to  such  occupations  as  the  court,  not  their  par- 
ents, may  see  fit  to  adopt  for  them,  and  in  this  very  city,  and  under  the  protection  of  military  law,  some  of  our  white 
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friends  who  have  nobly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  efforts  in  our  behalf,  have  been  threatened  with  arrest  by  a 
Union  Mayor  of  this  city,  for  their  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  performance  of  a simple  act  of  justice  on  your  part  will  reverse  all  this;  we  ask  for  no  expen- 
sive aid  from  military  forces,  stationed  throughout  the  South,  overbearing  State  action,  and  rendering  our  government 
republican  only  in  name;  give  us  the  suffrage,  and  you  may  rely  upon  us  to  secure  justice  for  ourselves,  and  all  Union  men, 
and  to  keep  the  State  forever  in  the  Union. 

While  we  urge  you  to  this  act  of  simple  justice  to  ourselves,  there  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  concede  us 
this  right  in  your  own  interest.  It  cannot  be  that  you  contemplate  with  satisfaction  a prolonged  military  occupation  of  the 
southern  States,  and  yet,  without  the  existence  of  a larger  loyal  constituency  than,  at  present,  exists  in  these  States,  a mil- 
itary occupation  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  protect  the  white  Union  men  of  the  South,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  if  not 
absolutely  to  keep  the  States  in  the  Union,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  treasonable  legislation.  . . . 

You  have  not  unreasonably  complained  of  the  operation  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  has  hitherto  per- 
mitted the  slaveocracy  of  the  South  to  wield  the  political  influence  which  would  be  represented  by  a white  population  equal 
to  three-fifths  of  the  whole  Negro  population;  but  slavery  is  now  abolished,  and  henceforth  the  representation  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  the  whole  population  of  the  South,  including  people  of  color,  and  it  is  worth  your  con- 
sideration if  it  is  desirable  or  politic  that  the  fomentors  of  this  rebellion  against  the  Union,  which  has  been  crushed  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  should  find  themselves,  after  defeat,  more  powerful  than  ever,  their  political  influ- 
ence enhanced  by  the  additional  voting  power  of  the  other  two-fifths  of  the  colored  population,  by  which  means  four 
Southern  votes  will  balance  in  the  Congressional  and  Presidential  elections  at  least  seven  Northern  ones.  The  honor  of  your 
country  should  be  dear  to  you,  as  it  is,  but  is  that  honor  advanced,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world,  when  America  alone, 
of  all  Christian  nations,  sustains  an  unjust  distinction  against  four  millions  and  a half  of  her  most  loyal  people,  on  the  sense- 
less ground  of  a difference  in  color?  You  are  anxious  that  the  attention  of  every  man,  of  every  State  legislature,  and  of  Con- 
gress, should  be  exclusively  directed  to  redressing  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  country  in  the  late  contest;  are  these  objects 
more  likely  to  be  effected  amid  the  political  distractions  of  an  embarrassing  Negro  agitation?  You  are,  above  all,  desirous 
that  no  future  intestine  wars  should  mar  the  prosperity  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  country;  will  your  perfect  security 
from  such  evils  be  promoted  by  the  existence  of  a colored  population  of  four  millions  and  a half,  placed,  by  your  enact- 
ments, outside  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  discontented  by  oppression,  with  an  army  of  200,000  colored  soldiers,  whom 
you  have  drilled,  disciplined,  and  armed,  but  whose  attachment  to  the  State  you  have  failed  to  secure  by  refusing  them  cit- 
izenship? You  are  further  anxious  that  your  government  should  be  an  example  to  the  world  of  true  Republican  institutions; 
but  how  can  you  avoid  the  charge  of  inconsistency  if  you  leave  one  eighth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country  without 
any  political  rights,  while  bestowing  these  rights  on  every  immigrant  who  comes  to  these  shores,  perhaps  from  a despo- 
tism, under  which  he  could  never  exercise  the  least  political  right,  and  had  no  means  of  forming  any  conception  of  their 
proper  use?  . . . 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  refute  any  of  the  slanders  with  which  our  enemies  seek  to  prove  our  unfitness  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  is  true,  that  many  of  our  people  are  ignorant,  but  for  that  these  very  men  are  responsible, 
and  decency  should  prevent  their  use  of  such  an  argument.  But  if  our  people  are  ignorant,  no  people  were  ever  more 
orderly  and  obedient  to  the  laws;  and  no  people  ever  displayed  greater  earnestness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Among 
no  other  people  could  such  a revolution  have  taken  place  without  scenes  of  license  and  bloodshed;  but  in  this  case,  and  we 
say  it  advisedly,  full  information  of  the  facts  will  show  that  no  single  disturbance,  however  slight,  has  occurred  which  has 
not  resulted  from  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  white  people,  and,  if  any  one  doubts  how  fast  the  ignorance,  which  has 
hitherto  cursed  our  people,  is  disappearing,  ‘mid  the  light  of  freedom,  let  him  visit  the  colored  schools  of  this  city  and 
neighborhood,  in  which  between  two  and  three  thousand  pupils  are  being  taught,  while,  in  the  evening,  in  colored  schools 
may  be  seen,  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  hundreds  of  our  adult  population  from  budding  manhood  to  hoary  age,  toiling,  with 
intensest  eagerness,  to  acquire  the  invaluable  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the  rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge. 
One  other  objection  only  will  we  notice;  it  is  that  our  people  are  lazy  and  idle;  and,  in  support  of  this  allegation,  the  objec- 
tors refer  to  the  crowds  of  colored  people  subsisting  on  Government  rations,  and  flocking  into  the  towns.  To  the  first  state- 
ment we  reply  that  we  are  poor,  and  that  thousands  of  our  young  and  able-bodied  men,  having  been  enlisted  in  the  army 
to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  that  country  should  contribute  something  to  the  support  of  those 
whose  natural  protectors  that  country  has  taken  away.  With  reference  to  the  crowds  collected  round  the  military  posts  and 
in  the  cities,  we  say  that  though  some  may  have  come  there  under  misapprehensions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  freedom  they 
have  just  received,  yet  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority;  the  colored  man  knows  that  freedom  means  freedom  to  labor, 
and  to  enjoy  its  fruits,  and  in  that  respect  evinces  at  least  an  equal  appreciation  of  his  new  position  with  his  late  owners; 
if  he  is  not  to  be  found  laboring  for  these  late  owners,  it  is  because  he  cannot  trust  them,  and  feels  safe,  in  his  new-found 
freedom,  nowhere  out  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  national  forces;  if  the  planters  want  his  labor  (and  they  do)  fair 
wages  and  fair  treatment  will  not  fail  to  secure  it. 
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In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  advise  our  colored  brethren  of  the  State  and  nation,  that  the  settlement  of  this  question 
is  to  a great  extent  dependent  on  them,  and  that  supineness  on  their  part  will  do  as  much  to  delay  if  not  defeat  the  full 
recognition  of  their  rights  as  the  open  opposition  of  avowed  enemies.  Then  be  up  and  active,  and  everywhere  let  associa- 
tions be  formed  having  for  their  object  the  agitation,  discussion  and  enforcement  of  your  claims  to  equality  before  the  law, 
and  equal  rights  of  suffrage.  Your  opponents  are  active;  be  prepared,  and  organize  to  resist  their  efforts.  We  would  further 
advise  that  all  political  associations  of  colored  men,  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  should  communicate 
the  fact  of  their  existence,  with  the  names  and  post  office  addresses  of  their  officers,  to  Joseph  T.  Wilson,  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
order  that  communication  and  friendly  cooperation  may  be  kept  up  between  the  different  organizations,  and  facili-ties 
afforded  for  common  and  united  State  action,  should  occasion  require  it. 


1.  According  to  this  document,  what  have  been  the  effects  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  upon  the 
lives  of  African  Americans  in  America? 

2.  What  "simple  act  of  justice"  is  requested?  What  would  be  the  results  of  granting  this  plea? 
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16-2  Carl  Schurz,  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  South  (1865) 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  issue  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  stimulated  animated  discussion 
among  northerners.  For  some,  including  Carl  Schurz,  reconstruction  had  initiated  a social  revolution  in 
a land  experiencing  severe  economic  distress.  Especially  regarding  developing  a free  labor  systems, 
the  question  arose  over  who  would  control  the  process  of  change  for  what  ends. 

We  ought  to  keep  in  view,  above  all,  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  is  to  be  solved.  As  to  what  is  commonly  termed 
“reconstruction,”  it  is  not  only  the  political  machinery  of  the  States  and  their  constitutional  relations  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, but  the  whole  organism  of  southern  society  that  must  be  reconstructed,  or  rather  constructed  anew,  so  as  to  bring 
it  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  American  society.  The  difficulties  of  this  task  are  not  to  be  considered  overcome  when  the 
people  of  the  south  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  elect  governors  and  legislatures  and  members  of  Congress,  and  militia 
captains.  That  this  would  be  done  had  become  certain  as  soon  as  the  surrenders  of  the  southern  armies  had  made  further 
resistance  impossible,  and  nothing  in  the  world  was  left,  even  to  the  most  uncompromising  rebel,  but  to  submit  or  to  emi- 
grate. It  was  also  natural  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  every  chance  offered  them  to  resume  control  of  their  home 
affairs  and  to  regain  their  influence  in  the  Union.  But  this  can  hardly  be  called  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  true 
problem,  and  it  is  a fair  question  to  ask,  whether  the  hasty  gratification  of  their  desire  to  resume  such  control  would  not 
create  new  embarrassments. 

The  true  nature  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  is  this:  The  general  government  of  the  republic  has,  by  pro- 
claiming the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  commenced  a great  social  revolution  in  the  south,  but  has,  as  yet,  not  completed 
it.  Only  the  negative  part  of  it  is  accomplished.  The  slaves  are  emancipated  in  point  of  form,  but  free  labor  has  not  yet  been 
put  in  the  place  of  slavery  in  point  of  fact.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of  this  critical  period  of  transition,  the  power  which  orig- 
inated the  revolution  is  expected  to  turn  over  its  whole  future  development  to  another  power  which  from  the  beginning  was 
hostile  to  it  and  has  never  yet  entered  into  its  spirit,  leaving  the  class  in  whose  favor  it  was  made  completely  without 
power  to  protect  itself  and  to  take  an  influential  part  in  that  development.  The  history  of  the  world  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  a proceeding  similar  to  this  which  did  not  lead  either  to  a rapid  and  violent  reaction,  or  to  the  most  serious  trouble  and 
civil  disorder.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  southern  people  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  exhibited  such  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  and  self-abnegation  as  to  make  them  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  my  despatches  from  the  south  I repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  people  were  not  yet  in  a frame  of 
mind  to  legislate  calmly  and  understandingly  upon  the  subject  of  free  negro  labor.  And  this  I reported  to  be  the  opinion  of 
some  of  our  most  prominent  military  commanders  and  other  observing  men.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  circum- 
stances more  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  a calm  and  unprejudiced  public  opinion  than  those  under  which  the 
southern  people  are  at  present  laboring.  The  war  has  not  only  defeated  their  political  aspirations,  but  it  has  broken  up  their 
whole  social  organization.  When  the  rebellion  was  put  down  they  found  themselves  not  only  conquered  in  a political  and 
military  sense,  but  economically  ruined.  The  planters,  who  represented  the  wealth  of  the  southern  country,  are  partly 
laboring  under  the  severest  embarrassments,  partly  reduced  to  absolute  poverty.  Many  who  are  stripped  of  all  available 
means,  and  have  nothing  but  their  land,  cross  their  arms  in  gloomy  despondency,  incapable  of  rising  to  a manly  resolution. 
Others,  who  still  possess  means,  are  at  a loss  how  to  use  them,  as  their  old  way  of  doing  things  is,  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  rendered  impracticable,  at  least  where  the  military  arm  of  the  government  has  enforced  emancipation.  Others  are 
still  trying  to  go  on  in  the  old  way,  and  that  old  way  is  in  fact  the  only  one  they  understand,  and  in  which  they  have  any 
confidence.  Only  a minority  is  trying  to  adopt  the  new  order  of  things.  A large  number  of  the  plantations,  probably  a con- 
siderable majority  of  the  more  valuable  estates,  is  under  heavy  mortgages,  and  the  owners  know  that,  unless  they  retrieve 
their  fortunes  in  a comparatively  short  space  of  time,  their  property  will  pass  out  of  their  hands.  Almost  all  are,  to  some 
extent,  embarrassed.  The  nervous  anxiety  which  such  a state  of  things  produces  extends  also  to  those  classes  of  society 
which,  although  not  composed  of  planters,  were  always  in  close  business  connexion  with  the  planting  interest,  and  there 
was  hardly  a branch  of  commerce  or  industry  in  the  south  which  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  so  connected.  Besides,  the 
southern  soldiers,  when  returning  from  the  war,  did  not,  like  the  northern  soldiers,  find  a prosperous  community  which 
merely  waited  for  their  arrival  to  give  them  remunerative  employment.  They  found,  many  of  them,  their  homesteads 
destroyed,  their  farms  devastated,  their  families  in  distress;  and  those  that  were  less  unfortunate  found,  at  all  events,  an 
impoverished  and  exhausted  community  which  had  but  little  to  offer  them.  Thus  a great  many  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
world  to  shift  as  best  they  can.  They  must  do  something  honest  or  dishonest,  and  must  do  it  soon,  to  make  a living,  and 
their  prospects  are,  at  present,  not  very  bright.  Thus  that  nervous  anxiety  to  hastily  repair  broken  fortunes,  and  to  prevent 
still  greater  ruin  and  distress,  embraces  nearly  all  classes,  and  imprints  upon  all  the  movements  of  the  social  body  a morbid 
character. 

In  which  direction  will  these  people  be  most  apt  to  turn  their  eyes?  Leaving  the  prejudice  of  race  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, from  early  youth  they  have  been  acquainted  with  but  one  system  of  labor,  and  with  that  one  system  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  identifying  all  their  interests.  They  know  of  no  way  to  help  themselves  but  the  one  they  are  accustomed  to. 
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Another  system  of  labor  is  presented  to  them,  which,  however,  owing  to  circumstances  which  they  do  not  appreciate, 
appears  at  first  in  an  unpromising  light.  To  try  it  they  consider  an  experiment  which  they  cannot  afford  to  make  while  their 
wants  are  urgent.  They  have  not  reasoned  calmly  enough  to  convince  themselves  that  the  trial  must  be  made.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  wonderful  that,  under  such  circumstances,  they  should  study,  not  how  to  introduce  and  develop  free  labor,  but  how  to 
avoid  its  introduction,  and  how  to  return  as  much  and  as  quickly  as  possible  to  something  like  the  old  order  of  things.  Nor 
is  it  wonderful  that  such  studies  should  find  an  expression  in  their  attempts  at  legislation.  But  the  circumstance  that  this  ten- 
dency is  natural  does  not  render  it  less  dangerous  and  objectionable.  The  practical  question  presents  itself:  Is  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  late  rebel  States  to  absolute  self-control  so  necessary  that  it  must  be  done  even  at  the  risk  of  endangering 
one  of  the  great  results  of  the  war,  and  of  bringing  on  in  those  States  insurrection  or  anarchy,  or  would  it  not  be  better  to 
postpone  that  restoration  until  such  dangers  are  passed?  If,  as  long  as  the  change  from  slavery  to  free  labor  is  known  to  the 
southern  people  only  by  its  destructive  results,  these  people  must  be  expected  to  throw  obstacles  in  its  way,  would  it  not 
seem  necessary  that  the  movement  of  social  “reconstruction”  be  kept  in  the  right  channel  by  the  hand  of  the  power  which 
originated  the  change,  until  that  change  can  have  disclosed  some  of  its  beneficial  effects? 

It  is  certain  that  every  success  of  free  negro  labor  will  augment  the  number  of  its  friends,  and  disarm  some  of  the 
prejudices  and  assumptions  of  its  opponents.  I am  convinced  one  good  harvest  made  by  unadulterated  free  labor  in  the 
south  would  have  a far  better  effect  than  all  the  oaths  that  have  been  taken,  and  all  the  ordinances  that  have  as  yet  been 
passed  by  southern  conventions.  But  how  can  such  a result  be  attained?  The  facts  enumerated  in  this  report,  as  well  as  the 
news  we  receive  from  the  south  from  day  to  day,  must  make  it  evident  to  every  unbiased  observer  that  unadulterated  free 
labor  cannot  be  had  at  present,  unless  the  national  government  holds  its  protective  and  controlling  hand  over  it.  It  appears, 
also,  that  the  more  efficient  this  protection  of  free  labor  against  all  disturbing  and  reactionary  influences,  the  sooner  may 
such  a satisfactory  result  be  looked  for.  One  reason  why  the  southern  people  are  so  slow  in  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  new  order  of  things  is,  that  they  confidently  expect  soon  to  be  permitted  to  regulate  matters  according  to  their  own 
notions.  Every  concession  made  to  them  by  the  government  has  been  taken  as  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in  this  hope, 
and,  unfortunately  for  them,  this  hope  is  nourished  by  influences  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Hence  their  anxiety  to 
have  their  State  governments  restored  at  once,  to  have  the  troops  withdrawn,  and  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  abolished, 
although  a good  many  discerning  men  know  well  that,  in  view  of  the  lawless  spirit  still  prevailing,  it  would  be  far  better 
for  them  to  have  the  general  order  of  society  firmly  maintained  by  the  federal  power  until  things  have  arrived  at  a final  set- 
tlement. Had,  from  the  beginning,  the  conviction  been  forced  upon  them  that  the  adulteration  of  the  new  order  of  things 
by  the  admixture  of  elements  belonging  to  the  system  of  slavery  would  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted,  a much 
larger  number  would  have  launched  their  energies  into  the  new  channel,  and,  seeing  that  they  could  do  “no  better,”  faith- 
fully co-operated  with  the  government.  It  is  hope  which  fixes  them  in  their  perverse  notions.  That  hope  nourished  or  fully 
gratified,  they  will  persevere  in  the  same  direction.  That  hope  destroyed,  a great  many  will,  by  the  force  of  necessity,  at 
once  accommodate  themselves  to  the  logic  of  the  change.  If,  therefore,  the  national  government  firmly  and  unequivocally 
announces  its  policy  not  to  give  up  the  control  of  the  free -labor  reform  until  it  is  finally  accomplished,  the  progress  of  that 
reform  will  undoubtedly  be  far  more  rapid  and  far  less  difficult  than  it  will  be  if  the  attitude  of  the  government  is  such  as 
to  permit  contrary  hopes  to  be  indulged  in. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  government  has  so  far  exercised  its  protection  of  the  negro  and  of  free  labor  in  the 
south-the  Freedmen’s  Bureau-is  very  unpopular  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  every  institution  placed  there  as  a barrier  to 
reactionary  aspirations  would  be.  That  abuses  were  committed  with  the  management  of  freedmen’s  affairs;  that  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  bureau  were  men  of  more  enthusiasm  than  discretion,  and  in  many  cases  went  beyond  their  authority:  all  this 
is  certainly  true.  But,  while  the  southern  people  are  always  ready  to  expatiate  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau,  they  are  not  so  ready  to  recognize  the  services  it  has  rendered.  I feel  warranted  in  saying  that  not  half  of  the  labor 
that  has  been  done  in  the  south  this  year,  or  will  be  done  there  next  year,  would  have  been  or  would  be  done  but  for  the 
exertions  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  The  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  transition  period  would  have  been  infinitely  greater 
had  not  an  agency  interfered  which  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  emancipated  slaves;  which  could  disabuse  them  of  any 
extravagant  notions  and  expectations  and  be  trusted;  which  could  administer  to  them  good  advice  and  be  voluntarily 
obeyed.  No  other  agency,  except  one  placed  there  by  the  national  government,  could  have  wielded  that  moral  power  whose 
interposition  was  so  necessary  to  prevent  southern  society  from  falling  at  once  into  the  chaos  of  a general  collision  between 
its  different  elements.  That  the  success  achieved  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  is  as  yet  very  incomplete  cannot  be  disputed. 
A more  perfect  organization  and  a more  carefully  selected  personnel  may  be  desirable;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a more 
suitable  machinery  can  be  devised  to  secure  to  free  labor  in  the  south  that  protection  against  disturbing  influences  which 
the  nature  of  the  situation  still  imperatively  demands. 


1.  Summarize  Schurz's  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  South.  How  is  the  South  dealing  with 
reconstruction? 

2.  What  difficulties  and  dangers  are  present  as  the  South  attempts  to  make  the  transition  from  slavery 
to  free  labor? 
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16-3  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Plain  Counsels  for  Freedmen  (1865) 

After  emancipation,  questions  arose  about  African  American  labor.  In  this  document,  Clinton  B.  Fisk 
counsels  African  Americans  on  the  value  of  free  labor  and  the  judicious  use  of  the  income  generated  by 
work. 

I come  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  about  work;  yes,  work,  good,  honest,  hard  work.  Do  not  turn  away,  and  say  you  will 
not  hear  me,-that  you  know  all  about  it,  and  that  it  is  not  a good  subject  for  a lecture. 

Listen!  The  very  first  verse  of  the  Holy  Bible  tells  us  that  God  is  a worker,-that  in  six  days  he  made  all  this  great 
world  on  which  we  dwell,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars. 

All  the  holy  angels  in  heaven  are  very  busy.  They  go  forth  to  do  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  and  find  their 
greatest  bliss  in  action. 

Good  and  great  men  are  all  hard  workers.  And  do  you  know  what  it  is  that  makes  a free  state  so  rich  and  strong? 
It  is,  above  all  things  save  God’s  blessing,  patient,  honest  work. 

There  is  nothing  degrading  in  free  labor,-nay,  it  is  most  honorable.  Why,  when  God  placed  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  before  either  of  them  had  ever  done  any  wrong  thing,  and  while  they  were  as  pure  as  the  angels,  he  made 
gardeners  of  them.  He  required  them  to  dress  the  garden  and  keep  it  nice  and  in  good  condition. 

The  blessed  Saviour  himself  worked  at  the  bench,  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  until  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

And  yet,  some  very  silly  people  are  above  work,-are  ashamed  to  have  hard  hands, -and  do  their  best  to  get  through 
the  world  without  honest  toil. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  who  wrote  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  He  used 
the  hoe,  the  ax,  and  the  maul,  cleared  ground,  and  fenced  it  with  the  rails  he  had  split,  and  was  ready  to  turn  his  hands  to 
any  honest  work. 

I know  that  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  associate  work  with  slavery,  and  freedom  with  idleness,  because  you 
have  seen  slaves  working  all  their  lives,  and  free  people  doing  little  or  nothing.  And  I should  not  blame  you  if  you  should 
ask,  “What  have  we  gained  by  freedom,  if  we  are  to  work,  work,  work!” 

Now,  let  me  explain.  A slave  works  all  his  life  for  others.  A free  man  works  for  himself,-that  is,  he  gets  pay  for 
his  labor;  and  if  he  saves  what  he  earns  and  manages  well,  he  can  get  on  so  well  that  he  may  spend  the  afternoon  of  his 
life  in  his  own  pleasant  home,  and  never  want  for  any  thing.  . . . 

If  you  earn  twelve  dollars  in  a month,  and  spend  thirteen,  you  are  on  the  road  to  misery,  for  you  will  get  into  debt, 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  after  awhile  it  will  be  a load  you  can  not  carry. 

You  should  make  it  a rule,  therefore,  to  spend  less  each  month  and  each  year  than  you  make.  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  become  well  to  do  in  the  world. 

A free  man  should  always  consider  before  he  buys  an  article,  whether  he  can  afford  it.  He  would  like  a new  hat,- 
price  five  dollars,-but  if  he  needs  the  five  for  other  and  more  pressing  uses,  to  make  a payment,  for  example,  for  something 
he  has  bought,  then  he  should  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  the  new  hat,  and  brush  up  the  old  one.  A new  coat  might  be 
very  desirable,  but  if  its  purchase  would  create  a debt,  better  keep  the  old  one  in  good  repair  as  possible,  and  stick  to  it 
another  season.  It  is  much  pleasanter  to  wear  the  old  clothes  than  to  have  the  constable  chasing  you  in  the  new  ones. 

Many  a poor  man  has  been  driven  almost  out  of  his  wits  by  constables,  who  were  pursuing  him  for  the  payment 
of  debts  made  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  wife.  She  wanted  a handsome  breastpin,  and  begged  him  to  buy  it.  He  could  not 
resist,  and  bought  it  with  the  proceeds  of  a week’s  hard  toil,  and,  as  a consequence,  was  obliged  to  go  in  debt  for  meat  and 
bread.  Then  she  wanted  a fine  dress;  then  this,  and  then  that;  and  so  he  sank  into  debt,  step  by  step,  until  he  was  ruined. 

A wife  can  soon  destroy  her  husband’s  good  name,  by  urging  him  to  buy  her  things  she  could  do  without,  and  for 
which  he  is  unable  to  pay. 

It  is  a good  plan  for  a man  and  woman  who  are  just  setting  out  as  you  are  to  make  a living,  to  balance  their 
accounts-that  is  count  up  what  they  earn  and  what  they  spend,  and  see  how  they  compare-a  great  many  times  in  the  year. 
It  will  not  take  them  long  to  do  it,  and  the  task  will  be  both  pleasant  and  useful. 

Resolve  that  you  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  live  within  your  means.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  secrets 
of  success.  It  may  cost  you  a struggle,  but  stick  to  it  resolutely,  and  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  be  able  to  purchase 
not  only  the  necessaries,  but  the  luxuries  of  life. 
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I am  not  counseling  you  to  be  mean  and  stingy, -by  no  means;  but  no  man  has  a right  to  be  liberal  with  another 
man’s  money  and  at  another  man’s  expense. 

For  the  sake  of  your  good  name,  do  not  make  a splurge  in  society  with  jewelry  and  fine  clothes  which  have  not 
been  paid  for,  and  for  which  you  will  never  be  able  to  pay.  That  is  almost  as  mean  as  theft. 

“The  borrower,”  says  the  Bible,  “is  servant  to  the  lender,”  and,  let  me  assure  you,  a creditor  is  a very  hard  master. 
Do  not  put  your  necks  in  his  iron  yoke. 

I am  acquainted  with  many  white  persons  who  commenced  married  life  twenty-five  years  ago  with  as  little  as  you 
have  now,  and  who  worked  with  their  hands  for  less  than  is  given  to  you,  who  are  now  owners  of  handsome  houses  and 
farms,  and  are  in  very  easy  circumstances.  They  made  it  a rule  to  spend  less  than  they  earned. 


1.  What  are  the  rewards  of  work  in  the  opinion  of  the  author? 

2.  What  advice  does  the  author  have  for  those  who  may  be  earning  wages  and  handling  money  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives? 
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16-4  Mississippi  Black  Code  (1865) 

In  the  aftermath  of  Emancipation,  southern  states  passed  a variety  of  laws  known  as  "Black  Codes". 
Although  these  codes  varied  from  state  to  state,  they  were  all  aimed  at  tightly  controlling  the  lives  and 
labor  of  newly  freed  people.  The  codes  angered  Congress  and  the  northern  pubic,  who  viewed  them  as 
southern  attempts  to  roll  back  Emancipation  and  subvert  Reconstruction.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  the  Military  Reconstitution  Act  of  1867  were  all  designed  in  part  to  counter 
the  Black  Codes. 


The  Civil  Rights  of  Freedmen  in  Mississippi 

Section  1 . Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  That  all  freedmen,  free  Negroes,  and  mulattoes  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  of  this  state,  and  may  acquire  personal  prop- 
erty and  choses  in  action,  by  descent  or  purchase,  any  may  dispose  of  the  same,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  white  persons  may:  Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  allow  any  freedman,  free 
Negro,  or  mulatto  to  rent  or  lease  any  lands  or  tenements,  except  in  incorporated  town  or  cities  in  which  places  the  cor- 
porate authorities  shall  control  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  freedmen,  free  Negroes,  and  mulattoes  may  intermarry  with  each  other,  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  that  are  provided  by  law  for  white  persons:  Provided,  that  the  clerk  of  probate  shall 
keep  separate  records  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  freedmen,  free  Negroes,  and  mulattoes,  who  do  now  and  have  heretofore  lived  and 
cohabited  together  as  husband  and  wife  shall  be  taken  and  held  in  law  as  legally  married,  and  the  issue  shall  be  taken  and 
held  as  legitimate  for  all  purposes.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto  to  intermarry  with 
any  white  person;  nor  for  any  white  person  to  intermarry  with  any  freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto;  any  person  who 
shall  so  intermarry  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  confined  in  the  state  penitentiary 
for  life;  and  those  shall  be  deemed  freedmen,  free  Negroes,  and  mulattoes  who  are  of  pure  Negro  blood,  and  those 
descended  from  a Negro  to  the  third  generation  inclusive,  though  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  may  have  been  a white 
person. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  addition  to  cases  in  which  freedmen,  free  Negroes,  and  mulattoes  are  now  by  law  com- 
petent witnesses,  freedmen,  free  Negroes,  or  mulattoes  shall  be  competent  in  civil  cases  when  a party  or  parties  to  the  suit, 
either  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  defendant  or  defendants,  also  in  cases  where  freedmen,  free  Negroes,  and  mulattoes  is  or  are 
either  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  defendant  or  defendants,  and  a white  person  or  white  persons  is  or  are  the  opposing  party  or 
parties,  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  defendant  or  defendants.  They  shall  also  be  competent  witnesses  in  all  criminal  prosecutions 
where  the  crime  charged  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  a white  person  upon  or  against  the  person  or  property  of  a 
freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto:  Provided  that  in  all  cases  said  witnesses  shall  be  examined  in  open  court  on  the  stand, 
except,  however,  they  may  be  examined  before  the  grand  jury,  and  shall  in  all  cases  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  tests  of  the 
common  law  as  to  competency  and  credibility. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  freedman,  free  Negro,  and  mulatto  shall,  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  annually  thereafter,  have  a lawful  home  or  employment.  . . . 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  contracts  for  labor  made  with  freedmen,  free  Negroes,  and  mulattoes  for  a longer 
period  than  one  month  shall  be  in  writing  and  in  duplicate,  attested  and  read  to  said  freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto,  by 
a beat,  city  or  county  officers,  or  two  disinterested  white  persons  of  the  country  in  which  the  labor  is  to  be  performed,  of 
which  each  party  shall  have  one;  and  said  contracts  shall  be  taken  and  held  as  entire  contracts,  and  if  the  laborer  shall  quit 
the  service  of  the  employer,  before  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  without  good  cause,  he  shall  forfeit  his  wages  for  that 
year,  up  to  the  time  of  quitting. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  civil  officer  shall,  and  every  person  may,  arrest  and  carry  back  to  his  or  her  legal 
employer  any  freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto  who  shall  have  quit  the  service  of  his  or  her  employer  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  or  her  term  of  service  without  good  cause,  and  said  officer  and  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  arresting 
and  carrying  back  every  deserting  employee  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  from  the  place  of 
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arrest  to  the  place  of  delivery,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer,  and  held  as  a set-off  for  so  much  against  the 
wages  of  said  deserting  employee. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  affidavit  made  by  the  employer  of  any  freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto,  or  other 
credible  person,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  member  of  the  board  of  police,  that  any  freedman,  free  Negro,  or 
mulatto,  legally  employed  by  said  employer,  has  illegally  deserted  said  employment,  such  justice  of  the  peace  or  member 
of  the  board  of  police  shall  issue  his  warrant  or  warrants,  returnable  before  himself,  or  other  such  officer,  directed  to  any 
sheriff,  constable,  or  special  deputy,  commanding  him  to  arrest  said  deserter  and  return  him  or  her  to  said  employer,  and 
the  like  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section.  . . . 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  persuade  or  attempt  to  persuade,  entice,  or  cause  any  freedman,  free 
Negro,  or  mulatto  to  desert  from  the  legal  employment  of  any  person,  before  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  of  service, 
or  shall  knowingly  employ  any  such  deserting  freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto,  or  shall  knowingly  give  or  sell  to  any  such 
deserting  freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto,  any  food,  raiment,  or  other  thing,  he  or  she  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  more  then  two  hundred  dollars  and  the  costs, 
and,  if  said  fine  and  costs  shall  not  be  immediately  paid,  the  court  shall  sentence  said  convict  to  not  exceeding  two  months’ 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  and  he  or  she  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  damages:  .... 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto  to  charge  any  white  person, 
freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto,  by  affidavit,  with  any  criminal  offense  against  his  or  her  person  or  property  and  upon 
such  affidavit  the  proper  process  shall  be  issued  and  executed  as  if  said  affidavit  was  made  by  a white  person,  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  freedman,  free  Negro,  or  mulatto,  in  any  action,  suit,  or  controversy  pending,  or  about  to  be  instituted, 
in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  of  this  state,  to  make  all  needful  and  lawful  affidavits,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  institu- 
tion, prosecution,  or  defense  of  such  suit  or  controversy. 

Sec.  11.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  penal  laws  of  this  state,  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  shall  apply 
and  extend  to  all  freedmen,  free  Negroes,  and  mulattoes.  . . . 

Approved  November  25,  1865 


1.  Identify  and  explain  the  actual  freedoms  and  rights  that  are  granted  under  the  Mississippi  Black 
Code. 

2.  What  restrictions  and  laws  enacted  by  the  Black  Code  effectively  extend  the  racist  doctrines  of  pre- 
Civil  War  slavery?  What  freedoms  are  notably  denied  under  the  Code? 
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16-5  James  C.  Beecher,  Report  on  Land  Reform  in  the 
South  Carolina  Islands  (1865,  1866) 

The  controversial  Reconstruction  of  the  South  after  the  Civil  War  was  a difficult  time  for  African  Amer- 
icans. Though  given  the  right  to  voice  political  opinions  for  the  first  time,  their  voices  often  went 
unheeded.  As  southern  whites  regained  control  of  political  offices  after  Reconstruction,  African  Ameri- 
cans slowly  lost  much  of  their  newfound  political  freedom. 


November  29,  1865 
Maj.  Gen.  R.  Saxton 

General: 

I am  to  leave  for  Edisto  Island  in  the  morning.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  planters  whose  lands  have  been  restored  were 
driven  off  by  the  freed  people.  Gen.  Sickles  immediately  ordered  that  a company  of  white  troops  be  sent  there.  Gen. 
Devens  agreed  with  me  that  my  troops  were  the  ones  to  send  if  any  and  so  I take  a company  with  me. 

I have  apprehended  trouble  ever  since  the  Govt  determined  to  rescind  the  authority  to  occupy  those  lands.  It  is  true 
that  the  War  Dept,  did  not,  in  so  many  words,  approve  Gen.  Sherman’s  order,  but  it  certainly  did  act  upon  it,  and  there  is 
an  apparent  bad  faith  in  the  matter  which  I am  sure  the  freed  people  will  feel.  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  grave  fears 
of  collisions  on  the  island.  The  same  difficulty  is  affecting  the  Combahee  plantations.  I hope  to  visit  that  section  by 
Monday  next. 

James  C.  Beecher 
National  Archives 


January  9,  1866 

I . . . called  the  people  together  and  carefully  instructed  them  in  their  rights  and  duties.  They  said  they  had  been  assured 
by  certain  parties  that  Mr.  Heyward  [a  local  white  planter]  would  be  obliged  to  lease  his  land  to  them,  and  that  they  would 
not  work  for  him  at  any  price.  They  were  perfectly  good  natured  about  it  but  firm.  I then  announced  Mr.  Heyward’s  offer: 

That  they  were  to  retain  their  houses  and  gardens,  with  the  privilege  of  raising  hogs,  poultry,  etc.  That  he  would 
pay  for  full  hands,  men  $12,  women  $8  per  month.  They  to  find  themselves-or  he  would  pay  $10  per  month  to  men,  $4 
to  women  and  ration  them. 

I am  satisfied  that  no  higher  wages  will  be  offered  this  year.  Therefore  I told  the  people  that  they  could  take  it  or 
leave  it,  and  that  if  they  declined  to  work  the  plantation  the  houses  must  be  vacated.  I proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of  all  the 
able  bodied  men  and  women,  each  of  whom  responded  “no.”  I then  notified  them  that  every  house  must  be  vacated  on  or 
before  the  18th  inst.  I propose  to  remain  and  see  everyone  outside  the  plantation  lines  on  that  date. 

Today  I have  pursued  the  same  course  on  another  large  plantation,  with  the  same  results.  Of  course  I anticipated 
this.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  considering  the  instructions  which  these  people  have  received.  I do  not  blame  them  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  so  long  as  they  show  no  violence,  shall  treat  them  with  all  possible  kindness.  But  it  is  better  to  stop 
the  error  they  are  laboring  under,  at  once. 

January  31,  1866 

I am  informed  that  on  or  about  12th  inst  a meeting  was  called  on  Wadmalaw  Island  to  take  measures  to  prevent  white  per- 
sons from  visiting  the  island-that  the  Captain  Commanding  (very  properly)  forbade  the  proceeding,  and  notified  the  actors 
that  in  future  no  meetings  could  be  held  until  notice  of  the  same  should  be  given  him. 

I am  further  informed  that  certain  parties  immediately  proceeded  to  Charleston  and  returned  with  a document 
signed  “By  order  Maj.  Gen.  Saxton”  stating  that  the  military  authorities  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  and  they  were  at  lib- 
erty to  hold  meetings  when  and  where  they  pleased.  This  document  was  brought  by  three  colored  men  calling  themselves 
Commissioners  from  Edisto  Island,  attended  by  an  escort  of  forty  or  fifty  freedmen,  and  exhibited  to  the  Officer.  They  then 
proceeded  to  Rockville,  and  held  the  meeting. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bureau  should  seem  to  bring  the  freed  people  in  collision  with  the  Military  Police  of 
the  islands.  Already  in  two  instances  the  freed  people  have  committed  themselves  seriously  by  acts  of  stupid  violence  and 
I have  record  of  hurtful  advice  given  by  speakers  at  the  meeting  in  question.  I shall  be  exceedingly  grieved  to  find  myself 
in  collision  with  the  [Bureau]  but  being  responsible  for  the  military  police  of  these  islands  cannot  do  otherwise  than  pre- 
vent disorder  by  any  means  in  my  power. 

I respectfully  request  that  instruction  be  sent  to  the  same  “Commissioners”  to  the  effect  that  the  order  in  question 
must  be  respected  on  Wadmalaw  and  Johns  Island.  Such  instructions  will  prevent  collision  between  the  [freedmen]  and  the 
U.S.  forces. 


1.  What  difficulties  are  reported  by  Beecher  regarding  the  settling  of  land  disputes  in  the  South 
Carolina  Islands?  Describe  the  two  different  views  of  the  dispute. 
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16-6  The  Memphis  Riot  (1866) 

The  Memphis  riot  began  on  May  1,  1866,  when  the  horse-drawn  carriages  of  a black  man  and  a white 
man  collided.  Fighting  broke  out  as  a group  of  black  soldiers  from  nearby  Fort  Pickering  tried  to  inter- 
vene to  stop  the  arrest  of  the  black  man  by  the  mainly  Irish-American  police.  Passions  escalated  into 
three  days  of  racially  motivated  violence  between  the  police  and  black  residents  of  Memphis.  When 
peace  was  restored,  forty-six  blacks  and  two  whites  had  been  killed,  five  black  women  raped,  and  hun- 
dreds of  black  homes,  schools,  and  churches  had  been  vandalized  or  destroyed.  The  following  is  the 
report  of  an  investigation  into  the  riot  prepared  for  General  Oliver  Otis  Floward,  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands. 

Source:  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  Online,  Records  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  1865-1869.  National  Archives  Microfilm  Publication 
M999,  roll  34  "Reports  of  Outrages,  Riots  and  Murders,  Jan.  15,  1866-Aug.  12,  1868". 
http://www.freedmensbureau.com/tennessee/outrages/memphisriot.htm 


Memphis,  Tenn.  May  22  ’66 
Maj.  Genl.  0.0.  Howard 
Commissioner  B.R.F.  & A.  L. 

Washington,  D.C. 

General, 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  S.  O.  No.  64,  Ex.  II,  War  Dept.,  B.  R.  F.  & A.  L.  dated  Washington,  D.C. 
May  7,  1866  and  your  letter  of  “confidential  instructions”  of  the  same  date,  I have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  a report 
of  an  investigation  of  the  late  riots  in  Memphis. 

I reached  Memphis  May  11th  and  I found  General  Fisk,  the  Asst.  Commissioner  for  Ky.  and  Tenn,  here.  He  had  already 
directed  his  Inspector  General  Col.  C.  T.  Johnson  to  institute  an  investigation  and  I found  the  Colonel  had  commenced  his 
work  and  was  well  advanced. 

At  the  suggestion  of  General  Fisk  I immediately  conferred  with  Colonel  Johnson  and  we  determined  to  make  a joint  inves- 
tigation and  report.  We  have  taken  some  affidavits  and  as  many  more  could  have  been  procured  if  we  could  have  taken  the 
time. 

I have  the  honor  to  be 
Very  Respectfully 
Your  Obdt.  Servant 
(sd)  T.  W.  Gilbreth 
Aid-de-Camp 

Report  of  an  investigation  of  the  cause,  origin,  and  results  of  the  late  riots  in  the  city  of  Memphis  made  by  Col. 
Charles  F.  Johnson,  Inspector  General  States  of  Ky.  and  Tennessee  and  Major  T.  W.  Gilbreth,  A.  D.  C.  to  Maj.  Genl. 
Howard,  Commissioner  Bureau  R.  F.  & A.  Lands. 

The  remote  cause  of  the  riot  as  it  appears  to  us  is  a bitterness  of  feeling  which  has  always  existed  between  the  low 
whites  & blacks,  both  of  whom  have  long  advanced  rival  claims  for  superiority,  both  being  as  degraded  as  human  beings 
can  possibly  be. 

In  addition  to  this  general  feeling  of  hostility  there  was  an  especial  hatred  among  the  city  police  for  the  Colored 
Soldiers,  who  were  stationed  here  for  a long  time  and  had  recently  been  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  U.S.,  which  was 
most  cordially  reciprocated  by  the  soldiers. 

This  has  frequently  resulted  in  minor  affrays  not  considered  worthy  of  notice  by  the  authorities.  These  causes  com- 
bined produced  a state  of  feeling  between  whites  and  blacks,  which  would  require  only  the  slightest  provocation  to  bring 
about  an  open  rupture. 
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The  Immediate  Cause 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  April  1866  several  policemen  (4)  came  down  Causey  Street,  and  meeting  a number  of  Negroes 
forced  them  off  the  sidewalk.  In  doing  so  a Negro  fell  and  a policeman  stumbled  over  him.  The  police  then  drew  their 
revolvers  and  attacked  the  Negroes,  beating  them  with  their  pistols.  Both  parties  then  separated,  deferring  the  settlement 
by  mutual  consent  to  some  future  time  (see  affidavit  marked  “A”).  On  the  following  day.  May  1st,  during  the  afternoon, 
between  the  hours  of  3 and  5,  a crowd  of  colored  men,  principally  discharged  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  more  or  less 
intoxicated,  were  assembled  on  South  Street  in  South  Memphis. 

Three  or  four  of  these  were  very  noisy  and  boisterous.  Six  policemen  appeared  on  South  Street,  two  of  them 
arrested  two  of  the  Negroes  and  conducted  them  from  the  ground.  The  others  remained  behind  to  keep  back  the  crowd, 
when  the  attempt  was  made  by  several  Negroes  to  rescue  their  comrades.  The  police  fell  back  when  a promiscuous  fight 
was  indulged  in  by  both  parties. 

During  this  affray  one  police  officer  was  wounded  in  the  finger,  another  (Stephens)  was  shot  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  pistol  in  his  own  hand,  and  afterward  died. 

About  this  time  the  police  fired  upon  unoffending  Negroes  remote  from  the  riotous  quarter.  Colored  soldiers  with 
whom  the  police  first  had  trouble  had  returned  in  the  meantime  to  Fort  Pickering.  The  police  was  soon  reinforced  and  com- 
menced firing  on  the  colored  people,  men,  women  and  children,  in  that  locality,  killing  and  wounding  several. 

Shortly  after,  the  City  Recorder  (John  C.  Creighton)  arrived  upon  the  ground  (corner  of  Causey  and  Vance  Streets) 
and  in  a speech  which  received  three  hearty  cheers  from  the  crowd  there  assembled,  councilled  and  urged  the  whites  to  arm 
and  kill  every  Negro  and  drive  the  last  one  from  the  city.  Then  during  this  night  the  Negroes  were  hunted  down  by  police, 
firemen  and  other  white  citizens,  shot,  assaulted,  robbed,  and  in  many  instances  their  houses  searched  tinder  the  pretense 
of  hunting  for  concealed  arms,  plundered,  and  then  set  on  fire,  during  which  no  resistance  so  far  as  we  can  learn  was 
offered  by  the  Negroes. 

A white  man  by  the  name  of  Dunn,  a fireman,  was  shot  and  killed  by  another  white  man  through  mistake  (refer- 
ence is  here  made  to  accompanying  affidavit  mkd  “B”). 

During  the  morning  of  the  2nd  inst.  (Wednesday)  everything  was  perfectly  quiet  in  the  district  of  the  disturbances 
of  the  previous  day.  A very  few  Negroes  were  in  the  streets,  and  none  of  them  appeared  with  arms,  or  in  any  way  excited 
except  through  fear.  About  11  o’clock  A.M.  a posse  of  police  and  citizens  again  appeared  in  South  Memphis  and  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the  Negroes,  they  were  shot  down  without  mercy,  women  suffered  alike  with  the 
men,  and  in  several  instances  little  children  were  killed  by  these  miscreants.  During  this  day  and  night,  with  various  inter- 
vals of  quiet,  the  nuisance  continued. 

The  city  seemed  to  be  under  the  control  of  a lawless  mob  during  this  and  the  two  succeeding  days  (3rd  & 4th).  All 
crimes  imaginable  were  committed  from  simple  larceny  to  rape  and  murder.  Several  women  and  children  were  shot  in  bed. 
One  woman  (Rachel  Johnson)  was  shot  and  then  thrown  into  the  flames  of  a burning  house  and  consumed.  Another  was 
forced  twice  through  the  flames  and  finally  escaped.  In  some  instances  houses  were  fired  and  armed  men  guarded  them  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  those  inside.  A number  of  men  whose  loyalty  is  undoubted,  long  residents  of  Memphis,  who  depre- 
cated the  riot  during  its  progress,  were  denominated  Yankees  and  Abolitionists,  and  were  informed  in  language  more 
emphatic  than  gentlemanly,  that  their  presence  here  was  unnecessary.  To  particularize  further  as  to  individual  acts  of  inhu- 
manity would  extend  the  report  to  too  great  a length.  But  attention  is  respectfully  called  for  further  instances  to  affidavits 
accompanying  marked  C,  E,  F & G. 

The  riot  lasted  until  and  including  the  4th  of  May  but  during  all  this  time  the  disturbances  were  not  continual  as 
there  were  different  times  of  greater  or  less  length  in  each  day,  in  which  the  city  was  perfectly  quiet,  attacks  occurring  gen- 
erally after  sunset  each  day. 

The  rioters  ceased  their  violence  either  of  their  own  accord  or  from  want  of  material  to  work  on,  the  Negroes 
having  hid  themselves,  many  fleeing  into  the  country. 

Conduct  of  the  Civil  Authorities 

The  Hon.  John  Park,  Mayor  of  Memphis,  seemed  to  have  lost  entire  control  of  his  subordinates  and  either  through  lack  of 
inclination  and  sympathy  with  the  mob,  or  on  utter  want  of  capacity,  completely  failed  to  suppress  the  riot  and  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  city.  His  friends  offer  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  in  a state  of  intoxication  during  a part  or  most 
of  the  time  and  was  therefore  unable  to  perform  the  high  and  responsible  functions  of  his  office.  Since  the  riot  no  official 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  occurrence  either  by  the  Mayor  or  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  neither  have  the  City  Courts  taken 
cognizance  of  the  numerous  crimes  committed. 

Although  many  of  the  perpetrators  are  known,  no  arrests  have  been  made,  nor  is  there  now  any  indication  on 
the  part  of  the  Civil  Authorities  that  any  are  meditated  by  them. 
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It  appears  the  Sheriff  of  this  County  (P.  M.  Minters)  endeavored  to  oppose  the  mob  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
May,  but  his  good  intentions  were  thwarted  by  a violent  speech  delivered  by  John  C.  Creighton,  City  Recorder,  who  urged 
and  directed  the  arming  of  the  whites  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  blacks. 

This  speech  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  May  to  a large  crowd  of  police  and  citizens  on  the  corner  of 
Vance  and  Causey  streets,  and  to  it  can  be  attributed  in  a great  measure  the  continuance  of  the  disturbances.  The  following  is 
the  speech  as  extracted  from  the  affidavits  herewith  forwarded  marked  “B”  . . . “That  everyone  of  the  citizens  should  get  arms, 
organize  and  go  through  the  Negro  districts,”  and  that  he  “was  in  favor  of  killing  every  God  damned  nigger”  . . . “We  are  not 
prepared  now,  but  let  us  prepare  and  clean  out  every  damned  son  of  a bitch  of  a nigger  out  of  town  . . . “Boys,  I want  you  to 
go  ahead  and  kill  every  damned  one  of  the  nigger  race  and  burn  up  the  cradle.” 

The  effect  of  such  language  delivered  by  a municipal  office  so  high  in  authority,  to  a promiscuous  and  excited 
assemblage  can  be  easily  perceived.  From  that  time  they  seemed  to  act  as  though  vested  with  full  authority  to  kill,  burn  and 
plunder  at  will.  The  conduct  of  a great  number  of  the  city  police,  who  are  generally  composed  of  the  lowest  class  of 
whites  selected  without  reference  to  their  qualifications  for  the  position,  was  brutal  in  the  extreme.  Instead  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  persons  and  property  as  is  their  duty,  they  were  chiefly  concerned  as  murderers,  incendiaries  and  robbers.  At 
times  they  even  protected  the  rest  of  the  mob  in  their  acts  of  violence. 

No  public  meeting  has  been  held  by  the  citizens,  although  three  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  the  riot,  thus  by 
their  silence  appearing  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  mob.  The  only  regrets  that  are  expressed  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  purely  financial.  There  are,  however,  very  many  honorable  exceptions,  chiefly  among  men  who  have  fought 
against  the  Government  in  the  late  rebellion,  who  deprecate  in  strong  terms,  both  the  Civil  Authorities  and  the  rioters. 

Action  of  Bvt.  Brig.  Genl.  Ben  P.  Runkle,  Chief  Supt.,  Bureau  R.F.  and  A.L.  Sub-District  of  Memphis 

General  Runkle  was  waited  upon  every  hour  in  the  day  during  the  riot,  by  colored  men  who  begged  of  him  protection  for 
themselves  and  families,  and  he,  an  officer  of  the  Army  detailed  as  Agent  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  was  suffered  the 
humiliation  of  acknowledging  his  utter  inability  to  protect  them  in  any  respect.  His  personal  appearance  at  the  scenes  of 
the  riot  had  no  affect  on  the  mob,  and  he  had  no  troops  at  his  disposal. 

He  was  obliged  to  put  his  Headquarters  in  a defensive  state,  and  we  believe  it  was  only  owing  to  the  preparations 
made,  that  they  were  not  burned  down.  Threats  had  been  openly  made  that  the  Bureau  office  would  be  burned,  and  the 
General  driven  from  the  town.  He,  with  his  officers  and  a small  squad  of  soldiers  and  some  loyal  citizens  who  volunteered 
were  obliged  to  remain  there  during  Thursday  and  Friday  nights. 

The  origin  and  results  of  the  riot  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 

The  remote  cause  was  the  feeling  of  bitterness  which  as  always  existed  between  the  two  classes.  The  minor  affrays 
which  occurred  daily,  especially  between  the  police  and  colored  persons. 

The  general  tone  of  certain  city  papers  which  in  articles  that  have  appeared  almost  daily,  have  councilled  the  low 
whites  to  open  hostilities  with  the  blacks. 

The  immediate  cause  was  the  collision  heretofore  spoken  of  between  a few  policemen  and  Negroes  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th  of  April  in  which  both  parties  may  be  equally  culpable,  followed  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  May  by 
another  collision  of  a more  serious  nature  and  subsequently  by  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  inoffensive  colored  men 
and  women. 


Three  Negro  churches  were  burned,  also  eight  (8)  school  houses,  five  (5)  of  which  belonged  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  about  fifty  (50)  private  dwellings,  owned,  occupied  or  inhabited  by  freedmen  as  homes,  and  in  which  they  had 
all  their  personal  property,  scanty  though  it  be,  yet  valuable  to  them  and  in  many  instances  containing  the  hard  earnings  of 
months  of  labor. 

Large  sums  of  money  were  taken  by  police  and  others,  the  amounts  varying  five  (5)  to  five  hundred  (500)  dollars, 
the  latter  being  quite  frequent  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  colored  men  had  just  been  paid  off  and  discharged  from 
the  Army. 

No  dwellings  occupied  by  white  men  exclusively  were  destroyed  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  white  men 
having  been  robbed. 

From  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  the  freedmen  in  the  districts  where  the  riot  occurred  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  number  of  Negroes  killed  and  wounded.  The  number  already  ascertained  as  killed  is  about  (30)  thirty; 
and  the  number  wounded  about  fifty  (50).  Two  white  men  were  killed,  viz.,  Stephens,  a policeman  and  Dunn  of  the  Fire 
Department. 
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The  Surgeon  who  attended  Stephens  gives  it  as  his  professional  opinion  that  the  wound  which  resulted  in  his 
death  was  caused  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a pistol  in  his  hands  (see  affidavit  marked  “B”).  Dunn  was  killed  May  1st 
by  a white  man  through  mistake  (see  affidavit  marked  “B”).  Two  others  (both  Policemen)  were  wounded,  one  slightly  in 
the  finger,  the  other  (Slattersly)  seriously. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  Government  and  Negroes  as  per  affidavits  received  up  to  date  amount  to  the  sum  of 
ninety  eight  thousand,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty  five  cents  ($98,319.55).  Subsequent  investigations  will 
in  all  probability  increase  the  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($120,00.00). 

(signed)  Chas.  F.  Jackson 

Col.  And  Insptr.  Genl.  Ky.  & Tenn. 

T.  W.  Gilbreth 
Aide-de-Camp. 


1.  According  to  the  investigation,  how  widespread  was  white  animosity  toward  the  black  community 
in  Memphis  in  1866?  In  addition  to  outright  violence,  how  was  this  animosity  manifested?  Why  do 
you  think  Irish-Americans  in  Memphis  might  have  felt  particularly  threatened  by  freedmen? 

2.  According  to  the  investigation,  who  should  be  held  accountable  for  the  death  and  destruction 
during  the  riot?  Although  not  directly  addressed  in  the  report,  how  might  future  incidents  such  as 
this  be  prevented? 
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16-7  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  (1868) 

Southern  attempts  to  deprive  African  Americans  of  their  rights  stimulated  constitutional  remedies.  Con- 
gressional radical  reconstruction  hoped  that  constitutional  guarantees  of  citizenship  and  federal  protec- 
tion of  rights  would  alleviate  oppressive  state  laws. 

Sec.  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the 
whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  officers  of  a State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State, 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a member 
of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial 
officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove 
such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pen- 
sions and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
united  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall  be  held 
illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 


1.  Explain  the  focus,  scope,  and  effect  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
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16-8  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  Letter  on  Ku  Klux  Klan  Activities  (1870) 

Founded  by  former  Confederate  general  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  in  Tennessee,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  spread 
across  the  South.  As  this  excerpt  shows,  southern  whites  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  used  brutality  and  violence 
against  those  who  supported  Reconstruction  governments  and  efforts  to  improve  conditions  for  African 
Americans. 


Some  of  the  Outrages-Letter  from  Judge  Tourgee  to  Senator  Abbott 

Greensboro,  N.C.  May  24,  1870. 

Gen.  Jos.  C.  Abbott 

My  Dear  General: 

It  is  my  mournful  duty  to  inform  you  that  our  friend  John  W.  Stephens,  State  Senator  from  Caswell,  is  dead.  He  was 
foully  murdered  by  the  Ku-Klux  in  the  Grand  Jury  room  of  the  Court  House  on  Saturday  or  Saturday  night  last.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  murder  have  not  yet  fully  come  to  light  there.  So  far  as  I can  learn,  I judge  these  to  have  been 
the  circumstances:  He  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  that  township,  and  was  accustomed  to  hold  court  in  that  room 
on  Saturdays.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  set  upon  by  some  one  while  holding  this  court,  or  immediately  after  its  close,  and 
disabled  by  a sudden  attack,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a very  sharp  resistance,  as  he  was  a man,  and  always  went 
armed  to  the  teeth.  He  was  stabbed  five  or  six  times,  and  then  hanged  on  a hook  in  the  Grand  Jury  room,  where  he  was 
found  on  Sunday  morning.  Another  brave,  honest  Republican  citizen  has  met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  these  fiends.  Warned 
of  his  danger,  and  fully  cognizant  of  the  terrible  risk  which  surrounded  him,  he  still  manfully  refused  to  quit  the  field. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  against  the  entreaties  of  his  family,  he  constantly  refused  to  leave  those  who  had  stood 
by  him  in  the  day  of  his  disgrace  and  peril.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  3,000  poor,  ignorant,  colored  Republican  voters 
in  that  county  had  stood  by  him  and  elected  him,  at  the  risk  of  persecution  and  starvation,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  aban- 
doning them  to  the  Ku-Klux.  He  was  determined  to  stay  with  them,  and  either  put  an  end  to  these  outrages,  or  die  with  the 
other  victims  of  Rebel  hate  and  national  apathy:  Nearly  six  months  ago  I declared  my  belief  that  before  the  election  in 
August  next  the  Ku-Klux  would  have  killed  more  men  in  the  State  than  there  would  be  members  to  be  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature. A good  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy.  The  following  counties  have  already 
fdled,  or  nearly  so,  their  respective  “quotas:”  Jones  County,  quota  full,  excess  1;  Orange  County  quota  full;  excess,  1. 
Caswell  County  quota  full;  excess,  2;  Alamance  County  quota  full;  excess,  1.  Chatham  County  quota  nearly  full.  Or,  to  state 
the  matter  differently,  there  have  been  twelve  murders  in  five  counties  of  the  district  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  by 
bands  of  disguised  villains.  In  addition  to  this,  from  the  best  information  I can  derive,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  dis- 
trict alone  there  have  been  1,000  outrages  of  a less  serious  nature  perpetrated  by  the  same  masked  fiends.  Of  course  this 
estimate  is  not  made  from  any  absolute  record,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  entire  number  of  beatings 
and  other  outrages  which  have  been  perpetrated.  The  uselessness,  the  utter  futility  of  complaint  from  the  lack  of  ability  in 
the  laws  to  punish  is  fully  known  to  all.  The  danger  of  making  such  complaint  is  also  well  understood.  It  is  therefore  not 
unfrequently  by  accident  that  the  outrage  is  found  out,  and  unquestionably  it  is  frequently  absolutely  concealed.  Thus,  a 
respectable,  hard  working  white  carpenter  was  working  for  a neighbor,  when  accidentally  his  shirt  was  tom,  and  disclosed 
his  back  scarred  and  beaten.  The  poor  fellow  begged  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children  that  nothing  might  be  said 
about  it,  as  the  Ku-Klux  had  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  disclosed  how  he  had  been  outraged.  Hundreds  of  cases  have  come 
to  my  notice  and  that  of  my  solicitor.  . . . 

Men  and  women  come  scarred,  mangled,  and  bruised,  and  say:  “The  Ku-Klux  came  to  my  house  last  night  and 
beat  me  almost  to  death,  and  my  old  woman  right  smart,  and  shot  into  the  house,  ‘bust’  the  door  down,  and  told  me  they 
would  kill  me  if  I made  complaint;”  and  the  bloody  mangled  forms  attest  the  truth  of  their  declarations.  On  being  asked 
if  any  one  knew  any  of  the  party  it  will  be  ascertained  that  there  was  no  recognition,  or  only  the  most  uncertain  and 
doubtful  one.  In  such  cases  as  these  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  court.  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  enter  them  on 
record.  A man  of  the  best  standing  in  Chatham  told  me  that  he  could  count  up  200  and  upward  in  that  county.  In  Alamance 
County,  a citizen  in  conversation  one  evening  enumerated  upward  of  50  cases  which  had  occurred  within  his  own  knowl- 
edge, and  in  one  section  of  the  county.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  had  been  200  cases  in  that  county.  I have  no 
idea  that  he  exceeded  the  proper  estimate.  That  was  six  months  ago,  and  I am  satisfied  that  another  hundred  would  not 
cover  the  work  done  in  that  time. 
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These  crimes  have  been  of  every  character  imaginable.  Perhaps  the  most  usual  has  been  the  dragging  of  men  and 
women  from  their  beds,  and  beating  their  naked  bodies  with  hickory  switches,  or  as  witnesses  in  an  examination  the  other 
day  said,  “sticks”  between  a “switch”  and  a “club.”  From  50  to  100  blows  is  the  usual  allowance,  sometimes  200  and  300 
blows  are  administered.  Occasionally  an  instrument  of  torture  is  owned.  Thus  in  one  case  two  women,  one  74  years  old, 
were  taken  out,  stripped  naked,  and  beaten  with  a paddle,  with  several  holes  bored  through  it.  The  paddle  was  about  30 
inches  long,  3 or  4 inches  wide,  and  1/4  of  an  inch  thick,  of  oak.  Their  bodies  were  so  bruised  and  beaten  that  they  were 
sickening  to  behold.  They  were  white  women  and  of  good  character  until  the  younger  was  seduced,  and  swore  her  child 
to  its  father.  Previous  to  that  and  so  far  as  others  were  concerned  her  character  was  good. 

Again,  there  is  sometimes  a fiendish  malignity  and  cunning  displayed  in  the  form  and  character  of  the  outrages. 
For  instance,  a colored  man  was  placed  astride  of  a log,  and  an  iron  staple  driven  through  his  person  into  the  log.  In 
another  case,  after  a band  of  them  had  in  turn  violated  a young  negro  girl,  she  was  forced  into  bed  with  a colored  man,  their 
bodies  were  bound  together  face  to  face,  and  the  fire  from  the  hearth  piled  upon  them.  The  K.  K.  K.  rode  off  and  left  them, 
with  shouts  of  laughter.  Of  course  the  bed  was  soon  in  flames,  and  somehow  they  managed  to  crawl  out,  though  terribly 
burned  and  scarred.  The  house  was  burned. 

I could  give  other  incidents  of  cruelty,  such  as  hanging  up  a boy  of  nine  years  old  until  he  was  nearly  dead,  to 
make  him  tell  where  his  father  was  hidden,  and  beating  an  old  negress  of  103  years  old  with  garden  pallings  because  she 
would  not  own  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  Ku-Klux.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  detail.  In  this  district  I estimate 
their  offenses  as  follows,  in  the  past  ten  months:  Twelve  murders,  9 rapes,  1 1 arsons,  7 mutilations,  ascertained  and  most 
of  them  on  record.  In  some  no  identification  could  be  made. 

Four  thousand  or  5,000  houses  have  been  broken  open,  and  property  or  persons  taken  out.  In  all  cases  all  arms  are 
taken  and  destroyed.  Seven  hundred  or  800  persons  have  been  beaten  or  otherwise  maltreated.  These  of  course  are  partly 
persons  living  in  the  houses  which  were  broken  into. 

And  yet  the  Government  sleeps.  The  poor  disarmed  nurses  of  the  Republican  party-those  men  by  whose  ballots 
the  Republican  party  holds  power- who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  when  they  cast  their  ballots  for  U.S.  Grant  and  other 
officials-all  of  us  who  happen  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Governmental  regard-must  be  sacrificed,  murdered,  scourged, 
mangled,  because  some  contemptible  party  scheme  might  be  foiled  by  doing  us  justice.  I could  stand  it  very  well  to  fight 
for  Uncle  Sam,  and  was  never  known  to  refuse  an  invitation  on  such  an  occasion;  but  this  lying  down,  tied  hand  and  foot 
with  the  shackles  of  the  law,  to  be  killed  by  the  very  dregs  of  the  rebellion,  the  scum  of  the  earth,  and  not  allowed  either 
the  consolation  of  fighting  or  the  satisfaction  that  our  “fall”  will  be  noted  by  the  Government,  and  protection  given  to  others 
thereby,  is  somewhat  too  hard.  I am  ashamed  of  the  nation  that  will  let  its  citizens  be  slain  by  scores,  and  scourged  by  thou- 
sands, and  offer  no  remedy  or  protection.  I am  ashamed  of  a State  which  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  protect  its  own  offi- 
cers in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  nor  guarantee  the  safety  of  any  man’s  domicile  throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  I am 
ashamed  of  a party  which,  with  the  reins  of  power  in  its  hands,  has  not  nerve  or  decision  enough  to  arm  its  own  adherents, 
or  to  protect  them  from  assassinations  at  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  A General  who  in  time  of  war  would  permit  2,000 
or  3,000  of  his  men  to  be  bushwhacked  and  destroyed  by  private  treachery  even  in  an  enemy’s  country  without  any  one 
being  punished  for  it  would  be  worthy  of  universal  execration,  and  would  get  it,  too.  How  much  more  worthy  of  detesta- 
tion is  a Government  which  in  time  of  peace  will  permit  such  wholesale  slaughter  of  its  citizens?  It  is  simple  cowardice, 
inertness,  and  wholesale  demoralization.  The  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  war  has  dulled  our  Nation’s  sense  of  horror  at  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  the  habit  of  regarding  the  South  as  simply  a laboratory,  where  every  demagogue  may  carry  on  his 
reconstructionary  experiments  at  will,  and  not  as  an  integral  party  of  the  Nation  itself,  has  led  our  Government  to  shut  its 
eyes  to  the  atrocities  of  these  times.  Unless  these  evils  are  speedily  remedied,  I tell  you.  General,  the  Republican  party  has 
signed  its  death  warrant.  It  is  a party  of  cowards  or  idiots-I  don’t  care  which  alternative  is  chosen.  The  remedy  is  in  our 
hands,  and  we  are  afraid  or  too  dull  to  bestir  ourselves  and  use  it. 

But  you  will  tell  me  that  Congress  is  ready  and  willing  to  act  if  it  only  knew  what  to  do.  Like  the  old  Irish 
woman  it  wrings  its  hands  and  cries,  “O  Lawk,  O Lawk;  if  I only  knew  which  way.”  And  yet  this  same  Congress  has  the 
control  of  the  militia  and  can  organize  its  own  force  in  every  county  in  the  United  States,  and  arm  more  or  less  of  it.  This 
same  Congress  has  the  undoubted  right  to  guarantee  and  provide  a republican  government,  and  protect  every  citizen  in  “life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  as  well  as  the  power  conferred  by  the  XVth  Amendment.  And  yet  we  suffer  and  die 
in  peace  and  murderers  walk  abroad  with  the  blood  yet  fresh  upon  their  garments,  unharmed,  unquestioned  and  unchecked. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  given  to  good  detectives  would  secure,  if  well  used,  a complete  knowledge  of  all  this  gigantic  orga- 
nization of  murderers.  In  connection  with  an  organized  and  armed  militia,  it  would  result  in  the  apprehension  of  any 
number  of  these  Thugs  en  masque  and  with  blood  on  their  hands.  What  then  is  the  remedy?  First:  Let  Congress  give  to  the 
U.  S.  Courts,  or  to  Courts  of  the  States  under  its  own  laws,  cognizance  of  this  class  of  crimes,  as  crimes  against  the  nation, 
and  let  it  provide  that  this  legislation  be  enforced.  Why  not,  for  instance,  make  going  armed  and  masked  or  disguised,  or 
masked  or  disguised  in  the  night  time,  an  act  of  insurrection  or  sedition?  Second:  Organize  militia,  National-State  militia 
is  a nuisance-and  arm  as  many  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  county  to  enforce  its  laws.  Third:  Put  detectives  at  work  to  get 
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hold  of  this  whole  organization.  Its  ultimate  aim  is  unquestionably  to  revolutionize  the  Government.  If  we  have  not  pluck 
enough  for  this,  why  then  let  us  just  offer  our  throats  to  the  knife,  emasculate  ourselves,  and  be  a nation  of  self-subjugated 
slaves  at  once. 

And  now,  Abbott,  I have  but  one  thing  to  say  to  you.  I have  very  little  doubt  that  I shall  be  one  of  the  next  vic- 
tims. My  steps  have  been  dogged  for  months,  and  only  a good  opportunity  has  been  wanting  to  secure  to  me  the  fate 
which  Stephens  has  just  met,  and  I speak  earnestly  upon  this  matter.  I feel  that  I have  a right  to  do  so,  and  a right  to  be 
heard  as  well,  and  with  this  conviction  I say  to  you  plainly  that  any  member  of  Congress  who,  especially  if  from  the 
South,  does  not  support,  advocate,  and  urge  immediate,  active,  and  thorough  measures  to  put  an  end  to  these  outrages,  and 
make  citizenship  a privilege,  is  a coward,  a traitor,  or  a fool.  The  time  for  action  has  come,  and  the  man  who  has  now  only 
speeches  to  make  over  some  Constitutional  scarecrow,  deserves  to  be  damned. 


1.  Summarize  some  of  the  actions  described  in  this  letter  that  are  attributed  to  the  KKK?  Why,  do  you 
think,  Tourgee  goes  into  such  detail? 

2.  What  is  the  tone  of  this  letter?  To  whom  does  Tourgee  turn  in  his  plea? 

3.  Explain  Tourgee's  ultimate  purpose  in  this  letter.  What  remedy  is  suggested? 
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16-9  The  Nation,  "The  State  of  the  South"  (1872) 

The  end  of  the  Civil  War  left  the  South  in  dire  economic  straits.  Despite  efforts  to  revive  the  southern 
economy,  by  1872,  conditions  had  improved  little.  The  Nation  suggested  the  corrupt  actions  of  carpet- 
baggers were  exacerbating  the  situation. 

The  indolent  excuse  for  our  failure  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  South  is  that  nobody  can  very  accurately  comprehend 
it  who  has  not  been  there  to  see  for  himself.  With  regard  to  troubles  of  a social  character,  this  excuse  is  valid;  but  there  are 
some  plain  statistical  facts  recently  brought  to  light  and  published  which  it  is  our  duty  to  recognize  and  confront.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  the  condition  of  the  South  from  almost  every  point  of  view  is  extremely  wretched.  The  property  of  the 
eleven  States  in  1860,  exclusive  of  slaves,  was  valued  at  $2,728,825,006.  At  the  end  of  the  war  their  increased  liabilities 
and  loss,  exclusive  of  slaves,  was  $1,272,900,390,  nearly  one-half  the  assessed  value  of  their  property  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  This,  however,  was  only  the  State  loss.  Secretary  Belknap  fixes  the  rebel  debt,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1865,  at 
$2,345,297,823.  This  estimate  would  make  the  total  loss  of  the  rebellious  States  by  the  war  $5,262,303,554.  This  sum,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  about  twice  the  assessed  value  of  all  Southern  property  in  1860,  exclusive  of  slaves.  Five-eighths  of 
Southern  property  is  gone,  and  the  taxes  upon  the  remainder  are  four  times  that  upon  the  original  property  before  the  war. 
How  much  of  the  money  wrung  from  this  impoverished  country  is  expended  upon  public  improvements,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell;  but  it  is  likely  that  most  of  it,  and  certain  that  much  of  it,  goes  to  feed  the  vulgar  and  rapacious  rogues  who  rob  and 
rule  a people  helpless  and  utterly  exhausted. 

With  the  exception  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  debts  of  all  the  States  have  been  increased  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  near  neighborhood  of  those  communities  to  the  Ohio  may  have  had  some  influence  in  driving  rogues  further  south. 
The  real  reason,  however,  is  the  comparative  fewness  of  the  negroes.  The  debt  of  Alabama  in  1866  was  $5,000,000;  under 
the  rule  of  the  enlightened  and  disinterested  economists  who  have  undertaken  to  repair  her  finances,  that  debt  has  been 
increased  to  $24,000,000.  In  North  Carolina  the  new  government  was  established  in  1868.  In  1860,  the  State  debt  was 
$14,000,000;  in  1865,  $20,000,000;  in  1868,  $24,000,000;  and  in  1871,  $34,000,000.  Thus  the  increase  of  debt  since  the 
war  has  been  more  than  twice  the  increase  during  the  war-which  looks  as  if  war  were  a cheaper  and  more  prosperous  con- 
dition than  peace.  At  any  rate,  reconstruction  seems  to  be  morally  a more  disastrous  process  than  rebellion.  Guile  is  the 
strength  of  the  weak,  and  the  carpet-baggers  have  taught  the  Southern  people  to  meet  rogues  with  trickery.  The  Ku-klux 
Committee,  commenting  upon  their  dreadful  poverty  at  the  close  of  the  war,  says  that  manifestly  they  must  have  at  once 
succumbed  under  their  loss  of  $5,000,000,000  had  it  not  been  for  the  benefactions  of  the  North.  It  states  that  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  has  spent  $13,000,000  upon  Southern  sufferers  of  both  colors.  This  does  not  seem  a considerable  sum  when  we 
think  that  the  increased  debt  since  the  war  in  North  Carolina  has  been  $14,000,000.  Certainly,  our  charities  have  done  less 
good  than  our  carpet-baggers  have  done  damage.  The  theory,  of  course,  is  that  something  remains  from  the  enormous 
sums  raised  by  taxation,  that  they  have  been  expended  upon  needed  public  improvements.  In  North  Carolina,  it  was 
alleged,  the  large  subsidies  given  to  railroads  would  encourage  immigration.  There  has  been  no  immigration,  however;  the 
bonds  have  been  sold  at  a disadvantage;  some  of  the  money  has  been  stolen,  and  a few  of  the  rogues  have  been  indicted. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  sums  raised  remain  to  the  States.  The  carpet-baggers  have  had  it  pretty  much  their 
own  way.  If  they  chose  to  rob,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them.  Give  men  a chance  to  be  tyrants  or  scamps,  and  there 
is  no  fear  that  some  will  not  be  found  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  Here  in  New  York,  where  we  have  all  the  rascals 
and  all  the  plunderers  within  a radius  of  five  miles,  we  know  how  long  we  have  been  in  bringing  the  Ring  to  bay.  The 
carpet-baggers  have  an  immense  extent  of  country  to  rifle;  they  do  not  buy  the  legislatures,  they  constitute  them;  they  enact 
their  own  registration  acts  and  vote  their  own  supplies.  The  persons  they  rob  are  not  of  that  apathetic  and  well-to-do  class 
too  indifferent  to  go  to  the  polls,  but  people  who  could  not  go  if  they  would. 

All  accounts  agree  as  to  the  widespread  misery  and  penury.  In  Mississippi,  a large  planter  testified  that  it  took  all 
his  cotton  for  the  year  1871  to  pay  his  taxes.  It  is  South  Carolina,  however,  that  enjoys  the  unenviable  eminence  of  being 
the  worst-robbed  State  of  the  whole  eleven.  In  the  single  county  of  Kershaw,  possessing  a population  of  only  11,000,  there 
were  3,600  tax-executions  issued.  The  taxation  during  1870,  $2,365,047,  was  more  than  the  whole  taxation  on  double  the 
property  for  five  years  before  the  war.  In  order  to  change  the  fiscal  year,  they  proposed  to  double  this,  and,  in  1871,  to  levy 
a tax  of  $4,730,094;  whether  this  law  was  executed  we  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  enacted.  Peculation 
and  corruption  are  as  universal  as  poverty  and  distress.  In  1860,  South  Carolina  paid  for  offices  and  salaries,  $123,800;  in 
1871,  the  State  expended  on  these  $581,640.  In  two  years,  $1,208,577  67  have  been  paid  out,  for  which  no  vouchers  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Treasury.  According  to  the  minority  report  of  the  Ku-klux  Committee,  the  disbursements  exceed  the 
appropriations  by  $170,683.  This  report,  though  spoiled  by  some  rather  low  allusions  to  “ebony  legislators,”  “men  and 
brothers,”  etc.,  brings  to  light  some  amusing  facts.  Money  voted  with  which  to  fit  up  committee -rooms  has  been  expended 
on  the  private  apartments  of  the  colored  members  of  the  legislatures.  Their  rooms  were  furnished  with  Brussels  carpets, 
sofas,  mirrors,  etc.  About  seventy-five  imported  porcelain  spittoons,  bought  for  the  South  Carolina  State-House,  likewise 
adorned  their  private  apartments.  This  fact  seemed  to  affect  the  democratic  minority  of  the  committee  even  more  pro- 
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foundly  than  the  vast  robberies  and  excessive  taxations.  They  remark,  with  rugged,  Spartan  simplicity,  that  they  themselves, 
in  “the  splendid  capital  of  the  nation,”  had  never  had  anything  but  “an  article  of  common,  plain  brown  earthenware,  of 
domestic  manufacture.”  This  striking  disparity  between  fortune  and  desert  does  not  excite  in  us  any  feeling  of  indignation 
against  the  negroes.  Emerging  from  a long  night  of  slavery  and  cruel  bondage,  who  can  grudge  them  their  fantastic  lease 
of  liberty  and  luxury?  Did  not  graver  considerations  check  us,  our  humor  would  be  to  vote  them  State  barbers  and  the  most 
delightful  of  oriental  baths.  We  suspect  the  truth  to  be  that  in  the  distribution  of  spoils  the  poor  African  gets  the  gilt  and 
plush,  the  porcelain  spittoons,  the  barbaric  upholstery,  while  the  astuter  Caucasian  clings  to  the  soldier  and  more  durable 
advantages.  The  negroes  by  themselves  would  be  but  little  to  be  feared;  yet,  in  the  hands  of  the  carpet-baggers,  they  have 
been  the  unwitting  instruments  of  most  of  the  harm  that  has  been  done.  The  swindlers  could  not  have  so  got  the  control 
of  things  without  the  help  of  the  negroes.  They  have  made  numerically  the  largest  part  of  the  conventions  and  legislatures 
in  South  Carolina.  The  Convention  of  1868,  which  drew  up  a State  constitution,  was  composed  of  72  negroes  and  49 
white  men.  This  convention  made  provision  for  a levy  of  $2,230,950  upon  the  State,  which  would  necessitate  taxation  at 
the  rate  of  6 per  cent;  yet  but  13  of  the  72  negroes  paid  taxes.  In  the  Legislature  of  1869,  there  were  twelve  black  and 
twenty  white  senators;  eight  of  the  twelve  black  senators  paid  no  taxes.  In  the  House,  there  were  86  black  and  37  white 
members;  68  of  the  86  black  members  paid  no  taxes.  As  things  are  at  present,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  power  of 
the  carpet-baggers  to  plunder  the  South  as  they  choose.  The  only  ray  of  hope  is  in  the  passage  of  an  act  of  universal 
amnesty.  We  have  given  the  negro  the  ballot  to  protect  him  against  his  old  master;  we  need  now  to  give  the  white  citizen 
the  vote  to  protect  him  against  the  carpet-bagger. 

Seven  years  have  gone  over  us  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and,  instead  of  occupying  this  precious  season  with 
endeavors  to  re-establish  prosperity  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a peace  which,  in  another  generation,  would  ripen  into  good- 
will and  forgetfulness,  we  have  averted  our  eyes  from  the  whole  problem,  refused  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  men  whose 
hands  we  have  tied,  and  have  fallen  back  upon  the  lazy  belief  that  in  some  way  this  great  country  is  bound  to  go  through. 
The  unconscious  syllogism  working  in  the  indolent  Northern  mind  seems  to  be:  “Things  are  no  doubt  very  bad-how  bad, 
we  haven’t  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  ascertain.  Examination  of  such  unpleasant  matters,  if  a duty  at  all,  is  a disagree- 
able one.  After  all,  the  rebels  have  made  their  own  bed,  and  they  must  lie  in  it.”  Perhaps  their  sufferings  are  only  the  just 
punishment  of  their  crimes;  but  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  giving  over  the  criminals  into  the  hands  of  the  carpet- 
baggers. What  services  have  these  persons  rendered  the  country  that  we  should  grant  them  the  monopoly  of  robbing  rebels? 
It  would  be  better  to  levy  tribute-money,  and  get  some  national  advantage  from  the  merciless  exactions  inflicted  upon  the 
Southern  people.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds  one  way  or  the  other-do  we  or  do  we  not  propose  further  to  punish  the  rebel 
States  for  their  rebellion?  If  we  do,  let  us  at  once  proceed  to  devise  some  intelligent  means  for  that  purpose.  If  we  do  not, 
let  us  make  haste  to  protect  society  from  the  ravages  of  ignorance  and  rapacity,  or  give  society  the  means  to  protect  itself. 
We  thought  it  worth  four  years  of  war  to  retain  the  Southern  States  in  the  Union,  now  we  hardly  deem  it  worth  an  act  of 
Congress  to  preserve  them. 


1.  Summarize  the  South's  economic  situation  as  it  is  represented  in  this  document. 

2.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  has  been  the  effect  of  Reconstruction  policies  upon  the  South? 
What  attitude  is  voiced  in  this  document  toward  carpetbaggers?  What  have  carpetbaggers  done? 
What  is  the  solution  to  this  problem? 
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16-10  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the  "New  Departure"  for  Women  (1873) 

During  the  early  1870s,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  engaged  in  a strategy  that  they 
believed  would  secure  the  right  to  vote  for  women.  This  "New  Departure"  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  guaranteed  all  citizens  the  right  to  vote  regardless  of  gender. 
Anthony  tested  its  constitutionality  by  casting  a ballot  in  the  1872  presidential  election.  Anthony  was 
arrested,  indicted  by  a grand  jury  and  placed  on  trial  in  June  1873  in  Canandaigua,  New  York.  The  judge 
ordered  the  all-male  jury  to  return  a guilty  verdict.  In  her  comments  to  the  court,  Anthony  exposed  the 
trial  for  the  travesty  it  was.  She  was  fined  $100  but  refused  to  pay. 

Source:  Ken  Burns  and  Paul  Barnes,  "Not  For  Ourselves  Alone":  The  Story  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony. 

http://www.pbs.org/stantonanthony/resou  rces/index.html?body=04activity.htm  I 


Friends  and  Fellow-citizens:  I stand  before  you  to-night,  under  indictment  for  the  alleged  crime  of  having  voted  at  the  last 
Presidential  election,  without  having  a lawful  right  to  vote.  It  shall  be  my  work  this  evening  to  prove  to  you  that  in  thus 
voting,  I not  only  committed  no  crime,  but,  instead,  simply  exercised  my  citizen’s  right,  guaranteed  to  me  and  all  United 
States  citizens  by  the  National  Constitution,  beyond  the  power  of  any  State  to  deny. 

Our  democratic -republic an  government  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  natural  right  of  every  individual  member 
thereof  to  a voice  and  a vote  in  making  and  executing  the  laws.  We  assert  the  province  of  government  to  be  to  secure  the 
people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  unalienable  rights.  We  throw  to  the  winds  the  old  dogma  that  governments  can  give 
rights.  Before  governments  were  organized,  no  one  denies  that  each  individual  possessed  the  right  to  protect  his  own  life, 
liberty  and  property.  And  when  100  or  1,000,000  people  enter  into  a free  government,  they  do  not  barter  away  their  nat- 
ural rights;  they  simply  pledge  themselves  to  protect  each  other  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  through  prescribed  judicial  and 
legislative  tribunals.  They  agree  to  abandon  the  methods  of  brute  force  in  the  adjustment  of  their  differences,  and  adopt 
those  of  civilization. 

Nor  can  you  find  a word  in  any  of  the  grand  documents  left  us  by  the  fathers  that  assumes  for  government  the 
power  to  create  or  to  confer  rights.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  states  and  the  organic  laws  of  the  territories,  all  alike  propose  to  protect  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  God- 
given  rights.  Not  one  of  them  pretends  to  bestow  rights. 

“All  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights.  Among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

Here  is  no  shadow  of  government  authority  over  rights,  nor  exclusion  of  any  from  their  full  and  equal  enjoyment. 
Here  is  pronounced  the  right  of  all  men,  and  “consequently,”  as  the  Quaker  preacher  said,  “of  all  women,”  to  a voice  in 
the  government.  And  here,  in  this  very  first  paragraph  of  the  declaration,  is  the  assertion  of  the  natural  right  of  all  to  the 
ballot;  for,  how  can  “the  consent  of  the  governed”  be  given,  if  the  right  to  vote  be  denied.  Again: 

“That  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
forms  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.” 

Surely,  the  right  of  the  whole  people  to  vote  is  here  clearly  implied,  for  however  destructive  in  their  happiness  this 
government  might  become,  a disfranchised  class  could  neither  alter  nor  abolish  it,  nor  institute  a new  one,  except  by  the 
old  brute  force  method  of  insurrection  and  rebellion.  One -half  of  the  people  of  this  nation  to-day  are  utterly  powerless  to 
blot  from  the  statute  books  an  unjust  law,  or  to  write  there  a new  and  a just  one.  The  women,  dissatisfied  as  they  are  with 
this  form  of  government,  that  enforces  taxation  without  representation, — that  compels  them  to  obey  laws  to  which  they  have 
never  given  their  consent, — that  imprisons  and  hangs  them  without  a trial  by  a jury  of  their  peers,  that  robs  them,  in  mar- 
riage, of  the  custody  of  their  own  persons,  wages  and  children, — are  this  half  of  the  people  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
other  half,  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  declarations  of  the  framers  of  this  government,  every  one  of 
which  was  based  on  the  immutable  principle  of  equal  rights  to  all.  By  those  declarations,  kings,  priests,  popes,  aristocrats, 
were  all  alike  dethroned,  and  placed  on  a common  level  politically,  with  the  lowliest  born  subject  or  serf.  By  them,  too,  me, 
as  such,  were  deprived  of  their  divine  right  to  rule,  and  placed  on  a political  level  with  women.  By  the  practice  of  those 
declarations  all  class  and  caste  distinction  will  be  abolished;  and  slave,  serf,  plebeian,  wife,  woman,  all  alike,  bound  from 
their  subject  position  to  the  proud  platform  of  equality.  . . . 
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The  preamble  of  the  federal  constitution  says: 

“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  established  this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 

It  was  we,  the  people,  not  we,  the  white  male  citizens,  nor  yet  we,  the  male  citizens;  but  we,  the  whole  people, 
who  formed  this  Union.  And  we  formed  it,  not  to  give  the  blessings  of  liberty,  but  to  secure  them;  not  to  the  half  of  our- 
selves and  the  half  of  our  posterity,  but  to  the  whole  people-women  as  well  as  men.  And  it  is  downright  mockery  to  talk 
to  women  of  their  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  while  they  are  denied  the  use  of  the  only  means  of  securing  them 
provided  by  this  democratic-republican  government-the  ballot.  . . . 

For  any  State  to  make  sex  a qualification  that  must  ever  result  in  the  disfranchisement  of  one  entire  half  of  the 
people,  is  to  pass  a bill  of  attainder,  or  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  is  therefore  a violation  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  By 
it,  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  forever  withheld  from  women  and  their  female  posterity.  . . . 

There  is  no  she,  or  her,  or  hers,  in  the  tax  laws.  . . . 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  criminal  laws.  . . . 

The  only  question  left  to  be  settled,  now,  is:  Are  women  persons?  And  I hardly  believe  any  of  our  opponents  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  say  they  are  not.  Being  persons,  then,  women  are  citizens,  and  no  state  has  a right  to  make  any  new 
law,  or  to  enforce  any  old  law,  that  shall  abridge  their  privileges  or  immunities.  Hence,  every  discrimination  against  women 
in  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  states,  is  to-day  null  and  void,  precisely  as  is  every  one  against  negroes. 

Is  the  right  to  vote  one  of  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens?  I think  the  disfranchised  ex-rebels,  and  the  ex- 
state prisoners  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  them,  but  the  one  without  which  all  the  others  are  nothing. 
Seek  the  first  kingdom  of  the  ballot,  and  all  things  else  shall  be  given  thee,  is  the  political  injunction. 

Webster,  Worcester  and  Bouvier  all  define  citizen  to  be  a person,  in  the  United  States,  entitled  to  vote  and  hold 
office.  . . . 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  by  which  slavery  was  forever  abolished,  and  black  men  trans- 
formed from  property  to  persons,  the  judicial  opinions  of  the  country  had  always  been  in  harmony  with  these  definitions. 
To  be  a person  was  to  be  a citizen,  and  to  be  a citizen  was  to  be  a voter.  . . . 

If  the  fourteenth  amendment  does  not  secure  to  all  citizens  the  right  to  vote,  for  what  purpose  was  the  grand  old 
charter  of  the  fathers  lumbered  with  its  unwieldy  proportions?  The  republican  party,  and  Judges  Howard  and  Bingham,  who 
drafted  the  document,  pretended  it  was  to  do  something  for  black  men;  and  if  that  something  was  not  to  secure  them  in  their 
right  to  vote  and  hold  office,  what  could  it  have  been?  For,  by  the  thirteenth  amendment,  black  men  had  become  people,  and 
hence  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  government,  precisely  as  were  the  women  of  the  country,  and 
foreign  men  not  naturalized.  According  to  Associate  Justice  Washington,  they  already  had  the  “Protection  of  the  government, 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property  of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  hap- 
piness and  safety,  subject  to  such  restraints  as  the  government  may  justly  prescribe  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole;  the 
right  of  a citizen  of  one  state  to  pass  through  or  to  reside  in  any  other  state  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  agriculture,  professional 
pursuit,  or  otherwise;  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  institute  and  maintain  actions  of  any  kind  in  the 
courts  of  the  state;  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property,  either  real  or  personal,  and  an  exemption  from  higher  taxes  or 
impositions  than  are  paid  by  the  other  citizens  of  the  state.” 

Thus,  you  see,  those  newly  freed  men  were  in  possession  of  every  possible  right,  privilege  and  immunity  of  the 
government,  except  that  of  suffrage,  and  hence,  needed  no  constitutional  amendment  for  any  other  purpose.  What  right,  I 
ask  you,  has  the  Irishman  the  day  after  he  receives  his  naturalization  papers  that  he  did  not  possess  the  day  before,  save 
the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office?  And  the  Chinamen,  now  crowding  our  Pacific  coast,  are  in  precisely  the  same  position. 
What  privilege  or  immunity  has  California  or  Oregon  the  constitutional  right  to  deny  them,  save  that  of  the  ballot?  Clearly, 
then  if  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  not  to  secure  to  black  men  their  right  to  vote,  it  did  nothing  for  them,  since  they  pos- 
sessed everything  else  before.  But,  if  it  was  meant  to  be  a prohibition  of  the  states,  to  deny  or  abridge  their  right  to  vote- 
which  I fully  believe-then  it  did  the  same  for  all  persons,  white  women  included,  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States; 
for  the  amendment  does  not  say  all  male  persons  of  African  descent,  but  all  persons  are  citizens.  . . . 

Clearly,  then,  the  national  government  must  not  only  define  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  it  must  stretch  out  its  powerful 
hand  and  protect  them  in  every  state  in  this  Union.  . . . 

But  if  you  will  insist  that  the  fifteenth  amendment’s  emphatic  interdiction  against  robbing  United  States  cit- 
izens of  their  right  to  vote,”  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,”  is  a recognition  of  the 
right,  either  of  the  United  States,  or  any  state,  to  rob  citizens  of  that  right,  for  any  or  all  other  reason,  I will  prove 
to  you  that  the  class  of  citizens  for  which  I now  plead,  and  to  which  I belong,  may  be,  and  sure,  by  all  the  principles 
of  our  government,  and  many  of  the  laws  of  the  states,  included  under  the  term  “previous  condition  of  servitude.” 

First,  the  married  women  and  their  legal  status.  What  is  servitude?  “The  condition  of  a slave,”  What  is  a slave? 
“A  person  who  is  robbed  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor;  a person  who  is  subject  to  the  will  of  another.” 
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By  the  law  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  all  the  states  of  the  South,  the  negro  had  no  right  to  the  custody  and 
control  of  his  person.  He  belonged  to  his  master.  If  he  was  disobedient,  the  master  had  the  right  to  use  correction.  If  the  negro 
didn’t  like  the  correction,  and  attempted  to  run  away,  the  master  had  a right  to  use  coercion  to  bring  him  back. 

By  the  law  of  every  state  in  this  Union  to-day.  North  as  well  as  South,  the  married  woman  has  no  right  to  the  cus- 
tody and  control  of  her  person.  The  wife  belongs  to  her  husband;  and  if  she  refuses  obedience  to  his  will,  he  may  use  mod- 
erate correction,  and  if  she  doesn’t  like  his  moderate  correction,  and  attempts  to  leave  his  “bed  and  board,’’  the  husband  may 
use  moderate  coercion  to  bring  her  back.  The  little  word  “moderate,”  you  see,  is  the  saving  clause  for  the  wife,  and  would 
doubtless  be  overstepped  should  offended  husband  administer  his  correction  with  the  “cat-o’ -nine -tails,”  or  accomplish  his 
coercion  with  blood-hounds. 

Again,  the  slave  had  no  right  to  the  earnings  of  his  hands,  they  belonged  to  his  master;  no  right  to  the  custody  of 
his  children,  they  belonged  to  his  master;  no  right  to  sue  or  be  sued,  or  testify  in  the  courts.  If  he  committed  a crime,  it  was 
the  master  who  must  sue  or  be  sued. 

In  many  of  the  states  there  has  been  special  legislation,  giving  to  married  women  the  right  to  property  inherited, 
or  received  by  bequest,  or  earned  by  the  pursuit  of  any  avocation  outside  of  the  home;  also,  giving  her  the  right  to  sue  and 
be  sued  in  matters  pertaining  to  such  separate  property;  but  not  a single  state  of  this  Union  has  ever  secured  the  wife  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  right  to  the  joint  ownership  of  the  joint  earnings  of  the  marriage  copartnership.  And  since,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  vast  majority  of  married  women  never  earn  a dollar,  by  work  outside  of  their  families,  nor  inherit  a dollar 
from  their  fathers,  it  follows  that  from  the  day  of  their  marriage  to  the  day  of  the  death  of  their  husbands,  not  one  of  them 
ever  has  a dollar,  except  it  shall  please  her  husband  to  let  her  have  it. 

Is  anything  further  needed  to  prove  woman’s  condition  of  servitude  sufficiently  orthodox  to  entitle  her  to  the 
guaranties  of  the  fifteenth  amendment? 

Is  there  a man  who  will  not  agree  with  me,  that  to  talk  of  freedom  without  the  ballot,  is  mockery-is  slavery-to  the 
women  of  this  Republic,  precisely  as  New  England’s  orator  Wendell  Phillips,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  declared  it  to  be 
to  the  newly  emancipated  black  men? 

I admit  that  prior  to  the  rebellion,  by  common  consent,  the  right  to  enslave,  as  well  as  to  disfranchise  both  native 
and  foreign  born  citizens,  was  conceded  to  the  States.  But  the  one  grand  principle,  settled  by  the  war  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion legislation,  is  the  supremacy  of  national  power  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their  right  to  freedom  and 
the  elective  franchise,  against  any  and  every  interference  on  the  part  of  the  several  States.  And  again  and  again,  have  the 
American  people  asserted  the  triumph  of  this  principle,  by  their  overwhelming  majorities  for  Lincoln  and  Grant. 

The  one  issue  of  the  last  two  Presidential  elections  was,  whether  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  should 
be  considered  the  irrevocable  will  of  the  people;  and  the  decision  was,  they  shall  be — and  that  it  is  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty  of  the  National  Government  to  protect  all  United  States  citizens  in  the  full  enjoyment  and  free  exercise  of  all  their  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  against  any  attempt  of  any  State  to  deny  or  abridge. 

And  in  this  conclusion  Republican  and  Democrats  alike  agree. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  said: 

“The  heresy  of  State  rights  has  been  completely  buried  in  these  amendments,  that  as  amended,  the  constitution 
confers  not  only  national  but  State  citizenship  upon  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  within  our  limits.” 

The  Call  for  the  national  Republican  convention  said: 

“Equal  suffrage  has  been  engrafted  on  the  national  constitution;  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  American  citi- 
zenship have  become  a part  of  the  organic  law.” 

The  national  Republican  platform  said: 

“Complete  liberty  and  exact  quality  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil,  political  and  public  rights,  should  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  throughout  the  union  by  efficient  and  appropriate  State  and  federal  legislation.” 

If  that  means  anything,  it  is  that  Congress  should  pass  a law  to  require  the  States  to  protect  women  in  their  equal 
political  rights,  and  that  the  States  should  enact  laws  making  it  the  duty  of  inspectors  of  elections  to  receive  women’s 
votes  on  precisely  the  same  conditions  they  do  those  of  men. 

Judge  Stanley  Mathews — a substantial  Ohio  democrat — in  his  preliminary  speech  at  the  Cincinnati  convention, 
said  most  emphatically. 

“The  constitutional  amendments  have  established  the  political  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law.” 

President  Grant,  in  his  message  to  Congress  March  30th  1870,  on  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  said: 

“A  measure  which  makes  at  once  four  millions  of  people  voters,  is  indeed  a measure  of  greater  importance  than 
any  act  of  the  kind  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time.” 

How  could  four  million  negroes  be  made  voter  if  two  million  were  not  included? 

The  California  State  Republican  convention  said: 

“Among  the  many  practical  and  substantial  triumphs  of  the  principles  achieved  by  the  Republican  party  during  the 
past  twelve  years,  it  enumerated  with  pride  and  pleasure,  the  prohibiting  of  any  State  from  abridging  the  privileges  of  any 
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citizen  of  the  Republic,  the  declaring  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  every  citizen,  and  the  establishing  all  these  princi- 
ples in  the  federal  constitution  by  amendments  thereto,  as  the  permanent  law.” 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in  a recent  letter  to  me,  said: 

“I  do  not  believe  anybody  in  Congress  doubts  that  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  right  of  women  to  vote,  precisely 
as  it  authorizes  trial  by  jury  and  many  other  like  rights  guaranteed  to  citizens.” 

And  again.  General  Butler  said: 

“It  is  not  laws  we  want;  there  are  plenty  of  laws — good  enough,  too.  Administrative  ability  to  enforce  law  is  the 
great  want  of  the  age,  in  this  country  especially.  Everybody  talks  of  law,  law.  If  everybody  would  insist  on  the  enforcement 
of  law,  the  government  would  stand  on  a firmer  basis,  and  question  would  settle  themselves.” 

And  it  is  upon  this  just  interpretation  of  the  United  States  Constitution  that  our  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation which  celebrates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  woman’s  rights  movement  in  New  York  on  the  6th  of  May 
next,  has  based  all  its  arguments  and  action  the  past  five  years. 

We  no  longer  petition  Legislature  or  Congress  to  give  us  the  right  to  vote.  We  appeal  to  the  women  everywhere 
to  exercise  their  too  long  neglected  “citizen’s  right  to  vote.”  We  appeal  to  the  inspectors  of  election  everywhere  to  receive 
the  votes  of  all  United  States  citizens  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do.  We  appeal  to  United  States  commissioners  and  marshals  to 
arrest  the  inspectors  who  reject  the  names  and  votes  of  United  States  citizens,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  and  leave  those  alone 
who,  like  our  eighth  ward  inspectors,  perform  their  duties  faithfully  and  well. 

We  ask  the  juries  to  fail  to  return  verdicts  of  “guilty”  against  honest,  law-abiding,  tax-paying  United  States  citi- 
zens for  offering  their  votes  at  our  elections.  Or  against  intelligent,  worthy  young  men,  inspectors  of  elections,  for  receiving 
and  counting  such  citizens  votes. 

We  ask  the  judges  to  render  true  and  unprejudiced  opinions  of  the  law,  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  a doubt  to 
give  its  benefit  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  women,  remembering  that  “the  true  rule  of  interpretation  under  our 
national  constitution,  especially  since  its  amendments,  is  that  anything  for  human  rights  is  constitutional,  everything  against 
human  right  unconstitutional.” 

And  it  is  on  this  line  that  we  propose  to  fight  our  battle  for  the  ballot-all  peaceably,  but  nevertheless  persistently 
through  to  complete  triumph,  when  all  United  States  citizens  shall  be  recognized  as  equals  before  the  law. 


1.  According  to  Anthony,  what  is  the  connection  between  citizenship  and  the  right  to  vote?  What 
example(s)  did  she  use  to  prove  her  point? 

2.  According  to  Anthony,  how  do  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  address  the  rights  of 
women?  How  does  she  support  her  assertions? 
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16-11  James  T.  Rapier,  Testimony  Before  U.S.  Senate  Regarding 
the  Agricultural  Labor  Force  in  the  South  (1880) 

An  essential  freedom  African  Americans  gained  in  the  post-Civil  War  era  was  the  ability  to  move  freely 
around  the  country.  Seeking  improvement  of  their  situation,  many  African  Americans  emigrated  to  other 
states.  As  this  excerpt  shows,  a variety  of  forces  combined  to  push  African  Americans  to  emigrate. 

A.  Well,  sir,  there  are  several  reasons  why  the  colored  people  desire  to  emigrate  from  Alabama;  one  among  them  is  the 
poverty  of  the  South.  On  a large  part  of  it  a man  cannot  make  a decent  living.  Another  is  their  want  of  school  priv- 
ileges in  the  State:  and  there  is  a majority  of  the  people  who  believe  that  they  cannot  any  longer  get  justice  in  the 
courts;  and  another  and  the  greatest  reason  is  found  in  the  local  laws  that  we  have,  and  which  are  very  oppressive 
to  that  class  of  people  in  the  black  belt. 

Q.  State  what  some  of  them  are. 

A.  First,  we  have  only  schools  about  three  months  in  the  year,  and  I suppose  I need  not  say  anything  more  on  that  head. 

In  reference  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  33  to  40  per  cent  of  the  lands  in  Alabama  is  about  all  on  which  a man  can 
make  a living. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  parts  that  are  subdued? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  arable  land.  The  average  is  one-third  of  a bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  not  making  three  bales  to  the  hand;  and 
a hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  hand,  on  an  average.  Then  take  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  last  two  years;  it  has 
not  netted  more  than  $45  to  $47.50  to  the  bale;  and  I suppose  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  state  something  of 
the  plans  of  working  the  land  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Vance.  It  will  be  very  proper. 

The  Witness.  The  general  plan  is  that  the  landlord  furnishes  the  land  and  the  teams  and  feed  for  the  teams  and  the  imple- 
ments, for  which  he  draws  one  half  of  the  crop.  I remarked  that  the  three  bales  of  cotton  and  a hundred  bushels 
of  corn  is  about  all  that  you  can  make  to  a hand.  We  allow  in  Alabama  that  much,  for  that  is  as  much  as  a man 
can  get  out  of  it,  and  that  is  not  enough  to  support  his  family,  including  himself  and  the  feed  of  his  family;  $95 
to  $100  is  as  much  as  a hand  can  make,  and  that  is  not  enough  to  feed  any  man  in  a Christian  country.  . . . 

A.  . . . Now,  it  is  very  clear  that  a man  cannot  live  on  such  terms,  and  hence  the  conclusion  of  many  of  these  people,  that 
there  is  not  a decent  living  for  them  in  that  State.  They  are  like  the  white  people,  and  their  living  no  better.  Num- 
bers of  them,  probably  not  less  than  20,000  whites,  have  left  Alabama  since  the  war  and  gone  to  Texas  to  better 
their  condition,  and  the  blacks  are  doing  the  same  thing,  and  that  is  the  whole  there  is  of  it.  So  far  as  the  negroes 
are  concerned  now  they  have  a high  desire  to  submit  their  fate  to  their  own  keeping  in  another  country.  Now  here 
is  one  of  the  laws  which  also  affects  us,  to  which  I will  call  attention.  It  is  found  in  the  acts  of  Alabama  for 
1878-’79,  page  63,  act  No.  57,  section  1. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  That  section  4369  of  the  Code  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Any  person  who  shall  buy,  sell,  receive,  barter,  or  dispose  of  any  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  pease,  or  potatoes  after  the  hour  of  sunset  and  before  the  hour  of  sunrise  of  the  next  succeeding  day,  and  any  person 
who  shall  in  any  manner  move,  carry,  convey,  or  transport,  except  within  the  limits  of  the  farm  or  plantation  on  which  it 
is  raised  or  grown,  any  seed  cotton  between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise  of  the  next  succeeding  day,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  five  hundred  dollars,  and  may  also  be  impris- 
oned in  the  county  jail,  or  put  to  hard  labor  for  the  county,  for  not  more  than  twelve  months.  But  this  section  shall  not  effect 
the  right  of  municipal  corporations  to  establish  and  regulate  under  their  charters  public  markets  within  their  limits  for  the 
sale  of  commodities  for  culinary  purposes,  nor  the  right  of  any  proprietor  or  owner  of  any  plantation  or  premises  to  sell  on 
such  plantation  or  premises  the  necessary  grain  and  provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  man  and  beast  for  the  night  to  trav- 
eling or  transient  persons,  or  for  the  use  of  agricultural  laborers  in  his  own  employment  on  such  plantation  or  premises:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  provisions  of  such  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  carrying  seed  cotton  to  a gin  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  same  ginned. 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  labor  of  the  South  is  this:  A great  many  laborers  work  by  the  month,  but  all  of  them  are 
under  contract.  If  I live  three  miles  from  a store,  and  I must  work  from  sunup  to  sundown,  I cannot  go  where  I can  do  my 
trading  to  the  best  advantage.  A man  is  prevented,  no  matter  whether  his  family  is  sick  from  sundown  to  sunrise,  from  going 
and  selling  anything  that  he  has,  as  the  landlord  will  not  give  them  time  between  sunrise  and  sundown. 
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Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  law? 

A.  It  was,  as  appears  from  the  debates,  to  keep  the  negroes  from  going  to  stores  and  taking  off  seed  cotton  from  the  plan- 
tation. Certainly  it  was  to  have  that  effect,  but  it  goes  further  and  prevents  a man  from  selling  what  he  has  raised 
and  has  a right  to  sell.  If  a man  commits  a crime  he  ought  to  be  punished,  but  every  man  ought  to  have  a right  to 
dispose  of  his  own  property. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  limitation  of  time  to  which  this  law  applies? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  runs  all  the  year  round? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  division  of  the  crops  as  well  as  before? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  operates  so  that  a man  cannot  sell  his  crop  at  all  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  landlord  will  not  let  him  sell  his  crop  or  that  he  can  prevent  it? 

A.  I say  he  will  not  let  him  do  it,  because  the  landlord  will  not  let  him  take  two  or  three  hours  out  of  the  time  due  him  in 
the  day  to  sell  it,  and  the  law  prevents  him  from  selling  at  night. 

Q.  You  say  the  effect  of  it  is  not  to  let  him  sell  his  crop  at  all? 

A.  I do;  for  if  a man  agrees  to  work  from  sunup  to  sundown  he  is  made  to  do  it.  I work  them  that  way  myself,  and  I believe 
all  the  rest  do.  . . . 

Q.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  buy  or  sell  seed  cotton? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  night  or  day. 

Q.  From  nobody? 

A.  From  nobody. 

Q.  White  or  black?-A.  White  or  black;  but  you  see  it  applies  wholly  to  black  counties. 

Q.  But  there  are  some  white  people  there,  are  there  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I do  not  know  many  who  raise  seed  cotton. 

Q.  I thought  something,  may  be,  was  left  out  of  that  act? 

A.  No,  sir;  that  is  to  say,  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  this:  I may  raise  as  much  cotton  as  I please  in  the  seed,  but  I am  prohib- 
ited by  law  from  selling  it  to  anybody  but  the  landlord,  who  can  buy  it  because  he  has  advanced  to  me  on  the  crop. 
One  of  the  rules  is  this:  I have  people  working  for  me  to  day,  but  I give  them  an  outside  patch.  If  a man  makes 
outside  1,200  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  which  is  worth  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  he  cannot  sell  it  unless  to  me.  I may 
say  I will  give  him  $1.50  per  100  pounds  for  it,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  take  it;  but  I cannot  sell  it  again  unless 
I have  a merchantable  bale,  which  is  500  pounds,  or  450  pounds  by  the  cotton  congress. 

Q.  Then  the  effect  of  that  law  is  to  place  all  the  seed  cotton  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  purchaser  who  is  allowed  by  law  to  buy  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  nobody  else  can  buy  it.  . . . 

Q.  I thought  the  law  said  that  grand  larceny  should  consist  of  as  much  as  $235  worth? 

A.  No,  sir;  you  have  not  got  it  right  yet.  Two  ears  or  a stalk  of  corn  is  a part  of  an  outstanding  crop,  and  any  man  who  sells 
any  part  of  an  outstanding  crop  can  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  grand  larceny.  . . . 

The  Witness.  The  point  is  this:  Under  the  laws  of  Alabama  the  probate  judge,  the  clerk,  and  the  sheriff  have  had  the 
drawing  of  jurors,  and  have  had  since  Alabama  was  admitted  as  a State;  but  this  bill  comes  in  and  covers  those 
counties  where  the  Republicans  are  likely  to  have  a majority,  and  where  they  would  draw  the  jurors.  The  proper 
heading  of  the  law  might  have  been,  “An  act  to  keep  negroes  off  the  juries.”  I want  to  state  that  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  colored  people  in  Alabama,  and  I will  say  of  some  of  the  judges,  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  for  a 
colored  man  to  get  justice  when  there  is  a case  between  him  and  a white  man.  I will  cite  one  of  those  cases:  There 
was  a case  in  Montgomery  in  which  Judge  J. 
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Q.  Smith  presided.  It  was  a civil  suit.  A white  man  had  a black  man’s  crop  attached,  and  he  had  lost  it.  The  colored  man 
sued  him  on  the  attachment  bond,  and  employed  Judge  Gardiner  to  defend  or  prosecute  it  for  him.  Soon  after  the 
case  was  given  to  the  jury  they  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  defendant.  Judge  Gardiner  moved  for  a new  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts;  and  the  judge  said,  “I  have  observed  that  where 
an  issue  is  between  a white  and  a black  man  before  a jury  the  verdict  is  almost  invariably  against  the  black  man. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  judge  said  he  would  not  grant  a new  trial  would  be  because  he  thinks  the  next  verdict 
would  not  be  different  from  that  rendered,  and  as  I do  not  think  there  would  be  a different  verdict,  I decline  to  give 
the  new  trial.” 


1.  What  is  the  plight  of  the  free  southern  black  farmer  according  to  this  testimony?  What  particular 
challenges  face  the  black  farmer  in  this  account? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  a black  farmer  in  the  south  barely  better  off  than  he  was  under  slavery? 

3.  What  prejudices  against  blacks  in  the  legal  system  are  revealed  by  this  testimony? 
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16-12  A Sharecrop  Contract  (1882) 

During  the  Reconstruction  era,  sharecropping  emerged  as  the  most  common  method  of  organizing  and 
financing  southern  agriculture.  Large  plantations,  no  longer  worked  by  gangs  of  slaves,  were  broken  up 
into  small  plots  worked  by  individual  families,  the  following  contract  typifies  the  sort  of  formal  arrange- 
ments that  many  thousands  of  poor  black  and  white  farmers  made  with  local  landowners 

To  every  one  applying  to  rent  land  upon  shares,  the  following  conditions  must  be  read,  and  agreed  to. 

To  every  30  and  35  acres,  I agree  to  furnish  the  team,  plow,  and  farming  implements,  except  cotton  planters,  and 
I do  not  agree  to  furnish  a cart  to  every  cropper.  The  croppers  are  to  have  half  of  the  cotton,  corn,  and  fodder  (and  peas 
and  pumpkins  and  potatoes  if  any  are  planted)  if  the  following  conditions  are  complied  with,  but-if  not-they  are  to  have 
only  two-fifths  (2/5).  Croppers  are  to  have  no  part  or  interest  in  the  cotton  seed  raised  from  the  crop  planted  and  worked 
by  them.  No  vine  crops  of  any  description,  that  is,  no  watermelons,  muskmelons,  . . . squashes  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
except  peas  and  pumpkins,  and  potatoes,  are  to  be  planted  in  the  cotton  or  corn.  All  must  work  under  my  direction.  All  plan- 
tation work  to  be  done  by  the  croppers.  My  part  of  the  crop  to  be  housed  by  them,  and  the  fodder  and  oats  to  be  hauled 
and  put  in  the  house.  All  the  cotton  must  be  topped  about  1st  August.  If  any  cropper  fails  from  any  cause  to  save  all  the 
fodder  from  his  crop,  I am  to  have  enough  fodder  to  make  it  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole  if  the  whole  amount  of  fodder 
had  been  saved. 

For  every  mule  or  horse  furnished  by  me  there  must  be  1000  good  sized  rails.  . . hauled,  and  the  fence  repaired 
as  far  as  they  will  go,  the  fence  to  be  torn  down  and  put  up  from  the  bottom  if  I so  direct.  All  croppers  to  haul  rails  and 
work  on  fence  whenever  I may  order.  Rails  to  be  split  when  I may  say.  Each  cropper  to  clean  out  every  ditch  in  his  crop, 
and  where  a ditch  runs  between  two  croppers,  the  cleaning  out  of  that  ditch  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  them.  Every 
ditch  bank  in  the  crop  must  be  shrubbed  down  and  cleaned  off  before  the  crop  is  planted  and  must  be  cut  down  every  time 
the  land  is  worked  with  his  hoe  and  when  the  crop  is  “laid  by,”  the  ditch  banks  must  be  left  clean  of  bushes,  weeds,  and 
seeds.  The  cleaning  out  of  all  ditches  must  be  done  by  the  first  of  October.  The  rails  must  be  split  and  the  fence  repaired 
before  corn  is  planted. 

Each  cropper  must  keep  in  good  repair  all  bridges  in  his  crop  or  over  ditches  that  he  has  to  clean  out  and  when 
a bridge  needs  repairing  that  is  outside  of  all  their  crops,  then  any  one  that  I call  on  must  repair  it. 

Fence  jams  to  be  done  as  ditch  banks.  If  any  cotton  is  planted  on  the  land  outside  of  the  plantation  fence,  I am  to 
have  three -fourths  of  all  the  cotton  made  in  those  patches,  that  is  to  say,  no  cotton  must  be  planted  by  croppers  in  their 
home  patches. 

All  croppers  must  clean  out  stable  and  fill  them  with  straw,  and  haul  straw  in  front  of  stable  whenever  I direct.  All 
the  cotton  must  be  manured,  and  enough  fertilizer  must  be  brought  to  manure  each  crop  highly,  the  croppers  to  pay  for  one- 
half  of  all  manure  bought,  the  quantity  to  be  purchased  for  each  crop  must  be  left  to  me. 

No  cropper  is  to  work  off  the  plantation  when  there  is  any  work  to  be  done  on  the  land  he  has  rented,  or  when  his 
work  is  needed  by  me  or  other  croppers.  Trees  to  be  cut  down  on  Orchard,  house  field,  & Evanson  fences,  leaving  such 
as  I may  designate. 

Road  field  is  to  be  planted  from  the  very  edge  of  the  ditch  to  the  fence,  and  all  the  land  to  be  planted  close  up  to 
the  ditches  and  fences.  No  stock  of  any  kind  belonging  to  croppers  to  run  in  the  plantation  after  crops  are  gathered. 

If  the  fence  should  be  blown  down,  or  if  trees  should  fall  on  the  fence  outside  of  the  land  planted  by  any  of  the 
croppers,  any  one  or  all  that  I may  call  upon  must  put  it  up  and  repair  it.  Every  cropper  must  feed  or  have  fed,  the  team 
he  works,  Saturday  nights,  Sundays,  and  every  morning  before  going  to  work,  beginning  to  feed  his  team  (morning,  noon, 
and  night  every  day  in  the  week)  on  the  day  he  rents  and  feeding  it  to  including  the  31st  day  of  December.  If  any  cropper 
shall  from  any  cause  fail  to  repair  his  fence  as  far  as  1000  rails  will  go,  or  shall  fail  to  clean  out  any  part  of  his  ditches, 
or  shall  fail  to  leave  his  ditch  banks,  any  part  of  them,  well  shrubbed  and  clean  when  his  crop  is  laid  by,  or  shall  fail  to 
clean  out  stables,  fill  them  up  and  haul  straw  in  front  of  them  whenever  he  is  told,  he  shall  have  only  two-fifths  (2/s)  of  the 
cotton,  corn,  fodder,  peas,  and  pumpkins  made  on  the  land  he  cultivates. 

If  any  cropper  shall  fail  to  feed  his  team  Saturday  nights,  all  day  Sunday  and  all  the  rest  of  the  week, 
morning/noon,  and  night,  for  every  time  he  so  fails  he  must  pay  me  five  cents. 

No  corn  or  cotton  stalks  must  be  burned,  but  must  be  cut  down,  cut  up  and  plowed  in.  Nothing  must  be  burned 
off  the  land  except  when  it  is  impossible  to  plow  it  in. 

Every  cropper  must  be  responsible  for  all  gear  and  farming  implements  placed  in  his  hands,  and  if  not  returned 
must  be  paid  for  unless  it  is  worn  out  by  use. 

Croppers  must  sow  & plow  in  oats  and  haul  them  to  the  crib,  but  must  have  no  part  of  them.  Nothing  to  be  sold 
from  their  crops,  nor  fodder  nor  corn  to  be  carried  out  of  the  fields  until  my  rent  is  all  paid,  and  all  amounts  they  owe  me 
and  for  which  I am  responsible  are  paid  in  full. 
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I am  to  gin  & pack  all  the  cotton  and  charge  every  cropper  an  eighteenth  of  his  part,  the  cropper  to  furnish  his  part 
of  the  bagging,  ties,  & twine.  The  sale  of  every  cropper’s  part  of  the  cotton  to  be  made  by  me  when  and  where  I choose 
to  sell,  and  after  deducting  all  they  owe  me  and  all  sums  that  I may  be  responsible  for  on  their  accounts,  to  pay  them  their 
half  of  the  net  proceeds.  Work  of  every  description,  particularly  the  work  on  fences  and  ditches,  to  be  done  to  my  satis- 
faction, and  must  be  done  over  until  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  done  as  it  should  be. 

No  wood  to  burn,  nor  light  wood,  nor  poles,  nor  timber  for  boards,  nor  wood  for  any  purpose  whatever  must  be 
gotten  above  the  house  occupied  by  Henry  Beasley-nor  must  any  trees  be  cut  down  nor  any  wood  used  for  any  purpose, 
except  for  firewood,  without  my  permission. 

1.  Identify  and  explain  the  stipulations  of  this  contract  that  result  in  virtual  slavery  for  the 
sharecropper. 
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PART  SEVENTEEN 
NEW  SOUTH,  EXPANDING  WEST 


17-1  Edward  Gould  Buffum,  Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines  (1850) 

Part  of  the  California  Gold  Rush  phenomenon  was  the  rapid  setting  up  of  small,  often  temporary  com- 
munities. These  mining  towns  often  had  no  official  officers  of  the  law,  dispensing  justice  through  citizen 
vigilante  groups  as  occurred  in  the  excerpt  below. 

A scene  occurred  about  this  time  that  exhibits  in  a striking  light,  the  summary  manner  in  which  “justice”  is  dispensed  in 
a community  where  there  are  no  legal  tribunals.  We  received  a report  on  the  afternoon  of  January  20th,  that  five  men  had 
been  arrested  at  the  dry  diggings,  and  were  under  trial  for  a robbery.  The  circumstances  were  these:-A  Mexican  gambler, 
named  Lopez,  having  in  his  possession  a large  amount  of  money,  retired  to  his  room  at  night,  and  was  surprised  about  mid- 
night by  five  men  rushing  into  his  apartment,  one  of  whom  applied  a pistol  to  his  head,  while  the  others  barred  the  door 
and  proceeded  to  rifle  his  trunk.  An  alarm  being  given,  some  of  the  citizens  rushed  in,  and  arrested  the  whole  party.  Next 
day  they  were  tried  by  a jury  chosen  from  among  the  citizens,  and  sentenced  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  each,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Never  having  witnessed  a punishment  inflicted  by  Lynch-law,  I went  over  to  the  dry  diggings  on  a clear 
Sunday  morning,  and  on  my  arrival,  found  a large  crowd  collected  around  an  oak  tree,  to  which  was  lashed  a man  with  a 
bared  back,  while  another  was  applying  a raw  cowhide  to  his  already  gored  flesh.  A guard  of  a dozen  men,  with  loaded 
rifles  pointed  at  the  prisoners,  stood  ready  to  fire  in  case  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  escape.  After  the  whole  had  been 
flogged,  some  fresh  charges  were  preferred  against  three  of  the  men-two  Frenchmen,  named  Garcia  and  Bissi,  and  a 
Chileno,  named  Manuel.  These  were  charged  with  a robbery  and  attempt  to  murder,  on  the  Stanislaus  River,  during  the  pre- 
vious fall.  The  unhappy  men  were  removed  to  a neighbouring  house,  and  being  so  weak  from  their  punishment  as  to  be 
unable  to  stand,  were  laid  stretched  upon  the  floor.  As  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  attend,  they  were  tried  in  the  open 
air,  in  their  absence,  by  a crowd  of  some  two  hundred  men,  who  had  organized  themselves  into  a jury,  and  appointed  a pro 
tempore  judge.  The  charges  against  them  were  well  substantiated,  but  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  at  rob- 
bery and  murder;  no  overt  act  being  even  alleged.  They  were  known  to  be  bad  men,  however,  and  a general  sentiment 
seemed  to  prevail  in  the  crowd  that  they  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  At  the  close  of  the  trial,  which  lasted  some  thirty  minutes, 
the  Judge  put  to  vote  the  question  whether  they  had  been  proved  guilty.  A universal  affirmative  was  the  response;  and  then 
the  question  “What  punishment  shall  be  inflicted?”  was  asked.  A brutal-looking  fellow  in  the  crowd,  cried  out,  “Hang 
them.”  The  proposition  was  seconded,  and  met  with  almost  universal  approbation.  I mounted  a stump,  and  in  the  name  of 
God,  humanity,  and  law,  protested  against  such  a course  of  proceeding;  but  the  crowd,  by  this  time  excited  by  frequent  and 
deep  potations  of  liquor  from  a neighbouring  groggery,  would  listen  to  nothing  contrary  to  their  brutal  desires,  and  even 
threatened  to  hang  me  if  I did  not  immediately  desist  from  any  further  remarks.  Somewhat  fearful  that  such  might  be  my 
fate,  and  seeing  the  utter  uselessness  of  further  argument  with  them,  I ceased,  and  prepared  to  witness  the  horrible  tragedy. 
Thirty  minutes  only  were  allowed  the  unhappy  victims  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  on  the  scenes  of  eternity.  Three 
ropes  were  procured,  and  attached  to  the  limb  of  a tree.  The  prisoners  were  marched  out,  placed  upon  a wagon,  and  the 
ropes  put  round  their  necks.  No  time  was  given  them  for  explanation.  They  vainly  tried  to  speak,  but  none  of  them  under- 
standing English,  there  were  obliged  to  employ  their  native  tongues,  which  but  few  of  those  assembled  understood.  Vainly 
they  called  for  an  interpreter,  for  their  cries  were  drowned  by  the  yells  of  a now  infuriated  mob.  A black  handkerchief  was 
bound  around  the  eyes  of  each;  their  arms  were  pinioned,  and  at  a given  signal,  without  priest  or  prayer-book,  the  wagon 
was  drawn  from  under  them,  and  they  were  launched  into  eternity.  Their  graves  were  dug  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
when  life  was  entirely  extinct,  they  were  cut  down  and  buried  in  their  blankets.  This  was  the  first  execution  I ever  wit- 
nessed.-God  grant  that  it  may  be  the  last! 


1.  Characterize  the  perspective  of  mining  towns  that  is  inferred  from  this  account.  What  seem  to  be 
the  laws  and  principles  governing  the  behavior  of  the  residents  of  this  town? 

2.  What  does  this  account  suggest  about  the  sense  of  autonomy  that  may  have  existed  in  mining 
towns  far  from  any  other  established  institutions  of  law  or  government?  What  factors  might  have 
contributed  to  this  feeling? 
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17-2  Lydia  Allen  Rudd,  Diary  of  Westward  Travel  (1852) 

The  overland  wagon  trains  of  the  1840s  and  1850s  brought  thousands  of  American  families  across  the 
trans-Mississippi  West  to  Oregon,  California,  or  Utah.  As  this  diary  shows,  the  trip  involved  people 
leaving  their  homes,  families,  and  most  of  the  trappings  of  their  "civilized"  life  for  months  traveling 
across  a rugged  natural  environment  populated  by  Native  Americans. 

May  6 1852  Left  the  Missouri  river  for  our  long  journey  across  the  wild  uncultivated  plains  and  unhabitated  except  by  the 
red  man.  As  we  left  the  river  bottom  and  ascended  the  bluffs  the  view  from  them  was  handsome!  In  front  of  us  as  far  as 
vision  could  reach  extended  the  green  hills  covered  with  fine  grass.  . . . Behind  us  lay  the  Missouri  with  its  muddy  water 
hurrying  past  as  if  in  great  haste  to  reach  some  destined  point  ahead  all  unheeding  the  impatient  emigrants  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  at  the  ferrying  which  arrived  faster  than  they  could  be  conveyed  over.  About  half  a miles  down  the  river  lay  a 
steamboat  stuck  fast  on  a sandbar.  Still  farther  down  lay  the  busy  village  of  St.  Joseph  looking  us  a good  bye  and  reminding 
us  that  we  were  leaving  all  signs  of  civilised  life  for  the  present.  But  with  good  courage  and  not  one  sigh  of  regret  I 
mounted  my  pony  (whose  name  by  the  way  is  Samy)  and  rode  slowly  on.  In  going  some  two  miles,  the  scene  changed  from 
bright  sunshine  to  drenching  showers  of  rain  this  was  not  quite  agreeable  for  in  spite  of  our  good  blankets  and  intentions 
otherwise  we  got  some  wet.  The  rain  detained  us  so  that  we  have  not  made  but  ten  miles  today.  . . . 

May  7 1 found  myself  this  morning  with  a severe  headache  from  the  effects  of  yesterday’s  rain.  . . . 

There  is  a toll  bridge  across  this  stream  kept  by  the  Indians.  The  toll  for  our  team  in  total  was  six  bits.  We  have  had  some 
calls  this  evening  from  the  Indians.  We  gave  them  something  to  eat  and  they  left.  Some  of  them  [had]  on  no  shirt  only  a 
blanket,  whiles  others  were  ornamented  in  Indian  style  with  their  faces  painted  in  spots  and  stripes  feathers  and  fur  on  their 
heads  beeds  on  their  neck  brass  rings  on  their  wrists  and  arms  and  in  their  ears  armed  with  rifles  and  spears. 

May  8 . . . We  have  come  about  12  miles  and  were  obliged  to  camp  in  the  open  prairie  without  any  wood.  Mary  and  myself 
collected  some  dry  weeds  and  grass  and  made  a little  fire  and  cooked  some  meat  and  the  last  of  our  supply  of  eggs  with 
these  and  some  hard  bread  with  water  we  made  our  supper. 

May  9 ..  . We  passed  a new  made  grave  today  ...  a man  from  Ohio  We  also  met  a man  that  was  going  back:  he  had  buried 
his  Wife  this  morning  She  died  from  the  effects  of  measels  we  have  come  ten  miles  today  encamped  on  a small  stream 
called  Vermillion  creek  Wood  and  water  plenty  Their  are  as  many  as  fifty  waggons  on  this  stream  and  some  thousand  head 
of  stock  It  looks  like  a village  the  tents  and  waggons  extend  as  much  as  a mile.  . . . 

Some  are  singing  some  talking  and  some  laughing  and  the  cattle  are  adding  their  mite  by  shaking  their  bells  and  granting]. 
Mosquitoes  are  intruding  their  unwelcome  presence.  Harry  says  that  I must  not  sit  here  any  longer  writing  but  go  to  bed 
for  I will  not  want  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  get  breakfast. 

May  101  got  up  this  morning  and  got  breakfast  and  before  sunrise  we  had  eat  in  spite  of  Harry’s  prophecies  to  the  con- 
trary. . . . 

May  11  We  had  a very  heavy  fog  this  morning  which  cleared  up  about  noon.  Our  men  are  not  any  of  them  very  well  this 
morning.  We  passed  another  grave  to  day  which  was  made  this  morning.  The  board  stated  that  he  died  of  cholera.  He  was 
from  Indiana.  We  met  several  that  had  taken  the  back  track  for  the  states  homesick  I presume  let  them  go.  We  have  passed 
through  a handsome  country  and  have  encamped  on  the  Nimehaw  river,  the  most  beautiful  spot  that  ever  I saw  in  my  life. 
I would  like  to  live  here.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  either  way  lay  handsome  rolling  prairies,  not  a stone  a tree  nor  a bush 
even  nothing  but  grass  and  flowers  meets  the  eye  until  you  reach  the  valley  of  the  river  which  is  as  level  as  the  house  floor 
and  about  half  a mile  wide,  where  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  for  two  or  three  rods  wide  is  one  of  the  heaviest  belts  of  timber 
I ever  saw  covered  with  thick  foliage  so  thick  that  you  could  not  get  a glimpse  of  the  stream  through  it.  You  can  see  this 
belt  of  timber  for  three  or  four  miles  from  the  hills  on  both  sides  winding  through  the  prairie  like  some  huge  snake.  We 
have  traveled  twelve  miles.  . . . 

May  12  ..  . Our  men  not  much  better. 

May  13  ..  . Henry  has  been  no  better  to  day.  Soon  after  we  stopped  to  night  a man  came  along  with  a wheel  barrow  going 
to  California:  he  is  a dutchmann.  He  wheels  his  provisions  and  clothing  all  day  and  then  stops  where  night  overtakes  him 
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sleeps  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air.  He  eats  raw  meat  and  bread  for  his  supper.  I think  that  he  will  get  tired  wheeling  his 
way  through  the  world  by  the  time  he  gets  to  California. 

May  14  Just  after  we  started  this  morning  we  passed  four  men  dig[g]ing  a grave.  They  were  packers.  The  man  that  had  died 
was  taken  sick  yesterday  noon  and  died  last  night.  They  called  it  cholera  morbus.  The  corpse  lay  on  the  ground  a few  feet 
from  where  they  were  dig[g]ing.  The  grave  it  was  a sad  sight.  . . . 

On  the  bank  of  the  stream  waiting  to  cross,  stood  a dray  with  five  men  harnessed  to  it  bound  for  California.  They  must  be 
some  of  the  persevering  kind  I think.  Wanting  to  go  to  California  more  than  I do.  . . . We  passed  three  more  graves  this 
afternoon.  . . . 

Sept.  5 Traveled  eighteen  miles  today  encamped  on  a slough  of  powder  river  poor  camp  not  much  grass  water  nor  wood. 
I am  almost  dead  tonight.  I have  been  sick  two  or  three  days  with  the  bowel  complaint  and  am  much  worse  tonight. 

Sept.  6 We  have  not  been  able  to  leave  this  miserable  place  today.  I am  not  as  well  as  yesterday  and  no  physician  to  be  had. 
We  got  a little  medicine  from  a train  tonight  that  has  checked  the  disease  some,  the  first  thing  that  has  done  me  any  good. 

Sept.  7 ...  I am  some  better  today  so  much  so  that  they  ventured  to  move  me  this  for  the  sake  of  a better  camp.  Mrs. 
Girtman  is  also  sick  with  the  same  disease.  Our  cattle  are  most  all  of  them  ailing-there  are  two  more  that  we  expect  will 
die  every  day.  . . . 

Oct.  8 started  early  this  morning  without  any  breakfast  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  had  nothing  to  eat  still  three 
miles  from  the  falls  safely  landed  about  eight  o’clock  tired  hungry  and  with  a severe  cold  from  last  nights  exposure  some- 
thing like  civilization  here  in  the  shape  of  three  or  four  houses  there  is  an  excuse  here  for  a railroad  of  a mile  and  half  on 
which  to  convey  bag[g]age  below  the  falls  where  they  can  again  take  water  for  the  steamboat  landing.  Harry  packed  our 
bag[g]age  down  the  railroad  and  the  rest  of  us  walked  the  car  is  drawn  across  the  railroad  by  a mule  and  they  will  car[r]y 
no  persons  but  sick.  We  again  hired  an  Indian  with  his  canoe  to  take  us  from  the  falls  to  the  steamboat  landing  ar[r]ived 
about  sundown  a great  many  emigrants  waiting  for  a chance  to  leave  the  steamboat  and  several  flat  boats  lying  ready  to 
start  out  in  the  morning  encamped  on  the  shore  for  the  night. 

October  9-October  13  ..  . 

October  14  . . .1  am  so  anxious  to  get  some  place  to  stop  and  settle  that  my  patience  is  not  worth  much. 

October  15-18  . . . 

October  19  ..  . We  have  had  a very  bad  day  today  for  traveling  it  has  rained  nearly  all  the  time  and  it  has  rained  very  hard 
some  of  the  time  and  we  have  had  a miserable  road  the  rain  has  made  the  hills  very  slippery  and  had  to  get  up  and  down 
we  have  made  but  eleven  miles  of  travel  encamped  on  the  prairie  no  water  for  our  stock  and  not  much  for  ourselves. 

October  21  . . . 

October  22  . . . Traveled  three  miles  this  morning  and  reached  the  village  of  Salem  it  is  quite  a pretty  town  a much  hand- 
somer place  than  Oregon  City  and  larger.  . . . 

I am  afraid  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pack  from  here  the  rest  of  our  journey  and  it  will  be  a wet  job  another  wet  rainy 
day  I am  afraid  that  the  rain  will  make  us  all  sick.  I am  already  begin  to  feel  the  affects  of  it  by  a bad  cold. 

October  23  . . . We  cannot  get  any  wagon  to  take  us  on  our  journey  and  are  obliged  to  pack  the  rest  of  the  way  Mr.  Clark 
and  wife  have  found  a house  to  live  in  and  employment  for  the  winter  and  they  will  stop  here  in  Salem  It  took  us  until 
nearly  noon  to  get  our  packs  fixed  for  packing  went  about  two  miles  and  it  rained  so  fast  that  we  were  obliged  to  stop  got 
our  dinner  and  supper  in  one  meal  cooked  in  a small  cabin  ignorant  people  but  kind  started  again  just 

October  24-25  . . . 
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October  26  ...  we  reached  Burlington  about  two  o’clock.  There  is  one  store  one  blacksmith  shop  and  three  or  four 
dwelling  houses.  We  encamped  close  by  found  Mr.  Donals  in  his  store  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  husband’s.  I do  not  know 
what  we  shall  yet  conclude  on  doing  for  the  winter.  There  is  no  house  in  town  that  we  can  get  to  winter  in.  We  shall  prob- 
ably stay  here  tomorrow  and  by  the  time  know  what  we  are  to  do  for  a while  at  least. 

October  27 . . . Our  men  have  been  looking  around  for  a house  and  employment  and  have  been  successful  for  which  I feel 
very  thankful.  Harry  has  gone  into  copartnership  with  Mr.  Donals  in  the  mercantile  business  and  we  are  to  live  in  the  back 
part  of  the  store  for  this  winter.  Henry  and  Mary  are  going  into  Mr.  D — house  on  his  farm  for  the  winter  one  mile  from 
here.  Mr.  D — will  also  find  him  employment  if  he  wants.  I expect  that  we  shall  not  make  a claim  after  all  our  trouble  in 
getting  here  on  purpose  for  one.  I shall  have  to  be  poor  and  dependent  on  a man  my  life  time. 


1.  Compare  and  contrast  the  diarist's  hopes  and  first  impressions  regarding  the  westward  journey 
with  her  resignation  after  they  have  reached  their  winter  home. 

2.  Describe  and  summarize  the  various  experiences  depicted  by  the  author  along  the  journey  that 
present  significant  obstacles  for  westward  travelers. 
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17-3  Horace  Greeley,  An  Overland  Journey  (1860) 

The  expansion  of  the  United  State  across  the  continent  created  issues  regarding  speedy  and  effective 
communication  and  transportation.  The  railroad  appeared  as  a solution  to  these  issues  as  the  excerpt 
below  indicates. 

The  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  blessings  of  a Pacific  railroad  can  hardly  be  glanced  at  within  the  limits  of  an  article. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  I merely  suggest  them. 

1.  Our  mails  are  now  carried  to  and  from  California  by  steamships,  via  Panama,  in  twenty  to  thirty  days,  starting  once 
a fortnight.  The  average  time  of  transit  from  writers  throughout  the  Atlantic  states  to  their  correspondents  on  the 
Pacific  exceeds  thirty  days.  With  a Pacific  railroad,  this  would  be  reduced  to  ten;  for  the  letters  written  in  Illinois  or 
Michigan  would  reach  their  destinations  in  the  mining  counties  of  California  quicker  than  letters  sent  from  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  would  reach  San  Francisco.  With  a daily  mail  by  railroad  from  each  of  our  Atlantic  cities  to  and  from 
California,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  amount  of  both  letters  and  printed  matter  transmitted,  and  consequently  of 
postage,  should  not  be  speedily  quadrupled. 

2.  The  first  need  of  California  to-day  is  a large  influx  of  intelligent,  capable,  virtuous  women.  With  a railroad  to  the 
Pacific,  avoiding  the  miseries  and  perils  of  six  thousand  miles  of  ocean  transportation,  and  making  the  transit  a pleasant 
and  interesting  overland  journey  of  ten  days,  at  a reduced  cost,  the  migration  of  this  class  would  be  immensely  accel- 
erated and  increased.  With  wages  for  all  kinds  of  women’s  work  at  least  thrice  as  high  on  the  Pacific  as  in  this  quarter, 
and  with  larger  opportunities  for  honorable  and  fit  settlement  in  life,  I cannot  doubt  that  tens  of  thousands  would 
annually  cross  the  Plains,  to  the  signal  benefit  of  California  and  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of 
their  own  fortunes  and  the  profit  of  the  railroad. 

3.  Thousands  now  staying  in  California,  expecting  to  “go  home”  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  somewhat  improved  their  cir- 
cumstances, would  send  or  come  for  their  families  and  settle  on  the  Pacific  for  life,  if  a railroad  were  opened.  Tens  of 
thousands  who  have  been  to  California  and  come  back,  unwilling  either  to  live  away  from  their  families  or  to  expose 
them  to  the  present  hardships  of  migration  thither,  would  return  with  all  they  have,  prepared  to  spend  their  remaining 
days  in  the  land  of  gold,  if  there  were  a Pacific  railroad. 

4.  Education  is  the  vital  want  of  California,  second  to  its  need  of  true  women.  School-books,  and  all  the  material  of  edu- 
cation, are  now  scarce  and  dear  there.  Almost  all  books  sell  there  twice  as  high  as  here,  and  many  of  the  best  are 
scarcely  attainable  at  any  rate.  With  the  Pacific  railroad,  all  this  would  be  changed  for  the  better.  The  proportion  of 
school-houses  to  grogshops  would  rapidly  increase.  All  the  elements  of  moral  and  religious  melioration  would  be 
multiplied.  Tens  of  thousands  of  our  best  citizens  would  visit  the  Pacific  coast,  receiving  novel  ideas  and  impres- 
sions, to  their  own  profit  and  that  of  the  people  thus  visited.  Civilization,  intelligence,  refinement,  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain-still  more,  in  the  Great  Basin  inclosed  by  them-would  receive  a new  and  immense  impulse,  and  the  Union 
would  acquire  a greater  accession  of  strength,  power,  endurance,  and  true  glory,  than  it  would  from  the  acquisition  of 
the  whole  continent  down  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  only  points  of  view  in  which  a railroad  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  remains  to  be  considered  are  those  of  its  prac- 
ticability, cost,  location,  and  the  ways  and  means.  Let  us  look  at  them; 

I.  As  to  practicability,  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation  or  doubt.  The  Massachusetts  Western,  the  Erie,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  have  each  encountered  difficulties  as  formidable  as  any  to  be  overcome  by  a Pacific 
railroad  this  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Were  the  railroad  simply  to  follow  the  principal  emigrant  trail  up  the  Platte  and 
down  the  Snake  and  Columbia  to  Oregon,  or  south-westwardly  from  the  South  Pass  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra,  it  would 
encounter  no  serious  obstacle.  . . . 

But  let  that  government  simply  resolve  that  the  Pacific  road  shall  be  built-let  Congress  enact  that  sealed  pro- 
posals for  its  construction  shall  be  invited,  and  that  whichever  responsible  company  or  corporation  shall  offer  adequate 
security  for  that  construction,  to  be  completed  within  ten  years,  on  the  lowest  terms,  shall  have  public  aid,  provided  the 
amount  required  do  not  exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  work  will  be  done,  certainly  for  fifty  millions’  bonus,  prob- 
ably for  much  less.  The  government  on  its  part  should  concede  to  the  company  a mile  in  width,  according  to  the  section 
lines,  of  the  public  lands  on  either  side  of  the  road  as  built,  with  the  right  to  take  timber,  stone  and  earth  from  any  public 
lands  without  charge;  and  should  require  of  said  company  that  it  carry  a daily  through-mail  each  way  at  the  price  paid  other 
roads  for  conveying  mails  on  first-class  routes;  and  should  moreover  stipulate  for  the  conveyance  at  all  times  of  troops, 
arms,  munitions,  provisions,  etc.,  for  the  public  service,  at  the  lowest  rates,  with  a right  to  the  exclusive  possession  and  use 
of  the  road  whenever  a national  exigency  shall  seem  to  require  it.  The  government  should  leave  the  choice  of  route  entirely 
to  the  company,  only  stipulating  that  it  shall  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  those  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that  it  shall  be  constructed  wholly  through  our  own  territory.  . . . 
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By  adopting  this  plan,  the  rivalries  of  routes  will  be  made  to  work  for,  instead  of  working  against,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road.  Strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  friends  of  each  to  put  themselves  in  position  to  bid  low  enough  to 
secure  the  location;  and  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  work  can  safely  be  undertaken  will  unquestionably  be  bid.  The  road 
will  be  the  property  of  the  company  constructing  it,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  use,  stipulated  and  paid  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment. And,  even  were  it  to  cost  the  latter  a bonus  of  fully  fifty  millions,  I feel  certain  that  every  farthing  of  that  large 
sum  will  have  been  reimbursed  to  the  treasury  within  five  years  after  the  completion  of  the  work  in  the  proceeds  of  land 
sales,  in  increased  postages,  and  in  duties  on  goods  imported,  sold,  and  consumed  because  of  this  railroad-not  to  speak  of 
the  annual  saving  of  millions  in  the  cost  of  transporting  and  supplying  troops. 

Men  and  brethen!  let  us  resolve  to  have  a railroad  to  the  Pacific-to  have  it  soon.  It  will  add  more  to  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  our  country  than  would  the  acquisition  of  a dozen  Cubas.  It  will  prove  a bond  of  union  not  easily  broken, 
and  a new  spring  to  our  national  industry,  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  will  call  new  manufactures  into  existence,  and  increase 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  those  already  existing.  It  will  open  new  vistas  to  national  and  to  individual  aspiration,  and 
crush  out  filibusterism  by  giving  a new  and  wholesome  direction  to  the  public  mind.  My  long,  fatiguing  journey  was 
undertaken  in  the  hope  that  I might  do  something  toward  the  early  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad;  and  I trust  that  it 
has  not  been  made  wholly  in  vain. 


1.  What  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  blessings  would  accompany  the  construction  of  a trans- 
continental railroad? 

2.  What  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  the  railway  are  considered,  and  how  are  these  obstacles 
overcome  in  this  argument? 
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17-4  Joseph  G.  McCoy,  Historic  Sketches  of  the  Cattle  Trade  of  the  West  and 
Southwest  (1874) 

In  the  post-Civil  War  era,  the  southern  market  for  Texas  cattle  largely  collapsed.  Ranchers  faced  ruin 
and  sought  to  connect  to  the  burgeoning  northern  market  by  long  cattle  drives  north  to  towns  served  by 
the  railroads.  This  except  describes  on  of  those  cattle  drive  along  the  famous  Chisholm  trial. 

We  left  the  herd  fairly  started  upon  the  trail  for  the  northern  market.  Of  these  trails  there  are  several:  one  leading  to  Baxter 
Springs  and  Chetopa;  another  called  the  “Old  Shawnee  trail,”  leaving  Red  river  and  running  eastward,  crossing  the 
Arkansas  not  far  above  Fort  Gibson,  thence  bending  westward  up  the  Arkansas  river.  But  the  principal  trail  now  traveled 
is  more  direct  and  is  known  as  “Chisholm  trail,”  so  named  from  a semicivilized  Indian  who  is  said  to  have  traveled  it  first. 
It  is  more  direct,  has  more  prairie,  less  timber,  more  small  streams  and  less  large  ones,  and  altogether  better  grass  and  fewer 
flies  (no  civilized  Indian  tax  or  wild  Indian  disturbances)  than  any  other  route  yet  driven  over,  and  is  also  much  shorter  in 
distance  because  direct  from  Red  river  to  Kansas.  Twenty-five  to  thirty-five  days  is  the  usual  time  required  to  bring  a 
drove  from  Red  river  to  the  southern  line  of  Kansas,  a distance  of  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  miles, 
and  an  excellent  country  to  drive  over.  So  many  cattle  have  been  driven  over  the  trail  in  the  last  few  years  that  a broad 
highway  is  tread  out,  looking  much  like  a national  highway;  so  plain,  a fool  could  not  fail  to  keep  in  it.  . . . 

Few  occupations  are  more  cheerful,  lively,  and  pleasant  than  that  of  the  cowboy  on  a fine  day  or  night;  but  when 
the  storm  comes,  then  is  his  manhood  and  often  his  skill  and  bravery  put  to  test.  When  the  night  is  inky  dark  and  the  lurid 
lightning  flashes  its  zigzag  course  athwart  the  heavens,  and  the  coarse  thunder  jars  the  earth,  the  winds  moan  fresh  and 
lively  over  the  prairie,  the  electric  balls  dance  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  cattle’s  horns-then  the  position  of  the  cowboy  on  duty 
is  trying,  far  more  than  romantic.  When  the  storm  breaks  over  his  head,  the  least  occurrence  unusual,  such  as  the  breaking 
of  a dry  weed  or  stick,  or  a sudden  and  near  flash  of  lightning,  will  start  the  herd  as  if  by  magic,  all  at  an  instant,  upon  a 
wild  rush,  and  woe  to  the  horse  or  man  or  camp  that  may  be  in  their  path.  The  only  possible  show  for  safety  is  to  mount 
and  ride  with  them  until  you  can  get  outside  the  stampeding  column.  It  is  customary  to  train  cattle  to  listen  to  the  noise  of 
the  herder,  who  sings  in  a voice  more  sonorous  than  musical  a lullaby  consisting  of  a few  short  monosyllables.  A stranger 
to  the  business  of  stock  driving  will  scarce  credit  the  statement  that  the  wildest  herd  will  not  run,  so  long  as  they  can  hear 
distinctly  the  voice  of  the  herder  above  the  din  of  the  storm. 

But  if  by  any  mishap  the  herd  gets  off  on  a real  stampede,  it  is  by  bold,  dashing,  reckless  riding  in  the  darkest  of 
nights,  and  by  adroit,  skillful  management  that  it  is  checked  and  brought  under  control.  The  moment  the  herd  is  off,  the 
cowboy  turns  his  horse  at  full  speed  down  the  retreating  column  and  seeks  to  get  up  beside  the  leaders,  which  he  does  not 
attempt  to  stop  suddenly,  for  such  an  effort  would  be  futile,  but  turns  them  to  the  left  or  right  hand  and  gradually  curves 
them  into  a circle,  the  circumference  of  which  is  narrowed  down  as  fast  as  possible  until  the  whole  herd  is  rushing  wildly 
round  and  round  on  as  small  a piece  of  ground  as  possible  for  them  to  occupy.  Then  the  cowboy  begins  his  lullaby  note 
in  a loud  voice,  which  has  a great  effect  in  quieting  the  herd.  When  all  is  still  and  the  herd  well  over  its  scare,  they  are 
returned  to  their  bed  ground,  or  held  where  stopped  until  daylight.  . . . 

After  a drive  of  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  days  the  herd  arrives  in  western  Kansas,  whither,  in  advance,  its 
owner  has  come,  and  decided  what  point  at  which  he  will  make  his  headquarters.  Straightway  a good  herding  place  is 
sought  out,  and  the  herd,  upon  its  arrival,  placed  thereon,  to  remain  until  a buyer  is  found,  who  is  dilligently  sought  after; 
but  if  not  found  as  soon  as  the  cattle  are  fat,  they  are  shipped  to  market.  But  the  drover  has  a decided  preference  for 
selling  on  the  prairie,  for  there  he  feels  at  home  and  self-possessed;  but  when  he  goes  on  the  cars  he  is  out  of  his  element 
and  doing  something  he  doesn’t  understand  much  about  and  doesn’t  wish  to  learn,  especially  at  the  price  it  has  cost  many 
cattle  shippers.  . . . 

We  have  in  a former  paper  said  that  Texan  drovers,  as  a class,  were  clannish,  and  easily  gulled  by  promises  of  high 
prices  for  their  stock.  As  an  illustration  of  these  statements  we  cite  a certain  secret  meeting  of  the  drovers  held  at  one  of 
the  camps  in  1867,  whereat  they  all,  after  talking  the  matter  over,  pledged  themselves  to  hold  their  cattle  for  3 cents  per 
pound  gross  and  to  sell  none  for  less.  One  of  the  principal  arguments  used  was  that  their  cattle  must  be  worth  that  price 
or  those  Illinoisans  would  not  be  expending  so  much  money  and  labor  in  preparing  facilities  for  shipping  them.  To  this  res- 
olution they  adhered  persistently,  refusing  $2.75  per  100  pounds  for  fully  10,000  head;  and  afterwards,  failing  to  get  their 
3 cents  on  the  prairie  for  their  cattle,  shipped  them  to  Chicago  on  their  own  account  and  sold  them  there  at  $2.25  to  $2.50 
per  100  pounds;  and  out  of  that  paid  a freight  of  $150  per  car,  realizing  from  $10  to  $15  per  head  less  than  they  had 
haughtily  refused  upon  the  prairie.  Some  of  them  refused  to  accept  these  prices  and  packed  their  cattle  upon  their  own 
account.  Their  disappointment  and  chagrin  at  their  failure  to  force  a buyer  to  pay  3 cents  per  pound  for  their  cattle  was  great 
and  bitter,  but  their  refusal  to  accept  the  offer  of  23/4  cents  per  pound  was  great  good  fortune  to  the  would-be  buyers,  for 
at  that  price  $100,000  would  have  been  lost  on  10,000  head  of  cattle.  An  attempt  was  made  the  following  year  to  form  a 
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combination  to  put  up  prices;  but  a burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  and  the  attempted  combination  failed,  and  every  drover 
looked  out  sharply  for  himself. 

Now  one  instance  touching  their  susceptibility  to  being  gulled  by  fine  promises.  In  the  fall  of  1867,  when  Texan 
cattle  were  selling  at  from  $24  to  $28  per  head  in  Chicago,  a well-dressed,  smooth-tongued  individual  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  Abilene  and  claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  a certain  (bogus)  packing  company  of  Chicago,  and  was  desirous 
of  purchasing  several  thousand  head  of  cattle.  He  would  pay  Chicago  prices  at  Abilene  or,  rather  than  be  particular,  $5  or 
$10  per  head  more  than  the  same  cattle  would  sell  for  in  Chicago.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  eagerly  certain  drovers 
fell  into  his  trap  and  bargained  their  cattle  off  to  him  at  $35  per  head  at  Abilene,  fully  $15  more  than  they  would  pay  out. 
But,  mark  you,  the  buyer,  so  “childlike  and  bland,”  could  only  pay  the  little  sum  of  $25  down  on  400  to  800  head,  but 
would  pay  the  balance  when  he  got  to  Leavenworth  with  the  cattle,  he  being  afraid  to  bring  his  wealth  up  in  that  wild 
country.  In  the  meantime  they  would  load  the  cattle  on  the  cars,  bill  them  in  the  name  of  the  buyer,  and  of  course  every- 
thing would  be  all  right.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  several  of  the  hitherto  most  suspicious  drovers  of  1867  fell  in  with  this 
swindler’s  scheme;  and  were  actually  about  to  let  him  ship  their  herds  off  on  a mere  verbal  promise,  when  the  parties  in 
charge  of  the  yards,  seeing  that  the  drovers  were  about  to  be  defrauded  out  of  their  stock,  posted  them  to  have  the  cattle 
billed  in  their  own  name,  and  then,  if  the  pay  was  not  forthcoming,  they  would  have  possession  of  their  own  stock  without 
troublesome  litigation,  as  every  man  of  sense  anticipated  they  would  have.  When  the  swindler,  after  various  excuses  for  his 
failures  to  pay  at  Leavenworth,  Quincy,  and  Chicago  (all  the  while  trying  to  get  the  cattle  into  his  own  hands)  found  that 
he  must  come  down  with  the  cash,  he  very  plainly  told  the  Texan  to  go  to  Hades  with  his  cattle.  Instead  of  obeying  this 
warm  parting  injunction  of  his  newfound,  high-priced  buyer,  he  turned  his  cattle  over  to  a regular  commission  man  and 
received  about  $26  per  head  at  Chicago  less  freight  charges,  or  almost  $18  per  head  at  Abilene  instead  of  $35  per  head. 


1.  Summarize  the  author's  account  of  the  joys  and  dangers  and  physical  risks  of  cattle  herding. 

2.  Identify  and  describe  the  potential  pitfalls  for  the  cow  herder  as  he  attempted  to  do  business  with 
packing  companies.  What  does  this  account  reveal  regarding  the  high  financial  risks  of  the  cattle 
industry? 
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17-5  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  from  A Century  of  Dishonor  (1881) 

Helen  Hunt  Jacksons  A Century  of  Dishonor  brought  national  attention  to  the  plight  of  Native  Americans 
when  it  was  published  in  1881.  Jackson,  a Massachusetts  native  who  had  traveled  to  California, 
describes  in  particular  the  plight  of  the  California  Indians,  who  had  seen  90  percent  of  their  population 
die  from  war  and  disease  in  the  years  after  the  gold  rush. 

There  are  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  thousand  Indians,  exclu- 
sive of  those  in  Alaska.  The  names  of  the  different  tribes  and  bands,  as  entered  in  the  statistical  table  so  the  Indian  Office 
Reports,  number  nearly  three  hundred.  One  of  the  most  careful  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  their  numbers  and  local- 
ities gives  them  as  follows:  “In  Minnesota  and  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  about  32,500;  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  70,650;  in  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  65,000;  in  Nevada  and  the  Territo- 
ries of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  84,000;  and  on  the  Pacific  slope,  48,000.” 

Of  these,  130,000  are  self-supporting  on  their  own  reservations,  “receiving  nothing  from  the  Government  except 
interest  on  their  own  moneys,  or  annuities  granted  them  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States.” 

...  Of  the  remainder,  84,000  are  partially  supported  by  the  Govemment-the  interest  money  due  them  and  their 
annuities,  as  provided  by  treaty,  being  inadequate  to  their  subsistence  on  the  reservations  where  they  are  confined.  . . . 

There  are  about  55,000  who  never  visit  an  agency,  over  whom  the  Government  does  not  pretend  to  have  either 
control  or  care.  These  55,000  “subsist  by  hunting,  fishing,  on  roots,  nuts,  berries,  etc.,  and  by  begging  and  stealing”;  and 
this  also  seems  to  dispose  of  the  accusation  that  the  Indian  will  not  “work  for  a living.”  There  remains  a small  portion, 
about  31,000,  that  are  entirely  subsisted  by  the  Government. 

There  is  not  among  these  three  hundred  bands  of  Indians  one  which  has  not  suffered  cruelly  at  the  hands  either 
of  the  Government  or  of  white  settlers.  The  poorer,  the  more  insignificant,  the  more  helpless  the  band,  the  more  certain  the 
cruelty  and  outrage  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  bands  on  the  Pacific  slope.  These 
Indians  found  themselves  of  a sudden  surrounded  by  and  caught  up  in  the  great  influx  of  gold-seeking  settlers,  as  helpless 
creatures  on  a shore  are  caught  up  in  a tidal  wave.  There  was  not  time  for  the  Government  to  make  treaties;  not  even  time 
for  communities  to  make  laws.  The  tale  of  the  wrongs,  the  oppressions,  the  murders  of  the  Pacific-slope  Indians  in  the  last 
thirty  years  would  be  a volume  by  itself,  and  is  too  monstrous  to  be  believed. 

It  makes  little  difference,  however,  where  one  opens  the  record  of  the  history  of  the  Indians;  every  page  and 
every  year  has  its  dark  stain.  The  story  of  one  tribe  is  the  story  of  all,  varied  only  differences  of  time  and  place;  but  nei- 
ther time  nor  place  makes  any  difference  in  the  main  facts.  Colorado  is  as  greedy  and  unjust  in  1880  as  was  Georgia  in 
1830,  and  Ohio  in  1795;  and  the  United  States  Government  breaks  promises  now  as  deftly  as  then,  and  with  an  added  inge- 
nuity from  long  practice. 

One  of  its  strongest  supports  in  so  doing  is  the  wide-spread  sentiment  among  the  people  of  dislike  to  the  Indian, 
of  impatience  with  his  presence  as  a “barrier  to  civilization”  and  distrust  of  it  as  a possible  danger.  The  old  tales  of  the  fron- 
tier life,  with  its  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  have  gradually,  by  two  or  three  generations’  telling,  produced  in  the  average 
mind  something  like  an  hereditary  instinct  of  questioning  and  unreasoning  aversion  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge or  soften.  . . . 

President  after  president  has  appointed  commission  after  commission  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  Indian  affairs, 
and  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  managing  them.  The  reports  are  filled  with  eloquent  statements  of 
wrongs  done  to  the  Indians,  of  perfidies  on  the  part  of  the  Government;  they  counsel,  as  earnestly  as  words  can,  a trial  of 
the  simple  and  unperplexing  expedients  of  telling  truth,  keeping  promises,  making  fair  bargains,  dealing  justly  in  all  ways 
and  all  things.  These  reports  are  bound  up  with  the  Government’s  Annual  Reports,  and  that  is  the  end  of  them.  . . . 

The  history  of  the  Government  connections  with  the  Indians  is  a shameful  record  of  broken  treaties  and  unfulfilled 
promises.  The  history  of  the  border  white  man’s  connection  with  the  Indians  is  a sickening  record  of  murder,  outrage,  rob- 
bery, and  wrongs  committed  by  the  former,  as  the  rule,  and  occasional  savage  outbreaks  and  unspeakably  barbarous  deeds 
of  retaliation  by  the  latter,  as  the  exception. 

Taught  by  the  Government  that  they  had  rights  entitled  to  respect,  when  those  rights  have  been  assailed  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  white  man,  the  arm  which  should  have  been  raised  to  protect  them  has  ever  been  ready  to  sustain  the 
aggressor. 

The  testimony  of  some  of  the  highest  military  officers  of  the  United  States  is  on  record  to  the  effect  that,  in  our 
Indian  wars,  almost  without  exception,  the  first  aggressions  have  been  made  by  the  white  man.  . . . Every  crime  committed 
by  a white  man  against  an  Indian  is  concealed  and  palliated.  Every  offense  committed  by  an  Indian  against  a white  man 
is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  post  or  the  telegraph  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  land,  clothed  with  all  the  horrors  which  the 
reality  or  imagination  can  throw  around  it.  Against  such  influences  as  these  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  need  to  be 
warned. 
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To  assume  that  it  would  be  easy,  or  by  any  one  sudden  stroke  of  legislative  policy  possible,  to  undo  the  mischief 
and  hurt  of  the  long  past,  set  the  Indian  policy  of  the  country  right  for  the  future,  and  make  the  Indians  at  once  safe  and 
happy,  is  the  blunder  of  a hasty  and  uninformed  judgment.  The  notion  which  seems  to  be  growing  more  prevalent,  that 
simply  to  make  all  Indians  at  once  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  a sovereign  and  instantaneous  panacea  for  all  their 
ills  and  all  the  Government’s  perplexities,  is  a very  inconsiderate  one.  To  administer  complete  citizenship  of  a sudden,  all 
round,  to  all  Indians,  barbarous  and  civilized  alike,  would  be  as  grotesque  a blunder  as  to  dose  them  all  round  with  any  one 
medicine,  irrespective  of  the  symptoms  and  needs  of  their  diseases.  It  would  kill  more  than  it  would  cure.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  true,  as  was  well  stated  by  one  of  the  superintendents  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1857,  that,  “so  long  as  they  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  their  rights  of  property  must  remain  insecure  against  invasion.  The  doors  of  the  federal  tribunals 
being  barred  against  them  while  wards  and  dependents,  they  can  only  partially  exercise  the  rights  of  free  government,  or 
give  to  those  who  make,  execute,  and  construe  the  few  laws  they  are  allowed  to  enact,  dignity  sufficient  to  make  them 
respectable.  While  they  continue  individually  to  gather  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  the  United  States,  idleness, 
improvidence,  and  indebtedness  will  be  the  rule,  and  industry,  thrift,  and  freedom  from  debt  the  exception.  The  utter 
absence  of  individual  title  to  particular  lands  deprives  every  one  among  them  of  the  chief  incentive  to  labor  and  exertion- 
the  very  mainspring  on  which  the  prosperity  of  a people  depends.” 

All  judicious  plans  and  measures  for  their  safety  and  salvation  must  embody  provisions  for  their  becoming  citi- 
zens as  fast  as  they  are  fit,  and  must  protect  them  till  then  in  every  right  and  particular  in  which  our  laws  protect  other  “per- 
sons” who  are  not  citizens.  . . . 

However  great  perplexity  and  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  details  of  any  and  every  plan  possible  for  doing  at  this 
late  day  anything  like  justice  to  the  Indian,  however,  hard  it  may  be  for  good  statesmen  and  good  men  to  agree  upon  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  done,  there  certainly  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  perplexity  whatever,  on  difficulty  whatever,  in  agreeing 
upon  certain  things  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  which  must  cease  to  be  done  before  the  first  steps  can  be  taken  toward 
righting  the  wrongs,  curing  the  ills,  and  wiping  out  the  disgrace  to  us  of  the  present  conditions  of  our  Indians. 

Cheating,  robbing,  breaking  promises-these  three  are  clearly  things  which  must  cease  to  be  done.  One  more  thing, 
also,  and  that  is  the  refusal  of  the  protection  of  the  law  to  the  Indian’s  rights  of  property,  “of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.” 

When  these  four  things  have  ceased  to  be  done,  time,  statesmanship,  philanthropy,  and  Christianity  can  slowly  and 
surely  do  the  rest.  Till  these  four  things  have  ceased  to  be  done,  statesmanship  and  philanthropy  alike  must  work  in  vain, 
and  even  Christianity  can  reap  but  small  harvest. 


1.  How  does  this  document  contradict  the  romantic  perceptions  the  Americans  may  have  had  toward 
the  relationship  between  Americans  and  the  Indians?  What  attitudes  toward  Indian  culture  does  this 
text  target  in  its  criticism? 

2.  What,  according  to  this  text,  has  been  the  American  influence  upon  the  Indian  population? 
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17-6  Congressional  Report  on  Indian  Affairs  (1887) 

In  the  1880s,  the  federal  government  supported  a program  of  assimilation  for  Native  Americans.  This 
program  aimed  at  transforming  the  traditional  Native  American  cultures  and  ways  of  life  into  those 
more  in  tune  with  mainstream  America,  stressing  using  the  English  language  and  dividing  tribal  lands 
into  farming  homesteads. 

Longer  and  closer  consideration  of  the  subject  has  only  deepened  my  conviction  that  it  is  a matter  not  only  of  importance, 
but  of  necessity  that  the  Indians  acquire  the  English  language  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Government  has  entered  upon  the 
great  work  of  educating  and  citizenizing  the  Indians  and  establishing  them  upon  homesteads.  The  adults  are  expected  to 
assume  the  role  of  citizens,  and  of  course  the  rising  generation  will  be  expected  and  required  more  nearly  to  fill  the  mea- 
sure of  citizenship,  and  the  main  purpose  of  educating  them  is  to  enable  them  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language 
and  to  transact  business  with  English-speaking  people.  When  they  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  their  vernacular  will  be  of  no  advantage.  Only  through  the  medium  of  the  English  tongue  can  they 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country  and  their  rights  and  duties  thereunder. 

Every  nation  is  jealous  of  its  own  language,  and  no  nation  ought  to  be  more  so  than  ours,  which  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other  nationality  to  the  perfect  protection  of  its  people.  True  Americans  all  feel  that  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  institutions  of  the  United  States,  in  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  man,  are  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  country;  and  they  should  understand  that  by  the  spread  of  the  English  language  will  these  laws  and  institutions  be 
more  firmly  established  and  widely  disseminated.  Nothing  so  surely  and  perfectly  stamps  upon  an  individual  a national 
characteristic  as  language.  So  manifest  and  important  is  this  that  nations  the  world  over,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times, 
have  ever  imposed  the  strictest  requirements  upon  their  public  schools  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  national  tongue.  Only 
English  has  been  allowed  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  the  territory  acquired  by  this  country  from  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  Russia,  although  the  native  populations  spoke  another  tongue.  All  are  familiar  with  the  recent  prohibitory  order  of  the 
German  Empire  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  in  either  public  or  private  schools  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Although  the  population  is  almost  universally  opposed  to  German  rule,  they  are  firmly  held  to  German  political  allegiance 
by  the  military  hand  of  the  Iron  Chancellor.  If  the  Indians  were  in  Germany  or  France  or  any  other  civilized  country,  they 
should  be  instructed  in  the  language  there  used.  As  they  are  in  an  English-speaking  country,  they  must  be  taught  the  lan- 
guage which  they  must  use  in  transacting  business  with  the  people  of  this  country.  No  unity  or  community  of  feeling  can 
be  established  among  different  people  unless  they  are  brought  to  speak  the  same  language,  and  thus  become  imbued  with 
the  like  ideas  of  duty. 

Deeming  it  for  the  very  best  interest  of  the  Indian,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  an  embryo  citizen,  to  have  this 
policy  strictly  enforced  among  the  various  schools  on  Indian  reservations,  orders  have  been  issued  accordingly  to  Indian 
agents.  . . . 

It  is  believed  that  if  any  Indian  vernacular  is  allowed  to  be  taught  by  the  missionaries  in  schools  on  Indian  reser- 
vations, it  will  prejudice  the  youthful  pupil  as  well  as  his  untutored  and  uncivilized  or  semicivilized  parent  against  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  against  Government  schools  in  which  the  English  language  exclusively  has 
always  been  taught.  To  teach  Indian  school  children  their  native  tongue  is  practically  to  exclude  English,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  it.  This  language,  which  is  good  enough  for  a white  man  and  a black  man,  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  the  red  man.  It  is  also  believed  that  teaching  an  Indian  youth  in  his  own  barbarous  dialect  is  a positive  detriment  to  him. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  toward  civilization,  toward  teaching  the  Indians  the  mischief  and  folly  of  continuing  in  their  bar- 
barous practices,  is  to  teach  them  the  English  language.  The  impracticability,  if  not  impossibility,  of  civilizing  the  Indians 
of  this  country  in  any  other  tongue  than  our  own  would  seem  to  be  obvious,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  Indian  vernaculars  is  even  greater  than  the  number  of  tribes.  Bands  of  the  same  tribes  inhabiting  different  localities  have 
different  dialects,  and  sometimes  can  not  communicate  with  each  other  except  by  the  sign  language.  If  we  expect  to  infuse 
into  the  rising  generation  the  leaven  of  American  citizenship,  we  must  remove  the  stumbling  blocks  of  hereditary  customs 
and  manners,  and  of  these  language  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements.  . . . 
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But  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  order,  being  mandatory,  gives  a cruel  blow  to  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Indians. 
Is  it  cruelty  to  the  Indian  to  force  him  to  give  up  his  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk?  Is  it  cruelty  to  force  him  to  abandon 
the  vicious  and  barbarous  sun  dance,  where  he  lacerates  his  flesh,  and  dances  and  tortures  himself  even  unto  death?  Is  it 
cruelty  to  the  Indian  to  force  him  to  have  his  daughters  educated  and  married  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  instead  of  selling 
them  at  a tender  age  for  a stipulated  price  into  concubinage  to  gratify  the  brutal  lusts  of  ignorance  and  barbarism? 

Having  been  governed  in  my  action  solely  by  what  I believed  to  be  the  real  interests  of  the  Indians,  I have  been 
gratified  to  receive  from  eminent  educators  and  missionaries  the  strongest  assurance  of  their  hearty  and  full  concurrence 
in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  order. 


1.  Summarize  the  author's  argument  in  support  of  the  encouragement  of  the  English  language  among 
the  Indian  peoples?  What  advantages  does  the  English  language  give  to  the  Indians? 

2.  Analyze  the  author's  attitudes  toward  Indian  culture  and  American  society.  How  does  the  author's 
argument  regarding  language  coincide  with  and  encourage  the  American  desire  to  conquer  and 
civilize  the  Western  territories? 
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17-7  Tragedy  at  Wounded  Knee  (1890) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  massacre  at  Wounded  Knee,  the  Lakota  chief  Red  Cloud  summed  up  the  reasons 
for  Native  American  discontent.  He  stressed  the  disappearance  of  the  Native  American  lifestyle  and  the 
failure  of  the  federal  government  to  keep  their  promises. 


RED  CLOUD’S  SPEECH 

I will  tell  you  the  reason  for  the  trouble.  When  we  first  made  treaties  with  the  Government,  our  old  life  and  our  old  cus- 
toms were  about  to  end;  the  game  on  which  we  lived  was  disappearing;  the  whites  were  closing  around  us,  and  nothing 
remained  for  us  but  to  adopt  their  ways, -the  Government  promised  us  all  the  means  necessary  to  make  our  living  out  of 
the  land,  and  to  instruct  us  how  to  do  it,  and  with  abundant  food  to  support  us  until  we  could  take  care  of  ourselves.  We 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  we  could  be  as  independent  as  the  whites,  and  have  a voice  in  the  Government. 

The  army  officers  could  have  helped  better  than  anyone  else  but  we  were  not  left  to  them.  An  Indian  Department 
was  made  with  a large  number  of  agents  and  other  officials  drawing  large  salaries-then  came  the  beginning  of  trouble;  these 
men  took  care  of  themselves  but  not  of  us.  It  was  very  hard  to  deal  with  the  government  through  them-they  could  make 
more  for  themselves  by  keeping  us  back  than  by  helping  us  forward. 

We  did  not  get  the  means  for  working  our  lands;  the  few  things  they  gave  us  did  little  good. 

Our  rations  began  to  be  reduced;  they  said  we  were  lazy.  That  is  false.  How  does  any  man  of  sense  suppose  that 
so  great  a number  of  people  could  get  work  at  once  unless  they  were  at  once  supplied  with  the  means  to  work  and  instruc- 
tors enough  to  teach  them? 

Our  ponies  were  taken  away  from  us  under  the  promise  that  they  would  be  replaced  by  oxen  and  large  horses;  it 
was  long  before  we  saw  any,  and  then  we  got  very  few.  We  tried  with  the  means  we  had,  but  on  one  pretext  or  another,  we 
were  shifted  from  one  place  to  another,  or  were  told  that  such  a transfer  was  coming.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  break  up 
our  customs,  but  nothing  was  done  to  introduce  us  to  customs  of  the  whites.  Everything  was  done  to  break  up  the  power 
of  the  real  chiefs. 

Those  old  men  really  wished  their  people  to  improve,  but  little  men,  so-called  chiefs,  were  made  to  act  as  dis- 
turbers and  agitators.  Spotted  Tail  wanted  the  ways  of  the  whites,  but  an  assassin  was  found  to  remove  him.  This  was 
charged  to  the  Indians  because  an  Indian  did  it,  but  who  set  on  the  Indian?  I was  abused  and  slandered,  to  weaken  my  influ- 
ence for  good.  This  was  done  by  men  paid  by  the  government  to  teach  us  the  ways  of  the  whites.  I have  visited  many  other 
tribes  and  found  that  the  same  things  were  done  amongst  them;  all  was  done  to  discourage  us  and  nothing  to  encourage  us. 
I saw  men  paid  by  the  government  to  help  us,  all  very  busy  making  money  for  themselves,  but  doing  nothing  for  us.  . . . 

The  men  who  counted  (census)  told  all  around  that  we  were  feasting  and  wasting  food.  Where  did  he  see  it? 
How  could  we  waste  what  we  did  not  have?  We  felt  we  were  mocked  in  our  misery;  we  had  no  newspaper  and  no  one  to 
speak  for  us.  Our  rations  were  again  reduced. 

You  who  eat  three  times  a day  and  see  your  children  well  and  happy  around  you  cannot  understand  what  a 
starving  Indian  feels!  We  were  faint  with  hunger  and  maddened  by  despair.  We  held  our  dying  children  and  felt  their  little 
bodies  tremble  as  their  soul  went  out  and  left  only  a dead  weight  in  our  hands.  They  were  not  very  heavy  but  we  were  faint 
and  the  dead  weighed  us  down.  There  was  no  hope  on  earth.  God  seemed  to  have  forgotten. 

Some  one  had  been  talking  of  the  Son  of  God  and  said  He  had  come.  The  people  did  not  know;  they  did  not  care; 
they  snatched  at  hope;  they  screamed  like  crazy  people  to  Him  for  mercy  they  caught  at  the  promise  they  heard  He  had 
made. 

The  white  men  were  frightened  and  called  for  soldiers.  We  begged  for  life  and  the  white  men  thought  we  wanted 
theirs;  we  heard  the  soldiers  were  coming.  We  did  not  fear.  We  hoped  we  could  tell  them  our  suffering  and  could  get  help. 
The  white  men  told  us  the  soldiers  meant  to  kill  us;  we  did  not  believe  it  but  some  were  frightened  and  ran  away  to  the 
Bad  Lands.  The  soldiers  came.  They  said:  “don’t  be  afraid-we  come  to  make  peace,  not  war.”  It  was  true;  they  brought  us 
food.  But  the  hunger-crazed  who  had  taken  fright  at  the  soldiers’  coming  and  went  to  the  Bad  Lands  could  not  be  induced 
to  return  to  the  horrors  of  reservation  life.  They  were  called  Hostiles  and  the  Government  sent  the  army  to  force  them  back 
to  their  reservation  prison. 

FLYING  HAWK’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WOUNDED  KNEE  (1936) 

This  was  the  last  big  trouble  with  the  Indians  and  soldiers  and  was  in  the  winter  in  1890.  When  the  Indians  would  not  come 
in  from  the  Bad  Lands,  they  got  a big  army  together  with  plenty  of  clothing  and  supplies  and  camp-and-wagon  equipment 
for  a big  campaign;  they  had  enough  soldiers  to  make  a round-up  of  all  the  Indians  they  called  hostiles. 
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The  Government  army,  after  many  fights  and  loss  of  lives,  succeeded  in  driving  these  starving  Indians,  with  their 
families  of  women  and  gaunt-faced  children,  into  a trap,  where  they  could  be  forced  to  surrender  their  arms.  This  was  on 
Wounded  Knee  creek,  northeast  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  here  the  Indians  were  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  Hotchkiss 
machine  guns  along  with  them.  There  were  about  four  thousand  Indians  in  this  big  camp,  and  the  soldiers  had  the  machine 
guns  pointed  at  them  from  all  around  the  village  as  the  soldiers  formed  a ring  about  the  tepees  so  that  Indians  could  not 
escape. 

The  Indians  were  hungry  and  weak  and  they  suffered  from  lack  of  clothing  and  furs  because  the  whites  had 
driven  away  all  the  game.  When  the  soldiers  had  them  all  surrounded  and  they  had  their  tepees  set  up,  the  officers  sent 
troopers  to  each  of  them  to  search  for  guns  and  take  them  from  the  owners.  If  the  Indians  in  the  tepees  did  not  at  once  hand 
over  a gun,  the  soldier  tore  open  their  parfleech  trunks  and  bundles  and  bags  of  robes  or  clothes,-looking  for  pistols  and 
knives  and  ammunition.  It  was  an  ugly  business,  and  brutal;  they  treated  the  Indians  like  they  would  torment  a wolf  with 
one  foot  in  a strong  trap;  they  could  do  this  because  the  Indians  were  now  in  the  white  man’s  trap, -and  they  were  helpless. 

Then  a shot  was  heard  from  among  the  Indian  tepees.  An  Indian  was  blamed;  the  excitement  began;  soldiers  ran 
to  their  stations;  officers  gave  orders  to  open  fire  with  the  machine  guns  into  the  crowds  of  innocent  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  a few  minutes  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  lay  in  the  snow  dead  and  dying.  A terrible  blizzard 
raged  for  two  days  covering  the  bodies  with  Nature’s  great  white  blanket;  some  lay  in  piles  of  four  or  five;  others  in  twos 
or  threes  or  singly,  where  they  fell  until  the  storm  subsided.  When  a trench  had  been  dug  of  sufficient  length  and  depth  to 
contain  the  frozen  corpses,  they  were  collected  and  piled,  like  cord-wood,  in  one  vast  icy  tomb.  While  separating  several 
stiffened  forms  which  had  fallen  in  a heap,  two  of  them  proved  to  be  women,  and  hugged  closely  to  their  breasts  were 
infant  babes  still  alive  after  lying  in  the  storm  for  two  days  in  20°  below  zero  weather. 

I was  there  and  saw  the  trouble,-but  after  the  shooting  was  over;  it  was  all  bad. 


1.  Summarize  the  American  government's  treatment  of  the  Indians  according  to  Red  Cloud. 

2.  What  things  in  Flying  Hawk's  recollection  stand  out  as  particularly  cruel  and  barbaric? 
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17-8  Benjamin  Harrison,  Report  on  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  and  the  Decrease  in 
Indian  Land  Acreage  (1891) 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  President  Benjamin  Harrison's  annual  message,  delivered  December  9, 
1891,  in  which  he  describes  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  and  the  progress  of  the  program  to  decrease 
Native  American  land  acreage. 

The  outbreak  among  the  Sioux  which  occurred  in  December  last  is  as  to  its  causes  and  incidents  fully  reported  upon  by  the 
War  Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  That  these  Indians  had  some  just  complaints,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  reduction  of  the  appropriation  for  rations  and  in  the  delays  attending  the  enactment  of  laws  to  enable  the  Department 
to  perform  the  engagements  entered  into  with  them,  is  probably  true;  but  the  Sioux  tribes  are  naturally  warlike  and  turbu- 
lent, and  their  warriors  were  excited  by  their  medicine  men  and  chiefs,  who  preached  the  coming  of  an  Indian  messiah  who 
was  to  give  them  power  to  destroy  their  enemies.  In  view  of  the  alarm  that  prevailed  among  the  white  settlers  near  the 
reservation  and  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  have  resulted  from  an  Indian  incursion,  I placed  at  the  disposal  of  Gen- 
eral Miles,  commanding  the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  all  such  forces  as  we  thought  by  him  to  be  required.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  given  thorough  protection  to  the  settlers  and  of  bringing  the  hostiles  into  subjection  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  life.  . . . 

Since  March  4,  1889,  about  23,000,000  acres  have  been  separated  from  Indian  reservations  and  added  to  the 
public  domain  for  the  use  of  those  who  desired  to  secure  free  homes  under  our  beneficent  laws.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  increase  of  wealth  which  will  result  from  the  conversion  of  these  waste  lands  into  farms,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  betterment  which  will  result  to  the  families  that  have  found  renewed  hope  and  courage  in  the  ownership  of  a home 
and  the  assurance  of  a comfortable  subsistence  under  free  and  healthful  conditions.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  feel, 
as  we  may,  that  this  work  has  proceeded  upon  lines  of  justice  toward  the  Indian,  and  that  he  may  now,  if  he  will,  secure 
to  himself  the  good  influences  of  a settled  habitation,  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  the  security  of  citizenship. 


1.  Upon  what  grounds  does  Harrison  justify  the  military  actions  at  Wounded  Knee?  What  is  Harrison's 
attitude  toward  the  Indians  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  report? 

2.  What  justification  is  given  for  the  seizure  of  land  formerly  granted  to  the  Indians?  How  does 
Harrison  explain  this  seizure  as  beneficial  to  all,  including  the  Indians  who  lost  the  land? 
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17-9  The  Omaha  Platform  of  the  Populist  Party  (1892) 

Farmer  discontent  had  fueled  the  emergence  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  to  mobilize  support  for  agrarian 
issues.  In  1892,  a combination  of  farm  and  labor  organizations  formed  the  Peoples  Party.  The  Omaha 
Platform  summarized  their  complaints  and  solutions,  many  of  which  later  were  implemented. 


Preamble 

The  conditions  which  surround  us  best  justify  our  cooperation;  we  meet  in  the  midst  of  a nation  brought  to  the  verge  of 
moral,  political,  and  material  ruin.  Corruption  dominates  the  ballot-box,  the  Legislatures,  the  Congress,  and  touches  even 
the  ermine  of  the  bench.  The  people  are  demoralized;  most  of  the  States  have  been  compelled  to  isolate  the  voters  at  the 
polling  places  to  prevent  universal  intimidation  and  bribery.  The  newspapers  are  largely  subsidized  or  muzzled,  public 
opinion  silenced,  business  prostrated,  homes  covered  with  mortgages,  labor  impoverished,  and  the  land  concentrating  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists.  The  urban  workmen  are  denied  the  right  to  organize  for  self-protection,  imported  pauperized  labor  beats 
down  their  wages,  a hireling  standing  army,  unrecognized  by  our  laws,  is  established  to  shoot  them  down,  and  they  are 
rapidly  degenerating  into  European  conditions.  The  fruits  of  the  toil  of  millions  are  boldly  stolen  to  build  up  colossal  for- 
tunes for  a few,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  the  possessors  of  these,  in  turn,  despise  the  Republic  and 
endanger  liberty.  From  the  same  prolific  womb  of  governmental  injustice  we  breed  the  two  great  classes-tramps  and  mil- 
lionaires. . . . 

Assembled  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  nation,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  grand  general  and  chief 
who  established  our  independence,  we  seek  to  restore  the  government  of  the  Republic  to  the  hands  of  the  “plain  people,” 
with  which  class  it  originated.  We  assert  our  purposes  to  be  identical  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Constitution;  to  form 
a more  perfect  union  and  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  . . . 

Platform 

We  declare,  therefore - 

First.-That  the  union  of  the  labor  forces  of  the  United  States  this  day  consummated  shall  be  permanent  and  per- 
petual; may  its  spirit  enter  into  all  hearts  for  the  salvation  of  the  Republic  and  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 

Second. -Wealth  belongs  to  him  who  creates  it,  and  every  dollar  taken  from  industry  without  an  equivalent  is  robbery. 

“If  any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.”  The  interests  of  rural  and  civil  labor  are  the  same;  their  enemies  are  iden- 
tical. 

Third. -We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  railroad  corporations  will  either  own  the  people  or  the  people 
must  own  the  railroads.  . . . 

FINANCE.-We  demand  a national  currency,  safe,  sound,  and  flexible  issued  by  the  general  government  only,  a full 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  . . . 


1.  We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

2.  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $50  per  capita. 

3.  We  demand  a graduated  income  tax. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence 

we  demand  that  all  State  and  national  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  eco- 

nomically and  honestly  administered. 

5.  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the  government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  earnings  of  the 
people  and  to  facilitate  exchange. 

TRANSPORTATION.  -Transportation  being  a means  of  exchange  and  a public  necessity,  the  government  should 
own  and  operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post-office  system, 
being  a necessity  for  the  transmission  of  news,  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of 
the  people. 
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LAND.  -The  land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  the  heritage  of  the  people,  and  should  not  be  monop- 
olized for  speculative  purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited.  All  land  now  held  by  railroads  and 
other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

Expressions  of  Sentiments 

1.  RESOLVED,  That  we  demand  a free  ballot,  and  a fair  count  of  all  elections,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  secure  it  to 
every  legal  voter  without  Federal  intervention,  through  the  adoption  by  the  States  of  the  unperverted  Australian  or 
secret  ballot  system. 

2.  RESOLVED,  That  the  revenue  derived  from  a graduated  income  tax  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  now  levied  upon  the  domestic  industries  of  this  country. 

3.  RESOLVED,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  fair  and  liberal  pensions  to  ex-Union  soldiers  and  sailors. 

4.  RESOLVED,  That  we  condemn  the  fallacy  of  protecting  American  labor  under  the  present  system,  which  opens  our 
ports  to  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  the  world  and  crowds  out  our  wage-earners;  and  we  denounce  the  present 
ineffective  laws  against  contract  labor,  and  demand  the  further  restriction  of  undesirable  emigration. 

5.  RESOLVED,  That  we  cordially  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  organized  workingmen  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
demand  a rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  eight-hour  law  on  Government  work,  and  ask  that  a penalty  clause  be  added 
to  the  said  law. 

6.  RESOLVED,  That  we  regard  the  maintenance  of  a large  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  known  as  the  Pinkerton  system, 
as  a menace  to  our  liberties,  and  we  demand  its  abolition.  . . . 

7.  RESOLVED,  That  we  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  people  and  the  reform  press  the  legislative 
system  known  as  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

8.  RESOLVED,  That  we  favor  a constitutional  provision  limiting  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  to  one  term, 
and  providing  for  the  election  of  Senators  of  the  United  States  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people. 

9.  RESOLVED,  That  we  oppose  any  subsidy  or  national  aid  to  any  private  corporation  for  any  purpose. 


1.  What  political  situation  has  lead  the  proponents  of  this  party  to  proclaim  this  platform? 

2.  Summarize  the  key  economic,  social,  and  political  planks  of  this  platform. 
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17-10  From  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  (1896) 

Homer  C.  Plessy  sued  a railroad  claiming  that  the  separate  railroad  cars  for  whites  and  black  violated  his 
rights  under  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  amendments.  This  landmark  1896  Supreme  Court  case  basi- 
cally legalized  racial  segregation  for  fifty  years,  claiming  separate  but  equal  conditions  did  not  violate  the 
Constitution. 

This  case  turns  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  passed  in  1890,  pro- 
viding for  separate  railway  carriages  for  the  white  and  colored  races.  . . . 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  is  attacked  upon  the  ground  that  it  conflicts  both  with  the  13th  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  abolishing  slavery,  and  the  14th  Amendment,  which  prohibits  certain  restrictive  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
states. 

1.  That  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  13th  Amendment,  which  abolished  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a punishment  for  crime,  is  too  clear  for  argument.  . . . Indeed,  we  do  not  understand  that  the  13th  Amendment  is  stren- 
uously relied  upon  by  the  plaintiff.  . . . 

The  object  of  the  [14th]  amendment  was  undoubtedly  to  enforce  the  absolute  equality  of  the  two  races  before  the 
law,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  have  been  intended  to  abolish  distinctions  based  upon  color,  or  to  enforce  social, 
as  distinguished  from  political,  equality,  or  a commingling  of  the  two  races  upon  terms  unsatisfactory  to  either.  Laws  per- 
mitting, and  even  requiring  their  separation  in  places  where  they  are  liable  to  be  brought  into  contact  do  not  necessarily 
imply  the  inferiority  of  either  race  to  the  other,  and  have  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  recognized  as  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  state  legislatures  in  the  exercise  of  their  police  power.  . . . 

We  consider  the  underlying  fallacy  of  the  plaintiff’s  argument  to  consist  in  the  assumption  that  the  enforced  sep- 
aration of  the  two  races  stamps  the  colored  race  with  a badge  of  inferiority.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  by  reason  of  anything 
found  in  the  act,  but  solely  because  the  colored  race  chooses  to  put  that  construction  upon  it.  . . . 

The  argument  also  assumes  that  social  prejudice  may  be  overcome  by  legislation,  and  that  equal  rights  cannot  be 
secured  to  the  Negro  except  by  an  enforced  commingling  of  the  two  races.  We  cannot  accept  this  proposition.  If  the  two  races 
are  to  meet  on  terms  of  social  equality,  it  must  be  the  result  of  natural  affinities,  a mutual  appreciation  of  each  other’s  merits 
and  a voluntary  consent  of  individuals.  . . . Legislation  is  powerless  to  eradicate  racial  instincts  or  abolish  distinctions  based 
upon  physical  differences  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  can  only  result  in  accentuating  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation.  If 
the  civil  and  political  right  of  both  races  be  equal,  one  cannot  be  inferior  to  the  other  civilly  or  politically.  If  one  race  be  infe- 
rior to  the  other  socially,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  cannot  put  them  upon  the  same  plane. 


1.  Explain  the  reasoning  for  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  this  case. 

2.  Explain  what  this  document  contends  in  regard  to  the  law's  ability  to  enforce  social  integration. 
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17-11  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  from  "Of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  Others"  (1903) 

Two  different  African  American  approaches  to  race  relations  arose  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth centuries.  A leader  of  the  movement  to  actively  integration  and  equal  rights,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  criti- 
cizes the  accommodationist  policies  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 

Easily  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  history  of  the  American  Negro  since  1876  is  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. . . . His  programme  of  industrial  education,  conciliation  of  the  South,  and  submission  and  silence  as  to  civil  and 
political  rights  was  not  wholly  original.  . . . But  Mr.  Washington  first  indissolubly  linked  these  things;  he  . . . changed  it 
from  a by-path  into  a veritable  Way  of  Life.  . . . 

Mr.  Washington  represents  in  Negro  thought  the  old  attitude  of  adjustment  and  submission;  but  adjustment  at 
such  a peculiar  time  as  to  make  his  programme  unique.  This  is  an  age  of  unusual  economic  development,  and  Mr.  Wash- 
ington’s programme  naturally  takes  an  economic  cast,  becoming  a gospel  of  Work  and  Money  to  such  an  extent  as  appar- 
ently almost  completely  to  overshadow  the  higher  aims  of  life.  . . . Mr.  Washington’s  programme  practically  accepts  the 
alleged  inferiority  of  the  Negro  races.  ...  In  the  history  of  nearly  all  other  races  and  peoples  the  doctrine  preached  at  such 
crises  has  been  that  manly  self-respect  is  worth  more  than  lands  and  houses,  and  that  a people  who  voluntarily  surrender 
such  respect,  or  cease  striving  for  it,  are  not  worth  civilizing. 

. . . Mr.  Washington  distinctly  asks  that  black  people  give  up,  at  least  for  the  present,  three  things, - 

First,  political  power. 

Second,  insistence  on  civil  rights. 

Third,  higher  education  of  Negro  youth, 

. . . The  question  then  comes:  Is  it  possible,  and  probable,  that  nine  millions  of  men  can  make  effective  progress  in  economic 
lines  if  they  are  deprived  of  political  rights,  made  a servile  caste,  and  allowed  only  the  most  meagre  chance  for  developing 
their  exceptional  men?  If  history  and  reason  give  any  distinct  answer  to  these  questions,  it  is  an  emphatic  No.  . . . 

. . . while  it  is  a great  truth  to  say  that  the  Negro  must  strive  and  strive  mightily  to  help  himself,  it  is  equally  true 
that  unless  his  striving  be  not  simply  seconded,  but  rather  aroused  and  encouraged,  by  the  initiative  of  the  richer  and  wiser 
environing  group,  he  cannot  hope  for  great  success. 

...  So  far  as  Mr.  Washington  preaches  Thrift,  Patience,  and  Industrial  Training  for  the  masses,  we  must  hold  up  his 
hands  and  strive  with  him,  rejoicing  in  his  honors  and  glorying  in  the  strength  of  this  Joshua  called  of  God  and  of  man  to 
lead  the  headless  host.  But  so  far  as  Mr.  Washington  apologizes  for  injustice.  North  or  South,  does  not  rightly  value  the  priv- 
ilege and  duty  of  voting,  belittles  the  emasculating  effects  of  caste  distinctions,  and  opposes  the  higher  training  and  ambi- 
tion of  our  brighter  minds, -so  far  as  he,  the  South,  or  the  Nation,  does  this,  we  must  unceasingly  and  firmly  oppose  them. 


1.  Summarize  Du  Bois'  characterization  of  Washington's  beliefs  and  "programme." 

2.  Identify  and  explain  Du  Bois'  response  to  Washington's  approach  to  the  struggle  for  racial  equality. 
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INDUSTRIALIZING  AMERICA 


18-1  Charles  Loring  Brace,  "The  Life  of  the  Street  Rats"  (1872) 

The  rapid  increase  in  European  immigration  to  American  cities  created  a juvenile  delinquency  problem 
of  the  children  of  these  immigrants.  As  this  document  shows,  poverty  influenced  the  rise  of  a violent 
class  of  young  people  in  the  poor  sections  of  New  York  City. 

. . . The  intensity  of  the  American  temperament  is  felt  in  every  fibre  of  these  children  of  poverty  and  vice.  Their  crimes  have 
the  unrestrained  and  sanguinary  character  of  a race  accustomed  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  They  rifle  a bank,  where  Eng- 
lish thieves  pick  a pocket;  they  murder,  where  European  proletaires  cudgel  or  fight  with  fists;  in  a riot,  they  begin  what 
seems  about  to  be  the  sacking  of  a city,  where  English  rioters  would  merely  batter  policemen,  or  smash  lamps.  The  “dan- 
gerous classes”  of  New  York  are  mainly  American-born,  but  the  children  of  Irish  and  German  immigrants 

There  are  thousands  on  thousands  in  New  York  who  have  no  assignable  home,  and  “flirt”  from  attic  to  attic,  and 
cellar  to  cellar;  there  are  other  thousands  more  or  less  connected  with  criminal  enterprises;  and  still  other  tens  of  thousands, 
poor,  hard-pressed,  and  depending  for  daily  bread  on  the  day’s  earnings,  swarming  in  tenement-houses,  who  behold  the 
gilded  rewards  of  toil  all  about  them,  but  are  never  permitted  to  touch  them. 

All  these  great  masses  of  destitute,  miserable,  and  criminal  persons  believe  that  for  ages  the  rich  have  had  all  the 
good  things  of  life,  while  to  them  have  been  left  the  evil  things.  Capital  to  them  is  the  tyrant. 

Let  but  Law  lift  its  hand  from  them  for  a season,  or  let  the  civilizing  influences  of  American  life  fail  to  reach  them, 
and,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  we  should  see  an  explosion  from  this  class  which  might  leave  this  city  in  ashes  and  blood. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  my  attention  had  been  called  to  the  extraordinarily  degraded  condition  of  the  children  in  a 
district  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  between  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  and  the  Seventh  and  Tenth  Avenues. 
A certain  block,  called  “Misery  Row,”  in  Tenth  Avenue,  was  the  main  seed-bed  of  crime  and  poverty  in  the  quarter,  and 
was  also  invariably  a “fever-nest.”  Here  the  poor  obtained  wretched  rooms  at  a comparatively  low  rent;  these  they  sub-let, 
and  thus,  in  little,  crowded,  close  tenements,  were  herded  men,  women  and  children  of  all  ages.  The  parents  were  invari- 
ably given  to  hard  drinking,  and  the  children  were  sent  out  to  beg  or  to  steal.  Besides  them,  other  children,  who  were 
orphans,  or  who  had  run  away  from  drunkards’  homes,  or  had  been  working  on  the  canal-boats  that  discharged  on  the  docks 
near  by,  drifted  into  the  quarter,  as  if  attracted  by  the  atmosphere  of  crime  and  laziness  that  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood. 
These  slept  around  the  breweries  of  the  ward,  or  on  the  hay-barges,  or  in  the  old  sheds  of  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Streets.  They  were  mere  children,  and  kept  life  together  by  all  sorts  of  street-jobs-helping  the  brewery  laborers,  blackening 
boots,  sweeping  sidewalks,  “smashing  baggages”  (as  they  called  it),  and  the  like.  Herding  together,  they  soon  began  to  form 
an  unconscious  society  for  vagrancy  and  idleness.  Finding  that  work  brought  but  poor  pay,  they  tried  shorter  roads  to  get- 
ting money  by  petty  [sic]  thefts,  in  which  they  were  very  adroit.  Even  if  they  earned  a considerable  sum  by  a lucky  day’s 
job,  they  quickly  spent  it  in  gambling,  or  for  some  folly. 

The  police  soon  knew  them  as  “street-rats”;  but,  like  the  rats,  they  were  too  quick  and  cunning  to  be  often  caught 
in  their  petty  plunderings,  so  they  gnawed  away  at  the  foundations  of  society  undisturbed. 


1.  Describe  the  conditions  under  which  the  "street  rats"  live  according  to  this  account. 

2.  What  potential  threat  do  the  "street  rats"  pose  to  society  and  what  must  be  done  to  prevent  this 
threat? 
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18-2  Progress  and  Poverty  (1879) 

Henry  George  could  not  reconcile  the  tremendous  disproportion  in  wealth  in  the  United  States.  He 
tried  to  explain  why  such  wide  chasms  between  rich  and  poor  existed  in  Progress  and  Poverty.  He  was 
able  to  understand  the  gross  disparity  by  dividing  society  into  two  broad  categories:  producers  and 
predators.  He  believed  that  the  best  way  to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  haves  and  the  have  nots  was 
to  create  a harmony  of  capital  and  labor. 

Source:  Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty  ( New  York:  Doubleday  & McClure,  1879),  pp.  544-552. 


In  the  short  space  to  which  this  latter  part  of  our  inquiry  is  necessarily  confined,  I have  been  obliged  to  omit  much  that  I 
would  like  to  say,  and  to  touch  briefly  where  an  exhaustive  consideration  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

Nevertheless,  this,  at  least,  is  evident,  that  the  truth  to  which  we  were  led  in  the  politico-economic  branch  of  our 
inquiry  is  as  clearly  apparent  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  the  growth  and  decay  of  civilizations,  and  that  it  accords  with 
those  deep-seated  recognitions  of  relation  and  sequence  that  we  denominate  moral  perceptions.  Thus  have  been  given  to  our 
conclusions  the  greatest  certitude  and  highest  sanction. 

This  truth  involves  both  a menace  and  a promise.  It  shows  that  the  evils  arising  from  the  unjust  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  modern  civilization  goes  on,  are  not  incidents  of 
progress,  but  tendencies  which  must  bring  progress  to  a halt;  that  they  will  not  cure  themselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must, 
unless  their  cause  is  removed,  grow  greater  and  greater,  until  they  sweep  us  back  into  barbarism  by  the  road  every  previous 
civilization  has  trod.  But  it  also  shows  that  these  evils  are  not  imposed  by  natural  laws;  that  they  spring  solely  from  social 
maladjustments  which  ignore  natural  laws,  and  that  in  removing  their  cause  we  shall  be  giving  an  enormous  impetus  to 
progress. 

The  poverty  which  in  the  midst  of  abundance  pinches  and  embrutes  men,  and  all  the  manifold  evils  which  flow 
from  it,  spring  from  a denial  of  justice.  In  permitting  the  monopolization  of  the  opportunities  which  nature  freely  offers  to 
all,  we  have  ignored  the  fundamental  law  of  justice — for,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  when  we  view  things  upon  a large  scale,  jus- 
tice seems  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe.  But  by  sweeping  away  this  injustice  and  asserting  the  rights  of  all  men  to 
natural  opportunities,  we  shall  conform  ourselves  to  the  law — we  shall  remove  the  great  cause  of  unnatural  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  power;  we  shall  abolish  poverty;  tame  the  ruthless  passions  of  greed;  dry  up  the  springs  of  vice 
and  misery;  light  in  dark  places  the  lamp  of  knowledge;  give  new  vigor  to  invention  and  a fresh  impulse  to  discovery;  sub- 
stitute political  strength  for  political  weakness;  and  make  tyranny  and  anarchy  impossible. 

The  reform  I have  proposed  accords  with  all  that  is  politically,  socially,  or  morally  desirable.  It  has  the  qualities 
of  a true  reform,  for  it  will  make  all  other  reforms  easier.  What  is  it  but  the  carrying  out  in  letter  and  spirit  of  the  truth  enun- 
ciated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  “self-evident”  truth  that  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Declaration — “ That  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness!” 

These  rights  are  denied  when  the  equal  right  to  land — on  which  and  by  which  men  alone  can  live — is  denied. 
Equality  of  political  rights  will  not  compensate  for  the  denial  of  the  equal  right  to  the  bounty  of  nature.  Political  liberty, 
when  the  equal  right  to  land  is  denied,  becomes,  as  population  increases  and  invention  goes  on,  merely  the  liberty  to  com- 
pete for  employment  at  starvation  wages.  This  is  the  truth  that  we  have  ignored.  And  so  there  come  beggars  in  our  streets 
and  tramps  on  our  roads;  and  poverty  enslaves  men  whom  we  boast  are  political  sovereigns;  and  want  breeds  ignorance  that 
our  schools  cannot  enlighten;  and  citizens  vote  as  their  masters  dictate;  and  the  demagogue  usurps  the  part  of  the  statesman; 
and  gold  weighs  in  the  scales  of  justice;  and  in  high  places  sit  those  who  do  not  pay  to  civic  virtue  even  the  compliment 
of  hypocrisy;  and  the  pillars  of  the  republic  that  we  thought  so  strong  already  bend  under  an  increasing  strain. 

We  honor  Liberty  in  name  and  in  form.  We  set  up  her  statues  and  sound  her  praises.  But  we  have  not  fully  trusted 
her.  And  with  our  growth  so  grow  her  demands.  She  will  have  no  half  service! 

Liberty!  it  is  a word  to  conjure  with,  not  to  vex  the  ear  in  empty  boastings.  Lor  Liberty  means  Justice,  and  Jus- 
tice is  the  natural  law — the  law  of  health  and  symmetry  and  strength,  of  fraternity  and  co-operation. 

They  who  look  upon  Liberty  as  having  accomplished  her  mission  when  she  has  abolished  hereditary  privileges  and 
given  men  the  ballot,  who  think  of  her  as  having  no  further  relations  to  the  everyday  affairs  of  life,  have  not  seen  her  real 
grandeur — to  them  the  poets  who  have  sung  of  her  must  seem  rhapsodists,  and  her  martyrs  fools ! As  the  sun  is  the  lord  of 
life,  as  well  as  of  light;  as  his  beams  not  merely  pierce  the  clouds,  but  support  all  growth,  supply  all  motion,  and  call  forth 
from  what  would  otherwise  be  a cold  and  inert  mass  all  the  infinite  diversities  of  being  and  beauty,  so  is  liberty  to  mankind. 
It  is  not  for  an  abstraction  that  men  have  toiled  and  died;  that  in  every  age  the  witnesses  of  Liberty  have  stood  forth,  and  the 
martyrs  of  Liberty  have  suffered. 
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We  speak  of  Liberty  as  one  thing,  and  of  virtue,  wealth,  knowledge,  invention,  national  strength  and  national 
independence  as  other  things.  But,  of  all  these.  Liberty  is  the  source,  the  mother,  the  necessary  condition.  She  is  to  virtue 
what  light  is  to  color;  to  wealth  what  sunshine  is  to  grain;  to  knowledge  what  eyes  are  to  sight.  She  is  the  genius  of  inven- 
tion, the  brawn  of  national  strength,  the  spirit  of  national  independence.  Where  Liberty  rises,  there  virtue  grows,  wealth 
increases,  knowledge  expands,  invention  multiplies  human  powers,  and  in  strength  and  spirit  the  freer  nation  rises  among 
her  neighbors  as  Saul  amid  his  brethren — taller  and  fairer.  Where  Liberty  sinks,  there  virtue  fades,  wealth  diminishes, 
knowledge  is  forgotten,  invention  ceases,  and  empires  once  mighty  in  arms  and  arts  become  a helpless  prey  to  freer  bar- 
barians ! 

Only  in  broken  gleams  and  partial  light  has  the  sun  of  Liberty  yet  beamed  among  men,  but  all  progress  hath  she 
called  forth. 

Liberty  came  to  a race  of  slaves  crouching  under  Egyptian  whips,  and  led  them  forth  from  the  House  of  Bondage. 
She  hardened  them  in  the  desert  and  made  of  them  a race  of  conquerors.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law  took  their 
thinkers  up  to  heights  where  they  beheld  the  unit  of  God,  and  inspired  their  poets  with  strains  that  yet  phrase  the  highest 
exaltations  of  thought.  Liberty  dawned  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  ships  passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  plow  the 
unknown  sea.  She  shed  a partial  light  on  Greece,  and  marble  grew  to  shapes  of  ideal  beauty,  words  became  the  instruments 
of  subtlest  thought,  and  against  the  scanty  militia  of  free  cities  the  countless  hosts  of  the  Great  Kind  broke  like  surges 
against  a rock.  She  cast  her  beams  on  the  four-acre  farms  of  Italian  husbandmen,  and  born  of  her  strength  a power  came 
forth  that  conquered  the  world.  They  glinted  from  shields  of  German  warriors,  and  Augustus  wept  his  legions.  Out  of  the 
night  that  followed  her  eclipse,  her  slanting  rays  fell  again  on  free  cities,  and  a lost  learning  revived,  modern  civilization 
began,  a new  world  was  unveiled;  and  as  Liberty  grew,  so  grew  art,  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  and  refinement.  In  the  his- 
tory of  every  nation  we  may  read  the  same  truth.  It  was  the  strength  born  of  Magna  Charta  that  won  Crecy  and  Agincourt. 
It  was  the  revival  of  Liberty  from  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors  that  glorified  the  Elizabethan  age.  It  was  the  spirit  that 
brought  a crowned  tyrant  to  the  block  that  planted  here  the  seed  of  a mighty  tree.  It  was  the  energy  of  ancient  freedom  that, 
the  moment  it  had  gained  unity,  made  Spain  the  mightiest  power  of  the  world,  only  to  fall  to  the  lowest  depth  of  weakness 
when  tyranny  succeeded  liberty.  See,  in  France,  all  intellectual  vigor  dying  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
to  revive  in  splendor  as  Liberty  awoke  in  the  Eighteenth,  and  on  the  enfranchisement  of  French  peasants  in  the  Great 
Revolution,  basing  the  wonderful  strength  that  has  in  our  time  defied  defeat. 

Shall  we  not  trust  her? 

In  our  time,  as  in  times  before,  creep  on  the  insidious  forces  that,  producing  inequality,  destroy  Liberty.  On  the 
horizon  the  clouds  begin  to  lower.  Liberty  calls  to  us  again.  We  must  follow  her  further;  we  must  trust  her  fully.  Either  we 
must  wholly  accept  her  or  she  will  not  stay.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  should  vote;  it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  the- 
oretically equal  before  the  law.  They  must  have  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  and  means  of  life;  they  must 
stand  on  equal  terms  with  reference  to  the  bounty  of  nature.  Either  this,  or  Liberty  withdraws  her  light!  Either  this,  or  dark- 
ness comes  on,  and  the  very  forces  that  progress  has  evolved  turn  to  powers  that  work  destruction.  This  is  the  universal  law. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  the  centuries.  Unless  its  foundations  be  laid  in  justice  the  social  structure  cannot  stand. 

Our  primary  social  adjustment  is  a denial  of  justice.  In  allowing  one  man  to  own  the  land  on  which  and  from 
which  other  men  must  live,  we  have  made  them  his  bondsmen  in  a degree  which  increases  as  material  progress  goes  on. 
This  is  the  subtile  alchemy  that  in  ways  they  do  not  realize  is  extracting  from  the  masses  in  every  civilized  country  the 
fruits  of  their  weary  toil;  that  is  instituting  a harder  and  more  hopeless  slavery  in  place  of  that  which  has  been  destroyed; 
that  is  bringing  political  despotism  out  of  political  freedom,  and  must  soon  transmute  democratic  institutions  into  anarchy. 

It  is  this  that  turns  the  blessings  of  material  progress  into  a curse.  It  is  this  that  crowds  human  beings  into  noisome 
cellars  and  squalid  tenement  houses;  that  fills  prisons  and  brothels;  that  goads  men  with  want  and  consumes  them  with 
greed;  that  robs  women  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  perfect  womanhood;  that  takes  from  little  children  the  joy  and  innocence 
of  life’s  morning. 

Civilization  so  based  cannot  continue.  The  eternal  laws  of  the  universe  forbid  it.  Ruins  of  dead  empires  testify,  and 
the  witness  that  is  in  every  soul  answers,  that  it  cannot  be.  It  is  something  grander  than  Benevolence,  something  more 
august  than  Charity — it  is  Justice  herself  that  demands  of  us  to  right  this  wrong.  Justice  that  will  not  be  denied;  that  cannot 
be  put  off — Justice  that  with  the  scales  carries  the  sword.  Shall  we  ward  the  stroke  with  liturgies  and  prayers?  Shall  we 
avert  the  decrees  of  immutable  law  by  raising  churches  when  hungry  infants  moan  and  weary  mothers  weep? 

Though  it  may  take  the  language  of  prayer,  it  is  blasphemy  that  attributes  to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence 
the  suffering  and  brutishness  that  come  of  poverty;  that  turns  with  folded  hands  to  the  All-Father  and  lays  on  Him  the 
responsibility  for  the  want  and  crime  of  our  great  cities.  We  degrade  the  Everlasting.  We  slander  the  Just  One.  A merciful 
man  would  have  better  ordered  the  world;  a just  man  would  crush  with  his  foot  such  an  ulcerous  ant-hill!  It  is  not  the 
Almighty,  but  we  who  are  responsible  for  the  vice  and  misery  that  fester  amid  our  civilization.  The  Creator  showers  upon 
us  his  gifts — more  than  enough  for  all.  But  like  swine  scrambling  for  food,  we  tread  them  in  the  mire — tread  them  in  the 
mire,  while  we  tear  and  rend  each  other! 
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In  the  very  centers  of  our  civilization  to-day  are  want  and  suffering  enough  to  make  sick  at  heart  whoever  does 
not  close  his  eyes  and  steel  his  nerves.  Dare  we  turn  to  the  Creator  and  ask  Him  to  relieve  it?  Supposing  the  prayer  were 
heard,  and  at  the  behest  with  which  the  universe  sprang  into  being  there  should  glow  in  the  sun  a greater  power;  new  virtue 
fill  the  air;  fresh  vigor  the  soil;  that  for  every  blade  of  grass  that  now  grows  two  should  spring  up,  and  the  seed  that  now 
increases  fifty-fold  should  increase  a hundred-fold!  Would  poverty  be  abated  or  want  relieved?  Manifestly  no!  Whatever 
benefit  would  accrue  would  be  but  temporary.  The  new  powers  streaming  through  the  material  universe  could  be  utilized 
only  through  land.  And  land,  being  private  property,  the  classes  that  now  monopolize  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  would 
monopolize  all  the  new  bounty.  Land  owners  would  alone  be  benefited.  Rents  would  increase,  but  wages  would  still  tend 
to  the  starvation  point! 

This  is  not  merely  a deduction  of  political  economy;  it  is  a fact  of  experience.  We  know  it  because  we  have  seen 
it.  Within  our  own  times,  under  our  very  eyes,  that  Power  which  is  above  all,  and  in  all,  and  through  all;  that  Power  of 
which  the  whole  universe  is  but  the  manifestation;  that  Power  which  maketh  all  things,  and  without  which  is  not  anything 
made  that  is  made,  has  increased  the  bounty  which  men  may  enjoy,  as  truly  as  though  the  fertility  of  nature  had  been 
increased.  Into  the  mind  of  one  came  the  thought  that  harnessed  steam  for  the  service  of  mankind.  To  the  inner  ear  of 
another  was  whispered  the  secret  that  compels  the  lightning  to  bear  a message  round  the  globe.  In  every  direction  have  the 
laws  of  matter  been  revealed;  in  every  department  of  industry  have  arisen  arms  of  iron  and  fingers  of  steel,  whose  effect 
upon  the  production  of  wealth  has  been  precisely  the  same  as  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  nature.  What  has  been  the  result? 
Simply  that  land  owners  get  all  the  gain.  The  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions  of  our  century  have  neither  increased 
wages  nor  lightened  toil.  The  effect  has  simply  been  to  make  the  few  richer;  the  many  more  helpless! 

Can  it  be  that  the  gifts  of  the  Creator  may  be  thus  misappropriated  with  impunity?  Is  it  a light  thing  that  labor 
should  be  robbed  of  its  earnings  while  greed  rolls  in  wealth — that  the  many  should  want  while  the  few  are  surfeited?  Turn 
to  history,  and  on  every  page  may  be  read  the  lesson  that  such  wrong  never  goes  unpunished;  that  the  Nemesis  that  follows 
injustice  never  falters  nor  sleeps!  Look  around  to-day.  Can  this  state  of  things  continue?  May  we  even  say,  “After  us  the 
deluge!”  Nay;  the  pillars  of  the  state  are  trembling  even  now,  and  the  very  foundations  of  society  begin  to  quiver  with  pent- 
up  forces  that  glow  underneath.  The  struggle  that  must  either  revivify,  or  convulse  in  ruin,  is  near  at  hand,  if  it  be  not 
already  begun. 

The  fiat  has  gone  forth!  With  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  new  powers  born  of  progress,  forces  have  entered  the 
world  that  will  either  compel  us  to  a higher  plane  or  overwhelm  us,  as  nation  after  nation,  as  civilization  after  civilization, 
have  been  overwhelmed  before.  It  is  the  delusion  which  precedes  destruction  that  sees  in  the  popular  unrest  with  which  the 
civilized  world  is  feverishly  pulsing  only  the  passing  effect  of  ephemeral  causes.  Between  democratic  ideas  and  the  aris- 
tocratic adjustments  of  society  there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict.  Here  in  the  United  States,  as  there  in  Europe,  it  may  be 
seen  arising.  We  cannot  go  on  permitting  men  to  vote  and  forcing  them  to  tramp.  We  cannot  go  on  educating  boys  and  girls 
in  our  public  schools  and  then  refusing  them  the  right  to  earn  an  honest  living.  We  cannot  go  on  prating  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  and  then  denying  the  inalienable  right  to  the  bounty  of  the  Creator.  Even  now,  in  old  bottles  the  new  wine 
begins  to  ferment,  and  elemental  forces  gather  for  the  strife! 

But  if,  while  there  is  yet  time,  we  turn  to  Justice  and  obey  her,  if  we  trust  Liberty  and  follow  her,  the  dangers  that 
now  threaten  must  disappear,  the  forces  that  now  menace  will  turn  to  agencies  of  elevation.  Think  of  the  powers  now 
wasted;  of  the  infinite  fields  of  knowledge  yet  to  be  explored;  of  the  possibilities  of  which  the  wondrous  inventions  of  this 
century  give  us  but  a hint.  With  want  destroyed;  with  greed  changed  to  noble  passions;  with  the  fraternity  that  is  born  of 
equality  taking  the  place  of  the  jealousy  and  fear  that  now  array  men  against  each  other;  with  mental  power  loosed  by  con- 
ditions that  give  to  the  humblest  comfort  and  leisure;  and  who  shall  measure  the  heights  to  which  our  civilization  may  soar? 
Words  fail  the  thought!  It  is  the  Golden  Age  of  which  poets  have  sung  and  high-raised  seers  have  told  in  metaphor!  It  is 
the  glorious  vision  which  has  always  haunted  man  with  gleams  of  fitful  splendor.  It  is  what  he  saw  whose  eyes  at  Patmos 
were  closed  in  a trance.  It  is  the  culmination  of  Christianity — the  City  of  God  on  earth,  with  its  walls  of  jasper  and  its  gates 
of  pearl!  It  is  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace! 


1.  Why  are  political  rights  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  a comfortable  standard  of  living  for  all  people, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  classes? 

2.  How  does  land  ownership  figure  prominently  in  the  explanation  have  why  some  people  were 
financially  fortunate  and  others  were  not? 

3.  Is  wealth  a measure  of  success?  Compare  George's  thought  on  this  with  Carnegie's. 
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18-3  The  Gilded  Age  (1880) 

The  Gilded  Age,  a satirical  novel  by  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  gave  its  name  to  the  political 
era  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  In  this  novel,  Twain  and  Warner  assailed  corrupt  politicians  and  a 
lackluster  government.  Prominent  themes  in  the  novel  include  trading  political  favors,  profiteering,  and 
special  interests. 

Source:  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  The  Gilded  Age  (Connecticut:  American  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1880),  pp.  217-227. 


The  capital  of  the  Great  Republic  was  a new  world  to  country-bred  Washington  Hawkins.  St.  Louis  was  a greater  city,  but 
its  floating  population  did  not  hail  from  great  distances,  and  so  it  had  the  general  family  aspect  of  the  permanent  popula- 
tion; but  Washington  gathered  its  people  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  so  the  manners,  the  faces  and  the  fashions 
there,  presented  a variety  that  was  infinite.  Washington  had  never  been  in  “society”  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  ways  of  its  wealthier  citizens  and  had  never  inspected  one  of  their  dwellings.  Consequently,  everything  in  the  nature 
of  modern  fashion  and  grandeur  was  a new  and  wonderful  revelation  to  him. 

Washington  is  an  interesting  city  to  any  of  us.  It  seems  to  become  more  and  more  interesting  the  oftener  we  visit 
it.  Perhaps  the  reader  has  never  been  there?  Very  well.  You  arrive  either  at  night,  rather  too  late  to  do  anything  or  see  any- 
thing until  morning,  or  you  arrive  so  early  in  the  morning  that  you  consider  it  best  to  go  to  your  hotel  and  sleep  an  hour  or 
two  while  the  sun  bothers  along  over  the  Atlantic.  You  cannot  well  arrive  at  a pleasant  intermediate  hour,  because  the 
railway  corporation  that  keeps  the  keys  of  the  only  door  that  leads  into  the  town  or  out  of  it  take  care  of  that.  You  arrive  in 
tolerably  good  spirits,  because  it  is  only  thirty-eight  miles  from  Baltimore  to  the  capital,  and  so  you  have  only  been  insulted 
three  times  (provided  you  are  not  in  a sleeping  car — the  average  is  higher,  there);  once  when  you  renewed  your  ticket  after 
stopping  over  in  Baltimore,  once  when  you  were  about  to  enter  the  “ladies’  car”  without  knowing  it  was  a lady’s  car,  and 
once  when  you  asked  the  conductor  at  what  hour  you  would  reach  Washington. 

You  are  assailed  by  a long  rank  of  hackmen  who  shake  their  whips  in  your  face  as  you  step  out  upon  the  sidewalk; 
you  enter  what  they  regard  as  a “carriage,”  in  the  capital,  and  you  wonder  why  they  do  not  take  it  out  of  service  and  put 
it  in  the  museum,  we  have  few  enough  antiquities,  and  it  is  little  to  our  credit  that  we  make  scarcely  any  effort  to  preserve 
the  few  we  have.  You  reach  your  hotel,  presently — and  here  let  us  draw  the  curtain  of  charity — because  of  course  you  have 
gone  to  the  wrong  one.  You  being  a stranger,  how  could  you  do  otherwise?  There  are  a hundred  and  eighteen  bad  hotels, 
and  only  one  good  one.  The  most  renowned  and  popular  hotel  of  them  all  is  perhaps  the  worst  one  known  to  history. 

It  is  winter,  and  night.  When  you  arrived,  it  was  snowing.  When  you  reached  the  hotel,  it  was  sleeting.  When  you 
went  to  bed,  it  was  raining.  During  the  night  it  froze  hard,  and  the  wind  blew  some  chimneys  down.  When  you  got  up  in  the 
morning,  it  was  foggy.  When  you  finished  your  breakfast  at  ten  o’clock  and  went  out,  the  sunshine  was  brilliant,  the  weather 
balmy  and  delicious,  and  the  mud  and  slush  deep  and  all-pervading.  You  will  like  the  climate — when  you  get  used  to  it. 

You  naturally  wish  to  view  the  city;  so  you  take  an  umbrella,  an  overcoat,  and  a fan,  and  go  forth.  The  prominent 
features  you  soon  locate  and  get  familiar  with;  first  you  glimpse  the  ornamental  upper  works  of  a long,  snowy  palace  pro- 
jecting above  a grove  of  trees,  and  a tall,  graceful  white  dome  with  a statue  on  it  surmounting  the  palace  and  pleasantly  con- 
trasting with  the  back-ground  of  blue  sky.  That  building  is  the  capitol;  gossips  will  tell  you  that  by  the  original  estimates 
it  was  to  cost  $12,000,000,  and  that  the  government  did  come  within  $27,200,000  of  building  it  for  that  sum. 

You  stand  at  the  back  of  the  capitol  to  treat  yourself  to  a view,  and  it  is  a very  noble  one.  You  understand,  the  capitol 
stands  upon  the  verge  of  a high  piece  of  table  land,  a fine  commanding  position,  and  its  front  looks  out  over  this  noble  sit- 
uation for  a city — but  it  don’t  see  it,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  capitol  extension  was  decided  upon,  the  property  owners 
at  once  advanced  their  prices  to  such  inhuman  figures  that  the  people  went  down  and  built  the  city  in  the  muddy  low  marsh 
behind  the  temple  of  liberty;  so  now  the  lordly  front  of  the  building,  with  its  imposing  colonades,  its  projecting,  graceful 
wings,  its  picturesque  groups  of  statuary,  and  its  long  terraced  ranges  of  steps,  flowing  down  in  white  marble  waves  to  the 
ground,  merely  looks  out  upon  a sorrowful  little  desert  of  cheap  boarding  houses. 

So  you  observe,  that  you  take  your  view  from  the  back  of  the  capitol.  And  yet  not  from  the  airy  outlooks  of  the 
dome,  by  the  way,  because  to  get  there  you  must  pass  through  the  great  rotunda;  and  to  do  that,  you  would  have  to  see  the 
marvelous  Historical  Paintings  that  hang  there,  and  the  bas-reliefs — and  what  have  you  done  that  you  should  suffer  thus! 
And  besides,  you  might  have  to  pass  through  the  old  part  of  the  building,  and  you  could  not  help  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln,  as 
petrified  by  a young  lady  artist  for  $10,000 — and  you  might  take  his  marble  emancipation  proclamation,  which  he  holds 
out  in  his  hand  and  contemplates,  for  a folded  napkin;  and  you  might  conceive  from  his  expression  and  his  attitude,  that 
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he  is  finding  fault  with  the  washing.  Which  is  not  the  case.  Nobody  knows  what  is  the  matter  with  him;  but  everybody  feels 
for  him.  Well,  you  ought  not  to  go  into  the  dome  any  how,  because  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  go  up  there  without 
seeing  the  frescoes  in  it — and  why  should  you  be  interested  in  the  delirium  tremens  of  art? 

The  capitol  is  a very  noble  and  a very  beautiful  building,  both  within  and  without,  but  you  need  not  examine  it 
now.  Still,  if  you  greatly  prefer  going  into  the  dome,  go.  Now  your  general  glance  gives  you  picturesque  stretches  of 
gleaming  water,  on  your  left,  with  a sail  here  and  there  and  a lunatic  asylum  on  shore;  over  beyond  the  water,  on  a distant 
elevation,  you  see  a squat  yellow  temple  which  your  eye  dwells  upon  lovingly  through  a blur  of  unmanly  moisture,  for  it 
recalls  your  lost  boyhood  and  the  Parthenons  done  in  molasses  candy  which  made  it  blest  and  beautiful.  Still  in  the  distance, 
but  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  close  to  its  edge,  the  Monument  to  the  Father  of  his  Country  towers  out  of  the  mud — 
sacred  soil  is  the  customary  term.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a factory  chimney  with  the  top  broken  off.  The  skeleton  of  a decaying 
scaffolding  lingers  about  its  summit,  and  tradition  says  that  the  spirit  of  Washington  often  comes  down  and  sits  on  those 
rafters  to  enjoy  this  tribute  of  respect  which  the  nation  has  reared  as  the  symbol  of  its  unappeasable  gratitude.  The  Mon- 
ument is  to  be  finished,  some  day,  and  at  that  time  our  Washington  will  have  risen  still  higher  in  the  nation’s  veneration, 
and  will  be  known  as  the  Great-Great-Grandfather  of  his  Country.  The  memorial  Chimney  stands  in  a quiet  pastoral  locality 
that  is  full  of  reposeful  expression.  With  a glass  you  can  see  the  cow-sheds  about  its  base,  and  the  contented  sheep  nim- 
bling  pebbles  in  the  desert  solitudes  that  surround  it,  and  the  tired  pigs  dozing  in  the  holy  calm  of  its  protecting  shadow. 

Now  you  wrench  your  gaze  loose  and  you  look  down  in  front  of  you  and  see  the  broad  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
stretching  straight  ahead  for  a mile  or  more  till  it  brings  up  against  the  iron  fence  in  front  of  a pillared  granite  pile,  the  Trea- 
sury building — an  edifice  that  would  command  respect  in  any  capital.  The  stores  and  hotels  that  wall  in  this  broad  avenue 
are  mean,  and  cheap,  and  dingy,  and  are  better  left  without  comment.  Beyond  the  Treasury  is  a fine  large  white  barn,  with 
wide  unhandsome  grounds  about  it.  The  President  lives  there.  It  is  ugly  enough  outside,  but  that  is  nothing  to  what  it  is 
inside.  Dreariness,  flimsiness,  bad  taste  reduced  to  mathematical  completeness  is  what  the  inside  offers  to  the  eye,  if  it 
remains  yet  what  it  always  has  been. 

The  front  and  right  hand  views  give  you  the  city  at  large.  It  is  a wide  stretch  of  cheap  little  brick  houses,  with  here 
and  there  a noble  architectural  pile  lifting  itself  out  of  the  midst — government  buildings,  these.  If  the  thaw  is  still  going  on 
when  you  come  down  and  go  about  town,  you  will  wonder  at  the  short-sightedness  of  the  city  fathers,  when  you  come  to 
inspect  the  streets,  in  that  they  do  not  dilute  the  mud  a little  more  and  use  them  for  canals. 

If  you  inquire  around  a little,  you  will  find  that  there  are  more  boarding  houses  to  the  square  acre  in  Washington  than  there 
are  in  any  other  city  in  the  land,  perhaps.  If  you  apply  for  a home  in  one  of  them,  it  will  seem  odd  to  you  to  have  the  landlady 
inspect  you  with  a severe  eye  and  then  ask  you  if  you  are  a member  of  Congress.  Perhaps,  just  as  a pleasantry,  you  will  say  yes. 
And  then  she  will  tell  you  that  she  is  “full.”  Then  you  show  her  her  advertisement  in  the  morning  paper,  and  there  she  stands,  con- 
victed and  ashamed.  She  will  try  to  blush,  and  it  will  be  only  polite  in  you  to  take  the  effort  for  the  deed.  She  shows  you  her  rooms, 
now,  and  lets  you  take  one — but  she  makes  you  pay  in  advance  for  it.  That  is  what  you  will  get  for  pretending  to  be  a member  of 
Congress.  If  you  had  been  content  to  be  merely  a private  citizen,  your  trunk  would  have  been  sufficient  security  for  your  board. 
If  you  are  curious  and  inquire  into  this  thing,  the  chances  are  that  your  landlady  will  be  ill-natured  enough  to  say  that  the  person 
and  property  of  a Congressman  are  exempt  from  arrest  or  detention,  and  that  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes  she  has  seen  several  of  the 
people’s  representatives  walk  off  to  their  several  States  and  Territories  carrying  her  unreceipted  board  bills  in  their  pockets  for  keep- 
sakes. And  before  you  have  been  in  Washington  many  weeks  you  will  be  mean  enough  to  believe  her,  too. 

Of  course  you  contrive  to  see  everything  and  find  out  everything.  And  one  of  the  first  and  most  startling  things 
you  find  out  is,  that  every  individual  you  encounter  in  the  City  of  Washington  almost — and  certainly  every  separate  and 
distinct  individual  in  the  public  employment,  from  the  highest  bureau  chief,  clear  down  to  the  maid  who  scrubs  Department 
halls,  the  night  watchmen  of  the  public  buildings  and  the  darkey  boy  who  purifies  the  Department  spittoons — represents 
Political  Influence.  Unless  you  can  get  the  ear  of  a Senator,  or  a Congressman,  or  a Chief  of  a Bureau  or  Department,  and 
persuade  him  to  use  his  “influence”  in  your  behalf,  you  cannot  get  an  employment  of  the  most  trivial  nature  in  Washington. 
Mere  merit,  fitness  and  capability,  are  useless  baggage  to  you  without  “influence.”  The  population  of  Washington  consists 
pretty  much  entirely  of  government  employes  and  the  people  who  board  them.  There  are  thousands  of  these  employes,  and 
they  have  gathered  there  from  every  corner  of  the  Union  and  got  their  berths  through  the  intercession  (command  is  nearer 
the  word)  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  their  respective  States.  It  would  be  an  odd  circumstance  to  see  a girl  get 
employment  at  three  or  four  dollars  a week  in  one  of  the  great  public  cribs  without  any  political  grandee  to  back  her,  but 
merely  because  she  was  worthy,  and  competent,  and  a good  citizen  of  a free  country  that  “treats  all  persons  alike.”  Wash- 
ington would  be  mildly  thunderstruck  at  such  a thing  as  that.  If  you  are  a member  of  Congress,  (no  offence,)  and  one  of 
your  constituents  who  doesn’t  know  anything,  and  does  not  want  to  go  into  the  bother  of  learning  something,  and  has  no 
money,  and  no  employment,  and  can’t  earn  a living,  comes  besieging  you  for  help,  do  you  say,  “come,  my  friend,  if  your 
services  were  valuable  you  could  get  employment  elsewhere — don’t  want  you  here?”  Oh,  no.  You  take  him  to  a Depart- 
ment and  say,  “Here,  give  this  person  something  to  pass  away  the  time  at — and  a salary” — and  the  thing  is  done.  You  throw 
him  on  his  country.  He  is  his  country’s  child,  let  his  country  support  him.  There  is  something  good  and  motherly  about 
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Washington,  the  grand  old  benevolent  National  Asylum  for  the  Helpless. 

The  wages  received  by  this  great  hive  of  employes  are  placed  at  the  liberal  figure  meet  and  just  for  skilled  and  com- 
petent labor.  Such  of  them  as  are  immediately  employed  about  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  are  not  only  liberally  paid  also, 
but  are  remembered  in  the  customary  Extra  Compensation  bill  which  slides  neatly  through,  annually,  with  the  general  grab 
that  signalizes  the  last  night  of  a session,  and  thus  twenty  per  cent  is  added  to  their  wages,  for — for  fun,  no  doubt. 

Washington  Hawkins’  new  life  was  an  unceasing  delight  to  him.  Senator  Dilworthy  lived  sumptuously,  and  Wash- 
ington’s quarters  were  charming — gas;  running  water,  hot  and  cold;  bath-room,  coal  fires,  rich  carpets,  beautiful  pictures 
on  the  walls;  books  on  religion,  temperance,  public  charities  and  financial  schemes;  trim  colored  servants,  dainty  food — 
everything  a body  could  wish  for.  And  as  for  stationery,  there  was  no  end  to  it;  the  government  furnished;  postage  stamps 
were  not  needed — the  Senator’s  frank  could  convey  a horse  through  the  mails,  if  necessary. 

And  then  he  saw  such  dazzling  company.  Renowned  generals  and  admirals  who  had  seemed  but  colossal  myths 
when  he  was  in  the  far  west,  went  in  and  out  before  him  or  sat  at  the  Senator’s  table,  solidified  into  palpable  flesh  and 
blood;  famous  statesmen  crossed  his  path  daily;  that  once  rare  and  awe-inspiring  being,  a congressman,  was  become  a 
common  spectacle — a spectacle  so  common,  indeed,  that  he  could  contemplate  it  without  excitement,  even  without  embar- 
rassment; foreign  ministers  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  happy  intervals;  he  had  looked  upon  the  President  himself,  and 
lived.  And  more,  this  world  of  enchantment  teemed  with  speculation — the  whole  atmosphere  was  thick  with  it — and  that 
indeed  was  Washington  Hawkins’  native  air;  none  other  refreshed  his  lungs  so  gratefully.  He  had  found  paradise  at  last. 

The  more  he  saw  of  his  chief  the  Senator,  the  more  he  honored  him,  and  the  more  conspicuously  the  moral 
grandeur  of  his  character  appeared  to  stand  out.  To  possess  the  friendship  and  the  kindly  interest  of  such  a man,  Washington 
said  in  a letter  to  Louise,  was  a happy  fortune  for  a young  man  whose  career  had  been  so  impeded  and  so  clouded  as  his. 

The  weeks  drifted  by;  Harry  Brierly  flirted,  danced,  added  lustre  to  the  brilliant  Senatorial  receptions,  and  dili- 
gently “buzzed”  and  “button-holed”  Congressmen  in  the  interest  of  the  Columbus  River  scheme;  meantime  Senator  Dil- 
worthy labored  hard  in  the  same  interest — and  in  others  of  equal  national  importance.  Harry  wrote  frequently  to  Sellers, 
and  always  encouragingly;  and  from  these  letters  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Harry  was  a pet  with  all  Washington,  and  was  likely 
to  carry  the  thing  through;  that  the  assistance  rendered  him  by  “old  Dilworthy”  was  pretty  fair — pretty  fair;  “and  every  little 
helps,  you  know,”  said  Harry. 

Washington  wrote  Sellers  officially,  now  and  then.  In  one  of  his  letters  it  appeared  that  whereas  no  member  of  the 
House  committee  favored  the  scheme  at  first,  there  was  now  needed  but  one  more  vote  to  compass  a majority  report. 
Closing  sentence: 


“Providence  seems  to  further  our  efforts.” 


(Signed,)  “Abner  Dilworthy,  U.  S.  S. 
per  Washington  Hawkins,  P.  S.” 


At  the  end  of  a week,  Washington  was  able  to  send  the  happy  news, — officially,  as  usual, — that  the  needed  vote 
had  been  added  and  the  bill  favorably  reported  from  the  Committee.  Other  letters  recorded  its  perils  in  Committee  of  the 
whole,  and  by  and  by  its  victory,  by  just  the  skin  of  its  teeth,  on  third  reading  and  final  passage.  Then  came  letters  telling 
of  Mr.  Dilworthy’s  struggles  with  a stubborn  majority  in  his  own  committee  in  the  Senate;  of  how  these  gentlemen  suc- 
cumbed, one  by  one,  till  a majority  was  secured. 

Then  there  was  a hiatus.  Washington  watched  every  move  on  the  board,  and  he  was  in  a good  position  to  do  this, 
for  he  was  clerk  of  this  committee,  and  also  one  other.  He  received  no  salary  as  private  secretary,  but  these  two  clerkships, 
procured  by  his  benefactor,  paid  him  an  aggregate  of  twelve  dollars  a day,  without  counting  the  twenty  per  cent,  extra  com- 
pensation which  would  of  course  be  voted  to  him  on  the  last  night  of  the  session. 

He  saw  the  bill  go  into  Committee  of  the  whole  and  struggle  for  its  life  again,  and  finally  worry  through.  In  the  full- 
ness of  time  he  noted  its  second  reading,  and  by  and  by  the  day  arrived  when  the  grand  ordeal  came,  and  it  was  put  upon 
its  final  passage.  Washington  listened  with  bated  breath  to  the  “Aye!”  “No!”  “No!”  “Aye!”  of  the  voters,  for  a few  dread  min- 
utes, and  then  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  He  ran  down  from  the  gallery  and  hurried  home  to  wait. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  the  Senator  arrived  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  dinner  was  waiting.  Wash- 
ington sprang  forward,  with  the  eager  question  on  his  lips,  and  the  Senator  said: 

“We  may  rejoice  freely,  now,  my  son — Providence  has  crowned  our  efforts  with  success.” 

1.  What  is  the  basis  for  calling  Washington,  D.C.,  the  "grand  old  benevolent  National  Asylum  for  the 
Helpless"? 

2.  What  are  the  worst  features  of  Washington? 

3.  How  are  politicians  typically  portrayed  in  terms  of  their  character? 
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18-4  Richard  K.  Fox,  from  Coney  Island  Frolics  (1883) 

An  important  development  of  late  nineteenth  century  America  was  the  rise  of  leisure  as  an  integral  part 
of  daily  life.  One  of  the  more  commercial  and  popular  venues  was  the  amusement  park.  Coney  Island 
was  the  most  famous  amusement  park  in  the  nation. 

There  are  various  ways  of  bathing  at  Coney  Island.  You  can  go  in  at  the  West  End,  where  they  give  you  a tumbledown 
closet  like  a sentry  box  stuck  up  in  the  sand,  or  at  the  great  hotels  where  more  or  less  approach  to  genuine  comfort  is 
afforded.  The  pier,  too,  is  fitted  up  with  extensive  bathing  houses,  and  altogether  no  one  who  wants  a dip  in  the  briny  and 
has  a quarter  to  pay  for  it  need  to  go  without  it. 

If  a man  is  troubled  with  illusions  concerning  the  female  form  divine  and  wishes  to  be  rid  of  those  illusions  he 
should  go  to  Coney  Island  and  closely  watch  the  thousands  of  women  who  bathe  there  every  Sunday. 

A woman,  or  at  least  most  women,  in  bathing  undergoes  a transformation  that  is  really  wonderful.  They  waltz  into 
the  bathing-rooms  clad  in  all  the  paraphernalia  that  most  gladdens  the  feminine  heart.  The  hair  is  gracefully  dressed,  and 
appears  most  abundant;  the  face  is  decorated  with  all  that  elaborate  detail  which  defies  description  by  one  uninitiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  boudoir;  the  form  is  moulded  by  the  milliner  to  distracting  elegance  of  proportion,  and  the  feet  appear  aris- 
tocratically slender  and  are  arched  in  French  boots. 

Thus  they  appear  as  they  sail  past  the  gaping  crowds  of  men,  who  make  Coney  Island  a loafing  place  on  Sundays. 
They  seek  out  their  individual  dressing-rooms  and  disappear.  Somewhere  inside  of  an  hour,  they  make  their  appearance 
ready  for  the  briny  surf.  If  it  were  not  for  the  men  who  accompany  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  recognize  them  as  the 
same  persons  who  but  a little  while  ago  entered  those  diminutive  rooms.  . . . 

The  broad  amphitheatre  at  Manhattan  Beach  built  at  the  water’s  edge  is  often  filled  with  spectators.  Many  pay 
admission  fees  to  witness  the  feats  of  swimmers,  the  clumsiness  of  beginners  and  the  ludicrous  mishaps  of  the  never- 
absent  stout  persons.  Under  the  bathinghouse  is  a sixty  horse-power  engine.  It  rinses  and  washes  the  suits  for  the  bathers, 
and  its  steady  puffing  is  an  odd  accompaniment  to  the  merry  shouts  of  the  bathers  and  the  noise  of  the  shifting  crowd 
ashore.  . . . 

A person  who  intends  to  bathe  at  Manhattan  or  Brighton  Beach  first  buys  a ticket  and  deposits  it  in  a box  such  as 
is  placed  in  every  elevated  railroad  station.  If  he  carries  valuables  he  may  have  them  deposited  without  extra  charge  in  a safe 
that  weighs  seven  tons  and  has  one  thousand  compartments.  He  encloses  them  in  an  envelope  and  seals  it.  Then  he  writes 
his  name  partly  on  the  flap  of  the  envelope  and  partly  on  the  envelope  itself.  For  this  envelope  he  receives  a metal  check 
attached  to  an  elastic  string,  in  order  that  he  may  wear  it  about  his  neck  while  bathing.  This  check  has  been  taken  from  one 
of  the  compartments  of  the  safe  which  bears  the  same  number  as  the  check.  Into  the  same  compartment  the  sealed  envelope 
is  put.  When  the  bather  returns  from  the  surf  he  must  return  the  check  and  must  write  his  name  on  a piece  of  paper.  This  sig- 
nature is  compared  with  the  one  on  the  envelope.  Should  the  bather  report  that  his  check  has  been  lost  or  stolen  his  signa- 
ture is  deemed  a sufficient  warrant  for  the  return  of  the  valuables.  The  safe  has  double  doors  in  front  and  behind.  Each  drawer 
may  be  drawn  out  from  either  side.  When  the  throng  presses  six  men  may  be  employed  at  this  safe. 


1.  How  does  this  piece  capture  the  spirit  of  leisure  enjoyed  at  Coney  Island  and  other  places  of 
recreation? 
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18-5  Address  by  George  Engel,  Condemned  Haymarket  Anarchist  (1886) 

European  immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  seeking  a better  way  of  life.  The  factory  condition  they 
experienced  contrasted  with  the  promise  of  liberty  that  had  attracted  them  to  America.  These  condi- 
tions stimulated  a radical  labor  response  that  erupted  into  violence  at  Chicago's  Haymarket  Square  in 
1886,  as  George  Engel  explains. 

When,  in  the  year  1872, 1 left  Germany  because  it  had  become  impossible  for  me  to  gain  there,  by  the  labor  of  my  hands, 
a livelihood  such  as  man  is  worthy  to  enjoy-the  introduction  of  machinery  having  ruined  the  smaller  craftsmen  and  made 
the  outlook  for  the  future  appear  very  dark  to  them-I  concluded  to  fare  with  my  family  to  the  land  of  America,  the  land  that 
had  been  praised  to  me  by  so  many  as  the  land  of  liberty. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1873,  my  heart  swelled  with  joy  in  the  hope 
and  in  the  belief  that  in  the  future  I would  live  among  free  men  and  in  a free  country.  I made  up  my  mind  to  become  a good 
citizen  of  this  country,  and  congratulated  myself  on  having  left  Germany,  and  landed  in  this  glorious  republic.  And  I 
believe  my  past  history  will  bear  witness  that  I have  ever  striven  to  be  a good  citizen  of  this  country.  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion of  my  standing  before  an  American  court,  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  murder  of  which  I am  accused.  And  for  what  rea- 
sons do  I stand  here?  For  what  reasons  am  I accused  of  murder?  The  same  that  caused  me  to  leave  Germany-the 
poverty-the  misery  of  the  working  classes. 

And  here,  too,  in  this  “free  republic,”  in  the  richest  country  of  the  world,  there  are  numerous  proletarians  for 
whom  no  table  is  set;  who,  as  outcasts  of  society,  stray  joylessly  through  life.  I have  seen  human  beings  gather  their  daily 
food  from  the  garbage  heaps  of  the  streets,  to  quiet  therewith  their  knawing  hunger.  . . . 

When  in  1878, 1 came  here  from  Philadelphia,  I strove  to  better  my  condition,  believing  it  would  be  less  difficult  to 
establish  a means  of  livelihood  here  than  in  Philadelphia,  where  I had  tried  in  vain  to  make  a living.  But  here,  too,  I found 
myself  disappointed.  I began  to  understand  that  it  made  no  difference  to  the  proletarian,  whether  he  lived  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Chicago.  In  the  factory  in  which  I worked,  I became  acquainted  with  a man  who  pointed  out  to  me  the 
causes  that  brought  about  the  difficult  and  fruitless  battles  of  the  workingmen  for  the  means  of  existence.  He  explained  to  me, 
by  the  logic  of  scientific  Socialism,  how  mistaken  I was  in  believing  that  I could  make  an  independent  living  by  the  toil  of 
my  hands,  so  long  as  machinery,  raw  material,  etc.,  were  guaranteed  to  the  capitalists  as  private  property  by  the  State.  . . . 

I took  part  in  politics  with  the  earnestness  of  a good  citizen;  but  I was  soon  to  find  that  the  teachings  of  a “free 
ballot  box”  are  a myth  and  that  I had  again  been  duped.  I came  to  the  opinion  that  as  long  as  workingmen  are  economi- 
cally enslaved  they  cannot  be  politically  free.  It  became  clear  to  me  that  the  working  classes  would  never  bring  about  a 
form  of  society  guaranteeing  work,  bread,  and  a happy  life  by  means  of  the  ballot.  . . . 

I . . . joined  the  International  Working  People’s  Association,  that  was  just  being  organized.  The  members  of  that 
body  have  the  firm  conviction,  that  the  workingman  can  free  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  capitalism  only  through  force; 
just  as  all  advances  of  which  history  speaks,  have  been  brought  about  through  force  alone.  We  see  from  the  history  of  this 
country  that  the  first  colonists  won  their  liberty  only  through  force  that  through  force  slavery  was  abolished,  and  just  as  the 
man  who  agitated  against  slavery  in  this  country,  had  to  ascend  the  gallows,  so  also  must  we.  He  who  speaks  for  the 
workingman  today  must  hang.  And  why?  Because  this  Republic  is  not  governed  by  people  who  have  obtained  their  office 
honestly. 

Who  are  the  leaders  at  Washington  that  are  to  guard  the  interests  of  this  nation?  Have  they  been  elected  by  the 
people,  or  by  the  aid  of  their  money?  They  have  no  right  to  make  laws  for  us,  because  they  were  not  elected  by  the  people. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  I have  lost  all  respect  for  American  laws. 

The  fact  that  through  the  improvement  of  machinery  so  many  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  at  best, 
working  but  half  the  time,  brings  them  to  reflection.  They  have  leisure,  and  they  consider  how  their  conditions  can  be 
changed.  Reading  matter  that  has  been  written  in  their  interest  gets  into  their  hands,  and,  faulty  though  their  education  may 
be,  they  can  nevertheless  cull  the  truths  contained  in  those  writings.  This,  of  course,  is  not  pleasant  for  the  capitalistic  class, 
but  they  cannot  prevent  it.  And  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  in  a comparatively  short  time  the  great  mass  of  proletarians 
will  understand  that  they  can  be  freed  from  their  bonds  only  through  Socialism.  One  must  consider  what  Carl  Schurs  said 
scarcely  eight  years  ago:  That,  “in  this  country  there  is  no  space  for  Socialism;”  and  yet  today  Socialism  stands  before  the 
bars  of  the  court.  For  this  reason  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  these  few  years  sufficed  to  make  Socialism  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  it  will  require  but  a short  time  more  to  put  it  in  practical  operation. 

All  that  I have  to  say  in  regard  to  my  conviction  is,  that  I was  not  at  all  surprised;  for  it  has  ever  been  that  the  men 
who  have  endeavored  to  enlighten  their  fellow  man  have  been  thrown  into  prison  or  put  to  death,  as  was  the  case  with  John 
Brown.  I have  found,  long  ago,  that  the  workingman  has  no  more  rights  here  than  any  where  else  in  the  world.  The  State’s 
Attorney  has  stated  that  we  were  not  citizens.  I have  been  a citizen  this  long  time;  but  it  does  not  occur  to  me  to  appeal 
for  my  rights  as  a citizen,  knowing  as  well  as  I do  that  this  does  not  make  a particle  of  difference.  Citizen  or  not-as  a work- 
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ingman  I am  without  rights,  and  therefore  I respect  neither  your  rights  nor  your  laws,  which  are  made  and  directed  by  one 
class  against  the  other;  the  working  class. 

Of  what  does  my  crime  consist? 

That  I have  labored  to  bring  about  a system  of  society  by  which  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  hoard  millions,  through 
the  improvements  in  machinery,  while  the  great  masses  sink  to  degradation  and  misery.  As  water  and  air  are  free  to  all,  so 
should  the  inventions  of  scientific  men  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  statute  laws  we  have  are  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  that  they  rob  the  great  masses  of  their  rights  “to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

I am  too  much  a man  of  feeling  not  to  battle  against  the  societary  conditions  of  today.  Every  considerate  person 
must  combat  a system  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  to  rake  and  hoard  millions  in  a few  years,  while,  on  the 
other  side,  thousands  become  tramps  and  beggars. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  such  circumstances  men  arise,  who  strive  and  struggle  to  create  other  conditions, 
where  the  humane  humanity  shall  take  precedence  of  all  other  considerations.  This  is  the  aim  of  Socialism,  and  to  this  I 
joyfully  subscribe. 

The  States  Attorney  said  here  that  “Anarchy”  was  “on  trial.” 

Anarchism  and  Socialism  are  as  much  alike,  in  my  opinion,  as  one  egg  is  to  another.  They  differ  only  in  their  tac- 
tics. The  Anarchists  have  abandoned  the  way  of  liberating  humanity  which  Socialists  would  take  to  accomplish  this.  I 
say:  Believe  no  more  in  the  ballot,  and  use  all  other  means  at  your  command.  Because  we  have  done  so  we  stand  arraigned 
here  today-because  we  have  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  proper  way.  The  Anarchists  are  being  hunted  and  persecuted  for 
this  in  every  clime,  but  in  the  face  of  it  all  Anarchism  is  gaining  more  and  more  adherents,  and  if  you  cut  off  our  oppor- 
tunities of  open  agitation,  then  will  the  work  be  done  secretly.  If  the  State’s  Attorney  thinks  he  can  root  out  Socialism  by 
hanging  seven  of  our  men  and  condemning  the  other  to  fifteen  years  servitude,  he  is  laboring  under  a very  wrong  impres- 
sion. The  tactics  simply  will  be  changed-that  is  all.  No  power  on  earth  can  rob  the  workingman  of  his  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  bombs-and  that  knowledge  he  possesses.  . . . 

If  Anarchism  could  be  rooted  out,  it  would  have  been  accomplished  long  ago  in  other  countries.  On  the  night  on 
which  the  first  bomb  in  this  country  was  thrown,  I was  in  my  apartments  at  home.  I knew  nothing  of  the  conspiracy  which 
the  States  Attorney  pretends  to  have  discovered. 

It  is  true  I am  acquainted  with  several  of  my  fellow-defendants  with  most  of  them,  however,  but  slightly,  through 
seeing  them  at  meetings,  and  hearing  them  speak.  Nor  do  I deny,  that  I too,  have  spoken  at  meetings,  saying  that,  if  every 
workingman  had  a bomb  in  his  pocket,  capitalistic  rule  would  soon  come  to  an  end. 

That  is  my  opinion,  and  my  wish;  it  became  my  conviction,  when  I mentioned  the  wickedness  of  the  capitalistic 
conditions  of  the  day. 

When  hundreds  of  workingmen  have  been  destroyed  in  mines  in  consequence  of  faulty  preparations,  for  the 
repairing  of  which  the  owners  were  too  stingy,  the  capitalistic  papers  have  scarcely  noticed  it.  As  with  what  satisfaction  and 
cruelty  they  make  their  report,  when  here  and  there  workingmen  have  been  fired  upon,  while  striking  for  a few  cents 
increase  in  their  wages,  that  they  might  earn  only  a scanty  subsistance. 

Can  any  one  feel  any  respect  for  a government  that  accords  rights  only  to  the  privileged  classes,  and  none  to  the 
workers?  We  have  seen  but  recently  how  the  coal  barons  combined  to  form  a conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of  coal,  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  already  low  wages  of  their  men.  Are  they  accused  of  conspiracy  on  that  account?  But  when 
working  men  dare  ask  an  increase  in  their  wages,  the  militia  and  the  police  are  sent  out  to  shoot  them  down. 

For  such  a government  as  this  I can  feel  no  respect,  and  will  combat  them,  despite  their  power,  despite  their 
police,  despite  their  spies. 

I hate  and  combat,  not  the  individual  capitalist,  but  the  system  that  gives  him  those  privileges.  My  greatest  wish 
is  that  workingmen  may  recognize  who  are  their  friends  and  who  are  their  enemies. 

As  to  my  conviction,  brought  about  as  it  was,  through  capitalistic  influence,  I have  not  one  word  to  say. 


1.  Compare/contrasts  Engel's  hopes  and  expectations  in  coming  to  America  and  the  reality  with  which 
he  was  faced. 

2.  Why,  according  to  Engel,  is  it  impossible  for  the  working  man  to  gain  enough  money  to  make  an 
independent  living?  What  factors  are  involved  in  the  disenfranchisement  and  oppression  of  the 
working  man? 

3.  Examine  and  explain  Engel's  opinion  regarding  what  the  working  class  must  do  to  gain  fair 
treatment  and  a chance  for  success?  What  historical  precedents  does  Engel  cite  to  support  this 
conclusion?  What  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  the  working  class?  What  must  be  done  to 
overcome  these  obstacles? 
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18-6  Edward  Bellamy,  from  Looking  Backward  (1888) 

The  rapid  changes  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  led  to  contrasting  visions  of  the  future.  The  violence, 
poverty,  and  conflict  promised  a bleak  times  ahead  while  technology  and  other  advances  indicated 
bright,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  times  ahead.  Edward  Bellamy's  novel  depicting  a utopian  future  cap- 
tured the  popular  imagination. 

I myself  was  rich  and  also  educated,  and  possessed,  therefore,  all  the  elements  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  most  fortunate 
in  that  age.  Living  in  luxury,  and  occupied  only  with  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  and  refinements  of  life,  I derived  the 
means  of  my  support  from  the  labor  of  others,  rendering  no  sort  of  service  in  return.  My  parents  and  grand-parents  lived 
in  the  same  way,  and  I expected  that  my  descendants,  if  I had  any,  would  enjoy  a like  easy  existence. 

. . . This  mystery  of  use  without  consumption,  of  warmth  without  combustion,  seems  like  magic,  but  was  merely 
an  ingenious  application  of  the  art  now  happily  lost  but  carried  to  a great  perfection  by  your  ancestors,  of  shifting  the 
burden  of  one’s  support  on  the  shoulders  of  others.  The  man  who  had  accomplished  this,  and  it  was  the  end  all  sought,  was 
said  to  live  on  the  income  of  his  investments.  ...  I shall  only  stop  now  to  say  that  interest  on  investments  was  a species 
of  tax  in  perpetuity  upon  the  product  of  those  engaged  in  industry  which  a person  possessing  or  inheriting  money  was  able 
to  levy.  . . . 


“I  would  give  a great  deal  for  just  one  glimpse  of  the  Boston  of  your  day,”  replied  Dr.  Leete.  “No  doubt,  as  you  imply,  the 
cities  of  that  period  were  rather  shabby  affairs.  If  you  had  the  taste  to  make  them  splendid,  which  I would  not  be  so  rude 
as  to  question,  the  general  poverty  resulting  from  your  extraordinary  industrial  system  would  not  have  given  you  the 
means.  Moreover,  the  excessive  individualism  which  then  prevailed  was  inconsistent  with  much  public  spirit.  What  little 
wealth  you  had  seems  almost  wholly  to  have  been  lavished  in  private  luxury.  Nowadays,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  des- 
tination of  the  surplus  wealth  so  popular  as  the  adornment  of  the  city,  which  all  enjoy  in  equal  degree.”  . . . 

“As  no  such  thing  as  the  labor  question  is  known  nowadays,”  replied  Dr.  Leete,  “and  there  is  no  way  in  which  it  could 
arise,  I suppose  we  may  claim  to  have  solved  it.  . . . The  solution  came  as  the  result  of  a process  of  industrial  evolution 
which  could  not  have  terminated  otherwise.  All  that  society  had  to  do  was  to  recognize  and  cooperate  with  that  evolution, 
when  its  tendency  had  become  unmistakable.”  . . . 

“Meanwhile,  without  being  in  the  smallest  degree  checked  by  the  clamor  against  it,  the  absorption  of  business  by 
ever  larger  monopolies  continued.  In  the  United  States  there  was  not,  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century, 
any  opportunity  whatever  for  individual  enterprise  in  any  important  field  of  industry,  unless  backed  by  great  capital.  During 
the  last  decade  of  the  century,  such  small  businesses  as  still  remained  were  fast-failing  survivals  of  a past  epoch.  . . . The 
railroads  had  gone  on  combining  till  a few  great  syndicates  controlled  every  rail  in  the  land.  In  manufactories,  every 
important  staple  was  controlled  by  a syndicate.  These  syndicates,  pools,  trusts,  or  whatever  their  name,  fixed  prices  and 
crushed  all  competition  except  when  combinations  as  vast  as  themselves  arose.  Then  a struggle,  resulting  in  still  greater 
consolidation,  ensued. 

“ . . . The  movement  toward  the  conduct  of  business  by  larger  and  larger  aggregations  of  capital,  the  tendency 
toward  monopolies,  which  had  been  so  desperately  and  vainly  resisted,  was  recognized  at  last,  in  its  true  significance,  as 
a process  which  only  needed  to  complete  its  logical  evolution  to  open  a golden  future  to  humanity. 

“Early  in  the  last  century  the  evolution  was  completed  by  the  final  consolidation  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  nation. 
The  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country,  ceasing  to  be  conducted  by  a set  of  irresponsible  corporations  and  syndicates 
of  private  persons  at  their  caprice  and  for  their  profit,  were  intrusted  to  a single  syndicate  representing  the  people,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  common  interest  for  the  common  profit.  The  nation,  that  is  to  say,  organized  as  the  one  great  business  cor- 
poration in  which  all  other  corporations  were  absorbed.  . . .” 


1.  Summarize  the  process  and  effect  of  industrialization  and  monopoly  that  is  described  in  this 
document. 
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18-7  The  Assassination  of  President  Garfield  (1889) 

A disappointed  and  deranged  office  seeker  named  Charles  Guiteau  assassinated  President  James  A. 
Garfield.  After  shooting  Garfield  in  the  back,  Guiteau  identified  himself  as  a Stalwart;  a faction  within 
the  Republican  Party  that  supported  General  Grant,  a radical  southern  policy,  and  the  patronage 
system.  Guiteau  believed  the  crime  he  committed  was  essential  for  the  good  of  the  government  and  the 
nation.  When  he  was  brought  to  trial,  the  defense  tried  to  prove  that  Guiteau  was  insane,  but  the  jury 
convicted  him  and  he  was  summarily  executed. 

Source:  William  W.  Ireland,  Through  the  Ivory  Gate:  Studies  in  Psychology  and  History  (New  York:  Putnam's, 
1889),  pp.  179-180. 


Guiteau  himself  first  demanded  the  Austrian  Mission,  and  then  the  consulship  to  France,  as  the  reward  of  his  services 
during  the  election  campaign.  He  stated  in  a letter  to  the  President  that  he  was  going  to  get  married  to  a wealthy  and 
accomplished  heiress,  and  that  together  they  might  represent  the  nation  with  dignity  and  grace.  Getting  importunate  and 
troublesome,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Blaine,  told  him  never  to  speak  about  the  Paris  consulship  again  to  him,  and  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  see  him,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  letters.  Guiteau  could  neither  speak  French  nor  German,  and  was  quite 
unfitted  for  these  posts.  He  had  rejected  with  disdain  the  advice  to  petition  for  a humbler  place,  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  would  ever  have  got  any  employment  whatever  from  the  party  now  in  office.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of 
improving  the  situation  by  killing  the  President  entered  Guiteau’s  mind  like  an  inspiration,  and  dwelt  there  with  the  per- 
sistence of  a fixed  idea.  It  was  singular  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  firearms.  He  went  to  a shop  to  buy  a pistol,  and 
somebody  coming  in  showed  him  how  to  load  it.  This  was  in  Washington,  where  he  had  gone  on  the  day  of  the  President’s 
inauguration.  He  went  to  an  open  space  in  the  country,  and  practised  with  his  pistol  till  he  learned  how  to  take  aim.  It  was 
on  the  8th  of  June  that  he  bought  the  pistol.  Guiteau  himself  said  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  shooting  the  Presi- 
dent about  the  middle  of  May.  On  the  12th  of  June  he  went  to  the  little  church  which  General  Garfield  attended,  saw 
where  he  sat,  and  examined  a window  to  see  if  a shot  could  be  fired  from  that  point.  A week  after,  he  came  up  with  the 
President,  who  was  going  to  the  railway  station.  He  was  taking  his  sick  wife  to  Long  Branch.  He  went  back  to  write  in 
his  notes  that  Mrs.  Garfield  looked  so  thin,  and  clung  so  tenderly  to  the  President’s  arm,  that  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he 
decided  to  take  him  alone.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  July,  he  came  up  with  the  President  walking  with  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
he  might  have  shot  them  both  in  the  dusk,  and  escaped.  When  cross-examined  at  the  trial  about  this,  he  said  that  it  was 
a very  hot,  sultry  night,  and  he  did  not  feel  like  it  at  the  time.  Whatever  might  be  his  motive,  Guiteau  intended  that  his 
crime  should  be  done  in  public.  He  had  prepared  a number  of  documents  and  letters  to  the  newspapers  justifying  his 
motives,  and  appealing  for  protection  to  his  party,  the  Stalwarts.  The  danger  which  occupied  his  mind  was  the  fear  of 
being  lynched  by  the  mob.  He  had  a cab  ready  to  drive  him  to  prison,  and  a letter  to  General  Sherman  asking  him  to  send 
troops  at  once  to  guard  the  jail,  and  arrangements  for  a new  issue  of  his  book,  “The  Truth,”  which  would  now  be  sure  to 
command  a sale.  The  following  is  his  appeal  to  the  American  people,  dated  Washington,  D.C.  16th  June,  1881  : — 

“To  the  American  People, — 

“I  conceived  the  idea  of  removing  the  President  four  weeks  ago.  Not  a soul  knew  of  my  purpose.  I conceived  the 
idea  myself,  and  kept  it  to  myself.  I read  the  newspapers  carefully,  for  and  against  the  administration,  and  gradually 
the  conviction  settled  on  me  that  the  President’s  removal  was  a political  necessity,  because  he  proved  a traitor  to  the 
men  that  made  him,  and  thereby  imperiled  the  life  of  the  Republic.  At  the  late  Presidential  election,  the  Republican 
party  carried  every  Northern  State.  To-day,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  they 
could  hardly  carry  ten  Northern  States.  They  certainly  could  not  carry  New  York,  and  that  is  the  pivotal  State. 

“Ingratitude  is  the  basest  of  crimes.  That  the  President,  under  the  manipulation  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  has  been 
guilty  of  the  basest  ingratitude  to  the  Stalwarts  admits  of  no  denial.  The  expressed  purpose  of  the  President  has  been 
to  crush  General  Grant  and  Senator  Conkling,  and  thereby  open  the  way  for  his  renomination  in  1884.  In  the  Presi- 
dent’s madness  he  has  wrecked  the  once  grand  old  Republican  party;  and  for  this  he  dies. 

“The  men  that  saved  the  Republic  must  govern  it,  and  not  the  men  who  sought  its  life. 

“I  had  no  ill-will  to  the  President. 

“This  is  not  murder.  It  is  a political  necessity.  It  will  make  my  friend  Arthur  President,  and  save  the  Republic.  I 
have  sacrificed  only  one.  I shot  the  President  as  I would  a rebel,  if  I saw  him  pulling  down  the  American  flag.  I leave 
my  justification  to  God  and  the  American  people. 

“I  expect  President  Arthur  and  Senator  Conkling  will  give  the  nation  the  finest  administration  it  has  ever  had.  They 
are  honest,  and  have  plenty  of  brains  and  experience.  Charles  Guiteau.” 
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The  following  document  is  even  more  characteristic  of  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  assassin.  Though  dated  the 
day  of  the  murder,  it  was  said  by  Guiteau  to  have  been  written  the  day  before  : — 

“Washington,  2nd  July,  1881. 

“To  the  White  House, — 

“The  President’s  tragic  death  was  a sad  necessity,  but  it  will  unite  the  Republican  party  and  save  the  Republic.  Life 
is  a fleeting  dream,  and  it  matters  little  when  one  goes.  A human  life  is  of  small  value.  During  the  war  thousands  of 
brave  boys  went  down  without  a tear.  I presume  the  President  was  a Christian,  and  that  he  will  be  happier  in  Paradise 
then  here. 

“It  will  be  no  worse  for  Mrs.  Garfield,  dear  soul,  to  part  with  her  husband  this  way  than  by  natural  death.  He  is 
liable  to  go  at  any  time  any  way. 

“I  had  no  ill-will  towards  the  President.  His  death  was  a political  necessity.  I am  a lawyer,  a theologian,  a politi- 
cian. I am  a Stalwart  of  the  Stalwarts.  I was  with  General  Grant  and  the  rest  of  our  men  in  New  York  during  the  can- 
vass. I have  some  papers  for  the  press,  which  I shall  leave  with  Byron  Andrews  and  his  co-journalists  at  1440  N.Y. 
Ave.,  where  all  the  reporters  can  see  them. 

“I  am  going  to  jail.  Charles  Guiteau.” 

On  the  face  of  an  envelope  he  had  written  : — 

“I  intend  to  place  these  papers,  with  my  revolver,  in  the  library  of  the  State  department.  The  reporters  can  copy 
them  if  they  wish  to  in  manifold.  Charles  Guiteau.” 


1.  Does  Guiteau  appear  to  be  insane  or  disgruntled? 

2.  Guiteau  claimed  to  have  no  ill  will  towards  the  president  and  that  the  assassination  was  a political 
necessity.  How  would  he  have  come  to  this  conclusion  as  a stalwart  and  as  a rational  person? 
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18-8  Ida  B.  Wells-Barnett,  from  A Red  Record  (1895) 

The  rise  of  racial  segregation  was  accompanied  by  racial  violence  that  went  punished  by  the  law, 
including  lynching.  Journalist  Ida  B.  Wells-Barnett  emerged  as  the  strongest  voice  against  lynching. 

A word  as  to  the  charge  itself.  In  considering  the  third  reason  assigned  by  the  Southern  white  people  for  the  butchery  of 
blacks,  the  question  must  be  asked,  what  the  white  man  means  when  he  charges  the  black  man  with  rape.  Does  he  mean 
the  crime  which  the  statutes  of  the  states  describe  as  such?  Not  by  any  means.  With  the  Southern  white  man,  any  misal- 
liance existing  between  a white  woman  and  a colored  man  is  a sufficient  foundation  for  the  charge  of  rape.  The  southern 
white  man  says  that  it  is  impossible  for  a voluntary  alliance  to  exist  between  a white  woman  and  a colored  man,  and 
therefore,  the  fact  of  an  alliance  is  a proof  of  force.  In  numerous  instances  where  colored  men  have  been  lynched  on  the 
charge  of  rape,  it  was  positively  known  at  the  time  of  lynching,  and  indisputably  proven  after  the  victim’s  death,  that  the 
relationship  sustained  between  the  man  and  the  woman  was  voluntary  and  clandestine,  and  that  in  no  court  of  law  could 
even  the  charge  of  assault  have  been  successfully  maintained. 

It  was  for  the  assertion  of  this  fact,  in  the  defense  of  her  own  race,  that  the  writer  hereof  became  an  exile;  her 
property  destroyed  and  her  return  to  her  home  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death,  for  writing  the  following  editorial  which 
was  printed  in  her  paper,  the  Free  Speech,  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  21,  1892: 

“Eight  Negroes  lynched  since  last  issue  of  the  Free  Speech:  one  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  last  Saturday  morning  where 
the  citizens  broke  (?)  into  the  penitentiary  and  got  their  man;  three  near  Anniston,  Ala.,  one  near  New  Orleans;  and  three 
at  Clarksville,  Ga.;  the  last  three  for  killing  a white  man,  and  five  on  the  same  old  racket-the  new  alarm  about  raping  white 
women.  The  same  programme  of  hanging,  then  shooting  bullets  into  the  lifeless  bodies  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Nobody 
in  this  section  of  the  country  believes  in  the  old  threadbare  lie  that  Negro  men  rape  white  women.  If  Southern  white  men 
are  not  careful,  they  will  overreach  themselves  and  public  sentiment  will  have  a reaction;  a conclusion  will  then  be  reached 
which  will  be  very  damaging  to  the  moral  reputation  of  their  women.” 

But  threats  cannot  suppress  the  truth,  and  while  the  Negro  suffers  the  soul  deformity,  resultant  from  two  and  a half 
centuries  of  slavery,  he  is  no  more  guilty  of  this  vilest  of  all  vile  charges  than  the  white  man  who  would  blacken  his 
name. 

During  all  the  years  of  slavery,  no  such  charge  was  ever  made,  not  even  during  the  dark  days  of  the  rebellion.  . . 

. While  the  master  was  away  fighting  to  forge  the  fetters  upon  the  slave,  he  left  his  wife  and  children  with  no  protectors 
save  the  Negroes  themselves.  . . . 

Likewise  during  the  period  of  alleged  “insurrection,”  and  alarming  “race  riots,”  it  never  occurred  to  the  white  man 
that  his  wife  and  children  were  in  danger  of  assault.  Nor  in  the  Reconstruction  era,  when  the  hue  and  cry  was  against 
“Negro  Domination,”  was  there  ever  a thought  that  the  domination  would  ever  contaminate  a fireside  or  strike  toward  the 
virtue  of  womanhood.  . . . 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  defense  to  say  one  word  against  the  white  women  of  the  South.  Such  need  not  be  said, 
but  it  is  their  misfortune  that  the  . . . white  men  of  that  section  ...  to  justify  their  own  barbarism  . . . assume  a chivalry 
which  they  do  not  possess.  True  chivalry  respects  all  womanhood,  and  no  one  who  reads  the  record,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
faces  of  the  million  mulattos  in  the  South,  will  for  a minute  conceive  that  the  southern  white  man  had  a very  chivalrous 
regard  for  the  honor  due  the  women  of  his  race,  or  respect  for  the  womanhood  which  circumstances  placed  in  his  power. 

. . . Virtue  knows  no  color  line,  and  the  chivalry  which  depends  on  complexion  of  skin  and  texture  of  hair  can  command 
no  honest  respect. 

When  emancipation  came  to  the  Negroes  . . . from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  North,  brave  young  white  women 
. . . left  their  cultured  homes,  their  happy  associations  and  their  lives  of  ease,  and  with  heroic  determination  went  to  the 
South  to  carry  light  and  truth  to  the  benighted  blacks.  . . . They  became  the  social  outlaws  in  the  South.  The  peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  southern  white  men  for  women,  never  shed  its  protecting  influence  about  them.  No  friendly  word  from 
their  own  race  cheered  them  in  their  work;  no  hospitable  doors  gave  them  the  companionship  like  that  from  which  they  had 
come.  No  chivalrous  white  man  doffed  his  hat  in  honor  or  respect.  They  were  “Nigger  teachers”-unpardonable  offenders 
in  the  social  ethics  of  the  South,  and  were  insulted,  persecuted  and  ostracized,  not  by  Negroes,  but  by  the  white  manhood 
which  boasts  of  its  chivalry  toward  women. 

And  yet  these  northern  women  worked  on,  year  after  year.  . . . Threading  their  way  through  dense  forests,  working 
in  schoolhouses,  in  the  cabin  and  in  the  church,  thrown  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  among  the  unfortunate  and  lowly 
Negroes,  whom  they  had  come  to  find  and  to  serve,  these  northern  women,  thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  have  spent 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  in  giving  the  colored  people  their  splendid  lessons  for  home  and  heart  and  soul.  Without 
protection,  save  that  which  innocence  gives  to  every  good  woman,  they  went  about  their  work,  fearing  no  assault  and  suf- 
fering none.  Their  chivalrous  protectors  were  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  their  northern  homes,  and  yet  they  never  feared 
any  “great  dark-faced  mobs.”  . . . They  never  complained  of  assaults,  and  no  mob  was  ever  called  into  existence  to  avenge 
crimes  against  them.  Before  the  world  adjudges  the  Negro  a moral  monster,  a vicious  assailant  of  womanhood  and  a 
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menace  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  home,  the  colored  people  ask  the  consideration  of  the  silent  record  of  gratitude,  respect, 
protection  and  devotion  of  the  millions  of  the  race  in  the  South,  to  the  thousands  of  northern  white  women  who  have 
served  as  teachers  and  missionaries  since  the  war.  . . . 

These  pages  are  written  in  no  spirit  of  vindictiveness.  . . . We  plead  not  for  the  colored  people  alone,  but  for  all 
victims  of  the  terrible  injustice  which  puts  men  and  women  to  death  without  form  of  law.  During  the  year  1894,  there  were 
132  persons  executed  in  the  United  States  by  due  form  of  law,  while  in  the  same  year,  197  persons  were  put  to  death  by 
mobs,  who  gave  the  victims  no  opportunity  to  make  a lawful  defense.  No  comment  need  be  made  upon  a condition  of 
public  sentiment  responsible  for  such  alarming  results. 


1.  What  does  the  author  have  to  say  regarding  the  charges  of  rape  that  are  leveled  against  African 
Americans? 

2.  Explain  the  author's  opinion  of  the  "chivalry"  of  Southern  men.  What  evidence  does  the  author  use 
to  question  it? 
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18-9  Booker  T.  Washington,  Atlanta  Exposition  Address  (1895) 

With  the  rise  of  legalized  racial  segregation,  African  American  leader  Booker  T.  Washington  made  a 
famous  speech  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  espousing  a policy  of  self-help  and  accommodation  to  white 
society. 

. . . Ignorant  and  inexperienced,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the  first  years  of  our  new  life  we  began  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the 
bottom;  that  a seat  in  Congress  or  the  state  legislature  was  more  sought  than  real  estate  or  industrial  skill;  that  the  polit- 
ical convention  or  stump  speaking  had  more  attractions  than  starting  a dairy  farm  or  truck  garden. 

A ship  lost  at  sea  for  many  days  suddenly  sighted  a friendly  vessel.  From  the  mast  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  was 
seen  a signal,  “Water,  water;  we  die  of  thirst!”  The  answer  from  the  friendly  vessel  at  once  came  back,  “Cast  down  your 
bucket  where  you  are.”  . . . The  captain  of  the  distressed  vessel,  at  last  heeding  the  injunction,  cast  down  his  bucket,  and 
it  came  up  full  of  fresh,  sparkling  water.  ...  To  those  of  my  race  who  underestimate  the  importance  of  cultivating  friendly 
relations  with  the  southern  white  man,  who  is  their  next-door  neighbor,  I would  say:  “Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you 
are”-cast  it  down  in  making  friends  in  every  manly  way  of  the  people  of  all  races  by  whom  we  are  surrounded. 

Cast  it  down  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  in  commerce,  in  domestic  service,  and  in  the  professions.  . . . Our  greatest 
danger  is  that  in  the  great  leap  from  slavery  to  freedom  we  may  overlook  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  us  are  to  live  by  the 
productions  of  our  hands,  and  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  shall  prosper  in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  dignify  and  glorify 
common  labour,  and  put  brains  and  skill  into  the  common  occupations  of  life.  . . . No  race  can  prosper  till  it  leams  that 
there  is  as  much  dignity  in  tilling  a field  as  in  writing  a poem.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  life  we  must  begin,  and  not  at  the  top. 

To  those  of  the  white  race  who  look  to  the  incoming  of  those  of  foreign  birth  and  strange  tongue  and  habits  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  South,  were  I permitted  I would  repeat  what  I say  to  my  own  race,  “Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you 
are.”  Cast  it  down  among  the  eight  millions  of  Negroes  whose  habits  you  know,  whose  fidelity  and  love  you  have  tested 
in  days  when  to  have  proved  treacherous  meant  the  ruin  of  your  firesides.  Cast  down  your  bucket  among  these  people  who 
have,  without  strikes  and  labour  wars,  tilled  your  fields,  cleared  your  forests,  built  your  railroads  and  cities,  and  brought 
forth  treasures  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  . . . Casting  down  your  bucket  among  my  people  . . . you  will  find  that  they 
will  buy  your  surplus  land,  make  blossom  the  waste  places  in  your  fields,  and  run  your  factories.  While  doing  this,  you  can 
be  sure  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  that  you  and  your  families  will  be  surrounded  by  the  most  patient,  faithful,  law- 
abiding,  and  unresentful  people  that  the  world  has  seen.  ...  In  all  things  that  are  purely  social  we  can  be  as  separate  as  the 
finders,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things  essential  to  mutual  progress.  . . . 

The  wisest  among  my  race  understand  that  the  agitation  of  questions  of  social  equality  is  the  extremest  folly,  and 
that  progress  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  that  will  come  to  us  must  be  the  result  of  severe  and  constant  struggle 
rather  than  of  artificial  forcing.  No  race  that  has  anything  to  contribute  to  the  markets  of  the  world  is  long  in  any  degree 
ostracized.  It  is  important  and  right  that  all  privileges  of  the  law  be  ours,  but  it  is  vastly  more  important  that  we  be  prepared 
for  the  exercise  of  these  privileges.  The  opportunity  to  earn  a dollar  in  a factory  just  now  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a dollar  in  an  opera-house. 


1.  Explain  Booker  T.  Washington's  theory  on  the  most  effective  way  for  blacks  to  have  an  influence 
upon  and  rise  in  their  society. 

2.  What  does  Washington  mean  when  he  exhorts  his  listeners  to  "cast  down  your  buckets"?  What 
does  this  mean  to  his  black  listeners?  What  does  this  mean  to  his  white  listeners? 
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18-10  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  Sketch  of  Its  Purposes  (1864) 

Rapid  urban  growth  overtaxed  meager  municipal  services  creating  unsanitary  conditions  in  many  cities. 
As  this  document  shows.  New  York  City  residents  faced  many  health  perils  in  the  streets.  Such  condi- 
tions eventually  stimulated  broad-based  municipal  reform. 

I in  a national  life  like  our  own,-a  democracy,  where  the  people  universally  take  part  in  political  affairs, -the  government 
has  no  option  in  the  case.  The  popular  affections  and  sympathies  will  force  themselves  into  the  administration  of  army  and 
all  other  affairs  in  times  of  deep  national  awakening.  The  practical  question  was  not.  Is  it  best  to  allow  the  army  to  depend 
in  any  degree  upon  the  care  of  the  people  as  distinguished  from  the  government?  Considered  on  administrative  grounds 
alone,  that  question,  we  have  no  doubt,  should  be  answered  negatively.  But  no  such  question  existed  in  a pure  and  simple 
form.  It  was  this  question  rather.  How  shall  this  rising  tide  of  popular  sympathy,  expressed  in  the  form  of  sanitary  supplies, 
and  offers  of  personal  service  and  advice,  be  rendered  least  hurtful  to  the  army  system,  and  most  useful  to  the  soldiers 
themselves?  How  shall  it  be  kept  from  injuring  the  order,  efficiency,  and  zeal  of  the  regular  bureau,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  left  to  do  its  intended  work  of  succor  and  sympathy, -to  act  as  a steady  expression  of  the  people’s  watchful  care  of  their 
army,  and  as  a true  helper  and  supplementer  of  what  the  government  may  find  it  possible  or  convenient  to  do  from  its  own 
resources?  It  was  this  mixed  question  the  Sanitary  Commission  found  itself  called  to  answer,  and  its  whole  plan  and 
working  have  been  one  steady  reply  to  it.  It  could  not  be  deemed  wise,  much  less  was  it  possible,  to  discourage  and 
deaden  the  active  sympathies  of  the  people.  They  would  follow  their  regiments  to  the  field  with  home-comforts  and  pro- 
visions against  wounds  and  sickness.  The  women  would  hurry  to  the  hospitals  and  camps.  For  the  first  six  months  after  the 
war  began,  the  departments  at  Washington  were  fairly  besieged  by  humane  committees,  masculine  and  feminine;  business 
was  interrupted,  clogged,  and  snarled  by  the  obtrusion  of  aid  and  comfort.  Every  regiment  that  went  into  the  field  had 
another  regiment  of  anxious  friends  pushing  into  the  camp  to  look  after  it,  and  supply  its  possible  or  real  wants.  State  and 
local  relief  committees  were  named  Legion;  and  it  looked  as  if  the  Commissariat  and  Medical  Departments  were  going  to 
be  swamped  in  popular  ministrations.  The  beauty  and  glory  of  the  affections  which  led  to  this  self-sacrificing  attendance 
and  provision  were  not  to  be  lost  or  dimmed  by  neglect.  Nay,  they  were  to  be  cherished  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  the 
fullest  sense  of  their  national  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method,  efficiency,  and  development  of  the  governmental  resources,  the  order  and  sway  of 
the  Medical  Department,  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  or  delayed  by  the  allowance  of  an  unregulated,  superfluous,  and  senti- 
mental beneficence.  Scylla  was  to  be  shunned,  and  Charybdis  not  grazed.  The  people  could  not,  let  them  try  as  hard  as  they 
would,  do  the  government’s  work.  They  could  neither  build  nor  furnish  nor  work  the  hospitals.  They  could  not  even  supply 
them  with  nurses;  for  men,  as  well  as  women,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  that  service,  in  military  hospitals.  On  the  other 
hand,  a popular  volunteer  army  could  not  live  at  all  cut  off  from  home  sympathy,  and  from  the  demonstration  of  popular 
interest  and  watchfulness;  nor  could  government  fitly  undertake  certain  services  which  the  people  were  ready  to  render  to 
the  army,  and  which  might,  with  extreme  wisdom  and  pains,  be  permitted,  and  even  encouraged,  without  injury  to  disci- 
pline and  official  responsibility. 

Between  these  two  important  and  indispensable  interests,  home  feeling,  and  governmental  responsibility  and 
method,  the  Sanitary  Commission  steered  its  delicate  and  difficult  way.  It  assigned  to  itself  the  task,  requiring  constant  tact, 
of  directing,  without  weakening  or  cooling,  the  warm  and  copious  stream  of  popular  beneficence  toward  the  army.  This 
owned  its  heat  and  fulness  very  much  to  its  spontaneous  and  local  character.  Towns,  cities,  counties.  States,  were  deeply 
interested  in  their  own  boys.  To  labor,  night  and  day,  for  the  very  regiment  that  had  rendezvoused  in  its  square,  or  upon  its 
common,  to  knit  socks  for  feet  that  had  crossed  their  own  thresholds,  and  make  garments  to  cover  hearts  that  throbbed  with 
their  own  blood,  was  not  only  easy  for  the  people,-it  was  a necessity.  And  to  send  these  by  the  hands  of  trusted  townsmen, 
who  should  see  these  comforts  put  upon  the  very  backs,  or  into  the  very  mouths,  they  were  designed  for,  was  the  most  nat- 
ural plan  in  the  world,  and  seemingly  the  very  best,  as  it  certainly  was  the  pleasantest.  Why  should  not  each  State  look  after 
its  own  soldiers,-and  each  county,  and  each  town,  and  each  family?  Certainly,  this  principle  of  local  interest  and  personal 
affection  could  be  depended  on  for  longer  and  freer  labors  than  any  other.  Was  it  safe  to  attempt  to  modify  it,  to  mend  it, 
to  enlighten  it,  and  to  enlarge  it?  It  was  at  least  necessary  to  try  to  do  this.  Such  a spontaneous,  local  liberality,  however 
productive  of  materials  and  supplies  of  comfort,  was  absolutely  unfurnished,  as  a very  short  experience  proved,  with  the 
means  and  facilities  for  conveying,  delivering,  and  applying  its  resources  to  the  army.  While  our  soldiers  were  mustering 
at  a few  near  points,  and  drilling  and  disciplining  for  the  contest,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  reach  particular  regiments 
through  special  delegations,  and  with  special  supplies.  But,  after  a few  months,  the  armies  of  the  Union  left  these  conve- 
nient centres,  and  a very  few  miles  of  mud  road  between  a corps  and  its  base  soon  showed  local  committees  the  immense 
difficulties  of  private  and  special  transportation.  Moreover,  when  sickness  began  to  appear,  and  anxiety  for  the  well  and 
strong  was  concentrated  upon  the  feeble  and  ailing,  the  people  soon  began  to  discover  that  a soldier,  after  all,  belonged 
more  to  the  army  than  to  his  own  regiment,  and  was  ultimately  thrown  more  on  the  care  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
general  staff  than  upon  his  own  surgeon  and  immediate  officers.  Slowly  the  nation  learned  that  new  thing  in  the  experience 
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of  this  generation,  what  a General  Hospital  is,  and  what  the  course  taken  with  a sick  soldier  must  be.  They  discovered  that 
in  the  suddenness  and  unexpected  character  of  army  movements,  men  were  very  soon  put  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
knowledge  and  following  of  any  local  protectors;  that  regiments  were  liable  to  be  thrown  from  North  to  South,  from  East 
to  West;  from  Alexandria  to  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg;  from  Newbern  to  Nashville  and  Chattanooga;  and  that  their  own 
sons  and  brothers,  if  they  were  to  be  followed  and  watched  over  at  all,  must  be  looked  after  by  a national  and  ubiquitous 
body,  which  was  with  the  army  everywhere,  at  home  at  all  points,  and  with  ends  and  objects  that  recognized  neither  State 
nor  county  nor  regiment,  but  saw  only  the  United  States  or  Union  soldier,  and  ministered  to  him  impartially  according  to 
his  need,  with  absolute  indifference  as  to  where  he  hailed  from.  To  explain  this  state  of  things  at  the  earliest  moment 
became  the  urgent  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Naturally,  but  unfortunately,  so  many  State  and  local  associations  were 
already  at  work,  and  represented  in  or  near  the  great  camps,  that  a swarm  of  angry  and  jealous  rivals  gathered  about  the 
plan  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  have  never  ceased  to  sting  its  agents  with  disparaging  reports.  So  kind  and  worthy 
were  the  intentions  of  those  whom  these  associations  represented,  and  in  many  cases  so  honorable  and  laborious  the  efforts 
of  these  agents,  so  natural  their  prejudices  and  jealousies,  that,  while  strongly  disapproving  the  principle  involved  in  them 
as  radically  subversive  of  what  they  were  laboring  to  popularize,  the  Sanitary  Commission  could  not  find  the  heart  to 
oppose  them.  It  therefore  simply  strove  to  make  its  own  plan  widely  understood,  and,  by  doing  the  work  in  hand  in  the  only 
thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  possible,  to  win  by  the  degrees  the  confidence  of  the  more  distant  and  interior  commu- 
nities. On  the  whole,  the  intelligence  with  which  the  people  have  understood  and  appreciated  its  method  is  worthy  of  all 
admiration;  and  the  mingled  sense  and  magnanimity  with  which  they  have  gradually  substituted  for  their  original  motive 
the  federal  principle,  which,  though  larger,  nobler,  and  more  patriotic,  lacks  personal  incitement  and  local  warmth  and 
color,  is  a new  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  our  people.  . . . 

The  wonder  is,  that,  in  spite  of  them,  there  should  have  been  so  prodigious  a triumph  of  the  Federal  principle  in 
the  humane  work  of  ministering  to  the  army.  Local,  personal,  and  religious  prejudices  have  all  yielded,  more  or  less  slowly, 
but  steadily,  to  the  self-vindicating  claims  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  . . . 

This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  wonderful  spirit  of  nationality  that  beats  in  the  breasts  of  American  women.  They,  even 
more  than  the  men  of  the  country,  from  their  utter  withdrawal  from  partisan  strifes  and  local  politics,  have  felt  the  assault  upon 
the  life  of  the  nation  in  its  true  national  import.  They  are  infinitely  less  State-ish,  and  more  national  in  their  pride  and  in  their 
sympathies.  They  see  the  war  in  its  broad,  impersonal  outlines;  and  while  their  particular  and  special  affections  are  keener  than 
men’s,  their  general  humanity  and  tender  sensibility  for  unseen  and  distant  sufferings  is  stronger  and  more  constant.  The 
women  of  the  country,  who  are  the  actual  creators,  by  the  labor  of  their  fingers,  of  the  chief  supplies  and  comforts  needed  by 
the  soldiers,  have  been  the  first  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  co-operate  with  the  Sanitary  Commission.  . . . 


1.  Examine  and  explain  the  circumstances  necessitating  a difficult  balance  on  the  part  of  the  Sanitary 
Commision. 

2.  What  are  the  aims  of  the  Sanitary  Commision  and  how  are  they  both  similar  to  and  different  from 
the  desires  and  actions  of  local  towns  and  their  attempts  to  aid  military  personnel? 

3.  Identify  and  explain  the  distinction  made  in  this  document  between  how  men  and  women  view  the 
war  effort  and  the  implementation  of  aid. 
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18-11  Lincoln  Steffens,  from  The  Shame  of  the  Cities  (1904) 

In  the  early  twentieth  century,  muckraking  journalists  exposed  many  of  the  evils  of  American  society, 
stimulating  reforms.  City  political  machines  attracted  many  muckraking  attacks,  including  this  one  by  Lin- 
coln Steffens. 

The  Philadelphia  machine  isn’t  the  best.  It  isn’t  sound,  and  I doubt  if  it  would  stand  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  The  enduring 
strength  of  the  typical  American  political  machine  is  that  it  is  a natural  growth-a  sucker,  but  deep-rooted  in  the  people.  The 
New  Yorkers  vote  for  Tammany  Hall.  The  Philadelphians  do  not  vote;  they  are  disfranchised,  and  their  disfranchisement 
is  one  anchor  of  the  foundation  of  the  Philadelphia  organization. 

This  is  no  figure  of  speech.  The  honest  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  no  more  rights  at  the  polls  than  the  negroes 
down  South.  Nor  do  they  fight  very  hard  for  this  basic  privilege.  You  can  arouse  their  Republican  ire  by  talking  about  the 
black  Republican  votes  lost  in  the  Southern  States  by  white  Democratic  intimidation,  but  if  you  remind  the  average 
Philadelphian  that  he  is  in  the  same  position,  he  will  look  startled,  then  say,  “That’s  so,  that’s  literally  true,  only  I never 
thought  of  it  in  just  that  way.”  And  it  is  literally  true. 

The  machine  controls  the  whole  process  of  voting,  and  practices  fraud  at  every  stage.  The  assessor’s  list  is  the 
voting  list,  and  the  assessor  is  the  machine’s  man.  . . . The  assessor  pads  the  list  with  the  names  of  dead  dogs,  children,  and 
non-existent  persons.  One  newspaper  printed  the  picture  of  a dog,  another  that  of  a little  four-year-old  negro  boy,  down  on 
such  a list.  A ring  orator  in  a speech  resenting  sneers  at  his  ward  as  “low  down”  reminded  his  hearers  that  that  was  the  ward 
of  Independence  Hall,  and  naming  over  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  closed  his  highest  flight  of  elo- 
quence with  the  statement  that  “these  men,  the  fathers  of  American  liberty,  voted  down  here  once.  And,”  he  added,  with  a 
catching  grin,  “they  vote  here  yet.”  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  a persistent  fighter  for  the  right  and  the  use  of  the  right  to  vote 
(and,  by  the  way,  an  immigrant),  sent  out  just  before  one  election  a registered  letter  to  each  voter  on  the  rolls  of  a certain 
selected  division.  Sixty-three  per  cent  were  returned  marked  “not  at,”  “removed,”  “deceased,”  etc.  From  one  four-story 
house  where  forty-four  voters  were  addressed,  eighteen  letters  came  back  undelivered;  from  another  of  forty-eight  voters, 
came  back  forty-one  letters;  from  another  sixty-one  out  of  sixty-two;  from  another,  forty-four  out  of  forty-seven.  Six 
houses  in  one  division  were  assessed  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  voters,  more  than  the  votes  cast  in  the  previous 
election  in  any  one  of  two  hundred  entire  divisions. 

The  repeating  is  done  boldly,  for  the  machine  controls  the  election  officers,  often  choosing  them  from  among  the 
fraudulent  names;  and  when  no  one  appears  to  serve,  assigning  the  heeler  ready  for  the  expected  vacancy.  The  police  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  stand  within  thirty  feet  of  the  polls,  but  they  are  at  the  box  and  they  are  there  to  see  that  the  machine’s 
orders  are  obeyed  and  that  repeaters  whom  they  help  to  furnish  are  permitted  to  vote  without  “intimidation”  on  the  names 
they,  the  police,  have  supplied.  . . . 


1.  Summarize  the  power  and  effect  of  the  political  machine  as  it  is  described  in  this  document. 
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18-12  Etiquette  for  the  Upper  Classes  (1919) 

As  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  increased  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  upper  classes  determined  new  ways 
to  define  themselves.  Expensive  clothes  and  opulent  homes  were  imposing  physical  expressions  of  wealth. 
Complex  systems  of  etiquette  were  another  method  of  discreetly  identifying  members  of  the  privileged  and 
moneyed  classes.  Visiting  cards  became  necessary  equipment  of  those  in  society,  and  the  rules  of  their  use 
became  increasingly  complicated.  The  method  of  presenting  the  card,  folding  certain  corners  of  the  card,  the 
way  the  card  was  printed,  all  represented  areas  where  the  neophyte  could  commit  an  egregious  faux  pas.  In 
a period  so  fraught  with  social  pitfalls,  comprehensive  etiquette  books  abounded. 

Source:  Emily  Holt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Etiquette,  (New  York  1919),  pp.  45-47;  Margaret  Sangster,  Good  Man- 
ners for  All  Occasions,  (New  York  1904),  p.  95. 


VISITING  CARDS  FOR  WOMEN 

Their  size  varies  but  slightly  from  season  to  season.  As  a rule,  the  visiting  cards  used  by  married  women  are  somewhat 
larger  than  those  adopted  by  unmarried  women.  The  material  and  quality  of  the  card  should  be  the  very  best.  Pure  white 
bristol  board  of  medium  weight,  with  the  surface  polished,  not  glazed,  and  with  the  name  engraved  thereon  in  black  ink 
are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  cards  used  in  good  society.  Now  and  then  very  thin  small  slips  of  bristol  board  are 
seen,  but  these  signify  a passing  fashion  and  cannot  be  commended  for  feminine  use,  though  gentlemen  frequently  adopt 
the  use  of  thin  cards,  in  order  to  avoid  any  extra  bulkiness  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Block,  script,  and  old  English  lettering  are  all  fashionable  types  for  the  engraving  of  the  present  carte  de  visite; 
and  in  size  of  card  and  style  and  wording  of  inscription  the  models  on  this  page  are  reliable. 

PROPER  TITLES 

Beveled  or  gilded  edges,  crests,  or  any  decoration  and  engraving  beyond  the  name,  address,  and  day  at  home,  do  not 
evince  taste  or  a knowledge  of  the  nicest  social  customs.  A lady’s  card  in  America  never  bears  any  other  title  than  Mrs.  or 
Miss;  to  dispense  with  these  simple  titles  is  to  commit  a solecism.  A woman  is  not  privileged  to  share  on  her  card  the  dig- 
nities conferred  upon  her  husband;  the  wife  of  the  admiral  is  merely  Mrs.  George  Dewey;  the  president’s  wife  is  Mrs. 
William  McKinley,  and  even  the  woman,  whether  married  or  single,  who  has  herself  received  the  title  of  doctor  should  not 
affix  it  to  her  name  on  any  but  her  business  cards.  A woman  who  practices  medicine  should  use  two  kinds  of  cards.  One 
should  bear  her  name,  thus.  Dr.  Eleanor  Baxter  Brown,  or  Eleanor  Baxter  Brown,  M.D.,  with  her  address  in  one  corner  and 
her  office  hours  in  another.  This  would  be  for  professional  uses  only.  Another — for  social  uses — should  bear  her  name  thus: 
Miss  Eleanor  Baxter  Brown,  or  Mrs.  Thomas  Russell  Brown,  with  only  her  house  address  in  the  corner. 


Mrs.  Davis  Floyd  Wendell 

Miss  Mary  Wendell 

125  West  Elm  Street 

125  West  Elm  Street 

Cards  of  the  most  approved  type  give  the  full  Christian  name  or  names,  if  there  is  more  than  one,  as  well  as  the 
surname.  It  is  rather  more  modish,  for  example,  to  have  the  inscription  read,  Mrs.  Philip  Hoffman  Brown,  than  Mrs.  Philip 
H.  Brown;  Miss  Mary  Ellsworth  Brown,  than  Miss  Mary  E.  Brown;  and  unmarried  women,  as  a rule,  forbear  the  use  of 
diminutives  such  as  Mamie,  Maggie,  Polly  and  Sadie  on  their  calling  cards. 
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The  senior  matron  of  the  oldest  branch  of  a family  may,  if  she  pleases,  drop  her  husband’s  Christian  name  from 
her  cards,  and  let  the  card  read  simply,  for  example,  Mrs.  Venables;  and  her  eldest  unmarried  daughter  is  entitled  to 
omit  her  own  Christian  name,  and  use  a card  reading,  for  example.  Miss  Venables.  Where,  however,  there  are  several  fam- 
ilies of  the  same  name  in  a city  or  community,  all  mingling  more  or  less  in  one  circle  of  society,  this  is  apt  to  create  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  their  friends  and  the  safest  course  is  not  to  omit  the  identifying  Christian  names. 

THE  DAY  AT  HOME  SIGNIFIED 

The  name  of  a day  of  the  week  is  engraved  in  the  left-hand  lower  corner  of  the  visiting  card — Fridays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days as  the  choice  may  be — without  explanation  or  remark,  if  one  wishes  to  signify  to  her  friends  and  acquaintances  that 
on  a special  afternoon  of  every  week,  after  three  and  until  six  o’clock,  she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  their  calls.  But  if  one 
wishes  to  set  a particular  limit  to  the  term  of  receiving,  the  card  should  in  some  way  specify  that,  as  Thursdays  until  Lent, 
Saturdays  until  April,  First  Mondays  (meaning,  first  in  the  month),  or  First  and  Fourth  Wednesdays  (meaning,  first  and 
fourth  in  the  month). 


* * * 

Occasionally  one  receives  a card  on  which  the  letters  P.  P.  C.  have  been  written.  As  everyone  knows,  these  letters 
mean.  To  take  leave — Pour  prendre  conge.  A person  going  away  for  a long  absence,  going  abroad,  or  about  to  change  one’s 
residence,  leaves  cards  upon  all  her  friends  with  these  letters  written  thereon.  Such  cards  are  not  used  by  people  who  are 
going  away  for  only  a short  absence. 

The  letters  P.  F.  on  a card  signify  Pour  felicitation.  These  letters  are  sometimes  used  when  a person  wishes  to  send 
congratulations  after  a wedding  or  after  the  birth  of  a child  or  any  other  happy  event. 

R.  S.  V.  P.,  letters  frequently  appearing  on  invitations,  are  not  usually  written  upon  visiting  cards.  Their  meaning  is, 
“Answer,  if  you  please,”  and  whenever  invitations  bear  these  letters  a reply  is  required,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

1.  Why  do  you  think  that  so  much  attention  was  focused  on  a thing  as  seemingly  simple  as  a visiting 
card? 

2.  Why  were  good  manners  elevated  to  the  domain  of  the  wealthy  & privileged? 
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18-13  Scientific  Management  (1919) 

Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  the  "efficiency  expert,"  introduced  employers  and  employees  to  the  concept 
of  the  Scientific  Management  of  production.  Popularly  known  as  "Taylorization"  these  new  principles 
emphasized  streamlined  organization,  efficient  factory  arrangement,  standardized  tools,  and  planning 
departments.  Employers  were  attracted  to  this  because  Taylorization  promised  efficiency  and  greater 
profits.  Labor  was  skeptical  because  scientific  management  also  included  "speed  ups"  that  stretched 
the  limits  of  human  endurance. 

Source:  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management 
(New  York:  Flarper,  1919),  pp,  9-16. 


The  principal  object  of  management  should  be  to  secure  the  maximum  prosperity  for  the  employer,  coupled  with  the  max- 
imum prosperity  for  each  employe. 

The  words  “maximum  prosperity”  are  used,  in  their  broad  sense,  to  mean  not  only  large  dividends  for  the  com- 
pany or  owner,  but  the  development  of  every  branch  of  the  business  to  its  highest  state  of  excellence,  so  that  the  prosperity 
may  be  permanent. 

In  the  same  way  maximum  prosperity  for  each  employe  means  not  only  higher  wages  than  are  usually  received 
by  men  of  his  class,  but,  of  more  importance  still,  it  also  means  the  development  of  each  man  to  his  state  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency, so  that  he  may  be  able  to  do,  generally  speaking,  the  highest  grade  of  work  for  which  his  natural  abilities  fit  him, 
and  it  further  means  giving  him,  when  possible,  this  class  of  work  to  do. 

It  would  seem  to  be  so  self-evident  that  maximum  prosperity  for  the  employer,  coupled  with  maximum  pros- 
perity for  the  employe,  ought  to  be  the  two  leading  objects  of  management,  that  even  to  state  this  fact  should  be  unneces- 
sary. And  yet  there  is  no  question  that,  throughout  the  industrial  world,  a large  part  of  the  organization  of  employers,  as  well 
as  employes,  is  for  war  rather  than  peace,  and  that  perhaps  the  majority  on  either  side  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  so 
to  arrange  their  mutual  relations  that  their  interests  become  identical. 

The  majority  of  these  men  believe  that  the  fundamental  interest  of  employes  and  employers  are  necessarily  antag- 
onistic. Scientific  management,  on  the  contrary,  has  for  its  very  foundation  the  firm  conviction  that  the  true  interests  of  the 
two  are  one  and  the  same;  that  prosperity  for  the  employer  cannot  exist  through  a long  term  of  years  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  prosperity  for  the  employe,  and  vice  versa ; and  that  it  is  possible  to  give  the  workman  what  he  most  wants — 
high  wages — and  the  employer  what  he  wants — a low  labor  cost — for  his  manufactures. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  at  least  of  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  each  of  these  objects  may  be  led  to  modify  their 
views;  that  some  employers,  whose  attitude  toward  their  workmen  has  been  that  of  trying  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  work 
out  of  them  for  the  smallest  possible  wages,  may  be  led  to  see  that  a more  liberal  policy  toward  their  men  will  pay  them 
better;  and  that  some  of  those  workmen  who  begrudge  a fair  and  even  a large  profit  to  their  employers,  and  who  feel  that 
all  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  should  belong  to  them,  and  that  those  for  whom  they  work  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness are  entitled  to  little  or  nothing,  may  be  led  to  modify  these  views. 

No  one  can  be  found  who  will  deny  that  in  the  case  of  any  single  individual  the  greatest  prosperity  can  exist  only 
when  that  individual  has  reached  his  highest  state  of  efficiency;  that  is,  when  he  is  turning  out  his  largest  daily  output. 

The  truth  of  this  fact  is  also  perfectly  clear  in  the  case  of  two  men  working  together.  To  illustrate:  if  you  and  your 
workman  have  become  so  skilful  that  you  and  he  together  are  making  two  pairs  of  shoes  in  a day,  while  your  competitor 
and  his  workman  are  making  only  one  pair,  it  is  clear  that  after  selling  your  two  pairs  of  shoes  you  can  pay  your  workman 
much  higher  wages  than  your  competitor  who  produces  only  one  pair  of  shoes  is  able  to  pay  his  man,  and  that  there  will 
still  be  enough  money  left  over  for  you  to  have  a larger  profit  than  your  competitor. 

In  the  case  of  a more  complicated  manufacturing  establishment,  it  should  also  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  greatest 
permanent  prosperity  for  the  workman,  coupled  with  the  greatest  prosperity  for  the  employer,  can  be  brought  about  only 
when  the  work  of  the  establishment  is  done  with  the  smallest  combined  expenditure  of  human  effort,  plus  nature’s 
resources,  plus  the  cost  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  shape  of  machines,  buildings,  etc.  Or,  to  state  the  same  thing  in  a dif- 
ferent way:  that  the  greatest  prosperity  can  exist  only  as  the  result  of  the  greatest  possible  productivity  of  the  men  and 
machines  of  the  establishment — that  is,  when  each  man  and  each  machine  are  turning  out  the  largest  possible  output; 
because  unless  your  men  and  your  machines  are  daily  turning  out  more  work  than  others  around  you,  it  is  clear  that 
competition  will  prevent  your  paying  higher  wages  to  your  workmen  than  are  paid  to  those  of  your  competitor.  And 
what  is  true  as  to  the  possibility  of  paying  high  wages  in  the  case  of  two  companies  competing  close  beside  one  another 
is  also  true  as  to  whole  districts  of  the  country  and  even  as  to  nations  which  are  in  competition.  In  a word,  that  maximum 
prosperity  can  exist  only  as  the  result  of  maximum  productivity.  Later  in  this  paper  illustrations  will  be  given  of  several 
companies  which  are  earning  large  dividends  and  at  the  same  time  paying  from  30  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  higher 
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wages  to  their  men  than  are  paid  to  similar  men  immediately  around  them,  and  with  whose  employers  they  are  in  com- 
petition. These  illustrations  will  cover  different  types  of  work,  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  complicated. 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  most  important  object  of  both  the  workmen  and  the  manage- 
ment should  be  the  training  and  development  of  each  individual  in  the  establishment,  so  that  he  can  do  (at  his  fastest  pace 
and  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency)  the  highest  class  of  work  for  which  his  natural  abilities  fit  him. 

These  principles  appear  to  be  so  self-evident  that  many  men  may  think  it  almost  childish  to  state  them.  Let  us, 
however,  turn  to  the  facts,  as  they  actually  exist  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  English  and  American  peoples  are  the 
greatest  sportsmen  in  the  world.  Whenever  an  American  workman  plays  baseball,  or  an  English  workman  plays  cricket,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  strains  every  nerve  to  secure  victory  for  his  side.  He  does  his  very  best  to  make  the  largest  possible 
number  of  runs.  The  universal  sentiment  is  so  strong  that  any  man  who  fails  to  give  out  all  there  is  in  him  in  sport  is 
branded  as  a “quitter,”  and  treated  with  contempt  by  those  who  are  around  him. 

When  the  same  workman  returns  to  work  on  the  following  day,  instead  of  using  every  effort  to  turn  out  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  work,  in  a majority  of  the  cases  this  man  deliberately  plans  to  do  as  little  as  he  safely  can — to  turn  out 
far  less  work  than  he  is  well  able  to  do — in  many  instances  to  do  not  more  than  one-third  to  one-half  of  a proper  day’s 
work.  And  in  fact  if  he  were  to  do  his  best  to  turn  out  his  largest  possible  day’s  work,  he  would  be  abused  by  his  fellow- 
workers  for  so  doing,  even  more  than  if  he  had  proved  himself  a “quitter”  in  sport.  Underworking,  that  is,  deliberately 
working  slowly  so  as  to  avoid  doing  a full  day’s  work,  “soldiering,”  as  it  is  called  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  shown  later  in  this  paper  that  doing  away  with  slow  working  and  “soldiering”  in  all  its  forms  and  so 
arranging  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee  that  each  workman  will  work  to  his  very  best  advantage  and  at  his 
best  speed,  accompanied  by  the  intimate  cooperation  with  the  management  and  the  help  (which  the  workman  should 
receive)  from  the  management,  would  result  on  the  average  in  nearly  doubling  the  output  of  each  man  and  each  machine. 
What  other  reforms,  among  those  which  are  being  discussed  by  these  two  nations,  could  do  as  much  toward  promoting 
prosperity,  toward  the  diminution  of  poverty,  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering?  America  and  England  have  been  recently  agi- 
tated over  such  subjects  as  the  tariff,  the  control  of  the  large  corporations  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  hereditary  power  on  the 
other  hand,  and  over  various  more  or  less  socialistic  proposals  for  taxation,  etc.  On  these  subjects  both  peoples  have  been 
profoundly  stirred,  and  yet  hardly  a voice  has  been  raised  to  call  attention  to  this  vastly  greater  and  more  important  sub- 
ject of  “soldiering,”  which  directly  and  powerfully  affects  the  wages,  the  prosperity,  and  the  life  of  almost  every  working- 
man, and  also  quite  as  much  the  prosperity  of  every  industrial  establishment  in  the  nation. 

The  elimination  of  “soldiering”  and  of  the  several  causes  of  slow  working  would  so  lower  the  cost  of  production 
that  both  our  home  and  foreign  markets  would  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  we  could  compete  on  more  than  even  terms  with 
our  rivals.  It  would  remove  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  for  dull  times,  for  lack  of  employment,  and  for  poverty,  and 
therefore  would  have  a more  permanent  and  far-reaching  effect  upon  these  misfortunes  than  any  of  the  curative  remedies 
that  are  now  being  used  to  soften  their  consequences.  It  would  insure  higher  wages  and  make  shorter  working  hours  and 
better  working  and  home  conditions  possible. 

Why  is  it,  then,  in  the  face  of  the  self-evident  fact  that  maximum  prosperity  can  exist  only  as  the  result  of  the 
determined  effort  of  each  workman  to  turn  out  each  day  his  largest  possible  day’s  work,  that  the  great  majority  of  our  men 
are  deliberately  doing  just  the  opposite,  and  that  even  when  the  men  have  the  best  of  intentions  their  work  is  in  most 
cases  far  from  efficient? 

There  are  three  causes  for  this  condition,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as: 

First.  The  fallacy,  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  almost  universal  among  workmen,  that  a material 
increase  in  the  output  of  each  man  or  each  machine  in  the  trade  would  result  in  the  end  in  throwing  a large  number  of  men 
out  of  work. 

Second.  The  defective  systems  of  management  which  are  in  common  use,  and  which  make  it  necessary  for  each 
workman  to  soldier,  or  work  slowly,  in  order  that  he  may  protect  his  own  best  interests. 

Third.  The  inefficient  rule-of-thumb  methods,  which  are  still  almost  universal  in  all  trades,  and  in  practising 
which  our  workmen  waste  a large  part  of  their  effort. 

This  paper  will  attempt  to  show  the  enormous  gains  which  would  result  from  the  substitution  by  our  workmen  of 
scientific  for  rule-of-thumb  methods. 


1.  What  were  the  advantages  of  scientific  management  for  employers  and  for  workers?  Would  you 
feel  more  productive  working  according  to  these  principles? 

2.  What  is  soldiering  and  how  was  it  incompatible  with  scientific  management? 

3.  Is  it  true,  as  Taylor  argues,  that  the  interests  of  employer  and  employee  are  the  same? 
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19-1  Memorial  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  to  U.S.  Grant,  President  of  the 
United  States  (1876) 

Though  Chinese  laborers  played  a central  role  in  the  building  of  transcontinental  railroads,  American 
labor  organizations  and  other  groups  lobbied  to  halt  Chinese  immigration.  As  this  document  shows, 
the  Chinese  business  community  opposed  any  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  United  States.  In  1882, 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  passed,  halting  immigration  from  that  country. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  U.  S.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Sir:  In  the  absence  of  any  Consular  representative,  we,  the  undersigned,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  people 
now  in  America,  would  most  respectfully  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  statements  regarding  the  subject  of 
Chinese  emigration  to  this  country: 

We  understand  that  it  has  always  been  the  settled  policy  of  your  honorable  Government  to  welcome  emigration 
to  your  shores  from  all  countries,  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  Chinese  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  crossed  the  ocean 
to  seek  a residence  in  this  land.  . . . 

American  steamers,  subsidized  by  your  honorable  Government,  have  visited  the  ports  of  China,  and  invited  our 
people  to  come  to  this  country  to  find  employment  and  improve  their  condition.  Our  people  have  been  coming  to  this 
country  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  are  only  150,000  Chinese  in  all  these  United  States. 
60,000  of  whom  are  in  California,  and  30,000  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Our  people  in  this  country,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  peaceable,  law-abiding,  and  industrious.  They  performed 
the  largest  part  of  the  unskilled  labor  in  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  also  of  all  other  railroads  on 
this  coast.  They  have  found  useful  and  remunerative  employment  in  all  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  coast,  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  family  service.  While  benefiting  themselves  with  the  honest  reward  of  their  daily  toil,  they  have 
given  satisfaction  to  their  employers  and  have  left  all  the  results  of  their  industry  to  enrich  the  State.  They  have  not  dis- 
placed white  laborers  from  these  positions,  but  have  simply  multiplied  the  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country. 

The  Chinese  have  neither  attempted  nor  desired  to  interfere  with  the  established  order  of  things  in  this  country, 
either  of  politics  or  religion.  They  have  opened  no  whiskey  saloons  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  out  poison  and  degrading 
their  fellow-men.  They  have  promptly  paid  their  duties,  their  taxes,  their  rents,  and  their  debts. 

It  has  often  occurred,  about  the  time  of  the  State  and  general  elections,  that  political  agitators  have  stirred  up  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  hostility  to  the  Chinese,  but  formerly  the  hostility  has  usually  subsided  after  the  elections  were  over. 

At  the  present  time  an  intense  excitement  and  bitter  hostility  against  the  Chinese  in  this  land,  and  against  further 
Chinese  emigration,  has  been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  led  on  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  his 
associates  in  office,  and  approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  other  great  men  of  the  State.  These  great  men  gath- 
ered some  20,000  of  the  people  of  this  city  together  on  the  evening  of  April  5,  and  adopted  an  address  and  resolutions 
against  Chinese  emigration.  They  have  since  appointed  three  men  (one  of  whom  we  understand  to  be  the  author  of  the 
address  and  resolutions)  to  carry  that  address  and  those  resolutions  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  present  further  objections, 
if  possible,  against  the  emigration  of  the  Chinese  to  this  country. 

It  is  charged  against  us  that  not  one  virtuous  Chinawoman  has  been  brought  to  this  country,  and  that  here  we  have 
no  wives  nor  children.  The  fact  is,  that  already  a few  hundred  Chinese  families  have  been  brought  here.  These  are  all 
chaste,  pure,  keepers-at-home,  not  known  on  the  public  street.  There  are  also  among  us  a few  hundred,  perhaps  a thousand, 
Chinese  children  born  in  America.  The  reason  why  so  few  of  our  families  are  brought  to  this  country  is  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  custom  and  against  the  inclination  of  virtuous  Chinese  women  to  go  so  far  from  home,  and  because  the  frequent 
outbursts  of  popular  indignation  against  our  people  have  not  encouraged  us  to  bring  our  families  with  us  against  their 
will.  . . . 

It  is  charged  against  us  that  we  have  purchased  no  real  estate.  The  general  tone  of  public  sentiment  has  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  us  to  invest  in  real  estate,  and  yet  our  people  have  purchased  and  now  own  over  $800,000  worth  of 
real  estate  in  San  Francisco  alone. 

It  is  charged  against  us  that  we  eat  rice,  fish,  and  vegetables.  It  is  true  that  our  diet  is  slightly  different  from  the 
people  of  this  honorable  country;  our  tastes  in  these  matters  are  not  exactly  alike,  and  cannot  be  forced.  But  is  that  a sin 
on  our  part  of  sufficient  gravity  to  be  brought  before  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States? 
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It  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  are  no  benefit  to  this  country.  Are  the  railroads  built  by  Chinese  labor  no  benefit  to 
the  country?  Are  the  manufacturing  establishments,  largely  worked  by  Chinese,  no  benefit  to  this  country?  Do  not  the 
results  of  the  daily  toil  of  a hundred  thousand  men  increase  the  riches  of  this  country?  Is  it  no  benefit  to  this  country  that 
the  Chinese  annually  pay  over  $2,000,000  duties  at  the  Custom  house  of  San  Francisco?  Is  not  the  $200,000  annual  poll- 
tax  paid  by  the  Chinese  any  benefit?  And  are  not  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  taxes  on  personal  property,  and  the 
foreign  miners’  tax,  annually  paid  to  the  revenues  of  this  country,  any  benefit?  . . . 

It  is  charged  that  all  Chinese  laboring  men  are  slaves.  This  is  not  true  in  a single  instance.  Chinamen  labor  for 
bread.  They  pursue  all  kinds  of  industries  for  a livelihood.  Is  it  so  then  that  every  man  laboring  for  his  livelihood  is  a slave? 
If  these  men  are  slaves,  then  all  men  laboring  for  wages  are  slaves. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  commerce  brings  no  benefit  to  American  bankers  and  importers.  But  the  fact  is  that 
an  immense  trade  is  carried  on  between  China  and  the  United  States  by  American  merchants,  and  all  the  carrying  business 
of  both  countries,  whether  by  steamers,  sailing  vessels  or  railroads,  is  done  by  Americans.  No  China  ships  are  engaged  in 
the  carrying  traffic  between  the  two  countries.  Is  it  a sin  to  be  charged  against  us  that  the  Chinese  merchants  are  able  to 
conduct  their  mercantile  business  on  their  own  capital?  And  is  not  the  exchange  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the  Chi- 
nese with  the  banks  of  this  city  any  benefit  to  the  banks? 

We  respectfully  ask  a careful  consideration  of  all  the  foregoing  statements.  The  Chinese  are  not  the  only  people, 
nor  do  they  bring  the  only  evils  that  now  afflict  this  country. 


1.  Summarize  the  accusations  leveled  against  Chinese  immigrants  that  are  identified  in  this  document. 

2.  What  defense  is  made  in  this  document  against  the  charges  that  Chinese  immigrants  are 
detrimental  to  American  society  and  business? 
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19-2  Plain  Facts  for  Old  and  Young  (1884) 

J.  H.  Kellogg  insisted  on  a regime  of  physical  and  moral  purity  to  insure  proper  standards  of  health  and 
decorum.  His  concerns  were  shaped  by  anxiety  that  even  good  people  could  fall  prey  to  a vast  array  of 
sins  in  the  anonymity  of  large  cities.  The  worst  sin  against  God  and  nature,  according  to  Kellogg  was 
that  of  "self-abuse."  He  condemned  masturbation  for  both  men  and  women  as  an  activity  of  debased 
human  beings  that  resulted  in  underdeveloped,  dyspeptic,  drooling  and  idiotic  men,  and  accounted  for 
listlessness,  pimples,  and  hysteria  in  women. 

Source:  J.H.  Kellogg,  Plain  Facts  for  Old  and  Young  (Iowa:  I.  F.  Sengner,  1884), 
pp.  419-31;  471-83. 


A CHAPTER  FOR  BOYS 

Boys,  this  chapter  is  for  you.  It  is  written  and  printed  purposely  for  you.  If  you  do  not  read  another  word  in  the  book,  read 
these  few  pages  if  you  are  old  enough  to  do  so.  Read  each  line  carefully  and  thoughtfully.  You  may  not  find  anything  to 
make  you  laugh — possibly  you  may:  but  you  will  be  certain  to  find  something  of  almost  inestimable  value  to  you  in  every 
line. 

Who  are  Boys? — Boys  are  scarce  now-a-days.  In  the  days  of  Methuselah,  male  human  beings  were  still  boys 
when  nearly  a century  old;  twenty-five  years  ago  boys  were  still  such  until  well  out  of  their  “teens”;  now  the  interval 
between  infancy  and  the  age  at  which  the  boy  becomes  a young  man  is  so  brief  that  boyhood  is  almost  a thing  of  the  past. 
The  happy  period  of  care-free,  joyous  innocence  which  formerly  intervened  between  childhood  and  early  manhood  is  now 
almost  unobservable.  Boys  grow  old  too  fast.  They  learn  to  imitate  the  vices  and  the  manners  of  their  seniors  before  they 
reach  their  teens,  and  are  impatient  to  be  counted  as  men,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  their  deficiencies,  their  unfitness  for 
the  important  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  The  consequence  of  this  inordinate  haste  and  impatience  to  be  old,  is  pre- 
mature decay.  Unfortunately  the  general  tendency  of  the  young  members  of  the  rising  generation  is  to  copy  the  vices  of 
their  elders,  rather  than  the  virtues  of  true  manliness.  A strong  evidence  of  this  fact,  if  there  were  no  other,  is  the  unnatu- 
rally old-looking  faces  which  so  many  of  our  boys  present.  At  the  present  time  the  average  boy  of  twelve  knows  more  of 
vice  and  sin  than  the  youth  of  twenty  of  the  past  generation. 

It  is  not  so  much  for  these  human  mushrooms,  which  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  toadstools  which  grow  up 
in  a single  night  and  almost  as  speedily  decay,  that  we  write,  but  for  the  old-fashioned  boys,  the  few  such  there  may  be, 
those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  love  sin,  those  whose  minds  are  still  pure  and  uncontaminated.  Those  who  have  already 
begun  a course  of  vice  and  wickedness  we  have  little  hope  of  reforming;  but  we  are  anxious  to  offer  a few  words  of 
counsel  and  warning  which  may  possibly  help  to  save  as  brands  plucked  from  a blazing  fire,  those  whose  moral  sense  is 
yet  alive,  who  have  quick  and  tender  consciences,  who  aspire  to  be  truly  noble  and  good. 

What  are  Boys  for? — This  question  was  answered  with  exact  truthfulness  by  a little  boy,  who,  when  con- 
temptuously accosted  by  a man  with  the  remark,  “What  are  you  good  for?”  replied,  “Men  are  made  of  such  as  we.” 
Boys  are  the  beginnings  of  men.  They  sustain  the  same  relation  to  men  that  the  buds  do  to  full-blown  flowers.  They  are 
still  more  like  the  small  green  apples  which  first  appear  when  the  blossoms  drop  from  the  branches,  compared  with  the 
ripe,  luscious  fruit  which  in  autumn  bends  the  heavy-laden  boughs  almost  to  breaking.  Often,  like  the  young  apples, 
boys  are  green;  but  this  is  only  natural,  and  should  be  considered  no  disgrace  to  the  boys.  If  they  grow  up  naturally  they 
will  ripen  with  age,  like  the  fruit,  developing  at  each  successive  stage  of  life  additional  attractions  and  excellent  qualities. 

Boys  the  Hope  of  the  World. — A nation’s  most  valuable  property  is  its  boys.  A nation  which  has  poor,  weakly, 
vicious  boys  will  have  still  weaker,  more  vicious  and  untrustworthy  men.  A country  with  noble,  virtuous,  vigorous  boys, 
is  equally  sure  of  having  noble,  pious,  brave,  and  energetic  men.  Whatever  debases,  contaminates,  or  in  any  way  injures 
the  boys  of  a country,  saps  and  undermines  the  very  foundation  of  the  nation’s  strength  and  greatness.  Save  the  boys  from 
vice  and  crime,  give  them  good  training,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  assured. 

Man  the  Masterpiece. — When  a skillful  artist  perfects  a work  of  art,  a painting,  a drawing,  a statue,  or  some  other 
work  requiring  great  talent  and  exceeding  all  his  other  efforts,  it  is  called  his  masterpiece.  So  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
the  masterpiece  of  the  Almighty.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  sagacity  of  dogs,  horses,  elephants  and  other  animals, 
of  their  intelligence  and  ingenious  devices  in  overcoming  obstacles,  avoiding  difficulties,  etc.  Our  admiration  and  wonder 
are  often  excited  by  the  scarcely  less  than  human  wisdom  shown  by  these  lowly  brothers  of  the  human  race.  We  call  them 
noble  animals;  but  they  are  only  noble  brutes,  at  best.  Compared  with  man,  even  in  his  most  humble  form,  as  seen  in  the  wild 
savage  that  hunts  and  devours  his  prey  like  a wild  beast,  a lion  or  a tiger,  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  And  in  his  highest 
development,  man  civilized,  cultivated.  Christianized,  learned,  generous,  pious,  certainly  stands  at  the  head  of  all  created 
things. 
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Boys,  do  you  love  what  is  noble,  what  is  pure,  what  is  grand,  what  is  good?  You  may  each,  if  you  will,  become 
such  yourselves.  Let  us  consider  for  a moment. 

How  a Noble  Character  is  Ruined. — A noble  character  is  formed  by  the  development  of  the  good  qualities  of 
an  individual.  A bad  character  is  formed  by  the  development  of  bad  traits,  or  evil  propensities.  In  other  words,  sin  is  the  cause 
of  the  demoralization  of  character,  the  debasing  of  the  mind,  the  loss  of  nobility  of  which  we  see  so  much  around  us  in  the 
world.  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  some  law.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sins:  those  which  are  transgressions  of  the  moral  law, 
and  those  which  are  transgressions  of  physical  laws.  Both  classes  of  sins  are  followed  by  penalties.  If  a person  violates  the 
laws  of  health,  he  is  just  as  certain  to  suffer  as  though  he  tells  a “falsehood,  steals,  murders,  or  commits  any  other  crime.  Per- 
fect obedience  to  all  of  nature’s  laws,  including  of  course  all  moral  laws,  is  necessary  to  perfect  health  and  perfect  noble- 
ness of  character.  . . . 

Self-Abuse  . — Secret  vice,  masturbation,  and  self-pollution  are  other  names  applied  to  this  same  awful  sin  against 
nature  and  against  God.  We  shall  not  explain  here  the  exact  nature  of  the  sin,  as  very  few  boys  are  so  ignorant  or  so  inno- 
cent as  to  be  unacquainted  with  it.  To  this  sin  and  its  awful  consequences  we  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  may 
read  these  lines. 

A Dreadful  Sin. — The  sin  of  self-pollution  is  one  of  the  vilest,  the  basest,  and  the  most  degrading  that  a human 
being  can  commit.  It  is  worse  than  beastly.  Those  who  commit  it  place  themselves  far  below  the  meanest  brute  that 
breathes.  The  most  loathsome  reptile,  rolling  in  the  slush  and  slime  of  its  stagnant  pool,  would  not  bemean  itself  thus.  It 
is  true  that  monkeys  sometimes  have  the  habit,  but  only  when  they  have  been  taught  it  by  vile  men  or  boys.  A boy  who  is 
thus  guilty  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  an  honest  dog.  Such  a boy  naturally  shuns  the  company  of  those 
who  are  pure  and  innocent.  He  cannot  look  with  assurance  into  his  mother’s  face.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  catch  his  eye, 
even  for  a few  seconds.  He  feels  his  guilt  and  acts  it  out,  thus  making  it  known  to  every  one.  Let  such  a boy  think  how  he 
must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty.  Let  him  only  think  of  the  angels,  pure,  innocent,  and  holy,  who  are  eye-witnesses 
of  his  shameful  practices.  Is  not  the  thought  appalling?  Would  he  dare  commit  such  a sin  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  his 
mother,  or  his  sisters?  No,  indeed.  How,  then,  will  he  dare  to  defile  himself  in  the  presence  of  Him  from  whose  all-seeing 
eye  nothing  is  hid? 

The  Bible  utters  the  most  solemn  warnings  against  sexual  sins.  The  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were 
destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone  for  such  transgressions.  Onan  was  struck  dead  in  the  act  of  committing  a vileness  of  this  sort. 
For  similar  vices  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands  given  to  the  Hebrews.  For  a single  vio- 
lation of  the  seventh  commandment,  one  of  the  most  notable  Bible  characters,  David,  suffered  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Those 
who  imagine  that  this  sin  is  not  a transgression  of  the  seventh  commandment  may  be  assured  that  this  most  heinous,  revolting, 
and  unnatural  vice  is  in  every  respect  more  pernicious,  more  debasing,  and  more  immoral  than  what  is  generally  considered 
as  violation  of  the  commandment  which  says,  “Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,”  and  is  itself  a most  flagrant  violation  of  the 
same  commandment. 

Those  who  imagine  that  they  “have  a right  to  do  as  they  please  with  themselves,”  so  long  as  no  one  else  is  imme- 
diately affected,  must  learn  that  we  are  not  our  own  masters;  we  belong  to  our  Creator,  and  are  accountable  to  God  not  only 
for  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  our  fellow-men,  but  for  how  we  treat  ourselves,  for  the  manner  in  which  we  use  the 
bodies  which  he  has  given  us.  The  man  who  commits  suicide,  who  takes  his  own  life,  is  a murderer  as  much  as  he  who  kills 
a fellow-man.  So,  also,  he  who  pollutes  himself  in  the  manner  we  are  considering,  violates  the  seventh  commandment, 
although  the  crime  is  in  both  cases  committed  against  himself.  Think  of  this,  ye  youth  who  defile  yourselves  in  secret  and 
seek  to  escape  the  punishment  of  sin.  In  Heaven  a faithful  record  of  your  vile  commandment-breaking  is  kept,  and  you  must 
meet  it  by-and-by.  You  are  fixing  your  fate  for  eternity;  and  each  daily  act  in  some  degree  determines  what  it  shall  be.  Are 
you  a victim  of  this  fascinating  vice,  stop,  repent,  reform  before  you  are  forever  ruined,  a mental,  moral,  and  physical 
wreck. 

A CHAPTER  FOR  GIRLS 

We  have  written  this  chapter  especially  for  girls,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  many  will  read  it  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
be  benefited  by  so  doing.  The  subject  of  which  we  have  to  write  is  a delicate  one,  and  one  which,  we  regret  exceedingly, 
needs  to  be  written  about.  But  our  experience  as  a physician  has  proven  to  us  again  and  again  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  something  be  said,  that  words  of  warning  should  be  addressed  particularly  to  the  girls  and  maidens  just 
emerging  into  womanhood,  on  a subject  which  vitally  concerns  not  only  their  own  future  health  and  happiness,  but  the 
prosperity  and  destiny  of  the  race.  Probably  no  one  can  be  better  fitted  to  speak  on  this  subject  than  the  physician.  A 
physician  who  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  health  and  the  causes  of  ill-health  of  ladies,  and  who  has  had  opportu- 
nities for  observing  the  baneful  influence  exerted  upon  the  bodies  and  minds  of  girls  and  young  women  by  the  evil  prac- 
tices of  which  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  speak,  can  better  appreciate  than  can  others  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  is 
better  prepared  to  speak  upon  the  subject  understandingly  and  authoritatively.  Gladly  would  we  shun  the  task  which  has 
been  pressed  upon  us,  but  which  we  have  long  avoided,  were  it  not  for  the  sense  of  the  urgent  need  of  its  performance 
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of  which  our  professional  experience  has  thoroughly  convinced  us.  We  cannot  keep  our  lips  closed  when  our  eyes  are 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the  fairest  and  best  of  our  girls  and  maidens  are  being  beguiled  into  everlasting 
ruin  by  a soul-destroying  vice  which  works  unseen,  and  often  so  insidiously  that  its  results  are  unperceived  until  the 
work  of  ruin  is  complete. 

The  nature  of  our  subject  necessitates  that  we  should  speak  plainly,  though  delicately,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
make  our  language  comprehensible  by  any  one  old  enough  to  be  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  this  chapter.  We  desire  that  all 
who  read  these  pages  may  receive  lasting  benefit  by  so  doing.  The  subject  is  one  upon  which  every  girl  ought  to  be 
informed,  and  to  which  she  should  give  serious  attention,  at  least  sufficiently  long  to  become  intelligent  concerning  the  evils 
and  dangers  to  which  girls  are  exposed  from  this  source. 

Girlhood. — Nothing  is  so  suggestive  of  innocence  and  purity  as  the  simple  beauty  of  girlhood  when  seen  in  its 
natural  freshness,  though  too  seldom,  now-a-days,  is  it  possible  to  find  in  our  young  girls  the  natural  grace  and  healthy 
beauty  which  were  common  among  the  little  maidens  of  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  The  ruddy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  and 
red  lips  which  are  indicative  of  a high  degree  of  healthy  vigor  are  not  so  often  seen  to-day  among  the  small  girls  in  our 
public  schools  and  passing  to  and  fro  upon  the  streets.  The  pale  cheeks,  languid  eyes,  and  almost  colorless  lips  which  we 
more  often  see,  indicate  weakly  constitutions  and  delicate  health,  and  prophesy  a short  and  suffering  life  to  many.  Various 
causes  are  at  work  to  produce  this  unfortunate  decline;  and  while  we  hope  that  in  the  larger  share  of  cases,  bad  diet, 
improper  clothing,  confinement  in  poorly  ventilated  rooms  with  too  little  exercise,  and  similar  causes,  are  the  active  agents, 
we  are  obliged  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  in  far  too  many  cases  another  cause,  the  very  mention  of  which  makes  us 
blush  with  shame  that  its  existence  should  be  possible.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  again  presently. 

Real  girls  are  like  the  just  opening  buds  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  full-blossomed  rose 
scarcely  exceed  the  delicate  loveliness  of  the  swelling  bud  which  shows  between  the  sections  of  its  bursting  calyx  the  crimson 
petals  tightly  folded  beneath.  So  the  true  girl  possesses  in  her  sphere  as  high  a degree  of  attractive  beauty  as  she  can  hope  to 
attain  in  after-years,  though  of  a different  character.  But  genuine  girls  are  scarce.  Really  natural  little  girls  are  almost  as  scarce 
as  real  boys.  Too  many  girls  begin  at  a very  early  age  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  pride  and  vanity  manifested  by  older  girls  and 
young  ladies.  It  is  by  many  supposed  that  to  be  ladylike  should  be  the  height  of  the  ambition  of  girls  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  taught  respecting  propriety  of  behavior,  which  is  understood  to  mean  that  they  must  appear  as  unnatural  as 
possible  in  attempting  to  act  like  grown-up  ladies.  Many  mothers  who  wish  their  daughters  to  be  models  of  perfection,  but 
whose  ideas  of  perfect  deportment  are  exceedingly  superficial  in  character,  dress  up  their  little  daughters  in  fine  clothing,  beau- 
tiful to  look  at,  but  very  far  from  what  is  required  for  health  and  comfort,  and  then  continually  admonish  the  little  ones  that 
they  must  keep  very  quiet  and  “act  like  little  ladies.”  Such  a course  is  a most  pernicious  one.  It  fosters  pride  and  vanity,  and 
inculcates  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be  ladylike, — to  be  a true  lady,  to  be  true  to  nature  as  a girl.  Such  artificial 
training  is  damaging  alike  to  mind  and  body;  and  it  induces  a condition  of  mind  and  of  the  physical  system  which  is  very  con- 
ducive to  the  encouragement  of  dangerous  tendencies. 

How  to  Develop  Beauty  and  Loveliness. — All  little  girls  want  to  be  beautiful.  Girls  in  general  care  much  more 
for  their  appearance  than  do  boys.  They  have  finer  tastes,  and  greater  love  for  whatever  is  lovely  and  beautiful.  It  is  a nat- 
ural desire,  and  should  be  encouraged.  A pure,  innocent,  beautiful  little  girl  is  the  most  lovely  of  all  God’s  creatures.  All 
are  not  equally  beautiful,  however,  and  cannot  be;  but  all  may  be  beautiful  to  a degree  that  will  render  them  attractive.  Let 
all  little  girls  who  want  to  be  pretty,  handsome,  or  good  looking,  give  attention  and  we  will  tell  them  how.  Those  who  are 
homely  should  listen  especially,  for  all  may  become  good-looking,  though  all  cannot  become  remarkably  beautiful.  First 
of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the  girl  who  wishes  to  be  handsome,  to  be  admired,  should  be  good.  She  must  learn  to  love  what 
is  right  and  true.  She  must  be  pure  in  mind  and  act.  She  must  be  simple  in  her  manners,  modest  in  her  deportment,  and  kind 
in  her  ways. 

Second  in  importance,  though  scarcely  so,  is  the  necessity  of  health.  No  girl  can  long  be  beautiful  without  health; 
and  no  girl  who  enjoys  perfect  health  can  be  really  ugly  in  appearance.  A healthy  countenance  is  always  attractive.  Disease 
wastes  the  rounded  features,  bleaches  out  the  roses  from  the  cheeks  and  the  vermilion  from  the  lips.  It  destroys  the  luster 
of  the  eye  and  the  elasticity  of  the  step.  Health  is  essential  to  beauty.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  goodness  as  a state  of  moral 
health,  then  health  is  the  one  great  requisite  of  beauty. 

Health  is  obtained  and  preserved  by  the  observance  of  those  natural  laws  which  the  Creator  has  appointed  for  the 
government  of  our  bodies.  The  structure  of  these  bodies  we  may  do  well  to  study  for  a few  moments. 

The  Human  Form  Devine. — Go  with  us  to  one  of  the  large  cities,  and  we  will  show  you  one  of  the  most  mar- 
velous pieces  of  mechanism  ever  invented,  a triumph  of  ingenuity,  skill,  and  patient  persevering  labor  for  many  years.  This 
wonderful  device  is  a clock  which  will  run  more  than  one  hundred  years.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  indicates  not  only  the 
time  of  day,  the  day  of  the  month  and  year,  itself  making  all  the  necessary  changes  for  leap  year,  but  shows  the  motions 
of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  together  with  the  movements  and  positions  of  all  the  other  planets,  and  many  other  marvelous 
things.  When  it  strikes  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  groups  of  figures  go  through  a variety  of  curious  movements  most  closely 
resembling  the  appearance  and  actions  of  human  beings. 
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The  maker  of  this  remarkable  clock  well  deserves  the  almost  endless  praise  which  he  receives  for  his  skill  and 
patience,  for  his  work  is  certainly  wonderful;  but  the  great  clock,  with  its  curious  and  complicated  mechanism,  is  a coarse 
and  bungling  affair  when  compared  with  the  human  body.  The  clock  doubtless  contains  thousands  of  delicate  wheels  and 
springs,  and  is  constructed  with  all  the  skill  imaginable;  and  yet  the  structure  of  the  human  body  is  infinitely  more  delicate. 
The  clock  has  no  intelligence;  but  a human  being  can  hear,  see,  feel,  taste,  touch,  and  think.  The  clock  does  only  what  its 
maker  designed  to  have  it  do,  and  can  do  nothing  else.  The  human  machine  is  a living  mechanism;  it  can  control  its  own 
movements,  can  do  as  it  will,  within  certain  limits.  What  is  very  curious  indeed,  the  human  machine  has  the  power  to  mend 
itself,  so  that  when  it  needs  repairs  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  it  to  a shop  for  the  purpose,  but  all  that  is  required  is  to  give 
nature  an  opportunity  and  the  system  repairs  itself. 

A Wonderful  Process. — We  have  not  space  to  describe  all  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  this  human  machine,  but 
must  notice  particularly  one  of  its  most  curious  features,  a provision  by  which  other  human  beings,  living  machines  like 
itself,  are  produced.  All  living  creatures  possess  this  power.  A single  potato  placed  in  the  ground  becomes  a dozen  or 
more,  by  a process  of  multiplying.  A little  seed  planted  in  the  earth  grows  up  to  be  a plant,  produces  flowers,  and  from  the 
flowers  come  other  seeds,  not  one,  but  often  a great  many,  sometimes  hundreds  from  a single  seed.  Insects,  fishes,  birds, and 
all  other  animals,  thus  multiply.  So  do  human  beings,  and  in  a similar  manner.  The  organs  by  which  this  most  marvelous 
process  is  carried  on  in  plants  and  animals,  including  also  human  beings,  are  called  sexual  organs.  Flowers  are  the  sexual 
organs  of  plants.  And  flowers  are  always  the  most  fragrant  and  the  most  beautiful  when  they  are  engaged  in  this  wonderful 
and  curious  work. 

Human  Buds. — A curious  animal  which  lives  near  the  seashore,  in  shallow  water,  attached  to  a rock  like  a water 
plant,  puts  out  little  buds  which  grow  awhile  and  then  drop  off,  and  after  a time  become  large  individuals  like  the  parent, 
each  in  turn  producing  buds  like  the  one  from  which  it  grew.  Human  beings  are  formed  by  a similar  process.  Human  buds 
are  formed  by  an  organ  for  the  purpose  possessed  only  by  the  female  sex,  and  these,  under  proper  circumstances,  develop 
into  infant  human  beings.  The  process,  though  so  simply  stated,  is  a marvelously  complicated  one,  which  cannot  be  full 
explained  here;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  wisdom  fully  to  explain. 

The  production  of  these  human  buds  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  sacred  duties  of  woman.  It  is  through  this 
means  that  she  becomes  a mother,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  noblest  functions  of  womanhood.  It  is  the  motherly 
instinct  that  causes  little  girls  to  show  such  fondness  for  dolls,  a perfectly  natural  feeling  which  may  be  encouraged  to  a 
moderate  degree  without  injury. 

How  Beauty  is  Marred. — As  already  remarked,  mental,  moral  and  physical  health  are  the  requisites  for  true 
beauty,  and  to  secure  these,  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  health  is  required.  The  most  beautiful  face  is  soon  marred  when 
disease  begins  its  ravages  in  the  body.  The  most  beautiful  character  is  as  speedily  spoiled  by  the  touch  of  moral  disease, 
or  sin.  The  face  is  a mirror  of  the  mind,  the  character;  and  a mind  full  of  evil,  impure  thoughts  is  certain  to  show  itself  in 
the  face  in  spite  of  rosy  cheeks  and  dimples,  ruby  lips  and  bewitching  smiles.  The  character  is  written  on  the  face  as 
plainly  as  the  face  may  be  pictured  by  an  artist  on  canvas. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  girl  who  disregards  the  laws  of  health,  who  eats  bad  food,  eats  at  all  hours  or  at  unsea- 
sonable hours,  sits  up  late  at  night,  attends  fashionable  parties  and  indulges  in  the  usual  means  of  dissipation  there  afforded, 
dancing,  wine,  rich  suppers,  etc.,  who  carefully  follows  the  fashions  in  her  dress,  lacing  her  waist  to  attain  the  fashionable 
degree  of  slenderness,  wearing  thin,  narrow-toed  gaiters  with  French  heels,  and  insufficiently  clothing  the  limbs  in  cold 
weather,  and  who  in  like  manner  neglects  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  health  in  other  important  particulars,  may  be 
certain  that  sooner  or  later,  certainly  at  no  distant  day,  she  will  become  as  unattractive  and  homely  as  she  can  wish  not  to 
be.  Girls  and  young  ladies  who  eat  largely  of  fat  meat,  rich  cakes  and  pies,  confectionery,  iced  creams,  and  other  dietetic 
abominations,  cannot  avoid  becoming  sallow  and  hollow-eyed.  The  cheeks  may  be  ever  so  plump  and  rosy,  they  will  cer- 
tainly lose  their  freshness  and  become  hollow  and  thin.  Chalk  and  rouge  will  not  hide  the  defect,  for  everybody  will  dis- 
cover the  fraud,  and  will  of  course  know  the  reason  why  it  is  practiced. 

A Beauty-Destroying  Vice. — But  by  far  the  worst  enemy  of  beauty  and  health  of  body,  mind,  and  soul,  we  have 
not  yet  mentioned.  It  is  a sin  concerning  which  we  would  gladly  keep  silence;  but  we  cannot  see  so  many  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful and  promising  girls  and  young  ladies  annually  being  ruined,  often  for  this  world  and  the  next  alike,  without  uttering 
the  word  of  warning  needed. 

As  before  remarked,  the  function  of  maternity,  which  is  the  object  of  the  sexual  system  in  woman,  when  rightly 
exercised  is  the  most  sacred  and  elevated  office  which  a woman  can  perform  for  the  world.  The  woman  who  is  a true 
mother  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  for  the  race  more  than  all  other  human  agencies  combined.  The  mother’s  influence  is 
the  controlling  influence  in  the  world.  The  mother  molds  the  character  of  her  children.  She  can  make  of  their  plastic  minds 
almost  what  she  will  if  she  is  herself  prepared  for  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  misuse  or  abuse  of  the  sexual  organism  is 
visited  in  girls  and  woman,  as  in  boys  and  men,  with  the  most  fearful  penalties.  Nothing  will  sooner  deprive  a girl  or  young 
lady  of  the  maidenly  grace  and  freshness  with  which  nature  blesses  woman  in  her  early  years  than  secret  vice.  We  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  making  ourself  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  beings  designed  by  nature  to  be  pure  and  innocent,  in  all 
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respects  free  from  impurity  of  any  sort,  to  become  so  depraved  by  sin  as  to  be  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  so  vile  and 
filthy  a practice.  Yet  the  frequency  with  which  cases  have  come  under  our  observation  which  clearly  indicate  the  alarming 
prevalence  of  the  practice,  even  among  girls  and  young  women  who  would  naturally  be  least  suspected,  compels  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact.  The  testimony  of  many  eminent  physicians  whose  opportunities  for  observation  have  been  very  extensive 
shows  that  the  evil  is  enormously  greater  than  people  generally  are  aware.  Instructors  of  the  youth,  of  large  experience, 
assert  the  same.  Nor  is  the  evil  greater  in  America  than  in  some  other  countries.  One  writer  declares  that  the  vice  is  almost 
universal  among  the  girls  of  Russia,  which  may  be  due  to  the  low  condition  in  which  the  women  of  that  country  are  kept. 

Terrible  Effects  of  Secret  Vice  . — The  awful  effects  of  this  sin  against  God  and  nature,  this  soul-and-body- 
destroying  vice,  become  speedily  visible  in  those  who  are  guilty  of  it.  The  experienced  eye  needs  no  confession  on  the  part 
of  the  victim  to  read  the  whole  story  of  sinful  indulgence  and  consequent  disease.  The  vice  stamps  its  insignia  upon  the 
countenance;  it  shows  itself  in  the  walk,  in  the  changed  disposition  and  the  loss  of  healthy  vigor.  It  is  not  only  impossible 
for  a victim  of  this  sinful  practice  to  hide  from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  the  vileness  perpetrated  in  secret,  but  it  is  also 
useless  to  attempt  to  hide  from  human  eyes  the  awful  truth. 

Headache,  side-ache,  back-ache,  pains  in  the  chest,  and  wandering  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body, — these  are 
but  a few  of  the  painful  ailments  from  which  girls  who  are  guilty  of  this  sin  suffer.  Many  of  the  tender  spines  which  cause 
great  solicitude  on  the  part  of  parents  and  physicians,  who  fear  that  disease  of  the  spine  is  threatening  the  life  of  a beloved 
daughter,  not  infrequently  originate  in  this  way.  Much  of  the  hysteria  which  renders  wretched  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
young  ladies  and  the  fond  friends  who  are  obliged  to  care  for  and  attend  them,  arises  from  sexual  transgression  of  the  kind 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  blanched  cheeks,  hollow,  expressionless  eyes,  and  rough,  pimply  skins  of  many  school-girls 
are  due  to  this  cause  alone.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  intimate  that  every  girl  who  has  pimples  upon  her  face  is  guilty  of 
secret  vice;  but  this  sin  is  undoubtedly  a very  frequent  cause  of  the  unpleasant  eruption  which  so  often  appears  upon  the 
foreheads  of  both  sexes.  It  would  be  very  unjust,  however,  to  charge  a person  with  the  sin  unless  some  further  evidence  than 
that  of  an  eruption  on  the  face  was  afforded. 

The  inability  to  study,  to  apply  themselves  in  any  way  except  when  stimulated  by  something  of  a very  exciting 
character,  which  many  girls  exhibit,  is  in  a large  proportion  of  cases  due  to  the  practice  of  which  we  are  writing.  Often 
enough  the  effects  which  are  attributed  to  overstudy  are  properly  due  to  this  debasing  habit.  We  have  little  faith  in  the  great 
outcry  made  in  certain  quarters  about  the  damaging  effects  of  study  upon  the  health  of  young  ladies.  A far  less  worthy  cause 
is  in  many  cases  the  true  one,  to  which  is  attributable  the  decline  in  health  at  a critical  period  when  all  the  vital  forces  of 
the  system  are  necessarily  called  into  action  to  introduce  the  activity  of  a new  function. 

Hundreds  of  girls  break  down  in  health  just  as  they  are  entering  womanhood.  At  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  the  change  naturally  occurs  which  transforms  the  girl  into  a woman  by  the  development  of  functions  previously  latent. 
This  critical  period  is  one  through  which  every  girl  in  health  ought  to  pass  with  scarcely  any  noticeable  disturbance;  and 
if  during  the  previous  years  of  life  the  laws  of  health  were  observed,  there  would  seldom  be  any  unusual  degree  of  suffering 
at  this  time.  Those  who  have  before  this  period  been  addicted  to  the  vile  habit  of  which  we  are  writing,  will  almost  invari- 
ably show  at  this  time  evidences  of  the  injury  which  has  been  wrought.  The  unnatural  excitement  of  the  organs  before  the 
period  of  puberty,  lays  the  foundation  for  life-long  disease.  When  that  critical  epoch  arrives,  the  organs  are  found  in  a state 
of  congestion  often  bordering  on  inflammation.  The  increased  congestion  which  naturally  occurs  at  this  time  in  many 
cases  is  sufficient  to  excite  most  serious  disease.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  a great  many  of  the  special  diseases  which  are 
the  bane  and  shame  of  the  sex.  Displacements  of  various  sorts,  congestions,  neuralgia  of  the  ovaries,  leucorrhoea,  or 
whites,  and  a great  variety  of  kindred  maladies,  are  certain  to  make  their  appearance  at  this  period  or  soon  after  in  those 
who  have  previously  been  guilty  of  self-abuse.  If  the  evil  influences  already  at  work  are  augmented  by  tight  lacing, 
improper  dressing  of  the  extremities,  hanging  heavy  skirts  upon  the  hips,  and  fashionable  dissipation  generally,  the  worst 
results  are  sure  to  follow,  and  the  individual  is  certain  to  be  a subject  for  the  doctors  for  a good  portion  of  her  life. 

A talented  writer  some  time  since  contributed  to  a popular  magazine  an  article  entitled,  “The  Little  Health  of 
Women,”  which  contained  many  excellent  hints  respecting  the  influences  at  work  to  undermine  the  health  and  destroy  the 
constitutions  of  American  women;  but  he  did  not  even  hint  at  this  potent  cause,  which,  we  firmly  believe,  is  responsible 
for  a far  greater  share  of  the  local  disease  and  general  poor  health  of  girls,  young  women,  and  married  ladies,  than  has  been 
generally  recognized.  These  are  startling  facts,  but  we  are  prepared  to  substantiate  them. 


1.  Why  was  Kellogg  obsessed  with  the  "secret  vice"? 

2.  Does  he  imply  that  passion  and  eroticism  are  suddenly  incompatible  with  the  demands  of  modern 
industrial  culture? 

3.  How  would  Kellogg  define  the  role  and  destiny  of  women?  Of  men? 
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19-3  Anglo-Saxon  Culture  Under  Siege  (1885) 

Josiah  Strong  believed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  destined,  if  not  duty-bound,  to  shape  the  future  of 
the  world.  However,  while  clearly  superior,  Anglo-Saxon  culture  was  besieged  by  threats  on  all  sides. 
Perils  such  as  immigration,  Romanism,  Mormonism,  intemperance,  socialism,  wealth  and  the  city  all 
combined  to  undermine  native  white  protestant  American  virtues.  Strong's  book,  Our  Country,  was 
intended  to  place  all  Anglo-Saxons,  the  guardians  of  the  culture,  on  alert. 

Source:  Josiah  Strong,  Our  Country  (New  York:  Taylor  and  Baker  for  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  1885),  pp.  40-46. 


Consider  briefly  the  moral  and  political  influence  of  immigration.  1.  Influence  on  morals.  Let  me  hasten  to  recognize  the 
high  worth  of  many  of  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  not  a few  of  whom  are  eminent  in  the  pulpit  and  in  all  the  learned 
professions.  Many  come  to  us  in  full  sympathy  with  our  free  institutions,  and  desiring  to  aid  us  in  promoting  a Christian 
civilization.  But  no  one  knows  better  than  these  same  intelligent  and  Christian  foreigners  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
mass  of  immigrants.  The  typical  immigrant  is  a European  peasant,  whose  horizon  has  been  narrow,  or  false,  and  whose 
ideas  of  life  are  low.  Not  a few  belong  to  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes.  “From  a late  report  of  the  Howard  Society  of 
London,  it  appears  that  ‘seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  Irish  discharged  convicts  have  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States.’”1  Moreover,  immigration  is  demoralizing.  No  man  is  held  upright  simply  by  the  strength  of  his  own  roots;  his 
branches  interlock  with  those  of  other  men,  and  thus  society  is  formed,  with  all  its  laws  and  customs  and  force  of  public 
opinion.  Few  men  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  they  are  indebted  to  their  surroundings  for  the  strength  with  which 
they  resist,  or  do,  or  suffer.  All  this  strength  the  emigrant  leaves  behind  him.  He  is  isolated  in  a strange  land,  perhaps 
doubly  so  by  reason  of  a strange  speech.  He  is  transplanted  from  a forest  to  an  open  prairie,  where,  before  he  is  rooted, 
he  is  smitten  with  the  blasts  of  temptation. 

We  have  a good  deal  of  piety  in  our  churches  that  will  not  bear  transportation.  It  cannot  endure  even  the  slight 
change  of  climate  involved  in  spending  a few  summer  weeks  at  a watering  place,  and  is  commonly  left  at  home.  American 
travelers  in  Europe  often  grant  themselves  license,  on  which,  if  at  home,  they  would  frown.  Very  many  church-members, 
when  they  go  west,  seem  to  think  they  have  left  their  Christian  obligations  with  their  church-membership  in  the  East.  And 
a considerable  element  of  our  American-born  population  are  apparently  under  the  impression  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  not  binding  west  of  the  Missouri.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  those  who  come  from  other  lands,  whose  old  associations  are 
all  broken  and  whose  reputations  are  left  behind,  should  sink  to  a lower  moral  level?  Across  the  sea  they  suffered  many 
restraints  which  are  here  removed.  Better  wages  afford  larger  means  of  self-indulgence;  often  the  back  is  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  prosperity,  and  liberty  too  often  lapses  into  license.  Our  population  of  foreign  extraction  is  sadly  conspicuous  in  our 
criminal  records.  This  element  constituted  in  1870  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  New  England,  and  furnished  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  crime.  That  is,  it  was  twelve  times  as  much  disposed  to  crime  as  the  native  stock.  The  hoodlums 
and  roughs  of  our  cities  are,  most  of  them,  American-born  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  680  discharged  convicts  who 
applied  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  for  aid,  during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1882,  442  were  born  in  the 
United  States,  against  238  foreign-born;  while  only  144  reported  native  parentage  against  536  who  reported  foreign 
parentage. 

The  Rhode  Island  Work-house  and  House  of  Correction  had  received,  to  December  31st,  1882,  6,202  persons 
on  commitment.  Of  this  number,  fifty-two  per  cent  were  native-born  and  seventy-six  per  cent  were  born  of  foreign 
parentage.2  While  in  1880  the  foreign-born  were  only  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  they  furnish  nineteen  per- 
cent of  the  convicts  in  our  penitentiaries,  and  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  work-houses  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion. And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  native-born  prisoners  were  of  foreign  parentage. 

Moreover,  immigration  not  only  furnishes  the  greater  portion  of  our  criminals,  it  is  also  seriously  affecting  the 
morals  of  the  native  population.  It  is  disease  and  not  health  which  is  contagious.  Most  foreigners  bring  with  them  conti- 
nental ideas  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  result  is  sadly  manifest  in  all  our  cities,  where  it  is  being  transformed  from  a holy  day 
into  a holiday.  But  by  far  the  most  effective  instrumentality  for  debauching  popular  morals  is  the  liquor  traffic,  and  this  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  foreigners.  In  1880,  of  the  “Traders  and  dealers  in  liquors  and  wines,”3  (I  suppose  this  means  whole- 
sale dealers)  sixty-three  per  cent  were  foreign-born,  and  of  the  brewers  and  maltsters  seventy-five  per  cent,  while  a large 
proportion  of  the  remainder  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  saloon-keepers  about  sixty  per  cent  were  foreign-born,  while 
many  of  the  remaining  forty  percent  of  these  corrupters  of  youth,  these  western  Arabs,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man, 
were  of  foreign  extraction. 

2.  We  can  only  glance  at  the  political  aspects  of  immigration.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  immigration  which 
has  fed  fat  the  liquor  power;  and  there  is  a liquor  vote.  Immigration  furnishes  most  of  the  victims  of  Mormonism;  and  there 
is  a Mormon  vote.  Immigration  is  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  church;  and  there  is  a Catholic  vote.  Immigration  is  the 
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mother  and  nurse  of  American  socialism;  and  there  is  to  be  a socialist  vote.  Immigration  tends  strongly  to  the  cities,  and 
gives  to  them  their  political  complexion.  And  there  is  no  more  serious  menace  to  our  civilization  than  our  rabble -ruled 
cities.  These  several  perils,  all  of  which  are  enhanced  by  immigration,  will  be  considered  in  succeeding  chapters. 

Many  American  citizens  are  not  Americanized.  It  is  as  unfortunate  as  it  is  natural,  that  foreigners  in  this  country 
should  cherish  their  own  language  and  peculiar  customs,  and  carry  their  nationality,  as  a distinct  factor,  into  our  politics. 
Immigration  has  created  the  “German  vote”  and  the  “Irish  vote,”  for  which  politicians  bid,  and  which  have  already  been 
decisive  of  state  elections,  and  might  easily  determine  national.  A mass  of  men  but  little  acquainted  with  our  institutions, 
who  will  act  in  concert  and  who  are  controlled  largely  by  their  appetites  and  prejudices,  constitute  a very  paradise  for  dem- 
agogues. 

We  have  seen  that  immigration  is  detrimental  to  popular  morals.  It  has  a like  influence  upon  popular  intelligence, 
for  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  foreign-born  population  is  thirty-eight  per  cent  greater  than  among  the  native- 
born  whites.  Thus  immigration  complicates  our  moral  and  political  problems  by  swelling  our  dangerous  classes.  And  as 
immigration  is  to  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  we  may  infer  that  the  dangerous  classes  are  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  hitherto.4  It  goes  without  saying,  that  there  is  a dead-line  of  ignorance  and  vice  in  every  republic,  and 
when  it  is  touched  by  the  average  citizen,  free  institutions  perish;  for  intelligence  and  virtue  are  as  essential  to  the  life  of 
a republic  as  are  brain  and  heart  to  the  life  of  a man. 

A severe  strain  upon  a bridge  may  be  borne  with  safety  if  evenly  distributed,  which,  if  concentrated,  would  ruin 
the  whole  structure.  There  is  among  our  population  of  alien  birth  an  unhappy  tendency  toward  aggregation,  which  con- 
centrates the  strain  upon  portions  of  our  social  and  political  fabric.  Certain  quarters  of  many  of  the  cities  are,  in  lan- 
guage, customs  and  costumes,  essentially  foreign.  Many  colonies  have  bought  up  lands  and  so  set  themselves  apart 
from  Americanizing  influences.  In  1845,  New  Glarus,  in  southern  Wisconsin,  was  settled  by  a colony  of  108  persons 
from  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  1880  they  numbered  1,060  souls;  and  “No  Yankee  lives  within  a ring  of  six 
miles  round  the  first  built  dug-out.”  This  Helvetian  settlement,  founded  three  years  before  Wisconsin  became  a state,  has 
preserved  its  race,  its  language,  its  worship,  and  its  customs  in  their  integrity.  Similar  colonies  are  now  being  planted 
in  the  West.  In  some  cases  100,000  or  200,000  acres  in  one  block,  have  been  purchased  by  foreigners  of  one  nationality 
and  religion;  thus  building  up  states  within  a state,  having  different  languages,  different  antecedents,  different  religions, 
different  ideas  and  habits,  preparing  mutual  jealousies,  and  perpetuating  race  antipathies.  If  our  noble  domain  were  ten- 
fold larger  than  it  is,  it  would  still  be  too  small  to  embrace  with  safety  to  our  national  future,  little  Germanies  here,  little 
Scandinavias  there,  and  little  Irelands  yonder.  A strong  centralized  government,  like  that  of  Rome  under  the  Caesars,  can 
control  heterogenous  populations,  but  local  self-government  implies  close  relations  between  man  and  man,  a measure 
of  sympathy,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  community  of  ideas.  Our  safety  demands  the  assimilation  of  these  strange  popu- 
lations, and  the  process  of  assimilation  will  become  slower  and  more  difficult  as  the  proportion  of  foreigners  increases. 

When  we  consider  the  influence  of  immigration,  it  is  by  no  means  reassuring  to  reflect  that  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  it  is  pouring  into  the  formative  West.  We  have  seen  that  in  1900  our  foreign  population,  with  their  children  of  the  first 
generation,  will  probably  number  not  less  than  43,000,000.  If  the  movement  westward  continues,  as  it  probably  will,  until 
the  free  farming  lands  are  all  taken,  25,000,000  of  that  foreign  element  will  be  west  of  the  Mississippi.  And  this  will  be 
two-thirds  of  all  the  population  of  the  West,  even  if  that  population  should  increase  350  per  cent  between  1880  and  1900. 
Already  is  the  proportion  of  foreigners  in  the  territories  from  two  to  three  times  greater  than  in  the  states  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. We  may  well  ask — and  with  special  reference  to  the  West — whether  this  in-sweeping  immigration  is  to  foreignize 
us,  or  we  are  to  Americanize  it.  Mr.Beecher  hopefully  says,  when  the  lion  eats  an  ox  the  ox  becomes  lion,  not  the  lion  ox. 
The  illustration  would  be  very  neat  if  it  only  illustrated.  The  lion  happily  has  an  instinct  controlled  by  an  unfailing  law 
which  determines  what,  and  when,  and  how  much  he  shall  eat.  If  that  instinct  should  fail,  and  he  should  some  day  eat  a 
badly  diseased  ox,  or  should  very  much  over-eat,  we  might  have  on  our  hands  a very  sick  lion.  I can  even  conceive  that 
under  such  conditions  the  ignoble  ox  might  slay  the  king  of  beasts.  Foreigners  are  not  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
answer  to  any  appetite  of  ours,  controlled  by  an  unfailing  moral  or  political  instinct.  They  naturally  consult  their  own 
interests  in  coming,  not  ours.  The  lion,  without  being  consulted  as  to  time,  quantity  or  quality,  is  having  the  food  thrust 
down  his  throat,  and  his  only  alternative  is,  digest  or  die. 


1.  How  does  Strong  argue  that  immigration  [as  a process]  would  undermine  the  American  character? 

2.  What  evidence  supports  Strong's  claims  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  immigration  to  America? 
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19-4  How  the  Other  Half  Lives  (1890) 

In  the  arresting  expose  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  Jacob  Riis  served  up  disturbing  images  in  prose  and 
photographs  of  the  lives  of  America's  most  destitute  and  vulnerable.  The  world  Riis  laid  bare  seemed 
incongruous  with  the  veneer  of  American  prosperity  and  advancement.  The  poor,  as  Riis  understood  them, 
were  the  hapless  victims  of  the  capitalistic  avarice,  which  ironically  also  fueled  the  engines  of  American 
economic  growth  and  expansion. 

Source:  Jacob  Riis,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives  (New  York:  Penguin,  1890),  pp.  135-140. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

The  problem  of  the  children  becomes,  in  these  swarms,  to  the  last  degree  perplexing.  Their  very  number  makes  one  stand 
aghast.  I have  already  given  instances  of  the  packing  of  the  child  population  in  East  Side  tenements.  They  might  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  until  the  array  would  be  enough  to  startle  any  community.  For,  be  it  remembered,  these  children  with 
the  training  they  receive — or  do  not  receive — with  the  instincts  they  inherit  and  absorb  in  their  growing  up,  are  to  be  our 
future  rulers,  if  our  theory  of  government  is  worth  anything.  More  than  a working  majority  of  our  voters  now  register  from 
the  tenements.  I counted  the  other  day  the  little  ones,  up  to  ten  years  or  so,  in  a Bayard  Street  tenement  that  for  a yard  has 
a triangular  space  in  the  centre  with  sides  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  just  room  enough  for  a row  of  ill-smelling  closets 
at  the  base  of  the  triangle  and  a hydrant  at  the  apex.  There  was  about  as  much  light  in  this  “yard”  as  in  the  average  cellar. 
I gave  up  my  self-imposed  task  in  despair  when  I had  counted  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  forty  families.  Thirteen  I 
had  missed,  or  not  found  in.  Applying  the  average  for  the  forty  to  the  whole  fifty-three,  the  house  contained  one  hundred 
and  seventy  children.  It  is  not  the  only  time  I have  had  to  give  up  such  census  work.  I have  in  mind  an  alley — an  inlet 
rather  to  a row  of  rear  tenements — that  is  either  two  or  four  feet  wide  according  as  the  wall  of  the  crazy  old  building  that 
gives  on  it  bulges  out  or  in.  I tried  to  count  the  children  that  swarmed  there,  but  could  not.  Sometimes  I have  doubted  that 
anybody  knows  just  how  many  there  are  about.  Bodies  of  drowned  children  turn  up  in  the  rivers  right  along  in  summer 
whom  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  about.  When  last  spring  some  workmen,  while  moving  a pile  of  lumber  on  a North 
River  pier,  found  under  the  last  plank  the  body  of  a little  lad  crushed  to  death,  no  one  had  missed  a boy,  though  his  par- 
ents afterward  turned  up.  The  truant  officer  assuredly  does  not  know,  though  he  spends  his  life  trying  to  find  out,  some- 
what illogically  perhaps  since  the  department  that  employs  him  admits  that  thousands  of  poor  children  are  crowded  out  of 
the  schools  year  by  year  for  want  of  room.  There  was  a big  tenement  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  now  happily  appropriated  by  the 
beneficent  spirit  of  business  that  blots  out  so  many  foul  spots  in  New  York  — it  figured  not  long  ago  in  the  official  reports 
as  “an  out-and-out  hogpen” — that  had  a record  of  one  hundred  and  two  arrests  in  four  years  among  its  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  tenants,  fifty-seven  of  them  for  drunken  and  disorderly  conduct.  I do  not  know  how  many  children  there  were 
in  it,  but  the  inspector  reported  that  he  found  only  seven  in  the  whole  house  who  owned  that  they  went  to  school.  The  rest 
gathered  all  the  instmction  they  received  running  for  beer  for  their  elders.  Some  of  them  claimed  the  “flat”  as  their  home 
as  a mere  matter  of  form.  They  slept  in  the  streets  at  night,  the  official  came  upon  a little  party  of  four  drinking  beer  out 
of  the  cover  of  a milk-can  in  the  hallway.  They  were  of  the  seven  good  boys  and  proved  their  claim  to  the  title  by  offering 
him  some. 

The  old  question,  what  to  do  with  the  boy,  assumed  a new  and  serious  phase  in  the  tenements.  Under  the  best  con- 
ditions found  there,  it  is  not  easily  answered.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  make  an  excellent  mechanic,  if  trained  early 
to  work  at  a trade,  for  he  is  neither  dull  nor  slow,  but  the  short-sighted  depotism  of  the  trades  unions  has  practically  closed 
that  avenue  to  him.  Trade-schools,  however  excellent,  cannot  supply  the  opportunity  thus  denied  him,  and  at  the  outset  the 
boy  stands  condemned  by  his  own  to  low  and  ill-paid  drudgery,  held  down  by  the  hand  that  of  all  should  labor  to  raise  him. 
Home,  the  greatest  factor  of  all  in  the  training  of  the  young,  means  nothing  to  him  but  a pigeon-hole  in  a coop  along  with 
so  many  other  human  animals.  Its  influence  is  scarcely  of  the  elevating  kind,  if  it  have  any.  The  very  games  at  which  he 
takes  a hand  in  the  street  become  polluting  in  its  atmosphere.  With  no  steady  hand  to  guide  him,  the  boy  takes  naturally 
to  idle  ways.  Caught  in  the  street  by  the  truant  officer,  or  by  agents  of  the  Children’s  Societies,  peddling,  perhaps,  or  beg- 
ging, to  help  out  the  family  resources,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  a reformatory,  where  contact  with  vicious  boys  older 
than  himself  soon  develops  the  latent  possibilities  for  evil  that  lie  hidden  in  him.  The  city  has  no  Truant  Home  in  which 
to  keep  him,  and  all  efforts  of  the  children’s  friends  to  enforce  school  attendance  are  paralyzed  by  this  want.  The  risk  of 
the  reformatory  is  too  great.  What  is  done  in  the  end  is  to  let  him  take  chances — with  the  chances  all  against  him.  The  result 
is  the  rough  young  savage,  familiar  from  the  street.  Rough  as  he  is,  if  any  one  doubt  that  this  child  of  common  clay  have 
in  him  the  instinct  of  beauty,  of  love  for  the  ideal  of  which  his  life  has  no  embodiment,  let  him  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 
Let  him  take  into  a tenement  block  a handful  of  flowers  from  the  fields  and  watch  the  brightened  faces,  the  sudden  aban- 
donment of  play  and  fight  that  go  ever  hand  in  hand  where  there  is  no  elbow-room,  the  wild  entreaty  for  “posies,”  the  eager 
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love  with  which  the  little  messengers  of  peace  are  shielded,  once  possessed;  then  let  him  change  his  mind.  I have  seen  an 
armful  of  daisies  keep  the  peace  of  a block  better  than  a policeman  and  his  club,  seen  instincts  awaken  under  their  gentle 
appeal,  whose  very  existence  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  made  seem  a mockery.  I have  not  forgotten  the  deputation  of  raga- 
muffins from  a Mulberry  Street  alley  that  knocked  at  my  office  door  one  morning  on  a mysterious  expedition  for  flowers, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  “a  lady,”  and  having  obtained  what  they  wanted,  trooped  off  to  bestow  them,  a ragged  and  dirty 
little  band,  with  a solemnity  that  was  quite  unusual.  It  was  not  until  an  old  man  called  the  next  day  to  thank  me  for  the 
flowers  that  I found  out  they  had  decked  the  bier  of  a pauper,  in  the  dark  rear  room  when  she  lay  waiting  in  her  pine  board 
coffin  for  the  city’s  hearse.  Yet,  as  I knew,  that  dismal  alley  with  its  barebrick  walls,  between  which  no  sun  ever  rose  or 
set,  was  the  world  of  those  children.  It  filled  their  young  lives.  Probably  not  one  of  them  had  ever  been  out  of  the  sight  of 
it.  They  were  too  dirty,  too  ragged,  and  too  generally  disreputable,  too  well  hidden  in  their  slum  besides,  to  come  into  line 
with  the  Fresh  Air  summer  boarders. 

With  such  human  instincts  and  cravings,  forever  unsatisfied,  turned  into  a haunting  curse;  with  appetite  ground  to 
keenest  edge  by  a hunger  that  is  never  fed,  the  children  of  the  poor  grow  up  in  joyless  homes  to  lives  of  wearisome  toil 
that  claims  them  at  an  age  when  the  play  of  their  happier  fellows  has  but  just  begun.  Has  a yard  of  turf  been  laid  and  a vine 
been  coaxed  to  grow  within  their  reach,  they  are  banished  and  barred  out  from  it  as  from  a heaven  that  is  not  for  such  as 
they.  I came  upon  a couple  of  youngsters  in  a Mulberry  Street  yard  a while  ago  that  were  chalking  on  the  fence  their  first 
lesson  in  “writin’.”  And  this  is  what  they  wrote:  “Keeb  of  te  Grass.”  They  had  it  by  heart,  for  there  was  not,  I verily 
believe,  a green  sod  within  a quarter  of  a mile.  Home  to  them  is  an  empty  name.  Pleasure?  A gentleman  once  catechized 
a ragged  class  in  a down-town  public  school  on  this  point,  and  recorded  the  result:  Out  of  forty-eight  boys  twenty  had  never 
seen  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  that  was  scarcely  five  minutes’  walk  away,  three  only  had  been  in  Central  Park,  fifteen  had 
known  the  joy  of  a ride  in  a horse-car.  The  street,  with  its  ash-barrels  and  its  dirt,  the  river  that  runs  foul  with  mud,  are  their 
domain.  What  training  they  receive  is  picked  up  there.  And  they  are  apt  pupils.  If  the  mud  and  the  dirt  are  easily  reflected 
in  their  lives,  what  wonder?  Scarce  half-grown,  such  lads  as  these  confront  the  world  with  the  challenge  to  give  them  their 
due,  too  long  withheld,  or . Our  jails  supply  the  answer  to  the  alternative. 

A little  fellow  who  seemed  clad  in  but  a single  rag  was  among  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  stranded  at  Police  Head- 
quarters one  day  last  summer.  No  one  knew  where  he  came  from  or  where  he  belonged.  The  boy  himself  knew  as  little  about 
it  as  anybody,  and  was  the  least  anxious  to  have  light  shed  on  the  subject  after  he  had  spent  a night  in  the  matron’s  nursery. 
The  discovery  that  beds  were  provided  for  boys  to  sleep  in  there,  and  that  he  could  have  “a  whole  egg”  and  three  slices  of 
bread  for  breakfast  put  him  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  world  in  general,  and  he  decided  that  Headquarters  was  a “bully 
place.”  He  sang  “McGinty”  all  through,  with  Tenth  Avenue  variations,  for  the  police,  and  then  settled  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  giving  an  account  of  himself.  The  examination  went  on  after  this  fashion: 

“Where  do  you  go  to  church,  my  boy?” 

“We  don’t  have  no  clothes  to  go  to  church.”  And  indeed  his  appearance,  as  he  was,  in  the  door  of  any  New  York 
church  would  have  caused  a sensation. 

“Well,  where  do  you  go  to  school,  then?” 

“I  don’t  go  to  school,”  with  a snort  of  contempt. 

“Where  do  you  buy  your  bread?” 

“We  don’t  buy  no  bread;  we  buy  beer,”  said  the  boy,  and  it  was  eventually  the  saloon  that  led  the  police  as  a land- 
mark to  his  “home.”  It  was  worthy  of  the  boy.  As  he  had  said,  his  only  bed  was  a heap  of  dirty  straw  on  the  floor,  his  daily 
diet  a crust  in  the  morning,  nothing  else. 

Into  the  rooms  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  were  led  two  little  girls  whose  father  had  “busted  up  the  house”  and  put 
them  on  the  street  after  their  mother  died.  Another,  who  was  turned  out  by  her  step-mother  “because  she  had  five  of  her  own 
and  could  not  afford  to  keep  her,”  could  not  remember  ever  having  been  in  church  or  Sunday-school,  and  only  knew  the  name 
of  Jesus  through  hearing  people  swear  by  it.  She  had  no  idea  what  they  meant.  These  were  specimens  of  the  overflow  from 
the  tenements  of  our  home-heathen  that  are  growing  up  in  New  York’s  streets  to-day,  while  tender  hearted  men  and  women 
are  busying  themselves  with  the  socks  and  the  hereafter  of  well-fed  little  Hottentots  thousands  of  miles  away.  According  to 
Canon  Taylor,  of  York,  one  hundred  and  nine  missionaries  in  the  four  fields  of  Persia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  spent  one 
year  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  converting  one  little  heathen  girl.  If  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  those  missionaries,  they 
might  come  to  New  York  with  a good  deal  better  prospect  of  success. 

By  those  who  lay  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  in  the  knowledge  that  to-day  New  York  has,  at  all  events,  no 
brood  of  the  gutters  of  tender  years  that  can  be  homeless  long  unheeded,  let  it  be  remembered  well  through  what  effort  this 
judgment  has  been  averted.  In  thirty-seven  years  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  that  came  into  existence  as  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  tenement  corruption  of  the  young,  has  sheltered  quite  three  hundred  thousand  outcast,  homeless,  and 
orphaned  children  in  its  lodging-houses,  and  has  found  homes  in  the  West  for  seventy  thousand  that  had  none.  Doubtless, 
as  a mere  stroke  of  finance,  the  five  millions  and  a half  thus  spent  were  a wiser  investment  than  to  have  let  them  grow  up 
thieves  and  thugs.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  of  this  tireless  battle  for  the  safety  of  the  State  the  intervention  of  the  Society 
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for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  been  invoked  for  138,891  little  ones;  it  has  thrown  its  protection  around  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  helpless  children,  and  has  convicted  nearly  sixteen  thousand  wretches  of  child-beating  and 
abuse.  Add  to  this  the  standing  army  of  fifteen  thousand  dependent  children  in  New  York’s  asylums  and  institutions,  and 
some  idea  is  gained  of  the  crop  that  is  garnered  day  by  day  in  the  tenements,  of  the  enormous  force  employed  to  check  their 
inroads  on  our  social  life,  and  of  the  cause  for  apprehension  that  would  exist  did  their  efforts  flag  for  ever  so  brief  a time. 

Nothing  is  now  better  understood  than  that  the  rescue  of  the  children  is  the  key  to  the  problem  of  city  poverty,  as  pre- 
sented for  our  solution  to-day;  that  a character  may  be  formed  where  to  reform  it  would  be  a hopeless  task.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  who  have  to  undertake  it  at  a later  stage:  that  the  young  are  naturally  neither  vicious  nor  hardened,  simply 
weak  and  undeveloped,  except  by  the  bad  influences  of  the  street,  makes  this  duty  all  the  more  urgent  as  well  as  hopeful. 
Helping  hands  are  held  out  on  every  side.  To  private  charity  the  municipality  leaves  the  entire  care  of  its  proletariat  of  tender 
years,  lulling  its  conscience  to  sleep  with  liberal  appropriations  of  money  to  foot  the  bills.  Indeed,  it  is  held  by  those  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  weight  that  it  is  far  too  liberal  a paymaster  for  its  own  best  interests  and  those  of  its  wards.  It  deals 
with  the  evil  in  the  seed  to  a limited  extent  in  gathering  in  the  outcast  babies  from  the  streets.  To  the  ripe  fruit  the  gates  of  its 
prisons,  its  reformatories,  and  its  workhouses  are  opened  wide  the  year  round.  What  the  showing  would  be  at  this  end  of  the 
line  were  it  not  for  the  barriers  wise  charity  has  thrown  across  the  broad  highway  to  ruin — is  building  day  by  day — may  be 
measured  by  such  results  as  those  quoted  above  in  the  span  of  a single  life. 

1.  How  does  Riis  account  for  the  miserable  lives  of  the  children  in  his  report? 

2.  What  connections  does  Riis  make  between  poverty  and  vice?  Does  ethnicity  or  class  figure  more 
prominently? 
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19-5  The  People's  Party  Platform  (1892) 

Feeling  that  neither  major  political  party  represented  their  interests,  populists  formed  the  People's  Party 
in  1892  to  pursue  their  political  and  economic  agenda.  Their  party  platform  presented  many  reform 
ideas  that  were  later  implemented. 

We  have  witnessed  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  the  struggles  of  the  two  great  political  parties  for  power  and 
plunder,  while  grievous  wrongs  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  suffering  people.  We  charge  that  the  controlling  influences 
dominating  both  these  parties  have  permitted  the  existing  dreadful  conditions  to  develop  without  serious  effort  to  prevent 
or  restrain  them.  Neither  do  they  now  promise  us  any  substantial  reform.  They  have  agreed  together  to  ignore  in  the 
coming  campaign  every  issue  but  one.  They  propose  to  drown  the  outcries  of  a plundered  people  with  the  uproar  of  a sham 
battle  over  the  tariff,  so  that  capitalists,  corporations,  national  banks,  rings,  trusts,  watered  stock,  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  usurers  may  all  be  lost  sight  of.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  our  homes,  lives  and  children 
on  the  altar  of  mammon;  to  destroy  the  multitude  in  order  to  secure  corruption  funds  from  the  millionaires.  . . . 

We  declare,  therefore, - 

First.  That  the  union  of  the  labor  forces  of  the  United  States  this  day  consummated  shall  be  permanent  and  per- 
petual; may  its  spirit  enter  all  hearts  for  the  salvation  of  the  republic  and  the  uplifting  of  mankind! 

Second.  Wealth  belongs  to  him  who  creates  it,  and  every  dollar  taken  from  industry  without  an  equivalent  is  robbery.  “If 
any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.”  The  interests  of  rural  and  civic  labor  are  the  same;  their  enemies  are  identical. 

Third.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  railroad  corporations  will  either  own  the  people  or  the  people  must 
own  the  railroads;  and,  should  the  government  enter  upon  the  work  of  owning  and  managing  all  railroads,  we  should 
favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which  all  persons  engaged  in  the  government  service  shall  be  placed 
under  a civil  service  regulation  of  the  most  rigid  character,  so  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  national 
administration  by  the  use  of  such  additional  government  employees. 

First,  Money.  We  demand  a national  currency,  safe,  sound,  and  flexible,  issued  by  the  general  government  only,  a full 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  that,  without  the  use  of  banking  corporations,  a just,  equitable,  and 
efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to  the  people,  at  a tax  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  provided  as 
set  forth  in  the  sub-treasury  plan  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  or  a better  system;  also,  by  payments  in  discharge  of  its 
obligations  for  public  improvements. 

(a)  We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 

(b)  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  capita. 

(c)  We  demand  a graduated  income  tax. 

(d)  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  shall  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
hence  we  demand  that  all  state  and  national  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government 
economically  and  honestly  administered. 

(e)  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the  government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  earnings  of  the 
people  and  to  facilitate  exchange. 

Second,  Transportation.  Transportation  being  a means  of  exchange  and  a public  necessity,  the  government  should  own 
and  operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

(a)  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post-office  system,  being  a necessity  for  the  transmission  of  news,  should 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Third,  Land.  The  land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  the  heritage  of  the  people,  and  should  not  be 
monopolized  for  speculative  purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited.  All  land  now  held  by  rail- 
roads and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens,  should  be  reclaimed 
by  the  government  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas,  Other  questions  have  been  presented  for  our  consideration,  we  hereby  submit  the  following,  not  as  a part  of  the 

platform  of  the  People’s  party,  but  as  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  this  convention. 

1 . Resolved,  That  we  demand  a free  ballot  and  a fair  count  in  all  elections,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  secure  it  to  every  legal 
voter  without  federal  intervention,  through  the  adoption  by  the  States  of  the  unperverted  Australian  or  secret  ballot 
system. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  revenue  derived  from  a graduated  income  tax  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  now  resting  upon  the  domestic  industries  of  this  country. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  fair  and  liberal  pensions  to  ex-Union  soldiers  and  sailors. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  fallacy  of  protecting  American  labor  under  the  present  system,  which  opens  our  ports 
to  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  the  world,  and  crowds  out  our  wage-earners;  and  we  denounce  the  present  inef- 
fective laws  against  contract  labor,  and  demand  the  further  restriction  of  undesirable  immigration. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  organized  workingmen  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
demand  a rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  eight-hour  law  on  government  work,  and  ask  that  a penalty  clause  be 
added  to  the  said  law. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  maintenance  of  a large  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  known  as  the  Pinkerton  system, 
as  a menace  to  our  liberties,  and  we  demand  its  abolition;  and  we  condemn  the  recent  invasion  of  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming  by  the  hired  assassins  of  plutocracy,  assisted  by  federal  officials. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  people  and  the  reform  press  the  legislative  system 
known  as  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  a constitutional  provision  limiting  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  to  one  term,  and 
providing  for  the  election  of  senators  of  the  United  States  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  subsidy  or  national  aid  to  any  private  corporation  for  any  purpose. 

10.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  sympathizes  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  their  righteous  contest  with  the  tyrannical 
combine  of  clothing  manufacturers  of  Rochester,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  who  hate  tyranny  and  oppression 
to  refuse  to  purchase  the  goods  made  by  said  manufacturers,  or  to  patronize  any  merchants  who  sell  such  goods. 


1.  What  political  situation  has  lead  the  proponents  of  this  party  to  proclaim  this  platform? 

2.  Summarize  the  key  economic,  social,  and  political  planks  of  this  platform. 
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19-6  The  Secret  Oath  of  the  American  Protective  Association  (1893) 

European  immigration  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  included  many  Eastern  and  southern  European 
Roman  Catholics.  Opposition  arose  among  American-born  Protestants,  stimulating  the  rise  of  nativist 
organizations  that  protested  against  Catholic  influence. 

I do  most  solemnly  promise  and  swear  that  I will  always,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  labor,  plead,  and  wage  a continuous 
warfare  against  ignorance  and  fanaticism;  that  I will  use  my  utmost  power  to  strike  the  shackles  and  chains  of  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  hampered  and  bound  consciences  of  a priest-ridden  and  church-oppressed 
people;  that  I will  never  allow  anyone,  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  become  a member  of  this  order,  I 
knowing  him  to  be  such;  that  I will  use  my  influence  to  promote  the  interest  of  all  Protestants  everywhere  in  the  world  that 
I may  be;  that  I will  not  employ  a Roman  Catholic  in  any  capacity,  if  I can  procure  the  services  of  a Protestant. 

I furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I will  not  aid  in  building  or  maintaining,  by  my  resources,  any  Roman 
Catholic  church  or  institution  of  their  sect  or  creed  whatsoever,  but  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  retard  and  break  down  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  in  this  country  or  any  other;  that  I will  not  enter  into  any  controversy  with  a Roman  Catholic  upon  the 
subject  of  this  order,  nor  will  I enter  into  any  agreement  with  a Roman  Catholic  to  strike  or  create  a disturbance  whereby 
the  Catholic  employees  may  undermine  and  substitute  their  Protestant  co-workers;  that  in  all  grievances  I will  seek  only 
Protestants,  and  counsel  with  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  will  not  make  known  to  them  anything  of 
any  nature  matured  at  such  conferences. 

I furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I will  not  countenance  the  nomination,  in  any  caucus  or  convention,  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  and  that  I will  not  vote  for,  or  counsel  others  to  vote  for, 
any  Roman  Catholic,  but  will  vote  only  for  a Protestant,  so  far  as  may  lie  in  my  power  (should  there  be  two  Roman 
Catholics  in  opposite  tickets,  I will  erase  the  name  on  the  ticket  I vote);  that  I will  at  all  times  endeavor  to  place  the  polit- 
ical positions  of  this  government  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  the 
members  thereof,  and  the  mandate  of  the  Pope. 

To  all  of  which  I do  most  solemnly  promise  and  swear,  so  help  me  God. 

Amen. 


1.  What  is  the  stance  of  this  document  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church?  What  seem  to  be  the  driving 
force  and  prevailing  fears  behind  its  stance? 
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19-7  Adna  Weber,  The  Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1899) 

Industrialization  stimulated  rapid  urban  growth.  As  this  document  indicates,  the  proliferation  of  cities  was 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  industrial  process  fulfilling  important  market  functions. 

In  a new  country  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  is  both  natural  and  necessary,  for  no  efficient  industrial  organization  of  a new 
settlement  is  possible  without  industrial  centres  to  carry  on  the  necessary  work  of  assembling  and  distributing  goods.  A Mis- 
sissippi Valley  empire  rising  suddenly  into  being  without  its  Chicago  and  its  smaller  centres  of  distribution  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  the  nineteenth  century  economist.  That  America  is  the  “land  of  mushroom  cities”  is  therefore  not  at  all 
surprising. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  development  of  the  cities  in  a new  country  should  outstrip  that 
of  the  rural  districts  which  they  serve.  The  natural  presumption  would  be  that  so  long  as  land  remains  open  to  settlement, 
the  superfluous  population  of  the  older  States  or  of  Europe  would  seek  the  fundamental,  or  food-producing,  industry  of  agri- 
culture, and  build  up  cities  only  in  a corresponding  degree.  Yet  in  the  great  cereal  regions  of  the  West,  the  cities  have  grown 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  rural  parts,  resulting  there,  as  in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  in  an  increasing  concentration  of 
the  population.  . . . 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  growth  of  cities  must  be  studied  as  a part  of  the  question  of  distribution  of  population, 
which  is  always  dependent  upon  the  economic  organization  of  society-upon  the  constant  striving  to  maintain  as  many 
people  as  possible  upon  a given  area.  The  ever-present  problem  is  so  to  distribute  and  organize  the  masses  of  men  that  they 
can  render  such  services  as  favor  the  maintenance  of  the  nation  and  thereby  accomplish  their  own  preservation.  Population 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  its  distribution,  and  will  consequently  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction. When  the  industrial  organization  demands  the  presence  of  laborers  in  particular  localities  in  order  to  increase  its 
efficiency,  laborers  will  be  found  there;  the  means  of  attraction  will  have  been  “better  living”-in  other  words,  an  appeal  to 
the  motive  of  self-interest.  Economic  forces  are  therefore  the  principal  cause  of  concentration  of  population  in  cities.  . . . 

Now,  without  stretching  the  analogy,  we  may  liken  industrial  society  of  to-day-embracing  all  countries  within  the 
circle  of  exchange  of  products-to  a great  organism  composed  of  heterogeneous  parts.  This  organism,  however,  is  the 
product  of  ages  of  slow  growth.  Originally,  in  place  of  the  one  all-embracing  social  organism,  there  were  myriads  of  small 
social  units,  each  complete  in  itself  and  independent  of  the  others,  if  not  positively  hostile  to  them.  The  history  of  civi- 
lization is  simply  the  narrative  description  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  that  separated  the  primitive  social  units-the 
original  family  group,  clan,  patriarchal  family,  the  enlarged  village  community  or  the  manorial  group.  And  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  influential  role  in  the  process  was  played  by  the  trader,  working  upon  men’s  desires  for  what  they  did  not  pos- 
sess or  produce.  Neither  war  (conquest)  nor  religion  has  been  of  so  vital  and  far-reaching  influence  in  the  integration  and 
amalgamation  of  isolated  social  groups  as  trade  and  commerce. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  pointed  out  that  towns  owe  their  origin  to  trade,  that  the  commercial  metropolis  of  to-day 
is  the  successor  of  the  primitive  market-place  established  beside  the  boundary  stone  between  hostile  but  avaricious  tribal 
groups,  that  the  extension  of  the  market  means  the  enlargement  of  the  market-centre-then  one  will  readily  perceive  the  con- 
nection of  the  growth  of  industrial  society  to  its  present  world-wide  dimensions  with  our  problem  of  the  concentration  of 
population.  . . . 

If  men  were  like  other  animals  and  had  no  further  wants  than  bodily  appetites  and  passions,  there  would  be  no 
large  aggregations  of  people;  for  in  order  to  produce  food,  men  must  live  either  in  scattered  habitations  like  American 
farmers,  or  in  hamlets  like  the  ancient  family  or  tribal  group,  the  village  community,  the  Russian  mir,  and  the  modern  agri- 
cultural village  of  Continental  Europe.  Even  with  a comparatively  high  grade  of  wants,  men  may  live  in  these  small 
groups,  each  of  which  is  economically  autonomous  and  self-sufficing,  producing  for  itself  and  buying  and  selling  little  if 
anything.  It  is  the  period  of  the  Naturalwirthschaft,  in  which  all  payments  are  in  kind.  The  principle  of  division  of  labor 
finally  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  village  community,  but  its  triumph  was  long  delayed.  The  principle  was  of  course 
grasped  only  imperfectly  by  primitive  man.  At  first  the  only  division  was  that  based  on  sex,  age,  muscular  power,  or  rela- 
tion to  the  governing  head  of  the  group;  in  other  respects  there  was  no  assignment  of  special  tasks  to  particular  individuals. 
Very  gradually  men  discovered  among  themselves  differences  of  natural  aptitude.  The  members  of  a community  at  length 
realized  that  it  was  more  economical  to  have  their  flour  made  in  a village  mill  by  one  member  who  should  give  all  his  time 
to  that  particular  work,  than  to  have  it  made  by  bits  in  a score  of  individual  mills.  One  by  one  other  industries  have  fol- 
lowed the  mill-have  departed  from  the  separate  households  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  a central  establishment.  Clothing 
ceased  to  be  made  at  home;  there  arose  a village  weaver  and  a village  shoemaker.  To  this  process  of  development  there  is 
almost  no  conceivable  end.  Only  a few  years  ago  the  American  farmer  not  only  raised  his  own  food,  but  furnished  his  own 
fuel  and  sometimes  made  his  own  clothing.  Now,  however,  he  is  a specialist,  and  thinks  nothing  of  going  to  the  market  even 
for  table  supplies.  Formerly,  the  farmer  made  his  own  tools;  now  he  buys  implements  made  in  factories.  But  yesterday,  and 
the  men  who  reaped  the  fields  of  ripe  grain  were  bound  to  the  soil  and  compelled  to  dwell  in  isolated  homes  or  small  com- 
munities; to-day  these  men  live  in  cities  and  make  machinery  to  reap  the  grin. 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  agriculture,  the  industry  that  disperses  men,  has  ever  narrowed  its  scope.  Formerly,  when 
men’s  wants  were  few  and  simple,  agriculture  was  the  all-embracing  occupation.  The  agriculturist  produced  the  necessary 
sustenance,  and  in  his  idle  moments  made  whatever  else  he  needed.  But  human  wants  have  greatly  multiplied  and  can  no 
longer  be  satiated  with  food-products  alone.  Moreover,  the  business  of  providing  for  the  new  wants  has  been  separated  from 
agriculture.  The  total  result  is  that  the  proportion  of  people  who  must  devote  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  elemen- 
tary wants  of  society  has  vastly  diminished  and  is  still  diminishing. 

And  this  result  is  attained  not  only  by  the  diminishing  importance  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  realm  of  human 
wants,  but  also  by  the  increased  per  capita  product  which  a specialized  body  of  workers  can  win  from  the  soil.  By  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  by  highly  scientific  methods  of  cultivation,  by  labor-saving  machinery,  and  by  the  construction  of  trans- 
portation systems  to  open  up  distant  and  virgin  fields,  the  present  century  has  immensely  reduced  the  relative  number  of 
workers  who  must  remain  attached  to  the  soil  to  provide  society’s  food-supply. 

These  facts  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  seeking  the  causes  of  urban  growth.  For  cities  are  made  up  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  cultivate  the  soil;  their  existence  presupposes  a surplus  food-supply,  which  in  turn  premises  either  great 
fertility  of  the  soil  or  an  advanced  stage  of  the  agricultural  arts,  and  in  either  case  convenient  means  of  transportation. 


1.  What  trend  in  the  growth  of  cities  is  noted  in  this  document,  and  what  consideration  does  this 
trend  require? 

2.  Summarize  some  of  the  key  causes  of  urban  growth  identified  in  this  document. 
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19-8  Lee  Chew,  Life  of  a Chinese  Immigrant  (1903) 

The  following  selection  is  from  a biography  of  a Chinese  immigrant  commissioned  by  the  reformist 
journal  The  Independent.  Note  that  Chew  arrived  in  the  United  States  before  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
of  1882,  and  was  therefore  dictating  this  as  a middle-aged  man.  Chew  was  involved  in  many  of  the  jobs 
associated  with  Chinese  immigrants  during  this  period-mining,  laundry,  and  railroad  construction. 

From  The  Independent,  54  (2818),  February  19,  1903,  417-423. 

The  village  where  I was  born  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Canton,  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Si-Kiang  River.  It  is  called 
a village,  altho  it  is  really  as  big  as  a city,  for  there  are  about  5,000  men  in  it  over  eighteen  years  of  age-women  and  chil- 
dren and  even  youths  are  not  counted  in  our  villages.... 

...I  heard  about  the  American  foreign  devils,  that  they  were  false,  having  made  a treaty  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
they  could  freely  come  to  China,  and  the  Chinese  as  freely  go  to  their  country.  After  this  treaty  was  made  China  opened 
its  doors  to  them  and  then  they  broke  the  treaty  that  they  had  asked  for  by  shutting  the  Chinese  out  of  their  country.... 

The  man  had  gone  away  from  our  village  a poor  boy.  Now  he  returned  with  unlimited  wealth,  which  he  had 
obtained  in  the  country  of  the  American  wizards.  After  many  amazing  adventures  he  had  become  a merchant  in  a city  called 
Mott  Street,  so  it  was  said.... 

Having  made  his  wealth  among  the  barbarians  this  man  had  faithfully  returned  to  pour  it  out  among  his  tribesmen, 
and  he  is  living  in  our  village  now  very  happy,  and  a pillar  of  strength  to  the  poor. 

The  wealth  of  this  man  filled  my  mind  with  the  idea  that  I,  too,  would  like  to  go  to  the  country  of  the  wizards  and 
gain  some  of  their  wealth,  and  after  a long  time  my  father  consented,  and  gave  me  his  blessing,  and  my  mother  took  leave 
of  me  with  tears,  while  my  grandfather  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head  and  told  me  to  remember  and  live  up  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  Sages,  to  avoid  gambling,  bad  women  and  men  of  evil  minds,  and  so  to  govern  my  conduct  that  when  I died 
my  ancestors  might  rejoice  to  welcome  me  as  a guest  on  high. 

My  father  gave  me  $100,  and  I went  to  Hong  Kong  with  five  other  boys  from  our  place  and  we  got  steerage  pas- 
sage on  a steamer,  paying  $50  each.... 

...Of  the  great  power  of  these  people  I saw  many  signs.  The  engines  that  moved  the  ship  were  wonderful  monsters, 
strong  enough  to  lift  mountains.  When  I got  to  San  Francisco,  which  was  before  the  passage  of  the  Exclusion  act,  I was 
half  starved,  because  I was  afraid  to  eat  the  provisions  of  the  barbarians,  but  a few  days’  living  in  the  Chinese  quarter  made 
me  happy  again.... 

The  Chinese  laundryman  does  not  learn  his  trade  in  China;  there  are  no  laundries  in  China....  All  the  Chinese  laun- 
drymen  here  were  taught  in  the  first  place  by  American  women  just  as  I was  taught. 

When  I went  to  work  for  that  American  family  I could  not  speak  a word  of  English,  and  I did  not  know  anything 
about  house  work.  The  family  consisted  of  husband,  wife  and  two  children.  They  were  very  good  to  me  and  paid  me 
$3.50  a week,  of  which  I could  save  $3.... 

In  six  months  I had  learned  how  to  do  the  work  of  our  house  quite  well,  and  I was  getting  $5  a week  and  board, 
and  putting  away  about  $4.25  a week.  I had  also  learned  some  English,  and  by  going  to  a Sunday  school  I learned  more 
English  and  something  about  Jesus,  who  was  a great  Sage,  and  whose  precepts  are  like  those  of  Kong-foo-tsze. 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  when  I came  to  this  country,  and  I worked  for  two  years  as  a servant,  getting  at  least  $35 
a month.  I sent  money  home  to  comfort  my  parents.... 

When  I first  opened  a laundry  it  was  in  company  with  a partner,  who  had  been  in  the  business  for  some  years.  We 
went  to  a town  about  500  miles  inland,  where  a railroad  was  building.  We  got  a board  shanty  and  worked  for  the  men 
employed  by  the  railroads.... 

We  were  three  years  with  the  railroad,  and  then  went  to  the  mines,  where  we  made  plenty  of  money  in  gold  dust, 
but  had  a hard  time,  for  many  of  the  miners  were  wild  men  who  carried  revolvers  and  after  drinking  would  come  into  our 
place  to  shoot  and  steal  shirts,  for  which  we  had  to  pay.  One  of  these  men  hit  his  head  hard  against  a flat  iron  and  all  the 
miners  came  and  broke  our  laundry,  chasing  us  out  of  town.  They  were  going  to  hang  us.  We  lost  all  our  property  and  $365 
in  money,  which  a member  of  the  mob  must  have  found. 

Luckily  most  of  our  money  was  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  bankers  in  San  Francisco.  I drew  $500  and  went  East  to 
Chicago,  where  I had  a laundry  for  three  years,  during  which  I increased  my  capital  to  $2,500.  After  that  I was  four  years 
in  Detroit.  I went  home  to  China  in  1897,  but  returned  in  1898,  and  began  a laundry  business  in  Buffalo. 

The  ordinary  laundry  shop  is  generally  divided  into  three  rooms.  In  front  is  the  room  where  the  customers  are 
received,  behind  that  a bedroom  and  in  the  back  the  work  shop,  which  is  also  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  stove  and 
cooking  utensils  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Americans.... 

I have  found  out,  during  my  residence  in  this  country,  that  much  of  the  Chinese  prejudice  against  Americans  is 
unfounded,  and  I no  longer  put  faith  in  the  wild  tales  that  were  told  about  them  in  our  village,  tho  some  of  the  Chinese, 
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who  have  been  here  twenty  years  and  who  are  learned  men,  still  believe  that  there  is  no  marriage  in  this  country,  that  the 
land  is  infested  with  demons  and  that  all  the  people  are  given  over  to  general  wickedness. 

I know  better.  Americans  are  not  all  bad,  nor  are  they  wicked  wizards.  Still,  they  have  their  faults,  and  their  treat- 
ment of  us  is  outrageous.... 

The  reason  why  so  many  Chinese  go  into  the  laundry  business  in  this  country  is  because  it  requires  little  capital 
and  is  one  of  the  few  opportunities  that  are  open.... 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  prejudice  against  the  Chinese.  The  cheap  labor  cry  was  always  a falsehood.  Their  labor 
was  never  cheap,  and  is  not  cheap  now.  It  has  always  commanded  the  highest  market  price.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  such  excellent  and  faithful  workers  that  bosses  will  have  no  others  when  they  can  get  them.  If  you  look  at  men 
working  on  the  street  you  will  find  an  overseer  for  every  four  or  five  of  them.  That  watching  is  not  necessary  for  Chinese. 
They  work  as  well  when  left  to  themselves  as  they  do  when  some  one  is  looking  at  them.... 


1.  What  stories  of  America  had  the  author  been  exposed  to?  What  were  the  author's  expectations 
upon  coming  to  America?  How  did  these  expectations  and  preconceptions  compare  with  the 
author's  actual  experience? 

2.  Describe  the  measure  of  success  and  difficulty  experienced  by  the  author.  To  what  does  the  author 
attribute  his  success?  his  difficulty? 
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19-9  Lincoln  Steffens,  from  The  Shame  of  the  Cities  (1904) 

In  the  early  twentieth  century,  muckraking  journalists  exposed  many  of  the  evils  of  American  society, 
stimulating  reforms.  City  political  machines  attracted  many  muckraking  attacks,  including  this  one  by  Lin- 
coln Steffens. 

The  Philadelphia  machine  isn’t  the  best.  It  isn’t  sound,  and  I doubt  if  it  would  stand  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  The  enduring 
strength  of  the  typical  American  political  machine  is  that  it  is  a natural  growth-a  sucker,  but  deep-rooted  in  the  people.  The 
New  Yorkers  vote  for  Tammany  Hall.  The  Philadelphians  do  not  vote;  they  are  disfranchised,  and  their  disfranchisement 
is  one  anchor  of  the  foundation  of  the  Philadelphia  organization. 

This  is  no  figure  of  speech.  The  honest  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  no  more  rights  at  the  polls  than  the  negroes 
down  South.  Nor  do  they  fight  very  hard  for  this  basic  privilege.  You  can  arouse  their  Republican  ire  by  talking  about  the 
black  Republican  votes  lost  in  the  Southern  States  by  white  Democratic  intimidation,  but  if  you  remind  the  average 
Philadelphian  that  he  is  in  the  same  position,  he  will  look  startled,  then  say,  “That’s  so,  that’s  literally  true,  only  I never 
thought  of  it  in  just  that  way.”  And  it  is  literally  true. 

The  machine  controls  the  whole  process  of  voting,  and  practices  fraud  at  every  stage.  The  assessor’s  list  is  the 
voting  list,  and  the  assessor  is  the  machine’s  man.  . . . The  assessor  pads  the  list  with  the  names  of  dead  dogs,  children,  and 
non-existent  persons.  One  newspaper  printed  the  picture  of  a dog,  another  that  of  a little  four-year-old  negro  boy,  down  on 
such  a list.  A ring  orator  in  a speech  resenting  sneers  at  his  ward  as  “low  down”  reminded  his  hearers  that  that  was  the  ward 
of  Independence  Hall,  and  naming  over  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  closed  his  highest  flight  of  elo- 
quence with  the  statement  that  “these  men,  the  fathers  of  American  liberty,  voted  down  here  once.  And,”  he  added,  with  a 
catching  grin,  “they  vote  here  yet.”  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  a persistent  fighter  for  the  right  and  the  use  of  the  right  to  vote 
(and,  by  the  way,  an  immigrant),  sent  out  just  before  one  election  a registered  letter  to  each  voter  on  the  rolls  of  a certain 
selected  division.  Sixty-three  per  cent  were  returned  marked  “not  at,”  “removed,”  “deceased,”  etc.  From  one  four-story 
house  where  forty-four  voters  were  addressed,  eighteen  letters  came  back  undelivered;  from  another  of  forty-eight  voters, 
came  back  forty-one  letters;  from  another  sixty-one  out  of  sixty-two;  from  another,  forty-four  out  of  forty-seven.  Six 
houses  in  one  division  were  assessed  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  voters,  more  than  the  votes  cast  in  the  previous 
election  in  any  one  of  two  hundred  entire  divisions. 

The  repeating  is  done  boldly,  for  the  machine  controls  the  election  officers,  often  choosing  them  from  among  the 
fraudulent  names;  and  when  no  one  appears  to  serve,  assigning  the  heeler  ready  for  the  expected  vacancy.  The  police  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  stand  within  thirty  feet  of  the  polls,  but  they  are  at  the  box  and  they  are  there  to  see  that  the  machine’s 
orders  are  obeyed  and  that  repeaters  whom  they  help  to  furnish  are  permitted  to  vote  without  “intimidation”  on  the  names 
they,  the  police,  have  supplied.  . . . 


1.  Summarize  the  power  and  effect  of  the  political  machine  as  it  is  described  in  this  document. 
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19-10  William  T.  Riordon,  from  Plunkitt  of  Tammany  Hall  (1905) 

The  growth  of  cities  and  increasing  immigration  led  to  the  rise  of  political  machines  that  used  graft  and 
corruption  to  gain  and  keep  power.  One  of  the  most  famous  machines  was  New  York  City's  Tammany 
Hall.  Plunkitt  of  Tammany  Hall  was  a muckraking  work  of  the  Progressive  era  that  exposed  the  corrup- 
tion of  political  machines. 

“Everybody  is  talkin’  these  days  about  Tammany  men  growin’  rich  on  graft,  but  nobody  thinks  of  drawin’  the  distinction 
between  honest  graft  and  dishonest  graft.  There’s  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  two.  Yes,  many  of  our  men 
have  grown  rich  in  politics.  I have  myself.  I’ve  made  a big  fortune  out  of  the  game,  and  I’m  gettin’  richer  every  day,  but 
I’ve  not  gone  in  for  dishonest  graft-blackmailin’  gamblers,  saloon-keepers,  disorderly  people,  etc. -and  neither  has  any  of 
the  men  who  have  made  big  fortunes  in  politics. 

“There’s  an  honest  graft,  and  I’m  an  example  of  how  it  works.  I might  sum  up  the  whole  thing  by  sayin’:  ‘I  seen 
my  opportunities  and  I took  ‘em.’ 

“Just  let  me  explain  my  examples.  My  party’s  in  power  in  the  city,  and  it’s  goin’  to  undertake  a lot  of  public 
improvements.  Well,  I’m  tipped  off,  say,  that  they’re  going  to  lay  out  a new  park  at  a certain  place. 

“I  see  my  opportunity  and  I take  it.  I go  to  that  place  and  I buy  up  all  the  land  I can  in  the  neighborhood.  Then 
the  board  of  this  or  that  makes  its  plan  public,  and  there  is  a rush  to  get  my  land,  which  nobody  cared  particular  for 
before. 

“Ain’t  it  perfectly  honest  to  charge  a good  price  and  make  a profit  on  my  investment  and  foresight?  Of  course  it 
is.  Well,  that’s  honest  graft.  . . . 

“.  . . It’s  just  like  lookin’  ahead  in  Wall  Street  or  in  the  coffee  or  cotton  market. 

“.  . . Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  most  politicians  who  are  accused  of  robbin  the  city  get  rich  the  same  way. 

“They  didn’t  steal  a dollar  from  the  city  treasury.  They  just  seen  their  opportunities  and  took  them.  That  is  why, 
when  a reform  administration  comes  in  and  spends  a half  million  dollars  in  tryin’  to  find  the  public  robberies  they  talk  about 
in  the  campaign,  they  don’t  find  them. 

“The  books  are  always  all  right.  The  money  in  the  city  treasury  is  all  right.  Everything  is  all  right  All  they  can 
show  is  that  the  Tammany  heads  of  departments  looked  after  their  friends,  within  the  law,  and  gave  them  what  opportuni- 
ties they  could  to  make  honest  graft.  . . . 

“I’ve  been  readin’  a book  by  Lincoln  Steffens  on  The  Shame  of  the  Cities.  Steffens  means  well  but,  like  all 
reformers,  he  don’t  know  how  to  make  distinctions.  He  can’t  see  no  difference  between  honest  graft  and  dishonest  graft 
and,  consequent,  he  gets  things  all  mixed  up.  There’s  the  biggest  kind  of  a difference  between  political  looters  and  politi- 
cians who  make  a fortune  out  of  politics  by  keepin’  their  eyes  wide  open.  The  looter  goes  in  for  himself  alone  without  con- 
siderin’ his  organization  or  his  city.  The  politician  looks  after  his  own  interests,  the  organization’s  interests,  and  the  city’s 
interests  all  at  the  same  time.  . . .” 


1.  What,  according  to  the  speaker  in  this  document,  is  the  difference  between  honest  graft  and 
dishonest  graft? 
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19-11  John  Spargo,  From  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Children  (1906) 

This  selection  describes  the  plight  of  children  working  in  coal  mines.  Children  were  often  put  to  work  by 
their  parents  as  a way  of  keeping  the  family  out  of  poverty,  and  for  employers,  child  labor  was  inex- 
pensive and  children  were  often  thought  to  be  more  adept  at  detailed  work.  They  thus  were  widely 
used  in  the  textile  and  mining  industries.  Child  labor  outraged  middle-class  native-born  reformers  who 
sentimentalized  childhood. 

From  John  Spargo,  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Children  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1906),  163-165. 

Work  in  the  coal  breakers  is  exceedingly  hard  and  dangerous.  Crouched  over  the  chutes,  the  boys  sit  hour  after  hour, 
picking  out  the  pieces  of  slate  and  other  refuse  from  the  coal  as  it  rushes  past  to  the  washers.  From  the  cramped  position 
they  have  to  assume,  most  of  them  become  more  or  less  deformed  and  bent-backed  like  old  men.  When  a boy  has  been 
working  for  some  time  and  begins  to  get  round-shouldered,  his  fellows  say  that  “He’s  got  his  boy  to  carry  around  when- 
ever he  goes.” 

The  coal  is  hard,  and  accidents  to  the  hands,  such  as  cut,  broken,  or  crushed  fingers,  are  common  among  the 
boys.  Sometimes  there  is  a worse  accident:  a terrified  shriek  is  heard,  and  a boy  is  mangled  and  torn  in  the  machinery,  or 
disappears  in  the  chute  to  be  picked  out  later  smothered  and  dead.  Clouds  of  dust  fill  the  breakers  and  are  inhaled  by  the 
boys,  laying  the  foundations  for  asthma  and  miners’  consumption. 

I once  stood  in  a breaker  for  half  an  hour  and  tried  to  do  the  work  a twelve-year-old  boy  was  doing  day  after  day, 
for  ten  hours  at  a stretch,  for  sixty  cents  a day.  The  gloom  of  the  breaker  appalled  me.  Outside  the  sun  shone  brightly,  the 
air  was  pellucid,  and  the  birds  sang  in  chorus  with  the  trees  and  the  rivers.  Within  the  breaker  there  was  blackness,  clouds 
of  deadly  dust  enfolded  everything,  the  harsh,  grinding  roar  of  the  machinery  and  the  ceaseless  rushing  of  coal  through  the 
chutes  filled  the  ears.  I tried  to  pick  out  the  pieces  of  slate  from  the  hurrying  stream  of  coal,  often  missing  them;  my 
hands  were  bruised  and  cut  in  a few  minutes;  I was  covered  from  head  to  foot 

with  coal  dust,  and  for  many  hours  afterwards  I was  expectorating  some  of  the  small  particles  of  anthracite  I had 
swallowed. 

I could  not  do  that  work  and  live,  but  there  were  boys  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  doing  it  for  fifty  and  sixty 
cents  a day.  Some  of  them  had  never  been  inside  of  a school;  few  of  them  could  read  a child’s  primer.  True,  some  of  them 
attended  the  night  schools,  but  after  working  ten  hours  in  the  breaker  the  educational  results  from  attending  school  were 
practically  nil.  “We  goes  fer  a good  time,  an’  we  keeps  de  guys  wot’s  dere  hoppin’  all  de  time,”  said  little  Owen  Jones, 
whose  work  I had  been  trying  to  do.... 

As  I stood  in  that  breaker  I thought  of  the  reply  of  the  small  boy  to  Robert  Owen  [British  social  reformer].  Vis- 
iting an  English  coal  mine  one  day,  Owen  asked  a twelve-year-old  if  he  knew  God.  The  boy  stared  vacantly  at  his  ques- 
tioner: “God?”  he  said,  “God?  No,  I don’t.  He  must  work  in  some  other  mine.”  It  was  hard  to  realize  amid  the  danger  and 
din  and  blackness  of  that  Pennsylvania  breaker  that  such  a thing  as  belief  in  a great  All-good  God  existed. 

From  the  breakers  the  boys  graduate  to  the  mine  depths,  where  they  become  door  tenders,  switch  boys,  or  mule 
drivers.  Here,  far  below  the  surface,  work  is  still  more  dangerous.  At  fourteen  and  fifteen  the  boys  assume  the  same  risks 
as  the  men,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  same  perils.  Nor  is  it  in  Pennsylvania  only  that  these  conditions  exist.  In  the  bitu- 
minous mines  of  West  Virginia,  boys  of  nine  or  ten  are  frequently  employed.  I met  one  little  fellow  ten  years  old  in  Mt. 
Carbon,  W.  Va.,  last  year,  who  was  employed  as  a “trap  boy.”  Think  of  what  it  means  to  be  a trap  boy  at  ten  years  of  age. 
It  means  to  sit  alone  in  a dark  mine  passage  hour  after  hour,  with  no  human  soul  near;  to  see  no  living  creature  except  the 
mules  as  they  pass  with  their  loads,  or  a rat  or  two  seeking  to  share  one’s  meal;  to  stand  in  water  or  mud  that  covers  the 
ankles,  chilled  to  the  marrow  by  the  cold  draughts  that  rush  in  when  you  open  the  trap  door  for  the  mules  to  pass  through; 
to  work  for  fourteen  hours-waiting-opening  and  shutting  a door-then  waiting  again-for  sixty  cents;  to  reach  the  surface  when 
all  is  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  night,  and  to  fall  to  the  earth  exhausted  and  have  to  be  carried  away  to  the  nearest  “shack” 
to  be  revived  before  it  is  possible  to  walk  to  the  farther  shack  called  “home.”  Boys  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  legally 
employed  in  the  mines  of  West  Virginia,  by  day  or  by  night,  and  for  as  many  hours  as  the  employers  care  to  make  them 
toil  or  their  bodies  will  stand  the  strain.  Where  the  disregard  of  child  life  is  such  that  this  may  be  done  openly  and  with 
legal  sanction,  it  is  easy  to  believe  what  miners  have  again  and  again  told  me-that  there  are  hundreds  of  little  boys  of  nine 
and  ten  years  of  age  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  this  state. 


1.  Who  were  the  breaker  boys  and  under  what  conditions  did  they  work? 

2.  What  were  the  likely  futures  of  the  breaker  boys? 
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19-12  Mary  Antin,  The  Promised  Land  (1912) 

For  many  European  immigrants,  the  United  States  represented  opportunity.  For  Mary  Antin  and  her 
family  opportunity  meant  assimilating  into  American  culture.  It  also  meant  the  ability  to  go  to  school  and 
to  found  your  own  business.  Though  as  Antin  observed,  this  opportunity  involved  overcoming  poverty. 

In  our  flat  we  did  not  think  of  such  a thing  as  storing  the  coal  in  the  bathtub.  There  was  no  bathtub.  So  in  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  my  father  conducted  us  to  the  public  baths.  As  we  moved  along  in  a little  procession,  I was  delighted  with  the 
illumination  of  the  streets.  So  many  lamps,  and  they  burned  until  morning,  my  father  said,  and  so  people  did  not  need  to 
carry  lanterns.  In  America,  then,  everything  was  free,  as  we  had  heard  in  Russia.  Light  was  free;  the  streets  were  as  bright 
as  a synagogue  on  a holy  day.  Music  was  free;  we  had  been  serenaded,  to  our  gaping  delight,  by  a brass  band  of  many 
pieces,  soon  after  our  installation  on  Union  Place. 

Education  was  free.  That  subject  my  father  had  written  about  repeatedly,  as  comprising  his  chief  hope  for  us  chil- 
dren, the  essence  of  American  opportunity,  the  treasure  that  no  thief  could  touch,  not  even  misfortune  or  poverty.  It  was  the 
one  thing  that  he  was  able  to  promise  us  when  he  sent  for  us;  surer,  safer  than  bread  or  shelter.  On  our  second  day  I was 
thrilled  with  the  realization  of  what  this  freedom  of  education  meant.  A little  girl  from  across  the  alley  came  and  offered 
to  conduct  us  to  school.  My  father  was  out,  but  we  five  between  us  had  a few  words  of  English  by  this  time.  We  knew  the 
word  school.  We  understood.  This  child,  who  had  never  seen  us  till  yesterday,  who  could  not  pronounce  our  names,  who 
was  not  much  better  dressed  than  we,  was  able  to  offer  us  the  freedom  of  the  schools  of  Boston!  No  application  made,  no 
questions  asked,  no  examinations,  rulings,  exclusions;  no  machinations,  no  fees.  The  doors  stood  open  for  every  one  of  us. 
The  smallest  child  could  show  us  the  way. 

This  incident  impressed  me  more  than  anything  I had  heard  in  advance  of  the  freedom  of  education  in  America. 
It  was  a concrete  proof-almost  the  thing  itself.  One  had  to  experience  it  to  understand  it.  . . . 

The  kind  of  people  who  assisted  us  in  these  important  matters  form  a group  by  themselves  in  the  gallery  of  my 
friends.  If  I had  never  seen  them  from  those  early  days  till  now,  I should  still  have  remembered  them  with  gratitude.  When 
I enumerate  the  long  list  of  my  American  teachers,  I must  begin  with  those  who  came  to  us  on  Wall  Street  and  taught  us 
our  first  steps.  To  my  mother,  in  her  perplexity  over  the  cookstove,  the  woman  who  showed  her  how  to  make  the  fire  was 
an  angel  of  deliverance.  A fairy  godmother  to  us  children  was  she  who  led  us  to  a wonderful  country  called  “uptown,” 
where,  in  a dazzlingly  beautiful  palace  called  a “department  store,”  we  exchanged  our  hateful  homemade  European  cos- 
tumes, which  pointed  us  out  as  “greenhorns”  to  the  children  on  the  street,  for  real  American  machine-made  garments,  and 
issued  forth  glorified  in  each  other’s  eyes. 

With  our  despised  immigrant  clothing  we  shed  also  our  impossible  Hebrew  names.  A committee  of  our  friends, 
several  years  ahead  of  us  in  American  experience,  put  their  heads  together  and  concocted  American  names  for  us  all. 
Those  of  our  real  names  that  had  no  pleasing  American  equivalents  they  ruthlessly  discarded,  content  if  they  retained  the 
initials.  My  mother,  possessing  a name  that  was  not  easily  translatable,  was  punished  with  the  undignified  nickname  of 
Annie.  Fetchke,  Joseph,  and  Deborah  issued  as  Frieda,  Joseph,  and  Dora,  respectively.  As  for  poor  me,  I was  simply 
cheated.  The  name  they  gave  me  was  hardly  new.  My  Hebrew  name  being  Maryashe  in  full,  Mashke  for  short.  Russian- 
ized into  Marya  (Mar-ya),  my  friends  said  that  it  would  hold  good  in  English  as  Mary,  which  was  very  disappointing,  as 
I longed  to  possess  a strange-sounding  American  name  like  the  others.  . . . 

In  Chelsea,  as  in  Boston,  we  made  our  stand  in  the  wrong  end  of  the  town.  Arlington  Street  was  inhabited  by  poor 
Jews,  poor  Negroes,  and  a sprinkling  of  poor  Irish.  The  side  streets  leading  from  it  were  occupied  by  more  poor  Jews  and 
Negroes.  It  was  a proper  locality  for  a man  without  capital  to  do  business.  My  father  rented  a tenement  with  a store  in  the 
basement.  He  put  in  a few  barrels  of  flour  and  of  sugar,  a few  boxes  of  crackers,  a few  gallons  of  kerosene,  an  assortment 
of  soap  of  the  “save  the  coupon”  brands;  in  the  cellar,  a few  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  a pyramid  of  kindling-wood;  in  the 
showcase,  an  alluring  display  of  penny  candy.  He  put  out  his  sign,  with  a gilt-lettered  warning  of  “Strictly  Cash,”  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  credit  indiscriminately.  That  was  the  regular  way  to  do  business  on  Arlington  Street.  My  father,  in  this 
three  years’  apprenticeship,  had  learned  the  trick  of  many  trades.  He  knew  when  and  how  to  “bluff.”  The  legend  of  “Strictly 
Cash”  was  a protection  against  notoriously  irresponsible  customers;  while  none  of  the  “good”  customers,  who  had  a record 
for  paying  regularly  on  Saturday,  hesitated  to  enter  the  store  with  empty  purses. 

If  my  father  knew  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  my  mother  could  be  counted  on  to  throw  all  her  talent  and  tact  into  the 
business.  Of  course  she  had  no  English  yet,  but  as  she  could  perform  the  acts  of  weighing,  measuring,  and  mental  com- 
putation of  fractions  mechanically,  she  was  able  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  language,  as  inter- 
course with  her  customers  gave  her  opportunity.  In  this  she  made  such  rapid  progress  that  she  soon  lost  all  sense  of 
disadvantage,  and  conducted  herself  behind  the  counter  very  much  as  if  she  were  back  in  her  old  store  in  Polotzk.  It  was 
far  more  cosey  than  Polotzk-at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  me;  for  behind  the  store  was  the  kitchen,  where,  in  the  intervals  of 
slack  trade,  she  did  her  cooking  and  washing.  Arlington  Street  customers  were  used  to  waiting  while  the  storekeeper  salted 
the  soup  or  rescued  a loaf  from  the  oven. 
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Once  more  Fortune  favored  my  family  with  a thin  little  smile,  and  my  father,  in  reply  to  a friendly  inquiry,  would 
say,  “One  makes  a living,”  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  added  “but  nothing  to  boast  of.”  It  was  characteristic  of  my 
attitude  toward  bread-and-butter  matters  that  this  contented  me,  and  I felt  free  to  devote  myself  to  the  conquest  of  my  new 
world.  Looking  back  to  those  critical  first  years,  I see  myself  always  behaving  like  a child  let  loose  in  a garden  to  play  and 
dig  and  chase  the  butterflies.  Occasionally,  indeed,  I was  stung  by  the  wasp  of  family  trouble;  but  I knew  a healing  oint- 
ment-my  faith  in  America.  My  father  had  come  to  America  to  make  a living.  America,  which  was  free  and  fair  and  kind, 
must  presently  yield  him  what  he  sought.  I had  come  to  America  to  see  a new  world,  and  I followed  my  own  ends  with 
the  utmost  assiduity;  only,  as  I ran  out  to  explore,  I would  look  back  to  see  if  my  house  were  in  order  behind  me-if  my 
family  still  kept  its  head  above  water. 

In  after  years,  when  I passed  as  an  American  among  Americans,  if  I was  suddenly  made  aware  of  the  past  that  lay 
forgotten,-if  a letter  from  Russia,  or  a paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  or  a conversation  overheard  in  the  street-car,  suddenly 
reminded  me  of  what  I might  have  been,-I  thought  it  miracle  enough  that  I,  Mashke,  the  granddaughter  of  Raphael  the 
Russian,  born  to  a humble  destiny,  should  be  at  home  in  an  American  metropolis,  be  free  to  fashion  my  own  life,  and 
should  dream  my  dreams  in  English  phrases.  But  in  the  beginning  my  admiration  was  spent  on  more  concrete  embodiments 
of  the  splendors  of  America;  such  as  fine  houses,  gay  shops,  electric  engines  and  apparatus,  public  buildings,  illuminations, 
and  parades.  My  early  letters  to  my  Russian  friends  were  filled  with  boastful  descriptions  of  these  glories  of  my  new 
country.  No  native  citizen  of  Chelsea  took  such  pride  and  delight  in  its  institutions  as  I did.  It  required  no  fife  and  drum 
corps,  no  Fourth  of  July  procession,  to  set  me  tingling  with  patriotism.  Even  the  common  agents  and  instruments  of  munic- 
ipal life,  such  as  the  letter  carrier  and  the  fire  engine,  I regarded  with  a measure  of  respect.  I know  what  I thought  of  people 
who  said  that  Chelsea  was  a very  small,  dull,  unaspiring  town,  with  no  discernible  excuse  for  a separate  name  or  existence. 


1.  Identify  the  luxuries  and  new  opportunities  that  are  available  to  the  narrator  of  this  document  upon 
immigrating  to  New  York. 

2.  In  what  ways  does  America  represent  a land  of  opportunity  for  the  narrator  and  her  family? 

3.  Identify  signs  of  hardship  of  immigration  and  beginning  a new  life  in  New  York  that  are  included  in 
this  text. 
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20-1  Josiah  Strong,  from  Our  Country  (1885) 

Josiah  Strong,  an  Ohio  Congregationalist  minister,  became  a prominent  figure  during  America's  Gilded 
Age  when  he  published  Our  Country,  a critique  on  modern  development.  Often  critical  of  large  cities, 
which  he  felt  posed  a threat  to  morals  and  social  order.  Strong  also  condemned  urban  culture  in  general 
as  contrary  to  Christian  teachings. 

Every  race  which  has  deeply  impressed  itself  on  the  human  family  has  been  the  representative  of  some  great  idea-one  or 
more-which  had  given  direction  to  the  nation’s  life  and  form  to  its  civilization.  Among  the  Egyptians  this  seminal  idea  was 
life,  among  the  Persians  it  was  light,  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  purity,  among  the  Greeks  it  was  beauty,  among  the  Romans 
it  was  law.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  representative  of  two  great  ideas,  which  are  closely  related.  One  of  them  is  that  of  civil 
liberty.  Nearly  all  of  the  civil  liberty  in  the  world  is  enjoyed  by  Anglo-Saxons:  the  English,  the  British  colonists,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  . . . The  noblest  races  have  always  been  lovers  of  liberty.  That  love  ran  strong  in  early  German 
blood,  and  has  profoundly  influenced  the  institutions  of  all  the  branches  of  the  great  German  family;  but  it  was  left  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  branch  fully  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  to  himself,  and  formally  to  declare  it  the  foundation  stone 
of  government. 

The  other  great  idea  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  exponent  is  that  of  a pure  spiritual  Christianity.  It  was  no 
accident  that  the  great  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  originated  among  a Teutonic,  rather  than  a Latin  people.  It  was 
the  fire  of  liberty  burning  in  the  Saxon  heart  that  flamed  up  against  the  absolutism  of  the  Pope.  . . . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  to  those  for  whom  I write  that  the  two  great  needs  of  mankind,  that  all  men  may  be 
lifted  up  into  the  light  of  the  highest  Christian  civilization,  are,  first,  a pure,  spiritual  Christianity,  and,  second,  civil  liberty. 
Without  controversy,  these  are  the  forces  which,  in  the  past,  have  contributed  most  to  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  and 
they  must  continue  to  be,  in  the  future,  the  most  efficient  ministers  to  its  progress.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  the  great  representative  of  these  two  ideas,  the  depositary  [sic]  of  these  two  greatest  blessings,  sustains  peculiar  relations 
to  the  world's  future,  is  divinely  commissioned  to  be,  in  a peculiar  sense,  his  brother’s  keeper.  . . . 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  North  America  is  to  be  the  great  home  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  principal 
seat  of  his  power,  the  center  of  his  life  and  influence.  Not  only  does  it  constitute  seven-elevenths  of  his  possessions,  but 
this  empire  is  unsevered,  while  the  remaining  four-elevenths  are  fragmentary  and  scattered  over  the  earth.  Australia  will 
have  a great  population;  but  its  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  North  America,  are  too  manifest  to  need  mention.  Our  con- 
tinent has  room  and  resources  and  climate,  it  lies  in  the  pathway  of  the  nations,  it  belongs  to  the  zone  of  power,  and 
already,  among  Anglo-Saxons,  do  we  lead  in  population  and  wealth. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  only  disposed  to  see,  in  the  superior  vigor  of  our  people,  an  illustration  of  his  favorite  theory 
of  natural  selection,  but  even  intimates  that  the  world’s  history  thus  far  has  been  simply  preparatory  for  our  future,  and  trib- 
utary to  it.  He  says:  “There  is  apparently  much  truth  in  the  belief  that  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  people,  are  the  results  of  natural  selection;  for  the  more  energetic,  restless,  and  courageous  men  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  have  emigrated  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  generations  to  that  great  country,  and  have  there  suc- 
ceeded best.  . . .” 

. . . The  time  is  coming  when  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence  will  be  felt  there  as  it  is  now 
felt  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Then  will  the  world  enter  upon  a new  stage  of  its  history-the  final  competition  of  races,  for  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  being  schooled.  Long  before  the  thousands  millions  are  here,  the  mighty  centrifugal  tendency,  inherent 
in  this  stock  and  strengthened  in  the  United  States,  will  assert  itself.  Then  this  race  of  unequaled  energy,  with  all  the 
majesty  of  numbers  and  the  might  of  wealth  behind  it-the  representative,  let  us  hope,  of  the  largest  liberty,  the  purest 
Christianity,  the  highest  civilization-having  developed  peculiarly  aggressive  traits  calculated  to  impress  its  institutions 
upon  mankind,  will  spread  itself  over  the  earth.  If  I read  not  amiss,  this  powerful  race  will  move  down  upon  Mexico,  down 
upon  Central  and  South  America,  out  upon  the  islands  of  the  sea,  over  upon  Africa  and  beyond.  And  can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  result  of  this  competition  of  races  will  be  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”?  . . . 

In  my  own  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  exercise  the  commanding  influence  in  the  world’s 
future;  but  the  exact  nature  of  that  influence  is,  as  yet,  undetermined.  How  far  his  civilization  will  be  materialistic  and  athe- 
istic, and  how  long  it  will  take  thoroughly  to  Christianize  and  sweeten  it,  how  rapidly  he  will  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  or  how  many  ages  he  may  retard  it,  is  still  uncertain;  but  it  is  now  being  swiftly 
determined.  . . . 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  perils  which  threaten  it,  I cannot  think  our  civilization  will  perish;  but  I believe  it  is  fully 
in  the  hand  of  the  Christians  of  the  United  States,  during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  to  hasten  or  retard  the  coming 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  the  world  by  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  years.  We  of  this  generation  and  nation  occupy 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  ages  which  command  the  world’s  future. 


1.  According  to  Strong,  which  two  great  ideas  have  found  their  greatest  representation  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxons?  Explain  his  support  for  this  belief.  What  is  the  link  between  these  two  ideas? 

2.  What  responsibility  does  Strong  believe  Anglo-Saxons  must  assume  considering  the  riches  they 
have  to  offer  to  the  world? 

3.  How  does  Strong  integrate  Darwinian  theory  into  his  belief?  What  do  these  theories  together  mean 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  upon  the  rest  of  the  world? 
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20-2  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "The  Business  World  vs.  the  Politicians"  (1895) 

Opponents  of  American  expansion  overseas  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  partially  based  their  argu- 
ments on  traditional  American  foreign  policy  that  stressed  neutrality  and  noninterference  of  Europe  in 
the  Americas.  Supporters  of  imperial  expansion,  such  as  Massachusetts  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
dismissed  such  arguments  claiming  Washington's  counsel  on  neutrality  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
nothing  to  do  with  United  States  expansion. 

If  the  Democratic  party  has  had  one  cardinal  principle  beyond  all  others,  it  has  been  that  of  pushing  forward  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States.  Under  this  Administration,  governed  as  it  is  by  free-trade  influences,  this  great  principle  of  the 
Democratic  party  during  nearly  a century  of  existence  has  been  utterly  abandoned.  Thomas  Jefferson,  admitting  that  he  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  while  he  did  it,  effected  the  Louisiana  purchase,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  has  labored  to  overthrow  Amer- 
ican interests  and  American  control  in  Hawaii.  Andrew  Jackson  fought  for  Florida,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  is  eager  to  abandon 
Samoa.  ...  It  is  the  melancholy  outcome  of  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  higher  aim  or  purpose  for  men  or  for  nations  than 
to  buy  and  sell,  to  trade  jack-knives  and  make  everything  cheap.  No  one  underrates  the  importance  of  the  tariffs  or  the  still 
greater  importance  of  a sound  currency.  But  of  late  years  we  have  been  so  absorbed  in  these  economic  questions  that  we 
have  grown  unmindful  of  others.  We  have  had  something  too  much  of  these  disciples  of  the  Manchester  school,  who  think 
the  price  of  calico  more  important  than  a nation’s  honor,  the  duties  on  pig  iron  of  more  moment  than  the  advance  of  a race. 

It  is  time  to  recall  what  we  have  been  tending  to  forget:  that  we  have  always  had  and  that  we  have  now  a foreign 
policy  which  is  of  great  importance  to  our  national  well-being.  The  foundation  of  that  policy  was  Washington’s  doctrine 
of  neutrality.  To  him  and  to  Hamilton  we  owe  the  principle  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  United  States  to  meddle  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  When  this  policy  was  declared,  it  fell  with  a shock  upon  the  Americans  of  that  day,  for  we  were  still 
colonists  in  habits  of  thought  and  could  not  realize  that  the  struggles  of  Europe  did  not  concern  us.  Yet  the  establishment 
of  the  neutrality  policy  was  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  Washington  and  Hamilton  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican nationality.  The  corollary  of  Washington’s  policy  was  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  work  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  a much 
greater  man  than  the  President  whose  name  it  bears.  Washington  declared  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  United  States 
to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  added  that  Europe  must  not  meddle  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
As  I have  seen  it  solemnly  stated  recently  that  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  would  be  a violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it 
is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  no  bearing  on  the  extension  of  the  United  States,  but 
simply  holds  that  no  European  power  shall  establish  itself  in  the  Americas  or  interfere  with  American  governments. 

The  neutrality  policy  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  are  the  two  great  principles  established  at  the  outset  by  far-seeing 
statesmen  in  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  But  it  would  be  a fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  for- 
eign policy  stopped  there,  or  that  these  fundamental  propositions  in  any  way  fettered  the  march  of  the  American  people. 
Washington  withdrew  us  from  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  our  true  line  of  advance  was 
to  the  West.  He  never  for  an  instant  thought  that  we  were  to  remain  stationary  and  cease  to  move  forward.  He  saw,  with 
prophetic  vision,  as  did  no  other  man  of  his  time,  the  true  course  for  the  American  people.  He  could  not  himself  enter  into 
the  promised  land,  but  he  showed  it  to  his  people,  stretching  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  followed 
the  teachings  of  Washington.  We  have  taken  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  pressed  on  beyond  the  Sierras.  We  have 
a record  of  conquest,  colonization,  and  territorial  expansion  unequalled  by  any  people  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  not 
to  be  curbed  now  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school  which  have  never  been  observed  in  England,  and  which  as  an 
importation  are  even  more  absurdly  out  of  place  here  than  in  their  native  land.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
enter,  as  England  has  done,  upon  the  general  acquisition  of  distant  possession  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Our  government  is 
not  adapted  to  such  a policy,  and  we  have  no  need  of  it,  for  we  have  an  ample  field  at  home;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  while  in  the  United  States  themselves  we  hold  the  citadel  of  our  power  and  greatness  as  a nation,  there 
are  outworks  essential  to  the  defence  of  that  citadel  which  must  neither  be  neglected  nor  abandoned. 

There  is  a very  definite  policy  for  American  statesmen  to  pursue  in  this  respect  if  they  would  prove  themselves 
worthy  inheritors  of  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Adams.  We  desire  no  extension  to  the  south,  for  neither  the  popu- 
lation nor  the  lands  of  Central  or  South  America  would  be  desirable  additions  to  the  United  States.  But  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  there  should  be  but  one  flag  and  one  country.  Neither  race  nor  climate  forbids  this  extension, 
and  every  consideration  of  national  growth  and  national  welfare  demands  it.  In  the  interests  of  our  commerce  and  of  our 
fullest  development  we  should  build  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  for  the  protection  of  that  canal  and  for  the  sake  of  our  com- 
mercial supremacy  in  the  Pacific  we  should  control  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  maintain  our  influence  in  Samoa.  England 
has  studded  the  West  Indies  with  strong  places  which  are  a standing  menace  to  our  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  should  have 
among  those  islands  at  least  one  strong  naval  station,  and  when  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  built,  the  island  of  Cuba,  still 
sparsely  settled  and  of  almost  unbounded  fertility,  will  become  to  us  a necessity.  Commerce  follows  the  flag,  and  we 
should  build  up  a navy  strong  enough  to  give  protection  to  Americans  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  put  our  coasts  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  attack. 
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The  tendency  of  modem  times  is  toward  consolidation.  It  is  apparent  in  capital  and  labor  alike,  and  it  is  also  true 
of  nations.  Small  States  are  of  the  past  and  have  no  future.  The  modern  movement  is  all  toward  the  concentration  of 
people  and  territory  into  great  nations  and  large  dominions.  The  great  nations  are  rapidly  absorbing  for  their  future  expan- 
sion and  their  present  defence  all  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  It  is  a movement  which  makes  for  civilization  and  the 
advancement  of  the  race.  As  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States  must  not  fall  out  of  the  line  of  march. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  we  have  been  so  much  absorbed  with  grave  domestic  questions  that  we  have  lost  sight 
of  these  vast  interests  which  lie  just  outside  our  borders.  They  ought  to  be  neglected  no  longer.  They  are  not  only  of  mate- 
rial importance,  but  they  are  matters  which  concern  our  greatness  as  a nation  and  our  future  as  a great  people.  They  appeal 
to  our  national  honor  and  dignity  and  to  the  pride  of  country  and  of  race.  If  the  humiliating  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
Administration  has  served  to  call  attention  to  these  questions  and  to  remind  us  that  they  are  quite  as  important  at  least  as 
tariffs  or  currency,  it  will  perhaps  prove  to  have  been  a blessing  in  disguise.  When  we  face  a question  of  foreign  relations 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we  meet  something  above  and  beyond  party  politics,  something  that  rouses  and  appeals 
to  the  patriotism  and  the  Americanism  of  which  we  never  can  have  too  much,  and  of  which  during  the  last  two  years  our 
Government  has  shown  altogether  too  little. 


1.  What  is  the  relationship  between  America's  policy  of  neutrality  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  it  is 
described  in  this  document? 

2.  What  is  the  attitude  of  this  author  in  regard  to  American  expansion  and  imperialism? 
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20-3  Albert  Beveridge,  "The  March  of  the  Flag"  (1898) 

Albert  Beveridge,  a Republican  senator  from  Indiana,  was  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  a strongly 
expansionist  foreign  policy.  In  this  address,  which  was  widely  read  during  the  period,  Beveridge  merged 
prevalent  opinions  about  America^  civilizing  mission  with  its  economic  destiny. 

It  is  a noble  land  that  God  has  given  us;  a land  that  can  feed  and  clothe  the  world;  a land  whose  coastlines  would  enclose 
half  the  countries  of  Europe;  a land  set  like  a sentinel  between  the  two  imperial  oceans  of  the  globe,  a greater  England  with 
a nobler  destiny. 

It  is  a mighty  people  that  He  has  planted  on  this  soil;  a people  sprung  from  the  most  masterful  blood  of  history; 
a people  perpetually  revitalized  by  the  virile,  man-producing  working  folk  of  all  the  earth;  a people  imperial  by  virtue  of 
their  power,  by  right  of  their  institutions,  by  authority  of  their  Heaven-directed  purposes-the  propagandists  and  not  the 
misers  of  liberty. 

It  is  a glorious  history  our  God  has  bestowed  upon  His  chosen  people;  a history  heroic  with  faith  in  our  mission 
and  our  future;  a history  of  statesmen  who  flung  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  out  into  unexplored  lands  and  savage 
wilderness;  a history  of  soldiers  who  carried  the  flag  across  blazing  deserts  and  through  the  ranks  of  hostile  mountains,  even 
to  the  gates  of  sunset;  a history  of  a multiplying  people  who  overran  a continent  in  half  a century;  a history  of  prophets  who 
saw  the  consequences  of  evils  inherited  from  the  past  and  of  martyrs  who  died  to  save  us  from  them;  a history  divinely  log- 
ical, in  the  process  of  whose  tremendous  seasoning  we  find  ourselves  to-day. 

Therefore,  in  this  campaign,  the  question  is  larger  than  a party  question.  It  is  an  American  question.  It  is  a world 
question.  Shall  the  American  people  continue  their  march  toward  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world?  Shall  free  insti- 
tutions broaden  their  blessed  reign  as  the  children  of  liberty  wax  in  strength,  until  the  empire  of  our  principles  is  established 
over  the  hearts  of  all  mankind? 

Have  we  no  mission  to  perform,  no  duty  to  discharge  to  our  fellowman?  Has  God  endowed  us  with  gifts  beyond 
our  deserts  and  marked  us  as  the  people  of  His  peculiar  favor,  merely  to  rot  in  our  own  selfishness,  as  men  and  nations 
must,  who  take  cowardice  for  their  companion  and  self  for  their  deity-as  China  has,  as  India  has,  as  Egypt  has? 

Shall  we  be  as  the  man  who  had  one  talent  and  hid  it,  or  as  he  who  had  ten  talents  and  use  them  until  they  grew 
to  riches?  And  shall  we  reap  the  reward  that  waits  on  our  discharge  of  our  high  duty;  shall  we  occupy  new  markets  for  what 
our  farmers  raise,  our  factories  make,  our  merchants  sell-aye,  and,  please  God,  new  markets  for  what  our  ships  shall  carry? 

Hawaii  is  ours,  Puerto  Rico  is  to  be  ours;  at  the  prayer  of  her  people  Cuba  finally  will  be  ours;  in  the  islands  of 
the  East,  even  to  the  gates  of  Asia,  coaling  stations  are  to  be  ours  at  the  very  least;  the  flag  of  a liberal  government  is  to 
float  over  the  Philippines,  and  may  it  be  the  banner  that  Taylor  unfurled  in  Texas  and  Fr  mont  carried  to  the  coast. 

The  Opposition  tells  us  that  we  ought  not  to  govern  a people  without  their  consent.  I answer.  The  rule  of  liberty 
that  all  just  government  derives  its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  applies  only  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
self-government.  We  govern  the  Indians  without  their  consent,  we  govern  our  territories  without  their  consent,  we  govern 
our  children  without  their  consent.  How  do  they  know  that  our  government  would  be  without  their  consent?  Would  not  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  prefer  the  just,  human,  civilizing  government  of  this  Republic  to  the  savage,  bloody  rule  of  pil- 
lage and  extortion  from  which  we  have  rescued  them? 

And,  regardless  of  this  formula  of  words  made  only  for  enlightened,  self-governing  people,  do  we  owe  no  duty 
to  the  world?  Shall  we  turn  these  peoples  back  to  the  reeking  hands  from  which  we  have  taken  them?  Shall  we  abandon 
them,  with  Germany,  England,  Japan,  hungering  for  them?  Shall  we  save  them  from  those  nations,  to  give  them  a self-rule 
of  tragedy?  . . . Then,  like  men  and  not  like  children,  let  us  on  to  our  tasks,  our  mission,  and  our  destiny. 

Wonderfully  has  God  guided  us.  Yonder  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown  His  providence  was  above  us.  At  New 
Orleans  and  on  ensanguined  seas  His  hand  sustained  us.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  His  minister  and  His  was  the  altar  of 
freedom  the  Nation’s  soldiers  set  up  on  a hundred  battle-fields.  His  power  directed  Dewey  in  the  East  and  delivered  the 
Spanish  fleet  into  our  hands,  as  He  delivered  the  elder  Armada  into  the  hands  of  our  English  sires  two  centuries  ago.  The 
American  people  can  not  use  a dishonest  medium  of  exchange;  it  is  ours  to  set  the  world  its  example  of  right  and  honor. 
We  can  not  fly  from  our  world  duties;  it  is  ours  to  execute  the  purpose  of  a fate  that  has  driven  us  to  be  greater  than  our 
small  intentions,  we  can  not  retreat  from  any  soil  where  Providence  has  unfurled  our  banner;  it  is  ours  to  save  that  soil  for 
liberty  and  civilization. 


1.  What  is  the  author's  opinion  of  the  history  of  success  enjoyed  by  America? 

2.  How  does  this  document  capture  the  sentiments  and  attitudes  of  "The  Imperialism  of 
Righteousness"? 
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20-4  The  Spanish-American  War  (1898) 

American  interests  in  Cuba  revived  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Periodic  Cuban  rebellions  against 
Spanish  control  and  the  relaxing  of  American  isolationism  combined  to  stimulate  awareness  in  the 
Caribbean.  Government  and  business  desired  a stable  Caribbean,  and  sensational  journalism  attracted 
public  attention  to  atrocities  in  Cuba.  The  timing  of  these  attractions  made  Cuba  independence  an 
American  cause  celebre. 

Source:  "The  War  with  Spain  and  After,"  Atlantic  Monthly  (June  1898)  vol.  18,  pp.  722-25;  reprinted  in 

Alfred  B.  Hart,  ed.,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries  vol.  IV  (New  York:  MacMillan,  1898-1929),  pp. 

573-575. 

REASONS  FOR  WAR  (1898) 

Anonymous 

We  have  had  a Cuban  question  for  more  than  ninety  years.  At  times  it  has  disappeared  from  our  politics,  but  it  has  always 
reappeared.  Once  we  thought  it  wise  to  prevent  the  island  from  winning  its  independence  from  Spain,  and  thereby,  perhaps, 
we  entered  into  moral  bonds  to  make  sure  that  Spain  governed  it  decently.  Whether  we  definitely  contracted  such  an  oblig- 
ation or  not,  the  Cuban  question  has  never  ceased  to  annoy  us.  The  controversies  about  it  make  a long  series  of  chapters  in 
one  continuous  story  of  diplomatic  trouble.  Many  of  our  ablest  statesmen  have  had  to  deal  with  it  as  secretaries  of  state  and 
as  ministers  to  Spain,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  settle  it.  One  President  after  another  has  taken  it  up,  and  every 
one  has  transmitted  it  to  his  successor.  It  has  at  various  times  been  a “plank”  in  the  platforms  of  all  our  political  parties, — 
as  it  was  in  both  the  party  platforms  of  1896, — and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  messages  of  nearly  all  our  Presidents,  as  it  was 
of  President  Cleveland’s  message  in  December,  1896,  in  which  he  distinctly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
might  feel  forced  to  recognize  “higher  obligations”  than  neutrality  to  Spain.  In  spite  of  periods  of  apparent  quiet,  the  old 
trouble  has  always  reappeared  in  an  acute  form,  and  it  has  never  been  settled;  nor  has  there  recently  been  any  strong  reason 
for  hope  that  it  could  be  settled  merely  by  diplomatic  negotiation  with  Spain.  Our  diplomats  have  long  had  an  experience 
with  Spanish  character  and  methods  such  as  the  public  can  better  understand  since  war  has  been  in  progress.  The  pathetic 
inefficiency  and  the  continual  indirection  of  the  Spanish  character  are  now  apparent  to  the  world;  they  were  long  ago 
apparent  to  those  who  have  had  our  diplomatic  duties  to  do. 

Thus  the  negotiations  dragged  on.  We  were  put  to  trouble  and  expense  to  prevent  filibustering,  and  filibustering 
continued  in  spite  of  us.  More  than  once  heretofore  has  there  been  danger  of  international  conflict,  as  for  instance  when 
American  sailors  on  the  Virginius  were  executed  in  Cuba  in  1873.  Propositions  have  been  made  to  buy  the  island,  and  plans 
have  been  formed  to  annex  it.  All  the  while  there  have  been  American  interests  in  Cuba.  Our  citizens  have  owned  prop- 
erty and  made  investments  there,  and  done  much  to  develop  its  fertility.  They  have  paid  tribute,  unlawful  as  well  as  lawful, 
both  to  insurgents  and  to  Spanish  officials.  They  have  lost  property,  for  much  of  which  no  indemnity  has  been  paid.  All  the 
while  we  have  had  a trade  with  the  island,  important  during  periods  of  quiet,  irritating  during  periods  of  unrest. 

The  Cuban  trouble  is,  therefore,  not  a new  trouble  even  in  an  acute  form.  It  had  been  moving  toward  a crisis  for 
a long  time.  Still,  while  our  government  suffered  these  diplomatic  vexations,  and  our  citizens  these  losses,  and  our  mer- 
chants these  annoyances,  the  mass  of  the  American  people  gave  little  serious  thought  to  it.  The  newspapers  kept  us 
reminded  of  an  opera-bouffe  war  that  was  going  on,  and  now  and  then  there  came  information  of  delicate  and  troublesome 
diplomatic  duties  for  our  minister  to  Spain.  If  Cuba  were  within  a hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  one  of  our  populous  states 
and  near  one  of  our  great  ports,  periods  of  acute  interest  in  its  condition  would  doubtless  have  come  earlier  and  oftener, 
and  we  should  long  ago  have  had  to  deal  with  a crisis  by  warlike  measures.  Or  if  the  insurgents  had  commanded  respect 
instead  of  mere  pity,  we  should  have  paid  heed  to  their  struggle  sooner;  for  it  is  almost  an  American  maxim  that  a people 
cannot  govern  itself  till  it  can  win  its  own  independence. 

When  it  began  to  be  known  that  Weyler’s  method  of  extermination  was  producing  want  in  the  island,  and  when 
appeals  were  made  to  American  charity,  we  became  more  interested.  . . . 

The  American  public  was  in  this  mood  when  the  battleship  Maine  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  The 
masses  think  in  events,  and  not  in  syllogisms,  and  this  was  an  event.  This  event  provoked  suspicions  in  the  public  mind. 
The  thought  of  the  whole  nation  was  instantly  directed  to  Cuba.  The  fate  of  the  sailors  on  the  Virginius,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  was  recalled.  The  public  curiosity  about  everything  Cuban  and  Spanish  became  intense.  The  Weyler  method  of  war- 
fare became  more  generally  known.  The  story  of  our  long  diplomatic  trouble  with  Spain  was  recalled.  . . . 
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There  is  no  need  to  discuss  minor  and  accidental  causes  that  hastened  the  rush  of  events;  but  such  causes  were 
not  lacking  either  in  number  or  in  influence.  . . . But  all  these  together  could  not  have  driven  us  to  war  if  we  had  not  been 
willing  to  be  driven, — if  the  conviction  had  not  become  firm  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  was  a 
blot  on  civilization  that  had  now  begun  to  bring  reproach  to  us;  and  when  the  President,  who  favored  peace,  declared  it 
“intolerable,”  the  people  were  ready  to  accept  his  judgment. 

. . . We  rushed  into  war  almost  before  we  knew  it,  not  because  we  desired  war,  but  because  we  desired  something 
to  be  done  with  the  old  problem  that  should  be  direct  and  definite  and  final.  Let  us  end  it  once  for  all.  . . . 

Not  only  is  there  in  the  United  States  an  unmistakable  popular  approval  of  war  as  the  only  effective  means  of 
restoring  civilization  in  Cuba,  but  the  judgment  of  the  English  people  promptly  approved  it, — giving  evidence  of  an  instinc- 
tive race  and  institutional  sympathy.  If  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  and  methods  stand  for  anything,  the  institutions  and 
methods  of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  are  an  abomination  and  a reproach.  And  English  sympathy  is  not  more  significant  as  an 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  war  and  as  a good  omen  for  the  future  of  free  institutions  than  the  equally  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  Spain  that  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  decadent  influences  on  the  Continent;  indeed,  the  real  meaning 
of  American  civilization  and  ideals  will  henceforth  be  somewhat  more  clearly  understood  in  several  quarters  of  the  world. 

American  character  will  be  still  better  understood  when  the  whole  world  clearly  perceives  that  the  purpose  of  the 
war  is  only  to  remove  from  our  very  doors  this  cruel  and  inefficient  piece  of  mediaevalism  which  is  one  of  the  two  great 
scandals  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century;  for  it  is  not  a war  of  conquest.  . . . 


1.  Why  did  the  author  suggest  that  American  intervention  in  Cuba  represented  an  introduction  of 
progress  and  uplift  for  the  Cuban  people? 

2.  What  accounts  for  America's  sudden  interest  in  Cuba?  What  national  interests  did  the  United  States 
need  to  protect  in  Cuba? 
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20-5  William  McKinley,  "Decision  on  the  Philippines"  (1900) 

Following  the  U.  S.  victory  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  government  had  to  decide  on  a policy 
towards  the  Philippines.  A strong  debate  arose  among  imperialists  and  anti-imperialists.  But  as  this  doc- 
ument shows,  the  decision  rested  with  President  McKinley  who  decided  to  retain  the  Philippines  as  an 
American  possession. 

When  next  I realized  that  the  Philippines  had  dropped  into  our  laps,  I confess  I did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  I sought 
counsel  from  all  sides-Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans-but  got  little  help.  I thought  first  we  would  take  only  Manila;  then 
Luzon;  then  other  islands,  perhaps,  also. 

I walked  the  floor  of  the  White  House  night  after  night  until  midnight;  and  I am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I went  down  on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  Almighty  God  for  light  and  guidance  more  than  one  night.  And  one 
night  late  it  came  to  me  this  way-I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  it  came: 

( 1 ) That  we  could  not  give  them  back  to  Spain-that  would  be  cowardly  and  dishonorable; 

(2)  That  we  could  not  turn  them  over  to  France  or  Germany,  our  commercial  rivals  in  the  Orient-that  would  be  bad  busi- 
ness and  discreditable; 

(3)  That  we  could  not  leave  them  to  themselves-they  were  unfit  for  self-government,  and  they  would  soon  have  anarchy 
and  misrule  worse  then  Spain’s  was;  and 

(4)  That  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  take  them  all,  and  to  educate  the  Filipinos,  and  uplift  and  civilize  and 
Christianize  them  and  by  God’s  grace  do  the  very  best  we  could  by  them,  as  our  fellow  men  for  whom  Christ  also  died. 

And  then  I went  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  soundly,  and  the  next  morning  I sent  for  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  War  Department  (our  map-maker),  and  I told  him  to  put  the  Philippines  on  the  map  of  the  United  States  (pointing 
to  a large  map  on  the  wall  of  his  office),  and  there  they  are  and  there  they  will  stay  while  I am  President! 


1.  Summarize  McKinley's  reasons  for  wanting  to  occupy  and  influence  the  Philippines.  Upon  what 
basis  does  he  justify  American  interests  in  the  Philippines? 
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20-6  The  Boxer  Rebellion  (1900) 

The  United  States  and  other  western  industrial  nations  competed  aggressively  for  a share  of  the  tremendous 
market  opportunities  in  China.  Driven  by  the  potential  of  huge  profits,  the  western  nations  raced  to  carve  out 
spheres  of  influence.  Missionaries  arrived  in  advance  of  the  business  establishment,  and  an  indirect  benefit 
of  their  work  was  learning  the  native  language  and  culture,  drawing  maps  and  introducing  the  native  popu- 
lation to  western  standards  of  life  and  religion.  Mission  work  was  in  this  way  a tremendous  help  to  the 
business  communities  there,  although  the  assistance  was  unintentional  and  indirect.  The  onslaught  of 
western  religious,  commercial,  and  political  interests  inflamed  many  Chinese  to  defend  their  culture  by 
rejecting  the  "foreign  devils."  The  Boxer  Rebellion  led  by  Chinese  nationalists  targeted  mission  settlements, 
foreign  and  diplomatic  compounds. 

Source:  Mrs.  E.  K.  Lowery,  "A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Pekin,"  McClure's  Magazine  (Nov.  1900)  vol. 

16,  pp.  66-77;  Reprinted  in  Alfred  B.  Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries  vol.  IV  (New  York: 

MacMillan,  1898-1929),  pp.  619-622. 


BESIEGED  IN  PEKIN  (1900) 

By  Mrs.  Katharine  MulliMn  Lowry 

Mrs.  Lowry  resided  for  five  years  in  China,  where  her  husband  was  formerly  connected  with  the  United  States 
embassy  at  Pekin.  When  the  Boxer  insurrection  began,  she  was  living  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  settlement 
in  Pekin.  The  “Sir  Claude”  in  the  text  was  the  British  minister.  Sir  Claude  MacDonald. 

Wednesday,  June  13  [1900]:  About  6.30  p.m.  there  is  excitement  and  loud  voices  at  the  Ha-ta  gate,  and  from  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society’s  upper  windows  soldiers  can  be  seen  on  the  wall  looking  into  the  street.  Later,  smoke  and 
flame  announce  that  our  street  chapel  is  being  burned.  All  night  long  fires  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  (All  the 
different  mission  compounds  and  Catholic  churches  were  first  looted  and  then  burned,  except  the  Pei-Tang,  which  was 
guarded).  . . . 

Thursday,  June  14:  To-day  some  of  our  number  went  to  the  Legation  carrying  the  records,  mission  history,  deeds, 

etc.  . . . 

Friday,  June  15:  Last  night  for  two  hours  awful  sounds  of  raging  heathen  filled  the  air,  and  seemed  to  surge 
against  the  wall  in  the  southern  city,  opposite  our  place.  Some  estimated  there  were  50,000  voices.  “Kill  the  foreign 
devil!  Kill,  kill,  kill!”  they  yelled  till  it  seemed  hell  was  let  loose.  . . . 

Wednesday,  June  20:  About  nine  a.m.  . . . great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  word  that  Baron  von  Ketteler,  The 
German  Minister,  had  been  shot  on  his  way  to  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  and  his  interpreter  wounded.  . . . Captain  Hall  thought 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  the  compound  against  soldiers,  our  only  chance  would  be  to  abandon  it  immediately, 
while  it  is  still  possible  for  women  and  children  to  walk  on  the  street.  He  therefore  sends  word  to  the  Legation  that  he 
wishes  to  be  relieved,  and  sets  the  time  for  leaving  the  compound  at  eleven  a.m.,  with  no  baggage  except  what  we  can  carry 
in  our  hands.  ...  At  eleven  o’clock  the  melancholy  file  takes  up  its  march,  the  seventy  foreigners  at  the  front,  two  and  two, 
the  gentlemen,  with  their  guns,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  ladies  and  children,  while  behind  follow  over  500  Chinese 
refugees  who  have  been  with  us  all  these  twelve  mournful  days,  the  twenty  marines  with  Captain  Myers  bringing  up  the 
rear — 656  persons  in  all.  Sad,  indeed,  did  we  feel  to  thus  march  away  from  our  homes,  leaving  them  with  all  their  contents 
to  certain  destruction.  . . . 

The  nationalities  represented  here  (British  Legation)  are  American,  Austrian,  Belgian,  Boer,  British,  Chinese, 
Danish,  Dutch,  French,  Finn,  German,  Italian,  Japanese,  Norwegian,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Spanish,  Swedish.  . . . They  are 
divided  into  men,  245;  women,  149;  children,  79;  total,  473;  not  including  the  marines,  of  whom  there  were  409.  . . . The 
Chinese  here  number  about  700  to  800  Protestants  and  2,000  Catholics.  . . . 

Thursday,  June  21  : To-day  Sir  Claude  requests  that  Mr.  Gamewell  take  full  charge  of  fortifying  this  place,  and 
that  committees  be  appointed  with  full  authority  to  control  our  defenses.  This  is  done.  Mr.  Tewkesbury  is  made  head  of  the 
general  committees.  Other  committees  are  appointed  for  fire,  food,  fuel,  Chinese  labor,  foreign  labor,  sanitation,  and  water, 
and  in  a remarkably  short  time  this  motley  crowd  of  many  nationalities  is  thoroughly  organized  for  the  best  good  of  all. 
Mr.  Gamewell  suggests  the  use  of  sand-bags  in  the  defense,  and  the  making  of  them  begins,  the  church  being  headquar- 
ters for  this  work.  Large  fires  are  seen  raging  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  . . . 

Saturday,  June  23  : To-day  has  been  one  of  great  excitement.  Five  big  fires  rage  close  about  us,  and  bucket 
lines  are  formed  several  times.  Some  of  the  fires  are  started  by  the  Chinese;  some  by  our  people,  to  burn  out  places 
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which  are  dangerous  to  us,  because  the  Chinese  may  burn  them  or  can  fire  from  them.  After  burning  the  Russian 
Bank  the  Chinese  start  a fire  in  the  Han  Lin  College,  with  a wind  blowing  from  the  north,  which  makes  it  very  dan- 
gerous for  us.  Hardly  is  the  fire  under  way,  however,  when  the  wind  providentially  changes  and  we  are  saved  from  that 
danger,  though  much  hard  work  is  required  in  passing  water.  Sentiment  and  fear  of  antagonizing  the  Chinese  caused 
our  people  to  refrain  from  firing  this  Han  Lin  College,  the  very  foundation  of  Chinese  literature  and  culture.  The 
intense  hatred  of  the  Chinese  for  us  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  themselves  set  fire  to  this  relic  of  the  ages.  ...  It 
is  said  the  destruction  of  this  Han  Lin  Library  is  only  paralleled  by  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 

Sunday,  June  24  : To-day  the  Chinese  do  their  first  shelling.  . . . 

Wednesday,  June  27  : The  usual  nerve  strain  is  endured  all  day  from  the  bullets  and  shells.  We  shall  forget  how 
it  feels  to  be  without  their  sound.  The  nights  are  dreadful  with  the  sound  of  shattering  tiles  and  falling  bricks,  and  there  is 
so  much  echo  in  the  courts  that  at  night  it  is  hard  to  locate  where  an  attack  is  being  made,  and  harder  still  to  sleep  at  all. 
At  eleven  p.m.  an  alarm  is  rung  at  the  bell  tower  for  all  to  assemble  there  with  their  firearms.  This  is  the  second  or  third 
general  alarm  we  have  had,  and  they  frighten  us  almost  worse  than  the  attacks.  . . . 

Friday,  June  29.  . . . To-day  many  gentlemen  are  busy  constructing  bomb-proof  houses,  to  which  we  may  retreat 
if  necessary.  . . . 

Friday,  July  6.  . . . Another  unsuccessful  sortie  is  made  from  the  Fu  after  the  big  gun  to  the  northeast  which  does 
so  much  damage,  the  Japanese  commander  being  killed  and  a Japanese  and  an  Austrian  wounded.  . . . 

Tuesday,  July  17:  Last  night,  about  six  p.m.,  the  . . . messenger  . . . brought  a letter  and  a telegram  in  cipher.  The  latter 

when  translated  read,  “Washington,  Conger,  send  tidings,  bearer.”  Mr.  Conger  is  puzzled,  as  the  code  can  be  none  other  than 
that  of  the  State  Department,  yet  it  is  incomplete,  as  there  is  no  date  nor  signature.  . . . 

Wednesday,  July  18:  Major  Conger  asks  in  his  reply  ...  to  have  his  cablegram  completed,  as  he  does  not  know 
from  whom  it  comes.  They  send  back  the  whole  thing.  The  first  message  proves  to  be  included  in  a cablegram  from  Chi- 
nese Minister  Wu  to  his  Government,  which  accounts  for  the  lack  of  date  and  signature.  Complete  message  from  Wu  is  as 
follows:  “United  States  gladly  assist  China,  but  they  are  thinking  of  Major  Conger.  Inclosed  is  message  inquiring  for  his 
health.  Please  deliver  and  forward  reply.”  Major  Conger  sent  in  cipher  cable  the  following:  “Surrounded  and  fired  upon  by 
Chinese  for  a month.  If  not  relieved  soon,  massacre  will  follow.”  This  the  Tsungli  Yamen  promises  to  send.  . . . 

Friday,  July  21 ...  . To-day  there  was  sent  in  with  the  compliments  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen  1,000  catties  of  flour, 
and  over  a hundred  each  of  watermelons,  cucumbers,  egg  plants,  and  squashes. 

Saturday,  July  28.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  from  July  10th  to  25th  2,800  cannon-balls  or  shells  came  into  these 
premises,  between  sixty  and  seventy  striking  Sir  Claude’s  house  alone.  There  have  been  as  many  as  400  in  one  day.  . . . 

Tuesday,  August  14  : Last  night  was  certainly  the  most  frightful  we  have  had.  Although  they  had  fired  all  day  yes- 
terday, the  Chinese  began  with  renewed  vigor  about  eight  P.M.,  at  the  very  moment  that  a terrific  thunderstorm  with  light- 
ning and  torrents  of  rain  set  in.  Shells,  bullets,  and  fire-crackers  vied  with  the  noise  of  the  elements,  while  our  big  guns, 
the  Colt’s  automatic,  the  Nordenfeldt,  the  Austrian  and  Italian  guns,  and  “Betsey”  added  to  the  noise;  for  our  men  were 
wild,  and  felt  like  doing  their  best,  for  it  was  now  certain  that  the  foreign  troops  could  not  be  far  distant.  In  fact,  the  boom 
of  the  distant  cannon  could  easily  be  heard,  and  no  one  felt  like  sleeping,  had  it  been  possible  in  the  din.  Our  American 
gunner,  Mitchell,  is  wounded.  All  the  morning  we  have  heard  the  thundering  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  while  it  seems  too 
good  to  be  true,  our  hearts  rejoice  that  deliverance  is  near.  The  Chinese  exhausted  themselves  last  night,  and  have  doubt- 
less spent  the  day  in  fleeing.  Between  three  and  four  o’clock  this  afternoon  the  British  Sikhs  came  through  the  water-gate, 
and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  troops  came  pouring  in  from  various  directions.  We  are  released  and  saved  after  eight  horrible 
weeks. 


1.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  politics  of  imperialism  and  the  fates  of  ordinary  citizens  in 
China? 

2.  What  is  Mrs.  Lowry's  attitude  towards  the  Chinese? 
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20-7  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Third  Annual  Message  to  Congress  (1903) 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  advocates  of  American  expansion  claimed  that  the  future  of  the  United 
States  depended  on  a strong  navy.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a major  leader  in  the  navy  movement  and 
as  president  strongly  supported  the  naval  construction. 

I heartily  congratulate  the  Congress  upon  the  steady  progress  in  building  up  the  American  Navy.  We  can  not  afford  a let- 
up in  this  great  work.  To  stand  still  means  to  go  back.  There  should  be  no  cessation  in  adding  to  the  effective  units  of  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  fleet.  Meanwhile  the  Navy  Department  and  the  officers  of  the  Navy  are  doing  well  their  part  by  pro- 
viding constant  service  at  sea  under  conditions  akin  to  those  of  actual  warfare.  Our  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  learning 
to  handle  the  battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo  boats  with  high  efficiency  in  fleet  and  squadron  formations,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  marksmanship  is  being  steadily  raised.  The  best  work  ashore  is  indispensable,  but  the  highest  duty  of  a naval 
officer  is  to  exercise  command  at  sea. 

The  establishment  of  a naval  base  in  the  Philippines  ought  not  to  be  longer  postponed.  Such  a base  is  desirable 
in  time  of  peace;  in  time  of  war  it  would  be  indispensable,  and  its  lack  would  be  ruinous.  Without  it  our  fleet  would  be 
helpless.  Our  naval  experts  are  agreed  that  Subig  [Subic]  Bay  is  the  proper  place  for  the  purpose.  The  national  interests 
require  that  the  work  of  fortification  and  development  of  a naval  station  at  Subig  Bay  be  begun  at  an  early  date;  for  under 
the  best  conditions  it  is  a work  which  will  consume  much  time.  . . . 

By  the  act  of  June  28,  1902,  the  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  enter  into  treaty  with  Colombia  for  the 
building  of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  it  being  provided  that  in  the  event  of  failure  to  secure  such  treaty  after 
the  lapse  of  a reasonable  time,  recourse  should  be  had  to  building  a canal  through  Nicaragua.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to 
consider  this  alternative,  as  I am  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a treaty  providing  for  the  building  of  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  was  the  route  which  commended  itself  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Congress,  and  we  can 
now  acquire  by  treaty  the  right  to  construct  the  canal  over  this  route.  The  question  now,  therefore,  is  not  by  which  route 
the  isthmian  canal  shall  be  built,  for  that  question  has  been  definitely  and  irrevocably  decided.  The  question  is  simply 
whether  or  not  we  shall  have  an  isthmian  canal.  . . . 

A new  Republic,  that  of  Panama,  which  was  at  one  time  a sovereign  state,  and  at  another  time  a mere  department 
of  the  successive  confederations  known  as  New  Granada  and  Columbia,  has  now  succeeded  to  the  rights  which  first  one 
and  then  the  other  formerly  exercised  over  the  Isthmus.  But  as  long  as  the  Isthmus  endures,  the  mere  geographical  fact  of 
its  existence,  and  the  peculiar  interest  therein  which  is  required  by  our  position,  perpetuate  the  solemn  contract  which 
binds  the  holders  of  the  territory  to  respect  our  right  to  freedom  of  transit  across  it,  and  binds  us  in  return  to  safeguard  for 
the  Isthmus  and  the  world  the  exercise  of  that  inestimable  privilege.  . . . 

The  above  recital  of  facts  [not  included  here]  establishes  beyond  question:  First,  that  the  United  States  has  for  over 
half  a century  patiently  and  in  good  faith  carried  out  its  obligations  under  the  treaty  of  1846;  second,  that  when  for  the  first 
time  it  became  possible  for  Colombia  to  do  anything  in  requital  of  the  services  thus  repeatedly  rendered  to  it  for  fifty-seven 
years  by  the  United  States,  the  Colombian  Government  preemptorily  and  offensively  refused  thus  to  do  its  part,  even 
though  to  do  so  would  have  been  to  its  advantage  and  immeasurably  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  of  Panama,  at  that  time 
under  its  jurisdiction;  third,  that  throughout  this  period  revolutions,  riots,  and  factional  disturbances  of  every  kind  have 
occurred  one  after  the  other  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession,  some  of  them  lasting  for  months  and  even  for  years,  while 
the  central  government  was  unable  to  put  them  down  or  to  make  peace  with  the  rebels;  fourth,  that  these  disturbances 
instead  of  showing  any  sign  of  abating  have  tended  to  grow  more  numerous  and  more  serious  in  the  immediate  past;  fifth, 
that  the  control  of  Colombia  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  armed  intervention  and 
assistance  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  Government  of  Colombia,  though  wholly  unable  to  maintain  order  on 
the  Isthmus,  has  nevertheless  declined  to  ratify  a treaty  the  conclusion  of  which  opened  the  only  chance  to  secure  its  own 
stability  and  to  guarantee  permanent  peace  on,  and  the  construction  of  a canal  across,  the  Isthmus. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  guilty  of  folly  and  weakness, 
amounting  in  their  sum  to  a crime  against  the  Nation,  had  it  acted  otherwise  than  it  did  when  the  revolution  of  November 
3 last  took  place  in  Panama.  This  great  enterprise  of  building  the  interoceanic  canal  can  not  be  held  up  to  gratify  the 
whims,  or  out  of  respect  to  the  governmental  impotence,  or  to  the  even  more  sinister  and  evil  political  peculiarities,  of 
people  who,  though  they  dwell  afar  off,  yet,  against  the  wish  of  the  actual  dwellers  on  the  Isthmus,  assert  an  unreal 
supremacy  over  the  territory.  The  possession  of  a territory  fraught  with  such  peculiar  capacities  as  the  Isthmus  in  question 
carries  with  it  obligations  to  mankind.  The  course  of  events  has  shown  that  this  canal  can  not  be  built  by  private  enterprise, 
or  by  any  other  nation  than  our  own;  therefore  it  must  be  built  by  the  United  States. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  persuade  Colombia  to  follow  a course 
which  was  essentially  not  only  to  our  interests  and  to  the  interests  of  the  world,  but  to  the  interests  of  Colombia  itself.  These 
efforts  have  failed;  and  Colombia,  by  her  persistence  in  repulsing  the  advances  that  have  been  made,  has  forced  us,  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  honor,  and  of  the  interest  and  well-being,  not  merely  of  our  own  people,  but  of  the  people  of  the  Isthmus 
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of  Panama  and  the  people  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  to  take  decisive  steps  to  bring  to  an  end  a condition  of 
affairs  which  had  become  intolerable.  The  new  Republic  of  Panama  immediately  offered  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  us. 
This  treaty  I herewith  submit.  By  it  our  interests  are  better  safeguarded  than  in  the  treaty  with  Colombia  which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session.  It  is  better  in  its  terms  than  the  treaties  offered  to  us  by  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  At  last  the  right  to  begin  this  great  undertaking  is  made  available.  Panama  has  done  her  part.  All  that 
remains  is  for  the  American  Congress  to  do  its  part,  and  forthwith  this  Republic  will  enter  upon  the  execution  of  a project 
colossal  in  its  size  and  of  well-nigh  incalculable  possibilities  for  the  good  of  this  country  and  the  nations  of  mankind. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  the  United  States  guarantees  and  will  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  There  is  granted  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  a strip  ten  miles  wide  and 
extending  three  nautical  miles  into  the  sea  at  either  terminal,  with  all  lands  lying  outside  of  the  zone  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  or  for  its  auxiliary  works,  and  with  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  The  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
are  not  embraced  in  the  canal  zone,  but  the  United  States  assumes  their  sanitation  and,  in  case  of  need,  the  maintenance 
of  order  therein;  the  United  States  enjoys  within  the  granted  limits  all  the  rights,  power,  and  authority  which  it  would  pos- 
sess were  it  the  sovereign  of  the  territory  to  the  exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  by  the  Republic.  All  railway 
and  canal  property  rights  belonging  to  Panama  and  needed  for  the  canal  pass  to  the  United  States,  including  any  property 
of  the  respective  companies  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon;  the  works,  property,  and  personnel  of  the  canal  and  rail- 
ways are  exempted  from  taxation  as  well  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  as  in  the  canal  zone  and  its  dependencies.  Free 
immigration  of  the  personnel  and  importation  of  supplies  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  canal  are  granted.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  use  of  mili-tary  force  and  the  building  of  fortifications  by  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  the 
transit. 


1.  What  interest  does  the  United  States  have  in  establishing  a canal  in  Panama? 

2.  Summarize  the  efforts  and  political  maneuvering  associated  with  the  United  States'  endeavor  to 
secure  the  territory  that  is  the  site  of  the  proposed  canal. 
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20-8  Mark  Twain,  "Incident  in  the  Philippines"  (1924) 

Famous  writer  Mark  Twain  had  opposed  the  United  States  taking  possession  of  the  Philippines.  His 
satirical  commentary  on  the  battle  between  U.  S.  forces  and  the  Moros  made  fun  of  the  purported  Chris- 
tian mission  of  U.  S.  occupation. 

. . . This  incident  burst  upon  the  world  last  Friday  in  an  official  cablegram  from  the  commander  of  our  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  our  government  at  Washington.  The  substance  of  it  was  as  follows: 

A tribe  of  Moros,  dark-skinned  savages,  had  fortified  themselves  in  the  bowl  of  an  extinct  crater  not  many  miles 
from  Jolo;  and  as  they  were  hostiles,  and  bitter  against  us  because  we  have  been  trying  for  eight  years  to  take  their  liber- 
ties away  from  them,  their  presence  in  that  position  was  a menace.  Our  commander.  General  Leonard  Wood,  ordered  a 
reconnaissance  [sic] . It  was  found  that  the  Moros  numbered  six  hundred,  counting  women  and  children;  that  their  crater 
bowl  was  in  the  summit  of  a peak  or  mountain  twenty-two  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  and  very  difficult  of  access  for 
Christian  troops  and  artillery.  . . . Our  troops  climbed  the  heights  by  devious  and  difficult  trails,  and  even  took  some 
artillery  with  them.  . . . [When  they]  arrived  at  the  rim  of  the  crater,  the  battle  began.  Our  soldiers  numbered  five  hundred 
and  forty.  They  were  assisted  by  auxiliaries  consisting  of  a detachment  of  native  constabulary  in  our  pay-their  numbers  not 
given-and  by  a naval  detachment,  whose  numbers  are  not  stated.  But  apparently  the  contending  parties  were  about  equal 
as  to  number-six  hundred  men  on  our  side,  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl;  six  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.  Depth  of  the  bowl,  50  feet. 

General  Wood’s  order  was,  “Kill  or  capture  the  six  hundred.” 

The  battle  began-it  is  officially  called  by  that  name-our  forces  firing  down  into  the  crater  with  their  artillery  and 
their  deadly  small  arms  of  precision;  the  savages  furiously  returning  the  fire,  probably  with  brickbats-though  this  is  merely 
a surmise  of  mine,  as  the  weapons  used  by  the  savages  are  not  nominated  in  the  cablegram.  Heretofore  the  Moros  have  used 
knives  and  clubs  mainly;  also  ineffectual  trade-muskets  when  they  had  any. 

The  official  report  stated  that  the  battle  was  fought  with  prodigious  energy  on  both  sides  during  a day  and  a half, 
and  that  it  ended  with  a complete  victory  for  the  American  arms.  The  completeness  of  the  victory  is  established  by  this  fact: 
that  of  the  six  hundred  Moros  not  one  was  left  alive.  The  brilliancy  of  the  victory  is  established  by  this  other  fact,  to  wit: 
that  of  our  six  hundred  heroes  only  fifteen  lost  their  lives. 

General  Wood  was  present  and  looking  on.  His  order  had  been,  “Kill  or  capture  those  savages.”  Apparently  our 
little  army  considered  that  the  “or”  left  them  authorized  to  kill  or  capture  according  to  taste,  and  that  their  taste  had 
remained  what  it  has  been  for  eight  years,  in  our  army  out  there-the  taste  of  Christian  butchers.  . . . 

Let  us  now  consider  two  or  three  details  of  our  military  history.  In  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War  ten  per 
cent  of  the  forces  engaged  on  the  two  sides  were  killed  and  wounded.  At  Waterloo,  where  four  hundred  thousand  men  were 
present  on  the  two  sides,  fifty  thousand  fell,  killed  and  wounded,  in  five  hours,  leaving  three  hundred  and  fifty  sound  and 
all  right  for  further  adventures.  Eight  years  ago,  when  the  pathetic  comedy  called  the  Cuban  War  was  played,  we  summoned 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  We  fought  a number  of  showy  battles,  and  when  the  war  was  over  we  had  lost  two 
hundred  sixty-eight  men  out  of  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  field,  and  just  fourteen 
times  as  many  by  the  gallantry  of  the  army  doctors  in  the  hospitals  and  camps.  We  did  not  exterminate  the  Spaniards-far 
from  it.  In  each  engagement  we  left  an  average  of  two  per  cent  of  the  enemy  killed  or  crippled  on  the  field. 

Contrast  these  things  with  the  great  statistics  which  have  arrived  from  that  Moro  crater!  There,  with  six  hundred 
engaged  on  each  side,  we  lost  fifteen  men  killed  outright,  and  we  had  thirty-two  wounded.  . . . The  enemy  numbered  six 
hundred-including  women  and  children-and  we  abolished  them  utterly,  leaving  not  even  a baby  alive  to  cry  for  its  dead 
mother.  This  is  incomparably  the  greatest  victory  that  was  ever  achieved  by  the  Christian  soldiers  of  the  United  States. 


1.  What  is  the  author's  attitude  toward  America's  actions  in  the  "Incident  in  the  Philippines"? 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  in  this  text  that  Twain's  tone  is  bitterly  satiric? 
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21-1  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  "A  Piece-Rate  System"  (1896) 

As  industrialization  matured,  attention  focused  on  improving  efficiency.  Scientific  management  emerged 
as  a means  of  ordering  the  industrial  and  business  world.  In  a sense,  scientific  management  was  related 
to  the  Progressive  idea  of  ordering  the  world.  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor  was  perhaps  the  most  famous 
advocate  of  applying  science  to  industry. 

The  ordinary  piece-work  system  involves  a permanent  antagonism  between  employers  and  men,  and  a certainty  of  pun- 
ishment for  each  workman  who  reaches  a high  rate  of  efficiency.  The  demoralizing  effect  of  this  system  is  most  serious. 
Under  it,  even  the  best  workmen  are  forced  continually  to  act  the  part  of  hypocrites,  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle 
against  the  encroachments  of  their  employers. 

The  system  introduced  by  the  writer,  however,  is  directly  the  opposite,  both  in  theory  and  in  its  results.  It  takes 
each  workman’s  interests  the  same  as  that  of  his  employer,  pays  a premium  for  high  efficiency,  and  soon  convinces  each 
man  that  it  is  for  his  permanent  advantage  to  turn  out  each  day  the  best  quality  and  maximum  quantity  of  work.  . . . 

Elementary  rate-fixing  differs  from  other  methods  of  making  piece-work  prices  in  that  a careful  study  is  made  of 
the  time  required  to  do  each  of  the  many  elementary  operations  into  which  the  manufacturing  of  an  establishment  may  be 
analyzed  or  divided.  These  elementary  operations  are  then  classified,  recorded,  and  indexed  and  when  a piece-work  price 
is  wanted  for  work  the  job  is  first  divided  into  its  elementary  operations,  the  time  required  to  do  each  elementary  opera- 
tion is  found  from  the  records,  and  the  total  time  for  the  job  is  summed  up  from  these  data.  While  this  method  seems  com- 
plicated at  the  first  glance,  it  is,  in  fact,  far  simpler  and  more  effective  than  the  old  method  of  recording  the  time  required 
to  do  whole  jobs  of  work,  and  then,  after  looking  over  the  records  of  similar  jobs,  guessing  at  the  time  required  for  any  new 
piece  of  work. 

The  differential  rate  system  of  piece-work  consists  briefly,  in  offering  two  different  rates  for  the  same  job,  a high 
price  per  piece  in  case  the  work  is  finished  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  in  perfect  condition,  and  a low  price  if  it  takes 
a longer  time  to  do  the  job,  of  if  there  are  any  imperfections  in  the  work.  (The  high  rate  should  be  such  that  the  workman 
can  earn  more  per  day  than  is  usually  paid  in  similar  establishments.)  This  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  ordinary  plan  of 
piece-work  in  which  the  wages  of  the  workmen  are  reduced  when  they  increase  their  productivity. 

The  system  by  which  the  writer  proposes  managing  the  men  who  are  on  day-work  consists  in  paying  men  and  not 
positions.  Each  man’s  wages,  as  far  as  possible,  are  fixed  according  to  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  performs  his 
work,  and  not  according  to  the  position  which  he  fills.  Every  endeavor  is  made  to  stimulate  each  man’s  personal  ambition. 
This  involves  keeping  systematic  and  careful  records  of  the  performance  of  each  man,  as  to  his  punctuality,  attendance, 
integrity,  rapidity,  skill,  and  accuracy,  and  a readjustment  from  time  to  time  of  the  wages  paid  him,  in  accordance  with  this 
record. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  management  are: 

First.  That  the  manufactures  are  produced  cheaper  under  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  workmen  earn  higher 
wages  than  are  usually  paid. 

Second.  Since  the  rate-fixing  is  done  from  accurate  knowledge  instead  of  more  or  less  by  guess-work,  the  motive 
for  holding  back  on  work,  or  “soldiering,”  and  endeavoring  to  deceive  the  employers  as  to  the  time  required  to  do  work, 
is  entirely  removed,  and  with  it  the  greatest  cause  for  hard  feelings  and  war  between  the  management  and  the  men. 

Third.  Since  the  basis  from  which  piece-work  as  well  as  day  rates  are  fixed  is  that  of  exact  observation,  instead 
of  being  founded  upon  accident  or  deception,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  under  ordinary  systems,  the  men  are  treated  with 
greater  uniformity  and  justice,  and  respond  by  doing  more  and  better  work. 

Fourth.  It  is  for  the  common  interest  of  both  the  management  and  the  men  to  cosperate  in  every  way,  so  as  to  turn 
out  each  day  the  maximum  quantity  and  best  quality  of  work. 

Fifth.  The  system  is  rapid,  while  other  systems  are  slow,  in  attaining  the  maximum  productivity  of  each  machine 
and  man;  and  when  this  maximum  is  once  reached,  it  is  automatically  maintained  by  the  differential  rate. 

Sixth.  It  automatically  selects  and  attracts  the  best  men  for  each  class  of  work,  and  it  develops  many  first  class 
men  who  would  otherwise  remain  slow  or  inaccurate,  while  at  the  same  time  it  discourages  and  sifts  out  men  who  are  incur- 
ably lazy  or  inferior. 

Finally.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  from  the  above  effects  of  the  system  is,  that  it  promotes  a most 
friendly  feeling  between  the  men  and  their  employers  and  so  renders  labor  unions  and  strikes  unnecessary.  . . . 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  manager  of  a manufacturing  business  to  go  most  minutely  into  every  detail  of  the  buying 
and  selling  and  financiering,  and  arrange  every  element  of  these  branches  in  the  most  systematic  manner  and  according  to 
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principles  that  have  been  carefully  planned  to  insure  the  business  against  almost  any  contingency  which  may  arise,  while 
the  manufacturing  is  turned  over  to  a superintendent  or  foreman,  with  little  or  no  restrictions  as  to  the  principles  and 
methods  which  he  is  to  pursue,  either  in  the  management  of  his  men  or  the  care  of  the  company’s  plant.  . . . 

Such  managers  belong  distinctly  to  the  old  school  of  manufacturers;  and  among  them  are  to  be  found,  in  spite  of 
their  lack  of  system,  many  of  the  best  and  most  successful  men  of  the  country.  They  believe  in  men,  not  in  methods,  in  the 
management  of  their  shops;  and  what  they  would  call  system  in  the  office  and  sales  departments,  would  be  called  red  tape 
by  them  in  the  factory.  Through  their  keen  insight  and  knowledge  of  character  they  are  able  to  select  and  train  good  super- 
intendents, who  in  turn  secure  good  workmen;  and  frequently  the  business  prospers  under  this  system  (or  rather,  lack  of 
system)  for  a term  of  years. 

The  modern  manufacturer,  however,  seeks  not  only  to  secure  the  best  superintendents  and  workmen,  but  to  sur- 
round each  department  of  his  manufacture  with  the  most  carefully  woven  net-work  of  system  and  method,  which  should 
render  the  business,  for  a considerable  period  at  least,  independent  of  the  loss  of  any  one  man,  and  frequently  of  any  com- 
bination of  men. 

It  is  the  lack  of  this  system  and  method  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  constitutes  the  greatest  risk  to  man- 
ufacturing; placing,  as  it  frequently  does,  the  success  of  the  business  at  the  hazard  of  the  health  of  whims  of  a few 
employees. 


1.  What  were  the  benefits  of  Taylor's  system  over  the  ordinary  piece  rate  system? 

2.  What  distinguished  a modern  manager  from  his  old-school  counterpart? 
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21-2  William  Graham  Sumner,  What  the  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other  (1883) 

Advocates  of  American  imperialism  tied  expansion  overseas  to  the  mission  of  civilizing  other  peoples. 
William  Graham  Sumner  was  a major  supporter  of  expansion  and  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
spread  democracy  to  other  peoples. 

There  is  not  a civilized  nation  that  does  not  talk  about  its  civilizing  mission  just  as  grandly  as  we  do.  The  English,  who 
really  have  more  to  boast  of  it  in  this  respect  than  anybody  else,  talk  least  about  it,  but  the  Phariseeism  with  which  they 
correct  and  instruct  other  people  has  made  them  hated  all  over  the  globe.  The  French  believe  themselves  the  guardians  of 
the  highest  and  purest  culture,  and  that  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  are  fixed  on  Paris,  whence  they  expect  oracles  of  thought 
and  taste.  The  Germans  regard  themselves  as  charged  with  a mission,  especially  to  us  Americans,  to  save  us  from  egoism 
and  materialism.  The  Russians,  in  their  books  and  newspapers,  talk  about  the  civilizing  mission  of  Russian  in  language  that 
might  be  translated  from  some  of  the  finest  paragraphs  of  our  imperialistic  newspapers. 

The  first  principle  of  Mohammedanism  is  that  we  Christians  are  dogs  and  infidels,  fit  only  to  be  enslaved  or 
butchered  by  Moslems.  It  is  a corollary  that  wherever  Mohammedanism  extends  it  carries,  in  the  belief  of  its  votaries,  the 
highest  blessings,  and  that  the  whole  human  race  would  be  enormously  elevated  if  Mohammedanism  should  supplant 
Christianity  everywhere. 

To  come,  last,  to  Spain,  the  Spaniards  have,  for  centuries,  considered  themselves  the  most  zealous  and  self-sac- 
rificing Christians,  especially  charged  by  the  Almighty,  on  this  account,  to  spread  the  true  religion  and  civilization  over  the 
globe.  They  think  themselves  free  and  noble,  leaders  in  refinement  and  the  sentiments  of  personal  honor,  and  they  despise 
us  as  sordid  money-grabbers  and  heretics.  I could  bring  you  passages  from  peninsular  authors  of  the  first  rank  about  the 
grand  role  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  spreading  freedom  and  truth. 

Now  each  nation  laughs  at  all  the  others  when  it  observes  these  manifestations  of  national  vanity.  You  may  rely 
upon  it  that  they  are  all  ridiculous  by  virtue  of  these  pretensions,  including  ourselves.  The  point  is  that  each  of  them  repu- 
diates the  standards  of  the  others,  and  the  outlying  nations,  which  are  to  be  civilized,  hate  all  the  standards  of  civilized  men. 

We  assume  that  what  we  like  and  practice,  and  what  we  think  better,  must  come  as  a welcome  blessing  to  Spanish- 
Americans  and  Filipinos.  This  is  grossly  and  obviously  untrue.  They  hate  our  ways.  They  are  hostile  to  our  ideas.  Our  reli- 
gion, language,  institutions,  and  manners  offend  them.  They  like  their  own  ways,  and  if  we  appear  amongst  them  as  rulers, 
there  will  be  social  discord  in  all  the  great  departments  of  social  interest.  The  most  important  thing  which  we  shall  inherit 
from  the  Spaniards  will  be  the  task  of  suppressing  rebellions. 

If  the  United  States  takes  out  of  the  hands  of  Spain  her  mission,  on  the  ground  that  Spain  is  not  executing  it 
well,  and  if  this  nation  in  its  turn  attempts  to  be  schoolmistress  to  others,  it  will  shrivel  up  into  the  same  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  of  which  Spain  now  presents  an  example.  To  read  our  current  literature  one  would  think  that  we  were  already  well 
on  the  way  to  it. 

Now,  the  great  reason  why  all  these  enterprises  which  begin  by  saying  to  somebody  else,  "We  know  what  is  good 
for  you  better  than  you  know  yourself  and  we  are  going  to  make  you  do  it,"  are  false  and  wrong  is  that  they  violate  lib- 
erty; or,  to  turn  the  same  statement  into  other  words,  the  reason  why  liberty,  of  which  we  Americans  talk  so  much,  is  a good 
thing  is  that  it  means  leaving  people  to  live  out  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way,  while  we  do  the  same. 

If  we  believe  in  liberty,  as  an  American  principle,  why  do  we  not  stand  by  it?  Why  are  we  going  to  throw  it 
away  to  enter  upon  a Spanish  policy  of  dominion  and  regulation? 


1.  What  was  Sumner's  position  on  annexing  the  Philippines  and  what  arguments  did  heuse  to  he 
support  that  position? 
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21-3  Eugene  V.  Debs,  "The  Outlook  for  Socialism 
in  the  United  States"  (1900) 

Eugene  Debs  was  the  leader  of  the  socialist  movement  in  the  United  States  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  He  ran  for  president  three  times.  Debs  and  other  socialists  saw  conditions  in 
the  United  States  and  American  foreign  policy  as  proving  the  bankruptcy  of  capitalism  and  the  ush- 
ering in  of  socialism. 

The  sun  of  the  passing  century  is  setting  upon  scenes  of  extraordinary  activity  in  almost  every  part  of  our  capitalistic  old 
planet.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are  of  universal  prevalence.  In  the  Philippines  our  soldiers  are  civilizing  and  Christian- 
izing the  natives  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles  of  the  art,  and  at  prices  ($13  per  month)  which  commend  the 
blessing  to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  the  lowly  and  oppressed  everywhere.  . . . 

The  picture,  lurid  as  a chamber  of  horrors,  becomes  complete  in  its  gruesome  ghastliness  when  robed  ministers 
of  Christ  solemnly  declare  that  it  is  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization.  . . . 

The  campaign  this  year  will  be  unusually  spectacular.  The  Republican  Party  “points  with  pride”  to  the  “pros- 
perity” of  the  country,  the  beneficent  results  of  the  “gold  standard”  and  the  “war  record”  of  the  administration.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  declares  that  “imperialism”  is  the  “paramount”  issue,  and  that  the  country  is  certain  to  go  to  the  “demnition 
bow-wows”  if  Democratic  officeholders  are  not  elected  instead  of  the  Republicans.  The  Democratic  slogan  is  “The 
Republic  vs.  the  Empire,”  accompanied  in  a very  minor  key  by  16  to  1 and  “direct  legislation  where  practical.” 

Both  these  capitalist  parties  are  fiercely  opposed  to  trusts,  though  what  they  propose  to  do  with  them  is  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  even  a hint  in  their  platforms. 

Needless  is  it  for  me  to  say  to  the  thinking  workingman  that  he  has  no  choice  between  these  two  capitalist  par- 
ties, that  they  are  both  pledged  to  the  same  system  and  that  whether  the  one  or  the  other  succeeds,  he  will  still  remain  the 
wage-working  slave  he  is  today. 

What  but  meaningless  phrases  are  “imperialism,”  “expansion,”  “free  silver,”  “gold  standard,”  etc.,  to  the  wage 
worker?  The  large  capitalists  represented  by  Mr.  McKinley  and  the  small  capitalists  represented  by  Mr.  Bryan  are  interested 
in  these  “issues,”  but  they  do  not  concern  the  working  class. 

What  the  workingmen  of  the  country  are  profoundly  interested  in  is  the  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  the  enslaving  and  degrading  wage  system  in  which  they  toil  for  a pittance  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
masters  and  are  bludgeoned,  jailed  or  shot  when  they  protest-this  is  the  central,  controlling,  vital  issue  of  the  hour,  and  nei- 
ther of  the  old  party  platforms  has  a word  or  even  a hint  about  it. 

As  a rule,  large  capitalists  are  Republicans  and  small  capitalists  are  Democrats,  but  workingmen  must  remember 
that  they  are  all  capitalists,  and  that  the  many  small  ones,  like  the  fewer  large  ones,  are  all  politically  supporting  their  class 
interests,  and  this  is  always  and  everywhere  the  capitalist  class. 

Whether  the  means  of  production-that  is  to  say,  the  land,  mines,  factories,  machinery,  etc. -are  owned  by  a few 
large  Republican  capitalists,  who  organize  a trust,  or  whether  they  be  owned  by  a lot  of  small  Democratic  capitalists,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  trust,  is  all  the  same  to  the  working  class.  Let  the  capitalists,  large  and  small,  fight  this  out  among  them- 
selves. 

The  working  class  must  get  rid  of  the  whole  brood  of  masters  and  exploiters,  and  put  themselves  in  possession  and 
control  of  the  means  of  production,  that  they  may  have  steady  employment  without  consulting  a capitalist  employer,  large 
or  small,  and  that  they  may  get  the  wealth  their  labor  produces,  all  of  it,  and  enjoy  with  their  families  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  in  comfortable  and  happy  homes,  abundant  and  wholesome  food,  proper  clothing  and  all  other  things  necessary 
to  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  It  is  therefore  a question  not  of  “reform,”  the  mask  of  fraud,  but  of  revolu- 
tion. The  capitalist  system  must  be  overthrown,  class  rule  abolished  and  wage  slavery  supplanted  by  cooperative  industry. 

We  hear  it  frequently  urged  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  “poor  man’s  party,”  “the  friend  of  labor.”  There  is  but 
one  way  to  relieve  poverty  and  to  free  labor,  and  that  is  by  making  common  property  of  the  tools  of  labor.  . . . 

What  has  the  Democratic  Party  to  say  about  the  “property  and  educational  qualifications”  in  North  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  and  the  proposed  general  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  Southern  states? 

The  differences  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  involve  no  issue,  no  principle  in  which  the 
working  class  has  any  interest.  . . . 

Between  these  parties  socialists  have  no  choice,  no  preference.  They  are  one  in  their  opposition  to  socialism,  that 
is  to  say,  the  emancipation  of  the  working  class  from  wage  slavery,  and  every  workingman  who  has  intelligence  enough 
to  understand  the  interest  of  his  class  and  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  it  is  involved  will  once  and  for  all  time  sever 
his  relations  with  them  both;  and  recognizing  the  class  struggle  which  is  being  waged  between  producing  workers  and  non- 
producing capitalists,  cast  his  lot  with  the  class-conscious,  revolutionary  Socialist  Party,  which  is  pledged  to  abolish  the  cap- 
italist system,  class  rule  and  wage  slavery-a  party  which  does  not  compromise  or  fuse,  but,  preserving  inviolate  the 
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principles  which  quickened  it  into  life  and  now  give  it  vitality  and  force,  moves  forward  with  dauntless  determination  to 
the  goal  of  economic  freedom. 

The  political  trend  is  steadily  toward  socialism.  The  old  parties  are  held  together  only  by  the  cohesive  power  of 
spoils,  and  in  spite  of  this  they  are  steadily  disintegrating.  Again  and  again  they  have  been  tried  with  the  same  results,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands,  awake  to  their  duplicity,  are  deserting  them  and  turning  toward  socialism  as  the  only  refuge  and 
security.  Republicans,  Democrats,  Populists,  Prohibitionists,  Single  Taxers  are  having  their  eyes  opened  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  struggle  and  they  are  beginning  to 
Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 
Forests  are  rended; 

Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 
Navies  are  stranded. 

For  a time  the  Populist  Party  had  a mission,  but  it  is  practically  ended.  The  Democratic  Party  has  “fused”  it  out 
of  existence.  The  “middle-of-the-road”  element  will  be  sorely  disappointed  when  the  votes  are  counted,  and  they  will 
probably  never  figure  in  another  national  campaign.  Not  many  of  them  will  go  back  to  the  old  parties.  Many  of  them 
have  already  come  to  socialism,  and  the  rest  are  sure  to  follow. 

There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  a Populist  Party,  and  progressive  Populists  realize  it,  and  hence  the  “strong- 
holds” of  Populism  are  becoming  the  “hotbeds”  of  Socialism. 

It  is  simply  a question  of  capitalism  or  socialism,  of  despotism  or  democracy,  and  they  who  are  not  wholly  with 
us  are  wholly  against  us. 


1.  According  to  Debs,  what  were  the  differences  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties? 

2.  For  working  people,  why  was  the  socialism  the  only  true  alternative? 
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21-4  Platform  Adopted  by  the  National  Negro  Committee  (1909) 

After  racial  segregation  gained  constitutional  sanction,  African  Americans  founded  organizations  to 
protest  against  prevailing  conditions  and  improvement  of  their  situation. 

We  denounce  the  ever-growing  oppression  of  our  10,000,000  colored  fellow  citizens  as  the  greatest  menace  that  threatens 
the  country.  Often  plundered  of  their  just  share  of  the  public  funds,  robbed  of  nearly  all  part  in  the  government,  segregated 
by  common  carriers,  some  murdered  with  impunity,  and  all  treated  with  open  contempt  by  officials,  they  are  held  in  some 
States  in  practical  slavery  to  the  white  community.  The  systematic  persecution  of  law-abiding  citizens  and  their  disfran- 
chisement on  account  of  their  race  alone  is  a crime  that  will  ultimately  drag  down  to  an  infamous  end  any  nation  that  allows 
it  to  be  practiced,  and  it  bears  most  heavily  on  those  poor  white  farmers  and  laborers  whose  economic  position  is  most  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  persecuted  race. 

The  nearest  hope  lies  in  the  immediate  and  patiently  continued  enlightenment  of  the  people  who  have  been  invei- 
gled into  a campaign  of  oppression.  The  spoils  of  persecution  should  not  go  to  enrich  any  class  or  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. Indeed  persecution  of  organized  workers,  peonage,  enslavement  of  prisoners,  and  even  disfranchisement  already 
threaten  large  bodies  of  whites  in  many  Southern  States. 

We  agree  fully  with  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  transformation  of  the  unskilled  colored  laborers  in  industry  and 
agriculture  into  skilled  workers  is  of  vital  importance  to  that  race  and  to  the  nation,  but  we  demand  for  the  Negroes,  as  for 
all  others,  a free  and  complete  education,  whether  by  city.  State  or  nation,  a grammar  school  and  industrial  training  for  all 
and  technical,  professional,  and  academic  education  for  the  most  gifted. 

But  the  public  schools  assigned  to  the  Negro  of  whatever  kind  or  grade  will  never  receive  a fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment until  he  is  given  equal  treatment  in  the  Legislature  and  before  the  law.  Nor  will  the  practically  educated  Negro,  no 
matter  how  valuable  to  the  community  he  may  prove,  be  given  a fair  return  for  his  labor  or  encouraged  to  put  forth  his  best 
efforts  or  given  the  chance  to  develop  that  efficiency  that  comes  only  outside  the  school  until  he  is  respected  in  his  legal 
rights  as  a man  and  a citizen. 

We  regard  with  grave  concern  the  attempt  manifest  South  and  North  to  deny  black  men  the  right  to  work  and  to 
enforce  this  demand  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  Such  a question  is  too  fundamental  and  clear  even  to  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration. The  late  strike  in  Georgia  is  not  simply  a demand  that  Negroes  be  displaced,  but  that  proven  and  efficient  men  be 
made  to  surrender  their  long-followed  means  of  livelihood  to  white  competitors. 

As  first  and  immediate  steps  toward  remedying  these  national  wrongs,  so  full  of  peril  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the 
blacks  of  all  sections,  we  demand  of  Congress  and  the  Executive: 

(1)  That  the  Constitution  be  strictly  enforced  and  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  be  secured 
impartially  to  all. 

(2)  That  there  be  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  and  in  all  the  States,  and  that  public  school  expenditure  be  the 
same  for  the  Negro  and  white  child. 

(3)  That  in  accordance  with  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  the  right  of  the  Negro  to  the  ballot  on  the  same  terms  as  other  cit- 
izens be  recognized  in  every  part  of  the  country. 


1.  Under  what  conditions  did  African  Americans  live? 

2.  What  solutions  did  the  National  Negro  Committee  propose? 
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21-5  James  H.  Patten,  Chairman  of  the  National  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  Purity  Federation,  Testimony  Before  Congress  (1910) 

The  massive  influx  of  primarily  Catholic  and  Jewish  European  immigrants  from  southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  United  States  created  a backlash  among  native-born  Americans  who  were  largely  Protes- 
tant and  had  a Western  European  heritage.  Nativist  organizations  arose  and  sought  to  curb  foreign 
immigration  seeing  them  as  the  cause  of  crime  and  illiteracy  that  threatened  the  American  democratic 
tradition. 

MR.  PATTEN:  I am  positive  that  the  census  figures  of  1890  show  that  over  one -fifth  of  our  foreign-born  criminals  are  illit- 
erate. As  I said  a moment  ago,  the  illiteracy  test  is  not  proposed  as  a means  of  excluding  criminals,  it  is  not 
offered  as  a substitute  for  existing  laws  debarring  criminals,  but  as  an  additional  selective  and  restrictive  measure, 
and  on  the  ground  that,  for  an  enlightened  democracy  such  as  we  have,  on  the  average,  the  man  who  can  read  and 
write  is  more  likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  American  citizenship  than  the  one  who  can  not.  If  the  steamships  can 
not  bring  illiterates  they  will  bring  literates.  Of  course  an  elementary-even  a high  school-education  is  no  absolute 
guaranty  against  rascality.  The  test  is  proposed  merely  as  another  means  of  sifting  out  the  more  unassimilative 
aliens.  It  would  seem,  as  Commissioner-General  Sargent  argued,  that  the  man  who  can  read,  write,  and  figure  must 
necessarily  be  better  equipped  for  the  struggle  for  existence-better  prepared  for  American  citizenship,  and  more 
likely  to  take  up  with  our  standards  and  ideals,  else  our  whole  public-school  system  is  wrong.  There  are  of  course 
individual  cases  of  illiterate  persons  making  excellent  citizens,  but  statistics  show,  as  one  would  expect,  that  it  is 
the  illiterate  who  generally  has  criminal  propensities,  is  averse  to  country  life,  settles  down  in  the  crowded  quar- 
ters, takes  no  permanent  interest  in  the  country,  lacks  a knowledge  of  a trade,  has  lower  standards  of  life,  a less 
ambition  to  seek  a better — 

MR.  KfSTERMANN.  He  may  not  have  had  any  chance  to  learn. 

MR.  PATTEN.  That  is  true,  but  the  public-school  system,  forms  of  government,  and  other  institutions  are  reflections  of 
capacities,  characteristics,  etc.,  of  people — 

MR.  KfSTERMANN.  A good  many  countries  do  not  offer  the  opportunities  that  we  offer. 

MR.  SABATH.  How  many  of  those  that  are  employed,  we  will  say,  in  building  the  railroads  and  in  the  mines  can  read  and 
write?  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a man  should  be  a scholar,  is  it,  to  develop  our  country,  to  develop  our 
farms,  and  to  build  our  railroads?  . . . 

MR.  KfSTERMANN.  You,  as  the  paid  agent  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  have 
immigrants  have  proper  accommodations  and  quarters,  while  the  purpose  of  your  league  is  to  exclude  them  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  any  immigrant  stations? 

MR.  PATTEN.  I beg  pardon,  but  the  object  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  and  of  the  American  Purity  Federation 
is  not  exclusion,  except  as  to  undesirables.  Each  stands  for  certain  exclusions  and  restrictions,  but  neither  is 
opposed  to  immigration  per  se.  I do  not  believe  an  increase  in  the  “head  tax,”  or  rather  steamship  per  capita  tax, 
to  $10  would  increase  the  steerage  rates,  and  consequently  as  I do  not  believe  there  is  a bit  of  restriction  even  in 
it.  I think  as  Mr.  Gardner,  of  this  committee,  has  ably  argued  in  the  House,  that  it  would  have  to  be  put  up  to  $25 
or  $50  in  order  to  compel  the  steamship  companies  to  charge  as  much  or  more  to  this  country  than  they  charge 
to  other  countries  to  which  they  are  running  and  thus  materially  affect  the  number  coming  here.  The  present  rates 
are  from  $5  to  $65  less  than  to  South  America  and  South  Australia.  I have  considerable  data  from  the  steamship 
companies  on  that  point,  and  feel  quite  certain  of  my  conclusions.  Now,  in  order  to  restrict  you  would  have  to 
make  the  steamship  tax  $40  or  $50,  in  my  opinion,  before  the  transportation  companies  which  are  now  charging 
“all  the  traffic  will  bear,”  would  raise  their  rates  sufficiently  to  deter  any  number  of  immigrants  from  coming. 
MR.  KfSTERMANN.  You  want  to  go  step  by  step  and  eventually  reach  that  point? 

MR.  PATTEN.  That  is  not  the  controlling  idea  or  motive  with  me  or  the  public-spirited  organizations  I represent,  I am  sure; 
and  if  I could  show  you  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committees,  you  would  find  that  they  have 
never  advocated  this  increased  tax  for  that  purpose  whatever  the  members  may  think  individually  or  the  organi- 
zations may  do  after  the  illiteracy  test  becomes  a law.  The  most  selective  and  restrictive  measure  which  the  Immi- 
gration Restriction  League  of  Boston  and  the  Purity  Federation  have  advocated  has  been  the  illiteracy  test.  I do 
not  believe  you  can  find  in  their  private  records  or  public  utterances  or  in  their  pamphlets  anything  to  the  con- 
trary— 

MR.  KfSTERMANN.  I should  like  to  refer  to  one  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  League  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  reason 
so  few  children  were  found  in  American  families  was  simply  because  they  did  not  want  those  poor  children,  if 
born,  exposed  to  the  children  of  the  immigrants,  that  they  do  not  want  them  to  come  together.  That  is  the  spirit 
of  your  League? 
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MR.  PATTEN.  I beg  pardon,  Mr.  KYstermann,  I think  if  you  will  look  at  that  pamphlet  you  will  find  that  that  is  an  article 
or  quotation  from  an  author  of  international  reputation,  the  late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  chief  of  two  United  States  censuses,  who  made  a very  close  and  thorough 
statistical  study  of  the  question. 

MR.  KfSTERMANN.  They  were  very  anxious  to  quote  it.  I do  not  care  who  said  it,  they  had  it  in  their  own  pamphlet. 
MR.  PATTEN.  You  will  remember  that  the  investigations  of  the  industrial  commission  bore  out  General  Walker’s  conclu- 
sions; for  it  concluded:  “It  is  a hasty  assumption  which  holds  that  immigration  during  the  nineteenth  century  has 
increased  the  total  population”  of  the  United  States.  The  point  being  that  recent  foreign  immigration  has  been  a 
substitution  for  rather  than  an  addition  to  our  population,  in  the  manner  in  which  your  statement  indicated.  Census 
statistics  show  that  the  population  of  the  South  has  increased  faster  out  of  its  own  loins  alone  than  has  the  popu- 
lation of  the  North  out  of  its  loins  and  from  foreign  immigration,  both  together. 

MR.  SABATH.  You  are  referring  to  the  colored  population  of  the  South? 

MR.  PATTEN.  I am  referring  to  the  population  of  the  South,  either  or  both,  colored  and  uncolored. 

MR.  SABATH.  Just  put  in  the  word  “colored.” 

MR.  PATTEN.  You  can  take  it  either  white  or  black,  or  both.  I think  the  census  will  show  that  the  average  increase  in  the 
native  birth  rate  in  the  South  has  been  about  30  per  cent  per  decade,  whereas  in  the  North  it  has  fallen  off  to 
almost  nothing,  as  Walker  and  the  industrial  commission  point  out  exclusively  in  the  very  States,  counties,  and 
localities  where  recent  foreign  immigration  has  competed.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  place  in  this  country  where 
you  will  find  so  many  old  maids,  bachelors,  late  marriages,  small  families,  and  so  much  “race  suicide”  as  you  will 
find  in  the  very  towns  and  communities  of  the  Northeast  to  which  is  destined  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  present 
influx.  I am  speaking  of  the  masses,  and  not  of  the  so-called  “flower  of  society”  which  is  small  and  dies  off 
everywhere. 

There  are  a number  of  factors,  but  the  cause  of  causes,  for  many  reasons,  is  the  enormous  inflow  and  efflux  of 
aliens  with  lower  standards  and  different  ideals.  It  is  the  character  of  the  present  immigration,  the  fact  that  about  three- 
fourths  are  unmarried  male  adults,  that  the  bulk  comes  without  any  visible  means  of  support,  ignorant  of  our  conditions, 
lacking  a knowledge  of  our  language,  illiterate,  and  unused  to  self-government  and  self-care;  for  instance,  last  year  one- 
fourth  of  those  coming  did  not  have  money  enough  to  prepay  their  passage  to  this  country,  and  almost  one-third  of  the 
adults  could  not  read  and  write.  They  were  unable  to  speak  our  language.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  them  had  ever  been  here 
before.  They  were  unacquainted  with  our  conditions,  and  had  to  find  some  kind  of  work  at  almost  any  wage,  and  thus  in 
certain  northeast  labor  centers  subjected  workers  to  a cutthroat,  ruinous  competition,  which  seems  to  need  protection. 
They  come  as  birds  of  passage,  about  half  of  those  who  came  have  gone  back  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  gone  back 
with  large  savings-”Grasshopper  immigrants,”  Editor  John  Temple  Graves  calls  them. 


1.  What  immigration  policy  did  Patten  claim  the  American  Purity  Federation  proposes? 

2.  What  impact  did  Patten  claim  the  current  immigration  policy  has  had  on  the  American  population? 
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21-6  Jane  Addams,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House  (1910) 

Based  on  a similar  movement  in  England,  settlement  houses  arose  in  American  cities  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  to  address  various  social  problems  connected  to  immigration  and  urbanization.  Among 
others,  the  settlement  houses  attracted  middle-class,  college  educated  women  who  had  no  other 
employment  outlet.  Jane  Addams  founded  the  most  famous  settlement  house,  Hull  House  in  Chicago, 
where  she  and  others  tried  to  help  European  immigrants  adapt  to  their  new  situations. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  motives  which  underlie  a movement  based,  not  only  upon  conviction,  but  upon  gen- 
uine emotion,  wherever  educated  young  people  are  seeking  an  outlet  for  that  sentiment  of  universal  brotherhood,  which  the 
best  spirit  of  our  times  is  forcing  from  an  emotion  into  a motive.  These  young  people  accomplish  little  toward  the  solution 
of  this  social  problem,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  being  cultivated  into  unnourished,  oversensitive  lives.  They  have  been  shut  off 
from  the  common  labor  by  which  they  live  which  is  a great  source  of  moral  and  physical  health.  They  feel  a fatal  want  of 
harmony  between  their  theory  and  their  lives,  a lack  of  coordination  between  thought  and  action.  I think  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  realize  how  seriously  many  of  them  are  taking  to  the  notion  of  human  brotherhood,  how  eagerly  they  long  to  give  tan- 
gible expression  to  the  democratic  ideal.  These  young  men  and  women,  longing  to  socialize  their  democracy,  are  ani- 
mated by  certain  hopes  which  may  be  thus  loosely  formulated:  that  if  in  a democratic  country  nothing  can  be  permanently 
achieved  save  through  the  masses  of  people,  it  will  be  impossible  to  establish  a higher  political  life  than  the  people  them- 
selves crave;  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  notion  of  a higher  civic  life  can  be  fostered  save  through  common  intercourse; 
that  the  blessings  which  we  associate  with  a life  of  refinement  and  cultivation  can  be  made  universal  and  must  be  made 
universal  if  they  are  to  be  permanent;  that  the  good  we  secure  for  ourselves  is  precarious  and  uncertain,  is  floating  in 
mid-air,  until  it  is  secured  for  all  of  us  and  incorporated  into  our  common  life.  It  is  easier  to  state  these  hopes  than  to  for- 
mulate the  line  of  motives,  which  I believe  to  constitute  the  trend  of  the  subjective  pressure  toward  the  Settlement.  There 
is  something  primordial  about  these  motives,  but  I am  perhaps  overbold  in  designating  them  as  a great  desire  to  share  the 
race  life.  . . . 

We  have  in  America  a fast-growing  number  of  cultivated  young  people  who  have  no  recognized  outlet  for  their 
active  faculties.  They  hear  constantly  of  the  great  social  maladjustment,  but  no  way  is  provided  for  them  to  change  it,  and 
their  uselessness  hangs  about  them  heavily.  . . . These  young  people  have  had  advantages  of  college,  of  European  travel, 
and  of  economic  study,  but  they  are  sustaining  this  shock  of  inaction.  They  have  pet  phrases,  and  they  tell  you  that  the 
things  that  make  us  all  alike  are  stronger  than  the  things  that  make  us  different.  They  say  that  all  men  are  united  by  needs 
and  sympathies  far  more  permanent  and  radical  than  anything  that  temporarily  divides  them  and  sets  them  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  If  they  affect  art,  they  say  that  the  decay  in  artistic  expression  is  due  to  the  decay  in  ethics,  that  art  when 
shut  away  from  the  human  interests  and  from  the  great  mass  of  humanity  is  self-destructive.  They  tell  their  elders  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  youth  that  if  they  expect  success  from  them  in  business  or  politics  or  in  whatever  lines  their  ambi- 
tion for  them  has  run,  they  must  let  them  consult  all  of  humanity;  that  they  must  let  them  find  out  what  the  people  want 
and  how  they  want  it.  It  is  only  the  stronger  young  people,  however,  who  formulate  this.  Many  of  them  dissipate  their 
energies  in  so-called  enjoyment.  Others  not  content  with  that,  go  on  studying  and  go  back  to  college  for  their  second 
degrees;  not  that  they  are  especially  fond  of  study,  but  because  they  want  something  definite  to  do,  and  their  powers  have 
been  trained  in  the  direction  of  mental  accumulation.  Many  are  buried  beneath  this  mental  accumulation  with  lowered 
vitality  and  discontent.  . . . 

The  Settlement  ...  is  an  experimental  effort  to  aid  the  solution  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which  are 
engendered  by  the  modern  conditions  of  life  in  a great  city.  It  insists  that  these  problems  are  not  confined  to  any  one  por- 
tion of  a city.  It  is  an  attempt  to  relieve,  at  the  same  time,  the  overaccumulation  at  one  end  of  society  and  the  destitution 
at  the  other,  but  it  assumes  that  this  overaccumulation  and  destitution  is  most  sorely  felt  in  the  things  that  pertain  to  social 
and  educational  advantages.  From  its  very  nature  it  can  stand  for  no  political  or  social  propaganda.  It  must,  in  a sense,  give 
the  warm  welcome  of  an  inn  to  all  such  propaganda,  if  perchance  one  of  them  be  found  an  angel.  The  one  thing  to  be 
dreaded  in  the  Settlement  is  that  it  lose  its  flexibility,  its  power  of  quick  adaptation,  its  readiness  to  change  its  methods  as 
its  environment  may  demand.  It  must  be  open  to  conviction  and  must  have  a deep  and  abiding  sense  of  tolerance.  It  must 
be  hospitable  and  ready  for  experiment.  It  should  demand  from  its  residents  a scientific  patience  in  the  accumulation  of 
facts  and  the  steady  holding  of  their  sympathies  as  one  of  the  best  instruments  for  that  accumulation.  It  must  be  grounded 
in  a philosophy  whose  foundation  is  on  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  a philosophy  which  will  not  waver  when  the  race 
happens  to  be  represented  by  a drunken  woman  or  an  idiot  boy.  Its  residents  must  be  emptied  of  all  conceit  of  opinion  and 
all  self-assertion,  and  ready  to  arouse  and  interpret  the  public  opinion  of  their  neighborhood.  They  must  be  content  to  live 
quietly  side  by  side  with  their  neighbors,  until  they  grow  into  a sense  of  relationship  and  mutual  interests.  Their  neighbors 
are  held  apart  by  differences  of  race  and  language  which  the  residents  can  more  easily  overcome.  They  are  bound  to  see 
the  needs  of  their  neighborhood  as  a whole,  to  furnish  data  for  legislation,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  it.  In  short, 
residents  are  pledged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  duties  of  good  citizenship  and  to  the  arousing  of  the  social  energies 
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which  too  largely  lie  dormant  in  every  neighborhood  given  over  to  industrialism.  They  are  bound  to  regard  the  entire  life 
of  their  city  as  organic,  to  make  an  effort  to  unify  it,  and  to  protest  against  its  over-differentiation. 

It  is  always  easy  to  make  all  philosophy  point  one  particular  moral  and  all  history  adorn  one  particular  tale,  but 
I may  be  forgiven  the  reminder  that  the  best  speculative  philosophy  sets  forth  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race;  that  the 
highest  moralists  have  taught  that  without  the  advance  and  improvement  of  the  whole,  no  man  can  hope  for  any  lasting 
improvement  in  his  own  moral  or  material  individual  condition;  and  that  the  subjective  necessity  for  Social  Settlements  is 
therefore  identical  with  that  necessity,  which  urges  us  on  toward  social  and  individual  salvation. 


1.  What  situation  does  Addams  claim  many  young  men  and  women  face? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  these  young  men  and  women? 

3.  How  did  the  settlement  movement  offer  a solution? 
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21-7  Theodore  Roosevelt,  from  The  New  Nationalism  (1910) 

Municipal  reform  was  a major  issue  of  the  Progressive  movement.  New  types  of  city  government  were 
implemented  to  increase  efficiency  and  eliminate  corruption,  including  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Practical  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens,  when  we  achieve  it,  will  have  two  great  results.  First,  every  man  will  have 
a fair  chance  to  make  of  himself  all  that  in  him  lies;  to  reach  the  highest  point  to  which  his  capacities,  unassisted  by  spe- 
cial privilege  of  his  own  and  unhampered  by  the  special  privilege  of  others,  can  carry  him,  and  to  get  for  himself  and  his 
family  substantially  what  he  has  earned.  Second,  equality  of  opportunity  means  that  the  commonwealth  will  get  from 
every  citizen  the  highest  service  of  which  he  is  capable.  No  man  who  carries  the  burden  of  the  special  privileges  of  another 
can  give  to  the  commonwealth  that  service  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled.  . . . 

Now,  this  means  that  our  government,  national  and  state,  must  be  freed  from  the  sinister  influence  or  control  of 
special  interests.  Exactly  as  the  special  interests  of  cotton  and  slavery  threatened  our  political  integrity  before  the  Civil  War, 
so  now  the  great  special  business  interests  too  often  control  and  corrupt  the  men  and  methods  of  government  for  their  own 
profit.  We  must  drive  the  special  interests  out  of  politics.  That  is  one  of  our  tasks  today.  . . . 

The  true  friend  of  property,  the  true  conservative,  is  he  who  insists  that  property  shall  be  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  the  commonwealth;  who  insists  that  the  creature  of  man’s  making  shall  be  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the 
man  who  made  it.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  must  effectively  control  the  mighty  commercial  forces  which  they  have 
themselves  called  into  being.  . . . 

It  has  become  entirely  clear  that  we  must  have  government  supervision  of  the  capitalization,  not  only  of  the 
public  service  corporations,  including,  particularly,  railways,  but  of  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business.  1 do  not 
wish  to  see  the  nation  forced  into  the  ownership  of  the  railways  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  the  only  alternative  is 
thoroughgoing  and  effective  regulation,  which  shall  be  based  on  a full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  including  a physical  val- 
uation of  property.  . . . 

Combinations  in  industry  are  the  result  of  an  imperative  economic  law  which  cannot  be  repealed  by  political  leg- 
islation. The  effort  at  prohibiting  all  combination  has  substantially  failed.  The  way  out  lies,  not  in  attempting  to  prevent 
such  combinations,  but  in  completely  controlling  them  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare. 


1.  What  benefits  did  Roosevelt  claim  practical  equality  of  opportunity  would  bring  to  the  individual 
and  the  nation? 

2.  What  hampered  realizing  this  equality  and  how  could  government  provide  a solution? 
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21-8  Walker  Percy,  "Birmingham  under  the  Commission  Plan"  (1911) 

Municipal  reform  was  a major  issue  of  the  Progressive  movement.  New  types  of  city  government  were 
implemented  to  increase  efficiency  and  eliminate  corruption,  including  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Commission  government  for  the  city  of  Birmingham  became  effective  April  10,  1911.  Prior  to  that  time  the  city  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  the  mayor  and  thirty-two  aldermen.  These  aldermen  were  chosen  from  different  wards  in  the  city  and 
served  without  legal  compensation.  For  several  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  commission  government,  the  thoughtful, 
patriotic  citizens  of  Birmingham  had  regarded,  with  growing  distrust  and  apprehension  the  operations  of  the  unpaid  ward 
aldermanic  system.  Birmingham  has  always  been  fortunate  in  having  some  honest,  intelligent,  public-spirited  men  upon  its 
board  of  aldermen,  but  the  system,  inherently  bad,  bore  in  Birmingham  its  usual  fruit  of  incapacity,  unwieldiness,  clique, 
domination,  individual  greed  and  graft  and  the  taint  of  corruption.  The  leaders  in  city  politics,  and  the  bosses,  in  and  out 
of  office,  feeling  sure  of  their  position,  daily  became  bolder,  more  brazen  and  more  contemptuous  of  decent  public  opinion. 

Believing  that  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  importance  of  the  community  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
importance  of  public  contracts  handled  by  the  board  of  aldermen  corruption  would  increase  and  efficiency  diminish;  real- 
izing that  with  the  increase  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  board  of  aldermen  it  would  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  secure  good  men  to  fill  the  positions;  and  believing  that  no  permanent  improvement  could  be  had  except 
by  a change  in  the  system  of  government,  I appeared  before  the  state  legislature  with  the  avowed  intention  of  procuring  the 
enactment  of  commission  government  for  the  City  of  Birmingham.  In  a city  primary,  shortly  preceding  the  convening  of 
the  legislature,  the  democratic  voters  of  Birmingham  declared  in  favor  of  commission  government  by  a vote  of  about  ten 
to  one. 

Popular  sentiment  in  Birmingham  had  crystallized  so  strongly  and  had  been  manifested  so  plainly  for  commission 
government,  and  the  interest  in  this  new  form  of  city  government  had  so  developed  over  the  state,  that  there  was  no  open, 
organized  opposition  to  the  passage  of  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  the  commission  bill  applying  to  cities  of  the  size  of 
Birmingham  was  approved  by  the  governor  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1911. 

In  drafting  the  Birmingham  bill,  I derived  more  benefit  from  the  Des  Moines  charter  than  from  any  other  legisla- 
tion; and  yet,  in  a few  important  respects,  our  commission  plan  differs  from  any  other.  Manifestly,  commission  government 
has  its  fundamentals  in  the  concentration  of  power  and  responsibility,  coupled  with  the  payment  of  reasonably  adequate  com- 
pensation. Birmingham  has  three  commissioners.  I believe  the  small  number  preferable,  because  of  the  increased  honor  and 
responsibility,  and  because  the  smaller  number  permits,  with  due  regard  to  economy,  the  payment  of  better  salaries.  Our  com- 
missioners, receiving  seven  thousand  dollars  each,  are  the  best  paid  commissioners  I know  of.  . . . 

In  the  election  of  commissioners,  every  safeguard  that  I could  devise  is  thrown  around  the  election  to  prevent  the 
use  of  money  or,  what  might  be  more  dangerous,  the  building  up  of  a machine  by  the  large  power  of  patronage.  All  city 
employees  are  prohibited  by  law  from  endeavoring  to  influence  any  voter  in  favor  of  or  against  any  candidate  for  com- 
missioner. The  Birmingham  bill  does  not  permit  voters  to  initiate  legislation.  1 doubt  the  wisdom  or  practicability  of  the  ini- 
tiative in  either  city  or  state  government.  Our  law  authorizes  a referendum  to  the  voters  on  nothing  but  the  granting  of 
franchises  to  public  utility  corporations.  Activities  in  procuring  such  franchises  have  been  one  of  the  frequent  causes  of 
municipal  corruption.  No  referendum  is  provided  on  the  refusal  of  such  franchises,  because  the  possibilities  of  corruption 
and  evil  on  this  account  are  manifestly  insignificant.  The  law  contains  a provision  for  elections  for  the  recall  of  commis- 
sioners on  petitions  signed  by  three  thousand  voters.  The  great  power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few  men  made  the 
recall  seem  to  me  most  valuable  as  a check.  I want  to  say  frankly,  and  with  regret,  that  there  has  always  been  serious  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  recall  provision  under  our  state  constitution.  . . . 

Commission  government  in  Birmingham  has  been  an  unqualified  business  success.  With  the  appointment  of  our 
commissioners  there  dawned  a new  day  in  our  civic  progress.  We  are  realizing  the  fruition  of  long  cherished  hopes.  The 
same  sort  of  fidelity,  honesty,  energy,  loyalty  and  intelligence  is  being  displayed  by  these  public  employees  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  expect  from  private  employees.  A dollar  of  city  money  in  Birmingham  can  buy  as  much  in  labor,  ser- 
vice, and  material  as  a dollar  of  individual  money.  When  the  commissioners  entered  upon  their  duties,  Birmingham’s 
floating  debt  under  aldermanic  government  had  been  piling  up  with  alarming  rapidity.  A favored  bank  had  selfishly  dom- 
inated the  city’s  finances,  and  the  other  banking  institutions  of  the  city  had  felt  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to  consider,  or 
endeavor  to  aid  in,  the  city’s  financial  problems.  Practically  all  of  the  Birmingham  bankers  were  enthusiastic  believers  in 
commission  government,  and  have  rallied  in  loyal  support  of  the  new  administration.  . . . 

The  Birmingham  commissioners  issue  monthly  a compact  summary  of  their  proceedings  for  the  previous  month, 
showing  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  terms  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  city  and  all  transactions  of  the  least  impor- 
tance. The  first  aim  of  the  commissioners  was  to  reduce  the  current  expenses  of  the  city  to  fit  its  income.  All  sinecures  were 
abolished.  Operating  expenses  were  cut  to  the  bone,  and  the  regular  operating  expenses  of  the  city,  in  the  first  twenty 
days  the  commission  was  in  existence,  were  reduced  in  the  annual  sum  of  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four 
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dollars,  without  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  city  government.  While  the  Birmingham  commission  has  resorted  to  every 
intelligent  economy,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  spend  money  so  as  to  secure  better  results  and  increased  efficiency. 

The  commission  has  abandoned  the  use  of  horses  in  its  fire  department  and  purchased  at  one  time  sixteen  motor- 
driven  engines  for  its  fire  department  at  a cost  of  sixty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars.  With  its  large 
industrial  population,  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  Birmingham  is  adequate  parks  and  playgrounds;  and  at  the  request 
of  the  commissioners,  some  of  the  most  capable  and  public-spirited  men  in  the  community  have  agreed  to  serve  without 
compensation  as  park  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  a park  system  for  the  city.  There  is  no  “red  tape” 
in  the  conduct  of  Birmingham’s  city  affairs.  The  commissioners  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  public  business,  and  a crip- 
pled negro  mendicant  can  secure  an  audience  with  the  commission  as  easily  as  a street  car  magnate. 

The  work  of  city  government  is  divided  by  the  commissioners  into  departments  headed  by  the  respective  com- 
missioners. Under  the  law  the  division  into  departments  can  be  made  and  rearranged  by  the  commissioners  to  suit  them- 
selves. But  all  important  questions  are  passed  upon  by  the  entire  commission  and  the  recommendations  of  a commissioner 
as  to  his  department  are  in  no  sense  binding  upon  the  board. 

The  continued  success  of  the  Birmingham  commission  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  character  of  its  commis- 
sioners, but  I confidently  predict  that  in  place  of  the  scornful  apathy  and  indifference  which  formerly  characterized  the 
selection  of  our  aldermen,  intelligent,  public-spirited,  enthusiastic  and  organized  interest  will  be  displayed  by  the  best 
people  of  Birmingham  in  maintaining  the  personnel  of  the  Birmingham  commission  at  its  present  high  standard. 


1.  Why  did  Birmingham  institute  a commission  form  of  city  government? 

2.  How  had  the  commission  form  of  government  benefited  Birmingham? 
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21-9  Helen  M.  Todd,  "Getting  Out  the  Vote"  (1911) 

The  movement  for  woman  suffrage  began  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  By  the  early  1900s,  several 
western  states  had  granted  women  the  right  to  vote,  but  no  success  was  achieved  on  the  national  level. 
Woman's  suffrage  groups  maintained  efforts  to  pass  a constitutional  amendment  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote. 

On  a June  day  last  year,  six  or  eight  insurgent  women  met  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Women’s  Club  and  decided  to  add 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  . . . 

It  would  be  untrue  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  found  this  fraternal  feeling  toward  woman  suffrage  ready 
made.  It  was  only  achieved  in  many  instances  by  effort  and  experience. 

The  men  were  sometimes  obviously  thankful  their  women  folks  were  incapable  of  going  gallivanting  through 
the  country  making  speeches.  Often,  as  our  automobile,  covered  with  banners,  stopped  in  front  of  the  blacksmith  shop  or 
on  the  street  corner  where  we  were  scheduled  to  speak,  we  realized  that  the  temper  of  the  audience  was  not  one  of  unmixed 
approval;  but  they  were  interested,  and  above  all  they  were  there.  The  rest  was  for  us  to  do.  Every  type  of  man  was  rep- 
resented in  these  down-State  audiences,  and  every  kind  of  vehicle.  The  stores  were  left  in  charge  of  whoever  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  to  stay,  generally  the  errand  boy,  and  the  rest  of  the  village  turned  out  to  “hear  the  women  talk.” 

We  opened  our  plea  for  women  by  showing  our  audience  that  the  mother  and  wife  could  not  long  protect  herself 
and  her  children  unless  she  had  a vote.  That  the  milk  the  city  mother  gave  her  baby;  the  school  her  children  were  educated 
in;  the  purity  of  the  water  they  drank;  the  prices  she  paid  for  meat  and  clothes;  the  very  wages  her  husband  received;  the 
sanitary  and  moral  condition  of  the  streets  her  children  passed  through  were  all  matters  of  politics.  When  once  we  had 
clearly  established  the  fact  that  women  wanted  to  vote  to  protect  their  homes  we  had  won  a large  part  of  our  audience.  . . 

When  we  reached  Warren  the  place  was  decorated  with  flags  and  yellow  banners.  The  big  street  meeting  had 
already  gathered.  “Let  me  take  up  all  the  time,”  Mrs.  McCulloch  said,  “because  we  have  only  a thirty  minutes’  stop  here.” 
“With  all  your  banners  and  welcome,”  she  said,  getting  energetically  upon  the  seat  of  the  automobile,  “the  man  that  you 
have  sent  to  represent  you  in  the  Legislature  has  knifed  our  Suffrage  bill  every  time  it  came  up.  I am  just  going  to  tell  you 
your  Representative’s  history  and  ask  you  to  keep  him  at  home,”  and  she  did. 

Mixed  with  the  arraignment  of  Representative  Gray  was  the  pathos  and  wit  of  the  story  of  the  struggles  of  the 
women  of  Illinois  in  the  Legislature  to  protect  its  children.  When  she  had  finally  finished  the  story  of  Mr.  Gray’s  part  in 
this  struggle  you  could  feel  the  audience  with  her.  They  came  crowding  about  the  machine.  “All  right,  we  will  get  some- 
body else;  we  never  knew  about  all  this.  We  cannot  do  much  for  you  ladies  because  he  has  got  another  year  to  serve,”  was 
suggested.  This  seemed  final,  and  just  as  the  automobile  was  beginning  to  move,  a crowd  of  men  and  women  pushing  for- 
ward a central  figure  that  was  half  laughing  and  half  resisting  bore  down  upon  us  and  called  for  the  chauffeur  to  stop.  “Here 
he  is!”  they  shouted.  “We  went  to  his  house  and  got  him.  You  just  ask  him  whether  he  is  going  to  stand  for  that  Suffrage 
bill  this  fall  and  we’ll  stand  back  and  see  what  he  says.  This  is  Representative  Gray.”  Mrs.  McCulloch  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  him  in  the  Legislature  looked  coldly  at  him.  The  Rev.  Kate  Hughes,  who  had  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  in  the  same  place,  sniffed,  I might  almost  say  snorted,  audibly  and  looked  absently  over  his  head.  Dr.  Blount 
greeted  him  with  friendly  interest  as  one  would  a sinner  in  whom  there  were  possibilities  of  repentance.  And  I,  being 
nearest  on  the  outside,  hastily  assumed  my  most  ingratiating  and  feminine  air  and  held  out  my  hand.  “Well,  Mr.  Gray,”  I 
said,  “will  you  promise  us  to  stand  for  our  Woman’s  Suffrage  bill  this  time?”  “It  looks  as  if  I would  have  to,”  he  said,  dis- 
engaging himself  with  difficulty  from  the  press  of  the  crowd  in  order  to  take  off  his  hat.  “I  have  always  thought  women 
were  about  the  best  things  there  were  in  the  world,  but  I never  thought  you  were  so  in  earnest  about  this  voting.  If  you  have 
really  set  your  hearts  on  it  why  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  give  in.  I can’t  fight  against  a woman’s  campaign.  I’m 
for  you,”  he  shouted  as  we  drove  off  amid  the  laughter  and  cheers  of  the  crowd. 

On  the  Lourth  of  July  we  spoke  in  the  city  square.  Truths,  familiar  to  city  men  through  a prevalence  of  speakers, 
are  sometimes  new  to  a down-State  audience.  We  told  them  that  in  a country  that  boasted  of  its  representative  government 
half  the  population  of  women  were  not  represented  at  all,  that  they  were  classed  with  the  criminal  and  insane  even  though 
they  had  given  their  sons  to  make  a Lourth  of  July  possible.  When  we  had  finished,  an  old  man  pushed  his  way  to  the  auto- 
mobile and  gave  us  some  money.  He  had  an  old,  weather-beaten  face  and  instead  of  week-day  overalls  wore  a stiff  suit  of 
“store”  clothes  in  honor  of  the  Lourth;  his  trousers  guiltless  of  any  crease  looked  like  two  sections  of  stovepipe.  So  serious 
and  almost  forbidding  was  the  expression  that  we  waited  for  him  to  speak  before  making  any  overtures  of  friendship. 
Accustomed  as  we  were  to  the  more  mobile  city  face,  we  often  could  not  tell  from  the  faces  of  our  audience  what  they  were 
feeling.  This  old  man  might  have  been  going  to  say,  “I  hate  what  you  are  saying;  I wish  you  would  go  away,”  but  he  handed 
us  a two-dollar  bill  and  leaning  over  the  machine  squeezed  each  of  our  hands  with  a grip  that  brought  tears  to  our  eyes.  “I 
would  just  give  anything  in  the  hull  world  if  my  wife  had  been  well  enough  to  come  along,  but  she’s  been  poorly  all  this 
winter  and  couldn’t  stand  the  long  drive.  I’m  giving  you  this  two  dollars  for  her.  The  idea,”  he  continued,  gazing  angrily 
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at  us,  “of  a woman  like  my  wife  bein’  put  along  with  imbeciles  and  criminals.  Why,  she  came  out  with  me  from  New  York 
in  the  pioneer  days  when  Illinois  was  nothing  but  woods  and  bears  and  swamps  and  we  drove  the  hull  way  in  a mover’s 
wagon  and  took  our  three  children  too.”  . . . 

Power  and  confidence  are  as  valuable  assets  to  a woman  as  a man;  and  as  one  of  our  party  remarked,  it  is  not  only 
the  people  we  have  reached  on  this  trip  that  matters,  but  we  have  learned  how  to  do  it. 

After  all,  with  women,  isn’t  it  largely  a question  of  learning  how? 

There  is  a comradeship  which  only  comes  from  working  together  for  a common  cause.  Although  most  men  know 
the  pleasure  of  this,  comparatively  few  women  have  experienced  it,  and  although  we  were  as  tired  as  any  pioneer  women 
who  had  crossed  the  country  in  a mover’s  wagon  after  this  last  meeting  and  our  week’s  campaign,  yet  our  party  was  loath 
to  break  up. 

It  had  been  inspiring  to  depend  upon  the  honesty,  personal  kindness,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  neighborliness,  the 
quick  response  to  anyone  in  sorrow  or  need,  which  were  characteristics  of  our  country  audiences.  And  we  lingered  taking 
to  each  other  and  to  members  of  the  crowd  who  were  seeing  us  home  until  it  was  very  late  when  I entered  the  farm-house 
where  I was  to  spend  my  last  night  down  State. 

Late  as  it  was,  the  old  bed-ridden  mother  was  awake  and  called  softly  for  me  to  come  in  and  tell  her  about  the 
meetin’.  “I  knew  it  would  be  a fine  meetin’,”  she  said.  “I  had  my  bed  turned  ‘round  to  the  window.  I seen  the  wagons 
coming  in  from  out  of  town  since  morning.  I knew  you’d  be  leaving  for  Chicago  early,  and  I just  thought  I would  wait  up 
for  you  so’s  I could  hear  all  about  it  and  tell  Lucy.  You  see,”  she  explained,  “Daughter  Lucy  and  the  hired  girl  couldn’t  both 
go  and  leave  me  alone,  since  I have  had  my  stroke.  Lucy,  she  was  born  and  brought  up  to  woman’s  rights,  bein’  my  daughter; 
but  our  hired  girl’s  new  in  our  family  and  she’s  real  ignorant  about  it.  So  Lucy  she  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  send  our  girl  to 
get  converted,  and  stay  to  home  herself.  I’m  a believer,”  she  said,  “and  Maggie  ain’t.  But  Lucy  she  felt  terrible  put  out  about 
it  though  she  didn’t  let  on  to  me  of  course,  and  I made  up  my  mind  I’d  ask  you  to  just  say  over  what  you  said  so’s  I could 
tell  it  to  her.  I had  hoped,”  she  added,  “that  I’d  last  to  see  the  day  when  women  would  vote  in  Illinois,  but  if  Susan  B. 
Anthony  can  die  without  seein’  it,  I guess  I can.  It’s  a comfort  to  see  you  young  women  back  keepin’  up  the  same  fight  that 
we  started  back  East  when  we  was  young  and  spry.  It  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  hadn’t  educated  you  for  nothing,  for  we  did 
educate  you.  ‘What,  educate  shes!’  the  men  said  when  we  wanted  the  girls  to  go  to  school.  ‘What’s  the  use  spendin’  money 
on  educatin’  shes?’  Well  I guess  we’ve  showed  them  what  the  use  was.  I’ve  seen  that  done  anyhow.”  . . . 

No  words  can  better  express  the  soul  of  the  woman’s  movement,  lying  back  of  the  practical  cry  of  “Votes  for 
Women,”  better  than  this  sentence  which  had  captured  the  attention  of  both  Mother  Jones  and  the  hired  girl,  “Bread  for  all, 
and  Roses  too.”  Not  at  once;  but  woman  is  the  mothering  element  in  the  world  and  her  vote  will  go  toward  helping  for- 
ward the  time  when  life’s  Bread,  which  is  home,  shelter  and  security,  and  the  Roses  of  life,  music,  education,  nature  and 
books,  shall  be  the  heritage  of  every  child  that  is  born  in  the  country,  in  the  government  of  which  she  has  a voice. 

There  will  be  no  prisons,  no  scaffolds,  no  children  in  factories,  no  girls  driven  on  the  street  to  earn  their  bread,  in 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  “Bread  for  all,  and  Roses  too.” 

To  help  to  make  such  a civilization  possible  is  the  meaning  of  “Votes  for  Women.”  It  was  the  power  of  this  idea 
which  sent  the  women  of  Illinois  “down  State”  on  their  automobile  campaign. 


1.  What  arguments  did  the  supporters  of  woman  suffrage  use  to  promote  a constitutional  amendment 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote? 

2.  What  tactics  did  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  use  and  how  successful  were  they?  Why  were 
they  successful? 
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21-10  Louis  Brandeis,  Other  People's  Money  and  How  the  Bankers  Use  It  (1913) 


Louis  Brandeis  was  a well-known  lawyer  who  later  served  as  Supreme  Court  justice.  He  espoused 
Progressive  views  and  in  this  document  exposed  the  financial  oligarchy  composed  of  investment 
banking  house  that  exerted  undue  control  over  the  economy. 


The  dominant  element  in  our  financial  oligarchy  is  the  investment  banker.  Associated  banks,  trust  companies  and  life 
insurance  companies  are  his  tools.  Controlled  railroads,  public  service  and  industrial  corporations  are  his  subjects.  Though 
properly  but  middlemen,  these  bankers  bestride  as  masters  of  America’s  business  world,  so  that  practically  no  large  enter- 
prise can  be  undertaken  successfully  without  their  participation  or  approval.  These  bankers  are,  of  course,  able  men  pos- 
sessed of  large  fortunes;  but  the  most  potent  factor  in  their  control  of  business  is  not  the  possession  of  extraordinary  ability 
or  huge  wealth.  The  key  to  their  power  is  Combination-concentration  intensive  and  comprehensive-advancing  on  three  dis- 
tinct lines: 

First.  There  is  the  obvious  consolidation  of  banks  and  trust  companies;  the  less  obvious  affiliations-through  stock- 
holdings, voting  trusts  and  interlocking  directorates-of  banking  institutions  which  are  not  legally  connected;  and  the  joint 
transactions,  gentlemen’s  agreements,  and  “banking  ethics”  which  eliminate  competition  among  the  investment  bankers. 

Second : There  is  the  consolidation  of  railroads  into  huge  systems,  the  large  combinations  of  public  service  cor- 
porations and  the  formation  of  industrial  trusts,  which,  by  making  businesses  so  “big”  that  local,  independent  banking 
concerns  cannot  alone  supply  the  necessary  funds,  has  created  dependence  upon  the  associated  New  York  bankers. 

But  combination,  however  intensive,  along  these  lines  only,  could  not  have  produced  the  Money  Trust-another  and 
more  potent  factor  of  combination  was  added. 

Third : Investment  bankers,  like  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.,  dealers  in  bonds,  stocks  and  notes,  encroached  upon  the 
functions  of  the  three  other  classes  of  corporations  with  which  their  business  brought  them  into  contact.  They  became  the 
directing  power  in  railroads,  public  service  and  industrial  companies  through  which  our  great  business  operations  are  con- 
ducted-the  makers  of  bonds  and  stocks.  They  became  the  directing  power  in  the  life  insurance  companies,  and  other  cor- 
porate reservoirs  of  the  people’s  savings-the  buyers  of  bonds  and  stocks.  They  became  the  directing  power  also  in  banks 
and  trust  companies-the  depositaries  of  the  quick  capital  of  the  country-the  life  blood  of  business,  with  which  they  and 
others  carried  on  their  operations.  Thus  four  distinct  functions,  each  essential  to  business,  and  each  exercised,  originally, 
by  a distinct  set  of  men,  became  united  in  the  investment  banker.  It  is  to  this  union  of  business  functions  that  the  existence 
of  the  Money  Trust  is  mainly  due. 

The  development  of  our  financial  oligarchy  followed,  in  this  respect,  lines  with  which  the  history  of  political 
despotism  has  familiarized  us:  -usurpation,  proceeding  by  gradual  encroachment  rather  than  by  violent  acts;  subtle  and  often 
long-concealed  concentration  of  distinct  functions,  which  are  beneficent  when  separately  administered,  and  dangerous 
only  when  combined  in  the  same  persons.  It  was  by  processes  such  as  these  that  C%sar  Augustus  became  master  of  Rome. 
The  makers  of  our  own  Constitution  had  in  mind  like  dangers  to  our  political  liberty  when  they  provided  so  carefully  for 
the  separation  of  governmental  powers.  . . . 

The  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs  has  been  considered  a most  valuable  possession.  But  even  more  profitable  is  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  golden  eggs  laid  by  somebody  else’s  goose.  The  investment  bankers  and  their  associates  now  enjoy 
that  privilege.  They  control  the  people  through  the  people’s  own  money.  If  the  bankers’  power  were  commensurate  only 
with  their  wealth,  they  would  have  relatively  little  influence  on  American  business.  Vast  fortunes  like  those  of  the  Astors 
are  no  doubt  regrettable.  They  are  inconsistent  with  democracy.  They  are  unsocial.  And  they  seem  peculiarly  unjust  when 
they  represent  largely  unearned  increment.  But  the  wealth  of  the  Astors  does  not  endanger  political  or  industrial  liberty.  It 
is  insignificant  in  amount  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  wealth  of  America,  or  even  of  New  York  City.  It  lacks  signifi- 
cance largely  because  its  owners  have  only  the  income  from  their  own  wealth.  The  Astor  wealth  is  static.  The  wealth  of 
the  Morgan  associates  is  dynamic.  The  power  and  the  growth  of  power  of  our  financial  oligarchs  comes  from  wielding  the 
savings  and  quick  capital  of  others.  In  two  of  the  three  great  life  insurance  companies  the  influence  of  J.  R Morgan  & Co. 
and  their  associates  is  exerted  without  any  individual  investment  by  them  whatsoever.  Even  in  the  Equitable,  where  Mr. 
Morgan  bought  an  actual  majority  of  all  the  outstanding  stock,  his  investment  amounts  to  little  more  than  one -half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  assets  of  the  company.  The  fetters  which  bind  the  people  are  forged  from  the  people’s  own  gold.  . . . 

The  fact  that  industrial  monopolies  arrest  development  is  more  serious  even  than  the  direct  burden  imposed 
through  extortionate  prices.  But  the  most  harm-bearing  incident  of  the  trusts  is  their  promotion  of  financial  concentration. 
Industrial  trusts  feed  the  money  trust.  Practically  every  trust  created  has  destroyed  the  financial  independence  of  some  com- 
munities and  of  many  properties;  for  it  has  centered  the  financing  of  a large  part  of  whole  lines  of  business  in  New  York, 
and  this  usually  with  one  of  a few  banking  houses.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Steel  Trust,  which  is  a trust  of  trusts;  that 
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is,  the  Steel  Trust  combines  in  one  huge  holding  com-pany  the  trusts  previously  formed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  steel 
business.  Thus  the  Tube  Trust  combined  17  tube  mills,  located  in  16  different  cities,  scattered  over  5 states  and  owned  by 
13  different  companies.  The  wire  trust  combined  19  mills;  the  sheet  steel  trust  26;  the  bridge  and  structural  trust  27;  and 
the  tin  plate  trust  36;  all  scattered  similarly  over  many  states.  Finally  these  and  other  companies  were  formed  into  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  combining  228  companies  in  all,  located  in  127  cities  and  towns,  scattered  over  18  states. 
Before  the  combinations  were  effected,  nearly  every  one  of  these  companies  was  owned  largely  by  those  who  managed  it, 
and  had  been  financed,  to  a large  extent,  in  the  place,  or  in  the  state,  in  which  it  was  located. 


1.  What  role  did  Brandeis  claim  the  investment  banking  industry  played  in  American  society? 

2.  Through  what  means  did  the  investment  banking  industry  pursue  its  development  and  how  did  this 
pursuit  affected  American  society? 
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21-11  Woodrow  Wilson,  from  The  New  Freedom  (1913) 

This  excerpt  is  from  Woodrow  Wilson's  book  published  after  the  campaign.  The  New  Freedom:  A Call  for 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Generous  Energies  of  a People.  Wilson  believed  federal  power  should  be  con- 
trolled and  limited. 

The  doctrine  that  monopoly  is  inevitable  and  that  the  only  course  open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  to  submit  to 
and  regulate  it  found  a champion  during  the  campaign  of  1912  in  the  new  party  or  branch  of  the  Republican  Party,  founded 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  the  conspicuous  aid,-I  mention  him  with  no  satirical  intention,  but  merely  to 
set  the  facts  down  accurately,-of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  organizer  of  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  Harvester  Trust,  and  with  the 
support  of  patriotic,  conscientious  and  high-minded  men  and  women  of  the  land.  The  fact  that  its  acceptance  of  monopoly 
was  a feature  of  the  new  party  platform  from  which  the  attention  of  the  generous  and  just  was  diverted  by  the  charm  of  a 
social  program  of  great  attractiveness  to  all  concerned  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  those  who  suffer  wrong  and  pri- 
vation, and  the  further  fact  that,  even  so,  the  platform  was  repudiated  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  render  it  no  less  nec- 
essary to  reflect  on  the  party  in  the  country’s  history.  It  may  be  useful,  in  order  to  relieve  of  the  minds  of  many  from  an 
error  of  no  small  magnitude,  to  consider  now,  the  heat  of  a presidential  contest  being  past,  exactly  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Roo- 
sevelt proposed. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  attached  to  his  platform  some  very  splendid  suggestions  as  to  noble  enterprises  which  we  ought  to 
undertake  for  the  uplift  of  the  human  race;  ...  If  you  have  read  the  trust  plank  in  that  platform  as  often  as  I have  read  it, 
you  have  found  it  very  long,  but  very  tolerant.  It  did  not  anywhere  condemn  monopoly,  except  in  words;  its  essential 
meaning  was  that  the  trusts  have  been  bad  and  must  be  made  to  be  good.  You  know  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  long  ago  classi- 
fied trusts  for  us  as  good  and  bad,  and  he  said  that  he  was  afraid  only  of  the  bad  ones.  Now  he  does  not  desire  that  there 
should  be  any  more  of  the  bad  ones,  but  proposes  that  they  should  all  be  made  good  by  discipline,  directly  applied  by  a 
commission  of  executive  appointment.  All  he  explicitly  complains  of  is  lack  of  publicity  and  lack  of  fairness;  not  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  for  throughout  that  plank  the  power  of  the  great  corporations  is  accepted  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  modem  organization  of  industry.  All  that  it  is  proposed  to  do  is  to  take  them  under  control  and  deregulation. 

The  fundamental  part  of  such  a program  is  that  the  trusts  shall  be  recognized  as  a permanent  part  of  our  economic 
order,  and  that  the  government  shall  try  to  make  trusts  the  ministers,  the  instmments,  through  which  the  life  of  this  country 
shall  be  justly  and  happily  developed  on  its  industrial  side.  . . . 

Shall  we  try  to  get  the  grip  of  monopoly  away  from  our  lives,  or  shall  we  not?  Shall  we  withhold  our  hand  and 
say  monopoly  is  inevitable,  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  regulate  it?  Shall  we  say  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  put  government  in  com- 
petition with  monopoly  and  try  its  strength  against  it?  Shall  we  admit  that  the  creature  of  our  own  hands  is  stronger  than 
we  are?  We  have  been  dreading  all  along  the  time  when  the  combined  power  of  high  finance  would  be  greater  than  the 
power  of  the  government. 


1.  What  political  party  suggested  that  monopolies  were  inevitable? 

2.  How  did  that  party  propose  to  deal  with  this  inevitability? 
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21-12  Herbert  Croly,  Progressive  Democracy  (1914) 

The  Progressive  movement  emerged  in  the  early  twentieth  century  as  a broad-based  reform  movement 
founded  primarily  by  urban,  middle-class  reformers.  They  believed  that  government  could  be  mobilized 
to  solve  the  ills  of  society,  Herbert  Croly  was  an  early  leader  of  the  Progressive  movement.  In  the  doc- 
ument, he  indicates  a deep-rooted  change  was  occurring  in  American  democracy. 

While  fully  admitting  that  the  transition  may  not  be  as  abrupt  as  it  seems,  we  have  apparently  been  witnessing  during  the 
past  year  or  two  the  end  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  another.  A movement  of  public  opinion,  which  believes  itself 
to  be  and  calls  itself  essentially  progressive,  has  become  the  dominant  formative  influence  in  American  political  life. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  power  of  progressivism  is  the  effect  which  its  advent  has  had  upon  the  prestige  and  the 
fortunes  of  political  leaders  of  both  parties.  For  the  first  time  attractions  and  repulsions  born  of  the  progressive  idea,  are 
determining  lines  of  political  association.  Until  recently  a man  who  wished  actively  and  effectively  to  participate  in  polit- 
ical life  had  to  be  either  a Democrat  or  a Republican;  but  now,  although  Republicanism  and  Democracy  are  still  powerful 
political  forces,  the  standing  of  a politician  is  determined  quite  as  much  by  his  relation  to  the  progressive  movement.  The 
line  of  cleavage  between  progressives  and  non-progressives  is  fully  as  important  as  that  between  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. Political  leaders,  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  own  party  but  who  have  offended  the  progressives,  are  retiring  or 
are  being  retired  from  public  life.  Precisely  what  the  outcome  will  be,  no  one  can  predict  with  any  confidence;  but  one 
result  seems  tolerably  certain.  If  the  classification  of  the  great  majority  of  American  voters  into  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans is  to  endure,  the  significance  of  both  Democracy  and  Republicanism  is  bound  to  be  profoundly  modified  by  the  new 
loyalties  and  the  new  enmities  created  by  the  aggressive  progressive  intruder.  . . . 

The  complexion,  and  to  a certain  extent  even  the  features,  of  the  American  political  countenance  have  profoundly 
altered.  Political  leaders  still  pride  themselves  upon  their  conservatism,  but  candid  conservatives,  in  case  they  come  from 
any  other  part  of  the  country  but  the  South,  often  pay  for  their  candor  by  their  early  retirement.  Conservatism  has  come  to 
imply  reaction.  Its  substantial  utility  is  almost  as  much  undervalued  as  that  of  radicalism  formerly  was.  The  whole  group 
of  prevailing  political  values  has  changed.  Proposals  for  the  regulation  of  public  utility  companies,  which  would  then  have 
been  condemned  as  examples  of  administrative  autocracy,  are  now  accepted  without  serious  public  controversy.  Plans  of 
social  legislation,  which  formerly  would  have  been  considered  culpably  “paternal,”  and,  if  passed  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
labor  unions,  would  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  are  now  considered  to  be  a normal  and  necessary 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  Proposed  alterations  in  our  political  mechanism,  which  would  then  have  been  appraised  as 
utterly  extravagant  and  extremely  dangerous,  are  now  being  placed  on  the  headlines  of  political  programs  and  are  being 
incorporated  in  state  constitutions.  In  certain  important  respects  the  radicals  of  1904  do  not  differ  in  their  practical  proposals 
from  the  conservatives  of  1914.  . . . 

Thus  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  reform  became  insurgent  and  insurgency  progressive.  For  the  first  time  in 
four  generations  American  conservatism  was  confronted  by  a pervasive  progressivism,  which  began  by  being  dangerously 
indignant  and  ended  by  being  far  more  dangerously  inquisitive.  Just  resentment  is  useful  and  indispensable  while  it  lasts; 
but  it  cannot  last  long.  If  it  is  to  persist,  it  must  be  transformed  into  a thoroughgoing  curiosity  which  will  not  rest  until  it 
has  discovered  what  the  abuses  mean,  how  they  best  can  be  remedied,  and  how  intimately  they  are  associated  with  tem- 
ples and  doctrines  of  the  traditional  political  creed.  The  conservatives  themselves  have  provoked  this  curiosity,  and  they 
must  abide  by  its  results. 

Just  here  lies  the  difference  between  modern  progressivism  and  the  old  reform.  The  former  is  coming  to  be 
remorselessly  inquisitive  and  unscrupulously  thorough.  The  latter  never  knew  any  need  of  being  either  inquisitive  or 
thorough.  The  early  political  reformers  confined  their  attention  to  local  or  to  special  abuses.  Civil  service  reform  fur- 
nishes a good  example  of  their  methods  and  their  purposes.  The  spoils  system  was  a very  grave  evil,  which  was  a fair 
object  of  assault;  but  it  could  not  be  successfully  attacked  and  really  uprooted  merely  by  placing  subordinate  public  offi- 
cials under  the  protection  of  civil  service  laws  and  boards.  Such  laws  and  boards  might  do  something  to  prevent  politi- 
cians from  appropriating  the  minor  offices;  but  as  long  as  the  major  offices  were  the  gifts  of  the  political  machines,  and 
as  long  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  perfect  expert  administrative  organization  as  a necessary  instrument  of  democracy, 
the  agitation  for  civil  service  reform  remained  fundamentally  sterile.  It  was  sterile,  because  it  was  negative  and  timid, 
and  because  its  supporters  were  content  with  their  early  successes  and  did  not  grow  with  the  growing  needs  of  their  own 
agitation.  In  an  analogous  way  the  movement  towards  municipal  reform  attained  a sufficient  following  in  certain  places 
to  be  embarrassing  to  local  political  bosses;  but  as  long  as  it  was  a non-partisan  movement  for  “good  government”  its 
successes  were  fugitive  and  sterile.  It  did  not  become  really  effective  until  it  became  frankly  partisan,  and  associated 
good  municipal  government  with  all  sorts  of  changes  in  economic  and  political  organization  which  might  well  be  obnox- 
ious to  many  excellent  citizens.  In  these  and  other  cases  the  early  political  reformers  were  not  sufficiently  thorough. 
They  failed  to  carry  their  analysis  of  the  prevailing  evils  far  or  deep  enough,  and  in  their  choice  of  remedies  they  never 
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got  beyond  the  illusions  that  moral  exhortation,  legal  prohibitions  and  independent  voting  constituted  a sufficient  cure 
for  American  political  abuses.  . . . 

All  this  disconnected  political  and  economic  agitation  had,  however,  a value  of  which  the  agitators  themselves 
were  not  wholly  conscious.  Not  only  was  the  attitude  of  national  self-satisfaction  being  broken  down  in  spots,  but  the 
ineffectiveness  of  these  local,  spasmodic  and  restricted  agitations  had  its  effect  on  public  opinion  and  prepared  the  way  for 
a synthesis  of  the  various  phases  of  reform.  When  the  wave  of  political  “muck-raking”  broke  over  the  country,  it  provided 
a common  bond,  which  tied  reformers  together.  This  bond  consisted  at  first  of  the  indignation  which  was  aroused  by  the 
process  of  exposure;  but  it  did  not  remain  for  long  merely  a feeling.  As  soon  as  public  opinion  began  to  realize  that  busi- 
ness exploitation  had  been  allied  with  political  corruption,  and  that  the  reformers  were  confronted,  not  by  disconnected 
abuses,  but  by  a perverted  system,  the  inevitable  and  salutary  inference  began  to  be  drawn.  Just  as  business  exploitation  was 
allied  with  political  corruption,  so  business  reorganization  must  be  allied  with  political  reorganization.  The  old  system 
must  be  confronted  and  superseded  by  a new  system-the  result  of  an  alert  social  intelligence  as  well  as  an  aroused  indi- 
vidual conscience. 


1.  According  to  Croly,  what  are  the  main  differences  between  "modern  progressivism"  and  "old 
reform"? 

2.  What  connection  does  Croly  make  between  business  and  politics? 
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22-1  The  Great  War 

When  war  erupted  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1914,  Americans  and  the  American  government 
immediately  proclaimed  their  neutrality.  Woodrow  Wilson  announced  the  United  States  would  remain 
neutral  in  thought  as  well  as  in  deed.  As  the  war  progressed,  Americans  wished  to  stay  out  of  the 
conflict,  even  if  they  were  uneasy  about  the  events  of  the  war  as  played  out  on  foreign  battlefields. 

Source:  Francis  Whiting  Halsey,  The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  Wars/  ol.  IV  (New  York  1920), 
pp.  26-32. 


Thus  in  the  first  two  months  of  Germany’s  unrestricted  and  intensified  submarine  warfare — the  period  ending  on  March 
31 — several  “overt  acts”  against  the  United  States  had  been  committed  by  her — in  February,  when  the  Cunarder  Laconia 
was  sunk  and  two  Americans  lost;  in  March  when  four  American  ships — the  Vigilancia,  the  City  of  Memphis,  Illinois,  and 
Healdton — went  down,  involving  the  loss  of  several  more  American  lives.  Since  the  war  began  some  twenty-five  Amer- 
ican ships  had  been  sunk  by  the  Teutonic  powers,  fifteen  of  them  by  submarines.  On  these  and  on  belligerent  passenger- 
ships,  including  the  Lusitania,  more  than  230  Americans  had  perished — many  of  them  women  and  children.  When 
Congress  assembled  in  special  session  on  April  2,  in  response  to  the  President’s  summons,  the  whole  country  was  stirred 
to  the  depths  by  these  acts  of  war  and  looked  eagerly  for  a formal  declaration  by  Congress  that  war  existed  with  Germany. 
Congress  had  scarcely  begun  its  session — indeed,  President  Wilson  was  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol  to  read  his  address — 
when  news  was  printed  that  another  American  ship,  the  freighter  Aztec,  had  been  torpedoed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  that  28  of  her  crew  were  missing.  Nothing  at  that  time  could  have  prevented  a prompt  declaration 
except  a decision  by  Germany  to  discontinue  her  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  and  that  she  failed  to  make.  The  Senate 
on  April  4,  by  a vote  of  82  to  6,  the  House  on  April  6,  by  a vote  of  373  to  50  , passed  the  declaration. 

Impressive  scenes  marked  the  assembling  of  Congress  on  April  2.  Streets  and  public  places  in  Washington  were 
thronged  with  visitors,  thousands  of  them  clamorous  for  war;  others,  in  considerable  number  pacifists,  to  whom  no  patient 
hearing  was  granted  anywhere.  One  of  the  latter  came  from  Massachusetts,  and,  in  a corridor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol,  assaulted  with  ill-timed  words  Senator  Lodge  of  that  State,  who  speedily  knocked  him  down.  Outside  the  Capitol 
probably  50,000  citizens  witnessed  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  President,  and,  during  the  delivery  of  his  address, 
echoed  with  cheers  the  sounds  of  applause  that  came  through  the  open  windows  of  the  Capitol.  A squadron  of  cavalry  had 
escorted  the  President  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  brilliantly  lighted,  the  hour  being  8 P.M.,  while  from  every  window 
fronting  the  avenue  fluttered  the  national  flag.  The  President  entered  the  Capitol  through  troops  of  cavalry  crowded  within 
the  shadow  of  the  great  white  dome,  the  building  elsewhere  bathed  in  a flood  of  moonlight  that  brought  out  every  feature 
of  its  architecture  and  from  the  top  of  which  the  figure  of  Liberty  flourished  the  flag  and  a torch  of  gold. 

No  more  thrilling  scene  was  ever  witnessed  in  Congress  than  the  one  now  seen.  The  only  persons  who  did  not 
join  in  storms  of  applause  that  broke  out  at  frequent  intervals  were  the  Entente  and  neutral  diplomats  who  were 
restrained  by  official  etiquette  from  cheering,  and  Senators  La  Lollette  of  Wisconsin,  Stone  of  Missouri,  and  Lane  of 
Oregon,  three  of  the  “wilful  men”  who,  by  filibustering  on  March  4 in  the  previous  Congress,  had  helped  to  defeat  the 
Armed  Neutrality  Bill.  Visitors  in  the  galleries,  who  are  ordinarily  prohibited  from  participating  in  any  demonstration 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  chorused  in  with  ringing  patriotic  cheers,  waved  their  hand  flags  vigorously  and  pro- 
vided every  other  form  of  indorsement  that  was  possible.  During  the  tense  thirty-eight  minutes  occupied  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  reading  his  address,  there  occurred  scenes  the  like  of  which  probably  had  never  been  seen  in  any  modern 
legislative  chamber.  No  one  could  have  fully  realized  that  the  nation  still  had  two  political  parties.  Observers  felt  that 
the  President,  while  reading  his  address,  did  not  know  how  thoroughly  the  whole  country  not  only  sympathized  with  him 
in  the  great  crisis,  but  voiced  its  sincere  determination  to  support  him,  until  he  had  heard  the  cheers  that  greeted  a later 
passage  as  he  delivered  it  slowly,  almost  haltingly  at  times,  but  with  deep  emphasis,  as  follows: 

“With  a profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and  even  tragical  character  of  the  step  I am  taking,  and  of  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities which  it  involves,  but  in  unhesitating  obedience  to  what  I deem  my  constitutional  duty,  I advise  that  the  Con- 
gress declare  the  recent  course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against  the 
Government  and  People  of  the  United  States;  that  it  formally  accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust 
upon  it;  and  that  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to  put  the  country  in  a more  thorough  state  of  defense,  but  also  to  exert 
all  its  power  and  employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and  end  the  war.” 
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After  the  President  had  completed  his  address.  Senator  Lodge  went  forward  and  shook  his  hand  warmly,  saying: 
“Mr.  President,  you  have  exprest  in  the  loftiest  manner  possible  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people.”  Every  one  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Judges  rose  to  his  feet.  Chief  Justice  White  smiled  and  vigorously  clapped  his  hands,  as  did  Justices 
Pitney  and  Clarke.  As  Lincoln  said  that  this  Republic  could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  so  in  this  issue  had  man  per- 
ceived that  the  world  could  not  exist  half  German  and  half  free.  We,  as  well  as  the  Entente,  had  now  for  our  task  to  put 
an  end  to  the  barbarous  doctrine  of  a superior  race  and  to  the  assertion  that  German  necessity  was  above  all  law.  For 
thirty-two  months  German  armies  had  been  going  up  and  down  Europe  destroying  the  beautiful,  abusing  the  weak,  mur- 
dering the  helpless,  transforming  some  of  the  most  beautiful  places  and  regions  in  the  world  into  deserts.  Germans  had 
harnessed  science  to  barbarism  and  called  it  “Kultur.”  They  had  joined  organization  to  ruthlessness  and  called  it  “civi- 
lization.” The  United  States  could  not  now  pause  until  Poland  had  been  restored,  Serbia  liberated,  Roumania  freed,  Bel- 
gium returned  to  her  own  people,  Alsace-Lorraine  reunited  to  France,  conspicuous  symbols  of  German  tyranny  now  to  be 
obliterated.  All  these  tyrannies  were  the  handiwork  of  Germany  written  on  the  face  of  Europe.  This  country  had  enlisted, 
not  in  a war  against  the  German  people,  but  against  a doctrine  which  the  German  people  held  to,  and  with  the  German 
people  there  could  be  no  peace  so  long  as  they  held  to  that  doctrine.  Our  action  was  regarded  as  the  natural  sequence  of 
Lexington. 

Berlin,  on  receipt  of  the  President’s  address,  still  declared  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  German  subma- 
rine policy,  not  even  if  Congress  should  adopt  the  President’s  views.  Germany,  moreover,  would  not  declare  war,  nor 
would  she  take  any  step  to  wage  war  against  the  United  States.  The  submarine  war  would  be  continued,  as  it  had  been  con- 
ducted since  February  1,  but  this,  officials  asserted,  was  not  directed  more  against  the  United  States  than  against  any  other 
neutral.  Nor  would  there  be  any  change  in  the  treatment  of  American  citizens  in  Germany,  who  still  had  the  same  freedom 
as  all  other  neutrals. 

A great  storm  of  applause  was  evoked  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  when  first  mention  was  made  of  the 
address.  From  the  Prime  Minister  down,  all  ranks  were  stirred  to  the  depths.  They  believed  the  President  had  given  to 
Democracy  an  impetus  which  would  carry  it  far  toward  shortening  a war  which  was  threatening  to  drag  practically  the 
whole  world  down  to  the  point  of  ruin.  No  other  subject  was  discust  in  the  lobby  of  Parliament.  The  United  States  had 
gained  immensely  in  prestige,  had  won  a lasting  friend  and  would  now  have  a seat  at  the  peace  table.  Her  voice  would 
be  heard  in  all  the  Allied  councils  over  post-war  trade  relations.  All  agreed  that  the  war  had  been  greatly  shortened — not 
so  much  by  the  material  assistance  America  would  give,  important  as  that  was,  as  by  the  blow  she  had  given  to  the 
morale  of  the  German  people.  To  Frenchmen,  America’s  intervention  appeared  as  the  third  big  Allied  event  of  the  war. 
The  battle  of  the  Marne  was  the  first;  the  Russian  revolution  was  the  second,  and  America’s  action  the  third.  It  was  even 
greater  than  the  stand  made  by  France  at  Verdun. 

German  papers  commented  on  the  message  bitterly.  The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  in  a leading  article,  described 
it  as  “opening  in  untruth,  continuing  in  hypocrisy,  and  ending  in  blasphemy.”  The  Berlin  Morgen  Post  remarked  that  “just 
as  the  whole  policy  of  this  professor  was  insincere,  insidious,  and  malicious  from  the  beginning,  so  also  was  this  speech  with 
which  he  tried  to  plunge  and  had  plunged  his  people  into  war.”  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  message  caused  greater  annoyance 
to  the  German  press  than  the  careful  differentiation  made  between  America’s  hostility  to  the  German  Government  as  distinct 
from  its  hostility  to  the  German  people.  The  semi-official  Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger  thought  it  “impossible  that  the  ruler  of  a 
nation  who  has  at  his  disposal  the  reports  of  his  Ambassador  and  numerous  other  sources  of  information  regarding  the 
events  of  the  early  part  of  August,  1914,  in  Berlin,  should  really  believe  that  this  war  was  not  begun  with  the  assent  of  the 
German  people.” 
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The  Harmoverische  Courier  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  President’s  veracity,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  a sim- 
ilar thought  to  its  readers  by  heading  its  editorial  “Wilson  Lies.”  It  remarked  that  the  President  “concealed  his  wolf  nature 
in  a sheep’s  clothing  of  peace.”  His  acts  and  notes  “always  breathed  so  much  hypocrisy  and  love  of  misrepresentation  that 
it  was  not  difficult  to  recognize  his  spiritual  kinship  to  Great  Britain.”  His  declaration  of  war  was  “alike  dishonorable,  impu- 
dent, and  stupid.”  The  Kolnische  Zeitung  thought  us  “less  dangerous  as  an  open  enemy  than  as  a neutral.”  It  expected  no 
results  because  “the  American  army  is  not  sufficient  even  to  defeat  Mexico.”  The  American  declaration  was  “nothing  but  a 
gigantic  bluff  designed  to  save  the  sinking  British  friend,  and  the  billions  with  which  the  Entente  horse  has  been  backed.” 
The  organ  of  the  Krupp  firm,  the  Essen  Rheinisch-Westfalische  Zeitung,  thought  the  war  would  be  over  before  our  troops 
could  appear  on  the  scene,  altho  if  we  should  arrive  in  time  a cordial  welcome  was  assured  us.  Fresh  ship-loads  of  ammu- 
nition could  not  go  from  America  to  England  “because  submarines  bar  the  way.”  New  American  gold  would  be  thrown  into 
the  scales,  “but  we  counter  with  a war-loan.”  The  American  fleet  could  not  perform  what  the  so-called  ocean-dominating 
British  fleet  had  been  unable  to  achieve.  Submarines  would  continue  to  hold  England  by  the  throat.”  A common  remark 
among  Germans  was  that  America  had  only  “a  wooden  sword.” 


1.  According  to  this  history,  what  was  America's  purpose  in  entering  the  war? 

2.  This  history  of  the  war  was  written  and  published  within  a year  of  the  war's  conclusion.  How  does 
it  portray  American  sentiment  towards  Germany?  Does  this  portrayal  correspond  to  what  you  know 
about  American  neutrality  and  subsequent  involvement  in  the  war? 
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22-2  Boy  Scouts  of  America  from,  "Boy  Scouts  Support  the  War  Effort"  (1917) 

This  is  a selection  from  a pamphlet  published  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  pamphlet  encourages 
vigilantism  and  loyalty  checks,  among  other  patriotic  measures.  Many  Americans  became  formal  or 
informal  loyalty  enforcers  during  the  World  War  I and  many  individuals  were  sent  to  prison  for  published 
or  unpublished  criticisms  of  the  war  efforts  or  Wilsons  policies.  The  Boy  Scouts  played  an  important  role 
on  the  home  front,  which  included  planting  vegetable  gardens  and  recycling. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America! 

Attention,  Scouts!  We  are  again  called  upon  to  do  active  service  for  our  country!  Every  one  of  the  285,661  Scouts  and 
76,957  Scout  Officials  has  been  summoned  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
to  serve  as  a dispatch  bearer  from  the  Government  at  Washington  to  the  American  people  all  over  the  country.  The  prompt, 
enthusiastic,  and  hearty  response  of  every  one  of  us  has  been  pledged  by  our  [Scout]  President,  Mr.  Livingstone.  Our 
splendid  record  of  accomplishments  in  war  activities  promises  full  success  in  this  new  job. 

This  patriotic  service  will  be  rendered  under  the  slogan:  “EVERY  SCOUT  TO  BOOST  AMERICA”  AS  A GOV- 
ERNMENT DISPATCH  BEARER.  The  World  War  is  for  liberty  and  democracy. 

America  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  leader  among  nations  standing  for  liberty  and  democracy.  American 
entered  the  war  as  a sacred  duty  to  uphold  the  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

As  a democracy,  our  country  faces  great  danger-not  so  much  from  submarines,  battleships  and  armies,  because, 
thanks  to  our  allies,  our  enemies  have  apparently  little  chance  of  reaching  our  shores. 

Our  danger  is  from  within.  Our  enemies  have  representatives  everywhere;  they  tell  lies;  they  mispresent  the  truth; 
they  deceive  our  own  people;  they  are  a real  menace  to  our  country. 

Already  we  have  seen  how  poor  Russia  has  been  made  to  suffer  because  her  people  do  not  know  the  truth.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  enemy  have  been  very  effective  in  their  deceitful  efforts  to  make  trouble  for  the  Government. 

Fortunately  here  in  America  our  people  are  better  educated-they  want  the  truth.  Our  President  recognized  the  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  this  demand  when  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  he  created  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  He 
knew  that  the  Government  would  need  the  confidence,  enthusiasm  and  willing  service  of  every  man  and  woman,  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  nation.  He  knew  that  the  only  possible  way  to  create  a genuine  feeling  of  partnership  between  the  people 
and  its  representatives  in  Washington  was  to  take  the  people  into  his  confidence  by  full,  frank  statements  concerning  the 
reasons  for  our  entering  the  war,  the  various  steps  taken  during  the  war  and  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  war. 

Neither  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief,  nor  our  army  and  navy  by  land  and  sea,  can  alone  win  the  war.  At 
this  moment  the  best  defense  that  America  has  is  an  enlightened  and  loyal  citizenship.  Therefore,  we  as  scouts  are  going 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  real  patriotic  service  under  our  slogan. 

“EVERY  SCOUT  TO  BOOST  AMERICA”  AS  A GOVERNMENT  DISPATCH  BEARER. 

Here  is  where  our  service  begins.  We  are  to  help  spread  the  facts  about  America  and  America’s  part  in  the  World 
War.  We  are  to  fight  lies  with  truth. 

We  are  to  help  create  public  opinion  “just  as  effective  in  helping  to  bring  victory  as  ships  and  guns,”  to  stir  patri- 
otism, the  great  force  behind  the  ships  and  guns.  Isn’t  that  a challenge  for  every  loyal  Scout? 

“EVERY  SCOUT  TO  BOOST  AMERICA”  AS  A GOVERNMENT  DISPATCH  BEARER:  HOW? 

As  Mr.  George  Creel,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  says  in  his  letter,  scouts  are  to  serve 
as  direct  special  representatives  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  to  keep  the  people  informed  about  the  War  and 
its  causes  and  progress.  The  Committee  has  already  prepared  a number  of  special  pamphlets  and  other  will  be  prepared.  It 
places  upon  the  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  information  in  these  pamphlets  in 
homes  of  the  American  people.  Every  Scout  will  be  furnished  a credential  card  by  his  Scoutmaster.  Under  the  direction  of 
our  leaders,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  to  serve  as  an  intelligence  division  of  the  citizens’  army,  always  prepared  and 
alert  to  respond  to  any  call  which  may  come  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation at  Washington. 
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. . . Each  Scoutmaster  is  to  be  furnished  with  a complete  set  of  all  of  the  government  publications,  in  order  that 
all  of  the  members  of  his  troop  may  be  completely  informed.  Each  scout  and  scout  official  is  expected  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  serve  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  by  making  available  authoritative  information.  It  is  up  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  to  see  that  as  many  people  as  possible  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  any  and  all  facts  incident  to  our  present 
national  crisis  and  the  World  War.  . . . 

PAMPHLETS  NOW  READY  FOR  CIRCULATION 

Note:-A  set  will  be  sent  to  every  Scoutmaster.  You  will  need  to  know  what  is  in  these  pamphlets  so  as  to  act  as 
a serviceable  bureau  of  information  and  be  able  to  give  each  person  the  particular  intelligence  he  seeks. 


1.  Summarize  the  role  in  the  war  effort  prescribed  for  the  Boy  Scouts  in  this  pamphlet. 

2.  How  does  this  document  represent  an  attempt  to  persuade  and  encourage  support  for  American 
military  involvement  and  discourage  dissent? 
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22-3  Letters  from  the  Great  Migration  (1917) 

World  War  I halted  European  immigration.  As  American  industry  geared  up  to  supply  allied  war  needs, 
businesses  recruited  southern  African  Americans  for  jobs.  Pushed  by  poverty  and  racism,  pulled  by  the 
promise  of  economic  opportunity,  approximately  400,000  African  Americans  migrated  to  northern  cities. 
The  Chicago  Defender  newspaper  played  a major  role  by  strongly  promoting  migration  north. 


Houston,  Texas,  4-29-17. 

Dear  Sir. 

I am  a constant  reader  of  the  “Chicago  Defender”  and  in  your  last  issue  I saw  a want  ad  that  appealed  to  me.  I am  a 
Negro,  age  37,  and  am  an  all  round  foundry  man.  I am  a cone  maker  by  trade  having  had  about  10  years  experience  at  the 
business,  and  hold  good  references  from  several  shops,  in  which  I have  been  employed.  I have  worked  at  various  shops  and 
I have  always  been  able  to  make  good.  It  is  hard  for  a black  man  to  hold  a job  here,  as  prejudice  is  very  strong.  I have  never 
been  discharged  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  my  work,  but  I have  been  “let  out”  on  account  of  my  color.  I am  a good 
brassmelter  but  i prefer  core  making  as  it  is  my  trade.  I have  a family  and  am  anxious  to  leave  here,  but  have  not  the  means, 
and  as  wages  are  not  much  here,  it  is  very  hard  to  save  enough  to  get  away  with.  If  you  know  of  any  firms  that  are  in  need 
of  a core  maker  and  whom  you  think  would  send  me  transportation,  I would  be  pleased  to  be  put  in  touch  with  them  and 
I assure  you  that  effort  would  be  appreciated.  I am  a core  maker  but  I am  willing  to  do  any  honest  work.  All  I want  is  to 
get  away  from  here.  I am  writing  you  and  I believe  you  can  and  will  help  me.  If  any  one  will  send  transportation,  I will 
arrange  or  agree  to  have  it  taken  out  of  my  salary  untill  full  amount  of  fare  is  paid.  I also  know  of  several  good  fdry.  men 
here  who  would  leave  in  a minute,  if  there  only  was  a way  arranged  for  them  to  leave,  and  they  are  men  whom  I know  per- 
sonally to  be  experienced  men.  I hope  that  you  will  give  this  your  immediate  attention  as  I am  anxious  to  get  busy  and  be 
on  my  way.  I am  ready  to  start  at  any  time,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  something  favorable. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  June  10,  1917. 

Kind  Sir. 

I read  and  hear  daly  of  the  great  chance  that  a colored  parson  has  in  Chicago  of  making  a living  with  all  the  priveleg  that 
the  whites  have  and  it  mak  me  the  most  ankious  to  want  to  go  where  I may  be  able  to  make  a liveing  for  my  self.  When 
you  read  this  you  will  think  it  bery  strange  that  being  only  my  self  to  support  that  it  is  so  hard,  but  it  is  so.  everything  is 
gone  up  but  the  poor  colerd  peple  wages.  I have  made  sevle  afford  to  leave  and  come  to  Chicago  where  I hear  that  times 
is  good  for  us  but  owing  to  femail  wekness  has  made  it  a perfect  failure.  I am  a widow  for  9 years.  I have  very  pore 
learning  altho  it  would  not  make  much  diffrent  if  I would  be  throughly  edacated  for  I could  not  get  any  better  work  to  do, 
such  as  house  work,  washing  and  ironing  and  all  such  work  that  are  injering  to  a woman  with  femail  wekness  and  they  pay 
so  little  for  so  hard  work  that  it  is  just  enough  to  pay  room  rent  and  a little  some  thing  to  eat.  I have  found  a very  good 
remady  that  I really  feeling  to  belive  would  cure  me  if  I only  could  make  enough  money  to  keep  up  my  madison  and  I dont 
think  that  I will  ever  be  able  to  do  that  down  hear  for  the  time  is  getting  worse  evry  day.  I am  going  to  ask  if  you  peple 
hear  could  aid  me  in  geting  over  her  in  Chicago  and  seeking  out  a position  of  some  kind.  I can  also  do  plain  sewing.  Please 
good  peple  dont  refuse  to  help  me  out  in  my  trouble  for  I am  in  gret  need  of  help  God  will  bless  you.  I am  going  to  do  my 
very  best  after  I get  over  here  if  God  spair  me  to  get  work  I will  pay  the  expance  back.  Do  try  to  do  the  best  you  can  for 
me,  with  many  thanks  for  so  doing  I will  remain  as  ever. 

Yours  truly. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1917. 

Dear  Sir. 

I take  this  method  of  thanking  you  for  yours  early  responding  and  the  glorious  effect  of  the  treatment.  Oh.  I do  feel  so  fine. 
Dr.  the  treatment  reach  me  almost  ready  to  move  I am  now  housekeeping  again  I like  it  so  much  better  than  rooming.  Well 
Dr.  with  the  aid  of  God  I am  making  very  good  I make  $75  per  month.  I am  carrying  enough  insurance  to  pay  me  $20  per 
week  if  I am  not  able  to  be  on  duty.  I don’t  have  to  work  hard,  dont  have  to  mister  every  little  white  boy  comes  along  I 
havent  heard  a white  man  call  a colored  a nigger  you  no  now-since  I been  in  the  state  of  Pa.  I can  ride  in  the  electric  street 
and  steam  cars  any  where  I get  a seat.  I dont  care  to  mix  with  white  what  I mean  I am  not  crazy  about  being  with  white 
folks,  but  if  I have  to  pay  the  same  fare  I have  learn  to  want  the  same  acomidation.  and  if  you  are  first  in  a place  here 
shoping  you  dont  have  to  wait  until  the  white  folks  get  thro  tradeing  yet  amid  all  this  I shall  ever  love  the  good  old  South 
and  I am  praying  that  God  may  give  every  well  wisher  a chance  to  be  a man  regardless  of  his  color,  and  if  my  going  to 
the  front  would  bring  about  such  conditions  I am  ready  any  day-well  Dr.  I dont  want  to  worry  you  but  read  between  lines; 
and  maybe  you  can  see  a little  sense  in  my  weak  statement  the  kids  are  in  school  every  day  I have  only  two  and  I guess 
that  all.  Dr.  when  you  find  time  I would  be  delighted  to  have  a word  from  the  good  old  home  state.  Wife  join  me  in 
sending  love  you  and  yours. 

I am  your  friend  and  patient. 


1.  Describe  the  conditions  mentioned  in  these  letters  that  caused  the  authors  to  desire  to  migrate 
North. 

2.  How  is  life  in  the  North  considered  to  be  better  than  what  they  have  experienced  elsewhere? 
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22-4  American  Troops  in  the  Trenches  (1918) 

Since  America  entered  the  war  in  1917,  American  troops  saw  limited  action.  Even  so,  American  soldiers, 
known  popularly  as  Doughboys,  were  exposed  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  horrors  of  war.  The  Second 
Battle  of  the  Marne  was  a turning  point  in  the  war.  American  and  French  forces  at  Chateau-Thierry  held 
off  a substantial  German  attack  and  were  able  to  repel  them  in  a matter  of  weeks. 

Source:  Edwin  L.  James,  "The  Americans  in  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne,"  New  York  Times  Current  His- 
tory, (September  1918),  pp.  399-402,  reprinted  in  Alfred  B.  Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries 
vol.  V (New  York:  MacMillan,  1929),  pp.  785-789. 


July  18,  1918. — 

On  a front  of  forty  kilometers,  from  Fontenoy  to  Chateau-Thierry,  the  Americans  and  French  this  morning  launched  an 
offensive  drive  against  the  German  positions.  It  was  the  first  allied  offensive  of  moment  for  more  than  a year.  The  Amer- 
icans are  playing  a large  role.  They  are  fighting  in  the  Soissons  region,  the  Chateau-Thierry  region,  and  other  points  along 
the  big  front. 

When  the  German  high  command  started  its  drive  Monday  morning  [July  15]  it  started  more  than  the  Kaiser 
planned  for.  The  French  and  Americans  were  entirely  successful  in  guarding  their  secret  and  the  attack  at  4:45  o’clock  this 
morning,  without  one  gun  of  artillery  preparation,  took  the  Germans  completely  by  surprise. 

The  Americans  and  French  had  an  early  breakfast  and  started  out.  Then  with  rolling  barrages  ahead  of  them  they 
went  on.  A big  piece  of  military  work,  very  recent  in  conception,  but  of  Foch  planning,  was  shown  when,  at  the  precise 
minute,  4:45  o’clock,  the  French  and  Americans  along  nearly  thirty  miles  of  front  went  over  the  top  and  against  the 
invaders.  As  in  halting  the  German  drive,  the  Americans  were  at  two  vital  points  of  the  allied  drive — Soissons  and  Chateau- 
Thierry — and  elsewhere  as  well.  On  what  was  done  to  the  ends  of  the  line  depended  the  success  of  the  whole  movement. 

I was  present  at  the  fighting  this  morning  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  region,  where  our  boys  had  done  so  much  to  aid 
the  allied  cause  already.  Just  as  the  whistle  was  blown  for  the  doughboys  to  start,  our  gunners  started  barrages  with  their  sev- 
enty-fives. Our  troops  swept  down  the  hill  north  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau  toward  Torcy.  Shooting  as  they  went,  the  American 
soldiers  advanced  on  Torcy,  and  at  precisely  5:30  the  commander  reported  that  they  had  captured  the  town. 

A little  to  the  south  other  Americans  swept  around  Belleau  and  closed  up.  Belleau  was  captured  at  8:20  o’clock, 
and  by  that  time  German  prisoners  began  coming  back.  Captured  officers  admitted  that  the  coming  of  the  Americans  had 
been  a complete  surprise.  Sweeping  north  the  Americans  charged  into  the  Bois  de  Givry,  and  after  a short  fight  with  Ger- 
mans, went  on  down  Hill  193  and  into  the  village  of  Govry.  Two  hours  later  these  troops  had  taken  the  town  of  Montairs. 

In  the  meanwhile  other  American  detachments  with  the  French  had  charged  the  German  positions  in  front  of  Cour- 
champs  and,  while  held  up  temporarily,  brought  up  reinforcements,  chased  the  Germans  out  of  the  woods,  captured  eighteen 
guns,  and  took  possession  of  Courchamps.  . . . 

A general  review  of  this  operation  shows  that  one  reason  why  the  Germans  suffered  such  heavy  losses  in  the 
woods  forming  the  triangle  from  Fossoy,  to  Mezy,  to  Crezancy,  was  that  the  Americans  were  overwhelmed  by  such  large 
numbers  that  the  line  could  not  hold,  but  nevertheless  refused  to  retreat  where  it  could  possibly  hold  a place  in  the  woods. 
This  sent  the  German  advance  sweeping  over  large  numbers  of  nests  which  sheltered  ten,  five,  or  two  Americans,  and 
sometimes  one,  who  stuck  while  the  boches  passed  by  and  then  opened  up  on  them. 

Last  night  tales  of  heroism  of  these  men  were  being  told.  I believe  that  of  all  of  them  the  story  of  Sergeant  J.  F. 
Brown  was  most  notable.  Brown  commanded  a detachment  of  eleven  men  when  the  German  onslaught  came.  They  had 
shelter,  which  saved  them  under  the  heavy  German  bombardment,  and  when  the  advancing  boche  came  along  they  let  him 
pass,  and  then  got  ready  to  turn  their  machine  gun  loose.  But  just  then  a hundred  or  more  Germans  came  along.  Brown 
ordered  his  men  to  scatter  quickly.  He  ducked  into  the  woods,  and  saw  the  Huns  put  his  beloved  machine  gun  out  of  the 
war.  The  Germans  passed  on.  Brown  looked  around  and  seemed  to  be  alone.  He  started  toward  the  Marne,  away  from  his 
own  lines,  and  met  his  Captain,  also  alone. 

These  two  Americans,  out  there  in  the  woods  in  the  dark,  the  Captain  with  an  automatic  pistol  and  Brown  with 
an  automatic  rifle,  saw  that  the  boche  barrage  kept  them  from  getting  to  their  own  lines,  and  so  decided  to  kill  all  the  Ger- 
mans they  could  before  they  themselves  were  killed.  They  lay  in  the  thicket  while  the  Germans  passed  by  in  large  num- 
bers. According  to  Brown’s  report,  they  heard  two  machine  guns  going  back  of  them,  and  decided  to  go  and  get  them.  The 
two  crept  close  and  charged  one  of  the  machine  guns,  which  killed  the  American  Captain.  Brown  got  the  lone  German 
gunner  with  his  rifle.  Then  up  came  an  American  Corporal,  also  left  alone  in  the  woods,  and  Brown  and  the  Corporal 
started  after  the  second  German  machine  gun,  behind  a clump  of  bushes. 
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They  got  close,  and  Brown  with  his  automatic  rifle  killed  three  Germans,  the  crew  of  the  gun.  Then  attracted  by  the 
shooting  close  at  hand,  up  came  the  eleven  men  Brown  had  commanded,  each  looking  for  Germans.  Brown  resumed  com- 
mand, and  led  the  party  to  where  they  could  see  more  Germans  in  a sector  of  trench  taken  from  the  Americans. 

These  thirteen  Americans  performed  a feat  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Germans  evidently  were  left  in  the  trenches 
with  machine  guns  to  meet  a counter-attack  should  the  Americans  make  one.  Brown  posted  his  twelve  men  about  the  Hun 
position  in  twelve  directions.  He  took  a position  where  he  could  rake  the  trench  with  his  automatic  rifle.  At  a signal  the 
twelve  Americans  opened  up  with  their  rifles  from  twelve  points,  and  Brown  started  working  his  automatic  rifle.  Brown 
said  he  didn't  know  how  many  Germans  he  killed,  but  fired  his  rifle  until  it  got  so  hot  he  couldn’t  hold  it,  and  had  to  rest 
it  across  a stump.  The  Germans  then,  thinking  they  were  attacked  by  a large  party,  decided  to  surrender.  A German  Major 
stepped  out  of  the  trench  with  his  hands  high,  yelling  “Kamerad!”  Brown  laid  down  his  heated  rifle,  and  while  three  of 
the  hidden  Americans  guarded  him,  advanced  toward  the  Major.  Then  all  thirteen  Americans  moved  in  and  disarmed  the 
Germans.  Brown  said  he  didn’t  know  how  many  there  were,  but  it  was  more  than  100. 

Then,  with  Brown  and  the  Corporal  at  the  head,  and  the  other  eleven  Americans  in  the  rear,  the  procession  started 
through  the  woods,  guided  by  a doughboy’s  compass,  toward  the  American  lines.  It  wasn’t  plain  sailing.  They  were  behind 
the  German  advance,  and  had  to  pass  it  and  a space  between  the  fighting  Germans  and  the  Americans.  On  the  way  through 
the  woods  several  parties  of  Germans  saw  the  advancing  column,  with  Brown  and  the  Corporal  at  its  head,  and  hurriedly 
surrendered. 

Beating  through  the  thicket.  Brown  led  his  party  to  a place  where  the  German  advance  line  was  broken.  Just  as 
he  started  over  the  American  lines  the  Germans  laid  down  a barrage.  This  got  four  of  the  Germans,  but  didn’t  touch  an 
American.  Brown  and  his  twelve  comrades  got  back  with  155  prisoners.  The  four  killed  made  a total  for  the  thirteen 
Americans  of  159. 

American  officers  were  almost  dumfounded  at  the  strange  tale  Brown  brought  back,  but  doubt  vanished  when, 
soon  after  he  reached  regimental  headquarters,  a military  policeman  showed  up  with  a large  Bundle  of  maps  and  plans 
Brown  had  taken  from  dead  German  officers,  killed  by  his  automatic  rifle,  and,  handing  them  to  Brown,  said,  “Gimme  my 
receipt.” 

Brown,  who  is  23  years  old,  and  last  year  was  a shipping  clerk,  had  met  this  man  on  the  way  back,  and,  turning 
over  the  maps,  which  made  a heavy  bundle,  had  stopped  while  he  scribbled  out  the  receipt  he  demanded.  Meanwhile  bar- 
rage shells  were  falling  all  around.  This  receipt  is  part  of  the  records  of  the  American  army.  . . . 

July  21. — What  a week  this  has  been  in  the  world’s  history!  A week  ago,  while  the  French  were  celebrating 
Bastille  Day,  the  Germans,  strong  in  hope  because  of  two  preceding  drives,  were  making  ready  for  another  great  effort.  On 
the  15th  they  launched  an  attack  from  Chateau-Thierry  to  north  of  Chalons  on  a 100-kilometer  front.  They  crossed  the 
Marne  and  moved  a short  distance  toward  their  objectives.  Then,  out  of  a clear  sky,  July  18,  came  Foch’s  blow  from  Sois- 
sons  to  Chateau-Thierry.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  French  and  Americans  fought  ahead,  and  then  today  they  hit  Ludendorff 
a body  blow  south  of  the  Marne.  The  week  started  with  a formidable  German  offensive.  The  week  ends  with  a great  allied 
offensive. 

Americans,  French,  English — all  the  Allies — now  face  the  fury  of  the  German  high  command,  with  its  great  mil- 
itary machine.  That  machine  is  big  and  powerful,  but  it  is  not  the  machine  it  used  to  be.  The  morale  of  the  German  Army 
is  weakening  from  day  to  day.  The  size  of  the  German  Army  is  growing  surely  less  day  by  day. 

The  morale  of  the  allied  armies  is  getting  better  every  day,  and  because  of  America  the  size  of  the  allied  armies 
is  growing  day  by  day.  The  defeat  of  Germany  is  but  a matter  of  time.  How  much  time  no  one  can  say.  America  should 
rejoice,  but  America  should  not  be  overconfident.  But  for  what  France  has  to  be  thankful  for  America  has  a just  right  to 
be  thankful  for,  too. 

South  of  Soissons,  where  the  bitterest  fighting  of  the  week  took  place,  it  was  the  Americans  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  push  the  line  furthest  ahead.  Northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry,  the  closest  point  to  Paris,  it  fell  to  the 
Americans  to  push  the  Germans  back.  East  of  Chateau-Thierry  the  Americans  drove  the  enemy  back  the  same  day  he 
crossed  the  Marne.  South  of  Dormans  the  Americans  held  the  German  advance  and  helped  drive  the  foe  back.  North 
of  Chalons,  the  grand  objective  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Americans  stood  on  the  plains  and  the  boche  could  not  pass. 
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It  was  the  lot  of  American  soldiers  to  be  at  vital  points,  and  they  made  good.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Amer- 
icans were  at  those  points  through  accident.  Perhaps  Foch  felt  that  the  ultimate,  complete  victory  depended  on  what  the 
American  fighting  man  could  do,  and  perhaps  he  thought  it  best  to  know  now.  It  seems  but  fair  for  America  to  know  and 
believe  that  after  all  the  greatest  allied  gain  of  this  glorious  week  is  the  assurance  that  the  American  fighting  man  has  no 
superior.  What  tens  of  thousands  of  them  have  done  in  the  last  week  hundreds  of  thousands  will  do.  The  week  has  changed 
the  nature  of  the  war  from  an  allied  defensive  to  an  allied  offensive.  For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a year  the  Germans  are 
on  the  defensive. 


1.  Is  it  notable  that  a graphic  description  of  war  at  the  front  is  absent  from  this  report? 

2.  How  is  the  American  soldier  portrayed?  How,  according  to  this  account,  did  the  participation  of 
American  troops  affect  the  course  of  the  war  in  1918? 
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22-5  Eugene  Kennedy,  A "Doughboy"  Describes  the  Fighting  Front  (1918) 

The  United  States  entered  World  War  I three  years  after  it  started.  In  1918,  the  first  American  soldiers 
came  to  Europe  and  soon  were  at  the  front  experiencing  combat.  This  document  describes  the  everyday 
life  of  the  American  soldier  at  the  front. 


Thursday,  September  12,  1918 

Hiked  through  dark  woods.  No  light  allowed,  guided  by  holding  on  the  pack  of  the  man  ahead.  Stumbled  through  under- 
brush for  about  half  mile  into  an  open  field  where  we  waited  in  soaking  rain  until  about  10:00  P.M.  We  then  started  on  our 
hike  to  the  St.  Mihiel  front,  arriving  on  the  crest  of  a hill  at  1 :00  A.M.  I saw  a sight  which  I shall  never  forget.  It  was  the 
zero  hour  and  in  one  instant  the  entire  front  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  either  direction  was  a sheet  of  flame  while  the 
heavy  artillery  made  the  earth  quake.  The  barrage  was  so  intense  that  for  a time  we  could  not  make  out  whether  the  Amer- 
icans or  Germans  were  putting  it  over.  After  timing  the  interval  between  flash  and  report  we  knew  that  the  heaviest  artillery 
was  less  than  a mile  away  and  consequently  it  was  ours.  We  waded  through  pools  and  mud  across  open  lots  into  a woods 
on  a hill  and  had  to  pitch  tents  in  mud.  Blankets  all  wet  and  we  are  soaked  to  the  skin.  Have  carried  full  pack  from  10:00 
P.M.  to  2:00  A.M.,  without  a rest.  . . . Despite  the  cannonading  I slept  until  8:00  A.M.  and  awoke  to  find  every  discharge 
of  14-inch  artillery  shaking  our  tent  like  a leaf.  Remarkable  how  we  could  sleep.  No  breakfast.  . . . The  doughboys  had  gone 
over  the  top  at  5:00  A.M.  and  the  French  were  shelling  the  back  areas  toward  Metz.  . . . Firing  is  incessant,  so  is  rain.  See 
an  air  battle  just  before  turning  in. 

Friday,  September  13,  1918 

Called  at  3:00  A.M.  Struck  tents  and  started  to  hike  at  5:00  A.M.  with  full  packs  and  a pick.  Put  on  gas  mask  at  alert  posi- 
tion and  hiked  about  five  miles  to  St.  Jean,  where  we  unslung  full  packs  and  went  on  about  four  miles  further  with  short 
packs  and  picks.  Passed  several  batteries  and  saw  many  dead  horses  who  gave  out  at  start  of  push.  Our  doughboys  are  still 
shoving  and  “Jerry”  is  dropping  so  many  shells  on  road  into  no  man’s  land  that  we  stayed  back  in  field  and  made  no 
effort  to  repair  shell-torn  road.  Plenty  of  German  prisoners  being  brought  back.  . . . Guns  booming  all  the  time.  . . . 

Thursday,  October  17,  1918 

Struck  tents  at  8:00  A.M.  and  moved  about  four  miles  to  Chatel.  Pitched  tents  on  a side  hill  so  steep  that  we  had  to  cut  steps 
to  ascend.  Worked  like  hell  to  shovel  out  a spot  to  pitch  tent  on.  Just  across  the  valley  in  front  of  us  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  there  had  occurred  an  explosion  due  to  a mine  planted  by  the  “Bosche”  [Germans]  and  set  with  a time  fuse. 
It  had  blown  two  men  (French),  two  horses,  and  the  wagon  into  fragments.  . . . Arriving  on  the  scene  we  found  Quinn  ran- 
sacking the  wagon.  It  was  full  of  grub.  We  each  loaded  a burlap  bag  with  cans  of  condensed  milk,  peas,  lobster,  salmon, 
and  bread.  I started  back  . . . when  suddenly  another  mine  exploded,  the  biggest  I ever  saw.  Rocks  and  dirt  flew  sky  high. 
Quinn  was  hit  in  the  knee  and  had  to  go  to  hospital.  ...  At  6:00  PM.  each  of  our  four  platoons  left  camp  in  units  to  go 
up  front  and  throw  three  foot  and  one  artillery  bridge  across  the  Aire  River.  On  way  to  river  we  were  heavily  shelled  and 
gassed.  . . . We  put  a bridge  across  75-foot  span.  . . . Third  platoon  men  had  to  get  into  water  and  swim  or  stand  in  water 
to  their  necks.  The  toughest  job  we  had  so  far.  . . . 

Monday,  October  21,  1918 

Fragment  from  shell  struck  mess-kit  on  my  back.  . . . Equipment,  both  American  and  German,  thrown  everywhere,  espe- 
cially Hun  helmets  and  belts  of  machine  gunners.  . . . Went  scouting  . . . for  narrow-gauge  rails  to  replace  the  ones  “Jerry” 
spoiled  before  evacuating.  Negro  engineers  working  on  railroad  same  as  at  St.  Mihiel,  that’s  all  they  are  good  for.  . . . 

Friday,  November  1,  1918 

Started  out  at  4:00  A.M.  The  drive  is  on.  Fritz  is  coming  back  at  us.  Machine  guns  cracking,  flares  and  Verry  lights, 
artillery  from  both  sides.  Areal  war  and  we  are  walking  right  into  the  zone,  ducking  shells  all  the  way.  The  artillery  is  nerve 
racking  and  we  don’t  know  from  which  angle  “Jerry”  will  fire  next.  Halted  behind  shelter  of  railroad  track  just  outside  of 
Grand  Pre  after  being  forced  back  off  main  road  by  shell  fire.  Trees  splintered  like  toothpicks.  Machine  gunners  on  top  of 
railroad  bank.  . . . “Jerry”  drove  Ewell  and  me  into  a two-by-four  shell  hole,  snipers’  bullets  close. 
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Sunday,  November  3,  1918 

Many  dead  Germans  along  the  road.  One  heap  on  a manure  pile.  . . . Devastation  everywhere.  Our  barrage  has  rooted  up 
the  entire  territory  like  a ploughed  field.  Dead  horses  galore,  many  of  them  have  a hind  quarter  cut  off-the  Huns  need  food. 
Dead  men  here  and  there.  The  sight  I enjoy  better  than  a dead  German  is  to  see  heaps  of  them.  Rain  again.  Couldn't  keep 
rain  out  of  our  faces  and  it  was  pouring  hard.  Got  up  at  midnight  and  drove  stakes  to  secure  shelter-half  over  us,  pulled  our 
wet  blankets  out  of  mud  and  made  the  bed  all  over  again.  Slept  like  a log  with  all  my  equipment  in  the  open.  One  hundred 
forty-two  planes  sighted  in  evening. 

Sunday,  November  10,  1918 

First  day  off  in  over  two  months.  . . . Took  a bath  and  we  were  issued  new  underwear  but  the  cooties  [lice]  got  there  first. 
. . . The  papers  show  a picture  of  the  Kaiser  entitled  “William  the  Lost,”  and  stating  that  he  had  abdicated.  Had  a good 
dinner.  Rumor  at  night  that  armistice  was  signed.  Some  fellows  discharged  their  arms  in  the  courtyard,  but  most  of  us  were 
too  well  pleased  with  dry  bunk  to  get  up. 


1.  Characterize  the  author's  impressions  of  and  experiences  in  the  war.  Overall,  what  fighting  and 
living  conditions  are  described? 

2.  What  attitudes  are  prevalent  toward  the  enemy?  Give  examples  of  latent  or  overt  prejudice  as  they 
occur  in  this  account. 
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22-6  Newton  D.  Baker,  "The  Treatment  of  German-Americans"  (1918) 

The  spirit  of  the  country  seems  unusually  good,  but  there  is  a growing  frenzy  of  suspicion  and  hostility  toward  disloyalty. 
I am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  a good  many  instances  of  people  roughly  treated  on  very  slight  evidence  of  disloyalty. 
Already  a number  of  men  and  some  women  have  been  “tarred  and  feathered,”  and  a portion  of  the  press  is  urging  with  great 
vehemence  more  strenuous  efforts  at  detection  and  punishment.  This  usually  takes  the  form  of  advocating  “drum-head 
courts-martial”  and  “being  stood  up  against  a wall  and  shot,”  which  are  perhaps  none  too  bad  for  real  traitors,  but  are  very 
suggestive  of  summary  discipline  to  arouse  mob  spirit,  which  unhappily  does  not  take  time  to  weigh  evidence. 

In  Cleveland  a few  days  ago  a foreign-looking  man  got  into  a street  car  and,  taking  a seat,  noticed  pasted  in  the 
window  next  to  him  a Liberty  Loan  poster,  which  he  immediately  tore  down,  tore  into  small  bits,  and  stamped  under  his 
feet.  The  people  in  the  car  surged  around  him  with  the  demand  that  he  be  lynched,  when  a Secret  Service  man  showed  his 
badge  and  placed  him  under  arrest,  taking  him  in  a car  to  the  police  station,  where  he  was  searched  and  found  to  have  two 
Liberty  Bonds  in  his  pocket  and  to  be  a non-English  Pole.  When  an  interpreter  was  procured,  it  was  discovered  that  the  cir- 
cular which  he  had  destroyed  had  had  on  it  a picture  of  the  German  Emperor,  which  had  so  infuriated  the  fellow  that  he 
destroyed  the  circular  to  show  his  vehement  hatred  of  the  common  enemy.  As  he  was  unable  to  speak  a single  word  of  Eng- 
lish, he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  hanged  but  for  the  intervention  and  entirely  accidental  presence  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice agent. 

I am  afraid  the  grave  danger  in  this  sort  of  thing,  apart  from  its  injustice,  is  that  the  German  Government  will 
adopt  retaliatory  measures.  While  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  responsible  for  these  things,  but  very 
zealously  trying  to  prevent  them,  the  German  Government  draws  no  fine  distinctions. 


1.  What  does  this  account  represent  in  terms  of  the  dangers  of  increased  suspicion  and  vigilante 
activity  encouraged  by  such  measures  as  the  Espionage  and  Sedition  Acts? 

2.  What  does  the  treatment  of  the  Polish  man  in  this  account  suggest  about  the  particularly  precarious 
position  of  foreign  immigrants  in  America  during  the  war? 
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22-7  An  Official  Report 

A serious  and  ongoing  problem  for  all  armies  was  a high  death  rate  from  contagious  diseases.  (Penicillin 
was  not  developed  until  the  Second  World  War.)  Military  officials  from  all  nations  knew  they  faced 
tremendous  waste  from  a high  rate  of  attrition  from  diseases  they  could  not  control.  During  the  First  World 
War,  the  American  military  reported  for  the  first  time  that  battle  deaths  exceeded  deaths  from  disease.  This 
success  was  attributed  to  the  use  of  better-trained  medical  personnel,  compulsory  vaccinations  for  typhoid 
fever,  improved  camp  sanitation,  clean  drinking  water,  better  hospital  facilities,  and  the  management  of 
highly  contagious  diseases  such  as  pneumonia,  spinal  meningitis,  and  measles  through  quarantine. 
Venereal  disease  was  effectively  controlled  through  improved  education  and  medical  prophylaxis. 

Source:  Official  Record  of  the  United  State's  Part  in  the  Great  War,  pp.  145-146. 


SUMMARY 

1.  Of  every  100  American  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  served  in  the  war  with  Germany,  two  were  killed  or  died  of 
disease  during  the  period  of  hostilities. 

2.  The  total  battle  deaths  of  all  nations  in  this  war  were  greater  than  all  the  deaths  in  all  wars  in  the  previous  100 

years. 

3.  Russian  battle  deaths  were  34  times  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  United  States,  those  of  Germany  32  times  as 
great,  the  French  28  times,  and  the  British  18  times  as  large. 

4.  The  number  of  American  lives  lost  was  125,500,  of  which  about  10,000  were  in  the  Navy,  and  the  rest  in  the 
Army  and  the  marines  attached  to  it. 

5.  In  the  American  Army  the  casualty  rate  in  the  Infantry  was  higher  than  in  any  other  service,  and  that  for  offi- 
cers was  higher  than  for  men. 

6.  For  every  man  killed  in  battle,  six  were  wounded. 

7.  Five  out  of  every  six  men  sent  to  hospitals  on  account  of  wounds  were  cured  and  returned  to  duty. 

8.  In  the  expeditionary  forces  battle  losses  were  twice  as  large  as  deaths  from  disease. 

9.  In  this  war  the  death  rate  from  disease  was  lower,  and  the  death  rate  from  battle  was  higher,  than  in  any  other 
previous  American  war. 

10.  Inoculation,  clean  camps,  and  safe  drinking  water  practically  eliminated  typhoid  fever  among  our  troops  in  this 

war. 

11.  Pneumonia  killed  more  soldiers  than  were  killed  in  battle.  Meningitis  was  the  next  most  serious  disease. 

12.  Of  each  100  cases  of  venereal  disease  recorded  in  the  United  States,  96  were  contracted  before  entering  the 
Army,  and  only  4 afterwards. 

13.  During  the  entire  war  available  hospital  facilities  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  have  been  in  excess 
of  the  needs. 


1.  What  was  the  significance  of  the  expenditure  on  public  health  in  this  environment? 

2.  Flow  could  stricter  health  measures  apply  to  the  military  than  in  civilian  life? 
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22-8  Woodrow  Wilson,  The  Fourteen  Points  (1918) 

As  the  end  of  World  War  I approached.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  issued  his  plans  for  future  permanent 
peace  in  his  Fourteen  Points.  At  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Wilson's  idealistic  program  fell  victim  to  the 
more  realistic  plans  of  the  French  and  English. 

It  will  be  our  wish  and  purpose  that  the  processes  of  peace,  when  they  are  begun,  shall  be  absolutely  open  and  that  they 
shall  involve  and  permit  henceforth  no  secret  understandings  of  any  kind.  The  day  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  is 
gone  by;  so  is  also  the  day  of  secret  covenants  entered  into  in  the  interest  of  particular  governments  and  likely  at  some 
unlooked-for  moment  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world.  . . . 

We  entered  this  war  because  violations  of  right  had  occurred  which  touched  us  to  the  quick  and  made  the  life  of 
our  own  people  impossible  unless  they  were  corrected  and  the  world  secure  once  for  all  against  their  recurrence. 

What  we  demand  in  this  war,  therefore,  is  nothing  peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe 
to  live  in;  and  particularly  that  it  be  made  safe  for  every  peace-loving  nation  which,  like  our  own,  wishes  to  live  its  own 
life,  determine  its  own  institutions,  be  assured  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  by  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  as  against  force 
and  selfish  aggressions. 

All  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  effect  partners  in  this  interest,  and  for  our  own  part  we  see  very  clearly  that 
unless  justice  be  done  to  others  it  will  not  be  done  to  us.  The  program  of  the  world’s  peace,  therefore,  is  our  program;  and 
that  program,  the  only  possible  program,  as  we  see  it,  is  this: 

1.  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  international  understandings  of  any 
kind  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view. 

2.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas 
may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  international  covenants. 

3.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions 
among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

4.  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  points  consistent  with 
domestic  safety. 

5.  A free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  a strict  observance  of  the 
principle  that  in  determining  all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  populations  concerned  must  have 
equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

6.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  a settlement  of  all  questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best 
and  freest  cooperation  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an  unhampered  and  unembarrassed  oppor- 
tunity for  the  independent  determination  of  her  own  political  development  and  national  policy  and  assure  her  of  a sin- 
cere welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  under  institutions  of  her  own  choosing;  and,  more  than  a welcome, 
assistance  also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself  desire.  The  treatment  accorded  Russian  by  her  sister 
nations  in  the  months  to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her  needs  as  distin- 
guished from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their  intelligent  and  unselfish  sympathy. 

7.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated  and  restored,  without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty 
which  she  enjoys  in  common  with  all  other  free  nations.  No  other  single  act  will  serve  as  this  will  serve  to  restore  con- 
fidence among  the  nations  in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and  determined  for  the  government  of  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure  and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever  impaired. 

8.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions  restored,  and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in 
1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  fifty  years,  should  be 
righted,  in  order  that  peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure  in  the  interest  of  all. 

9.  A readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  affected  along  clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationality. 

10.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be 
accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  development. 

1 1 . Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated;  occupied  territories  restored;  Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure 
access  to  the  sea;  and  the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  states  to  one  another  determined  by  friendly  counsel  along 
historically  established  lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality;  and  international  guarantees  of  the  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan  states  should  be  entered  into. 

12.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  assured  a secure  sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationali- 
ties which  are  now  under  Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of  life  and  an  absolutely  unmolested 
opportunity  of  autonomous  development,  and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  opened  as  a free  passage  to  the 
ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations  under  international  guarantees. 
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13.  An  independent  Polish  state  should  be  erected  which  should  include  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish 
populations,  which  should  be  assured  a free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic  indepen- 
dence and  territorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  international  covenant. 

14.  A general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guar- 
antees of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike. 

In  regard  to  these  essential  rectifications  of  wrong  and  assertions  of  right  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  intimate  partners 
of  all  the  governments  and  peoples  associated  together  against  the  imperialists.  We  cannot  be  separated  in  interest  or 
divided  in  purpose.  We  stand  together  until  the  end.  . . . 

An  evident  principle  runs  through  the  whole  program  I have  outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples 
and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong  or 
weak. 

Unless  this  principle  be  made  its  foundation  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international  justice  can  stand.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  could  act  upon  no  other  principle;  and  to  the  vindication  of  this  principle  they  are  ready  to  devote  their 
lives,  their  honor,  and  everything  that  they  possess.  The  moral  climax  of  this  the  culminating  and  final  war  for  human  lib- 
erty has  come,  and  they  are  ready  to  put  their  own  strength,  their  own  highest  purpose,  their  own  integrity  and  devotion 
to  the  test. 


1.  Upon  what  basis  did  America  enter  into  World  War  I according  to  this  document?  How  does  this 
rationale  for  involvement  determine  the  provisions  of  this  document? 

2.  Identify  the  "evident  principle"  guides  the  program  outlined  in  this  document.  How  do  the 
provisions  of  this  document  represent  this  principle?  Give  specific  examples  of  this  "evident 
principle"  as  it  impacts  the  resolutions  of  this  document. 
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22-9  Warren  G.  Harding,  Campaign  Speech  at  Boston  (1920) 

The  end  of  World  War  One  ushered  in  a new  mood  among  Americans.  After  the  harsh  experience  of 
World  War  One  and  twenty  years  of  reform,  Americans  looked  forward  to  a more  tranquil  era.  In  his  1920 
presidential  campaign,  Warren  G.  Harding  focused  on  this  theme  in  calling  for  a return  to  normalcy. 

There  isn’t  anything  the  matter  with  world  civilization,  except  that  humanity  is  viewing  it  through  a vision  impaired  in  a 
cataclysmal  war.  Poise  has  been  disturbed  and  nerves  have  been  racked,  and  fever  has  rendered  men  irrational;  sometimes 
there  have  been  draughts  upon  the  dangerous  cup  of  barbarity  and  men  have  wandered  far  from  safe  paths,  but  the  human 
procession  still  marches  in  the  right  direction. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  feel  the  reflex,  rather  than  the  hurting  wound,  but  we  still  think  straight,  and  we 
mean  to  act  straight,  and  mean  to  hold  firmly  to  all  that  was  ours  when  war  involved  us,  and  seek  the  higher  attainments 
which  are  the  only  compensations  that  so  supreme  a tragedy  may  give  mankind. 

America’s  present  need  is  not  heroics,  but  healing;  not  nostrums  but  normalcy;  not  revolution,  but  restoration;  not 
agitation,  but  adjustment;  not  surgery  but  serenity;  not  the  dramatic,  but  the  dispassionate;  not  experiment  but  equipoise; 
not  submergence  in  internationality,  but  sustainment  in  triumphant  nationality. 

It  is  one  thing  to  battle  successfully  against  world  domination  by  a military  autocracy,  because  the  infinite  God 
never  intended  such  a program,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  revise  human  nature  and  suspend  the  fundamental  laws  of 
life  and  all  of  life’s  acquirements. 

The  world  called  for  peace,  and  has  its  precarious  variety.  America  demands  peace,  formal  as  well  as  actual,  and 
means  to  have  it,  regardless  of  political  exigencies  and  campaign  issues.  If  it  must  be  a campaign  issue,  we  shall  have  peace 
and  discuss  it  afterwards,  because  the  actuality  is  imperative,  and  the  theory  is  only  illusive.  Then  we  may  set  our  own 
house  in  order.  We  challenged  the  proposal  that  an  armed  autocrat  should  dominate  the  world,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  assume 
that  a rhetorical  autocrat  shall  direct  all  humanity. 

This  republic  has  its  ample  tasks.  If  we  put  an  end  to  false  economics  which  lure  humanity  to  utter  chaos,  ours  will 
be  the  commanding  example  of  world  leadership  today.  If  we  can  prove  a representative  popular  government  under  which 
a citizenship  seeks  what  it  may  do  for  the  government  rather  than  what  the  government  may  do  for  individuals,  we  shall 
do  more  to  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world  than  all  armed  conflict  ever  recorded.  The  world  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
all  human  ills  are  not  curable  by  legislation,  and  that  quantity  of  statutory  enactment  and  excess  of  government  offer  no 
substitute  for  quality  of  citizenship.  . . . 

My  best  judgment  of  America’s  needs  is  to  steady  down,  to  get  squarely  on  our  feet,  to  make  sure  of  the  right  path. 
Let’s  get  out  of  the  fevered  delirium  of  war,  with  the  hallucination  that  all  the  money  in  the  world  is  to  be  made  in  the  mad- 
ness of  war  and  the  wildness  of  its  aftermath.  Let  us  stop  to  consider  that  tranquility  at  home  is  more  precious  than  peace 
abroad,  and  that  both  our  good  fortune  and  our  eminence  are  dependent  on  the  normal  forward  stride  of  all  the  American 
people. 


1.  Summarize  Harding's  view  of  American  foreign  and  domestic  policy  after  World  War  I. 

2.  According  to  Harding's  speech,  how  are  peace  time  politics  and  governing  different  from  war  time 
politics  and  governing? 

3.  Identify  and  explain  the  general  thrust  of  Harding's  speech. 
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22-10  Edward  Earle  Purinton,  "Big  Ideas  from  Big  Business"  (1921) 

The  end  of  World  War  I ushered  in  a new  era  that  stressed  business  and  materialism.  Business  figures 
were  prominent  government  leaders.  Business  leaders  promoted  the  belief  that  business  ideas  and  prac- 
tices could  solve  the  problems  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  During  this  period,  the  trend  was  toward 
larger  corporations. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  earth  today  America  stands  for  one  idea:  Business.  National  opprobrium?  National  opportunity. 
For  in  this  fact  is,  potentially,  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Thru  business,  properly  conceived,  managed  and  conducted,  the  human  race  is  finally  to  be  redeemed.  How  and 
why  a man  works  foretells  what  he  will  do,  think,  have,  love  and  be.  And  real  salvation  is  in  doing,  thinking,  having,  giving 
and  being-not  in  sermonizing  and  theorizing.  I shall  base  the  facts  of  this  article  on  the  personal  tours  and  minute  exami- 
nations I have  recently  made  of  twelve  of  the  world’s  largest  business  plants:  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  International  Harvester 
Company,  Swift  & Company,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Company,  National  County  Bank,  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, Western  Electric  Company,  Sears,  Roebuck  & Company,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Peabody  Coal  Company,  Statler 
Hotels,  Wanamaker  Stores. 

These  organizations  are  typical,  foremost  representatives  of  the  commercial  group  of  interests  loosely  termed 
“Big  Business.”  A close  view  of  these  corporations  would  reveal  to  any  trained,  unprejudiced  observer  a new  conception 
of  modern  business  activities.  Let  me  draw  a few  general  conclusions  regarding  the  best  type  of  business  house  and  busi- 
ness man. 

What  is  the  finest  game?  Business.  The  soundest  science?  Business.  The  truest  art?  Business.  The  fullest  educa- 
tion? Business.  The  fairest  opportunity?  Business.  The  cleanest  philanthropy?  Business.  The  sanest  religion?  Business. 

You  may  not  agree.  That  is  because  you  judge  business  by  the  crude,  mean,  stupid,  false  imitation  of  business  that 
happens  to  be  located  near  you. 

The  finest  game  is  business.  The  rewards  are  for  everybody,  and  all  can  win.  There  are  no  favorites-Providence 
always  crowns  the  career  of  the  man  who  is  worthy.  And  in  this  game  there  is  no  “luck”-you  have  the  fun  of  taking 
chances  but  the  sobriety  of  guaranteeing  certainties.  The  speed  and  size  of  your  winnings  are  for  you  alone  to  determine; 
you  needn’t  wait  for  the  other  fellow  in  the  game-it  is  always  your  move.  And  your  slogan  is  not  “Down  the  Other  Fellow!” 
but  rather  “Beat  Your  Own  Record!”  or  “Do  It  Better  Today!”  or  “Make  Every  Job  a Masterpiece!”  The  great  sportsmen 
of  the  world  are  the  great  business  men. 

The  soundest  science  is  business.  All  investigation  is  reduced  to  action,  and  by  action  proved  or  disproved.  The 
idealistic  motive  animates  the  materialistic  method.  Hearts  as  well  as  minds  are  open  to  the  truth.  Capital  is  furnished  for 
the  researches  of  “pure  science”;  yet  pure  science  is  not  regarded  pure  until  practical.  Competent  scientists  are  suitably 
rewarded-as  they  are  not  in  the  scientific  schools. 

The  truest  art  is  business.  The  art  is  so  fine,  so  exquisite,  that  you  do  not  think  of  it  as  art.  Language,  color,  form, 
line,  music,  drama,  discovery,  adventure-all  the  components  of  art  must  be  used  in  business  to  make  it  of  superior  character. 

The  fullest  education  is  business.  A proper  blend  of  study,  work  and  life  is  essential  to  advancement.  The  whole 
man  is  educated.  Human  nature  itself  is  the  open  book  that  all  business  men  study;  and  the  mastery  of  a page  of  this  edu- 
cates you  more  than  the  memorizing  of  a dusty  tome  from  a library  shelf.  In  the  school  of  business,  moreover,  you  teach 
yourself  and  learn  most  from  your  own  mistakes.  What  you  learn  here  you  live  out,  the  only  real  test. 

The  fairest  opportunity  is  business.  You  can  find  more,  better,  quicker  chances  to  get  ahead  in  a large  business 
house  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  The  biographies  of  champion  business  men  show  how  they  climbed,  and  how  you  can 
climb.  Recognition  of  better  work,  of  keener  and  quicker  thought,  of  deeper  and  finer  feeling,  is  gladly  offered  by  the  men 
higher  up,  with  early  promotion  the  rule  for  the  man  who  justifies  it.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  such  thing  as  buried  talent 
in  a modern  business  organization. 

The  cleanest  philanthropy  is  business.  By  “clean”  philanthropy  I mean  that  devoid  of  graft,  inefficiency  and  pro- 
fessionalism, also  of  condolence,  hysterics  and  paternalism.  Nearly  everything  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Charity  was  born 
a triplet,  the  other  two  members  of  the  trio  being  Frailty  and  Cruelty.  Not  so  in  the  welfare  departments  of  leading  corpo- 
rations. Savings  and  loan  funds;  pension  and  insurance  provisions;  health  precautions,  instructions  and  safeguards;  med- 
ical attention  and  hospital  care;  libraries,  lectures  and  classes;  musical,  athletic  and  social  features  of  all  kinds;  recreational 
facilities  and  financial  opportunities-these  types  of  “charitable  institutions”  for  employees  add  to  the  worker’s  self-respect, 
self-knowledge  and  self-improvement,  by  making  him  an  active  partner  in  the  welfare  program,  a producer  of  benefits  for 
his  employer  and  associates  quite  as  much  as  a recipient  of  bounty  from  the  company.  I wish  every  “charity”  organization 
would  send  its  officials  to  school  to  the  heads  of  the  welfare  departments  of  the  big  corporations;  the  charity  would  mostly 
be  transformed  into  capability,  and  the  minimum  of  irreducible  charity  left  would  not  be  called  by  that  name. 

The  sanest  religion  is  business.  Any  relationship  that  forces  a man  to  follow  the  Golden  Rule  rightfully  belongs 
amid  the  ceremonials  of  the  church.  A great  business  enterprise  includes  and  presupposes  this  relationship.  I have  seen  more 
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Christianity  to  the  square  inch  as  a regular  part  of  the  office  equipment  of  famous  corporation  presidents  than  may  ordi- 
narily be  found  on  Sunday  in  a verbalized  but  not  vitalized  church  congregation.  A man  is  not  wholly  religious  until  he  is 
better  on  week-days  than  he  is  on  Sunday.  The  only  ripened  fruits  of  creeds  are  deeds.  You  can  fool  your  preacher  with  a 
sickly  sprout  or  a wormy  semblance  of  character,  but  you  can’t  fool  your  employer.  I would  make  every  business  house  a 
consultation  bureau  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  whose  members  were  employees  of  the  house. 

I am  aware  that  some  of  the  preceding  statements  will  be  challenged  by  many  readers.  I should  not  myself  have 
made  them,  or  believed  them,  twenty  years  ago,  when  I was  a pitiful  specimen  of  a callow  youth  and  cocksure  professional 
man  combined.  A thoro  knowledge  of  business  has  implanted  a deep  respect  for  business  and  real  business  men. 

The  future  work  of  the  business  man  is  to  teach  the  teacher,  preach  to  the  preacher,  admonish  the  parent,  advise 
the  doctor,  justify  the  lawyer,  superintend  the  statesman,  fructify  the  farmer,  stabilize  the  banker,  harness  the  dreamer,  and 
reform  the  reformer.  Do  all  these  needy  persons  wish  to  have  these  many  kind  things  done  to  them  by  the  business  man? 
Alas,  no.  They  rather  look  down  upon  him,  or  askance  at  him,  regarding  him  as  a mental  and  social  inferior-unless  he  has 
money  or  fame  enough  to  tilt  their  glance  upward. 

A large  variety  of  everyday  lessons  of  popular  interest  may  be  gleaned  from  a tour  of  the  world’s  greatest  busi- 
ness plants  and  a study  of  the  lives  of  their  founders.  We  suggest  a few.  . . . 

Only  common  experiences  will  unite  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist.  Each  must  get  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  by 
sharing  the  work,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  other.  The  sons  of  the  families  of  Swift,  McCormick,  Wanamaker, 
Heinz,  du  Pont,  have  learned  the  business  from  the  ground  up;  they  know  the  trials,  difficulties  and  needs  of  workers 
because  they  are  workers;  and  they  don’t  have  to  settle  agitations  and  strikes  because  there  aren’t  any. 

Further,  by  councils  and  committees  of  employees,  management  courses  for  department  heads  and  foremen,  plans 
of  referendum  and  appeal,  offers  of  stock  and  voting  power  to  workers,  employee  representation  on  the  board  of  directors, 
and  other  means  of  sharing  authority  and  responsibility,  owners  of  a business  now  give  the  manual  workers  a chance  to 
think  and  feel  in  unison  with  themselves.  All  enmity  is  between  strangers.  Those  who  really  know  each  other  cannot  fight. 


1.  According  to  Purinton,  what  roles  did  business  play  in  American  society? 

2.  Why  did  it  play  that  role? 
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23-1  F.  J.  Grimke,  "Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Men  Who  Have  Returned  from  the 
Battlefront"  (1919) 

African  Americans  serving  in  Europe  during  World  War  One  discovered  that  the  racism  that  confronted 
in  the  United  States  was  not  present  in  European  nations.  They  came  back  to  America  having  fought  for 
democracy  and  were  counseled  by  some  African  American  leaders  to  continue  the  fight  for  freedom  and 
equality  that  had  tasted  in  Europe. 

Young  gentlemen,  I am  glad  to  welcome  you  home  again  after  months  of  absence  in  a foreign  land  in  obedience  to  the  call 
of  your  country-glad  that  you  have  returned  to  us  without  any  serious  casualties. 

I am  sure  you  have  acquitted  yourself  well;  that  in  the  record  that  you  have  made  for  yourselves,  during  your 
absence  from  home,  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nothing  that  will  reflect  any  discredit  upon  the  race  with  which  you 
are  identified.  . . . 

While  you  were  away  you  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  another  than  the  American  type  of  white 
man;  and  through  that  contact  you  have  learned  what  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a man,  regardless  of  the  color  of  your  skin  or 
race  identity.  Unfortunately  you  had  to  go  away  from  home  to  receive  a man’s  treatment,  to  breathe  the  pure,  bracing  air 
of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  And,  while  it  was  with  no  intention  of  bringing  to  you  that  knowledge,  of  putting  you  where 
you  could  get  that  kind  of  experience,  but  simply  because  they  couldn’t  very  well  get  along  without  you,  I am  glad  nev- 
ertheless, that  you  were  sent.  You  know  now  that  the  mean,  contemptible  spirit  of  race  prejudice  that  curses  this  land  is  not 
the  spirit  of  other  lands;  you  know  now  what  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a man.  And,  one  of  the  things  that  I am  particularly 
hoping  for,  now  that  you  have  had  this  experience,  is  that  you  have  come  back  determined,  as  never  before,  to  keep  up  the 
struggle  for  our  rights  until,  here  in  these  United  States,  in  this  boasted  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  every  man, 
regardless  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  shall  be  accorded  a man’s  treatment. 

Your  trip  will  be  of  very  little  value  to  the  race  in  this  country  unless  you  have  come  back  with  the  love  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  fraternity  burning  in  your  souls.  ...  In  the  struggle  that  is  before  us,  you  can  do  a great  deal  in  helping  to 
better  conditions.  You,  who  gave  up  everything-home,  friends,  relatives-you  who  took  your  lives  in  your  hands  and  went 
forth  to  lay  them,  a willing  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  your  country  and  in  the  interest  of  democracy  throughout  the  world, 
have  a right  to  speak-to  speak  with  authority;  and  that  right  you  must  exercise. 

We,  who  remained  at  home,  followed  you  while  you  were  away,  with  the  deepest  interest;  and,  our  hearts  burned 
with  indignation  when  tidings  came  to  us,  as  it  did  from  time  to  time,  of  the  manner  in  which  you  were  treated  by  those 
over  you,  from  whom  you  had  every  reason,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  that  took  you  abroad  and  what  it  was  costing  you, 
to  expect  decent,  humane  treatment,  instead  of  the  treatment  that  was  accorded  you.  The  physical  hardships,  incident  to  a 
soldier’s  life  in  times  of  war,  are  trying  enough,  are  hard  enough  to  bear-and,  during  this  world  war,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  I understand  they  were  unusually  hard.  To  add  to  these  the  insults,  the  studied  insults  that  were  heaped  upon  you, 
and  for  no  reason  except  that  you  were  colored,  is  so  shocking  that  were  it  not  for  positive  evidence,  it  would  be  almost 
unbelievable.  . . . 

I know  of  nothing  that  sets  forth  this  cursed  American  race  prejudice  in  a more  odious,  execrable  light  than  the 
treatment  of  our  colored  soldiers  in  this  great  world  struggle  that  has  been  going  on,  by  the  very  government  that  ought  to 
have  shielded  them  from  the  brutes  that  were  over  them.  . . . 

If  it  was  worth  going  abroad  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  it  is  equally  worth  laboring  no  less  earnestly 
to  make  it  safe  at  home.  We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  you  do  not  do  this-if  you  fail  to  do  your  part. 


1.  According  to  Grimke,  what  should  be  the  attitude  and  mission  of  the  black  soldier  returning  from 
World  War  I? 

2.  How  has  the  World  War  I experience  shaped  and  changed  the  black  soldier? 

3.  How  is  America's  treatment  of  the  black  soldier  described  and  compared  to  how  the  black  soldier 
may  have  been  treated  by  "another  than  the  American  type  of  white  man"? 
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23-2  The  Sahara  of  the  Bozart  (1920) 

H.  L.  Mencken,  editor  of  The  American  Mercury,  wrote  from  the  vanguard  of  cultural  dissent.  Mencken 
was  a conservative  observer  who  did  not  stray  from  the  mainstream,  but  who  also  managed  to  find  the 
flaws  in  America's  institutions  and  culture.  He  was  ecumenical  in  his  criticisms — few  escaped  his  acid 
pen  and  his  sharp  wit.  The  Sahara  of  the  Bozart  is  his  classic  commentary  on  the  status  of  the  New 
South. 


Source:  H.L.  Mencken,  Prejudices  2nd  Series,  (New  York:  A.  A.  Knopf,  1920),  pp.  136-154. 


Alas,  for  the  South!  Her  books  have  grown  fewer — 

She  never  was  much  given  to  literature. 

In  the  lamented  J.  Gordon  Coogler,  author  of  these  elegaic  lines,  there  was  the  insight  of  a true  poet.  He  was  the  last  bard 
of  Dixie,  at  least  in  the  legitimate  line.  Down  there  a poet  is  now  almost  as  rare  as  an  oboe-player,  a dry-point  etcher  or  a 
metaphysician.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing  to  contemplate  so  vast  a vacuity.  One  thinks  of  the  interstellar  spaces,  of  the  colossal 
reaches  of  the  now  mythical  ether.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  could  be  lost  in  that  stupendous  region  of  fat  farms,  shoddy 
cities  and  paralyzed  cerebrums:  one  could  throw  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  still  have  room  for  the  British  Isles.  And 
yet,  for  all  its  size  and  all  its  wealth  and  all  the  “progress”  it  babbles  of,  it  is  almost  as  sterile,  artistically,  intellectually, 
culturally,  as  the  Sahara  Desert.  There  are  single  acres  in  Europe  that  house  more  first-rate  men  than  all  the  states  south  of 
the  Potomac;  there  are  probably  single  square  miles  in  America.  If  the  whole  of  the  late  Confederacy  were  to  be  engulfed 
by  a tidal  wave  tomorrow,  the  effect  upon  the  civilized  minority  of  men  in  the  world  would  be  but  little  greater  than  that 
of  a flood  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  It  would  be  impossible  in  all  history  to  match  so  complete  a drying-up  of  a civilization. 

I say  a civilization  because  that  is  what,  in  the  old  days,  the  South  had,  despite  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  bar- 
barism that  reigns  down  there  now.  More,  it  was  a civilization  of  manifold  excellences — perhaps  the  best  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  ever  seen — undoubtedly  the  best  that  These  States  have  ever  seen.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  even  beyond,  the  main  hatchery  of  ideas  on  this  side  of  the  water  was  across  the  Potomac  bridges.  The  New  England 
shopkeepers  and  theologians  never  really  developed  a civilization;  all  they  ever  developed  was  a government.  They  were, 
at  their  best,  tawdry  and  tacky  fellows,  oafish  in  manner  and  devoid  of  imagination;  one  searches  the  books  in  vain  for  men- 
tion of  a salient  Yankee  gentleman;  as  well  look  for  a Welsh  gentleman.  But  in  the  south  there  were  men  of  delicate  fancy, 
urbane  instinct  and  aristocratic  manner — in  brief,  superior  men — in  brief,  gentry.  To  politics,  their  chief  diversion,  they 
brought  active  and  original  minds.  It  was  there  that  nearly  all  the  political  theories  we  still  cherish  and  suffer  under  came 
to  birth.  It  was  there  that  the  crude  dogmatism  of  New  England  was  refined  and  humanized.  It  was  there,  above  all,  that 
some  attention  was  given  to  the  art  of  living — that  life  got  beyond  and  above  the  state  of  a mere  infliction  and  became  an 
exhilarating  experience.  A certain  noble  spaciousness  was  in  the  ancient  southern  scheme  of  things.  The  Dr-Confederate  had 
leisure.  He  liked  to  toy  with  ideas.  He  was  hospitable  and  tolerant.  He  had  the  vague  thing  that  we  call  culture. 

But  consider  the  condition  of  his  late  empire  today.  The  picture  gives  one  the  creeps.  It  is  as  if  the  Civil  War 
stamped  out  every  last  bearer  of  the  torch,  and  left  only  a mob  of  peasants  on  the  field.  One  thinks  of  Asia  Minor,  resigned 
to  Armenians,  Greeks  and  wild  swine,  of  Poland  abandoned  to  the  Poles.  In  all  that  gargantuan  paradise  of  the  fourth-rate 
there  is  not  a single  picture  gallery  worth  going  into,  or  a single  orchestra  capable  of  playing  the  nine  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  or  a single  opera-house,  or  a single  theater  devoted  to  decent  plays,  or  a single  public  monument  (built  since 
the  war)  that  is  worth  looking  at,  or  a single  workshop  devoted  to  the  making  of  beautiful  things.  Once  you  have  counted 
Robert  Loveman  (an  Ohioan  by  birth)  and  John  McClure  (an  Oklahoman)  you  will  not  find  a single  southern  poet  above 
the  rank  of  a neighborhood  rhymester.  Once  you  have  counted  James  Branch  Cabell  (a  lingering  survivor  of  the  ancien 
regime : a scarlet  dragonfly  imbedded  in  opaque  amber)  you  will  not  find  a single  southern  prose  writer  who  can  actually 
write.  And  once  you  have — but  when  you  come  to  critics,  musical  composers,  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  the  like, 
you  will  have  to  give  it  up,  for  there  is  not  even  a bad  one  between  the  Potomac  mud-flats  and  the  Gulf.  Nor  an  historian, 
Nor  a sociologist.  Nor  a philosopher.  Nor  a theologian.  Nor  a scientist.  In  all  these  fields  the  south  is  an  awe-inspiring 
blank — a brother  to  Portugal,  Serbia  and  Esthonia. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  present  estate  and  dignity  of  Virginia — in  the  great  days  indubitably  the  premier 
American  state,  the  mother  of  Presidents  and  statesmen,  the  home  of  the  first  American  university  worthy  of  the  name, 
the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  the  western  world.  Well,  observe  Virginia  to-day.  It  is  years  since  a first-rate  man,  save  only 
Cabell,  has  come  out  of  it;  it  is  years  since  an  idea  has  come  out  of  it.  The  old  aristocracy  went  down  the  red  gullet  of 
war;  the  poor  white  trash  are  now  in  the  saddle.  Politics  in  Virginia  are  cheap,  ignorant,  parochial,  idiotic;  there  is  scarcely 
a man  in  office  above  the  rank  of  a professional  job-seeker;  the  political  doctrine  that  prevails  is  made  up  of  hand-me- 
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downs  from  the  bumpkinry  of  the  Middle  West — Bryanism,  Prohibition,  vice  crusading,  all  that  sort  of  filthy  claptrap;  the 
administration  of  the  law  is  turned  over  to  professors  of  Puritanism  and  espionage;  a Washington  or  a Jefferson,  dumped 
there  by  some  act  of  God,  would  be  denounced  as  a scoundrel  and  jailed  overnight.  Elegance,  esprit,  culture?  Virginia  has 
no  art,  no  literature,  no  philosophy,  no  mind  or  aspiration  of  her  own.  Her  education  has  sunk  to  the  Baptist  seminary 
level;  not  a single  contribution  to  human  knowledge  has  come  out  of  her  colleges  in  twenty-five  years;  she  spends  less 
than  half  upon  her  common  schools,  per  capita,  than  any  northern  state  spends.  In  brief,  an  intellectual  Gobi  or  Lapland. 
Urbanity,  politesse,  chivalry?  Go  to!  It  was  in  Virginia  that  they  invented  the  device  of  searching  for  contraband  whisky 
in  women’s  underwear.  . . . There  remains,  at  the  top,  a ghost  of  the  old  aristocracy,  a bit  wistful  and  infinitely  charming. 
But  it  has  lost  all  its  old  leadership  to  fabulous  monsters  from  the  lower  depths;  it  is  submerged  in  an  industrial  plutoc- 
racy that  is  ignorant  and  ignominious.  The  mind  of  the  state,  as  it  is  revealed  to  the  nation,  is  pathetically  naive  and  incon- 
sequential. It  no  longer  reacts  with  energy  and  elasticity  to  great  problems.  It  has  fallen  to  the  bombastic  trivialities  of  the 
camp-meeting  and  the  Chautauqua.  Its  foremost  exponent — if  so  flabby  a thing  may  be  said  to  have  an  exponent — is  a 
statesman  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  empty  words,  broken  pledges  and  false  pretenses.  One  could  no  more  imagine 
a Lee  or  a Washington  in  the  Virginia  of  to-day  than  one  could  imagine  a Huxley  in  Nicaragua. 

I choose  the  Old  Dominion,  not  because  I disdain  it,  but  precisely  because  I esteem  it.  It  is,  by  long  odds,  the 
most  civilized  of  the  southern  states,  now  as  always.  It  has  sent  a host  of  creditable  sons  northward;  the  stream  kept  run- 
ning into  our  own  time.  Virginians,  even  the  worst  of  them,  show  the  effects  of  a great  tradition.  They  hold  themselves 
above  other  southerners,  and  with  sound  pretension.  If  one  turns  to  such  a commonwealth  as  Georgia  the  picture 
becomes  far  darker.  There  the  liberated  lower  orders  of  whites  have  borrowed  the  worst  commercial  bounderism  of  the 
Yankee  and  superimposed  it  upon  a culture  that,  at  bottom,  is  but  little  removed  from  savagery.  Georgia  is  at  once  the 
home  of  the  cotton-mill  sweater  and  of  the  most  noisy  and  vapid  sort  of  chamber  of  commerce,  of  the  Methodist  parson 
turned  Savonarola  and  of  the  lynching  bee.  A self-respecting  European,  going  there  to  live,  would  not  only  find  intel- 
lectual stimulation  utterly  lacking;  he  would  actually  feel  a certain  insecurity,  as  if  the  scene  were  the  Balkans  or  the 
China  Coast.  The  Leo  Lrank  affair  was  no  isolated  phenomenon.  It  fitted  into  its  frame  very  snugly.  It  was  a natural 
expression  of  Georgian  notions  of  truth  and  justice.  There  is  a state  with  more  than  half  the  area  of  Italy  and  more  pop- 
ulation than  either  Denmark  or  Norway,  and  yet  in  thirty  years  it  has  not  produced  a single  idea.  Once  upon  a time  a 
Georgian  printed  a couple  of  books  that  attracted  notice,  but  immediately  it  turned  out  that  he  was  little  more  than  an 
amanuensis  for  the  local  blacks — that  his  works  were  really  the  products,  not  of  white  Georgia,  but  of  black  Georgia. 
Writing  afterward  as  a white  man,  he  swiftly  subsided  into  the  fifth  rank.  And  he  is  not  only  the  glory  of  the  literature 
of  Georgia;  he  is,  almost  literally,  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  Georgia — nay,  of  the  entire  art  of  Georgia. 

Virginia  is  the  best  of  the  south  to-day,  and  Georgia  is  perhaps  the  worst.  The  one  is  simply  senile;  the  other  is 
crass,  gross,  vulgar  and  obnoxious.  Between  lies  a vast  plain  of  mediocrity,  stupidity,  lethargy,  almost  of  dead  silence.  In 
the  north,  of  course,  there  is  also  grossness,  crassness,  vulgarity.  The  north,  in  its  way,  is  also  stupid  and  obnoxious.  But 
nowhere  in  the  north  is  there  such  complete  sterility,  so  depressing  a lack  of  all  civilized  gesture  and  aspiration.  One 
would  find  it  difficult  to  unearth  a second-rate  city  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Pacific  that  isn’t  struggling  to  establish  an 
orchestra,  or  setting  up  a little  theater,  or  going  in  for  an  art  gallery,  or  making  some  other  effort  to  get  into  touch  with  civ- 
ilization. These  efforts  often  fail,  and  sometimes  they  succeed  rather  absurdly,  but  under  them  there  is  at  least  an  impulse 
that  deserves  respect,  and  that  is  the  impulse  to  seek  beauty  and  to  experiment  with  ideas,  and  so  to  give  the  life  of  every 
day  a certain  dignity  and  purpose.  You  will  find  no  such  impulse  in  the  south.  There  are  no  committees  down  there  cadging 
subscriptions  for  orchestras;  if  a string  quartet  is  ever  heard  there  the  news  of  it  has  never  come  out;  an  opera  troupe,  when 
it  roves  the  land,  is  a nine  days’  wonder.  The  little  theater  movement  has  swept  the  whole  country,  enormously  augmenting 
the  public  interest  in  sound  plays,  giving  new  dramatists  their  chance,  forcing  reforms  upon  the  commercial  theater.  Every- 
where else  the  wave  rolls  high-but  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  it  breaks  upon  a rock-bound  shore.  There  is  no  little  the- 
ater beyond.  There  is  no  gallery  of  pictures.  No  artist  ever  gives  exhibitions.  No  one  talks  of  such  things.  No  one  seems 
to  be  interested  in  such  things. 

As  for  the  cause  of  this  unanimous  torpor  and  doltishness,  this  curious  and  almost  pathological  estrangement 
from  everything  that  makes  for  a civilized  culture,  I have  hinted  at  it  already,  and  now  state  it  again.  The  south  has  simply 
been  drained  of  all  its  best  blood.  The  vast  blood-letting  of  the  Civil  War  half  exterminated  and  wholly  paralyzed  the  old 
aristocracy,  and  so  left  the  land  to  the  harsh  mercies  of  the  poor  white  trash,  now  its  masters.  The  war,  of  course,  was  not 
a complete  massacre.  It  spared  a decent  number  of  first-rate  southerners — perhaps  even  some  of  the  very  best.  Moreover, 
other  countries,  notably  Prance  and  Germany,  have  survived  far  more  staggering  butcheries,  and  even  showed  marked 
progress  thereafter.  But  the  war  not  only  cost  a great  many  valuable  lives;  it  also  brought  bankruptcy,  demoralization  and 
despair  in  its  train — and  so  the  majority  of  the  first-rate  southerners  that  were  left,  broken  in  spirit  and  unable  to  live 
under  the  new  dispensation,  cleared  out.  A few  went  to  South  America,  to  Egypt,  to  the  Far  East.  Most  came  north.  They 
were  fecund;  their  progeny  is  widely  dispersed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  north.  A southerner  of  good  blood  almost  always 
does  well  in  the  north.  He  finds,  even  in  the  big  cities,  surroundings  fit  for  a man  of  condition.  His  peculiar  qualities  have 
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a high  social  value,  and  are  esteemed.  He  is  welcomed  by  the  codfish  aristocracy  as  one  palpably  superior.  But  in  the  south 
he  throws  up  his  hands.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  stoop  to  the  common  level.  He  cannot  brawl  in  politics  with  the  grand- 
sons of  his  grandfather’s  tenants.  He  is  unable  to  share  their  fierce  jealousy  of  the  emerging  black — the  cornerstone  of  all 
their  public  thinking.  He  is  anaesthetic  to  their  theological  and  political  enthusiasms.  He  finds  himself  an  alien  at  their  feasts 
of  soul.  And  so  he  withdraws  into  his  tower,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  Cabell  is  almost  a perfect  example.  His  eyes,  for 
years,  were  turned  toward  the  past;  he  became  a professor  of  the  grotesque  genealogizing  that  decaying  aristocracies  affect; 
it  was  only  by  a sort  of  accident  that  he  discovered  himself  to  be  an  artist.  The  south  is  unaware  of  the  fact  to  this  day;  it 
regards  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Col.  John  Temple  Graves  as  much  finer  stylists,  and  Frank  L.  Stanton  as  an  infinitely  greater 
poet.  If  it  has  heard,  which  I doubt,  that  Cabell  has  been  hoofed  by  the  Comstocks,  it  unquestionably  views  that  assault  as 
a deserved  rebuke  to  a fellow  who  indulges  a lewd  passion  for  fancy  writing,  and  is  a covert  enemy  to  the  Only  True  Chris- 
tianity. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  intelligence  to  flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Free  inquiry  is  blocked  by  the  idi- 
otic certainties  of  ignorant  men.  The  arts,  save  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  gospel  hymn,  the  phonograph  and  the  Chautauqua 
harangue,  are  all  held  in  suspicion.  The  tone  of  public  opinion  is  set  by  an  upstart  class  but  lately  emerged  from  industrial 
slavery  into  commercial  enterprise — the  class  of  “hustling”  business  men,  of  “live  wires,”  of  commercial  club  luminaries, 
of  “drive”  managers,  of  forward-lookers  and  right-thinkers — in  brief,  of  third-rate  southerners  inoculated  with  all  the  worst 
traits  of  the  Yankee  sharper.  One  observes  the  curious  effects  of  an  old  tradition  of  truculence  upon  a population  now 
merely  pushful  and  impudent,  of  an  old  tradition  of  chivalry  upon  a population  now  quite  without  imagination.  The  old 
repose  is  gone.  The  old  romanticism  is  gone.  The  philistinism  of  the  new  type  of  town-boomer  southerner  is  not  only 
indifferent  to  the  ideals  of  the  old  south;  it  is  positively  antagonistic  to  them.  That  philistinism  regards  human  life,  not  as 
an  agreeable  adventure,  but  as  a mere  trial  of  rectitude  and  efficiency.  It  is  overwhelmingly  utilitarian  and  moral.  It  is  incon- 
ceivably hollow  and  obnoxious.  What  remains  of  the  ancient  tradition  is  simply  a certain  charming  civility  in  private  inter- 
course— often  broken  down,  alas,  by  the  hot  rages  of  Puritanism,  but  still  generally  visible.  The  southerner,  at  his  worst, 
is  never  quite  the  surly  cad  that  the  Yankee  is.  His  sensitiveness  may  betray  him  into  occasional  bad  manners,  but  in  the 
main  he  is  a pleasant  fellow — hospitable,  polite,  good-humored,  even  jovial.  . . . But  a bit  absurd.  ...  A bit  pathetic. 


1.  Why  does  Mencken  argue  that  the  Old  South  was  better? 

2.  What  does  the  title  of  the  essay  mean?  What  was  the  cultural  status  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
1920? 

3.  How  would  Henry  Grady  have  reacted  to  this  critique? 
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23-3  National  Origins  Quota  Act,  1924 

Bowing  to  pressure  from  nativists  and  restrictionist  groups.  Congress  passed  several  measures  intended 
to  stem  the  flow  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States  in  the  post  war  period.  Anti-immigrant  sentiment 
was  directed  largely  at  those  arriving  from  eastern  and  southern  European  countries,  people  who  native- 
born  white  Americans  believed  to  be  inassimilable.  The  National  Origins  Quota  Act  of  1924,  superceded 
similar  but  weaker  legislation  of  1917  and  1921,  and  proved  to  be  a most  effective  instrument  in  curtailing 
the  entry  of  "undesirables"  into  the  United  States. 

Source:  Henry  Steele  Commanger,  Documents  of  American  History,  pp.  192-194;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  (1924),  p.  24  ff. 


. . . The  “Immigration  act  of  1924”  . . . which  supplants  the  so-called  quota  limit  act  of  May  19,  1921,  the  latter  having 
expired  by  limitation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  makes  several  very  important  changes  not  only  in  our  immi- 
gration policy  but  also  in  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Immigration  Service.  Some  of  the  more  important  changes  in 
these  respects  will  be  briefly  referred  to. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  quota  limit  act  of  May,  1921,  provided  that  the  number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality 
admissible  to  the  United  States  in  any  fiscal  year  should  be  limited  to  3 per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  of  such  nation- 
ality who  were  resident  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  it  being  also  provided  that  not  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  any  annual  quota  could  be  admitted  in  any  one  month.  Under  the  act  of  1924  the  number  of  each  nationality 
who  may  be  admitted  annually  is  limited  to  2 per  cent  of  the  population  of  such  nationality  resident  in  the  United  States 
according  to  the  census  of  1890,  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  any  annual  quota  may  be  admitted  in  any  month  except 
in  cases  where  such  quota  is  less  than  300  for  the  entire  year. 

Under  the  act  of  May,  1921,  the  quota  area  was  limited  to  Europe,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Australasia.  The 
countries  of  North  and  South  America,  with  adjacent  islands,  and  countries  immigration  from  which  was  otherwise  regu- 
lated, such  as  China,  Japan,  and  countries  within  the  Asiatic  barred  zone,  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  quota  law. 
Under  the  new  act,  however,  immigration  from  the  entire  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  New- 
foundland, the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  independent  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  is  subject  to  quota  limitations.  The  various  quotas  established 
under  the  new  law  are  shown  in  the  following  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  on  the  last  day  of  the  present  fiscal 
year: 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  it  is  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  26,  1924,  entitled  “An  act  to  limit  the  immigration  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes”  that — 

“The  annual  quota  of  any  nationality  shall  be  two  per  centum  of  the  number  of  foreign-born  individuals  of  such 
nationality  resident  in  continental  United  States  as  determined  by  the  United  States  census  of  1890,  but  the  minimum 
quota  of  any  nationality  shall  be  100  (Sec.  11  (a)).  . . . 

“The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  jointly,  shall,  as  soon  as  feasible 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  prepare  a statement  showing  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  various  nationalities  resident 
in  continental  United  States  as  determined  by  the  United  States  census  of  1890,  which  statement  shall  be  the  population 
basis  for  the  purposes  of  subdivision  (a)  of  section  11  (sec.  12  (b)). 

“Such  officials  shall,  jointly,  report  annually  to  the  President  the  quota  of  each  nationality  under  subdivision  (a) 
of  section  11,  together  with  the  statements,  estimates,  and  revisions  provided  for  in  this  section.  The  President  shall  pro- 
claim and  make  known  the  quotas  so  reported.”  (Sec.  12  (e)). 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
power  in  me  vested  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  that  on  and  after  July  1,  1924, 
and  throughout  the  fiscal  year  1924-1925,  the  quota  of  each  nationality  provided  in  said  Act  shall  be  as  follows: 

Country  or  area  of  birth 
Quota 
1924-1925 


Afghanistan 100 

Albania 100 

Andorra 100 

Arabian  peninsula  (1,  2) 100 

Armenia 124 

Australia,  including  Papua,  Tasmania,  and  all 

islands  appertaining  to  Australia  (3,  4) 121 

Austria 785 

Belgium  (5) 512 

Bhutan 100 

Bulgaria 100 

Cameroon  (proposed  British  mandate) 100 

Cameroon  (French  mandate) 100 

China 100 

Czechoslovakia 3,073 

Danzig,  Free  City  of 228 

Denmark  (5,  6) 2,789 

Egypt 100 

Esthonia 124 

Ethiopia  (Abyssinia) 100 

Finland 170 

France  ( 1,  5,  6) 3,954 

Germany 51,227 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

(1,3,  5,  6) 34,007 

Greece 100 

Hungary 473 

Iceland 100 

India  (3) 100 

Iraq  (Mesopotamia) 100 

Irish  Free  State  (3) 28,567 

Italy,  including  Rhodes.  Dodekanesia,  and 

Castellorizzo  (5) 3,845 

Japan 100 

Latvia 142 

Liberia 100 

Liechtenstein 100 

Lithuania 344 

Luxemburg 100 

Monaco 100 

Morocco  (Lrench  and  Spanish  Zones  and 

Tangier) 100 

Muscat  (Oman) 100 

Nauru  (proposed  British  mandate)  (4) 100 

Nepal 100 

Netherlands  (1,  5,  6) 1,648 

New  Zealand  (including  appertaining 

islands  (3,  4)  100 

Norway  (5) 6,453 
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New  Guinea,  and  other  Pacific  Islands  under 

proposed  Australian  mandate  (4) 100 

Palestine  (with  Trans-Jordan,  proposed  British 

mandate)  100 

Persia  (1) 100 

Poland 5,982 

Portugal  (1,  5) 503 

Ruanda  and  Urundi  (Belgium  mandate) 100 

Rumania 603 

Russia,  European  and  Asiatic  (1) 2,248 

Samoa,  Western  (4)  (proposed  mandate  of 

New  Zealand)  100 

San  Marino 100 

Siam 100 

South  Africa,  Union  of  (3) 100 

South  West  Africa  (proposed  mandate  of 

Union  of  South  Africa  ) 100 

Spain  (5) 131 

Sweden 9,561 

Switzerland 2,081 

Syria  and  the  Lebanon  (French  mandate) 100 

Tanganyika  (proposed  British  mandate) 100 

Togoland  (proposed  British  mandate) 100 

Togoland  (French  mandate) 100 

Turkey 100 

Yap  and  other  Pacific  islands  (under  Japanese 

mandate)  (4)  100 

Yugoslavia 671 


1.  (a)  Persons  born  in  the  portions  of  Persia,  Russia,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula  situated  within  the  barred  zone,  and 
who  are  admissible  under  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  as  quota  immigrants,  will  be  charged  to  the  quotas  of 
these  countries;  and  (b)  persons  born  in  the  colonies,  dependencies,  or  protectorates,  or  portions  thereof,  within  the  barred 
zone,  of  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  or  Portugal,  who  are  admissible  under  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  quota  immigrants,  will  be  charged  to  the  quota  of  the  country  to  which  such  colony  or  dependency  belongs  or  by 
which  it  is  administered  as  a protectorate. 

2.  The  quota-area  denominated  “Arabian  peninsula”  consists  of  all  territory  except  Muscat  and  Aden,  situated  in  the 
portion  of  that  peninsula  and  adjacent  islands,  to  the  southeast  of  Iraq,  or  Palestine  with  Trans- Jordan,  and  of  Egypt. 

3.  Quota  immigrants  bom  in  the  British  self-governing  dominions  or  in  the  Empire  of  India,  will  be  charged  to  the 
appropriate  quota  rather  than  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  There  are  no  quota  restrictions  for  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.  . . . 

4.  Quota  immigrants  eligible  to  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  born  in  a colony,  dependency,  or  protectorate  of 
any  country  to  which  a quota  applies  will  be  charged  to  the  quota  of  that  country. 

5.  In  contrast  with  the  law  of  1921,  the  immigration  act  of  1924  provides  that  persons  born  in  the  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  European  countries  situated  in  Central  America,  South  America,  or  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  American 
continents  (except  Newfoundland  and  islands  pertaining  to  Newfoundland,  Labrador  and  Canada),  will  be  charged  to  the 
quota  of  the  country  to  which  such  colony  or  dependency  belongs. 

General  Note. — The  immigration  quotas  assigned  to  the  various  countries  and  quota-areas  should  not  be  regarded 
as  having  any  political  significance  whatever,  or  as  involving  recognition  of  new  governments,  or  of  new  boundaries,  or 
of  transfers  of  territory  except  as  the  United  States  Government  has  already  made  such  recognition  in  a formal  and  offi- 
cial manner.  . . . 

Calvin  Coolidge. 


1.  Why  was  the  quota  law  of  1921  ineffective? 

2.  How  were  quotas  determined  for  1924?  Why  might  Nepal  and  Syria  have  the  same  quota?  Which 
quota  was  more  likely  to  get  filled? 
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23-4  Advertisements  (1925,  1927) 

The  advertising  industry  achieved  much  prominence  in  the  1920s  as  the  American  economy  began 
focusing  more  strongly  on  consumption.  In  newspapers  and  magazines  and  on  the  radio,  advertising 
messages  used  sophisticated  techniques  to  attract  consumers  to  various  products. 


Advertisement  for  Berkey  & Gay  Furniture  Company  (1925) 

Do  they  know  Your  son  at  MALUCIO’s? 

There’s  a hole  in  the  door  at  Malucio’s.  Ring  the  bell  and  a pair  of  eyes  will  look  coldly  out  at  you.  If  you  are 
known  you  will  get  in.  Malucio  has  to  be  careful. 

There  have  been  riotous  nights  at  Malucio’s.  Tragic  nights,  too.  But  somehow  the  fat  little  man  has  managed  to 
avoid  the  law. 

Almost  every  town  has  its  Malucio’s.  Some,  brightly  disguised  as  cabarets-others,  mere  back  street  filling  stations 
for  pocket  flasks. 

But  every  Malucio  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  His  best  customers  are  not  the  ne’er-do-wells  of  other  years. 
They  are  the  young  people-frequently,  the  best  young  people  of  the  town. 

Malucio  has  put  one  over  on  the  American  home.  Ultimately  he  will  be  driven  out.  Until  then  THE  HOME  MUST 
BID  MORE  INTELLIGENTLY  FOR  MALUCIO’S  BUSINESS. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  profitable  and  wise  to  furnish  the  home  attractively,  but  one  of  these,  and  not 
the  least,  is-Malucio’s. 

The  younger  generation  is  sensitive  to  beauty,  princely  proud,  and  will  not  entertain  in  homes  of  which  it  is 
secretly  ashamed. 

But  make  your  rooms  attractive,  appeal  to  the  vaulting  pride  of  youth,  and  you  may  worry  that  much  less  about 
Malucio’s-and  the  other  modern  frivolities  that  his  name  symbolizes. 

A guest  room  smartly  and  tastefully  furnished-a  refined  and  attractive  dining  room-will  more  than  hold  their  own 
against  the  tinsel  cheapness  of  Malucio’s. 

Nor  is  good  furniture  any  longer  a luxury  for  the  favored  few.  THE  PRESCOTT  suite  shown  above,  for  instance, 
is  a moderately  priced  pattern,  conforming  in  every  detail  to  the  finest  Berkey  & Gay  standards. 

In  style,  in  the  selection  of  rare  and  beautiful  woods,  and  in  the  rich  texture  of  the  finish  and  hand  decorating,  it 
reveals  the  skill  of  craftsmen  long  expert  in  the  art  of  quality  furniture  making. 

The  PRESCOTT  is  typical  of  values  now  on  display  at  the  store  of  your  local  Berkey  & Gay  dealer.  Depend  on 
his  showing  you  furniture  in  which  you  may  take  deep  pride-beautiful,  well  built,  luxuriously  finished,  and  moderately 
priced. 

There  is  a Berkey  & Gay  pattern  suited  to  every  home-an  infinite  variety  of  styles  at  prices  ranging  all  the  way 
from  $350  to  $6,000. 

Advertisement  for  Eveready  Flashlight  and  Battery  (1927) 

The  Song  that  STOPPED! 

A child  of  five  skipped  down  the  garden  path  and  laughed  because  the  sky  was  blue.  “Jane,”  called  her  mother 
from  the  kitchen  window,  “come  here  and  help  me  bake  your  birthday  cake.”  Little  feet  sped.  “Don’t  fall,”  her  mother 
warned. 

Jane  stood  in  the  kitchen  door  and  wrinkled  her  nose  in  joy.  Her  gingham  dress  was  luminous  against  the  sun. 
What  a child!  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  cherished  Jane. 

“Go  down  to  the  cellar  and  get  mother  some  preserves  . . . the  kind  you  like.” 

“The  preserves  are  in  the  cellar,”  she  chanted,  making  a progress  twice  around  the  kitchen.  “Heigh-ho  a-derry-o, 
the  preserves  are  . . .”  her  voice  grew  fainter  as  she  danced  off.  "...  in  the  . . .” 

The  thread  of  song  snapped.  A soft  thud-thud.  Fear  fluttered  Mrs.  Wentworth’s  heart.  She  rushed  to  the  cellar  door. 

“Mother!”  ...  a child  screaming  in  pain.  Mrs.  Wentworth  saw  a little  morsel  of  girlhood  lying  in  a heap  of 
gingham  and  yellow  hair  at  the  bottom  of  the  dark  stairs. 

The  sky  is  still  blue.  But  there  will  be  no  birthday  party  tomorrow.  An  ambulance  clanged  up  to  Dr.  Wentworth’s 
house  today.  Jane’s  leg  is  broken. 

If  a flashlight  had  been  hanging  on  a hook  at  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs,  this  little  tragedy  would  have  been 
averted.  If  Jane  had  been  taught  to  use  a flashlight  as  carefully  as  her  father.  Dr.  Wentworth,  had  taught  her  to  use  a tooth- 
brush, a life  need  not  have  been  endangered. 
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An  Eveready  Flashlight  is  always  a convenience  and  often  a life-saver.  Keep  one  about  the  house,  in  the  car;  and 
take  one  with  you  wherever  you  go.  Keep  it  supplied  with  fresh  Eveready  Batteries-the  longest-lasting  flashlight  batteries 
made.  Eveready  Flashlights,  $1.00  up. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.,  INC.  EVEREADY  FLASHLIGHTS  & BATTERIES 
A THOUSAND  THINGS  MAY  HAPPEN  IN  THE  DARK 


1.  What  anxieties  and  prejudices  does  the  Berkey  and  Gay  Furniture  advertisement  play  upon?  What 
method  is  employed  in  gaining  th  attention  and  loyalty  of  the  prospective  buyer? 

2.  How  does  the  Berkey  and  Gay  advertisement  appeal  the  consumer's  self-image  and  desire  for 
social  acceptance? 

3.  How  does  the  Eveready  advertisement  create  a need  for  its  product?  What  methods  are  used  to 
appeal  to  the  average  American  consumer? 
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23-5  Family  Planning  (1926) 

Margaret  Sanger  was  a controversial  figure  in  her  day.  She  introduced  the  term  birth  control  to 
American  couples,  she  encouraged  people  to  explore  the  pleasures  of  passionate  and  sexual  love,  and 
she  wrote  frankly  about  the  topic.  She  advocated  the  use  of  contraceptives  for  working  class  people,  to 
control  family  growth  at  an  economically  manageable  level,  and  also  to  the  middle  class,  to  postpone 
the  arrival  of  children  so  the  couple  could  build  their  relationship  on  the  pleasure  of  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  other. 

Source:  Margaret  Sanger,  Happiness  in  Marriage  (1926)  pp.  191-203. 


PREMATURE  PARENTHOOD  AND  WHY  TO  AVOID  IT 

Coming  together  with  widely  differing  likes  and  dislikes,  varying  inheritances  and  often  with  widely  divergent  training  and 
ideals,  the  two  young  people  who  marry  will  not  be  long  in  discovering  that  they  may  have  much  less  in  common  than  they 
had  ever  dreamed  possible. 

When  Society  has  tossed  them  a marriage  certificate  and  the  Church  has  concluded  the  ceremony  which  has 
legally  united  them,  they  are  then  forced  back  upon  their  own  resources.  Society,  so  to  speak,  has  washed  its  hands  of  the 
young  couple,  or  cast  this  man  and  this  woman  into  the  deep  waters  of  matrimony,  where  they  are  left  to  sink  or  swim  as 
best  they  may. 

The  certificate  of  marriage  solves  nothing.  Rather  it  accentuates  the  greater  and  more  complex  problems  of  life.  To 
find  a solution  to  this  great  problem  of  living  together  and  growing  together  requires  all  the  combined  intelligence  and  fore- 
sight both  man  and  woman  can  command.  Drifting  into  this  relation  will  offer  no  solution,  for  very  often  those  who  drift  into 
marriage,  drift  out  of  it  in  the  same  aimless  fashion. 

Others,  who  have  not  realized  that  the  marriage  of  a man  and  woman  is  not  merely  a legal  sanction  for  parenthood, 
but  that  it  is  an  important  relation  in  itself — the  most  important  one  in  human  life — often  find  themselves  defeated  and 
forced  into  an  accidental  and  premature  parenthood  for  which  they  are  not  financially  or  spiritually  prepared. 

Two  years  at  least  are  necessary  to  cement  the  bonds  of  love  and  to  establish  the  marriage  relation.  Parenthood 
should  therefore  be  postponed  by  every  young  married  couple  until  at  least  the  third  year  of  marriage. 

Why  is  this  advisable? 

When  the  young  wife  is  forced  into  maternity  too  soon,  both  are  cheated  out  of  marital  adjustment  and  harmony 
that  require  time  to  mature  and  develop.  The  plunge  into  parenthood  prematurely  with  all  its  problems  and  disturbances, 
is  like  the  blighting  of  a bud  before  it  has  been  given  time  to  blossom. 

Even  in  the  fully  matured  healthy  wife  pregnancy  has  a disturbing  physiological  and  nervous  reaction.  Tem- 
porarily the  whole  character  and  temperament  of  the  woman  undergoes  profound  changes.  Usually  nausea,  headaches, 
irritability,  loss  of  appetite,  ensue.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there  develop  temporary  eccentricities  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  woman  in  her  normal  condition. 

If  the  bride  is  enforced  into  an  unwilling  or  accidental  pregnancy  during  the  honeymoon  or  the  early  stages  of  their 
marital  love,  the  young  husband  is  deprived  of  the  possible  opportunity  of  knowing  his  wife  during  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting stages  of  her  development.  He  has  known  her  in  the  exciting  days  of  courtship  and  during  the  heightened  though 
brief  period  of  the  honeymoon,  and  now,  alas,  she  enters  all  too  soon  the  ominous  days  of  early  pregnancy.  Never  under 
such  conditions  can  he  know  her  in  the  growing  beauty  and  ripening  of  mature  womanhood.  He  has  known  her  as  a 
romantic  girl  before  marriage — and  now  as  a mother-to-be,  frightened,  timorous,  and  physically  and  nervously  upset  by  the 
great  ordeal  she  must  go  through. 

Here  often  begins  a spiritual  separation  between  husband  and  wife.  Conscious  of  his  own  helplessness,  likewise 
of  his  own  responsibility,  the  young  husband  feels  it  his  duty  to  leave  her  alone.  This  enforced  separation  is  spiritual 
rather  than  physical.  Outwardly  the  relation  may  seem  the  same.  It  may  be  a separation  only  in  the  sense  that  no  real 
unity  or  welding  has  been  attained.  Engrossed  by  this  new  problem,  the  young  wife  may  resign  herself  to  the  inevitable 
and  enters  a state  of  passive  resignation  that  is  deadening  to  her  love-life.  She  is  in  no  condition  to  enjoy  companion- 
ship. Beneath  the  superficial  and  conventional  expression  of  happiness  at  the  approaching  parenthood,  there  may  rankle 
a suppressed  resentment  at  the  young  husband’s  careless  pride  in  becoming  a father.  The  young  bride  knows  that  she  is 
paying  too  great  a price  for  the  brief  and  happy  days  of  her  honeymoon.  She  has  been  swept  too  rapidly  from  girlhood 
to  motherhood.  Love  and  romance,  as  many  young  wives  have  confessed  to  me,  were  but  traps  leading  her  to  endless 
travail  and  enslavement.  And  this  hidden  rankling  is  often  directed  toward  the  husband,  whom  the  wife  holds  respon- 
sible for  her  accidental  pregnancy. 

This  unhappy  condition  would  not  have  occurred  if  they  had  time  to  become  one,  if  there  were  a period  of  two 
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years  during  which  the  bonds  of  love  might  be  firmly  cemented,  for  time  alone  can  produce  this  unity.  It  is  a process  of 
growth.  Married  love  does  not  spring  fullgrown  into  life.  It  is  a delicate  plant  and  it  grows  from  the  seed.  It  must  be 
deeply  and  firmly  rooted,  nourished  by  the  sunlight  of  tenderness,  courtship  and  mutual  consideration,  before  it  can  pro- 
duce fine  flowers  and  fruits.  This  period  is  as  essential  for  human  development  as  the  period  of  body-building  and  ado- 
lescence. 

It  is  a period  of  mutual  adjustment.  It  is  a period  of  spiritual  discovery  and  exploration,  of  finding  one’s  self  and  one’s 
beloved.  It  is  a period  for  the  full  and  untroubled  expression  of  passionate  love.  It  is  a period  for  cultural  development.  It 
thrusts  forward  its  own  complex  problems-problems,  let  it  be  understood,  intricately  complex  in  themselves. 

Husband  and  wife  must  solve  many  problems  only  by  living  through  them,  not  by  any  cut  and  dried  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. For  marriage  brings  with  it  problems  that  are  individual  and  unique  for  each  couple. 

If  instead  of  solving  these  problems  of  early  parenthood,  in  which  the  life  of  a third  person  is  immediately 
involved,  a child  thrusts  itself  into  the  lives  of  young  husband  and  wife,  these  fundamental  problems  of  marriage  are  never 
given  the  attention  they  deserve.  A new  situation  arises,  and  in  innumerable  cases,  love,  as  the  old  adage  has  it,  flies  out 
of  the  window. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  whole  position  of  womanhood  has  changed  today.  Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was 
assumed  to  be  a just  and  natural  state  of  affairs  that  marriage  was  considered  as  nothing  but  a preliminary  to  motherhood. 
A girl  passed  from  the  guardianship  of  her  father  or  nearest  male  relative  to  that  of  her  husband.  She  had  no  will,  no 
wishes  of  her  own.  Hers  not  to  question  why,  but  merely  to  fulfdl  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  the  man  into  whose  care  she 
was  given. 

Today  women  are  on  the  whole  much  more  individual.  They  possess  as  strong  likes  and  dislikes  as  men.  They  live 
more  and  more  on  the  plane  of  social  equality  with  men.  They  are  better  companions.  We  should  be  glad  that  there  is  more 
enjoyable  companionship  and  real  friendship  between  men  and  women. 

This  very  fact,  it  is  true,  complicates  the  marriage  relation,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  it.  Marriage  no  longer 
means  the  slavish  subservience  of  the  woman  to  the  will  of  the  man.  It  means,  instead,  the  union  of  two  strong  and  highly 
individualized  natures.  Their  first  problem  is  to  find  out  just  what  the  terms  of  this  partnership  are  to  be.  Understanding  full 
and  complete  cannot  come  all  at  once,  in  one  revealing  flash.  It  takes  time  to  arrive  at  a full  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  each  other,  and  mutually  to  arrange  lives  to  increase  this  understanding.  Out  of  the  mutual  adjustments,  harmony  must 
grow  and  discords  gradually  disappear. 

These  results  cannot  be  obtained  if  the  problem  of  parenthood  is  thrust  upon  the  young  husband  and  wife  before 
they  are  spiritually  and  economically  prepared  to  meet  it.  For  naturally  the  coming  of  the  first  baby  means  that  all  other 
problems  must  be  thrust  aside.  That  baby  is  a great  fact,  a reality  that  must  be  met.  Preparations  must  be  made  for  its 
coming.  The  layette  must  be  prepared.  The  doctor  must  be  consulted.  The  health  of  the  wife  may  need  consideration.  The 
young  mother  will  probably  prefer  to  go  to  the  hospital.  All  of  these  preparations  are  small  compared  to  the  regime  after 
the  coming  of  the  infant. 

In  the  wife  who  has  lived  through  a happy  marriage,  for  whom  the  bonds  of  passionate  love  have  been  fully 
cemented,  maternal  desire  is  intensified  and  matured.  Motherhood  becomes  for  such  a woman  not  a penalty  or  a punish- 
ment, but  the  road  by  which  she  travels  onward  toward  completely  rounded  self-development.  Motherhood  thus  helps  her 
toward  the  unfolding  and  realization  of  her  higher  nature. 

Her  children  are  not  mere  accidents,  the  outcome  of  chance.  When  motherhood  is  a mere  accident,  as  so  often  it 
is  in  the  early  years  of  careless  or  reckless  marriages,  a constant  fear  of  pregnancy  may  poison  the  days  and  nights  of  the 
young  mother.  Her  marriage  is  thus  converted  into  a tragedy.  Motherhood  becomes  for  her  a horror  instead  of  a joyfully 
fulfilled  function. 

Millions  of  marriages  have  been  blighted,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  love  between  the  young  husband  and  wife, 
but  because  children  have  come  too  soon.  Often  these  brides  become  mothers  before  they  have  reached  even  physical 
maturity,  before  they  have  completed  the  period  of  adolescence.  This  period  in  our  race  is  as  a rule  complete  around  the 
age  of  twenty-three.  Motherhood  is  possible  after  the  first  menstruation.  But  what  is  physically  possible  is  very  often  from 
every  other  point  of  view  inadvisable.  A young  woman  should  be  fully  matured  from  every  point  of  view — physically,  men- 
tally and  psychically  before  maternity  is  thrust  upon  her. 

Those  who  advise  early  maternity  neglect  the  spiritual  foundation  upon  which  marriage  must  inevitably  be  built. 
This  takes  time.  They  also  ignore  the  financial  responsibility  a family  brings. 

The  young  couple  begin  to  build  a home.  They  may  have  just  enough  to  get  along  together.  The  young  wife, 
as  in  so  many  cases  of  early  marriage  these  days,  decides  to  continue  her  work.  They  are  partners  in  every  way — a com- 
mendable thing.  The  young  man  is  just  beginning  his  career — his  salary  is  probably  small.  Nevertheless,  they  manage 
to  get  along,  their  hardships  are  amusing,  and  are  looked  upon  as  fun.  Then  suddenly  one  day,  the  young  wife  announces 
her  pregnancy.  The  situation  changes  immediately.  There  are  added  expenses.  The  wife  must  give  up  her  work.  The  hus- 
band must  go  into  debt  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  new  and  joyfully  received  arrival.  The  novelty  lasts  for  some  time. 
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The  young  wife  assumes  the  household  duties  and  the  ever  growing  care  of  the  infant.  For  a time  the  child  seems  to 
bring  the  couple  closer  together.  But  more  often  there  ensues  a concealed  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  immature  mother 
at  the  constant  drudgery  and  slavery  to  the  unfortunate  child  who  has  arrived  too  early  upon  the  scene,  which  has  inter- 
fered with  her  love  life. 

For  the  unthinking  husband,  the  “proud  papa,”  the  blushing  bride  is  converted  at  once  into  the  “mother  of  my  chil- 
dren.” It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  find  that  three  months  after  the  birth  of  the  baby,  the  parents  are  thinking  and 
speaking  to  each  other  as  “mumsy”  and  “daddy.”  The  lover  and  sweetheart  relation  has  disappeared  forever  and  the 
“mamma-papa”  relation  has  taken  its  place. 

Instead  of  being  a self-determined  and  self-directing  love,  everything  is  henceforward  determined  by  the  sweet 
tyranny  of  the  child.  I know  of  several  young  mothers,  despite  a great  love  for  the  child,  to  rebel  against  this  intolerable 
situation.  Vaguely  feeling  that  this  new  maternity  has  rendered  them  unattractive  to  their  husbands,  slaves  to  deadly  rou- 
tine of  bottles,  baths  and  washing,  they  have  revolted.  I know  of  innumerable  marriages  which  have  been  wrecked  by  pre- 
mature parenthood. 

Love  has  ever  been  blighted  by  the  coming  of  children  before  the  real  foundations  of  marriage  have  been  estab- 
lished. Quite  aside  from  the  injustice  done  to  the  child  who  has  been  brought  accidentally  into  the  world,  this  lamentable 
fact  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  to  the  injustice  inflicted  by  chance  upon  the  young  couple,  and  the  irreparable 
blow  to  their  love  occasioned  by  premature  or  involuntary  parenthood. 

For  these  reasons,  in  order  that  harmonious  and  happy  marriage  may  be  established  as  the  foundation  for  happy 
homes  and  the  advent  of  healthy  and  desired  children,  premature  parenthood  must  be  avoided.  Birth  Control  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  this  universal  problem  may  be  solved. 

1.  How  does  Sanger  view  women  and  how  does  she  rank  their  importance  in  society? 

2.  How  would  John  Kellogg  react  to  Sanger's  advice? 

3.  How  might  Sanger's  advice  conflict  with  the  contemporary  views  of  the  dutiful  nobility  of 
motherhood  and  the  status  children  were  alleged  to  convey  on  a woman? 
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23-6  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  Court  Statement  (1927) 

In  1920,  Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  were  arrested  for  killing  a guard  during  the  robbery  of  a 
shoe  factory  in  South  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  With  their  conviction,  based  on  what  some  considered 
flimsy  evidence,  the  two  Italian  anarchists  became  symbols  and  causes  celebres  for  liberals  across  the 
globe.  Nevertheless,  after  several  appeals  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  condemned  to  death  and  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  electric  chair 

Now,  I should  say  that  I am  not  only  innocent  of  all  these  things,  not  only  have  I never  committed  a real  crime  in  my  life- 
though  some  sins  but  not  crimes-not  only  have  I struggled  all  my  life  to  eliminate  crimes,  the  crimes  that  the  officials  and 
the  official  moral  condemns,  but  also  the  crime  that  the  official  moral  and  the  official  law  sanctions  and  sanctifies-the 
exploitation  and  the  oppression  of  the  man  by  the  man,  and  if  there  is  a reason  why  I am  here  as  a guilty  man,  if  there  is 
a reason  why  you  in  a few  minutes  can  doom  me,  it  is  this  reason  and  none  else.  . . . 

We  were  tried  during  a time  that  has  now  passed  into  history.  I mean  by  that,  a time  when  there  was  a hysteria 
of  resentment  and  hate  against  the  people  of  our  principles,  against  the  foreigner,  against  slackers.  . . . 

Well,  I have  already  said  that  I not  only  am  not  guilty  . . . but  I never  commit  a crime  in  my  life-I  have  never  stole 
and  I have  never  killed  and  I have  never  spilt  blood,  and  I have  fought  against  crime  and  I have  fought  and  have  sacrificed 
myself  even  to  eliminate  the  crimes  the  law  and  the  church  legitimate  and  sanctify. 

This  is  what  I say:  I would  not  wish  to  a dog  or  to  a snake,  to  the  most  low  and  misfortunate  creature  of  the  earth- 
I would  not  wish  to  any  of  them  what  I have  had  to  suffer  for  things  that  I am  not  guilty  of.  But  my  conviction  is  that  I 
have  suffered  for  things  I am  guilty  of.  I am  suffering  because  I am  a radical  and  indeed  I am  a radical;  I have  suffered 
because  I was  an  Italian,  and  indeed  I am  an  Italian;  I have  suffered  more  for  my  family  and  for  my  beloved  than  for 
myself;  but  I am  so  convinced  to  be  right  that  if  you  could  execute  me  two  times,  and  if  I could  be  reborn  two  other 
times,  I would  live  again  to  do  what  I have  done  already. 

I have  finished.  Thank  you. 


1.  What  crimes  are  sanctioned  by  the  church  and  the  law  according  to  Vanzetti?  How  has  he  become  a 
victim  of  this  crime? 

2.  To  what  "crimes"  does  Vanzetti  admit  his  guilt?  What  is  his  attitude  toward  the  treatment  he  has 
received  by  American  justice?  To  what  extent,  does  it  seem,  has  anti-immigrant  sentiment  caused 
the  conviction  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti? 
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24-1  Herbert  Hoover,  Speech  at  New  York  City  (1932) 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1932,  Americans  faced  a clear  choice.  Republican  incumbent  Herbert 
Hoover  espoused  a philosophy  based  on  rugged  individualism  and  voluntary  cooperation.  He  claimed 
that  the  Democratic  program  proposed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  profoundly  change  the  character 
of  the  United  States  for  the  worse. 

I may  say  at  once  that  the  changes  proposed  from  all  these  Democratic  principals  and  allies  are  of  the  most  profound  and 
penetrating  character.  If  they  are  brought  about  this  will  not  be  the  America  which  we  have  known  in  the  past. 

Let  us  pause  for  a moment  and  examine  the  American  system  of  government,  of  social  and  economic  life,  which 
it  is  now  proposed  that  we  should  alter.  Our  system  is  the  product  of  our  race  and  of  our  experience  in  building  a nation 
to  heights  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  It  is  a system  peculiar  to  the  American  people.  It  differs  essen- 
tially from  all  others  in  the  world.  It  is  an  American  system. 

It  is  founded  on  the  conception  that  only  through  ordered  liberty,  through  freedom  to  the  individual,  and  equal 
opportunity  to  the  individual  will  his  initiative  and  enterprise  be  summoned  to  spur  the  march  of  national  progress. 

It  is  by  the  maintenance  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  therefore  of  a society  absolutely  fluid  in  the  movement  of 
its  human  particles  that  our  individualism  departs  from  the  individualism  of  Europe.  We  resent  class  distinction  because 
there  can  be  no  rise  for  the  individual  through  the  frozen  strata  of  classes,  and  no  stratification  of  classes  can  take  place 
in  a mass  livened  by  the  free  rise  of  its  particles.  Thus  in  our  ideals  the  able  and  ambitious  are  able  to  rise  constantly  from 
the  bottom  to  leadership  in  the  community.  And  we  denounce  any  intent  to  stir  class  feeling  and  class  antagonisms  in  the 
United  States. 

This  freedom  of  the  individual  creates  of  itself  the  necessity  and  the  cheerful  willingness  of  men  to  act  coopera- 
tively in  a thousand  ways  and  for  every  purpose  as  the  occasion  requires;  and  it  permits  such  voluntary  cooperations  to  be 
dissolved  as  soon  as  they  have  served  their  purpose,  and  to  be  replaced  by  new  voluntary  associations  for  new  purposes. 

There  has  thus  grown  within  us,  to  gigantic  importance,  a new  conception.  And  that  is,  this  voluntary  cooperation 
within  the  community.  Cooperation  to  perfect  the  social  organization;  cooperation  for  the  care  of  those  in  distress;  coop- 
eration for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  of  scientific  research,  of  education;  cooperative  action  in  a thousand  directions 
for  the  advancement  of  economic  life.  This  is  self-government  by  the  people  outside  of  government;  it  is  the  most  pow- 
erful development  of  individual  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  that  has  taken  place  in  the  century  and  a half  since  our  fun- 
damental institutions  were  founded.  . . . 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  in  this  campaign  about  reactionaries,  conservatives,  progressives,  liberals  and  radicals. 
I think  I belong  to  every  group.  I have  not  yet  heard  an  attempt  by  any  one  of  the  orators  who  mouth  these  phrases  to  define 
the  principles  upon  which  they  base  these  classifications.  There  is  one  thing  I can  say  without  any  question  of  doubt-that 
is,  that  the  spirit  of  liberalism  is  to  create  free  men;  it  is  not  the  regimentation  of  men  under  government.  It  is  not  the  exten- 
sion of  bureaucracy.  I have  said  in  this  city  before  now  that  you  cannot  extend  the  mastery  of  government  over  the  daily 
life  of  a people  without  somewhere  making  it  master  of  people’s  souls  and  thoughts.  Expansion  of  government  in  business 
means  that  the  government  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  the  political  consequences  of  its  errors  or  even  its  successes  is 
driven  irresistibly  without  peace  to  greater  and  greater  control  of  the  nation’s  press  and  platform.  Free  speech  does  not  live 
many  hours  after  free  industry  and  free  commerce  die.  It  is  a false  liberalism  that  interprets  itself  into  government  opera- 
tion of  business.  Every  step  in  that  direction  poisons  the  very  roots  of  liberalism.  It  poisons  political  equality,  free  speech, 
free  press  and  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  the  road  not  to  liberty,  but  to  less  liberty.  True  liberalism  is  found  not  in  striving 
to  spread  bureaucracy,  but  in  striving  to  set  bounds  to  it.  It  is  found  in  an  endeavor  to  extend  cooperation  between  free  men. 
True  liberalism  seeks  all  legitimate  freedom  first  in  the  confident  belief  that  without  such  freedom  the  pursuit  of  other  bless- 
ings is  in  vain.  Liberalism  is  a force  truly  of  the  spirit  proceeding  from  the  deep  realization  that  economic  freedom  cannot 
be  sacrificed  if  political  freedom  is  to  be  preserved. 
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Even  if  the  government  conduct  of  business  could  give  us  the  maximum  of  efficiency  instead  of  least  efficiency, 
it  would  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  freedom.  It  would  increase  rather  than  decrease  abuse  and  corruption,  stifle  initiative 
and  invention,  undermine  development  of  leadership,  cripple  mental  and  spiritual  energies  of  our  people,  extinguish  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  dry  up  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  progress.  Men  who  are  going  about  this  country  announcing  that  they 
are  liberals  because  of  their  promises  to  extend  the  government  in  business  are  not  liberals;  they  are  reactionaries  of  the 
United  States. 


1.  Explain  Hoover's  opinion  of  the  relationship  that  exists  among  government,  business,  and  the 
individual. 

2.  What  methods  does  Hoover  encourage  to  ensure  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  all  the  people? 
What  does  methods  does  he  warn  against? 
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24-2  FDR's  First  Inauguration  Speech  (1932) 

A tense  and  hopeful  nation  listened  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  deliver  his  first  official  address. 
Throughout  his  campaign  he  promised  a New  Deal  for  Americans,  but  he  was  very  vague  as  to  what 
the  New  Deal  would  actually  be.  H is  overwhelming  election  to  the  presidency  suggested  great  faith  in 
his  ultimate  ability  to  lead  the  country  out  of  the  Great  Depression.  Roosevelt  knew  that  he  had  to  have 
the  confidence  of  Americans  and  the  co-operation  of  Congress  to  have  any  chance  at  success. 

Source:  Henry  Steele  Commanger,  Documents  of  American  History  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1949),  pp.  240-242;  F.  D.  Roosevelt's  First  Inaugural  Address. 


President  Hoover,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  my  friends: 

This  is  a day  of  national  consecration,  and  I am  certain  that  my  fellow-Americans  expect  that  on  my  induction  into 
the  Presidency  I will  address  them  with  a candor  and  a decision  which  the  present  situation  of  our  nation  impels. 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  time  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly  and  boldly.  Nor  need  we  shrink  from 
honestly  facing  conditions  in  our  country  today.  This  great  nation  will  endure  as  it  has  endured,  will  revive  and  will 
prosper. 

So  first  of  all  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself — nameless,  unreasoning, 
unjustified  terror  which  paralyzes  needed  efforts  to  convert  retreat  into  advance. 

In  every  dark  hour  of  our  national  life  a leadership  of  frankness  and  vigor  has  met  with  that  understanding  and 
support  of  the  people  themselves  which  is  essential  to  victory.  I am  convinced  that  you  will  again  give  that  support  to  lead- 
ership in  these  critical  days. 

In  such  a spirit  on  my  part  and  on  yours  we  face  our  common  difficulties.  They  concern,  thank  God,  only  mate- 
rial things.  Values  have  shrunken  to  fantastic  levels;  taxes  have  risen;  our  ability  to  pay  has  fallen,  government  of  all  kinds 
is  faced  by  serious  curtailment  of  income;  the  means  of  exchange  are  frozen  in  the  currents  of  trade;  the  withered  leaves 
of  industrial  enterprise  lie  on  every  side;  farmers  find  no  markets  for  their  produce;  the  savings  of  many  years  in  thousands 
of  families  are  gone. 

More  important,  a host  of  unemployed  citizens  face  the  grim  problem  of  existence,  and  an  equally  great  number 
toil  with  little  return.  Only  a foolish  optimist  can  deny  the  dark  realities  of  the  moment. 

Yet  our  distress  comes  from  no  failure  of  substance.  We  are  stricken  by  no  plague  of  locusts.  Compared  with  the 
perils  which  our  forefathers  conquered  because  they  believed  and  were  not  afraid,  we  have  still  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
Nature  still  offers  her  bounty  and  human  efforts  have  multiplied  it.  Plenty  is  at  our  doorstep,  but  a generous  use  of  it  lan- 
guishes in  the  very  sight  of  the  supply. 

Primarily,  this  is  because  the  rulers  of  the  exchange  of  mankind’s  goods  have  failed  through  their  own  stubborn- 
ness and  their  own  incompetence,  have  admitted  their  failure  and  abdicated.  Practices  of  the  unscrupulous  money  changers 
stand  indicted  in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  rejected  by  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

True,  they  have  tried,  but  their  efforts  have  been  cast  in  the  pattern  of  an  outworn  tradition.  Faced  by  failure  of 
credit,  they  have  proposed  only  the  lending  of  more  money. 

Stripped  of  the  lure  of  profit  by  which  to  induce  our  people  to  follow  their  false  leadership,  they  have  resorted  to 
exhortations,  pleading  tearfully  for  restored  confidence.  They  know  only  the  rules  of  a generation  of  self-seekers. 

They  have  no  vision,  and  when  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

The  money  changers  have  fled  from  their  high  seats  in  the  temple  of  our  civilization.  We  may  now  restore  that 
temple  to  the  ancient  truths. 

The  measure  of  the  restoration  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  we  apply  social  values  more  noble  than  mere  monetary 

profit. 

Happiness  lies  not  in  the  mere  possession  of  money;  it  lies  in  the  joy  of  achievement,  in  the  thrill  of  creative  effort. 

The  joy  and  moral  stimulation  of  work  no  longer  must  be  forgotten  in  the  mad  chase  of  evanescent  profits.  These 
dark  days  will  be  worth  all  they  cost  us  if  they  teach  us  that  our  true  destiny  is  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow-men. 

Recognition  of  the  falsity  of  material  wealth  as  the  standard  of  success  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  false  belief  that  public  office  and  high  political  position  are  to  be  valued  only  by  the  standards  of  pride  of 
place  and  personal  profit;  and  there  must  be  an  end  to  a conduct  in  banking  and  in  business  which  too  often  has  given 
to  a sacred  trust  the  likeness  of  callous  and  selfish  wrongdoing. 

Small  wonder  that  confidence  languishes,  for  it  thrives  only  on  honesty,  on  honor,  on  the  sacredness  of  obligations, 
on  faithful  protection,  on  unselfish  performance.  Without  them  it  cannot  live. 

Restoration  calls,  however,  not  for  changes  in  ethics  alone.  This  nation  asks  for  action,  and  action  now. 
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Our  greatest  primary  task  is  to  put  people  to  work.  This  is  no  unsolvable  problem  if  we  face  it  wisely  and  coura- 
geously. 

It  can  be  accomplished  in  part  by  direct  recruiting  by  the  government  itself,  treating  the  task  as  we  would  treat  the 
emergency  of  a war,  but  at  the  same  time,  through  this  employment,  accomplishing  greatly  needed  projects  to  stimulate  and 
reorganize  the  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this,  we  must  frankly  recognize  the  overbalance  of  population  in  our  industrial  centers  and,  by 
engaging  on  a national  scale  in  the  redistribution,  endeavor  to  provide  a better  use  of  the  land  for  those  best  fitted  for  the 
land. 

The  task  can  be  helped  by  definite  efforts  to  raise  the  values  of  agricultural  products  and  with  this  the  power  to 
purchase  the  output  of  our  cities. 

It  can  be  helped  by  preventing  realistically  the  tragedy  of  the  growing  loss,  through  foreclosure,  of  our  small 
homes  and  our  farms. 

It  can  be  helped  by  insistence  that  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  act  forthwith  on  the  demand  that 
their  cost  be  drastically  reduced. 

It  can  be  helped  by  the  unifying  of  relief  activities  which  today  are  often  scattered,  uneconomical  and  unequal.  It 
can  be  helped  by  national  planning  for  and  supervision  of  all  forms  of  transportation  and  of  communications  and  other  util- 
ities which  have  a definitely  public  character. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  can  be  helped,  but  it  can  never  be  helped  merely  by  talking  about  it.  We  must 
act,  and  act  quickly. 

Finally,  in  our  progress  toward  a resumption  of  work  we  require  two  safeguards  against  a return  of  the  evils  of  the 
old  order;  there  must  be  a strict  supervision  of  all  banking  and  credits  and  investments;  there  must  be  an  end  to  specula- 
tion with  other  people’s  money,  and  there  must  be  provision  for  an  adequate  but  sound  currency. 

These  are  the  lines  of  attack.  I shall  presently  urge  upon  a new  congress  in  special  session  detailed  measures  for 
their  fulfillment,  and  I shall  seek  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  several  States. 

Through  this  program  of  action  we  address  ourselves  to  putting  our  own  national  house  in  order  and  making 
income  balance  outgo. 

Our  international  trade  relations,  though  vastly  important,  are,  in  point  of  time  and  necessity,  secondary  to  the 
establishment  of  a sound  national  economy. 

I favor  as  a practical  policy  the  putting  of  first  things  first.  I shall  spare  no  effort  to  restore  world  trade  by  inter- 
national economic  readjustment,  but  the  emergency  at  home  cannot  wait  on  that  accomplishment. 

The  basic  thought  that  guides  these  specific  means  of  national  recovery  is  not  narrowly  nationalistic. 

It  is  the  insistence,  as  a first  consideration,  upon  the  interdependence  of  the  various  elements  in,  and  parts  of,  the 
United  States — a recognition  of  the  old  and  permanently  important  manifestation  of  the  American  spirit  of  the  pioneer. 

It  is  the  way  to  recovery.  It  is  the  immediate  way.  It  is  the  strongest  assurance  that  the  recovery  will  endure. 

In  the  field  of  world  policy  I would  dedicate  this  nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor — the  neighbor  who  res- 
olutely respects  himself  and,  because  he  does  so,  respects  the  rights  of  others — the  neighbor  who  respects  his  obligations 
and  respects  the  sanctity  of  his  agreements  in  and  with  a world  of  neighbors. 

If  I read  the  temper  of  our  people  correctly,  we  now  realize  as  we  have  never  before,  our  interdependence  on  each 
other;  that  we  cannot  merely  take,  but  we  must  give  as  well;  that  if  we  are  to  go  forward  we  must  move  as  a trained  and 
loyal  army  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  a common  discipline,  because,  without  such  discipline,  no  progress  is  made, 
no  leadership  becomes  effective. 

We  are,  I know,  ready  and  willing  to  submit  our  lives  and  property  to  such  discipline  because  it  makes  possible 
a leadership  which  aims  at  a larger  good. 

This  I propose  to  offer,  pledging  that  the  larger  purposes  will  bind  upon  us  all  as  a sacred  obligation  with  a unity 
of  duty  hitherto  evoked  only  in  time  of  armed  strife. 

With  this  pledge  taken,  I assume  unhesitatingly  the  leadership  of  this  great  army  of  our  people,  dedicated  to  a dis- 
ciplined attack  upon  our  common  problems. 

Action  in  this  image  and  to  this  end  is  feasible  under  the  form  of  government  which  we  have  inherited  from  our 
ancestors. 

Our  Constitution  is  so  simple  and  practical  that  it  is  possible  always  to  meet  extraordinary  needs  by  changes  in 
emphasis  and  arrangement  without  loss  of  essential  form. 

That  is  why  our  constitutional  system  has  proved  itself  the  most  superbly  enduring  political  mechanism  the 
modern  world  has  produced.  It  has  met  every  stress  of  vast  expansion  of  territory,  of  foreign  wars,  of  bitter  internal  strife, 
of  world  relations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  normal  balance  of  executive  and  legislative  authority  may  be  wholly  adequate  to  meet 
the  unprecedented  task  before  us.  But  it  may  be  that  an  unprecedented  demand  and  need  for  undelayed  action  may  call  for 
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temporary  departure  from  that  normal  balance  of  public  procedure. 

I am  prepared  under  my  constitutional  duty  to  recommend  the  measures  that  a stricken  nation  in  the  midst  of  a 
stricken  world  may  require. 

These  measures,  or  such  other  measures  as  the  Congress  may  build  out  of  its  experience  and  wisdom,  I shall 
seek,  within  my  constitutional  authority,  to  bring  to  speedy  adoption. 

But  in  the  event  that  the  Congress  shall  fail  to  take  one  of  these  two  courses,  and  in  the  event  that  the  national 
emergency  is  still  critical,  I shall  not  evade  the  clear  course  of  duty  that  will  then  confront  me. 

I shall  ask  the  Congress  for  the  one  remaining  instrument  to  meet  the  crisis — broad  executive  power  to  wage  a war 
against  the  emergency  as  great  as  the  power  that  would  be  given  me  if  we  were  in  fact  invaded  by  a foreign  foe. 

For  the  trust  reposed  in  me  I will  return  the  courage  and  the  devotion  that  befit  the  time,  I can  do  no  less. 

We  face  the  arduous  days  that  lie  before  us  in  the  warm  courage  of  national  unity;  with  the  clear  consciousness 
of  seeking  old  and  precious  moral  values;  with  the  clean  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  stem  performance  of  duty  by  old 
and  young  alike. 

We  aim  at  the  assurance  of  a rounded  and  permanent  national  life. 

We  do  not  distrust  the  future  of  essential  democracy.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  failed.  In  their  need 
they  have  registered  a mandate  that  they  want  direct,  vigorous  action. 

They  have  asked  for  discipline  and  direction  under  leadership.  They  have  made  me  the  present  instrument  of 
their  wishes.  In  the  spirit  of  the  gift  I take  it. 

In  this  dedication  of  a nation  we  humbly  ask  the  blessing  of  God.  May  He  protect  each  and  every  one  of  us!  May 
He  guide  me  in  the  days  to  come! 

1.  How  did  Roosevelt  convey  to  his  audience  that  he  comprehended  the  gravity  of  the  problems  they 
faced  day  to  day?  Is  this  political  pandering  or  was  it  essential  for  him  to  communicate  empathy? 

2.  What  indications  are  in  this  speech  that  suggest  Roosevelt  is  a man  of  action  and  that  changes  are 
imminent? 

3.  How  would  a member  of  Congress  hear  this  speech  differently  than  the  ordinary  listener? 
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24-3  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Speech  at  San  Francisco  (1932) 

Campaigning  in  California  in  September  of  1932,  Roosevelt  gave  this  speech  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California,  a public  affairs  speaking  forum.  In  this  speech,  Roosevelt  hoped  to  explain  differ- 
ences in  political  ideology  between  he  and  Republican  President  Herbert  Hoover.  Roosevelt  argued  that 
the  United  States  had  entered  a new  era  in  which  only  through  a strong  and  active  government  could 
provide  economic  opportunities  for  the  individual  while  protecting  them  from  the  abuses  rampant  in 
industry  at  the  time. 

As  I see  it,  the  task  of  Government  in  its  relation  to  business  is  to  assist  the  development  of  an  economic  declaration  of 
rights,  an  economic  constitutional  order.  This  is  the  common  task  of  statesman  and  business  man.  It  is  the  minimum 
requirement  of  a more  permanently  safe  order  of  things.  . . . 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  discusses  the  problem  of  Government  in  terms  of  a contract.  Government  is  a 
relation  of  give  and  take,  a contract,  perforce,  if  we  would  follow  the  thinking  out  of  which  it  grew.  Under  such  a contract 
rulers  were  accorded  power,  and  the  people  consented  to  that  power  on  consideration  that  they  be  accorded  certain  rights. 
The  task  of  statesmanship  has  always  been  the  re-definition  of  these  rights  in  terms  of  a changing  and  growing  social 
order.  New  conditions  impose  new  requirements  upon  Government  and  those  who  conduct  Government.  . . . 

I feel  that  we  are  coming  to  a view  through  the  drift  of  our  legislation  and  our  public  thinking  in  the  past  quarter 
century  that  private  economic  power  is,  to  enlarge  an  old  phrase,  a public  trust  as  well.  I hold  that  continued  enjoyment  of 
that  power  by  any  individual  or  group  must  depend  upon  the  fulfillment  of  that  trust.  The  men  who  have  reached  the  summit 
of  American  business  life  know  this  best;  happily,  many  of  these  urge  the  binding  quality  of  this  greater  social  contract. 

The  terms  of  that  contract  are  as  old  as  the  Republic,  and  as  new  as  the  new  economic  order. 

Every  man  has  a right  to  life;  and  this  means  that  he  has  also  a right  to  make  a comfortable  living.  He  may  by  sloth 
or  crime  decline  to  exercise  that  right;  but  it  may  not  be  denied  him.  We  have  no  actual  famine  or  dearth;  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  mechanism  can  produce  enough  and  to  spare.  Our  Government  formal  and  informal,  political  and  economic, 
owes  to  everyone  an  avenue  to  possess  himself  of  a portion  of  that  plenty  sufficient  for  his  needs,  through  his  own  work. 

Every  man  has  a right  to  his  own  property;  which  means  a right  to  be  assured,  to  the  fullest  extent  attainable,  in  the 
safety  of  his  savings.  By  no  other  means  can  men  carry  the  burdens  of  those  parts  of  life  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  afford 
no  chance  of  labor;  childhood,  sickness,  old  age.  In  all  thought  of  property,  this  right  is  paramount;  all  other  property  rights 
must  yield  to  it.  If,  in  accord  with  this  principle,  we  must  restrict  the  operations  of  the  speculator,  the  manipulator,  even  the 
financier,  I believe  we  must  accept  the  restriction  as  needful,  not  to  hamper  individualism  but  to  protect  it. 

These  two  requirements  must  be  satisfied,  in  the  main,  by  the  individuals  who  claim  and  hold  control  of  the  great 
industrial  and  financial  combinations  which  dominate  so  large  a part  of  our  industrial  life.  They  have  undertaken  to  be,  not 
business  men,  but  princes  of  property.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  system  which  produces  them  is  wrong.  I am  very 
clear  that  they  must  fearlessly  and  competently  assume  the  responsibility  which  goes  with  the  power.  So  many  enlightened 
business  men  know  this  that  the  statement  would  be  little  more  than  a platitude,  were  it  not  for  an  added  implication. 

This  implication  is,  briefly,  that  the  responsible  heads  of  finance  and  industry  instead  of  acting  each  for  himself, 
must  work  together  to  achieve  the  common  end.  They  must,  where  necessary,  sacrifice  this  or  that  private  advantage;  and 
in  reciprocal  self-denial  must  seek  a general  advantage.  It  is  here  that  formal  Government-political  Government,  if  you 
chose-comes  in.  Whenever  in  the  pursuit  of  this  objective  the  lone  wolf,  the  unethical  competitor,  the  reckless  promoter, 
the  Ishmael  or  Insull  whose  hand  is  against  every  man’s,  declines  to  join  in  achieving  an  end  recognized  as  being  for  the 
public  welfare,  and  threatens  to  drag  the  industry  back  to  a state  of  anarchy,  the  Government  may  properly  be  asked  to 
apply  restraint.  Likewise,  should  the  group  ever  use  its  collective  power  contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  the  Government 
must  be  swift  to  enter  and  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  Government  should  assume  the  function  of  economic  regulation  only  as  a last  resort,  to  be  tried  only  when 
private  initiative,  inspired  by  high  responsibility,  with  such  assistance  and  balance  as  Government  can  give,  has  finally 
failed.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  final  failure,  because  there  has  been  no  attempt;  and  I decline  to  assume  that  this  Nation 
is  unable  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  final  term  of  the  high  contract  was  for  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  have  learned  a great  deal  of 
both  in  the  past  century.  We  know  that  individual  liberty  and  individual  happiness  mean  nothing  unless  both  are  ordered 
in  the  sense  that  one  man’s  meat  is  not  another  man’s  poison.  We  know  that  the  old  “rights  of  personal  competency,”  the 
right  to  read,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  choose  and  live  a mode  of  life,  must  be  respected  at  all  hazards.  We  know  that  liberty 
to  do  anything  which  deprives  others  of  those  elemental  rights  is  outside  the  protection  of  any  compact;  and  that  Govern- 
ment in  this  regard  is  the  maintenance  of  a balance,  within  which  every  individual  may  have  a place  if  he  will  take  it;  in 
which  every  individual  may  find  safety  if  he  wishes  it;  in  which  every  individual  may  attain  such  power  as  his  ability  per- 
mits, consistent  with  his  assuming  the  accompanying  responsibility. 
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All  this  is  a long,  slow  talk.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  simple  innocence  of  the  men  who  insist,  whenever 
an  objective  is  present,  on  the  prompt  production  of  a patent  scheme  guaranteed  to  produce  a result.  Human  endeavor  is 
not  so  simple  as  that.  Government  includes  the  art  of  formulating  a policy,  and  using  the  political  technique  to  attain  so 
much  of  that  policy  as  will  receive  general  support;  persuading,  leading,  sacrificing,  teaching  always,  because  the  greatest 
duty  of  a statesman  is  to  educate.  But  in  the  matters  of  which  I have  spoken,  we  are  learning  rapidly,  in  a severe  school. 
The  lessons  so  learned  must  not  be  forgotten,  even  in  the  mental  lethargy  of  a speculative  upturn.  We  must  build  toward 
the  time  when  a major  depression  cannot  occur  again;  and  if  this  means  sacrificing  the  easy  profits  of  inflationist  booms, 
then  let  them  go;  and  good  riddance. 


1.  What  does  this  document  define  as  the  role  of  government  as  it  relates  to  business  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people? 

2.  What  responsibilities,  according  to  Roosevelt,  must  the  heads  of  finance  and  industry  bear? 
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24-4  Share  the  Wealth 

Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisiana  became  a staunch  critic  of  the  New  Deal  by  the  end  of  Roosevelt's  first 
term.  Long  argued  that  the  New  Deal  did  not  go  far  enough  to  stop  the  depression  and  to  restore  the 
nation's  economic  good  health.  Long  planned  to  oppose  Roosevelt  in  the  1936  election  and  he  planned 
to  use  his  Share  Our  Wealth  program  as  his  springboard  to  the  nomination  and  election.  He  was 
convinced  that  he  could  portray  Roosevelt  as  a puppet  of  the  wealthy  class  in  America,  and  that  as 
such,  the  best  interests  of  those  who  suffered  the  most  during  the  depression  were  ignored. 

Source:  Huey  Long,  Every  Man  A King  (New  Orleans,  National  Book  Co.,  1933),  pp.  290-298. 


I had  come  to  the  United  States  Senate  with  only  one  project  in  mind,  which  was  that  by  every  means  of  action  and  per- 
suasion I might  do  something  to  spread  the  wealth  of  the  land  among  all  of  the  people. 

I foresaw  the  depression  in  1929.  In  letters  reproduced  in  this  volume,  I had  predicted  all  of  the  consequences 
many  years  before  they  occurred. 

The  wealth  of  the  land  was  being  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  a very  few  men.  The  people  were  not  buying  because  they 
had  nothing  with  which  to  buy.  The  big  business  interests  were  not  selling,  because  there  was  nobody  they  could  sell  to. 

One  per  cent  of  the  people  could  not  eat  any  more  than  any  other  one  per  cent;  they  could  not  wear  much  more 
than  any  other  one  per  cent;  they  could  not  live  in  any  more  houses  than  any  other  one  per  cent.  So,  in  1929,  when  the  for- 
tune-holders of  America  grew  powerful  enough  that  one  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  nearly  everything,  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  people  owned  practically  nothing,  not  even  enough  to  pay  their  debts,  a collapse  was  at  hand. 

God  Almighty  had  warned  against  this  condition.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Daniel  Webster,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  every  religious  teacher  known  to  this  earth  had  declaimed  against  it.  So  it  was  no 
new  matter,  as  it  was  termed,  when  I propounded  the  line  of  thought  with  the  first  crash  of  1929,  that  the  eventful  day  had 
arrived  when  accumulation  at  the  top  by  the  few  had  produced  a stagnation  by  which  the  vast  multitude  of  the  people  were 
impoverished  at  the  bottom. 

There  is  no  rule  so  sure  as  that  one  that  the  same  mill  that  grinds  out  fortunes  above  a certain  size  at  the  top, 
grinds  out  paupers  at  the  bottom.  The  same  machine  makes  them  both;  and  how  are  they  made?  There  is  so  much  in  the 
world,  just  so  much  land,  so  many  houses,  so  much  to  eat  and  so  much  to  wear.  There  is  enough — yea,  there  is  more — 
than  the  entire  human  race  can  consume,  if  all  are  reasonable. 

All  the  people  in  America  cannot  eat  up  the  food  that  is  produced  in  America;  all  the  people  in  America  cannot 
wear  out  the  clothes  that  can  be  made  in  America;  nor  can  all  of  the  people  in  America  occupy  the  houses  that  stand  in  this 
country,  if  all  are  allowed  to  share  in  homes  afforded  by  the  nation.  But  when  one  man  must  have  more  houses  to  live  in 
than  ninety-nine  other  people;  when  one  man  decides  he  must  own  more  foodstuff  than  any  other  ninety-nine  people  own; 
when  one  man  decides  he  must  have  more  goods  to  wear  for  himself  and  family  than  any  other  ninety-nine  people,  then 
the  condition  results  that  instead  of  one  hundred  people  sharing  the  things  that  are  on  earth  for  one  hundred  people,  that 
one  man,  through  his  gluttonous  greed,  takes  over  ninety-nine  parts  for  himself  and  leaves  one  part  for  the  ninety-nine. 

Now  what  can  this  one  man  do  with  what  is  intended  for  ninety-nine?  He  cannot  eat  the  food  that  is  intended  for 
ninety-nine  people;  he  cannot  wear  the  clothes  that  are  intended  for  ninety-nine  people;  he  cannot  live  in  ninety-nine  houses  at 
the  same  time;  but  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  he  can  put  himself  on  the  load  of  hay  and  he  can  say: 

“This  food  and  these  clothes  and  these  houses  are  mine,  and  while  I cannot  use  them,  my  greed  can  only  be  sat- 
isfied by  keeping  anybody  else  from  having  them.” 

Wherefore  and  whence  developed  the  strife  in  the  land  of  too  much,  beginning  in  the  year  1929. 

I was  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans  on  the  23rd  day  of  October,  1929,  at  lunch 
time.  Mr.  R.  S.  Hecht,  President  of  the  powerful  Hibernia  Bank  & Trust  Company,  walked  to  the  middle  of  the  lobby, 
approached  me  and  said: 

“Governor,  hell’s  broke  loose;  the  biggest  crash  of  everything  that  you  have  ever  seen.  It  is  going  to  be  sixty  days 
before  this  country  will  get  back  to  normal.” 

“I  have  expected  this  crash  for  three  years,”  I replied.  “It  is  here  for  many,  many  years.  It  cannot  end  until  there  is  a 
redistribution  of  wealth.  Make  your  plans  on  that  basis.” 

We  argued  and  wrangled  for  some  moments.  A few  days  later  I was  informed  by  a member  present  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  his  bank  he  had  repeated,  without  approval,  what  I had  prophesied.  I made  known  my 
opinion  of  the  then  prevailing  cause  of  the  national  collapse  to  the  people  generally.  Time  is  bearing  out  all  I then  said. 

My  philosophy  for  sharing  the  work  and  sharing  the  wealth  by  shortening  hours  and  limiting  fortunes  was  first 
delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  April  4,  1932: 
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Machines  are  created  making  it  possible  to  manufacture  more  in  an  hour  than  used  to  be  manufactured  in  a month; 
more  is  produced  by  the  labor  of  one  man  than  was  formerely  produced  by  the  labor  of  a thousand  men;  fertilizers 
are  available  whereby  an  acre  of  land  can  be  made  to  produce  from  two  to  three  or  even  four  times  what  it  formerly 
produced;  various  other  inventions  and  scientific  achievements  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  disclose  to  man  from  time 
to  time  make  their  appearance;  but  instead  of  bringing  prosperity,  ease  and  comfort,  they  have  meant  unemployment; 
they  have  meant  idleness;  they  have  meant  starvation;  they  have  meant  pestilence;  whereas  they  should  have  meant 
that  hours  of  labor  were  shortened,  that  toil  was  decreased,  that  more  people  would  be  able  to  consume,  that  they 
would  have  time  for  pleasure,  time  for  recreation — in  fact,  everything  that  could  have  been  done  by  science  and 
invention  and  wealth  and  progress  in  this  country  should  have  been  shared  among  the  people.  . . . 

But,  oh,  Mr.  President,  if  we  could  simply  let  the  people  enjoy  the  wealth  and  the  accumulations  and  the  con- 
trivances that  we  have.  If,  with  the  invention  of  every  machine,  we  could  secure  the  education  of  every  man;  if  with 
increased  production  of  every  kind  there  could  be  less  toil,  more  hours  of  pleasure  and  recreation;  if  there  could  be 
a happy  and  contented  people  enjoying  what  the  Almighty  has  made  it  possible  to  provide;  if  there  could  be  people 
clothed  with  the  materials  that  we  have  to  clothe  them  with  today,  and  no  place  to  put  them;  if  the  people  could  be 
fed  with  the  food  that  we  have  to  feed  them  with,  and  no  place  to  put  it;  if  the  people  could  be  sheltered  in  the  homes 
we  have  today,  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank  has  taken  away  from  them  because  they  cannot  pay  the  interest  on  the 
mortgages — if  that  could  be  done,  if  we  could  distribute  this  surplus  wealth,  while  leaving  these  rich  people  all  the 
luxuries  they  can  possibly  use,  what  a different  world  this  would  be. 

We  can  do  this.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  leave  these  masters  of  finance  and  fame  and  fortune  like  the  man  in  the  book 
of  old,  who  said  to  himself,  so  the  Bible  tells  us: 

“I  will  pull  down  my  barns,  and  build  greater;  and  there  will  I bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goods. 

“And  I will  say  to  my  soul:  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry. 

“But  God  said  unto  him:  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shalt  be  required  of  thee.” 

While  the  tax  bills  were  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate  in  1932, 1 proposed  a resolution  which  provided 
that  the  tax  bills  should  be  so  revamped  that  no  one  man  should  be  allowed  to  have  an  income  of  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars a year;  that  no  one  person  should  inherit  in  a lifetime  more  than  five  million  dollars  without  working  for  it. 

The  effect  of  that  resolution  was  that  when  a man  made  one  million  dollars  in  a year,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  receive  the  balance;  and  when  a rich  man  died,  he  could  not  leave  one  child  more  than  five  million 
dollars,  and  the  balance  would  go  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

This  would  have  meant  that  much  of  the  taxes  would  have  been  paid  by  the  so-called  upper  classes,  and  that 
instead  of  the  funds  of  the  government  being  sucked  from  the  bottom  and  exploited  by  the  classes  at  the  top,  the  classes 
at  the  top  would  have  paid  the  taxes  to  be  filtered  out  to  the  masses  at  the  bottom,  through  the  various  general  works  and 
compensations  supported  by  the  government. 

My  resolution,  however,  received  only  a few  votes. 

A COMPARISON 

Consider  the  horrible  way  of  the  gangster,  and  then  compare  his  practices  with  the  greed  of  our  mighty  fortune-holders  in 
America: 

The  gangsters  have  killed  hundreds,  maybe  thousands,  to  carry  out  their  nefarious  rackets  to  extort  money. 

The  hoarders  of  wealth  have  destroyed  humanity  by  millions  in  their  quest  for  greater  accumulation. 

From  the  newborn  babe  to  the  man  bowed  with  age,  some  have  been  denied  the  sustenance  for  life:  they  have  been 
thrown  from  the  shelter  above  their  heads;  to  keep  children  warm  they  have  been  placed  in  the  ground,  to  start  a life  not 
in  the  cradle,  but  in  the  grave;  half  naked  bodies  have  been  thrown  against  the  winter’s  wind;  some  have  become  beggars, 
some  thieves,  and  some  have  been  murderers;  others  have  been  driven  insane  and  still  others  to  suicide — all  in  the  wake 
of  the  drive  that  the  masters  of  fortunes  may  own  and  control  so  much  that,  even  in  the  land  of  too  much  to  eat  and  too 
much  to  wear,  people  perish  in  their  shadow. 

Jefferson,  Jackson,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Bryan  have  clamored  to  spread  our  work  and  our 
wealth  among  all  the  people. 

It  is  the  law  of  God  that  a nation  must  free  and  re-free  its  people  of  debt,  and  spread  and  re-spread  the  wealth  of 
the  land  among  all  the  people. 
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“Wherefore  ye  shall  do  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them;  and  the  land  shall  yield  her  fruit  and 
ye  shall  eat  your  fill,  and  dwell  therein  in  safety.”  Leviticus,  Chapter  25,  verses  18  and  19. 

What  cycle  of  events  brings  the  crime  wave  of  robbery  and  extortion,  murder  and  destruction? 

“Who  gave  Jacob  for  a spoil  and  Israel  to  the  robbers?  Did  not  the  Lord,  for  they  would  not  walk  in  his  ways,  nei- 
ther were  they  obedient  unto  his  law.”  Isaiah,  Chapter  42,  verse  24. 

In  my  never  changing  course  for  relief  and  compensation  for  the  Veterans  of  our  wars,  livable  wages  for  public 
employees,  a recognition  of  all  hirelings  to  unite  and  bargain  for  the  sinews  they  have  to  offer, — all  to  be  supported  from 
top  heavy  accumulations, — I have  merely  carried  through  a philosophy  to  insure  diffusing  our  wealth  into  the  hands  of  all 
who  must  consume  our  products. 

But  I saw  to  it  that  my  views  were  known  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New  York  and  now  President  of 
the  United  States.  Early  in  his  candidacy  in  a speech  delivered  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

The  millions  who  are  in  want  will  not  stand  by  silently  forever  while  the  things  to  satisfy  their  needs  are  within  easy 
reach. 

Many  of  those  whose  primary  solicitude  is  confined  to  the  welfare  of  what  they  call  capital  have  failed  to  read  the 
lessons  of  the  last  few  years  and  have  been  moved  less  by  calm  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  as  a whole  than 
by  a blind  determination  to  preserve  their  own  special  stakes  in  the  economic  disorder. 

We  may  build  more  factories,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  enough  now  to  supply  all  our  domestic  needs  and 
more,  if  they  are  used.  No;  our  basic  trouble  was  not  an  insufficiency  of  capital;  it  was  an  insufficient  distribution  of 
buying  power  coupled  with  an  oversufficient  speculation  in  production. 

Soon  thereafter  on  the  basis  of  such  declarations,  I became  convinced  that  the  best  chance  for  a solution  of 
America’s  difficulties  was  through  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President. 


1.  What  was  Long's  rationale  for  the  Share  the  Wealth  program? 

2.  Why  does  Long  invoke  the  names  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Webster,  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt? 

3.  Was  Long  a socialist? 
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24-5  The  Victims  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  (1935) 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  experienced  substantial  growth  in  the  1920s  but  quickly  declined.  But  the  Klan  sur- 
vived and  committed  brutal  violence  against  African  Americans. 


Pierce  Harper 

After  de  colored  people  was  considered  free  an’  turned  loose  de  Klu  Klux  broke  out.  Some  of  de  colored  people  com- 
menced to  farming  like  I tol’  you  an’  all  de  oF  stock  dey  could  pick  up  after  de  Yankees  left  dey  took  an’  took  care  of.  If 
you  got  so  you  made  good  money  an’  had  a good  farm  de  Klu  Klux’d  come  an’  murder  you.  De  gov’ment  built  de  colored 
people  school  houses  an’  de  Klu  Klux  went  to  work  an’  burn  ‘em  down.  Dey'd  go  to  de  jails  an’  take  de  colored  men  out 
an’  knock  der  brains  out  an’  break  der  necks  an’  throw  ‘em  in  de  river. 

Der  was  a man  dat  dey  taken,  his  name  was  Jim  Freeman.  Dey  taken  him  an’  destroyed  his  stuff  an’  him  ‘cause 
he  was  making  some  money.  Hung  him  on  a tree  in  his  front  yard,  right  in  front  of  his  cabin.  Der  was  some  young  men 
who  went  to  de  schools  de  gov’ment  opened  for  de  colored  folks.  Some  white  widder  woman  said  someone  had  stole  some- 
thing she  own’,  so  dey  put  these  young  fellers  in  jail  ‘cause  dey  suspicioned  ‘em.  De  Klu  Kluxes  went  to  de  jail  an’  took 
‘em  out  an’  kill  ‘em.  Dat  happened  de  second  year  after  de  War. 

After  de  Klu  Kluxes  got  so  strong  de  colored  men  got  together  an’  made  a complaint  before  de  law.  De  Gov’ nor 
told  de  law  to  give  ‘em  de  ol’  guns  in  de  commissary  what  de  Southern  soldiers  had  use,  so  dey  issued  de  col’red  men  old 
muskets  an’  told  ‘em  to  protect  theirselves. 

De  colored  men  got  together  an’  organized  the  ‘Malicy  [Militia].  Dey  had  leaders  like  regular  soldiers,  men  dat 
led  ‘em  right  on.  Dey  didn't  meet  ‘cept  when  dey  heard  de  Klu  Kluxes  was  coming  to  get  some  of  de  colored  folks.  Den 
de  one  who  knowed  dat  tol’  de  leader  an’  he  went  ‘round  an’  told  de  others  when  an’  where  dey’s  meet.  Den  dey  was  ready 
for  ‘em.  Dey’s  hide  in  de  cabins  an’  when  de  Klu  Kluxes  come  dere  dey  was.  Den’s  when  dey  found  out  who  a lot  of  de 
Klu  Kluxes  was,  ‘cause  a lot  of  ‘em  was  killed.  Dey  wore  dem  long  sheets  an’  you  couldn't  tell  who  dey  was.  Dey  even 
covered  der  horses  up  so  you  couldn’t  tell  who  dey  belong  to.  Men  you  thought  was  your  friend  was  Klu  Kluxes.  You  deal 
wit’  em  in  de  stores  in  de  day  time  an’  at  night  dey  come  out  to  your  house  an’  kill  you. 

Sue  Craft 

My  teacher’s  name  Dunlap-a  white  teacher  teachin’  de  cullud.  De  Ku  Klux  whupped  him  fo’  teachin’  us.  I saw  de  Ku  Klux 
tidin’  a heap  dem  days.  Dey  had  hoods  pulled  ovah  der  faces.  One  time  dey  come  to  our  house  twict.  Fus’  time  dey  come 
quiet.  It  was  right  ‘fore  de  ‘lection  o’  Grant  jus’  after  slavery.  It  was  fus’  time  cullud  people  ‘lowed  t’  vote.  Dey  ast  my 
father  was  he  goint  to  vote  for  Grant.  He  tell  ‘em  he  don'  know  he  goin’  vote.  After  ‘lection  day  come  back,  whoopin’  an’ 
hollerin.  Dey  shoot  out  de  winder  lights.  It  was  ‘cause  my  father  voted  for  Grant.  Dey  broke  de  do’  open.  My  father  was 
a settin’  on  de  bed.  I ‘member  he  had  a shot  gun  in  his  han’.  Well,  de  broke  de  do’  down,  an’  then  father  he  shoot,  an’  dey 
scattered  all  ovah  de  fence. 

Morgan  Ray 

...  I heard  a lot  about  the  Klu  Klux,  but  it  warn’t  till  long  afterwards  dat  I evah  see  ‘em.  It  was  one  night  after  de  work 
of  de  day  was  done  and  I was  takin’  a walk  near  where  I worked.  Suddenly  I heard  the  hoof  beats  of  horses  and  I natcherly 
wuz  curious  and  waited  beside  the  road  to  see  what  was  coming’.  I saw  a company  of  men  hooded  and  wearin’  what 
looked  like  sheets.  Dey  had  a young  cullud  man  as  der  prisoner.  I wuz  too  skairt  to  say  anything  or  ask  any  questions.  I 
just  went  on  my  sweet  way.  Later  I found  out  dey  acclaimed  de  prisoner  had  assulted  a white  woman.  Dey  strung  him  up 
when  he  wouldn’t  confess,  and  shot  him  full  of  holes  and  threw  his  body  in  de  pond. 


1.  According  to  Pierce  Harper's  account,  in  what  ways  was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  responsible  for 
prohibiting  the  success  of  African  American's  after  the  war? 

2.  What  examples  are  provided  of  the  Klan's  ability  to  terrorize  black  families  and  influence  their 
behavior  without  fear  of  punishment  or  retribution? 

3.  In  what  ways  does  the  Klan  seem  to  be  attempting  to  restore  a pre-civil  war  society  in  regard  to 
African  Americans? 
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24-6  Father  Charles  E.  Coughlin,  "A  Third  Party"  (1936) 

The  New  Deal  drew  much  criticism  from  various  people  calling  for  a variety  of  new  ideas  and  programs. 
Using  radio  to  good  effect.  Father  Charles  E.  Coughlin,  an  early  New  Deal  supporter  turned  critic,  sug- 
gested a solution  to  the  depression  was  the  printing  of  more  money. 

By  1932  a new  era  of  production  had  come  into  full  bloom.  It  was  represented  by  the  motor  car,  the  tractor  and  power  lathe, 
which  enables  the  laborer  to  produce  wealth  ten  times  more  rapidly  than  was  possible  for  his  ancestors.  Within  the  short 
expanse  of  150  years  the  problem  of  production  had  been  solved,  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  men  like  Arkwright  and  his 
loom,  Fulton  and  his  steam  engine,  and  Edison  and  his  dynamo.  These  and  a thousand  other  benefactors  of  mankind  made 
it  possible  for  the  teeming  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  to  transfer  speedily  the  raw  materials  into  the  thousand 
necessities  and  conveniences  which  fall  under  the  common  name  of  wealth. 

Thus,  with  the  advent  of  our  scientific  era,  with  its  far-flung  fields,  its  spacious  factories,  its  humming  motors,  its 
thundering  locomotives,  its  highly  trained  mechanics,  it  is  inconceivable  how  such  a thing  as  a so-called  depression  should 
blight  the  lives  of  an  entire  nation  when  there  was  a plenitude  of  everything  surrounding  us,  only  to  be  withheld  from  us 
because  the  so-called  leaders  of  high  finance  persisted  in  clinging  to  an  outworn  theory  of  privately  issued  money,  the 
medium  through  which  wealth  is  distributed. 

I challenged  this  private  control  and  creation  of  money  because  it  was  alien  to  our  Constitution,  which  says  “Con- 
gress shall  have  the  right  to  coin  and  regulate  the  value  of  money.”  I challenged  this  system  of  permitting  a small  group 
of  private  citizens  to  create  money  and  credit  out  of  nothing,  to  issue  it  into  circulation  through  loans  and  to  demand  that 
borrowers  repay  them  with  money  which  represented  real  goods,  real  labor  and  real  service.  I advocated  that  it  be  replaced 
by  the  American  system-namely,  that  the  creation  and  control  of  money  and  credit  are  the  rights  of  the  people  through  their 
democratic  government.  . . . 

No  man  in  modern  times  received  such  plaudits  from  the  poor  as  did  Franklin  Roosevelt  when  he  promised  to 
drive  the  money  changers  from  the  temple-the  money  changers  who  had  clipped  the  coins  of  wages,  who  had  manufactured 
spurious  money  and  who  had  brought  proud  America  to  her  knees. 

March  4,  1933!  I shall  never  forget  the  inaugural  address,  which  seemed  to  re-echo  the  very  words  of  Christ 
Himself  as  He  actually  drove  the  money  changers  from  the  temple. 

The  thrill  that  was  mine  was  yours.  Through  dim  clouds  of  the  depression  this  man  Roosevelt  was,  as  it  were,  a 
new  savior  of  his  people!  . . . 

Such  were  our  hopes  in  the  springtime  of  1933. 

My  friends,  what  have  we  witnessed  as  the  finger  of  time  turned  the  pages  of  the  calendar?  Nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  the  National  Recovery  Act  which  multiplied  profits  for  the  monopolists;  1934  and  the  AAA  which  raised 
the  price  of  foodstuffs  by  throwing  back  God’s  best  gifts  into  His  face;  1935  and  the  Banking  Act  which  rewarded  the 
exploiters  of  the  poor,  the  Federal  Reserve  bankers  and  their  associates,  by  handing  over  to  them  the  temple  from  which 
they  were  to  have  been  cast!  . . . 

Alas!  The  temple  still  remains  the  private  property  of  the  money  changers.  The  golden  key  has  been  handed  over 
to  them  for  safekeeping-the  key  which  now  is  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a double  cross. 


1.  What  factors,  according  to  Coughlin,  are  responsible  for  the  depression  of  the  U.S.  economy?  What 
solutions  does  he  offer? 

2.  How  does  Coughlin  use  the  biblical  image  of  Jesus  driving  moneychangers  from  the  temple  to 
characterize  Roosevelt's  promises  and  subsequent  failure  to  deliver  on  that  promise? 
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24-7  Mrs.  Henry  Weddington,  Letter  to  President  Roosevelt  (1938) 

Through  his  folksy  manner  and  Fireside  Chats  on  the  radio.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  connected 
with  the  American  people.  Fie  received  many  letters  from  Americans,  such  as  the  one  from  Mrs.  Flenry 
Weddington,  on  various  subjects.  Many  told  of  their  situation  and  asked  for  help. 


Dear  President  Roosevelt: 

I really  don’t  know  exactly  how  to  begin  this  letter  to  you.  Perhaps  I should  first  tell  you  who  I am.  I am  a young  married 
woman.  I am  a Negro.  ...  I believe  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  labor  situation  among  the  Negroes,  but  I want  you  to 
know  how  I and  many  of  us  feel  about  it  and  what  we  expect  of  you. 

My  husband  is  working  for  the  W.P.A.  doing  skilled  labor.  Before  he  started  on  this  we  were  on  relief  for  three 
months.  We  were  three  months  trying  to  get  relief.  While  trying  to  obtain  relief  I lost  my  unborn  child.  I believe  if  I had 
sufficient  food  this  would  not  have  happened.  My  husband  was  perfectly  willing  to  work  but  could  not  find  it.  Now  I am 
pregnant  again.  He  is  working  at  Tilden  Tech.  School  where  there  are  more  white  than  colored.  Every  month  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  are  given  private  employment  and  not  one  of  them  are  colored.  It  isn’t  that  the  colored  men  are  not  as 
skilled  as  the  white,  it  is  the  fact  that  they  are  black  and  therefore  must  not  get  ahead. 

We  are  citizens  just  as  much  or  more  than  the  majority  of  this  country.  . . . We  are  just  as  intelligent  as  they.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  a free  country  regardless  of  color,  creed  or  race  but  still  we  are  slaves.  . . . Won't  you  help  us?  I’m  sure 
you  can.  I admire  you  and  have  very  much  confidence  in  you.  I believe  you  are  a real  Christian  and  non-prejudiced.  I have 
never  doubted  that  you  would  be  elected  again.  I believe  you  can  and  must  do  something  about  the  labor  conditions  of  the 
Negro. 

Why  must  our  men  fight  and  die  for  their  country  when  it  won’t  even  given  them  a job  that  they  are  fitted  for? 
They  would  much  rather  fight  and  die  for  their  families  or  race.  Before  it  is  over  many  of  them  might.  We  did  not  ask  to 
be  brought  here  as  slaves,  nor  did  we  ask  to  be  born  black.  We  are  real  citizens  of  this  land  and  must  and  will  be  recog- 
nized as  such!  ...  If  you  are  a real  Christian  you  can  not  stand  by  and  let  these  conditions  exist. 

My  husband  is  young,  intelligent  and  very  depressed  over  this  situation.  We  want  to  live,  not  merely  exist  from 
day  to  day,  but  to  live  as  you  or  any  human  being  desires  to  do.  We  want  our  unborn  children  to  have  an  equal  chance  as 
the  white.  We  don’t  want  them  to  suffer  as  we  are  doing  now  because  of  race  prejudice.  My  husband  is  22  and  I am  18 
years  of  age.  We  want  to  own  just  a comfortable  home  by  the  time  he  reaches  his  early  thirties.  Is  that  asking  too  much? 
But  how  can  we  do  that  when  the  $26  he  makes  every  two  weeks  don’t  hardly  last  the  two  weeks  it  should.  I can  manage 
money  rather  well  but  still  we  don’t  have  the  sufficient  amount  of  food  or  clothes  to  keep  us  warm.  ...  I would  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  you  would  give  this  letter  some  consideration  and  give  me  an  answer.  I realize  that  you  are  a very  busy 
person  and  have  many  problems  but  please  give  this  problem  a little  thought  also. 

I will  close  thanking  you  in  advance. 

Sincerely  and  hopefully  yours 
Mrs.  Henry  Weddington 


1.  Describe  the  conditions  under  which  Mrs.  Flenry  Weddington  and  her  husband  live  and  work.  What 
disadvantages  or  prejudices  are  experienced  by  the  Weddington's  as  a result  of  their  race? 

2.  Summarize  the  method  and  attitude  of  this  appeal?  In  what  way  is  this  appeal,  perhaps, 
representative  of  the  complaints  of  countless  Americans  during  this  time  period? 
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25-1  Albert  Einstein,  Letter  to  President  Roosevelt  (1939) 

This  letter  from  Albert  Einstein  warned  Franklin  Roosevelt  that  German  researchers  were  close  to  making 
an  atomic  bomb.  Inspired  by  Einstein  (and  his  fellow  scientists),  Roosevelt  organized  a secret  project 
(known  later  as  the  Manhattan  project),  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  had  a bomb  before  Germany. 
In  later  life,  Albert  Einstein,  committed  to  peace,  regretted  sending  this  letter. 

Albert  Einstein 
Old  Grove  Rd. 

Nassau  Point 
Peconic,  Long  Island 
August  2nd,  1939 
F.  D.  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir: 

Some  recent  work  by  E.  Fermi  and  L.  Szilard,  which  has  been  communicated  to  me  in  manuscript,  leads  me  to  expect  that 
the  element  uranium  may  be  turned  into  a new  and  important  source  of  energy  in  the  immediate  future.  Certain  aspects  of 
the  situation  which  has  arisen  seem  to  call  for  watchfulness  and,  if  necessary,  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion. I believe  therefore  that  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following  facts  and  recommendations: 

In  the  course  of  the  last  four  months  it  has  been  made  probable-through  the  work  of  Joliot  in  France  as  well  as 
Fermi  and  Szilard  in  America-that  it  may  become  possible  to  set  up  a nuclear  chain  reaction  in  a large  mass  of  uranium, 
by  which  vast  amount  of  power  and  large  quantities  of  new  radium-like  elements  would  be  generated.  Now  it  appears 
almost  certain  that  this  could  be  achieved  in  the  immediate  future. 

This  new  phenomenon  would  also  lead  to  the  construction  of  bombs,  and  it  is  conceivable-though  much  less  cer- 
tain-that  extremely  powerful  bombs  of  a new  type  may  thus  be  constructed.  A single  bomb  of  this  type,  carried  by  boat  and 
exploded  in  a port,  might  very  well  destroy  the  whole  port  together  with  some  of  the  surrounding  territory.  However,  such 
bombs  might  very  well  prove  to  be  too  heavy  for  transportation  by  air. 

The  United  States  has  only  very  poor  ores  of  uranium  in  moderate  quantities.  There  is  some  good  ore  in  Canada 
and  the  former  Czechoslovakia,  while  the  most  important  source  of  uranium  is  the  Belgian  Congo. 

In  view  of  this  situation  you  may  think  it  desirable  to  have  some  permanent  contact  maintained  between  the 
Administration  and  the  group  of  physicists  working  on  chain  reactions  in  America.  One  possible  way  of  achieving  this 
might  be  for  you  to  entrust  with  this  task  a person  who  has  your  confidence  and  who  could  perhaps  serve  in  an  inofficial 
capacity.  His  task  might  comprise  the  following: 

a)  to  approach  Government  Departments,  keep  them  informed  of  the  further  development,  and  put  forward  rec- 
ommendations for  Government  action,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  problem  of  securing  a supply  of  uranium  ore 
for  the  United  States: 

b)  to  speed  up  the  experimental  work,  which  is  at  present  being  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  budgets  of  Uni- 
versity laboratories,  by  providing  funds,  if  such  funds  be  required,  through  his  contacts  with  private  persons  who  are 
willing  to  make  contributions  for  this  cause,  and  perhaps  also  by  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  industrial  laboratories 
which  have  the  necessary  equipment. 
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I understand  that  Germany  has  actually  stopped  the  sale  of  uranium  from  the  Czechoslovakian  mines  which  she 
has  taken  over.  That  she  should  have  taken  such  early  action  might  perhaps  be  understood  on  the  ground  that  the  son  of 
the  German  Under-Secretary  of  State,  von  Weizsacker,  is  attached  to  the  Kaiser- Wilhelm-Institut  in  Berlin  where  some  of 
the  American  work  on  uranium  is  now  being  repeated. 

Yours  very  truly, 
[signed]  Albert  Einstein 


1.  Identify  Einstein's  description  of  the  potential  energy  and  destructive  power  of  the  new  bomb. 
Based  on  what  we  know  of  the  atomic  bomb  today,  discuss  the  accuracy  of  Einstein's  predictions. 

2.  Summarize  Einstein's  recommendations  to  the  president  regarding  further  research  and 
development  of  the  bomb. 
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25-2  Charles  Lindbergh,  Radio  Address  (1941) 

The  American  First  Committee  was  formed  by  famed  aviator  Charles  Lindbergh  and  others  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  World  War  Two.  After  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  the  Committee  waged  a campaign 
against  American  entry. 

There  are  many  viewpoints  from  which  the  issues  of  this  war  can  be  argued.  Some  are  primarily  idealistic.  Some  are  pri- 
marily practical.  One  should,  I believe,  strive  for  a balance  of  both.  But,  since  the  subjects  that  can  be  covered  in  a single 
address  are  limited,  tonight  I shall  discuss  the  war  from  a viewpoint  which  is  primarily  practical.  It  is  not  that  I believe 
ideals  are  unimportant,  even  among  the  realities  of  war;  but  if  a nation  is  to  survive  in  a hostile  world,  its  ideals  must  be 
backed  by  the  hard  logic  of  military  practicability.  If  the  outcome  of  war  depended  upon  ideals  alone,  this  would  be  a dif- 
ferent world  than  it  is  today. 

I know  I will  be  severely  criticized  by  the  interventionists  in  America  when  I say  we  should  not  enter  a war 
unless  we  have  a reasonable  chance  of  winning.  That,  they  will  claim,  is  far  too  materialistic  a viewpoint.  They  will 
advance  again  the  same  arguments  that  were  used  to  persuade  France  to  declare  war  against  Germany  in  1939.  But  I do 
not  believe  that  our  American  ideals,  and  our  way  of  life,  will  gain  through  an  unsuccessful  war.  And  I know  that  the  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  wage  war  in  Europe  successfully  at  this  time.  We  are  no  better  prepared  today  than  France  was 
when  the  interventionists  in  Europe  persuaded  her  to  attack  the  Siegfried  line. 

I have  said  before,  and  I will  say  again,  that  I believe  it  will  be  a tragedy  to  the  entire  world  if  the  British  Empire 
collapses.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  I opposed  this  war  before  it  was  declared  and  why  I have  constantly  advo- 
cated a negotiated  peace.  I did  not  feel  that  England  and  France  had  a reasonable  chance  of  winning.  France  has  now  been 
defeated;  and,  despite  the  propaganda  and  confusion  of  recent  months,  it  is  now  obvious  that  England  is  losing  the  war.  I 
believe  this  is  realized  even  by  the  British  Government.  But  they  have  one  last  desperate  plan  remaining.  They  hope  that 
they  may  be  able  to  persuade  us  to  send  another  American  Expeditionary  Force  to  Europe,  and  to  share  with  England 
militarily,  as  well  as  financially,  the  fiasco  of  this  war. 

I do  not  blame  England  for  this  hope,  or  for  asking  for  our  assistance.  But  we  now  know  that  she  declared  a war 
under  circumstances  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  every  nation  that  sided  with  her  from  Poland  to  Greece.  We  know  that  in 
the  desperation  of  war  England  promised  to  all  those  nations  armed  assistance  that  she  could  not  send.  We  know  that  she 
misinformed  them,  as  she  has  misinformed  us,  concerning  her  state  of  preparation,  her  military  strength,  and  the  progress 
of  the  war. 

In  time  of  war,  truth  is  always  replaced  by  propaganda.  I do  not  believe  we  should  be  too  quick  to  criticize  the 
actions  of  a belligerent  nation.  There  is  always  the  question  whether  we,  ourselves,  would  do  better  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  we  in  this  country  have  a right  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  America  first,  just  as  the  people  in  England  thought 
first  of  their  own  country  when  they  encouraged  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  to  fight  against  hopeless  odds.  When  Eng- 
land asks  us  to  enter  this  war,  she  is  considering  her  own  future  and  that  of  her  Empire.  In  making  our  reply,  I believe  we 
should  consider  the  future  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  not  only  our  right,  but  it  is  our  obligation  as  American  citizens,  to  look  at  this  war  objectively  and  to  weigh 
our  chances  for  success  if  we  should  enter  it.  I have  attempted  to  do  this,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  aviation;  and 
I have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  win  this  war  for  England,  regardless  of  how  much  assistance  we 
extend. 

I ask  you  to  look  at  the  map  of  Europe  today  and  see  if  you  can  suggest  any  way  in  which  we  could  win  this  war 
if  we  entered  it.  Suppose  we  had  a large  army  in  America,  trained  and  equipped.  Where  would  we  send  it  to  fight?  The 
campaigns  of  the  war  show  only  too  clearly  how  difficult  it  is  to  force  a landing,  or  to  maintain  an  army,  on  a hostile  coast. 

Suppose  we  took  our  Navy  from  the  Pacific  and  used  it  to  convoy  British  shipping.  That  would  not  win  the  war 
for  England.  It  would,  at  best,  permit  her  to  exist  under  the  constant  bombing  of  the  German  air  fleet.  Suppose  we  had  an 
air  force  that  we  could  send  to  Europe.  Where  could  it  operate?  Some  of  our  squadrons  might  be  based  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  it  is  physically  impossible  to  base  enough  aircraft  in  the  British  Isles  alone  to  equal  in  strength  the  aircraft  that  can  be 
based  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

I have  asked  these  questions  on  the  supposition  that  we  had  in  existence  an  Army  and  an  air  force  large  enough 
and  well  enough  equipped  to  send  to  Europe;  and  that  we  would  dare  to  remove  our  Navy  from  the  Pacific.  Even  on  this 
basis,  I do  not  see  how  we  could  invade  the  continent  of  Europe  successfully  as  long  as  all  of  that  continent  and  most  of 
Asia  is  under  Axis  domination.  But  the  fact  is  that  none  of  these  suppositions  are  correct.  We  have  only  a one-ocean  Navy. 
Our  Army  is  still  untrained  and  inadequately  equipped  for  foreign  war.  Our  air  force  is  deplorably  lacking  in  modern 
fighting  planes. 

When  these  facts  are  cited,  the  interventionists  shout  that  we  are  defeatists,  that  we  are  undermining  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  and  that  we  are  giving  comfort  to  Germany  by  talking  about  our  military  weakness.  But  everything  I 
mention  here  has  been  published  in  our  newspapers  and  in  the  reports  of  congressional  hearings  in  Washington.  Our  mil- 
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itary  position  is  well  known  to  the  governments  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  own  people? 

I say  it  is  the  interventionists  in  America  as  it  was  in  England  and  in  France,  who  give  comfort  to  the  enemy.  I 
say  it  is  they  who  are  undermining  the  principles  of  democracy  when  they  demand  that  we  take  a course  to  which  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  citizens  are  opposed.  I charge  them  with  being  the  real  defeatists,  for  their  policy  has  led  to  the  defeat 
of  every  country  that  followed  their  advice  since  this  war  began.  There  is  no  better  way  to  give  comfort  to  an  enemy  than 
to  divide  the  people  of  a nation  over  the  issue  of  foreign  war.  There  is  no  shorter  road  to  defeat  than  by  entering  a war  with 
inadequate  preparation.  Every  nation  that  has  adopted  the  interventionist  policy  of  depending  on  someone  else  for  its  own 
defense  has  met  with  nothing  but  defeat  and  failure.  . . . 

There  is  a policy  open  to  this  Nation  that  will  lead  to  success-a  policy  that  leaves  us  free  to  follow  our  own  way 
of  life  and  to  develop  our  own  civilization.  It  is  not  a new  and  untried  idea.  It  was  advocated  by  Washington.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Under  its  guidance  the  United  States  became  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 

It  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  security  of  a nation  lies  in  the  strength  and  character  of  its  own  people.  It  rec- 
ommends the  maintenance  of  armed  forces  sufficient  to  defend  this  hemisphere  from  attack  by  any  combination  of  foreign 
powers.  It  demands  faith  in  an  independent  American  destiny.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  America  First  Committee  today.  It 
is  a policy  not  of  isolation,  but  of  independence;  not  of  defeat,  but  of  courage.  It  is  a policy  that  led  this  Nation  to  success 
during  the  most  trying  years  of  our  history,  and  it  is  a policy  that  will  lead  us  to  success  again.  . . . 

The  United  States  is  better  situated  from  a military  standpoint  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Even  in  our  pre- 
sent condition  of  unpreparedness  no  foreign  power  is  in  a position  to  invade  us  today.  If  we  concentrate  on  our  own 
defenses  and  build  the  strength  that  this  Nation  should  maintain,  no  foreign  army  will  ever  attempt  to  land  on  American 
shores. 

War  is  not  inevitable  for  this  country.  Such  a claim  is  defeatism  in  the  true  sense.  No  one  can  make  us  fight 
abroad  unless  we  ourselves  are  willing  to  do  so.  No  one  will  attempt  to  fight  us  here  if  we  arm  ourselves  as  a great  nation 
should  be  armed.  Over  a hundred  million  people  in  this  Nation  are  opposed  to  entering  the  war.  If  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy mean  anything  at  all,  that  is  reason  enough  for  us  to  stay  out.  If  we  are  forced  into  a war  against  the  wishes  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people,  we  will  have  proved  democracy  such  a failure  at  home  that  there  will  be  little  use 
fighting  for  it  abroad. 

The  time  has  come  when  those  of  us  who  believe  in  an  independent  American  destiny  must  band  together  and 
organize  for  strength.  We  have  been  led  toward  war  by  a minority  of  our  people.  This  minority  has  power.  It  has  influence. 
It  has  a loud  voice.  But  it  does  not  represent  the  American  people.  During  the  last  several  years  I have  traveled  over  this 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I have  talked  to  many  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  and  I have  letters  from  tens  of  thou- 
sands more,  who  feel  the  same  way  as  you  and  I. 

Most  of  these  people  have  no  influence  or  power.  Most  of  them  have  no  means  of  expressing  their  convictions, 
except  by  their  vote  which  has  always  been  against  this  war.  They  are  the  citizens  who  have  had  to  work  too  hard  at  their 
daily  jobs  to  organize  political  meetings.  Hitherto,  they  have  relied  upon  their  vote  to  express  their  feelings;  but  now  they 
find  that  it  is  hardly  remembered  except  in  the  oratory  of  a political  campaign.  These  people,  the  majority  of  hard-working 
American  citizens,  are  with  us.  They  are  the  true  strength  of  our  country.  And  they  are  beginning  to  realize,  as  you  and  I, 
that  there  are  times  when  we  must  sacrifice  our  normal  interests  in  life  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

Such  a time  has  come.  Such  a crisis  is  here.  That  is  why  the  America  First  Committee  has  been  formed-to  give 
voice  to  the  people  who  have  no  newspaper,  or  newsreel,  or  radio  station  at  their  command;  to  the  people  who  must  do  the 
paying,  and  the  fighting,  and  the  dying  if  this  country  enters  the  war. 


1.  Summarize  Lindbergh's  opinion  of  the  war  in  general,  and  specifically  of  America's  role  in  it.  What 
is  Lindbergh's  justification  for  this  opinion? 

2.  Analyze  and  describe  Lindbergh's  articulation  of  the  policy  of  the  "America  First  Comittee."  In  what 
way  does  this  committee  exist  to  assist  the  majority  of  Americans? 
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25-3  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  The  Four  Freedoms  (1941) 

This  selection  from  Roosevelts  annual  address  to  Congress  is  his  argument  for  American  involvement 
in  the  war,  tied  to  his  Lend-Lease  act  which  provided  military  supplies  for  England.  Many  Americans, 
including  the  famous  aviator  Charles  Lindbergh,  were  isolationist  and  pacifist  and  believed  intervention 
would  be  futile  and  that  the  United  States  should  remain  uninvolved  in  European  wars. 

Armed  defense  of  democratic  existence  is  now  being  gallantly  waged  in  four  continents.  If  that  defense  fails,  all  the  pop- 
ulation and  all  the  resources  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australasia  will  be  dominated  by  the  conquerors.  The  total  of  those 
populations  and  their  resources  . . . greatly  exceeds  the  sum  total  of  the  population  and  the  resources  of  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere-many  times  over. 

In  times  like  these  it  is  immature-and  incidentally  untrue -for  anybody  to  brag  that  an  unprepared  America,  single- 
handed,  and  with  one  hand  tied  behind  its  back,  can  hold  off  the  whole  world. 

No  realistic  American  can  expect  from  a dictator’s  peace  international  generosity,  or  return  of  true  independence, 
or  world  disarmament,  or  freedom  of  expression,  or  freedom  of  religion-or  even  good  business.  . . . 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  that  our  actions  and  our  policy  should  be  devoted  primarily-almost  exclusively-to 
meeting  this  foreign  peril.  For  all  our  domestic  problems  are  now  a part  of  the  great  emergency. 

Just  as  our  national  policy  in  internal  affairs  has  been  based  upon  a decent  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  dignity 
of  all  our  fellow  men  within  our  gates,  so  our  national  policy  in  foreign  affairs  has  been  based  on  a decent  respect  for  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  all  nations,  large  and  small.  And  the  justice  of  morality  must  and  will  win  in  the  end. 

Our  national  policy  is  this: 

First,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  all- 
inclusive  national  defense. 

Second,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to 
full  support  of  all  those  resolute  peoples,  everywhere,  who  are  resisting  aggression  and  are  thereby  keeping  war  away 
from  our  hemisphere.  By  this  support,  we  express  our  determination  that  the  democratic  cause  shall  prevail,  and  we 
strengthen  the  defense  and  security  of  our  own  nation. 

Third,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  principles  of  morality  and  considerations  for  our  own  security  will  never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  a peace 
dictated  by  aggressors  and  sponsored  by  appeasers.  We  know  that  enduring  peace  cannot  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  other 
people’s  freedom.  . . . 

I also  ask  this  Congress  for  authority  and  for  funds  sufficient  to  manufacture  additional  munitions  and  war  sup- 
plies of  many  kinds,  to  be  turned  over  to  those  nations  which  are  now  in  actual  war  with  aggressor  nations. 

Our  most  useful  and  immediate  role  is  to  act  as  an  arsenal  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  They  do  not  need  man 
power.  They  do  need  billions  of  dollars’  worth  of  the  weapons  of  defense.  . . . 

Fet  us  say  to  the  democracies,  “We  Americans  are  vitally  concerned  in  your  defense  of  freedom.  We  are  putting 
forth  our  energies,  our  resources,  and  our  organizing  powers  to  give  you  the  strength  to  regain  and  maintain  a free  world. 
We  shall  send  you,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  ships,  planes,  tanks,  guns.  This  is  our  purpose  and  our  pledge.”  . . . 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  foundations  of  a healthy  and  strong  democracy.  The  basic  things  expected 
by  our  people  of  their  political  and  economic  systems  are  simple. 

They  are: 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and  for  others. 

Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 

Security  for  those  who  need  it. 

The  ending  of  special  privilege  for  the  few. 

The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  for  all. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  progress  in  a wider  and  constantly  rising  standard  of  living. 

These  are  the  simple  and  basic  things  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  turmoil  and  unbelievable  complexity 
of  our  modern  world.  The  inner  and  abiding  strength  of  our  economic  and  political  systems  is  dependent  upon  the  degree 
to  which  they  fulfill  these  expectations.  . . . 

In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make  secure,  we  look  forward  to  a world  founded  upon  four  essential  human 
freedoms. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expression  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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The  third  is  freedom  from  want,  which,  translated  into  world  terms,  means  economic  understandings  which  will 
secure  to  every  nation  a healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  inhabitants  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear-which,  translated  into  world  terms,  means  a world-wide  reduction  of  armaments 
to  such  a point  and  in  such  a thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a position  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression 
against  any  neighbor-anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  no  vision  of  a distant  millennium.  It  is  a definite  basis  for  a kind  of  world  attainable  in  our  own  time  and 
generation.  That  kind  of  world  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  so-called  new  order  of  tyranny  which  the  dictators  seek  to 
create  with  the  crash  of  a bomb. 

To  that  new  order  we  oppose  the  greater  conception-the  moral  order.  A good  society  is  able  to  face  schemes  of 
world  domination  and  foreign  revolutions  alike  without  fear. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  American  history  we  have  been  engaged  in  change-in  a perpetual  peaceful  revolution- 
a revolution  which  goes  on  steadily,  quietly  adjusting  itself  to  changing  conditions-without  the  concentration  camp  or  the 
quicklime  in  the  ditch.  The  world  order  which  we  seek  is  the  cooperation  of  free  countries,  working  together  in  a friendly, 
civilized  society. 


1.  Summarize  Roosevelt's  description  of  America's  national  policy  as  it  is  identified  in  this  document. 

2.  Identify  the  "four  freedoms"  outlined  in  this  speech,  and  explain  what  bearing  these  freedoms  have 
upon  American  policy  entering  WWII. 
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25-4  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Annual  Message  to  Congress  (1941) 

Recognizing  the  need  to  gain  public  support  for  American  involvement  in  World  War  Two,  President 
Roosevelt  outlined  the  danger  that  existed  and  the  promise  of  the  future  that  he  felt  was  based  on  four 
freedoms. 

I address  you,  the  Members  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  at  a moment  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  I use 
the  word  “unprecedented,”  because  at  no  previous  time  has  American  security  been  as  seriously  threatened  from  without 
as  it  is  today.  . . . 

Every  realist  knows  that  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  at  this  moment  being  directly  assailed  in  every  part  of  the 
world-assailed  either  by  arms  or  by  secret  spreading  of  poisonous  propaganda  by  those  who  seek  to  destroy  unity  and  pro- 
mote discord  in  nations  still  at  peace. 

During  16  months  this  assault  has  blotted  out  the  whole  pattern  of  democratic  life  in  an  appalling  number  of 
independent  nations,  great  and  small.  The  assailants  are  still  on  the  march,  threatening  other  nations,  great  and  small. 

Therefore,  as  your  President,  performing  my  constitutional  duty  to  “give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state 
of  the  Union,”  I find  it  necessary  to  report  that  the  future  and  the  safety  of  our  country  and  of  our  democracy  are  over- 
whelmingly involved  in  events  far  beyond  our  borders. 

Armed  defense  of  democratic  existence  is  now  being  gallantly  waged  in  four  continents.  If  that  defense  fails,  all 
the  population  and  all  the  resources  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia  will  be  dominated  by  the  conquerors.  The  total 
of  those  populations  and  their  resources  greatly  exceeds  the  sum  total  of  the  population  and  resources  of  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere-many  times  over. 

In  times  like  these  it  is  immature-and  incidentally  untrue -for  anybody  to  brag  that  an  unprepared  America,  single- 
handed,  and  with  one  hand  tied  behind  its  back,  can  hold  off  the  whole  world. 

No  realistic  American  can  expect  from  a dictator’s  peace  international  generosity,  or  return  of  true  independence, 
or  world  disarmament,  or  freedom  of  expression,  or  freedom  of  religion-or  even  good  business. 

Such  a peace  would  bring  no  security  for  us  or  for  our  neighbors.  “Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty  to 
purchase  a little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety.”  . . . 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  that  our  actions  and  our  policy  should  be  devoted  primarily-almost  exclusively-to 
meeting  this  foreign  peril.  For  all  our  domestic  problems  are  now  a part  of  the  great  emergency.  . . . 

Our  national  policy  is  this: 

First,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  all- 
inclusive  national  defense. 

Second,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to 
full  support  of  all  those  resolute  peoples,  everywhere,  who  are  resisting  aggression  and  are  thereby  keeping  war  away 
from  our  hemisphere.  By  this  support,  we  express  our  determination  that  the  democratic  cause  shall  prevail,  and  we 
strengthen  the  defense  and  security  of  our  own  Nation. 

Third,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  principles  of  morality  and  considerations  for  our  own  security  will  never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  a peace 
dictated  by  aggressors  and  sponsored  by  appeasers.  We  know  that  enduring  peace  cannot  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  other 
people’s  freedom.  . . . 

I . . . ask  this  Congress  for  authority  and  for  funds  sufficient  to  manufacture  additional  munitions  and  war  supplies 
of  many  kinds,  to  be  turned  over  to  those  nations  which  are  now  in  actual  war  with  aggressor  nations. 

Our  most  useful  and  immediate  role  is  to  act  as  an  arsenal  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  They  do  not  need 
manpower.  They  do  need  billions  of  dollars’  worth  of  the  weapons  of  defense. 

The  time  is  near  when  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  them  in  ready  cash.  We  cannot,  and  will  not,  tell  them  they 
must  surrender  merely  because  of  present  inability  to  pay  for  the  weapons  which  we  know  they  must  have.  . . . 

Let  us  say  to  the  democracies,  “We  Americans  are  vitally  concerned  in  your  defense  of  freedom.  We  are  putting 
forth  our  energies,  our  resources,  and  our  organizing  powers  to  give  you  the  strength  to  regain  and  maintain  a free  world. 
We  shall  send  you,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  ships,  planes,  tanks,  guns.  This  is  our  purpose  and  our  pledge.” 

In  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  we  will  not  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  dictators  that  they  will  regard  as  a 
breach  of  international  law  and  as  an  act  of  war  our  aid  to  the  democracies  which  dare  to  resist  their  aggression.  Such  aid 
is  not  an  act  of  war,  even  if  a dictator  should  unilaterally  proclaim  it  so  to  be. 

When  the  dictators  are  ready  to  make  war  upon  us,  they  will  not  wait  for  an  act  of  war  on  our  part.  . . . 

As  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  they  do  not  fight  by  armaments  alone.  Those  who  man  our  defenses,  and  those 
behind  them  who  build  our  defenses,  must  have  the  stamina  and  courage  which  come  from  an  unshakable  belief  in  the 
manner  of  life  which  they  are  defending.  The  mighty  action  which  we  are  calling  for  cannot  be  based  on  a disregard  of  all 
things  worth  fighting  for. 
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The  Nation  takes  great  satisfaction  and  much  strength  from  the  things  which  have  been  done  to  make  its  people 
conscious  of  their  individual  stake  in  the  preservation  of  democratic  life  in  America.  Those  things  have  toughened  the  fiber 
of  our  people,  have  renewed  their  faith  and  strengthened  their  devotion  to  the  institutions  we  make  ready  to  protect. 

Certainly  this  is  no  time  to  stop  thinking  about  the  social  and  economic  problems  which  are  the  root  cause  of  the 
social  revolution  which  is  today  a supreme  factor  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  foundations  of  a healthy  and  strong  democracy.  The  basic  things  expected 
by  our  people  of  their  political  and  economic  systems  are  simple.  They  are: 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and  for  others. 

Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 

Security  for  those  who  need  it. 

The  ending  of  special  privilege  for  the  few. 

The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  for  all. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  progress  in  a wider  and  constantly  rising  standard  of  living. 

These  are  the  simple  and  basic  things  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  turmoil  and  unbelievable  complexity 
of  our  modern  world.  The  inner  and  abiding  strength  of  our  economic  and  political  systems  is  dependent  upon  the  degree 
to  which  they  fulfill  these  expectations.  . . . 

In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make  secure,  we  look  forward  to  a world  founded  upon  four  essential  human 
freedoms. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expression  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  third  is  freedom  from  want,  which,  translated  into  world  terms,  means  economic  understandings  which  will 
secure  to  every  nation  a healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  inhabitants  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear-which,  translated  into  world  terms,  means  a world-wide  reduction  of  armaments 
to  such  a point  and  in  such  a thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a position  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression 
against  any  neighbor-anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  no  vision  of  a distant  millennium.  It  is  a definite  basis  for  a kind  of  world  attainable  in  our  own  time  and 
generation.  . . . 

To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no  end  save  victory. 


1.  What  is  Roosevelt's  opinion  of  the  safety  of  American  democracy  in  the  face  of  a threat  to  freedom 
abroad?  What,  according  to  this  document,  does  Roosevelt  propose  is  the  best  way  for  the  United 
States  assist  its  allies  in  the  war  effort? 

2.  What  freedoms  is  America  dedicated  to  help  to  secure  for  its  allies?  How  does  the  naming  of  these 
freedoms  place  America  squarely  in  opposition  to  the  Axis  powers? 

3.  Summarize  the  significance  of  this  speech  as  it  defines  American  foreign  policy  regarding 
involvement  in  the  war. 
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25-5  A.  Philip  Randolph,  "Why  Should  We  March?"  (1942) 

Stressing  that  African  Americans  supported  the  war  effort,  black  leaders  observed  that  they  also  wanted 
to  win  the  war  for  democracy  at  home  and  abroad.  Their  intent  was  to  eliminate  racism  and  imperialism. 
In  support  of  the  so-called  "Double  V,"  victory  at  war  and  at  home,  African  American  and  others  partic- 
ipated in  mass  protest  meetings. 

Though  I have  found  no  Negroes  who  want  to  see  the  United  Nations  lose  this  war,  I have  found  many  who,  before  the 
war  ends,  want  to  see  the  stuffing  knocked  out  of  white  supremacy  and  of  empire  over  subject  peoples.  American  Negroes, 
involved  as  we  are  in  the  general  issues  of  the  conflict,  are  confronted  not  with  a choice  but  with  the  challenge  both  to  win 
democracy  for  ourselves  at  home  and  to  help  win  the  war  for  democracy  the  world  over. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  There  ought  not  to  be  escape.  For  if  the  war  for  democracy 
is  not  won  abroad,  the  fight  for  democracy  cannot  be  won  at  home.  If  this  war  cannot  be  won  for  the  white  peoples,  it  will 
not  be  won  for  the  darker  races. 

Conversely,  if  freedom  and  equality  are  not  vouchsafed  the  peoples  of  color,  the  war  for  democracy  will  not  be 
won.  Unless  this  double-barreled  thesis  is  accepted  and  applied,  the  darker  races  will  never  wholeheartedly  fight  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  United  Nations.  That  is  why  those  familiar  with  the  thinking  of  the  American  Negro  have  sensed  his  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  whether  among  the  educated  or  uneducated,  rich  or  poor,  professional  or  nonprofessional,  religious  or  secular, 
rural  or  urban,  north,  south,  east  or  west. 

That  is  why  questions  are  being  raised  by  Negroes  in  church,  labor  union  and  fraternal  society;  in  poolroom,  bar- 
bershop, schoolroom,  hospital,  hair-dressing  parlor;  on  college  campus,  railroad,  and  bus.  One  can  hear  such  questions 
asked  as  these:  What  have  Negroes  to  fight  for?  What’s  the  difference  between  Hitler  and  that  “cracker”  Talmadge  of 
Georgia?  Why  has  a man  got  to  be  Jim  Crowed  to  die  for  democracy?  If  you  haven’t  got  democracy  yourself,  how  can  you 
carry  it  to  somebody  else? 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  mind?  The  answer  is:  discrimination,  segregation,  Jim  Crow.  Witness  the 
navy,  the  army,  the  air  corps;  and  also  government  services  at  Washington.  In  many  parts  of  the  South,  Negroes  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  uniform  are  being  put  upon,  mobbed,  sometimes  even  shot  down  by  civilian  and  military  police,  and  on  occasion 
lynched.  Vested  political  interests  in  race  prejudice  are  so  deeply  entrenched  that  to  them  winning  the  war  against  Hitler 
is  secondary  to  preventing  Negroes  from  winning  democracy  for  themselves.  This  is  worth  many  divisions  to  Hitler  and 
Hirohito.  While  labor,  business,  and  farm  are  subjected  to  ceilings  and  doors  and  not  allowed  to  carry  on  as  usual,  these 
interests  trade  in  the  dangerous  business  of  race  hate  as  usual. 

When  the  defense  program  began  and  billions  of  the  taxpayers’  money  were  appropriated  for  guns,  ships,  tanks 
and  bombs,  Negroes  presented  themselves  for  work  only  to  be  given  the  cold  shoulder.  North  as  well  as  South,  and  despite 
their  qualifications,  Negroes  were  denied  skilled  employment.  Not  until  their  wrath  and  indignation  took  the  form  of  a pro- 
posed protest  march  on  Washington,  scheduled  for  July  1,  1941,  did  things  begin  to  move  in  the  form  of  defense  jobs  for 
Negroes.  The  march  was  postponed  by  the  timely  issuance  (June  25,  1941)  of  the  famous  Executive  Order  No.  8802  by 
President  Roosevelt.  But  this  order  and  the  President’s  Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice,  established  thereunder, 
have  as  yet  only  scratched  the  surface  by  way  of  eliminating  discriminations  on  account  of  race  or  color  in  war  industry. 
Both  management  and  labor  unions  in  too  many  places  and  in  too  many  ways  are  still  drawing  the  color  line. 

It  is  to  meet  this  situation  squarely  with  direct  action  that  the  March  on  Washington  Movement  launched  its  pre- 
sent program  of  protest  mass  meetings.  Twenty  thousand  were  in  attendance  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  June  16;  sixteen 
thousand  in  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  June  26;  nine  thousand  in  the  City  Auditorium  of  St.  Louis,  August  14.  Meetings  of 
such  magnitude  were  unprecedented  among  Negroes.  The  vast  throngs  were  drawn  from  all  walks  and  levels  of  Negro  life- 
businessmen,  teachers,  laundry  workers,  Pullman  porters,  waiters,  and  red  caps;  preachers,  crapshooters,  and  social  workers; 
jitterbugs  and  Ph.D.’s.  They  came  and  sat  in  silence,  thinking,  applauding  only  when  they  considered  the  truth  was  told, 
when  they  felt  strongly  that  something  was  going  to  be  done  about  it. 

The  March  on  Washington  Movement  is  essentially  a movement  of  the  people.  It  is  all  Negro  and  pro-Negro,  but 
not  for  that  reason  anti-white  or  anti-Semitic,  or  anti-Catholic,  or  anti-foreign,  or  anti-labor.  Its  major  weapon  is  the  non- 
violent demonstration  of  Negro  mass  power.  Negro  leadership  has  united  back  of  its  drive  for  jobs  and  justice.  “Whether 
Negroes  should  march  on  Washington,  and  if  so,  when?”  will  be  the  focus  of  a forthcoming  national  conference.  For  the 
plan  of  a protest  march  has  not  been  abandoned.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  demonstrate  that  American  Negroes  are  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  all  out  for  their  full  rights.  No  power  on  earth  can  cause  them  today  to  abandon  their  fight  to  wipe  out  every 
vestige  of  second  class  citizenship  and  the  dual  standards  that  plague  them. 
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A community  is  democratic  only  when  the  humblest  and  weakest  person  can  enjoy  the  highest  civil,  economic,  and 
social  rights  that  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  possess.  To  trample  on  these  rights  of  both  Negroes  and  poor  whites  is  such 
a commonplace  in  the  South  that  it  takes  readily  to  anti-social,  anti-labor,  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Catholic  propaganda.  It  was 
because  of  laxness  in  enforcing  the  Weimar  constitution  in  republican  Germany  that  Nazism  made  headway.  Oppression 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  like  suppression  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  may  open  the  way  for  a fascist  dictatorship. 

By  fighting  for  their  rights  now,  American  Negroes  are  helping  to  make  America  a moral  and  spiritual  arsenal  of 
democracy.  Their  fight  against  the  poll  tax,  against  lynch  law,  segregation,  and  Jim  Crow,  their  fight  for  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  equality,  thus  becomes  part  of  the  global  war  for  freedom. 


1.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  right  the  social  and  racial  injustices  at  home  during  wartime?  What 
has  been  the  response  of  the  government  to  these  steps? 
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25-6  Japanese  Relocation  OrderFebruary  19,  1942 

The  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  convinced  the  government  that  a Japanese  invasion  of  the  west 
coast  was  imminent.  The  War  Department  urged  Roosevelt  to  order  the  evacuation  of  all  Japanese  and 
Japanese-Americans  on  the  west  coast  to  relocation  centers.  This  action  was  debated  openly  in 
government  and  in  California  before  it  was  implemented  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  American 
people. 


Source:  Henry  Steele  Commanger,  Documents  of  American  History  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1949),  pp.  464-465;  Japanese  Relocation  Order;  Federal  Register,  vol.  VII,  No.  38. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Prescribe  Military  Areas 

Whereas  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  requires  every  possible  protection  against  espionage  and  against  sabotage 
to  national-defense  materials,  national-defense  premises,  and  national-defense  utilities.  . . . 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  I hereby  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Military  Commanders  whom 
he  may  from  time  to  time  designate,  whenever  he  or  any  designated  Commander  deems  such  action  necessary  or  desir- 
able, to  prescribe  military  areas  in  such  places  and  of  such  extent  as  he  or  the  appropriate  Military  Commander  may 
determine,  from  which  any  or  all  persons  may  be  excluded,  and  with  respect  to  which,  the  right  of  any  person  to  enter, 
remain  in,  or  leave  shall  be  subject  to  whatever  restrictions  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  appropriate  Military  Com- 
mander may  impose  in  his  discretion.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  for  residents  of  any  such  area 
who  are  excluded  therefrom,  such  transportation,  food,  shelter,  and  other  accommodations  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  said  Military  Commander,  and  until  other  arrangements  are  made,  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  this  order.  The  designation  of  military  areas  in  any  region  or  locality  shall  supersede  designations 
of  prohibited  and  restricted  areas  by  the  Attorney  General  under  the  Proclamations  of  December  7 and  8,  1941,  and  shall 
supersede  the  responsibility  and  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  under  the  said  Proclamations  in  respect  of  such  pro- 
hibited and  restricted  areas. 

I hereby  further  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  said  Military  Commanders  to  take  such  other 
steps  as  he  or  the  appropriate  Military  Commander  may  deem  advisable  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  restrictions  applic- 
able to  each  Military  area  hereinabove  authorized  to  be  designated,  including  the  use  of  Federal  troops  and  other  Federal 
Agencies,  with  authority  to  accept  assistance  of  state  and  local  agencies. 

I hereby  further  authorize  and  direct  all  Executive  Departments,  independent  establishments  and  other  Federal 
Agencies,  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  said  Military  Commanders  in  carrying  out  this  Executive  Order, 
including  the  furnishing  of  medical  aid,  hospitalization,  food,  clothing,  transportation,  use  of  land,  shelter,  and  other 
supplies,  equipment,  utilities,  facilities,  and  services.  . . . 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


1.  Why  is  this  order  vaguely  worded? 

2.  Why  would  American  citizens  permit  this  to  happen? 
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25-7  Sterling  A.  Brown,  "Out  of  Their  Mouths"  (1942) 

As  these  excerpts  show,  African  American  folklore  provided  a vital  outlet  for  wryly  protesting  against 
white  supremacy  and  discrimination  in  the  South. 

Deep  South-a  Soliloquy. 

“Why  do  you  reckon  white  folks  act  like  they  do?  I sit  home  studying  them.  A cracker  is  like  this.  He  will  cut  his 
own  throat  just  to  see  a Negro  die  along  with  him.  Further  and  more,  they’re  fussing  and  squabbling  among  theirselves  so 
much  that  a man  can  creep  up  behind  them  unbeknownst  to  ‘em  and  hit  ‘em  on  the  head. 

“Take  Talmadge,  that  narrow-minded  rascal.  All  this  trouble,  war,  soldiers  being  killed  by  the  thousands,  hostages 
being  killed,  bombs  falling  on  women  and  little  children-and  all  he  can  do  is  woof  about  ‘coeducation  of  the  races’  or  ‘seg- 
regation.’ Somebody  ought  to  dump  him  on  his  head  in  some  sea  or  other. 

“This  war  now.  It  looks  like  they  don’t  want  you  in  the  navy,  army,  or  marines.  Just  like  before  the  war  they  didn’t 
want  you  anywhere  you  could  make  a dime  out  of  it.  When  those  Japs  first  started  out  in  the  Pacific,  I thought  Negroes 
ought  to  thank  their  lucky  stars  that  they  weren’t  on  those  ships  going  down  with  the  white  folks.  Then  I got  to  studying 
and  knew  I was  wrong.  Onliest  way  we  can  get  anything  out  of  this  war  is  to  put  all  we  can  in  it.  That’s  my  best  judgment. 

“The  diffunce  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  Negro  is  that  the  northern  is  a freeborn-minded  Negro,  but 
the  southern  is  trained  to  say  Yes-sir  and  No-sir  all  the  time.  That  don’t  mean  the  southern  Negro  won’t  fight,  but  he’s  just 
more  kinderhearted.  The  gurvenmrent  is  exchanging  them,  sending  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south. 

“These  crackers  will  chase  a Negro  like  he  was  a jackrabbit.  There  ain’t  no  right  in  their  heart  or  soul. 

“Do  you  think  they  will  elect  President  Roosevelt  for  a fourth  term?  They’d  better,  if  they  know  what’s  good  for 
the  country.  I don’t  wish  him  no  hard  luck,  but  I hope  he  will  wear  out  in  his  job.  But  I hope  that  won’t  be  for  many  a long 
year.  Yessir,  I hope  he  dies  in  the  White  House.  But  I hope  he  lives  forever.  He’s  the  best  friend  the  Negro  ever  had.  Bar 
none,  Lincoln,  Washington,  Teddy  Roosevelt.  And  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  she’s  the  greatest  woman  living  today. 

“The  party-I  don’t  give  two  cents  for  party.  My  question  is  who’s  gonna  do  most  for  me,  my  people,  all  the  poor 
people.  I’m  a New  Dealite. 

“It’s  remarkable  how  the  Negro  continues  to  keep  coming  on.  Right  out  of  slavery,  the  Negro  jumped  into  teaching 
college.  Course  he  ain’t  perfect.  Cutting,  fighting,  laziness.  A lot  of  Negroes  have  gone  to  hell  and  destruction  fooling 
around  with  numbers  and  that  mess.  But  you  can’t  fault  the  Negro  for  that.  Not  much  diffunce  between  a man  robbing  you 
in  the  nighttime  with  a gun,  and  robbing  you  in  the  daytime  with  knowledge. 

“The  Negroe’s  obstacles  made  a man  out  of  him.  Depression,  lynching,  all  like  that,  the  Negro  kept  coming, 
smiling  and  singing.  They  come  on  like  the  Japs  before  Singapore.  You  bend  back  the  middle,  the  niggers  (I  mean  Negroes) 
flow  around  the  edges. 

“I’m  patriotic.  I’ve  got  a boy  in  camp.  Yessir,  some  of  my  blood  is  in  the  army.  I love  my  country  but  I don’t  like 
the  way  they  doing  us  down  here  in  the  South.  . . . 

Southern  White  Editor.  “These  fellows  come  down  here  and  instead  of  doing  the  job  with  common  sense,  they  go 
at  it  in  a crusading  way.  They  just  blow  open  prejudices.  So  the  died-in-the-wool  traditionalist  backs  up,  god-damning  this 
and  that  to  hell.  The  way  these  crusaders  go  about  they  hurt  some  real  friends  of  the  Negro.” 

Negro  journalist : “Some  of  these  southern  liberals  used  to  want  to  accelerate  Negro  progress.  Now  it  seems  that 
all  they  want  to  do  is  put  on  the  brakes. 

“A  lot  of  white  women  are  up  in  arms  because  they  have  to  bring  up  their  own  children.” 

Dr.  P.  talking:  . . . “The  road-cop  pulled  up  and  told  me  I’d  been  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  that  he’d  been  pacing 
me  on  the  whole  trip.  I told  him  the  car  wouldn’t  go  much  over  40.  It  was  a red  Chrysler  with  wire  wheels,  sorta  fancy.  I 
knew  he  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  it  with  me  behind  the  wheel.  Both  of  us  argued  back  and  forth.  Finally  he  said, ’I  don’t 
know  whether  to  shoot  you  or  take  you  to  jail.’  “ 

“I  said,  ‘Well,  it  won’t  make  any  difference  to  me.  One’s  about  as  bad  as  the  other.’ 

“He  said,  ‘You  don’t  act  like  you’re  scared  at  all.’ 

“I  spoke  right  up.  ‘Why  you’re  the  last  man  in  the  world  I’d  be  scared  of.  You’re  the  law.  You’re  supposed  to  be 
my  protection.’  “ 

“Man,  that  threw  him  off  balance.  He  finally  said,  ‘Well,  Doc,  you’d  better  watch  yourself.  There’s  a couple  fel- 
lows in  a pepped-up  Ford  (that’s  a Ford  with  a Frontenac  head)  on  the  road  that  are  kinda  mean.  They’d  like  to  pick  you 
up  in  a car  like  this.  So  you  take  it  easy  now.’  “ 

“Then  he  growled  at  me,  ‘But  you  know  damn  well  you  were  doing  more  than  40  miles  an  hour.’  “ 

White  liberal:  “This  Negro  soldier  was  sitting  on  a seat  opposite  to  a white  man.  The  bus  was  not  crowded,  and 
he  wasn’t  sitting  in  front  of  any  white.  But  the  driver  came  back  and  told  him  to  move.  He  refused.  The  driver  shouted, 
‘I’m  gonna  move  you.’  The  Negro  took  his  coat  off  and  said,  ‘Well  I’m  fixing  to  go  off  and  fight  for  democracy.  I might 
as  well  start  right  now.’  And  I want  to  tell  you  that  bus  driver  backed  down.  It  did  me  good  to  see  it.” 
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Harlemite  (shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor):  “All  these  radio  announcers  talking  about  yellow  this,  yellow  that.  Don’t 
hear  them  calling  the  Nazis  white  this,  pink  that.  What  in  hell  color  do  they  think  the  Chinese  are  anyway!  And  those  Fil- 
ipinos on  Bataan?  And  the  British  Imperial  Army,  I suppose  they  think  they’re  all  blondes?” 

Folk  Tales:  “They’re  telling  the  story  that  a cracker  running  a lunchroom  at  a railroad  junction  got  a wire  ordering 
lunches  for  500  soldiers.  He  got  together  all  the  bread  and  eggs  and  chickens  and  coffee  and  stuff  he  could.  When  the  troop 
train  pulled  in  he  saw  they  were  Negroes.  He  ran  to  the  officer  in  charge:  ‘You  said  500  soldiers.  Those  are  just  Nigra 
boys.’  The  officer  told  him  they  were  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  their  country.  Man  kept  on:  ‘You  said  soldiers.  I can’t  serve 
those  boys  in  my  place.’  The  captain  wouldn’t  budge.  Finally  the  man  said  to  the  white  officers,  ‘Well,  y’all  can  come  in 
and  eat  but  I’ll  have  to  put  their  food  in  boxes.  I reckon  I can  stir  up  that  many  boxes.’ 

“ ‘No;  these  men  must  eat  hot  food.’ 

“But  that  cracker  wouldn’t  give  in.  So  the  boys  went  unfed.  The  story  goes  that  all  the  townspeople  went  together 
and  put  in  so  much  money  apiece  to  save  white  supremacy  and  the  lunchroom  man’s  money.” 


1.  Summarize  the  speaker's  attitude  toward  the  war  and  the  black  man's  involvement  in  it. 

2.  Compare  and  Contrast  the  various  perspectives  upon  everyday  life  offered  in  this  document.  How 
do  these  perspectives  represent  a cross  section  of  American  attitudes  and  experiences  regarding 
race? 

3.  Cite  and  analyze  the  various  experiences  with  prejudice,  in  word  and  deed,  that  are  depicted  in  the 
piece. 
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26-1  George  F.  Kennan,  "Long  Telegram"  (1946) 

In  1946,  the  wartime  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  falling  apart.  In  his 
"Long  Telegram,"  Foreign  Service  officer  George  F.  Kennan  suggested  that  the  systems  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  incompatible  and  that  Soviet  security  depended  on  destroying  the 
American  way  of  life.  His  ideas  were  foundations  of  Cold  War  foriegn  policy. 

We  have  here  a political  force  committed  fanatically  to  the  belief  that  with  US  there  can  be  no  permanent  modus  vivendi, 
that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  that  the  internal  harmony  of  our  society  be  disrupted,  our  traditional  way  of  life  be 
destroyed,  the  international  authority  of  our  state  be  broken,  if  Soviet  power  is  to  be  secure.  This  political  force  has  com- 
plete power  of  disposition  over  energies  of  one  of  world’s  greatest  peoples  and  resources  of  world’s  richest  national  terri- 
tory, and  is  borne  along  by  deep  and  powerful  currents  of  Russian  nationalism.  In  addition,  it  has  an  elaborate  and  far  flung 
apparatus  for  exertion  of  its  influence  in  other  countries,  and  apparatus  of  amazing  flexibility  and  versatility,  managed  by 
people  whose  experience  and  skill  in  underground  methods  are  presumably  without  parallel  in  history.  Finally,  it  is  seem- 
ingly inaccessible  to  considerations  of  reality  in  its  basic  reactions.  For  it,  the  vast  fund  of  objective  fact  about  human 
society  is  not,  as  with  us,  the  measure  against  which  outlook  is  constantly  being  tested  and  re-formed,  but  a grab  bag 
from  which  individual  items  are  selected  arbitrarily  and  tendentiously  to  bolster  an  outlook  already  preconceived.  This  is 
admittedly  not  a pleasant  picture.  Problem  of  how  to  cope  with  this  force  in  [is]  undoubtedly  greatest  task  our  diplomacy 
has  ever  faced  and  probably  greatest  it  will  ever  have  to  face.  It  should  be  point  of  departure  from  which  our  political  gen- 
eral staff  work  at  present  juncture  should  proceed.  It  should  be  approached  with  same  thoroughness  and  care  as  solution 
of  major  strategic  problem  in  war,  and  if  necessary,  with  no  smaller  outlay  in  planning  effort.  I cannot  attempt  to  suggest 
all  answers  here.  But  I would  like  to  record  my  conviction  that  problem  is  within  our  power  to  solve-and  that  without 
recourse  to  any  general  military  conflict.  And  in  support  of  this  conviction  there  are  certain  observations  of  a more  encour- 
aging nature  I should  like  to  make: 

(1)  Soviet  power,  unlike  that  of  Hitlerite  Germany,  is  neither  schematic  nor  adventuristic.  It  does  not  work  by  fixed 
plans.  It  does  not  take  unnecessary  risks.  Impervious  to  logic  of  reason,  and  it  is  highly  sensitive  to  logic  of  force.  For  this 
reason  it  can  easily  withdraw-and  usually  does-when  strong  resistance  is  encountered  at  any  point.  Thus,  if  the  adversary 
has  sufficient  force  and  makes  clear  his  readiness  to  use  it,  he  rarely  has  to  do  so.  If  situations  are  properly  handled  there 
need  be  no  prestige-engaging  showdowns. 

(2)  Gauged  against  Western  World  as  a whole,  Soviets  are  still  by  far  the  weaker  force.  Thus,  their  success  will 
really  depend  on  degree  of  cohesion,  firmness  and  vigor  which  Western  World  can  muster.  And  this  is  factor  which  it  is 
within  our  power  to  influence. 

(3)  Success  of  Soviet  system,  as  form  of  internal  power,  is  not  yet  finally  proven.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
that  it  can  survive  supreme  test  of  successive  transfer  of  power  from  one  individual  or  group  to  another.  Lenin’s  death  was 
first  such  transfer,  and  its  effects  wracked  Soviet  state  for  15  years.  After  Stalin’s  death  or  retirement  will  be  second.  But 
even  this  will  not  be  final  test.  Soviet  internal  system  will  now  be  subjected,  by  virtue  of  recent  territorial  expansions,  to 
series  of  additional  strains  which  once  proved  severe  tax  on  Tsardom.  We  here  are  convinced  that  never  since  termination 
of  civil  war  have  mass  of  Russian  people  been  emotionally  farther  removed  from  doctrines  of  Communist  Party  than  they 
are  today.  In  Russia,  party  has  now  become  a great  and-for  the  moment-highly  successful  apparatus  of  dictatorial  admin- 
istration, but  it  has  ceased  to  be  a source  of  emotional  inspiration.  Thus,  internal  soundness  and  permanence  of  movement 
need  not  yet  be  regarded  as  assured. 

(4)  All  Soviet  propaganda  beyond  Soviet  security  sphere  is  basically  negative  and  destructive.  It  should  therefore 
be  relatively  easy  to  combat  it  by  any  intelligent  and  really  constructive  program. 

For  these  reasons  I think  we  may  approach  calmly  and  with  good  heart  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  Russia.  As 
to  how  this  approach  should  be  made,  I only  wish  to  advance,  by  way  of  conclusion,  following  comments: 

(1)  Our  first  step  must  be  to  apprehend,  and  recognize  for  what  it  is,  the  nature  of  the  movement  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  We  must  study  it  with  same  courage,  detachment,  objectivity,  and  same  determination  not  to  be  emotionally 
provoked  or  unseated  by  it,  with  which  doctor  studies  unruly  and  unreasonable  individual. 

(2)  We  must  see  that  our  public  is  educated  to  realities  of  Russian  situation.  I cannot  over-emphasize  importance 
of  this.  Press  cannot  do  this  alone.  It  must  be  done  mainly  by  Government,  which  is  necessarily  more  experienced  and 
better  informed  on  practical  problems  involved.  In  this  we  need  not  be  deterred  by  [ugliness?]  of  picture.  I am  convinced 
that  there  would  be  far  less  hysterical  anti-Sovietism  in  our  country  today  if  realities  of  this  situation  were  better  understood 
by  our  people.  There  is  nothing  as  dangerous  or  as  terrifying  as  the  unknown.  It  may  also  be  argued  that  to  reveal  more 
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information  on  our  difficulties  with  Russia  would  reflect  unfavorably  on  Russian-American  relations.  I feel  that  if  there  is 
any  real  risk  here  involved,  it  is  one  which  we  should  have  courage  to  face,  and  sooner  the  better.  But  I cannot  see  what 
we  would  be  risking.  Our  stake  in  this  country,  even  coming  on  heels  of  tremendous  demonstrations  of  our  friendship  for 
Russian  people,  is  remarkably  small.  We  have  here  no  investments  to  guard,  no  actual  trade  to  lose,  virtually  no  citizens 
to  protect,  few  cultural  contacts  to  preserve.  Our  only  stake  lies  in  what  we  hope  rather  than  what  we  have;  and  I am  con- 
vinced we  have  better  chance  of  realizing  those  hopes  if  our  public  is  enlightened  and  if  our  dealings  with  Russians  are 
placed  entirely  on  realistic  and  matter-of-fact  basis. 

(3)  Much  depends  on  health  and  vigor  of  our  own  society.  World  communism  is  like  malignant  parasite  which 
feeds  only  on  diseased  tissue.  This  is  point  at  which  domestic  and  foreign  policies  meet.  Every  courageous  and  incisive 
measure  to  solve  internal  problems  of  our  own  society,  to  improve  self-confidence,  discipline,  morale  and  community 
spirit  of  our  own  people,  is  a diplomatic  victory  over  Moscow  worth  a thousand  diplomatic  notes  and  joint  communiqu  s. 
If  we  cannot  abandon  fatalism  and  indifference  in  face  of  deficiencies  of  our  own  society,  Moscow  will  profit-Moscow 
cannot  help  profiting  by  them  in  its  foreign  policies. 

(4)  We  must  formulate  and  put  forward  for  other  nations  a much  more  positive  and  constructive  picture  of  sort  of 
world  we  would  like  to  see  than  we  have  put  forward  in  past.  It  is  not  enough  to  urge  people  to  develop  political  processes 
similar  to  our  own.  Many  foreign  peoples,  in  Europe  at  least,  are  tired  and  frightened  by  experiences  of  past,  and  are  less 
interested  in  abstract  freedom  than  in  security.  They  are  seeking  guidance  rather  than  responsibilities.  We  should  be  better 
able  than  Russians  to  give  them  this.  And  unless  we  do,  Russians  certainly  will. 

(5)  Finally  we  must  have  courage  and  self-confidence  to  cling  to  our  own  methods  and  conceptions  of  human 
society.  After  all,  the  greatest  danger  that  can  befall  us  in  coping  with  this  problem  of  Soviet  communism,  is  that  we  shall 
allow  ourselves  to  become  like  those  with  whom  we  are  coping. 


1.  What  are  Kennan's  beliefs  regarding  the  state  of  Russian  power  and  the  threat  Russia  poses  to 
America? 

2.  Summarize  the  steps  Kennan  suggests  to  combat  the  threat  and  spread  of  Russian  power. 
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26-2  Kenneth  MacFarland,  "The  Unfinished  Work"  (1946) 

The  end  of  World  War  Two  was  greeted  with  celebration  and  uncertainty.  After  15  years  of  economic 
depression  and  war,  American  worried  about  the  future.  They  also  wanted  the  wartime  conditions  to 
end. 

One  who  traveled  about  over  the  country  a year  ago  this  month,  talking  with  taxi  drivers,  bell  hops,  policemen,  business 
employees,  and  others  who  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  man-on-the-street,  found  the  conversation  all  to  be  along  the  same 
lines.  The  war  was  over,  the  boys  would  be  coming  home  now,  rationing  would  end.  Truman  was  doing  better  than 
expected,  we  must  resolutely  work  together  to  build  one  world  in  which  war  would  be  outlawed  and  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  would  hold  sway.  The  keynote  a year  ago  was  one  of  joyous  relief  that  the  bloodiest  conflict  in  all  his- 
tory had  ended  in  complete  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  a feeling  of  faith  that  we  had  at  last  learned  our  lesson  sufficiently 
well  to  outlaw  war.  There  was  confidence  that  an  effective  United  Nations  organization  would  be  developed. 

But  today,  one  year  after,  that  buoyant  faith  has  turned  to  cynicism.  Hope  in  the  United  Nations  is  largely  gone. 
The  average  American  has  already  resigned  himself  to  a future  in  which  there  will  be  at  least  two  worlds  instead  of  one. 
Having  given  up  his  hope  for  a better  world,  the  average  man  has  ceased  to  realize  how  terribly  important  it  is  that  we  keep 
striving,  and  he  has  settled  down  to  bickering  over  a myriad  of  minor  issues  here  on  the  domestic  scene.  . . . 

There  is  a strange  fear  and  insecurity  in  America  today.  The  people  fear  that  in  winning  the  war  we  introduced  a 
new  power  into  the  world  which  may  in  turn  engulf  us.  As  James  Reston  says  in  a recent  article, 

“Among  the  reflective  people  of  the  country,  among  the  leaders  of  the  communities  and  those  who  aspire  to  polit- 
ical office,  fear  for  the  security  of  America  and  doubt  about  the  ability  of  America  to  solve  its  own  problems  seem  stronger 
today  than  ever  in  memory. 

“It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  but  after  an  unprecedented  war  in  which  the  enemies  on  the  field  of  battle  were  entirely 
defeated,  the  people  seem  to  feel  less  secure  than  they  did  before  they  were  attacked,  or  even  when  the  tide  of  war  was  run- 
ning strongest  against  them.” 

In  this  year  that  has  passed  since  the  ending  of  the  war  we  have  found  we  cannot  immediately  shut  off  the  hates 
that  were  generated  during  the  struggle.  Racial  tensions  have  burst  into  open  flame.  Minority  groups  are  being  terrorized 
by  hoodlums  who  seek  only  personal  gain  from  such  persecution.  There  is  unprecedented  confusion  in  our  political  life. 
Special  interest  groups  raise  slush  funds  to  purge  congressmen  who  failed  to  support  their  particular  legislative  programs. 
Many  politicians  totally  forget  the  sacred  obligation  of  public  office  holding  and  appeal  to  the  basest  motives  to  win  re-elec- 
tion. Yes,  America  has  retrogressed  to  a dangerous  degree  in  the  387  days  since  General  MacArthur  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  Japan  had  surrendered  unconditionally.  We  have  lost  the  faith  that  won  the  fight  just  when  we  needed  it  most  to  win 
the  peace.  We  have  demobilized  our  patriotism  far  too  soon.  . . . 

Today  there  is  a powerfully  organized  force  that  is  working  unceasingly  to  prolong  the  confusion.  This  is  the 
first  post-war  period  in  which  we  have  had  to  contend  with  a highly  organized  effort  to  prevent  recovery.  We  are  fools 
unless  we  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a great  campaign  is  being  carried  on  in  America  today  to  perpetuate  chaos,  and  that  cam- 
paign is  being  directed  from  abroad  by  a force  that  wants  democracy  to  fail.  This  highly  organized  and  well  financed 
power  reaches  into  key  positions  in  numerous  organizations  and  publications,  institutions  of  learning,  and  into  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  There  is  the  new,  the  unprecedented,  and  by  far  the  most  dangerous  element  in  the  clashing  cross  currents 
which  torment  our  times. 

The  identical  force  which  is  spreading  the  gospel  of  despair  and  dissension  in  America  today  is  almost  solely 
responsible  for  the  black  cloud  that  obscures  the  sunshine  of  peace  on  the  international  horizon.  Out  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  last  month,  America’s  only  living  Ex-President,  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  said, 

“The  dominant  note  in  the  world  today  is  not  one  of  hope  and  confidence,  but  rather  one  of  fear  and  frustration. 
. . . Far  from  freedom  having  been  expanded  in  this  war,  it  has  been  shrunk  to  far  fewer  nations  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago  . . . and  it  is  Russia  that  blocks  the  almost  universal  desire  for  peace.” 

It  is  Russia,  Hoover  said,  that  is  deliberately  stalling  the  peace  conference  while  it  communizes  Eastern  Europe 
and  exploits  its  economic  resources.  Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hoover  or  not,  it  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid  that  behind  the 
iron  curtain  which  Russia  has  drawn  across  Europe  lie  eleven  nations  that  were  formerly  independent-and  that  represents 
more  countries  than  Hitler  ever  conquered.  Yes,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  beautiful  blue  Danube,  which  turned  brown  when 
Hitler’s  legions  marched  in,  has  now  turned  to  red. 

No  doubt  the  vast  population  of  Russia  yearns  for  peace  as  ardently  as  we  do.  Yet  between  that  great  people  and 
ourselves  stands  the  Russian  government.  That  government  consists  of  a group  of  revolutionaries  who  are  determined  that 
no  other  Russian  government  shall  come  to  power  the  same  way  they  did.  Skilled  in  the  school  of  sabotage  and  intrigue, 
that  government  stands  today  as  an  absolute  dictatorship,  wielding  the  power  of  Russia  in  world  councils,  and  withholding 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  from  its  own  people. 
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So  ominous  is  the  threat  of  this  new  and  unpredictable  world  power  that  the  average  man  has  all  but  abandoned 
his  high  hopes  for  permanent  peace.  . . . 

It  is  in  such  a world  and  such  a time  that  September  comes  again,  and  the  miracle  of  the  great  American  school 
system  once  more  unfolds  before  eyes  that  have  grown  tired  of  searching  for  light.  As  millions  of  bright  eyed  youngsters 
put  their  books  under  their  arms  and  trudge  to  school  each  September  the  world  never  fails  to  take  on  renewed  hope. 
There  is  a dawn  of  a better  day  in  the  faces  of  the  children  and  it  simply  will  not  be  denied.  Let  us  use  this  occasion  and 
this  inspiration  to  arouse  ourselves  from  aimless  lethargy  and  “to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished  work.”  These 
children  must  have  a future.  We  cannot  deny  them.  We  must  build  a better  world.  We  cannot  fail. 

To  what  specific  ends  shall  these  high  resolves  be  directed?  Briefly,  the  goals  are  these: 

First,  let  us  make  democracy  work.  As  John  Fischer  so  well  states  in  his  “Scared  Men  in  the  Kremlin,”  it  is  not 
the  Red  army  but  the  communistic  idea  that  we  must  overcome.  This  can  be  done  only  by  demonstrating  conclusively  to 
the  world  that  it  is  democracy,  and  not  the  regimented  society  of  Russia,  that  can  best  eliminate  unemployment,  avoid 
depressions,  and  develop  a world  in  which  war  cannot  survive.  We  must  unite  behind  this  goal  and  demonstrate  by  actual 
practice  the  limitless  power  and  possibilities  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Secondly,  our  leadership  must  constantly  call  forth  our  best  instead  of  so  frequently  appealing  to  our  worst.  Our 
political  leaders  must  have  faith  in  an  aroused  and  properly  led  America.  Not  once  in  our  history  have  our  people  betrayed 
or  forsaken  a great  leader  who  held  out  a great  ideal  and  based  his  plea  upon  moral  grounds.  Our  leaders  must  return  to 
that  great  premise  and  be  done  with  appeals  to  greed,  selfishness,  group  interest,  and  class  hatred. 

Third,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  determination  that  we  shall  not  be  pushed  around  by  any  dictatorship, 
that  we  shall  not  compromise  with  the  immortal  democratic  principle  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen 
everywhere. 

And  finally,  we  must  not  grow  faint  in  our  efforts  to  outlaw  war.  The  alternative  is  death.  As  the  Baruch  Report 
declares,  “The  choice  is  between  the  quick  and  the  dead.”  Harold  Fey  put  it  well  when  he  said  that  after  every  war  the 
nations  have  put  their  trust  in  weapons  which  have  but  compounded  their  jeopardy.  Now  God  has  grown  weary  of  the  age 
old  cycle.  Lifting  the  lid  on  the  atom,  God  has  at  last  said  to  the  world,  “Choose  life,  or  choose  death,  but  chooser 

We,  the  living,  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished  work. 


1.  How  is  the  state  of  American  security  and  stability  one  year  after  the  end  of  World  War  I described 
in  this  document? 

2.  What,  according  to  MacFarland,  has  been  the  influence  of  Russia  upon  world  peace  and  stability? 

3.  What  steps  must  be  followed  in  order  to  "build  a better  world"  in  the  post-war  era? 
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26-3  George  Marshall,  The  Marshall  Plan  (1947) 

In  this  speech,  delivered  at  the  Harvard  University  commencement  in  1947,  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
articulated  a plan  for  American  aid  to  Europe.  The  plan  was  designed  to  fill  the  power  vacuum  in  Europe 
and  to  help  Europe  reconstruct  itself  after  the  devastation  of  war.  Marshall  even  extended  the  promise 
of  aid  to  the  Soviet-dominated  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  program  was  remarkably  successful  and 
by  the  early  1950s  the  Western  European  economy  was  much  recovered. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Europe’s  requirements  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  of  foreign  food  and  other  essential 
products-principally  from  America-are  so  much  greater  than  her  present  ability  to  pay  that  she  must  have  substantial  addi- 
tional help  or  face  economic,  social,  and  political  deterioration  of  a very  grave  character.  . . . 

Aside  from  the  demoralizing  effect  on  the  world  at  large  and  the  possibilities  of  disturbances  arising  as  a result 
of  the  desperation  of  the  people  concerned,  the  consequences  of  the  economy  of  the  United  States  should  be  apparent  to 
all.  It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should  do  whatever  it  is  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the  return  of  normal  economic  health 
in  the  world,  without  which  there  can  be  no  political  stability  and  no  assured  peace.  Our  policy  is  directed  not  against  any 
country  or  doctrine  but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation,  and  chaos.  Its  purpose  should  be  the  revival  of  a working 
economy  in  the  world  so  as  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  which  free  institutions  can  exist. 

Such  assistance,  I am  convinced,  must  not  be  on  a piecemeal  basis  as  various  crises  develop.  Any  assistance  that 
this  Government  may  render  in  the  future  should  provide  a cure  rather  than  a mere  palliative.  Any  government  that  is 
willing  to  assist  in  the  task  of  recovery  will  find  full  cooperation,  I am  sure,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Any  government  which  maneuvers  to  block  the  recovery  of  other  countries  cannot  expect  help  from  us.  Furthermore,  gov- 
ernments, political  parties,  or  groups  which  seek  to  perpetuate  human  misery  in  order  to  profit  there  from  politically  or  oth- 
erwise will  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  already  evident  that,  before  the  United  States  Government  can  proceed  much  further  in  its  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  situation  and  help  start  the  European  world  on  its  way  to  recovery,  there  must  be  some  agreement  among  the  countries 
of  Europe  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation  and  the  part  those  countries  themselves  will  take  in  order  to  give  proper 
effect  to  whatever  action  might  be  undertaken  by  this  Government. 

It  would  be  neither  fitting  nor  efficacious  for  this  Government  to  undertake  to  draw  up  unilaterally  a program 
designed  to  place  Europe  on  its  feet  economically.  This  is  the  business  of  the  Europeans.  The  initiative,  I think,  must 
come  from  Europe.  The  role  of  this  country  should  consist  of  friendly  aid  in  the  drafting  of  a European  program  and  of  later 
support  of  such  a program  so  far  as  it  may  be  practical  for  us  to  do  so.  The  program  should  be  a joint  one,  agreed  to  by  a 
number,  if  not  all,  European  nations. 


1.  According  to  the  Marshall  plan,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  welfare  of  Europe  and  the 
welfare  of  America?  How  must  America  act  to  ensure  the  economic  health  of  European  Nations? 

2.  What  does  this  plan  stipulate  regarding  how  assistance  should  be  rendered  to  nations  in  need? 
What  is  Europe's  responsibility?  What  will  be  the  role  of  the  United  States?  What  is  expected  in 
return  for  U.S.  assistance? 
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26-4  Containment  (1947) 

Diplomat  George  Kennan,  writing  as  "X"  in  Foreign  Affairs  magazine,  articulated  the  concept  of 
containment,  which  became  the  basis  for  U.S.  policy  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  duration  of  the  Cold 
War.  Kennan's  conception  of  this  policy  was  based  on  the  history  and  development  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  consideration  of  the  goals  of  that  government.  Containment  required  that 
in  response  to  all  impulses  of  Soviet  expansion  and  aggression,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
commit  itself  to  a long-term  policy  of  stopping  or  obstructing  Soviet  ambitions  in  what  ever  form  they 
might  take.  Containment  also  required  huge  capital  investment  by  the  United  States. 

Source:  "X",  "The  Sources  of  Soviet  Conduct,"  Foreign  Affairs  vol.  25  no.  4 (July  1947),  pp.  566-582. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  SOVIET  CONDUCT 

The  political  personality  of  Soviet  power  as  we  know  it  today  is  the  product  of  ideology  and  circumstances:  ideology 
inherited  by  the  present  Soviet  leaders  from  the  movement  in  which  they  had  their  political  origin,  and  circumstances  of 
the  power  which  they  now  have  exercised  for  nearly  three  decades  in  Russia.  There  can  be  few  tasks  of  psychological 
analysis  more  difficult  than  to  try  to  trace  the  interaction  of  these  two  forces  and  the  relative  role  of  each  in  the  determi- 
nation of  official  Soviet  conduct.  Yet  the  attempt  must  be  made  if  that  conduct  is  to  be  understood  and  effectively  coun- 
tered. 


* * * 

The  outstanding  circumstance  concerning  the  Soviet  regime  is  that  down  to  the  present  day  this  process  of  polit- 
ical consolidation  has  never  been  completed  and  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  have  continued  to  be  predominantly  absorbed  with 
the  struggle  to  secure  and  make  absolute  the  power  which  they  seized  in  November  1917.  They  have  endeavored  to  secure 
it  primarily  against  forces  at  home,  within  Soviet  society  itself.  But  they  have  also  endeavored  to  secure  it  against  the  out- 
side world.  For  ideology,  as  we  have  seen,  taught  them  that  the  outside  world  was  hostile  and  that  it  was  their  duty  eventu- 
ally to  overthrow  the  political  forces  beyond  their  borders.  The  powerful  hands  of  Russian  history  and  tradition  reached  up 
to  sustain  them  in  this  feeling.  Finally,  their  own  aggressive  intransigence  with  respect  to  the  outside  world  began  to  find  its 
own  reaction;  and  they  were  soon  forced,  to  use  another  Gibbonesque  phrase,  “to  chastise  the  contumacy”  which  they  them- 
selves had  provoked.  It  is  an  undeniable  privilege  of  every  man  to  prove  himself  right  in  the  thesis  that  the  world  is  his 
enemy;  for  if  he  reiterates  it  frequently  enough  and  makes  it  the  background  of  his  conduct  he  is  bound  eventually  to  be  right. 

* * * 

Now  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  mental  world  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  their  ideology, 
that  no  opposition  to  them  can  be  officially  recognized  as  having  any  merit  or  justification  whatsoever.  Such  opposition  can 
flow,  in  theory,  only  from  the  hostile  and  incorrigible  forces  of  dying  capitalism.  As  long  as  remnants  of  capitalism  were 
officially  recognized  as  existing  in  Russia,  it  was  possible  to  place  on  them,  as  an  internal  element,  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  maintenance  of  a dictatorial  form  of  society.  But  as  these  remnants  were  liquidated,  little  by  little,  this  justification  fell 
away;  and  when  it  was  indicated  officially  that  they  had  been  finally  destroyed,  it  disappeared  altogether.  And  this  fact  cre- 
ated one  of  the  most  basic  of  the  compulsions  which  came  to  act  upon  the  Soviet  regime:  since  capitalism  no  longer 
existed  in  Russia  and  since  it  could  not  be  admitted  that  there  could  be  serious  or  widespread  opposition  to  the  Kremlin 
springing  spontaneously  from  the  liberated  masses  under  its  authority,  it  became  necessary  to  justify  the  retention  of  the  dic- 
tatorship by  stressing  the  menace  of  capitalism  abroad. 

...  In  1924  Stalin  specifically  defended  the  retention  of  the  “organs  of  suppression”  meaning,  among  others,  the  army 
and  the  secret  police,  on  the  ground  that  “as  long  as  there  is  a capitalist  encirclement  there  will  be  danger  of  intervention  with 
all  the  consequences  that  flow  from  that  danger.”  In  accordance  with  that  theory,  and  from  that  time  on,  all  internal  opposi- 
tion forces  in  Russia  have  consistently  been  portrayed  as  the  agents  of  foreign  forces  of  reaction  antagonistic  to  Soviet  power. 

By  the  same  token,  tremendous  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  original  Communist  thesis  of  a basic  antagonism 
between  the  capitalist  and  Socialist  worlds.  It  is  clear,  from  many  indications,  that  this  emphasis  is  not  founded  in  reality.  The  real 
facts  concerning  it  have  been  confused  by  the  existence  abroad  of  genuine  resentment  provoked  by  Soviet  philosophy  and  tac- 
tics and  occasionally  by  the  existence  of  great  centers  of  military  power,  notably  the  Nazi  regime  in  Germany  and  the  Japanese 
Government  of  the  late  1930’s,  which  did  indeed  have  aggressive  designs  against  the  Soviet  Union.  But  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  stress  laid  in  Moscow  on  the  menace  confronting  Soviet  society  from  the  world  outside  its  borders  is  founded  not  in  the 
realities  of  foreign  antagonism  but  in  the  necessity  of  explaining  away  the  maintenance  of  dictatorial  authority  at  home. 
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Now  the  maintenance  of  this  pattern  of  Soviet  power,  namely,  the  pursuit  of  unlimited  authority  domestically, 
accompanied  by  the  cultivation  of  the  semi-myth  of  implacable  foreign  hostility,  has  gone  far  to  shape  the  actual  machinery 
of  Soviet  power  as  we  know  it  today.  Internal  organs  of  administration  which  did  not  serve  this  purpose  became  vastly 
swollen.  The  security  of  Soviet  power  came  to  rest  on  the  iron  discipline  of  the  Party,  on  the  severity  and  ubiquity  of  the 
secret  police,  and  on  the  uncompromising  economic  monopolism  of  the  state.  The  “organs  of  suppression,”  in  which  the 
Soviet  leaders  had  sought  security  from  rival  forces,  became  in  large  measure  the  masters  of  those  whom  they  were 
designed  to  serve.  Today  the  major  part  of  the  structure  of  Soviet  power  is  committed  to  the  perfection  of  the  dictatorship 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  concept  of  Russia  as  in  a state  of  siege,  with  the  enemy  lowering  beyond  the  walls.  And  the 
millions  of  human  beings  who  form  that  part  of  the  structure  of  power  must  defend  at  all  costs  this  concept  of  Russia’s  posi- 
tion, for  without  it  they  are  themselves  superfluous. 

As  things  stand  today,  the  rulers  can  no  longer  dream  of  parting  with  these  organs  of  suppression.  The  quest  for 
absolute  power,  pursued  now  for  nearly  three  decades  with  a ruthlessness  unparalleled  (in  scope  at  least)  in  modern  times, 
has  again  produced  internally,  as  it  did  externally,  its  own  reaction.  The  excesses  of  the  police  apparatus  have  fanned  the 
potential  opposition  to  the  regime  into  something  far  greater  and  more  dangerous  than  it  could  have  been  before  those 
excesses  began. 

But  least  of  all  can  the  rulers  dispense  with  the  fiction  by  which  the  maintenance  of  dictatorial  power  has  been 
defended.  For  this  fiction  has  been  canonized  in  Soviet  philosophy  by  the  excesses  already  committed  in  its  name;  and  it 
is  now  anchored  in  the  Soviet  structure  of  thought  by  bonds  far  greater  than  those  of  mere  ideology. 

Of  the  original  ideology,  nothing  has  been  officially  junked.  Belief  is  maintained  in  the  basic  badness  of  capi- 
talism, in  the  inevitability  of  its  destruction,  in  the  obligation  of  the  proletariat  to  assist  in  that  destruction  and  to  take  power 
into  its  own  hands.  But  stress  has  come  to  be  laid  primarily  on  those  concepts  which  relate  most  specifically  to  the  Soviet 
regime  itself:  to  its  position  as  the  sole  truly  Socialist  regime  in  a dark  and  misguided  world,  and  to  the  relationships  of 
power  within  it. 

The  first  of  these  concepts  is  that  of  the  innate  antagonism  between  capitalism  and  Socialism.  We  have  seen  how 
deeply  that  concept  has  become  imbedded  in  foundations  of  Soviet  power.  It  has  profound  implications  for  Russia’s  con- 
duct as  a member  of  international  society.  It  means  that  there  can  never  be  on  Moscow’s  side  any  sincere  assumption  of  a 
community  of  aims  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  powers  which  are  regarded  as  capitalist.  It  must  invariably  be  assumed 
in  Moscow  that  the  aims  of  the  capitalist  world  are  antagonistic  to  the  Soviet  regime,  and  therefore  to  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  it  controls.  If  the  Soviet  government  occasionally  sets  its  signature  to  documents  which  would  indicate  the  contrary, 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a tactical  manoeuvre  permissible  in  dealing  with  the  enemy  ( who  is  without  honor)  and  should 
be  taken  in  the  spirit  of  caveat  emptor.  Basically,  the  antagonism  remains.  It  is  postulated.  And  from  it  flow  many  of  the 
phenomena  which  we  find  disturbing  in  the  Kremlin’s  conduct  of  foreign  policy:  the  secretiveness,  the  lack  of  frankness, 
the  duplicity,  the  wary  suspiciousness,  and  the  basic  unfriendliness  of  purpose.  These  phenomena  are  there  to  stay,  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  There  can  be  variations  of  degree  and  of  emphasis.  When  there  is  something  the  Russians  want  from 
us,  one  or  the  other  of  these  features  of  their  policy  may  be  thrust  temporarily  into  the  background;  and  when  that  happens 
there  will  always  be  Americans  who  will  leap  forward  with  gleeful  announcements  that  “the  Russians  have  changed,”  and 
some  who  will  even  try  to  take  credit  for  having  brought  about  such  “changes.”  But  we  should  not  be  misled  by  tactical 
manoeuvres.  These  characteristics  of  Soviet  policy,  like  the  postulate  from  which  they  flow,  are  basic  to  the  internal  nature 
of  Soviet  power,  and  will  be  with  us,  whether  in  the  foreground  or  the  background,  until  the  internal  nature  of  Soviet 
power  is  changed. 

This  means  that  we  are  going  to  continue  for  a long  time  to  find  the  Russians  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  does  not 
mean  that  they  should  be  considered  as  embarked  upon  a do-or-die  program  to  overthrow  our  society  by  a given  date.  The 
theory  of  the  inevitability  of  the  eventual  fall  of  capitalism  has  the  fortunate  connotation  that  there  is  no  hurry  about  it.  The 
forces  of  progress  can  take  their  time  in  preparing  the  final  coup  de  grace.  Meanwhile,  what  is  vital  is  that  the  “Socialist 
fatherland” — that  oasis  of  power  which  has  been  already  won  for  Socialism  in  the  person  of  the  Soviet  Union — should  be 
cherished  and  defended  by  all  good  Communists  at  home  and  abroad,  its  fortunes  promoted,  its  enemies  badgered  and  con- 
founded. The  promotion  of  premature,  “adventuristic”  revolutionary  projects  abroad  which  might  embarrass  Soviet  power 
in  any  way  would  be  an  inexcusable,  even  a counter-revolutionary  act.  The  cause  of  Socialism  is  the  support  and  promo- 
tion of  Soviet  power,  as  defined  in  Moscow. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  concepts  important  to  contemporary  Soviet  outlook.  That  is  the  infallibility  of 
the  Kremlin.  The  Soviet  concept  of  power,  which  permits  no  focal  points  of  organization  outside  the  Party  itself,  requires 
that  the  Party  leadership  remain  in  theory  the  sole  repository  of  truth.  For  if  truth  were  to  be  found  elsewhere,  there  would 
be  justification  for  its  expression  in  organized  activity.  But  it  is  precisely  that  which  the  Kremlin  cannot  and  will  not 
permit. 

The  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  is  therefore  always  right,  and  has  been  always  right  ever  since  in  1929 
Stalin  formalized  his  personal  power  by  announcing  that  decisions  of  the  Politburo  were  being  taken  unanimously. 

On  the  principle  of  infallibility  there  rests  the  iron  discipline  of  the  Communist  Party.  In  fact,  the  two  concepts  are 
mutually  self-supporting.  Perfect  discipline  requires  recognition  of  infallibility.  Infallibility  requires  the  observance  of  dis- 
cipline. And  the  two  together  go  far  to  determine  the  behaviorism  of  the  entire  Soviet  apparatus  of  power.  But  their  effect 
cannot  be  understood  unless  a third  factor  be  taken  into  account:  namely,  the  fact  that  the  leadership  is  at  liberty  to  put  for- 
ward for  tactical  purposes  any  particular  thesis  which  it  finds  useful  to  the  cause  at  any  particular  moment  and  to  require 
the  faithful  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  that  thesis  by  the  members  of  the  movement  as  a whole.  This  means  that  truth 
is  not  a constant  but  is  actually  created,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  the  Soviet  leaders  themselves.  It  may  vary  from 
week  to  week,  from  month  to  month.  It  is  nothing  absolute  and  immutable — nothing  which  flows  from  objective  reality. 
It  is  only  the  most  recent  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of  those  in  whom  the  ultimate  wisdom  is  supposed  to  reside, 
because  they  represent  the  logic  of  history. 

The  accumulative  effect  of  these  factors  is  to  give  to  the  whole  subordinate  apparatus  of  Soviet  power  an  unshake- 
able  stubbornness  and  steadfastness  in  its  orientation.  This  orientation  can  be  changed  at  will  by  the  Kremlin  but  by  no 
other  power.  Once  a given  party  line  has  been  laid  down  on  a given  issue  of  current  policy,  the  whole  Soviet  governmental 
machine,  including  the  mechanism  of  diplomacy,  moves  inexorably  along  the  prescribed  path,  like  a persistent  toy  auto- 
mobile wound  up  and  headed  in  a given  direction,  stopping  only  when  it  meets  with  some  unanswerable  force.  The  indi- 
viduals who  are  the  components  of  this  machine  are  unamenable  to  argument  or  reason  which  comes  to  them  from  outside 
sources.  Their  whole  training  has  taught  them  to  mistrust  and  discount  the  glib  persuasiveness  of  the  outside  world.  Like 
the  white  dog  before  the  phonograph,  they  hear  only  the  “master’s  voice.”  And  if  they  are  to  be  called  off  from  the  pur- 
poses last  dictated  to  them,  it  is  the  master  who  must  call  them  off.  Thus  the  foreign  representative  cannot  hope  that  his 
words  will  make  any  impression  on  them.  The  most  that  he  can  hope  is  that  they  will  be  transmitted  to  those  at  the  top, 
who  are  capable  of  changing  the  party  line.  But  even  those  are  not  likely  to  be  swayed  by  any  normal  logic  in  the  words 
of  the  bourgeois  representative.  Since  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  common  purposes,  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  common 
mental  approaches.  For  this  reason,  facts  speak  louder  than  words  to  the  ears  of  the  Kremlin;  and  words  carry  the  greatest 
weight  when  they  have  the  ring  of  reflecting,  or  being  backed  up  by,  facts  of  unchallengeable  validity. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  Kremlin  is  under  no  ideological  compulsion  to  accomplish  its  purposes  in  a hurry.  Like 
the  Church,  it  is  dealing  in  ideological  concepts  which  are  of  long-term  validity,  and  it  can  afford  to  be  patient.  It  has  no  right 
to  risk  the  existing  achievements  of  the  revolution  for  the  sake  of  vain  baubles  of  the  future.  The  very  teachings  of  Lenin  him- 
self require  great  caution  and  flexibility  in  the  pursuit  of  Communist  purposes.  Again,  these  precepts  are  fortified  by  the 
lessons  of  Russian  history:  of  centuries  of  obscure  battles  between  nomadic  forces  over  the  stretches  of  a vast  unfortified  plain. 
Here  caution,  circumspection,  flexibility  and  deception  are  the  valuable  qualities;  and  their  value  finds  natural  appreciation  in 
the  Russian  or  the  oriental  mind.  Thus  the  Kremlin  has  no  compunction  about  retreating  in  the  face  of  superior  force.  And 
being  under  the  compulsion  of  no  timetable,  it  does  not  get  panicky  under  the  necessity  for  such  retreat.  Its  political  action  is 
a fluid  stream  which  moves  constantly,  wherever  it  is  permitted  to  move,  toward  a given  goal.  Its  main  concern  is  to  make  sure 
that  it  has  filled  every  nook  and  cranny  available  to  it  in  the  basin  of  world  power.  But  if  it  finds  unassailable  barriers  in  its 
path,  it  accepts  these  philosophically  and  accommodates  itself  to  them.  The  main  thing  is  that  there  should  always  be  pres- 
sure, unceasing  constant  pressure,  toward  the  desired  goal.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  feeling  in  Soviet  psychology  that  that  goal 
must  be  reached  at  any  given  time. 

These  considerations  make  Soviet  diplomacy  at  once  easier  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  diplomacy  of 
individual  aggressive  leaders  like  Napoleon  and  Hitler.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  more  sensitive  to  contrary  force,  more  ready 
to  yield  on  individual  sectors  of  the  diplomatic  front  when  that  force  is  felt  to  be  too  strong,  and  thus  more  rational  in  the 
logic  and  rhetoric  of  power.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  easily  defeated  or  discouraged  by  a single  victory  on  the  part 
of  its  opponents.  And  the  patient  persistence  by  which  it  is  animated  means  that  it  can  be  effectively  countered  not  by  spo- 
radic acts  which  represent  the  momentary  whims  of  democratic  opinion  but  only  by  intelligent  long-range  policies  on  the 
part  of  Russia’s  adversaries — policies  no  less  steady  in  their  purpose,  and  no  less  variegated  and  resourceful  in  their  appli- 
cations, than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
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In  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  the  main  element  of  any  United  States  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  must 
be  that  of  a long-term,  patient  but  firm  and  vigilant  containment  of  Russian  expansive  tendencies.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  such  a policy  has  nothing  to  do  with  outward  histrionics:  with  threats  or  blustering  or  superfluous  gestures 
of  outward  “toughness.”  While  the  Kremlin  is  basically  flexible  in  its  reaction  to  political  realities,  it  is  by  no  means  una- 
menable to  considerations  of  prestige.  Like  almost  any  other  government,  it  can  be  placed  by  tactless  and  threatening  ges- 
tures in  a position  where  it  cannot  afford  to  yield  even  though  this  might  be  dictated  by  its  sense  of  realism.  The  Russian 
leaders  are  keen  judges  of  human  psychology,  and  as  such  they  are  highly  conscious  that  loss  of  temper  and  of  self-con- 
trol is  never  a source  of  strength  in  political  affairs.  They  are  quick  to  exploit  such  evidences  of  weakness.  For  these  rea- 
sons, it  is  a sine  qua  non  of  successful  dealing  with  Russia  that  the  foreign  government  in  question  should  remain  at  all 
times  cool  and  collected  and  that  its  demands  on  Russian  policy  should  be  put  forward  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  the 
way  open  for  a compliance  not  too  detrimental  to  Russian  prestige. 

1.  What  was  the  basic  contention  of  containment? 

2.  Did  it  work? 

3.  How  did  Kennan  describe  the  character  of  the  ambitions  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
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26-5  Harry  S Truman,  The  Truman  Doctrine  (1947) 

World  War  II  left  Europe  economically  devastated  and  politically  unstable.  Early  in  1947,  it  appeared 
that  Turkey  and  Greece  would  fall  under  Soviet  influence.  In  this  famous  speech,  Truman  outlines  his 
support  for  a policy  of  aggressive  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  but 
all  over  the  world.  In  the  words  of  his  secretary  of  state.  Dean  Acheson,  the  Truman  administration  wor- 
ried that  like  apples  in  a barrel  infected  by  one  rotten  one,  the  corruption  of  Greece  would  infect  Iran  and 
all  of  the  east. 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history  nearly  every  nation  must  choose  between  alternative  ways  of  life.  The  choice  is 
too  often  not  a free  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  is  distinguished  by  free  institutions,  representative  gov- 
ernment, free  elections,  guaranties  of  individual  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom  from  political  oppression. 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of  a minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  majority.  It  relies  upon 
terror  and  oppression,  a controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elections,  and  the  suppression  of  personal  freedoms. 

I believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  sub- 
jugation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

I believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way. 

I believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily  through  economic  and  financial  aid,  which  is  essential  to  economic  sta- 
bility and  orderly  political  processes. 

The  world  is  not  static,  and  the  status  quo  is  not  sacred.  But  we  cannot  allow  changes  in  the  status  quo  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  by  such  methods  as  coercion,  or  by  such  subterfuges  as  political  infiltration.  In 
helping  free  and  independent  nations  to  maintain  their  freedom,  the  United  States  will  be  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  . . . 

The  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  are  nurtured  by  misery  and  want.  They  spread  and  grow  in  the  evil  soil  of 
poverty  and  strife.  They  reach  their  full  growth  when  the  hope  of  a people  for  a better  life  has  died. 

We  must  keep  that  hope  alive. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  us  for  support  in  maintaining  their  freedoms. 

If  we  falter  in  our  leadership,  we  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world-and  we  shall  surely  endanger  the  welfare 
of  our  own  Nation. 


1.  Identify  and  summarize  the  choice  that  faces  every  nation  according  to  Truman.  What  does  this 
choice  entail? 

2.  Explain  Truman's  vision  of  the  United  States'  foreign  policy  responsibilities. 
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26-6  Ronald  Reagan,  Testimony  Before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  (1947) 

The  worsening  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  was  evidenced  by  an  anti- 
communist movement  led  by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Hollywood  and  the  film 
industry  were  prime  targets  of  the  Committee.  In  hearing  actors  such  as  Ronald  Reagan  were  called  to 
testify  on  communist  influence  in  Hollywood. 

The  Committee  met  at  10:30  A.M.  [October  23,  1947],  the  Honorable  J.  Parnell  Thomas  (Chairman)  presiding. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  record  will  show  that  Mr.  McDowell,  Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  Mr.  Thomas  are  present.  A Sub- 
committee is  sitting. 

Staff  members  present. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Stripling,  Chief  Investigator;  Messrs.  Louis  J.  Russell,  H.  A.  Smith,  and  Robert  B.  Gatson,  Investigators;  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Mandel,  Director  of  Research. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  When  and  where  were  you  bom,  Mr.  Reagan? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Tampico,  Illinois,  February  6,  1911. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Motion-picture  actor. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  profession? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Since  June  1937,  with  a brief  interlude  of  three  and  a half  years-that  at  the  time  didn’t  seem  very  brief. 
MR.  STRIPLING:  What  period  was  that? 

MR.  REAGAN:  That  was  during  the  late  war. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  What  branch  of  the  service  were  you  in? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Well,  sir,  I had  been  for  several  years  in  the  Reserve  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Calvary,  but  I was 
assigned  to  the  Air  Corp. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  Are  you  the  president  of  the  guild  at  the  present  time? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Yes,  sir.  . . . 

MR.  STRIPLING:  As  a member  of  the  board  of  directors,  as  president  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  and  as  an  active 
member,  have  you  at  any  time  observed  or  noted  within  the  organization  a clique  of  either  Communists  or  Fas- 
cists who  were  attempting  to  exert  influence  or  pressure  on  the  guild? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Well,  sir,  my  testimony  must  be  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  [George]  Murphy  and  Mr.  [Robert]  Mont- 
gomery. There  has  been  a small  group  within  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  which  has  consistently  opposed  the  policy 
of  the  guild  board  and  officers  of  the  guild,  as  evidenced  by  the  vote  on  various  issues.  That  small  clique  referred 
to  has  been  suspected  of  more  or  less  following  the  tactics  that  we  associated  with  the  Communist  Party. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  Would  you  refer  to  them  as  a disruptive  influence  within  the  guild? 

MR.  REAGAN:  I would  say  that  at  times  they  have  attempted  to  be  a disruptive  influence. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  You  have  no  knowledge  yourself  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  them  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

MR.  REAGAN:  No,  sir,  I have  no  investigative  force,  or  anything,  and  I do  not  know. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  Has  it  ever  been  reported  to  you  that  certain  members  of  the  guild  were  Communists? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Yes,  sir,  I have  heard  different  discussions  and  some  of  them  tagged  as  Communists. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  Would  you  say  that  this  clique  has  attempted  to  dominate  the  guild? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Well,  sir,  by  attempting  to  put  over  their  own  particular  views  on  various  issues.  . . . 

MR.  STRIPLING:  Mr.  Reagan,  there  has  been  testimony  to  the  effect  here  that  numerous  Communist-front  organizations 
have  been  set  up  in  Hollywood.  Have  you  ever  been  solicited  to  join  any  of  those  organizations  or  any  organiza- 
tion which  you  consider  to  be  a Communist-front  organization? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Well,  sir,  I have  received  literature  from  an  organization  called  the  Committee  for  a Far-Eastern  Democ- 
ratic Policy.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  Communist  or  not.  I only  know  that  I didn't  like  their  views  and  as  a result 
I didn’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  . . . 

MR.  STRIPLING:  Would  you  say  from  your  observation  that  this  is  typical  of  the  tactics  or  strategy  of  the  Communists, 
to  solicit  and  use  the  names  of  prominent  people  to  either  raise  money  or  gain  support. 

MR.  REAGAN:  I think  it  is  in  keeping  with  their  tactics,  yes,  sir. 

MR.  STRIPLING:  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  democratic  about  those  tactics? 

MR.  REAGAN:  I do  not,  sir. 
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MR.  STRIPLING:  Mr.  Reagan,  what  is  your  feeling  about  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  rid  the  motion-picture  industry 
of  any  Communist  influences? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Well,  sir,  ninety-nine  percent  of  us  are  pretty  well  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  and  I think,  within  the 
bounds  of  our  democratic  rights  and  never  once  stepping  over  the  rights  given  us  by  democracy,  we  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job  in  our  business  of  keeping  those  people’s  activities  curtailed.  After  all,  we  must  recognize  them 
at  present  as  a political  party.  On  that  basis  we  have  exposed  their  lies  when  we  came  across  them,  we  have 
opposed  their  propaganda,  and  I can  certainly  testify  that  in  the  case  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  we  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  preventing  them  from,  with  their  usual  tactics,  trying  to  run  a majority  of  an  organization  with 
a well-organized  minority.  In  opposing  those  people,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  make  democracy  work.  . . . 

Sir,  I detest,  I abhor  their  philosophy,  but  I detest  more  than  that  their  tactics,  which  are  those  of  the  fifth  column,  and  are 
dishonest,  but  at  the  same  time  I never  as  a citizen  want  to  see  our  country  become  urged,  by  either  fear  or  resent- 
ment of  this  group  that  we  ever  compromise  with  any  of  our  democratic  principles  through  that  fear  or  resentment. 
I still  think  that  democracy  can  do  it. 


1.  Summarize  Reagan's  experience  with  and  attitude  toward  the  influence  of  the  Communist  party 
within  the  Screen  Actor's  Guild  community. 

2.  What  is  Reagan's  overall  opinion  of  the  communist  influence  in  Hollywood  and  how  best  to  combat 
it? 
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26-7  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  from  Speech  Delivered  to  the  Women's  Club  of 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia  (1950) 

The  junior  senator  from  Wisconsin,  Joseph  McCarthy,  launched  a virulent  anticommunist  crusade  that 
affected  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life.  In  this  1950  speech,  McCarthy  began  his  campaign  of  accusa- 
tions claiming  to  have  the  names  of  communists  in  the  government.  None  of  McCarthy's  suspicions 
were  proven  and  he  eventually  lost  favor  with  the  American  public. 

Five  years  after  a world  war  has  been  one,  men’s  hearts  should  anticipate  a long  peace,  and  men’s  minds  should  be  free 
from  the  heavy  weight  that  comes  from  war.  But  this  is  not  such  a period-for  this  is  not  a period  of  peace.  This  is  a time 
of  the  “cold  war.”  This  is  a time  when  all  the  world  is  split  into  two  vast,  increasingly  hostile  armed  camps.  . . . 

The  reason  why  we  find  ourselves  in  a position  of  impotency  is  not  because  our  only  powerful  potential  enemy 
has  sent  men  to  invade  our  shores,  but  rather  because  of  the  traitorous  actions  of  those  who  have  been  treated  so  well  by 
this  Nation.  It  has  not  been  the  less  fortunate  or  members  of  minority  groups  who  have  been  selling  this  Nation  out,  but 
rather  those  who  have  had  all  the  benefits  that  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth  has  to  offer-the  finest  homes,  the  finest  col- 
lege education,  and  the  finest  jobs  in  Government. 

This  is  glaringly  true  in  the  State  Department.  There  the  bright  young  men  who  are  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths  are  the  ones  who  have  been  the  worst.  ...  In  my  opinion,  the  State  Department,  which  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant government  departments,  is  thoroughly  infested  with  Communists. 

I have  in  my  hand  57  cases  of  individuals  who  would  appear  to  be  either  card  carrying  members  or  certainly  loyal 
to  the  Communist  Party,  but  who  nevertheless  are  still  helping  to  shape  our  foreign  policy.  . . . 

As  you  know,  very  recently  the  Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  his  loyalty  to  a man  guilty  of  what  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  most  abominable  of  all  crimes-of  being  a traitor  to  the  people  who  gave  him  a position  of  great  trust. 
The  Secretary  of  State  in  attempting  to  justify  his  continued  devotion  to  the  man  who  sold  out  the  Christian  world  to  the 
atheistic  world,  referred  to  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a justification  and  reason  therefor,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
American  people  to  this  would  have  made  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  happy. 

When  this  pompous  diplomat  in  striped  pants,  with  a phony  British  accent,  proclaimed  to  the  American  people  that 
Christ  on  the  Mount  endorsed  communism,  high  treason,  and  a betrayal  of  a sacred  trust,  the  blasphemy  was  so  great  that 
it  awakened  the  dormant  indignation  of  the  American  people. 

He  has  lighted  the  spark  which  is  resulting  in  a moral  uprising  and  will  end  only  when  the  whole  sorry  mess  of 
twisted,  warped  thinkers  are  swept  from  the  national  scene  so  that  we  may  have  a new  birth  of  national  honesty  and 
decency  in  government. 


1.  What  is  the  threat  that  McCarthy  warns  against?  From  where  does  it  originate? 

2.  Summarize  the  specific  charges  the  McCarthy  proclaims  in  this  speech.  How  does  he  intend  to  deal 
with  those  he  charges? 
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26-8  National  Security  Council  Memorandum  Number  68  (1950) 

The  emerging  Cold  War  led  some  United  States  officials  to  view  the  world  as  dividing  into  two  hostile 
spheres.  The  Soviet-dominated  sphere  was  considered  a threat  to  survival  of  the  American-led  free 
world.  A major  issue  concerned  nuclear  weapons  and  the  need  to  maintain  the  American  lead  in  the 
arms  race. 

Within  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  world  has  experienced  two  global  wars  of  tremendous  violence.  It  has  witnessed  two 
revolutions-the  Russian  and  the  Chinese-of  extreme  scope  and  intensity.  It  has  also  seen  the  collapse  of  five  empires-the 
Ottoman,  the  Austro-Hungarian,  German,  Italian  and  Japanese-and  the  drastic  decline  of  two  major  imperial  systems,  the 
British  and  the  French.  During  the  span  of  one  generation,  the  international  distribution  of  power  has  been  fundamentally 
altered.  For  several  centuries  it  had  proved  impossible  for  any  one  nation  to  gain  such  preponderant  strength  that  a coali- 
tion of  other  nations  could  not  in  time  face  it  with  greater  strength.  The  international  scene  was  marked  by  recurring 
periods  of  violence  and  war,  but  a system  of  sovereign  and  independent  states  was  maintained,  over  which  no  state  was  able 
to  achieve  hegemony. 

Two  complex  sets  of  factors  have  now  basically  altered  this  historical  distribution  of  power.  First,  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  lapan  and  the  decline  of  the  British  and  French  Empires  have  interacted  with  the  development  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  such  a way  that  power  has  increasingly  gravitated  to  these  two  centers.  Second,  the  Soviet 
Union,  unlike  previous  aspirants  to  hegemony,  is  animated  by  a new  fanatic  faith,  antithetical  to  our  own,  and  seeks  to 
impose  its  absolute  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  Conflict  has,  therefore,  become  endemic  and  is  waged,  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  by  violent  or  non-violent  methods  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  expediency.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  increasingly  terrifying  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  every  individual  faces  the  ever-present  possibility  of  annihi- 
lation should  the  conflict  enter  the  phase  of  total  war. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  people  of  the  world  yearn  for  relief  from  the  anxiety  arising  from  the  risk  of  atomic  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  substantial  further  extension  of  the  area  under  the  domination  of  the  Kremlin  would  raise  the  possibility 
that  no  coalition  adequate  to  confront  the  Kremlin  with  greater  strength  could  be  assembled.  It  is  in  this  context  that  this 
Republic  and  its  citizens  in  the  ascendancy  of  their  strength  stand  in  their  deepest  peril.  . . . 

Military  Evaluation  of  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Atomic  Capabilities 

1.  The  United  States  now  has  an  atomic  capability,  including  both  numbers  and  deliverability,  estimated  to  be  ade- 
quate, if  effectively  utilized,  to  deliver  a serious  blow  against  the  war-making  capacity  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  doubted  whether 
such  a blow,  even  if  it  resulted  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  contemplated  target  systems,  would  cause  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  sue  for  terms  or  present  [prevent]  Soviet  forces  from  occupying  Western  Europe  against  such  ground  resistance  as  could 
presently  be  mobilized.  A very  serious  initial  blow  could,  however,  so  reduce  the  capabilities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  supply  and 
equip  its  military  organization  and  its  civilian  population  as  to  give  the  United  States  the  prospect  of  developing  a general 
military  superiority  in  a war  of  long  duration. 

2.  As  the  atomic  capability  of  the  U.S.S.R.  increases,  it  will  have  an  increased  ability  to  hit  at  our  atomic  bases 
and  installations  and  thus  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  an  attack  such  as  that  outlined  above. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  near  future  the  U.S.S.R.  will  have  a sufficient  number  of  atomic  bombs  and  a sufficient  deliv- 
erability to  raise  a question  whether  Britain  with  its  present  inadequate  air  defense  could  be  relied  upon  as  an  advance  base 
from  which  a major  portion  of  the  U.S.  attack  could  be  launched. 

It  is  estimated  that,  within  the  next  four  years,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  attain  the  capability  of  seriously  damaging  vital 
centers  of  the  United  States,  provided  it  strikes  a surprise  blow  and  provided  further  that  the  blow  is  opposed  by  no  more 
effective  opposition  than  we  now  have  programmed.  Such  a blow  could  so  seriously  damage  the  United  States  as  to  greatly 
reduce  its  superiority  in  economic  potential. 

Effective  opposition  to  this  Soviet  capability  will  require  among  other  measures  greatly  increased  air  warning  sys- 
tems, air  defenses,  and  vigorous  development  and  implementation  of  a civilian  defense  program  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly integrated  with  the  military  defense  systems. 

In  time  the  atomic  capability  of  the  U.S.S.R.  can  be  expected  to  grow  to  a point  where,  given  surprise  and  no  more 
effective  opposition  than  we  now  have  programmed,  the  possibility  of  a decisive  initial  attack  cannot  be  excluded. 

3.  In  the  initial  phases  of  an  atomic  war,  the  advantages  of  initiative  and  surprise  would  be  very  great.  A police 
state  living  behind  an  iron  curtain  has  an  enormous  advantage  in  maintaining  the  necessary  security  and  centralization  of 
decision  required  to  capitalize  on  this  advantage. 

4.  For  the  moment  our  atomic  retaliatory  capability  is  probably  adequate  to  deter  the  Kremlin  from  a deliberate 
direct  military  attack  against  ourselves  or  other  free  peoples.  However,  when  it  calculates  that  it  has  a sufficient  atomic 
capability  to  make  a surprise  attack  on  us,  nullifying  our  atomic  superiority  and  creating  a military  situation  decisively  in 
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its  favor,  the  Kremlin  might  be  tempted  to  strike  swiftly  and  with  stealth.  The  existence  of  two  large  atomic  capabilities  in 
such  a relationship  might  well  act,  therefore,  not  as  a deterrent,  but  as  an  incitement  to  war. 

5.  A further  increase  in  the  number  and  power  of  our  atomic  weapons  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  U.S.  retaliatory  blow,  but  would  not  of  itself  seem  to  change  the  basic  logic  of  the  above  points.  Greatly 
increased  general  air,  ground  and  sea  strength,  and  increased  air  defense  and  civilian  defense  programs  would  also  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  the  free  world  could  survive  an  initial  surprise  atomic  attack  of  the  weight 
which  it  is  estimated  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  capable  of  delivering  by  1954  and  still  permit  the  free  world  to  go  on  to  the  even- 
tual attainment  of  its  objectives.  Furthermore,  such  a build-up  of  strength  could  safeguard  and  increase  our  retaliatory 
power,  and  thus  might  put  off  for  some  time  the  date  when  the  Soviet  Union  could  calculate  that  a surprise  blow  would  be 
advantageous.  This  would  provide  additional  time  for  the  effects  of  our  policies  to  produce  a modification  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

6.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  develops  a thermonuclear  weapon  ahead  of  the  U.S.,  the  risks  of  greatly  increased  Soviet  pres- 
sure against  all  the  free  world,  or  an  attack  against  the  U.S.,  will  be  greatly  increased. 

7.  If  the  U.S.  develops  a thermonuclear  weapon  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.  should  for  the  time  being  be  able 
to  bring  increased  pressure  on  the  U.S.S.R.  . . . 

In  the  light  of  present  and  prospective  Soviet  atomic  capabilities,  the  action  which  can  be  taken  under  present  pro- 
grams and  plans,  however,  becomes  dangerously  inadequate,  in  both  timing  and  scope,  to  accomplish  the  rapid  progress 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  United  States  political,  economic,  and  military  objectives  which  is  now  imperative. 

A continuation  of  present  trends  would  result  in  a serious  decline  in  the  strength  of  the  free  world  relative  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  This  unfavorable  trend  arises  from  the  inadequacy  of  current  programs  and  plans  rather  than 
from  any  error  in  our  objectives  and  aims.  These  trends  lead  in  the  direction  of  isolation,  not  by  deliberate  decision  but  by 
lack  of  the  necessary  basis  for  a vigorous  initiative  in  the  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  position  as  the  center  of  power  in  the  free  world  places  a heavy  responsibility  upon  the  United  States  for  lead- 
ership. We  must  organize  and  enlist  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  free  world  in  a positive  program  for  peace  which  will 
frustrate  the  Kremlin  design  for  world  domination  by  creating  a situation  in  the  free  world  to  which  the  Kremlin  will  be 
compelled  to  adjust.  Without  such  a cooperative  effort,  led  by  the  United  States,  we  will  have  to  make  gradual  withdrawals 
under  pressure  until  we  discover  one  day  that  we  have  sacrificed  positions  of  vital  interest. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  trend  be  reversed  by  a much  more  rapid  and  concerted  build-up  of  the  actual  strength  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  The  analysis  shows  that  this  will  be  costly  and  will  involve 
significant  domestic  financial  and  economic  adjustments. 

The  execution  of  such  a build-up,  however,  requires  that  the  United  States  have  an  affirmative  program  beyond 
the  solely  defensive  one  of  countering  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  program  must  light  the  path  to  peace  and 
order  among  nations  in  a system  based  on  freedom  and  justice,  as  contemplated  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Fur- 
ther, it  must  envisage  the  political  and  economic  measures  with  which  and  the  military  shield  behind  which  the  free  world 
can  work  to  frustrate  the  Kremlin  design  by  the  strategy  of  the  cold  war;  for  every  consideration  of  devotion  to  our  fun- 
damental values  and  to  our  national  security  demands  that  we  achieve  our  objectives  by  the  strategy  of  the  cold  war, 
building  up  our  military  strength  in  order  that  it  may  not  have  to  be  used.  The  only  sure  victory  lies  in  the  frustration  of 
the  Kremlin  design  by  the  steady  development  of  the  moral  and  material  strength  of  the  free  world  and  its  projection  into 
the  Soviet  world  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  about  an  internal  change  in  the  Soviet  system.  Such  a positive  program-har- 
monious with  our  fundamental  national  purpose  and  our  objectives-is  necessary  if  we  are  to  regain  and  retain  the  initiative 
and  to  win  and  hold  the  necessary  popular  support  and  cooperation  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 


1.  What  does  NSC-68  reveal  regarding  the  atomic  capabilities  of  the  United  States?  What  does  it 
predict  regarding  the  atomic  capabilities  of  the  U.S.S.R.? 

2.  What  is  the  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  United  State  to  achieve  and  maintain  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union? 

3.  Describe  the  kind  of  plan  this  resolution  calls  for. 
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26-9  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's  telegram  to  President  Truman  following  the 
'Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Speech/  February  11,  1950 

Here  is  the  complete  text  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's  telegram  to  President  Truman  regarding  com- 
munist infiltration  into  the  State  Department. 

In  a Lincoln  Day  speech  at  Wheeling  Thursday  night  I stated  that  the  State  Department  harbors  a nest  of  communists  and 
communist  sympathizers  who  are  helping  to  shape  our  foreign  policy.  I further  stated  that  I have  inmy  possession  the 
names  of  57  commuists  who  are  in  the  State  Department  at  present.  A State  Department  spokesman  flatly  denied  this  and 
claimed  that  there  is  not  a single  communist  in  the  department.  You  can  convince  yourself  of  the  falsity  of  the  State 
Department  claim  very  easily.  You  will  recall  that  you  personally  appointed  a board  to  screen  State  Department  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  fellow  travelers.  Your  board  did  a pains-taking  job,  and  named  hundreds  which  it  listed  as 
“dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  nation,”  because  of  communistic  connections.  While  the  records  are  not  available  to  me, 
I know  absolutely  that  of  one  group  of  approximately  300  certified  to  the  Secretary  for  discharge,  he  actually  discharged 
only  approximately  80.  I understand  that  this  was  done  after  lengthy  consultation  with  Alger  Hiss.  I would  suggest  there- 
fore, Mr.  President,  that  you  simply  pick  up  your  phone  and  ask  Mr.  Acheson  how  many  of  those  whom  your  board  had 
labeled  as  dangers,  he  failed  to  discharge.  The  day  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  exposed  Alger  Hiss  as 
an  important  link  in  an  international  communist  spy  ring,  you  signed  anorder  forbidding  the  State  Department  giving  to  the 
Congress  any  information  in  regard  to  the  disloyalty  or  the  communistic  connections  of  anyone  in  that  Department,  despite 
this  State  Department  blackout,  we  have  been  able  to  compile  a list  of  57  communists  in  the  State  Department.  This  list  is 
available  to  you,  but  you  can  get  a much  longer  list  by  ordering  the  Secretary  Acheson  to  give  you  a list  of  these  whome 
your  own  board  listed  as  being  disloyal,  and  who  are  still  working  in  the  State  Department.  I believe  the  following  is  the 
minimum  which  can  be  expected  of  you  in  this  case 

That  you  demand  that  Acheson  give  you  and  the  proper  Congressional  committee  the  names  and  a complete 
report  on  all  of  those  who  were  placed  in  the  Department  by  Alger  Hiss,  and  all  of  those  still  working  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  were  listed  by  your  board  as  bad  security  risks  because  of  the  communistic  connections. 

That  under  no  circumstances  could  a Congressional  committee  obtain  any  information  or  help  from  the  Executive 
Department  in  exposing  communists. 

Failure  on  your  part  will  label  the  Democratic  Party  of  being  the  bed-fellow  of  international  communism.  Certainly 
this  label  is  not  deserved  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal  American  Democrats  throughout  the  nation,  and  by  the  siz- 
able number  of  able  loyal  Democrats  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 


1.  What  was  McCarthy's  proof  that  communists  had  infiltrated  the  State  Department? 

2.  What  did  he  want  President  Truman  to  do  about  communist  infiltration? 
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27-1  The  Kinsey  Report  (1948) 

Dr.  Kinsey's  scientific  study  on  sexual  behavior  in  humans  arrested  public  attention.  Through  Kinsey's 
findings,  humans  were  described  as  highly  sexual  and  sexually  complex  beings.  The  study  also  con- 
firmed that  humans,  far  from  repressing  their  urges,  sought  a variety  of  outlets  for  sexual  satisfaction. 
The  12,000  subjects  studied  for  his  report  revealed  that  people  engaged  in  a variety  of  sexual  activities 
and  often  did  so  outside  of  marriage. 

Source:  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  et  al..  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Sanders,  1948), 

pp.  263-273. 

MARITAL  STATUS  AND  SEXUAL  OUTLET 

Among  the  social  factors  affecting  sexual  activity,  marital  status  is  the  one  that  would  seem  most  likely  to  influence  both 
the  frequencies  and  the  sources  of  the  individual’s  outlet.  The  data,  however,  need  detailed  analyses. 

Social  and  Legal  Limitations 

In  Social  and  religious  philosophies,  there  have  been  two  antagonistic  interpretations  of  sex.  There  have  been 
cultures  and  religions  which  have  inclined  to  the  hedonistic  doctrine  that  sexual  activity  is  justifiable  for  its  immediate  and 
pleasurable  return;  and  there  have  been  cultures  and  religions  which  accept  sex  primarily  as  the  necessary  means  of  pro- 
creation, to  be  enjoyed  only  in  marriage,  and  then  only  if  reproduction  is  the  goal  of  the  act.  The  Hebrews  were  among  the 
Asiatics  who  held  this  ascetic  approach  to  sex;  and  Christian  sexual  philosophy  and  English-American  sex  law  is  largely 
built  around  these  Hebraic  interpretations,  around  Greek  ascetic  philosophies,  and  around  the  asceticism  of  some  of  the 
Roman  cults  (Angus  1925,  May  1931). 

A third  possible  interpretation  of  sex  as  a normal  biologic  function,  acceptable  in  whatever  form  it  is  manifested, 
has  hardly  figured  in  either  general  or  scientific  discussions.  By  English  and  American  standards,  such  an  attitude  is  con- 
sidered primitive,  materialistic  or  animalistic,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a civilized  and  educated  people.  Freud  has  con- 
tributed more  than  the  biologists  toward  an  adoption  of  this  biologic  viewpoint. 

Since  English-American  moral  codes  and  sex  laws  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  reproductive  interpretation  of  sex, 
they  accept  no  form  of  socio-sexual  activity  outside  of  the  marital  state;  and  even  marital  intercourse  is  more  or  less  lim- 
ited to  particular  times  and  places  and  to  the  techniques  which  are  most  likely  to  result  in  conception.  By  this  system,  no 
socio-sexual  outlet  is  provided  for  the  single  male  or  for  the  widowed  or  divorced  male,  since  they  cannot  legally  procreate; 
and  homosexual  and  solitary  sources  of  outlet,  since  they  are  completely  without  reproductive  possibilities,  are  penalized 
or  frowned  upon  by  public  opinion  and  by  the  processes  of  the  law. 

Specifically,  English-American  legal  codes  restrict  the  sexual  activity  of  the  unmarried  male  by  characterizing  all 
pre-marital,  extra-marital,  and  post-marital  intercourse  as  rape,  statutory  rape,  fornication,  adultery,  prostitution,  association 
with  a prostitute,  incest,  delinquency,  a contribution  to  delinquency,  assault  and  battery,  or  public  indecency — all  of  which 
are  offenses  with  penalties  attached.  However  it  is  labelled,  all  intercourse  outside  of  marriage  (non-marital  intercourse)  is 
illicit  and  subject  to  penalty  by  statute  law  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  or  by  the  precedent  of  the  common  law  on 
which  most  courts,  in  all  states,  chiefly  depend  when  sex  is  involved.  In  addition  to  their  restrictions  on  hetero-sexual  inter- 
course, statute  law  and  the  common  law  penalize  all  homosexual  activity,  and  all  sexual  contacts  with  animals;  and  they 
specifically  limit  the  techniques  of  marital  intercourse.  Mouth-genital  and  anal  contacts  are  punishable  as  crimes  whether 
they  occur  in  heterosexual  or  homosexual  relations  and  whether  in  or  outside  of  marriage.  Such  manual  manipulation  as 
occurs  in  the  petting  which  is  common  in  the  younger  generation  has  been  interpreted  in  some  courts  as  an  impairment  of 
the  morals  of  a minor,  or  even  as  assault  and  battery.  The  public  exhibition  of  any  kind  of  sexual  activity,  including  self 
masturbation,  or  the  viewing  of  such  activity,  is  punishable  as  a contribution  to  delinquency  or  as  public  indecency. 

There  have  been  occasional  court  decisions  which  have  attempted  to  limit  the  individual’s  right  to  solitary  mas- 
turbation; and  the  statutes  of  at  least  one  state  (Indiana  Acts  1905,  ch.  169,  & 473,  p.  584)  rule  that  the  encouragement 
of  self  masturbation  is  an  offense  punishable  as  sodomy.  Under  a literal  interpretation  of  this  law,  it  is  possible  that  a 
teacher,  biologist,  psychologist,  physician  or  other  person  who  published  the  scientifically  determinable  fact  that  mas- 
turbation does  no  physical  harm  might  be  prosecuted  for  encouraging  some  person  to  “commit  masturbation.”  There 
have  been  penal  commitments  of  adults  who  have  given  sex  instruction  to  minors,  and  there  are  evidently  some  courts 
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who  are  inclined  to  interpret  all  sex  instruction  as  a contribution  to  the  delinquency  of  minors.  In  state  controlled  penal 
and  mental  institutions,  and  in  homes  for  dependent  children,  the  administrations  are  authorized  to  establish  rules  of 
sexual  behavior  which  go  beyond  the  definitions  of  courtroom  law.  It  is  the  usual  practice  in  such  institutions  to  impose 
penalties,  including  physical  punishment,  for  masturbation,  and  we  have  histories  from  at  least  two  institutions  which 
imposed  equally  severe  penalties  for  nocturnal  emissions.  The  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  considers  evi- 
dence of  masturbation  sufficient  grounds  for  refusing  admission  to  a candidate  (U.S.  Naval  Acad.  Regul.,  June  1940).  It 
is  probable  that  the  courts  would  defend  the  right  of  the  administrators  of  institutions  to  impose  such  ultimate  restrictions 
upon  the  sexual  outlets  of  their  charges. 

Concepts  of  sexual  perversion  depend  in  part  on  this  same  reproductive  interpretation  of  sex.  Sodomy  laws  are 
usually  indefinite  in  their  descriptions  of  acts  that  are  punishable;  perversions  are  defined  as  unnatural  acts,  acts  contrary 
to  nature,  bestial,  abominable,  and  detestable.  Such  laws  are  interpretable  only  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  English  common  law  which,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  is  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  no  sexual  activity  is  jus- 
tifiable unless  its  objective  is  procreation. 

Official  church  attitudes  toward  contraception  and  abortion  similarly  stem  from  the  demand  that  there  be  no  inter- 
ference with  reproduction.  They  are  consistent  in  denying  the  use  of  contraceptives  in  marriage  and  in  intercourse  which 
is  outside  of  marriage,  for  intercourse  outside  of  marriage  is  illegal  and  not  a legitimate  source  of  procreation.  Medical  and 
presumably  scientific  data  which  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  objections  to  contraception  and  abortion,  are  rationalizations 
or  confusions  of  the  real  issue,  which  is  the  reproductive  value  of  any  kind  of  sexual  behavior. 

In  addition  to  establishing  restrictions  by  way  of  the  statutory  and  common  law,  society  at  large,  and  each  element 
in  it,  have  developed  mores  that  even  more  profoundly  affect  the  frequency  of  sexual  activity  and  the  general  pattern  of 
behavior.  Some  of  the  community  attitudes  fortify  certain  of  the  legal  interpretations,  even  though  no  segment  of  society 
accepts  the  whole  of  the  legal  code,  as  its  behavior  and  expressed  attitudes  demonstrate  (Chapter  10).  Often  the  social  pro- 
scriptions involve  more  than  is  in  the  law,  and  the  individual  who  conforms  with  the  traditions  of  the  social  level  to  which 
he  belongs,  is  restricted  in  such  detail  as  the  written  codes  never  venture  to  cover.  Group  attitudes  become  his  “con- 
science,” and  he  accepts  group  interpretations,  thinking  them  the  product  of  his  own  wisdom.  Each  type  of  sex  act  acquires 
values,  becomes  right  or  wrong,  socially  useful  or  undesirable.  Esthetic  values  are  attached:  limitations  are  set  on  the 
times  and  places  where  sexual  relations  may  be  had;  the  social  niceties  (and  the  law)  forbid  the  presence  of  witnesses  to 
sexual  acts;  there  are  standards  of  physical  cleanliness  and  supposed  requirements  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  which  may 
become  more  important  than  the  gratification  of  sexual  drives;  the  forms  of  courtesy  between  men  and  women  may  receive 
especial  attention  when  sexual  relations  are  involved;  the  effect  of  the  relations  upon  the  sexual  partner,  the  effect  upon  the 
subsequent  sexual,  marital,  or  business  relations  with  the  partner,  the  effect  upon  the  subject’s  own  self  esteem  or  subse- 
quent mental  or  physical  happiness,  or  conflict — may  all  be  involved  in  the  decision  to  have,  or  not  to  have,  a socio- 
sexual  relation.  While  the  decision  seems  to  rest  upon  personal  desires,  ideals,  and  concepts  of  esthetics,  the  individual’s 
standards  are  very  largely  set  by  the  mores  of  the  social  level  to  which  he  belongs.  In  the  end,  their  effect  is  strongly  to 
limit  his  opportunity  for  intercourse,  or  for  most  other  types  of  sexual  activity,  especially  if  he  is  unmarried,  widowed,  sep- 
arated, or  divorced. 

A lower  level  male  has  fewer  esthetic  demands  and  social  forms  to  satisfy.  By  the  time  he  becomes  an  adolescent, 
he  has  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  josh  any  passing  girl,  ask  for  a simple  social  date,  and,  inside  of  a few  minutes,  suggest 
intercourse.  Such  financial  resources  as  will  provide  a drink,  tickets  for  a movie,  or  an  automobile  ride,  are  at  that  level  suf- 
ficient for  making  the  necessary  approaches.  Such  things  are  impossible  for  most  better  educated  males.  Education  develops 
a demand  for  more  elaborate  recreation  and  more  extended  social  contacts.  The  average  college  male  plans  repeated  dates,  din- 
ners, expensive  entertainments,  and  long-time  acquaintances  before  he  feels  warranted  in  asking  for  a complete  sexual  rela- 
tion. There  is,  in  consequence,  a definitely  greater  limitation  on  the  heterosexual  activities  of  the  educated  portion  of  the 
population,  and  a higher  frequency  of  solitary  outlets  in  that  group.  Upper  level  males  rationalize  their  lack  of  socio-sexual 
activities  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  social  formalities  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  their  chastity. 

In  any  case,  at  any  social  level,  the  human  animal  is  more  hampered  in  its  pursuit  of  sexual  contacts  than  the  prim- 
itive anthropoid  in  the  wild;  and,  at  any  level,  the  restrictions  would  appear  to  be  most  severe  for  males  who  are  not  mar- 
ried. One  should  expect,  then,  that  the  sexual  histories  of  unmarried  males  would  contrast  sharply  with  the  histories  of 
married  adults;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  two  thousand  years  of  social  monitoring,  at  least  some  unmarried  males  might  be 
found  who  follow  the  custom  and  the  law  and  live  abstinent,  celibate,  sublimated,  and  wholly  chaste  lives.  Scientists  will, 
however,  want  to  examine  the  specific  data  showing  the  effect  of  marital  status  on  the  human  male’s  total  sexual  outlet,  and 
on  his  choice  of  particular  outlets  (if  he  has  any)  in  his  single,  married,  or  post-marital  states. 
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TOTAL  SEXUAL  OUTLET 

The  mean  frequencies  of  total  sexual  outlet  for  the  married  males  are  always,  at  all  age  levels,  higher  than  the  total  outlets 
for  single  males;  but,  as  already  pointed  out  (Chapter  6),  essentially  all  single  males  have  regular  and  usually  frequent 
sexual  outlet,  whether  before  marriage,  or  after  being  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced.  Of  the  more  than  five  thousand 
males  who  have  contributed  to  the  present  study,  only  1 per  cent  has  lived  for  as  much  as  five  years  (after  the  onset  of  ado- 
lescence and  outside  of  old  age)  without  orgasm. 

As  previously  recorded,  the  mean  frequency  of  the  total  outlet  for  the  single  males  between  16  and  20  is  (on  the 
basis  of  the  U.  S.  Corrections)  about  3.3  per  week  (Table  60,  Figures  50-52).  The  mean  frequency  of  total  outlet  for  the 
married  male  is  about  4.8  per  week,  which  is  47  per  cent  above  the  average  outlet  of  the  single  male.  At  30,  the  frequen- 
cies for  the  married  males  are  about  18  per  cent  above  those  of  the  single  males,  and  approximately  this  relation  holds  for 
some  period  of  years.  Beyond  40  years  of  age,  the  single  males  may  actually  exceed  the  married  males  in  their  sexual  fre- 
quencies. In  adolescent  years,  the  restrictions  upon  the  sexual  activity  of  the  unmarried  male  are  greatest.  He  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  locate  sources  of  outlet  and  he  has  not  learned  the  techniques  for  approaching  and  utilizing  those  sources  when 
they  are  available.  Nevertheless,  his  frequency  between  adolescence  and  16  does  average  about  3.0  per  week  and  between 
16  and  20  it  amounts  to  nearly  3.4  per  week.  This  represents  arousal  that  leads  to  orgasm  on  an  average  of  about  every 
other  day.  By  the  time  he  is  30,  the  single  male  has  become  much  more  efficient  in  his  social  approaches  and  does  not  lag 
far  behind  the  married  individual  in  his  performance.  Considering  the  physical  advantage  which  the  married  individual  has 
in  securing  intercourse  without  going  outside  of  his  own  home,  it  is  apparent  that  the  older  single  male  develops  skills  in 
making  social  approaches  and  finding  places  for  sexual  contacts  which  far  exceed  the  skills  of  married  persons.  Beau 
Brummels  and  Casanovas  are  not  married  males.  A few  of  the  married  males  who  are  involved  in  promiscuous  extra-mar- 
ital activity  are  the  only  ones  whose  facilities  begin  to  compare  with  those  found  among  unmarried  groups.  It  is  notable  that 
in  the  male  homosexual,  where  long-term  unions  are  not  often  maintained  and  new  partners  are  being  continually  sought, 
there  are  many  persons  who  preserve  this  same  facility  for  making  social  contacts  for  long  periods  of  years. 

The  differences  that  exist  between  the  total  activities  of  the  younger  married  male  and  the  younger  unmarried  male 
are,  to  some  degree,  a measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  social  pressures  that  keep  the  single  male’s  performance  below  his 
native  capacity;  although  the  lower  rates  in  the  single  males  may  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  possibility  that  less  responsive 
males  may  not  marry  so  young,  or  may  never  marry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  single  male,  from  adolescence  to 
30  years  of  age,  does  have  a frequency  of  nearly  3.0  per  week  is  evidence  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  social  restrictions  and 
of  the  imperativeness  of  the  biologic  demands.  For  those  who  like  the  term,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a sexual  drive  which 
cannot  be  set  aside  for  any  large  portion  of  the  population,  by  any  sort  of  social  convention.  For  those  who  prefer  to  think 
in  simpler  terms  of  action  and  reaction,  it  is  a picture  of  an  animal  who,  however  civilized  or  cultured,  continues  to  respond 
to  the  constantly  present  sexual  stimuli,  albeit  with  some  social  and  physical  restraints. 

In  addition  to  the  differences  in  frequencies  of  total  outlet  between  married  and  single  males,  there  are  minor  dif- 
ferences in  incidence  and  in  range  of  variation  in  the  groups.  Between  adolescence  and  15  years  of  age,  95  per  cent  of  the 
unmarried  boys  have  some  sort  of  sexual  outlet.  From  16  to  35  years  of  age,  99  per  cent  or  more  of  these  males  are  engaging 
in  some  form  of  sexual  activity  (Table  60).  Among  the  married  males,  a full  100  per  cent  is  sexually  active  between  16  and 
35  years  of  age.  Beyond  35,  the  incidence  figures  drop  for  single  males,  and  at  a somewhat  faster  rate  than  for  married  males. 
The  differences  are  not  great. 

The  range  of  variation  in  frequency  of  outlet  in  any  particular  age  group  is  also  nearly  identical  for  single  and  mar- 
ried males.  In  both  populations  (Table  49),  there  are  individuals  who  engage  in  sexual  activity  only  a few  times  a year,  and 
there  are  some  who  engage  in  sexual  activities  regularly  3 or  4 or  more  times  per  day  (29  or  more  per  week).  The  lower 
average  rates  for  single  males  are  not  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  no  high-rating  individuals  in  that  group,  but 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a large  number  of  the  single  males  who  have  lower  rates,  and  a larger  number  of  married  males 
who  have  higher  rates.  At  least  half  of  the  younger  married  males  have  outlets  which  average  3 or  more  per  week,  whereas 
only  a third  of  the  single  males  fall  into  that  category. 

Throughout  both  single  and  married  histories,  there  is  a steady  decline  in  total  sexual  outlet  in  successive  age 
groups  (Chapter  7).  After  30  years  of  age  this  decline  in  any  5-year  period  (Figures  50-52)  is  very  nearly  as  great  as  the 
differences  between  married  and  single  males  of  the  same  age  group.  Age  is  eventually  as  important  as  all  of  the  social, 
moral,  and  legal  factors  which  differentiate  single  from  married  histories. 

1.  Contrast  Kinsey's  report  to  John  Kellogg's  thoughts  on  appropriate  sexual  comportment. 

2.  Is  the  behavior  Kinsey  documents  representative  of  a sudden  change  in  human  sexual  and  social 
conduct,  or  a more  realistic  and  scientific  presentation  of  human  behavior  that  the  more  visible 
social  commentators  of  the  turn  of  the  century  would  not  and  could  not  recognize?  What  changes 
occurred  in  American  society  to  make  this  research  and  its  publication  possible? 
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27-2  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  (1954) 

This  landmark  Supreme  Court  decision  was  the  outcome  of  three  years  of  litigation  by  the  father  of 
Linda  Brown,  an  elementary  school  student  from  Topeka,  Kansas.  In  this  decision,  the  Court  declared 
segregated  schools  unconstitutional.  In  subsequent  decisions,  it  ruled  that  schools  be  desegregated  with 
all  deliberate  speed.  Somewhat  reluctantly.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  oversaw  the  process  in  the 
South  in  the  1950s,  which  culminated  in  the  dramatic  desegregation  of  the  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  high 
school  in  1957  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Guard. 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court 

These  cases  come  to  us  from  the  States  of  Kansas,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Delaware.  They  are  premised  on 
different  facts  and  different  local  conditions,  but  a common  legal  question  justifies  their  consideration  together  in  this 
consolidated  opinion. 

In  each  of  the  cases,  minors  of  the  Negro  race,  through  their  legal  representatives,  seek  the  aid  of  the  courts  in 
obtaining  admission  to  the  public  schools  of  their  community  on  a nonsegregated  basis.  In  each  instance,  they  had  been 
denied  admission  to  schools  attended  by  white  children  under  laws  requiring  or  permitting  segregation  according  to  race. 
This  segregation  was  alleged  to  deprive  the  plaintiffs  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
In  each  of  the  cases  other  than  the  Delaware  case,  a three -judge  federal  district  court  denied  relief  to  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
so-called  “separate  but  equal”  doctrine  announced  by  this  Court  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  537.  Under  that  doctrine, 
equality  of  treatment  is  accorded  when  the  races  are  provided  substantially  equal  facilities,  even  though  these  facilities  be 
separate.  In  the  Delaware  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware  adhered  to  that  doctrine,  but  ordered  that  the  plaintiffs  be 
admitted  to  the  white  schools  because  of  their  superiority  to  the  Negro  schools. 

The  plaintiffs  contended  that  segregated  public  schools  are  not  “equal”  and  cannot  be  made  “equal,”  and  that 
hence  they  are  deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  . . . 

In  the  first  cases  in  this  Court  construing  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  decided  shortly  after  its  adoption,  the  Court 
interpreted  it  as  proscribing  all  state-imposed  discriminations  against  the  Negro  race.  The  doctrine  of  “separate  but  equal” 
did  not  make  its  appearance  in  this  Court  until  1896  in  the  case  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  supra,  involving  not  education  but 
transportation.  American  courts  have  since  labored  with  the  doctrine  for  over  half  a century.  In  this  Court,  there  have  been 
six  cases  involving  the  “separate  but  equal”  doctrine  in  the  field  of  public  education.  ...  In  none  of  these  cases  was  it  nec- 
essary to  examine  the  doctrine  to  grant  relief  to  the  Negro  plaintiff.  And  in  Sweatt  v.  Painter  . . . the  Court  expressly 
reserved  decision  on  the  question  of  whether  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  should  be  held  inapplicable  to  public  education. 

In  the  instant  cases,  that  question  is  directly  presented.  Here,  unlike  Sweatt  v.  Painter,  there  are  findings  below  that 
the  Negro  and  white  schools  involved  have  been  equalized,  or  are  being  equalized,  with  respect  to  buildings,  curricula, 
qualifications  and  salaries  of  teachers,  and  other  “tangible”  factors.  Our  decision,  therefore,  cannot  turn  on  merely  a com- 
parison of  these  tangible  factors  in  the  Negro  and  white  schools  involved  in  each  of  the  cases.  We  must  look  instead  to  the 
effect  of  segregation  itself  on  public  education. 

In  approaching  this  problem,  we  cannot  turn  the  clock  back  to  1868  when  the  Amendment  was  adopted,  or  even 
to  1896  when  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  was  written.  We  must  consider  public  education  in  the  light  of  its  full  development  and 
its  present  place  in  American  life  throughout  the  Nation.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  be  determined  if  segregation  in  public 
schools  deprives  these  plaintiffs  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Today,  education  is  perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  state  and  local  governments.  Compulsory  school  atten- 
dance laws  and  the  great  expenditures  for  education  both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  importance  of  education  to  our 
democratic  society.  It  is  required  in  the  performance  of  our  most  basic  public  responsibilities,  even  service  in  the  armed 
forces.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of  good  citizenship.  Today  it  is  a principal  instrument  in  awakening  the  child  to  cultural 
values,  in  preparing  him  for  later  professional  training,  and  in  helping  him  to  adjust  normally  to  his  environment.  In  these 
days,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in  life  if  he  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  edu- 
cation. Such  an  opportunity,  where  the  state  has  undertaken  to  provide  it,  is  a right  which  must  be  made  available  to  all  on 
equal  terms. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  presented:  Does  segregation  of  children  in  public  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race, 
even  though  the  physical  facilities  and  other  “tangible”  factors  may  be  equal,  deprive  the  children  of  the  minority  group 
of  equal  education  opportunities?  We  believe  that  it  does. 

In  Sweatt  v.  Painter ...  in  finding  that  a segregated  law  school  for  Negroes  could  not  provide  them  equal  edu- 
cation opportunities,  the  Court  relied  in  large  part  on  “those  qualities  which  are  incapable  of  objective  measurement  but 
which  make  for  greatness  in  a law  school.”  In  McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma  State  Regents  ...  the  Court,  in  requiring  that  a Negro 
admitted  to  a white  graduate  school  be  treated  like  all  other  students,  again  resorted  to  intangible  considerations:  “.  . . his 
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ability  to  study,  to  engage  in  discussions  and  exchange  views  with  other  students,  and  in  general,  to  learn  his  profession.” 
Such  considerations  apply  with  added  force  to  children  in  grade  and  high  schools.  To  separate  them  from  others  of  sim- 
ilar age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their  race  generates  a feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their  status  in  the  community 
that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone.  The  effect  of  this  separation  on  their  educa- 
tional opportunities  was  well  stated  by  a finding  in  the  Kansas  case  by  a court  which  nevertheless  felt  compelled  to  rule 
against  the  Negro  plaintiffs: 

Segregation  of  white  and  colored  children  in  public  schools  has  a detrimental  effect  upon  the  colored  children.  The 
impact  is  greater  when  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  law;  for  the  policy  of  separating  the  races  is  usually  interpreted  as  denoting 
the  inferiority  of  the  Negro  group.  A sense  of  inferiority  affects  the  motivation  of  a child  to  learn.  Segregation  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  law,  therefore,  has  a tendency  to  retard  the  education  and  mental  development  of  negro  children  and  to  deprive  them 
of  some  of  the  benefits  they  would  receive  in  a racial[ly]  integrated  school  system. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  psychological  knowledge  at  the  time  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  this  finding  is 
amply  supported  by  modern  authority.  Any  language  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  contrary  to  this  finding  is  rejected. 

We  conclude  that  in  the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  of  “separate  but  equal”  has  no  place.  Separate  edu- 
cational facilities  are  inherently  unequal.  Therefore,  we  hold  that  the  plaintiffs  and  others  similarly  situated  for  whom  the 
actions  have  been  brought  are,  by  reason  of  the  segregation  complained  of,  deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  disposition  makes  unnecessary  any  discussion  whether  such  segregation 
also  violates  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


1.  What  is  the  function  and  significance  of  education  in  America  according  to  this  decision? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  opinion  of  the  Court  regarding  the  effects  of  "separate  but  equal" 
education  upon  African  American  students. 
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27-3  Ladies  Home  Journal,  "Young  Mother"  (1956) 

The  post-World  War  Two  years  witnessed  a tremendous  baby  boom  that  led  to  great  interest  in  family 
life.  The  mother  was  seen  as  the  person  responsible  for  maintaining  the  house,  raising  the  children, 
and  caring  for  the  husband.  In  some  cases,  the  mother  not  only  received  little  or  no  help,  but  often  was 
an  unequal  partner  in  the  family  and  received  little  recognition  for  the  work  she  did. 

Mrs.  Gould:  As  editors  and  parents  we  are  extremely  interested  in  this  whole  problem.  The  welfare  of  our  society  depends 
upon  the  type  of  children  you  young  mothers  and  others  like  you  are  able  to  bring  up.  Anything  that  affects  the  welfare  of 
young  families  is  most  crucial,  and  I do  feel  that  the  young  mother,  any  young  mother  in  our  day,  should  get  far  more  gen- 
eral recognition  and  attention  than  she  does-not  so  much  for  her  own  sake  as  for  society  as  a whole,  or  just  out  of  sheer 
common  sense. 

Miss  Hickey:  And  understanding.  I think  there  is  a lack  of  understanding,  too.  Since  it  would  take  all  day  to  tell 
what  a busy  woman  does  all  day  . . . how  about  your  high  points? 

Mrs.  Petry:  I would  say  in  the  morning-breakfast  and  wash  time.  I put  the  breakfast  out,  leave  the  children  to  eat 
it  and  run  into  the  bathroom-that  is  where  the  washer  is-and  fill  it  up.  I come  back  into  the  kitchen  and  shove  a little  in  the 
baby’s  mouth  and  try  to  keep  the  others  eating.  Then  I go  back  in  the  bathroom  and  put  the  clothes  in  the  wringer  and  start 
the  rinse  water.  That  is  about  the  end  of  the  half-hour  there.  I continue  then  to  finish  the  wash,  and  either  put  them  out  or 
let  them  see  one  program  they  like  on  television,  and  then  I go  out  and  hang  the  wash  up. 

Miss  Hickey:  You  put  that  outside? 

Mrs.  Petry:  Yes.  Then  I eat. 

Mrs.  Gould:  Can  you  sit  down  and  eat  in  peace?  Are  the  children  outdoors  at  that  time  or  watching  television? 

Mrs.  Petry:  They  are  supposed  to  be  outside,  but  they  are  usually  running  in  and  out.  Somebody  forgot  something 
he  should  have  eaten,  or  wants  more  milk,  or  a toy  or  something.  Finally  I lock  the  screen  door.  I always  read  something 
while  I’m  eating-two  meals  a day  I read.  When  my  husband  isn’t  there,  and  if  I am  alone,  or  maybe  just  one  child  at  the 
table,  I read  something  quick.  But  I time  it.  I take  no  more  than  half  an  hour  for  eating  and  reading. 

Miss  Hickey:  You  work  on  schedule  quite  a bit.  Why  do  you  do  that? 

Mrs.  Petry:  Because  I am  very  forgetful.  I have  an  orange  crayon  and  I write  “defrost”  on  the  refrigerator  every 
now  and  then,  or  I forget  to  defrost  it.  If  I think  of  something  while  I am  washing,  I write  it  on  the  mirror  with  an  eyebrow 
pencil.  It  must  sound  silly,  but  that  is  the  only  way  I can  remember  everything  I have  to  do.  . . . 

Miss  Hickey:  Mrs.  Ehrhardt,  your  quietest  half-hour? 

Mrs.  Ehrhardt:  I would  say  . . . that  when  I go  out  to  take  the  wash  in.  There  is  something  about  getting  outdoors- 
and  I don’t  get  out  too  often,  except  to  hang  out  the  wash  and  to  bring  it  in.  I really  enjoy  doing  it.  If  it  is  a nice  day,  I stand 
outside  and  fold  it  outdoors.  I think  that  is  my  quietest  hour. 

Miss  Hickey:  How  often  do  you  and  your  husband  go  out  together  in  the  evening? 

Mrs.  Ehrhardt:  Not  often.  An  occasional  movie,  which  might  be  every  couple  of  months  or  so,  on  an  anniversary. 
This  year  is  the  first  year  we  celebrated  on  the  day  we  were  married.  We  were  married  in  June.  We  always  celebrated  it, 
but  it  might  be  in  July  or  August. 

It  depends  on  our  babysitter.  If  you  cannot  get  anyone,  you  just  cannot  go  out.  I am  not  living  near  my  family  and 
I won’t  leave  the  children  with  teenagers.  I would  be  afraid  it  might  be  a little  hectic,  and  a young  girl  might  not  know  what 
to  do.  So  we  don’t  get  out  very  often.  . . . 

Miss  Hickey:  Let  us  hear  about  Mrs.  Petry’s  recreation. 

Mrs.  Petry:  Oh,  I went  to  work  in  a department  store  that  opened  in  Levittown.  I begged  and  begged  my  husband 
to  let  me  work,  and  finally  he  said  I could  go  once  or  twice  a week.  I lasted  for  three  weeks,  or  should  I say  he  lasted  for 
three  weeks. 

Mrs.  Gould:  You  mean  you  worked  in  the  daytime? 

Mrs.  Petry:  Three  evenings,  from  six  until  nine,  and  on  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Gould:  And  your  husband  took  care  of  the  children  during  that  time? 

Mrs.  Petry:  Yes,  but  the  third  week,  he  couldn’t  stand  it  anymore,  Saturday  and  all.  In  fact,  I think  he  had  to 
work  that  Saturday,  so  I asked  if  I could  just  come  in  to  the  store  during  the  week.  My  husband  was  hoping  they  would 
fire  me,  but  they  didn’t.  But  I could  see  that  it  wasn’t  really  fair  to  him,  because  I was  going  out  for  my  own  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Gould:  In  other  words,  your  working  was  your  recreation. 
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Mrs.  Petry:  Yes,  and  I enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Miss  Hickey:  Why  did  you  feel  you  wanted  to  do  this? 

Mrs.  Petry:  To  see  some  people  and  talk  to  people,  just  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  . . . 

Miss  Hickey:  How  about  your  shopping  experiences? 

Mrs.  McKenzie:  Well,  I don’t  go  in  the  evening,  because  I cannot  depend  on  Ed  being  home;  and  when  he  is  there, 
he  likes  to  have  me  there  too.  I don’t  know.  Usually  all  three  of  the  children  go  shopping  with  me.  At  one  time  I carried 
two  and  dragged  the  other  one  along  behind  me  in  the  cart  with  the  groceries.  It  is  fun  to  take  them  all.  Once  a man 
stopped  me  and  said,  “Lady,  did  you  know  your  son  is  eating  hamburger?’’  He  had  eaten  a half-  pound  of  raw  hamburger. 
When  corn  on  the  cob  was  so  expensive,  my  oldest  one  begged  me  to  buy  corn  on  the  cob,  so  I splurged  and  bought  three 
ears  for  thirty-nine  cents.  When  I got  to  the  check-out  counter,  I discovered  he  had  eaten  all  three,  so  he  had  to  pay  for  the 
cobs. 

Miss  Hickey:  You  go  once  a week? 

Mrs.  McKenzie:  Once  a week  or  every  ten  days  now,  depending  on  how  often  I have  the  use  of  the  car.  That  day 
we  usually  go  to  the  park,  too.  . . . 

Miss  Hickey:  Tell  us  about  your  most  recent  crisis. 

Mrs.  McKenzie:  I had  given  a birthday  party  for  fifteen  children  in  my  little  living  room,  which  is  seven  by 
eleven.  The  next  morning  my  son,  whose  birthday  it  had  been,  broke  out  with  the  measles,  so  I had  exposed  fifteen  chil- 
dren to  measles,  and  I was  the  most  unpopular  mother  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  was  quite  sick,  and  it  snowed  that  day.  Ed  took  Lucy  sleigh  riding.  Both  of  them  fell  off  the  sled  and  she  broke 
both  the  bones  in  her  arm. 

Mrs.  Gould:  Did  she  then  get  the  measles? 

Mrs.  McKenzie:  She  did,  and  so  did  the  baby.  . . . My  main  problem  was  being  in  quarantine  for  a month.  During 
this  time  that  all  three  had  measles  and  Lucy  had  broken  her  arm,  we  got  a notice  from  the  school  that  her  tuberculin  test 
was  positive-and  that  meant  that  one  of  the  adults  living  in  our  home  had  active  tuberculosis.  It  horrified  me.  I kept 
thinking,  “Here  I sit  killing  my  three  children  with  tuberculosis.”  But  we  had  to  wait  until  they  were  over  their  contagion 
period  before  we  could  all  go  in  and  get  x-rayed. 

Miss  Hickey:  And  the  test  was  not  correct? 

Mrs.  McKenzie:  She  had  had  childhood  tuberculosis,  but  it  was  well  healed  and  she  was  all  right.  About  eight  of 
ten  have  had  childhood  tuberculosis  and  no  one  knows  it. 

Mrs.  Gould:  It  is  quite  common,  but  it  is  frightening  when  it  occurs  to  you.  Were  your  children  quite  sick  with 

measles? 

Mrs.  McKenzie:  Terribly  ill. 

Mrs.  Gould:  They  had  high  temperatures? 

Mrs.  McKenzie:  My  children  are  a great  deal  like  my  father.  Anything  they  do,  they  do  to  extreme.  They  are  vio- 
lently ill,  or  they  are  as  robust  as  can  be.  There  is  no  in-between.  . . . 

Dr.  Montagu:  There  is  one  very  large  question  I would  like  to  ask.  What  in  your  lives,  as  they  are  at  present,  would 
you  most  like  to  see  changed  or  modified? 

Mrs.  Ehrhardt:  Well,  I would  like  to  be  sure  my  husband’s  position  would  not  require  him  to  be  transferred  so 
often.  I would  like  to  stay  in  place  long  enough  to  take  a few  roots  in  the  community.  It  would  also  be  nice  to  have 
someone  help  with  the  housework,  but  I don’t  think  I would  like  to  have  anyone  live  in.  The  houses  nowadays  are  too 
small.  I think  you  would  bump  into  each  other.  Of  course,  I have  never  had  any  one  in,  so  I cannot  honestly  give  an 
opinion. 

Mrs.  Townsend:  At  the  present  time,  I don’t  think  there  is  anything  that  I would  like  to  change  in  the  household. 
We  happen  to  be  very  close,  and  we  are  all  very  happy.  I will  admit  that  there  are  times  when  I am  a little  overtired,  and 
I might  be  a little  more  than  annoyed  with  the  children,  but  actually  it  doesn’t  last  too  long.  We  do  have  a problem  where 
we  live  now.  There  aren’t  any  younger  children  for  my  children  to  play  with.  Therefore,  they  are  underneath  my  heels  just 
constantly,  and  I am  not  able  to  take  the  older  children  out  the  way  I would  like  to,  because  of  the  two  babies. 

Miss  Hickey:  You  have  been  in  how  many  communities? 
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Mrs.  Townsend:I  have  lived  in  Louisiana,  California,  New  York,  and  for  a short  period  in  Columbia,  South  Car- 
olina. . . . 

Miss  Hickey:  Mrs.  Petry,  what  would  you  change? 

Mrs.  Petry:  I would  like  more  time  to  enjoy  my  children.  I do  take  time,  but  if  I do  take  as  much  time  as  I like, 
the  work  piles  up.  When  I go  back  to  work  I feel  crabby,  and  I don’t  know  whether  I’m  mad  at  the  children,  or  mad  at  the 
work  or  just  mad  at  everybody  sometimes. 

I would  also  like  to  have  a little  more  rest  and  a little  more  time  to  spend  in  relaxation  with  my  husband.  We  never 
get  to  go  out  together,  and  the  only  time  we  have  much  of  a conversation  is  just  before  we  go  to  bed.  And  1 would  like  to 
have  a girl  come  and  do  my  ironing. 

I am  happy  there  where  we  live  because  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  stayed  anywhere  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
will  be  two  years  in  August,  and  it  is  the  first  home  we  have  really  had.  That  is  why  my  husband  left  the  Navy.  I nearly 
had  a nervous  collapse,  because  it  seemed  I couldn’t  stand  another  minute  not  having  him  home  and  helping,  or  not 
helping,  but  just  being  there. 


1.  What  vision  of  Suburban  American  life  is  formed  from  these  accounts? 

2.  What  seems  to  be  the  prescribed  roles  for  women  in  these  accounts? 
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27-4  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 

Statement  of  Purpose  (1960) 

The  Statement  of  Purpose  of  the  SNCC  (pronounced  "snick"),  was  adopted  at  a conference  held  at  Shaw 
University  in  April  1960.  The  statement  was  adopted  at  the  insistence  of  James  Lawson,  a former  the- 
ology student  at  Vanderbilt  University  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nashville  student  movement 

We  affirm  the  philosophical  or  religious  ideal  of  nonviolence  as  the  foundation  of  our  purpose,  the  presupposition  of  our 
faith,  and  the  manner  of  our  action.  Nonviolence  as  it  grows  from  Judaic-Christian  tradition  seeks  a social  order  of  justice 
permeated  by  love.  Integration  of  human  endeavor  represents  the  crucial  first  step  toward  such  a society. 

Through  nonviolence,  courage  displaces  fear;  love  transforms  hate.  Acceptance  dissipates  prejudice;  hope  ends 
despair.  Peace  dominates  war;  faith  reconciles  doubt.  Mutual  regard  cancels  enmity.  Justice  for  all  overthrows  injustice.  The 
redemptive  community  supersedes  systems  of  gross  social  immorality. 

Love  is  the  central  motif  of  nonviolence.  Love  is  the  force  by  which  God  binds  man  to  Himself  and  man  to  man. 
Such  love  goes  to  the  extreme;  it  remains  loving  and  forgiving  even  in  the  midst  of  hostility.  It  matches  the  capacity  of  evil 
to  inflict  suffering  with  an  even  more  enduring  capacity  to  absorb  evil,  all  the  while  persisting  in  love. 

By  appealing  to  conscience  and  standing  on  the  moral  nature  of  human  existence,  nonviolence  nurtures  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  reconciliation  and  justice  become  actual  possibilities. 


1.  Identify  and  describe  the  basic  premises  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 
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28-1  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Decision  Not  to  Intervene  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  (1954) 

Initially,  Eisenhower  considered  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Plowever,  he  insisted 
that  in  order  to  obtain  American  assistance,  the  French  had  to  internationalize  the  war  and  to  promise 
freedom  for  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  if  and  when  the  communists  were  defeated.  The  French  would 
not  agree  to  Eisenhowers  terms,  so  Eisenhower  refused  to  commit  American  forces.  The  first  document 
is  from  a letter  Eisenhower  wrote  on  April  26,  1954  to  Alfred  Gruenther,  who  was  on  Eisenhowers  staff 
during  World  War  II,  served  as  Ikes  chief  of  staff  at  NATO,  and  later  was  himself  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander of  NATO  forces.  The  second  document  is  an  excerpt  from  a letter  Eisenhower  wrote  to  Swede 
Hazlett,  a boyhood  friend,  with  whom  Eisenhower  corresponded  in  long,  frank,  and  revealing  letters.  This 
letter  was  written  the  day  after  the  letter  to  Gruenther.  The  third  document  comes  from  the  diary  kept  by 
James  C.  Hagerty,  Eisenhowers  press  secretary.  The  excerpt  is  from  the  entry  for  April  26,  1954. 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  Alfred  Gruenther,  April  26,  1954 

As  you  know,  you  and  I started  more  than  three  years  ago  trying  to  convince  the  French  that  they  could  not  win  the  Indo- 
China  war  and  particularly  could  not  get  real  American  support  in  that  region  unless  they  would  unequivocally  pledge  inde- 
pendence to  the  Associated  States  upon  the  achievement  of  military  victory.  Along  with  this-indeed  as  a corollary  to  it-this 
administration  has  been  arguing  that  no  Western  power  can  go  to  Asia  militarily,  except  as  one  of  a concert  of  powers, 
which  concert  must  include  local  Asiatic  peoples. 

To  contemplate  anything  else  is  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  imperialism  and  colonialism  or-at  the  very 
least-of  objectionable  paternalism.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  could  by  some  sudden  stroke  assure  the  saving  of  the  Dien  Bien 
Phu  garrison,  I think  that  under  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  French,  the  free  world  would  lose  more  than  it  would  gain. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  Swede  Hazlett,  April  27,  1954 

In  my  last  letter  I remember  that  I mentioned  Dien  Bien  Phu.  It  still  holds  out  and  while  the  situation  looked  particularly 
desperate  during  the  past  week,  there  now  appears  to  be  a slight  improvement  and  the  place  may  hold  on  for  another 
week  or  ten  days.  The  general  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  is  rather  dramatically  epitomized  by  the  Dien  Bien  Phu 
battle,  is  a complicated  one  that  has  been  a long  time  developing.  . . . 

For  more  than  three  years  I have  been  urging  upon  successive  French  governments  the  advisability  of  finding  some 
way  of  “internationalizing”  the  war;  such  action  would  be  proof  to  all  the  world  and  particularly  to  the  Viet  Namese  that 
France’s  purpose  is  not  colonial  in  character  but  is  to  defeat  Communism  in  the  region  and  to  give  the  natives  their 
freedom.  The  reply  has  always  been  vague,  containing  references  to  national  prestige.  Constitutional  limitations,  inevitable 
effects  upon  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  peoples,  and  dissertations  on  plain  political  difficulties  and  battles  within  the 
French  Parliament.  The  result  has  been  that  the  French  have  failed  entirely  to  produce  any  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
Vietnamese  for  participation  in  the  war.  . . . 

In  any  event,  any  nation  that  intervenes  in  a civil  war  can  scarcely  expect  to  win  unless  the  side  in  whose  favor 
it  intervenes  possesses  a high  morale  based  upon  a war  purpose  or  cause  in  which  it  believes.  The  French  have  used 
weasel  words  in  promising  independence  and  through  this  one  reason  as  much  as  anything  else,  have  suffered  reverses  that 
have  been  really  inexcusable. 
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James  C.  Hagerty,  Diary,  Monday,  April  26,  1954 

Indochina.  The  President  said  that  the  French  “are  weary  as  hell.”  He  said  that  it  didn't  look  as  though  Dienbienphu  could 
hold  out  for  more  than  a week  and  would  fall  possibly  sooner.  Reported  that  the  British  thought  that  the  French  were  not 
putting  out  as  much  as  they  could,  but  that  he  did  not  necessarily  agree  with  their  viewpoint.  “The  French  go  up  and  down 
every  day-they  are  very  volatile.  They  think  they  are  a great  power  one  day  and  they  feel  sorry  for  themselves  the  next  day.” 
The  President  said  that  if  we  were  to  put  one  combat  soldier  into  Indochina,  then  our  entire  prestige  would  be  at  stake,  not 
only  in  that  area  but  throughout  the  world.  . . . The  President  said  the  situation  looked  very  grim  this  morning,  but  that  he 
and  Dulles  were  doing  everything  they  could  to  get  the  free  countries  to  act  in  concert.  In  addition,  he  said  “there  are  plenty 
of  people  in  Asia,  and  we  can  train  them  to  fight  well.  I don’t  see  any  reason  for  American  ground  troops  to  be  committed 
in  Indochina,  don’t  think  we  need  it,  but  we  can  train  their  forces  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  eventually  to  use  some  of 
our  planes  or  aircraft  carriers  off  the  coast  and  some  of  our  fighting  craft  we  have  in  that  area  for  support.” 


1.  Explain  Eisenhower's  reasoning  for  desiring  an  "internationalized"  war  effort. 

2.  Explain  Eisenhower's  opinion  regarding  the  commitment  of  American  military  forces  in  Viet  Nam. 
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28-2  Charles  Sherrod,  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  Memorandum  (1961) 

SNCC  was  a major  civil  rights  group  that  actively  participated  in  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  South. 
Their  campaign  in  Albany,  Georgia  showed  the  need  to  educate  the  local  African  American  community 
about  their  rights  and  the  importance  the  black  churches  played  in  mobilizing  community  support  for 
mass  meetings  and  the  struggle  to  achieve  their  rights. 

The  Albany  we  found  in  October  when  we  came  down  as  SNCC  field  workers  was  quite  different  from  the  Albany  we  now 
know.  Naturally,  though,  many  things  remain  the  same.  The  swift  flowing,  cool  waters  of  the  Flint  River  still  cut  off  the 
east  side  of  the  city  from  the  west.  The  paved  streets  remind  visitors  that  civilization  may  be  thought  to  exist  in  the  area 
while  the  many  dusty,  sandy  roadways  in  residential  areas  cause  one  to  wonder  where  tax  money  goes.  Beautiful  homes 
against  green  backgrounds  with  lawns  rolling  up  and  down  hills  and  around  corners  held  up  by  the  deep  roots  of  palm  and 
pine  trees  untouched  by  years  of  nature’s  movement,  sunny  days  with  moonlit  nights-this  was  the  Albany  we  had  been 
introduced  to  in  October.  But  this  was  not  the  real  Albany;  the  real  Albany  was  seen  much  later. 

Albany  is  known  by  its  people  to  be  “liberal.”  Located  in  the  center  of  such  infamous  counties  as  “Terrible  Ter- 
rell,” “Dogging  Douglas,”  “Unmitigated  Mitchell,”  “Lamentable  Lee,”  “Unbearable  Baker,”  and  the  “Unworthy  Worth 
County.”  It  stands  out  as  the  only  metropolitan  area  of  any  prominence  in  Southwest  Georgia.  It  is  the  crossroads  of  rural 
people  in  villages  and  towns  within  a radius  of  ninety  miles.  It  was  principally  because  of  its  location  that  Albany  was 
chosen  as  the  beachhead  for  Democracy  in  DEEP  Southwest  Georgia. 

Initially,  we  met  with  every  obstacle  possible.  We  had  come  down  with  the  idea  of  setting  up  office  in  Albany  and 
moving  on  shortly  to  Terrell  County.  This  idea  was  short-lived.  We  found  that  it  would  take  more  time  than  we  thought  to 
present  this  city  of  23,000  Negroes  with  the  idea  that  freedom  is  worth  sacrifice.  . . . 

The  first  obstacle  to  remove  . . . was  the  mental  block  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wanted  to  move  but  were  unable 
for  fear  that  we  were  not  who  we  said  we  were.  But  when  people  began  to  hear  us  in  churches,  social  meetings,  on  the 
streets,  in  the  poolhalls,  lunchrooms,  nightclubs,  and  other  places  where  people  gather,  they  began  to  open  up  a bit.  We 
would  tell  them  of  how  it  feels  to  be  in  prison,  what  it  means  to  be  behind  bars,  in  jail  for  the  cause.  We  explained  to  them 
that  we  had  stopped  school  because  we  felt  compelled  to  do  so  since  so  many  of  us  were  in  chains.  We  explained  further 
that  there  were  worse  chains  than  jail  and  prison.  We  referred  to  the  system  that  imprisons  men’s  minds  and  robs  them  of 
creativity.  We  mocked  the  systems  that  teaches  men  to  be  good  Negroes  instead  of  good  men.  We  gave  an  account  of  the 
many  resistances  of  injustice  in  the  courts,  in  employment,  registration,  and  voting.  The  people  knew  that  such  evils  existed 
but  when  we  pointed  them  out  time  and  time  again  and  emphasized  the  need  for  concerted  action  against  them,  the  people 
began  to  think.  At  this  point,  we  started  to  illustrate  what  had  happened  in  Montgomery,  Macon,  Nashville,  Charlotte, 
Atlanta,  Savannah,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  many  other  cities  where  people  came  together  and  protested  against  an 
evil  system.  . . . 

From  the  beginning  we  had,  as  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  field  people,  visited  the  NAACP 
Youth  Chapter,  introduced  ourselves  and  outlined  our  project  for  Voter-Registration.  We  pointed  out  differences  between 
the  two  organizations  and  advanced  the  hope  that  we  could  work  together. 

From  this  point  we  initiated  meetings  in  the  churches  of  the  city.  We  had  introduced  ourselves  to  the  Baptist 
Ministerial  Alliance  and  the  Interdenominational  Alliance.  We  were  given  their  support  as  groups  and  many  churches 
opened  their  doors  to  us;  others  were  afraid  for  one  reason  or  another. 

To  these  churches  we  drew  the  young  people  from  the  College,  Trade  and  General  High  schools,  and  on  the 
street.  They  were  searching  for  a meaning  in  life.  Nine  committees  were  formed-Typists,  Clubs,  Writing,  Telephone, 
Campus,  communication,  Sunday  School  communication.  Ministerial  communication.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  and  a central 
committee  of  eighteen  persons.  Some  of  those  were  members  of  the  NAACP  Youth  Chapter.  They  kept  coming  to  the  work- 
shops we  were  holding  every  night  at  different  churches.  . . . 

That  same  morning,  five  or  six  of  us  got  together  at  the  home  of  a local  citizen  and  planned  again  to  go  to  the  bus 
terminal.  At  three  o’clock,  nine  students  approached  the  bus  station,  which  is  located  only  one  block  away  from  the  pre- 
dominantly “Negro”  business  area.  Upon  seeing  the  neatly  dressed  students  walk  toward  the  station,  a large  number  came 
from  the  poolrooms,  lunchrooms,  liquor  stores,  and  other  places.  . . . 
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The  stories  of  faraway  cities  and  their  protests  turned  over  in  their  minds.  Was  this  a dream  or  was  it  really  hap- 
pening here  in  Albany?  The  students  symbolized  in  the  eyes  of  them  who  looked  on,  the  expression  of  years  of  resentment  - 
for  police  brutality,  for  poor  housing,  for  dis[e]nfranchisement,  for  inferior  education,  for  the  whole  damnable  system. 
The  fruit  of  years  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  stood  the  ageless  hatched-men  of  the  South,  the  policeman,  but  the  children  of 
the  new  day  stood  tall,  fearless  before  the  legal  executioners  of  the  blacks  in  the  DEEP  south. 

The  bus  station  was  full  of  men  in  blue  but  up  through  the  mass  of  people  past  the  men  with  guns  and  billies 
ready,  into  the  terminal,  they  marched,  quiet  and  quite  clean.  They  were  allowed  to  buy  tickets  to  Florida  but  after  sitting 
in  the  waiting  room,  they  were  asked  to  leave  under  the  threat  of  arrest.  They  left  as  planned  and  later  filed  affidavits  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  idea  had  been  delivered.  In  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  of  the  old,  from  that 
moment  on.  Segregation  was  dead-the  funeral  was  to  come  later. 

There  was  a meeting  of  minds  which  came  about  as  a result  of  this  action.  It  was  a momentous  occasion ! The  gath- 
ering was  scheduled  for  one  Friday  evening,  at  a citizen’s  home.  The  proposed  number  of  five  had  grown  to  a total  of 
twenty  interested  persons  who  had  been  invited  by  the  initial  five.  No  one  imagined  the  importance  of  this  meeting.  Its  objec- 
tive was  to  organize  and  thereby  discipline  a group  to  negotiate  with  the  city  officials.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the 
entire  group  would  go  before  the  officials  but  later  three  men  were  chosen  to  represent  the  group  (THE  ALBANY  MOVE- 
MENT). This  committee  presented  to  the  Mayor  the  displeasure  of  the  community  with  Segregation  as  connected  with  the 
following:  Train  station,  Bus  terminal.  Library,  Parks,  Hospitals,  City  Buses,  Juries,  Jobs  and  other  public  facilities.  There 
was  no  reasonable  consequence  of  the  meeting  with  the  Mayor;  it  was  as  if  there  had  never  been  communication. 

But  the  importance  of  this  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Albany  community  at  the  home  of  a citizen  lies 
in  its  structure.  The  real  issue  immediately  took  the  floor  in  the  form  of  a question:  Would  the  organizations  involved  be 
willing  to  lose  their  identity  as  separate  groups  and  cooperate  under  the  name  of  “THE  ALBANY  MOVEMENT”?  All  of 
the  organizations  had  to  caucus-Baptist  Ministerial  Alliance,  Interdenominational  Alliance,  Criterion  Club,  Lincoln  Heights 
Improvement  Association,  Federated  Women  Clubs  of  Albany,  National  Association  for  the  Advance  of  Colored  People  and 
its  coordinate  groups-Youth  Council-Albany  Voters  League,  and  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  There 
were  other  interested  persons  who  were  members  of  such  groups  as  the  American  Legion,  Masons,  Elks,  etc.,  but  not 
there  as  official  representatives.  These  groups  later  gave  their  support.  After  a short  period  of  deliberation  the  groups  were 
ready  to  give  their  opinions.  All  of  the  groups  were  willing  to  lose  their  identities]  in  the  local  organization  except  the 
NAACP,  whose  delegates  requested  time  to  receive  directives  from  the  national  office. 

The  Albany  Movement  soon  grew  to  the  statue  of  “Spokesman”  for  the  “Negro”  community;  a representative 
social  unit  with  extraordinary  powers  of  negotiations  had  been  born.  . . . 

[T]he  first  mass  meeting  was  called  at  one  of  the  larger  churches  in  the  city-Mount  Zion.  A week  before  the 
meeting,  enthusiasm  had  already  been  developing.  There  was  a men’s  day  exercise  at  which  the  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy, 
Treasurer  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  was  the  main  speaker.  He  had  been  invited  by  the  local  church, 
but  his  soul-searching  message  touched  the  hearts  of  many,  mounting  enthusiastic  anticipation  for  the  mass  meeting. 

The  night  of  the  first  Mass  Meeting  came!  The  church  was  packed  before  eight  o’clock.  People  were  everywhere, 
in  the  aisles,  sitting  and  standing  in  the  choir  stands,  hanging  over  the  railing  of  the  balcony  upstairs,  sitting  in  trees  out- 
side near  windows,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  ministers  sat  on  the  pulpit  in  chairs  and  on  the  floor  side  by  side.  There  was 
no  bickering.  Soon  a young  doctor  of  the  community  took  charge  of  the  gathering,  leading  in  the  freedom  songs  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  student  movement  during  the  last  two  years.  Petitions  were  laid  before  Almighty  God  by  one  of  the  min- 
isters and  a challenge  was  directed  to  the  assembly  by  the  young  doctor.  Then  arose  a tall,  silver-haired,  outspoken  veteran 
of  the  struggle.  He  spoke  [in  a]  slow  and  determined  [manner].  He  referred  to  attempts  last  year  to  unify  the  community 
in  protest  against  literary  abuse  of  black  men  in  the  local  paper  and  filled  in  with  vivid  detail  the  developments  to  the  date 
of  the  Mass  Meeting.  Appearing  also  on  the  program  was  the  indefatigable,  only,  local  Negro  lawyer,  C.  B.  King.  He 
stood  flatfooted  and  thundered  with  his  explosively  deep  voice,  striking  at  both  the  inaction  of  the  church  and  its  hypocrisy. 
He  also  condemned  local  leadership  in  other  areas  for  procrastination.  At  times  he  sounded  like  the  prophet  of  doom  but 
before  he  had  finished,  in  his  highly  polished  speech,  he  declared  that  our  only  hope  was  unity.  This  had  been  the  real 
reason  for  the  Mass  Meeting-to  weld  the  community  into  one  bond  of  reason  and  emotion.  The  force  to  do  this  was  gen- 
erated by  accounts  of  the  released  who  individually  described  the  physical  situation  and  mental  state  of  each,  in  jail. 
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When  the  last  speaker  among  the  students,  Bertha  Gober,  had  finished,  there  was  nothing  left  to  say.  Tears  filled 
the  eyes  of  hard,  grown  men  who  had  known  personally  and  seen  with  their  own  eyes  merciless  atrocities  committed  by 
small  men  without  conscience.  As  Bertha,  with  her  small  frame  and  baby  voice  told  of  spending  Thanksgiving  in  jail 
along  with  other  physical  inconveniences,  there  was  not  a dry  eye  to  be  found.  And  when  we  rose  to  sing  “We  Shall  Over- 
come,” nobody  could  imagine  what  kept  the  top  of  the  church  on  four  corners.  It  was  as  if  everyone  had  been  lifted  up  on 
high  and  had  been  granted  voices  to  sing  with  the  celestial  chorus  in  another  time  and  in  another  place. 

I threw  my  head  back  and  closed  my  eyes  as  I sang  with  my  whole  body.  I remembered  walking  dusty  roads  for 
weeks  without  food.  I remembered  staying  up  all  night  for  two  and  three  nights  in  succession  writing  and  cutting  stencils 
and  memeographing  and  wondering-How  Long?  I remembered  thinking  about  home,  a thousand  miles  away  and  fun, 
games,  dancing,  movies,  boatrides,  tennis,  chess,  swimming, -LIFE;  this  was  history. 

But  when  I momentarily  opened  my  eyes  something  good  happened  to  me.  I saw  standing  beside  a dentist  of  the 
city,  a man  of  the  streets  singing  and  smiling  with  joyful  tears  in  his  eyes  and  beside  him  a mailman  with  whom  I had 
become  acquainted  along  with  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  It  was  then  that  I felt  deep  down  within  where  it  really  counts, 
a warm  feeling  and  all  I could  do  was  laugh  out  loud  in  the  swelling  of  the  singing. 


1.  Summarize  and  characterize  the  extent  and  process  of  organization  as  the  SNCC  began  its  work  in 
Albany. 

2.  Describe  the  events  accompanying  the  beginning  of  "The  Albany  Movement"  as  they  are  depicted 
in  this  account.  In  what  ways  is  the  movement  seen  as  a unifying  and  empowering  force  in  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights? 
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28-3  John  F.  Kennedy,  Cuban  Missile  Address  (1962) 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  television  address  President  Kennedy  gave  on  October  22,  1962,  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  letting  them  know  about  the  security  threat  posed  by  the  Soviets  in  Cuba  and  his  willing- 
ness to  take  strong  aggressive  action  against  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  all  this  transpired  the 
Soviet  Union  already  had  missiles  stationed  in  Siberia  which  were  within  range  of  the  West  Coast  and 
that  the  United  States  had  missiles  in  Europe  that  were  certainly  within  range  of  the  Soviet  Unions 
major  population  centers. 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  citizens.  This  Government,  as  promised,  has  maintained  the  closest  surveillance  of  the  Soviet  mil- 
itary build-up  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  Within  the  past  week  unmistakable  evidence  has  established  the  fact  that  a series  of 
offensive  missile  sites  is  now  in  preparation  on  that  imprisoned  island.  The  purposes  of  these  bases  can  be  none  other  than 
to  provide  a nuclear  strike  capability  against  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Upon  receiving  the  first  preliminary  hard  information  of  this  nature  last  Tuesday  morning  [October  16]  at  9:00 
A.M.,  I directed  that  our  surveillance  be  stepped  up.  And  now  having  confirmed  and  completed  our  evaluation  of  the  evi- 
dence and  our  decision  on  a course  of  action,  this  Government  feels  obliged  to  report  this  new  crisis  to  you  in  fullest 
detail. 

The  characteristics  of  these  new  missile  sites  indicate  two  distinct  types  of  installations.  Several  of  them  include 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  capable  of  carrying  a nuclear  warhead  for  a distance  of  more  than  1,000  nautical  miles. 
Each  of  these  missiles,  in  short,  is  capable  of  striking  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Panama  Canal,  Cape  Canaveral,  Mexico  City, 
or  any  other  city  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  in  Central  America,  or  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Additional  sites  not  yet  completed  appear  to  be  designed  for  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  capable  of  trav- 
eling more  than  twice  as  far-and  thus  capable  of  striking  most  of  the  major  cities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ranging  as 
far  north  as  Hudson  Bay,  Canada,  and  as  far  south  as  Lima,  Peru.  In  addition,  jet  bombers,  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
weapons,  are  now  being  uncrated  and  assembled  in  Cuba,  while  the  necessary  air  bases  are  being  prepared. 

This  urgent  transformation  of  Cuba  into  an  important  strategic  base-by  the  presence  of  these  large,  long-range,  and 
clearly  offensive  weapons  of  sudden  mass  destruction-constitutes  an  explicit  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  all  the 
Americas,  in  flagrant  and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  Rio  Pact  of  1947,  the  traditions  of  this  nation  and  Hemisphere,  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  my  own  public  warnings  to  the  Soviets 
on  September  4 and  13. 

This  action  also  contradicts  the  repeated  assurances  of  Soviet  spokesmen,  both  publicly  and  privately  delivered, 
that  the  arms  build-up  in  Cuba  would  retain  its  original  defensive  character  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  need  or 
desire  to  station  strategic  missiles  on  the  territory  of  any  other  nation.  . . . 

In  that  sense  missiles  in  Cuba  add  to  an  already  clear  and  present  danger-although  it  should  be  noted  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  have  never  previously  been  subjected  to  a potential  nuclear  threat. 

But  this  secret,  swift,  and  extraordinary  build-up  of  Communist  missiles-in  an  area  well  known  to  have  a special 
and  historical  relationship  to  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  violation  of  Soviet  assurances, 
and  in  defiance  of  American  and  hemispheric  policy-this  sudden,  clandestine  decision  to  station  strategic  weapons  for  the 
first  time  outside  of  Soviet  soil-is  a deliberately  provocative  and  unjustifiable  change  in  the  status  quo  which  cannot  be 
accepted  by  this  country  if  our  courage  and  our  commitments  are  ever  to  be  trusted  again  by  either  friend  or  foe. 


1.  Summarize  Kennedy's  description  of  the  nuclear  capability  present  in  Cuba. 

2.  Describe  Kennedy's  beliefs  regarding  the  necessity  of  an  American  response  to  the  nuclear  build-up 
in  Cuba. 
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28-4  Students  for  a Democratic  Society,  The  Port  Huron  Statement  (1962) 

Raised  in  relative  safety  and  prosperity,  while  middle-class  college  students  in  the  early  1960s  saw  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  the  Cold  War  as  evidence  that  the  principles  of  equality  and  justice  they  had 
been  taught  were  not  practiced  fully  in  the  United  States.  Seeking  to  realize  these  goals,  some  students 
formed  radical  groups  to  work  for  social  and  political  change.  These  groups  helped  spearhead  the  youth 
movement  of  the  1960s. 

We  are  the  people  of  this  generation,  bred  in  at  least  modest  comfort,  housed  now  in  the  universities,  looking  uncomfort- 
ably to  the  world  we  inherit. 

When  we  were  kids  the  United  States  was  the  wealthiest  and  strongest  country  in  the  world;  the  only  one  with  the 
atom  bomb,  the  least  scarred  by  modern  war,  an  initiator  of  the  United  Nations  that  we  thought  would  distribute  Western 
influence  throughout  the  world.  Freedom  and  equality  for  each  individual,  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people-these 
American  values  we  found  good,  principles  by  which  we  could  live  as  men.  Many  of  us  began  maturing  in  complacency. 

As  we  grew,  however,  our  comfort  was  penetrated  by  events  too  troubling  to  dismiss.  First,  the  permeating  and 
victimizing  fact  of  human  degradation,  symbolized  by  the  Southern  struggle  against  racial  bigotry,  compelled  most  of  us 
from  silence  to  activism.  Second,  the  enclosing  fact  of  the  Cold  War,  symbolized  by  the  presence  of  the  Bomb,  brought 
awareness  that  we  ourselves,  and  our  friends,  and  millions  of  abstract  “others”  we  knew  more  directly  because  of  our 
common  peril,  might  die  at  any  time.  We  might  deliberately  ignore,  or  avoid  or  fail  to  feel  all  other  human  problems,  but 
not  these  two,  for  these  were  too  immediate  and  crushing  in  their  impact,  too  challenging  in  the  demand  that  we  as  indi- 
viduals take  the  responsibility  for  encounter  and  resolution. 


1.  What  factors  identified  in  this  statement  have  impacted  the  lives  of  the  younger  generation  more 
than  any  others?  What  have  been  the  effects  of  these  factors  upon  this  generation? 
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28-5  John  Lewis,  Address  at  the  March  on  Washington  (1963) 

A high  point  of  the  civil  rights  movement  was  the  March  on  Washington.  A number  of  civil  rights 
leaders,  including  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  spoke  in  favor  a civil  rights  law.  John  Lewis  was  a leader  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

We  march  today  for  jobs  and  freedom,  but  we  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  brothers  are 
not  here-they  have  no  money  for  their  transportation,  for  they  are  receiving  starvation  wages  ...  or  no  wages,  at  all. 

In  good  conscience,  we  cannot  support  the  Administration’s  civil  rights  bill,  for  it  is  too  little,  and  too  late.  There’s 
not  one  thing  in  the  bill  that  will  protect  our  people  from  police  brutality. 

The  voting  section  of  the  bill  will  not  help  the  thousands  of  citizens  who  want  to  vote.  . . . 

What  is  in  the  bill  that  will  protect  the  homeless  and  starving  people  of  this  nation?  What  is  there  in  this  bill  to 
ensure  the  equality  of  a maid  who  earns  $5.00  a week  in  the  home  of  a family  whose  income  is  $100,000  a year? 

The  bill  will  not  protect  young  children  and  old  women  from  police  dogs  and  fire  hoses  for  engaging  in  peaceful 
demonstrations.  . . . 

For  the  first  time  in  100  years  this  nation  is  being  awakened  to  the  fact  that  segregation  is  evil  and  it  must  be 
destroyed  in  all  forms.  Our  presence  today  proves  that  we  have  been  aroused  to  the  point  of  action. 

We  are  now  involved  in  a serious  revolution.  This  nation  is  still  a place  of  cheap  political  leaders  who  build  their 
careers  on  immoral  compromise  and  ally  themselves  with  open  forms  of  political,  economic,  and  social  exploitation.  . . . 
The  party  of  Kennedy  is  also  the  party  of  Eastland.  The  party  of  Javits  is  also  the  party  of  Goldwater.  Where  is  our  party? 

I want  to  know-which  side  is  the  federal  government  on? 

The  revolution  is  at  hand,  and  we  must  free  ourselves  of  the  chains  of  political  and  economic  slavery.  The  non-vio- 
lent revolution  is  saying,  “We  will  not  wait  for  the  courts  to  act,  for  we  have  been  waiting  hundreds  of  years.  We  will  not 
wait  for  the  President,  nor  the  Justice  Department,  nor  Congress,  but  we  will  take  matters  into  our  own  hands,  and  create  a 
great  source  of  power,  outside  of  any  national  structure  that  could  and  would  assure  us  victory.”  . . . We  cannot  be  patient, 
we  do  not  want  to  be  free  gradually,  we  want  our  freedom,  and  we  want  it  now.  We  can  not  depend  on  any  political  party, 
for  both  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  betrayed  the  basic  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  . . . 

The  revolution  is  a serious  one.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  trying  to  take  the  revolution  out  of  the  streets  and  put  it  in  the 
courts.  Listen,  Mr.  Kennedy,  listen.  Mr.  Congressman,  listen,  fellow  citizens-the  black  masses  are  on  the  march  for  jobs  and 
freedom,  and  we  must  say  to  the  politicians  that  there  won’t  be  a “cooling-off  period.” 

We  won’t  stop  now.  All  of  the  forces  of  Eastland,  Barnett,  and  Wallace  won’t  stop  this  revolution.  The  next  time 
we  march,  we  won’t  march  on  Washington,  but  will  march  through  the  South,  through  the  Heart  of  Dixie,  the  way  Sherman 
did-nonviolently.  We  will  make  the  action  of  the  past  few  months  look  petty.  And  I say  to  you,  WAKE  UP  AMERICA! 


1.  What  deficiencies  in  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  are  identified  in  this  speech? 

2.  What  is  Lewis'  attitude  toward  the  government's  stance  and  progress  on  civil  rights? 

3.  Describe  the  type  of  revolution  that  is  proposed  by  Lewis. 
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28-6  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Partially  in  response  to  the  march  on  Washington,  Congress  passed  a civil  rights  act  that  attempted  to 
provide  African  Americans  with  the  rights  they  had  been  granted  them  ninety  years  earlier.  One  of  the 
provisions  included  ensuring  voting  rights  for  African  Americans. 


TITLE  I 

Voting  Rights 

Sec.  101  (2).  No  person  acting  under  color  of  law  shall- 

(A)  in  determining  whether  any  individual  is  qualified  under  State  law  or  laws  to  vote  in  any  Federal  election, 
apply  any  standard,  practice,  or  procedure  different  form  the  standards,  practices,  or  procedures  applied  under  such  law  or 
laws  to  other  individuals  within  the  same  county,  parish,  or  similar  political  subdivision  who  have  been  found  by  State  offi- 
cials to  be  qualified  to  vote;  .... 

(C)  employ  any  literacy  test  as  a qualification  for  voting  in  any  Federal  election  unless  (i)  such  test  is  adminis- 
tered to  each  individual  wholly  in  writing;  and  (ii)  a certified  copy  of  the  test  and  of  the  answers  given  by  the  individual 
is  furnished  to  him  within  twenty-five  days  of  the  submission  of  his  request  made  within  the  period  of  time  during  which 
records  and  papers  are  required  to  be  retained  and  preserved  pursuant  to  Title  III  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960.  . . . 

TITLE  II 

Injunctive  Relief  Against  Discrimination  in  Places  of  Public  Accommodation 

Sec.  201.  (a)  All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services,  facilities,  privi- 
leges, advantages,  and  accommodations  of  any  place  of  public  accommodation,  as  defined  in  this  section,  without  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  Each  of  the  following  establishments  which  serves  the  public  is  a place  of  public  accommodation  within  the 
meaning  of  this  title  if  its  operations  affect  commerce,  or  if  discrimination  or  segregation  by  it  is  supported  by  State  action: 

(1)  any  inn,  motel,  or  other  establishment  which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests,  other  than  an  establishment 
located  within  a building  which  contains  not  more  than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  which  is  actually  occupied  by  the 
proprietor  of  such  establishment  as  his  residence; 

(2)  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch  room,  lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  activity  principally  engaged  in 
selling  food  for  consumption  on  the  premises.  . . . 

(3)  any  motion  picture  house,  theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium,  or  other  place  of  exhibition  or  enter- 
tainment. . . . 

(d)  Discrimination  or  segregation  by  an  establishment  is  supported  by  State  action  within  the  meaning  of  this  title  if 
such  discrimination  or  segregation  (1)  is  carried  on  under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  or  regulation;  or  (2)  is  carried 
on  under  color  of  any  custom  or  usage  required  or  enforced  by  officials  of  the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  . . . 

Sec.  202.  All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  be  free,  at  any  establishment  or  place,  from  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion of  any  kind  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  if  such  discrimination  or  segregation  is  or  pur- 
ports to  be  required  by  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  rule,  or  order  of  a State  or  any  agency  or  political  subdivision 
thereof.  . . . 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person  or  group  of  persons 
is  engaged  in  a pattern  of  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  secured  by  this  title,  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a civil  action  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United  States  by  filing  with  it  a complaint  . . . 
requesting  such  preventive  relief,  including  an  application  for  a permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order  or 
other  order  against  the  person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pattern  or  practice,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  herein  described. 

TITLE  IV 

Nondiscrimination  in  Federally  Assisted  Programs 

Sec.  601.  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 


1.  What  provisions  are  stipulated  in  this  act  regarding  voting  rights? 

2.  What  practical  impact  does  this  act  have  in  regard  to  access  to  "public  accommodation"? 
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28-7  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  (1964) 

After  several  years  of  having  American  troops  serving  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States  vastly  expanded 
their  military  involvement  in  that  nation.  The  incident  that  triggered  the  escalation  was  the  purported 
firing  by  North  Vietnam  on  American  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In  response.  Congress  passed  a reso- 
lution that  gave  President  Johnson  vastly  increased  war  powers. 


President  Johnson’s  Message  to  Congress 

Last  night  I announced  to  the  American  people  that  North  Vietnamese  regime  had  conducted  further  deliberate  attacks 
against  US.  naval  vessels  operating  in  international  waters,  and  that  I had  therefore  directed  air  action  against  gunboats  and 
supporting  facilities  used  in  these  hostile  operations.  This  air  action  has  now  been  carried  out  with  substantial  damage  to 
the  boats  and  facilities.  Two  US.  aircraft  were  lost  in  the  action. 

After  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Congress,  I further  announced  a decision  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  a resolution  expressing  the  unity  and  determination  of  the  United  States  in  supporting  freedom  and  in  protecting 
peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

These  latest  actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  have  given  a new  and  grave  turn  to  the  already  serious  sit- 
uation in  southeast  Asia.  Our  commitments  in  that  area  are  well  known  to  the  Congress.  They  were  first  made  in  1954  by 
President  Eisenhower.  They  were  further  defined  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  February  1955. 

This  treaty  with  its  accompanying  protocol  obligates  the  United  States  and  other  members  to  act  in  accordance 
with  their  constitutional  processes  to  meet  Communist  aggression  against  any  of  the  parties  or  protocol  states. 

Our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  has  been  consistent  and  unchanged  since  1954.  I summarized  it  on  June  2 in  our 
simple  propositions: 

1.  America  keeps  her  word.  Here  as  elsewhere,  we  must  and  shall  honor  our  commitments. 

2.  The  issue  is  the  future  of  southeast  Asia  as  a whole.  A threat  to  any  nation  in  that  region  is  a threat  to  all,  and  a threat 
to  us. 

3.  Our  purpose  is  peace.  We  have  no  military,  political,  or  territorial  ambitions  in  the  area. 

4.  This  is  not  just  a jungle  war,  but  a struggle  for  freedom  on  every  front  of  human  activity.  Our  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  particular  has  the  purpose  of  helping  these  countries  to  repel  aggression  and 
strengthen  their  independence. 

The  threat  to  the  free  nations  of  southeast  Asia  has  long  been  clear.  The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has  constantly 
sought  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  This  Communist  regime  has  violated  the  Geneva  accords  for  Vietnam.  It  has 
systematically  conducted  a campaign  of  subversion,  which  included  the  direction,  training,  and  supply  of  personnel  and 
arms  for  the  conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnamese  territory.  In  Laos,  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  has  main- 
tained military  forces,  used  Laotian  territory  for  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam,  and  most  recently  carried  out  combat 
operations-all  in  direct  violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1962. 

In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  have  become  steadily  more  threatening.  . . . 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I have  concluded  that  I should  now  ask  the  Congress,  on  its  part,  to  join  in 
affirming  the  national  determination  that  all  such  attacks  will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States  will  continue  in  its  basic 
policy  of  assisting  the  free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  freedom. 

As  I have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the  United  States  intends  no  rashness,  and  seeks  no  wider  war.  We  must  make 
it  clear  to  all  that  the  United  States  is  united  in  its  determination  to  bring  about  the  end  of  Communist  subversion  and 
aggression  in  the  area.  We  seek  the  full  and  effective  restoration  of  the  international  agreements  signed  in  Geneva  in  1954, 
with  respect  to  South  Vietnam,  and  again  in  Geneva  in  1962,  with  respect  to  Laos.  . . . 
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Joint  Resolution  of  Congress 

To  promote  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist  regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately  and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval  vessels  lawfully  pre- 
sent in  international  waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a serious  threat  to  international  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a deliberate  and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression  that  the  Communist  regime 
in  North  Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  its  neighbors  and  the  nations  joined  with  them  in  the  collective  defense  of  their 
freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their  freedom  and  has  no  territo- 
rial, military  or  political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires  only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in  peace  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies  in  their  own  way;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that 
the  Congress  approves  and  supports  the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  mea- 
sures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

SEC.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the  United 
States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its 
freedom. 

SEC.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  area  is 
reasonably  assured  by  international  conditions  created  by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except  that  it  may  be 
terminated  earlier  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 


1.  How  does  Johnson  summarize  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  reasons  given  in  this  resolution  for  United  States  involvment  in  Viet  Nam. 
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28-8  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Commencement  Address  at 
Howard  University  (1965) 

The  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964  did  not  end  the  struggle  for  civil  rights.  In  his  1965  speech. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  suggested  the  next  step  was  guaranteeing  equal  opportunity  through  gov- 
ernment programs  on  health,  antipoverty,  and  other  programs. 

Our  earth  is  the  home  of  revolution. 

In  every  corner  of  every  continent  men  charged  with  hope  contend  with  ancient  ways  in  pursuit  of  justice.  They 
reach  for  the  newest  of  weapons  to  realize  the  oldest  of  dreams:  that  each  may  walk  in  freedom  and  pride,  stretching  his 
talents,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Our  enemies  may  occasionally  seize  the  day  of  change.  But  it  is  the  banner  of  our  revolution  they  take.  And  our 
own  future  is  linked  to  this  process  of  swift  and  turbulent  change  in  many  lands.  But  nothing,  in  any  country,  touches  us 
more  profoundly,  nothing  is  more  freighted  with  meaning  for  our  own  destiny,  than  the  revolution  of  the  Negro  American. 

In  far  too  many  ways  American  Negroes  have  been  another  nation:  deprived  of  freedom,  crippled  by  hatred,  the 
doors  of  opportunity  closed  to  hope. 

In  our  time  change  has  come  to  this  nation  too.  Heroically,  the  American  Negro-acting  with  impressive  restraint- 
has  peacefully  protested  and  marched,  entered  the  courtrooms  and  the  seats  of  government,  demanding  a justice  long 
denied.  The  voice  of  the  Negro  was  the  call  to  action.  But  it  is  a tribute  to  America  that,  once  aroused,  the  courts  and  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  most  of  the  people,  have  been  the  allies  of  progress. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  high  court  of  the  country  declare  that  discrimination  based  on  race  was  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  and  therefore  void.  We  have  seen-in  1957,  1960,  and  again  in  1964-the  first  civil  rights  legislation  in  almost 
a century.  . . . 

The  voting  rights  bill  will  be  the  latest,  and  among  the  most  important,  in  a long  series  of  victories.  But  this  vic- 
tory-as  Winston  Churchill  said  of  another  triumph  for  freedom-”is  not  the  end.  It  is  not  even  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  end  of  the  beginning.” 

That  beginning  is  freedom;  and  the  barriers  to  that  freedom  are  tumbling.  Freedom  is  the  right  to  share,  fully  and 
equally,  in  American  society-to  vote,  to  hold  a job,  to  enter  a public  place,  to  go  to  school.  It  is  the  right  to  be  treated,  in 
every  part  of  our  national  life,  as  a man  equal  in  dignity  and  promise  to  all  others. 

But  freedom  is  not  enough.  You  do  not  wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  saying:  Now,  you  are  free  to  go 
where  you  want,  do  as  you  desire,  and  choose  the  leaders  you  please. 

You  do  not  take  a man  who,  for  years,  has  been  hobbled  by  chains,  liberate  him,  bring  him  to  the  starting  line  of 
a race,  saying  “you  are  free  to  compete  with  all  the  others,”  and  still  justly  believe  you  have  been  completely  fair. 

Thus  it  is  not  enough  to  open  the  gates  of  opportunity.  All  our  citizens  must  have  the  ability  to  walk  through  those 

gates. 

This  is  the  next  and  the  more  profound  stage  of  the  battle  for  civil  rights.  We  seek  not  just  freedom  but  opportu- 
nity-not  just  legal  equity  but  human  ability-not  just  equality  as  a right  and  a theory,  but  equality  as  a fact  and  a result. 

For  the  task  is  to  give  twenty  million  Negroes  the  same  chance  as  every  other  American  to  learn  and  grow-to  work 
and  share  in  society-to  develop  their  abilities-physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  and  to  pursue  their  individual  happiness. 

To  this  end  equal  opportunity  is  essential,  but  not  enough.  Men  and  women  of  all  races  are  born  with  the  same 
range  of  abilities.  But  ability  is  not  just  the  product  of  birth.  It  is  stretched  or  stunted  by  the  family  you  live  with,  and  the 
neighborhood  you  live  in-by  the  school  you  go  to,  and  the  poverty  or  richness  of  your  surroundings.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
hundred  unseen  forces  playing  upon  the  infant,  the  child,  and  the  man. 

This  graduating  class  at  Howard  University  is  witness  to  the  indomitable  determination  of  the  Negro  American  to 
win  his  way  in  American  life. 

The  number  of  Negroes  in  schools  of  high  learning  has  almost  doubled  in  fifteen  years.  The  number  of  nonwhite 
professional  workers  has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  median  income  of  Negro  college  women  now  exceeds  that 
of  white  college  women.  And  these  are  the  enormous  accomplishments  of  distinguished  individual  Negroes-many  of  them 
graduates  of  this  institution. 

These  are  proud  and  impressive  achievements.  But  they  only  tell  the  story  of  a growing  middle  class  minority, 
steadily  narrowing  the  gap  between  them  and  their  white  counterparts. 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  Negro  Americans-the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  uprooted  and  dispossessed-there  is 
a grimmer  story.  They  still  are  another  nation.  Despite  the  court  orders  and  the  laws,  the  victories  and  speeches,  for  them 
the  walls  are  rising  and  the  gulf  is  widening.  . . . 

We  are  not  completely  sure  why  this  is.  The  causes  are  complex  and  subtle.  But  we  do  know  the  two  broad  basic 
reasons.  And  we  know  we  have  to  act. 
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First,  Negroes  are  trapped-as  many  whites  are  trapped-in  inherited,  gateless  poverty.  They  lack  training  and  skills. 
They  are  shut  in  slums,  without  decent  medical  care.  Private  and  public  poverty  combine  to  cripple  their  capacities. 

We  are  attacking  these  evils  through  our  poverty  program,  our  education  program,  our  health  program  and  a 
dozen  more-aimed  at  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 

We  will  increase,  and  accelerate,  and  broaden  this  attack  in  years  to  come,  until  this  most  enduring  of  foes  yields 
to  our  unyielding  will. 

But  there  is  a second  cause-more  difficult  to  explain,  more  deeply  grounded,  more  desperate  in  its  force.  It  is  the 
devastating  heritage  of  long  years  of  slavery;  and  a century  of  oppression,  hatred  and  injustice. 

For  Negro  poverty  is  not  white  poverty.  Many  of  its  causes  and  many  of  its  cures  are  the  same.  But  there  are  dif- 
ferences-deep,  corrosive,  obstinate  differences-radiating  painful  roots  into  the  community,  the  family,  and  the  nature  of  the 
individual. 

These  differences  are  not  racial  differences.  They  are  solely  and  simply  the  consequence  of  ancient  brutality,  past 
injustice,  and  present  prejudice.  They  are  anguishing  to  observe.  For  the  Negro  they  are  a reminder  of  oppression.  For  the 
white  they  are  a reminder  of  guilt.  But  they  must  be  faced,  and  dealt  with,  and  overcome;  if  we  are  to  reach  the  time  when 
the  only  difference  between  Negroes  and  whites  is  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Nor  can  we  find  a complete  answer  in  the  experience  of  other  American  minorities.  They  made  a valiant,  and 
largely  successful  effort  to  emerge  from  poverty  and  prejudice.  The  Negro,  like  these  others,  will  have  to  rely  mostly  on 
his  own  efforts.  But  he  cannot  do  it  alone.  For  they  did  not  have  the  heritage  of  centuries  to  overcome.  They  did  not  have 
a cultural  tradition  which  had  been  twisted  and  battered  by  endless  years  of  hatred  and  hopelessness.  Nor  were  they 
excluded  because  of  race  or  color-a  feeling  whose  dark  intensity  is  matched  by  no  other  prejudice  in  our  society. 

Nor  can  these  differences  be  understood  as  isolated  infirmities.  They  are  a seamless  web.  They  cause  each  other. 
They  result  from  each  other.  They  reinforce  each  other.  Much  of  the  Negro  community  is  buried  under  a blanket  of  history 
and  circumstance.  It  is  not  a lasting  solution  to  lift  just  one  corner.  We  must  stand  on  all  sides  and  raise  the  entire  cover  if 
we  are  to  liberate  our  fellow  citizens. 

One  of  the  differences  is  the  increased  concentration  of  Negroes  in  our  cities.  More  than  73  per  cent  of  all  Negroes 
live  in  urban  areas  compared  with  less  than  70  per  cent  of  whites.  Most  of  them  live  in  slums.  And  most  of  them  live 
together;  a separated  people.  Men  are  shaped  by  their  world.  When  it  is  a world  of  decay  ringed  by  an  invisible  wall-when 
escape  is  arduous  and  uncertain,  and  the  saving  pressures  of  a more  hopeful  society  are  unknown-it  can  cripple  the  youth 
and  desolate  the  man. 

There  is  also  the  burden  a dark  skin  can  add  to  the  search  for  a productive  place  in  society.  Unemployment  strikes 
most  swiftly  and  broadly  at  the  Negro.  This  burden  erodes  hope.  Blighted  hope  breeds  despair.  Despair  brings  indifference 
to  the  learning  which  offers  a way  out.  And  despair  coupled  with  indifference  is  often  the  source  of  destructive  rebellion 
against  the  fabric  of  society.  . . . 

Perhaps  most  important-its  influence  radiating  to  every  part  of  life-is  the  breakdown  of  the  Negro  family  structure. 
For  this,  most  of  all,  white  America  must  accept  responsibility.  It  flows  from  centuries  of  oppression  and  persecution  of  the 
Negro  man.  It  flows  from  the  long  years  of  degradation  and  discrimination  which  have  attacked  his  dignity  and  assaulted 
his  ability  to  provide  for  his  family.  . . . 

Unless  we  work  to  strengthen  the  family-to  create  conditions  under  which  most  parents  will  stay  together-all  the 
rest:  schools  and  playgrounds,  public  assistance  and  private  concern-will  not  be  enough  to  cut  completely  the  circle  of 
despair  and  deprivation. 

There  is  no  single  easy  answer  to  all  these  problems. 

Jobs  are  part  of  the  answer.  They  bring  the  income  which  permits  a man  to  provide  for  his  family. 

Decent  homes  in  decent  surroundings  and  a chance  to  learn  are  part  of  the  answer. 

Welfare  and  social  programs  better  designed  to  hold  families  together  are  part  of  the  answer. 

Care  for  the  sick  is  part  of  the  answer. 

An  understanding  heart  by  all  Americans  is  also  part  of  the  answer. 

To  all  these  fronts-and  a dozen  more-I  will  dedicate  the  expanding  efforts  of  my  administration.  . . . 
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It  is  the  glorious  opportunity  of  this  generation  to  end  the  one  huge  wrong  of  the  American  nation-and  in  so 
doing  to  find  America  for  ourselves,  with  the  same  immense  thrill  of  discovery  which  gripped  those  who  first  began  to 
realize  that  here,  at  last,  was  a home  for  freedom. 

All  it  will  take  is  for  all  of  us  to  understand  what  this  country  is  and  what  it  must  become. 

The  Scripture  promises:  “I  shall  light  a candle  of  understanding  in  thine  heart,  which  shall  not  be  put  out.” 
Together,  and  with  millions  more,  we  can  light  that  candle  of  understanding  in  the  heart  of  America. 

And,  once  lit,  it  will  never  go  out. 


1.  Why,  according  to  Johnson,  is  it  not  enough  to  free  African  Americans  from  the  bondage  of 
prejudice?  What  more  must  be  done? 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  reasons  identified  in  this  address  why  African  Americans  have  not 
universally  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  equal  opportunities  for  success. 

3.  What  are  the  answers  that  Johnson  proposes  for  dealing  with  the  disadvantages  that  confront 
African  Americans  in  their  struggle  for  equality? 
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28-9  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Charles  Hamilton,  from  Black  Power  (1967) 

By  the  late  1960s,  some  civil  rights  activists  had  become  frustrated  with  what  they  considered  a lack  of 
progress.  A new,  activist  movement  arose  around  the  idea  of  Black  Power  that  rejected  the  nonviolent, 
integrationist  rhetoric  of  the  past  for  a more  racially  defined,  confrontational  approach. 

The  advocates  of  Black  Power  reject  the  old  slogans  and  meaningless  rhetoric  of  previous  years  in  the  civil  rights  struggle. 
The  language  of  yesterday  is  indeed  irrelevant:  progress,  non-violence,  integration,  fear  of  “white  backlash,”  coalition.  . . . 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  struggle  against  racism  is  that  up  to  this  point  there  has  been  no  national  organization 
which  could  speak  to  the  growing  militancy  of  young  black  people  in  the  urban  ghettos  and  the  black-belt  South.  There  has 
been  only  a “civil  rights”  movement,  whose  tone  of  voice  was  adapted  to  an  audience  of  middle-class  whites.  It  served  as 
a sort  of  buffer  zone  between  that  audience  and  angry  young  blacks.  It  claimed  to  speak  for  the  needs  of  a community,  but 
it  did  not  speak  in  the  tone  of  that  community.  None  of  its  so-called  leaders  could  go  into  a rioting  community  and  be  lis- 
tened to.  In  a sense,  the  blame  must  be  shared-along  with  the  mass  media-by  those  leaders  for  what  happened  in  Watts, 
Harlem,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  other  places.  Each  time  the  black  people  in  those  cities  saw  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  get 
slapped  they  became  angry.  When  they  saw  little  black  girls  bombed  to  death  in  a church  and  civil  rights  workers  ambushed 
and  murdered,  they  were  angrier;  and  when  nothing  happened,  they  were  steaming  mad.  We  had  nothing  to  offer  that  they 
could  see,  except  to  go  out  and  be  beaten  again.  We  helped  to  build  their  frustration. 

We  had  only  the  old  language  of  love  and  suffering.  And  in  most  places-that  is,  from  the  liberals  and  middle 
class-we  got  back  the  old  language  of  patience  and  progress.  . . . 

Such  language,  along  with  admonitions  to  remain  non-violent  and  fear  the  white  backlash,  convinced  some  that 
that  course  was  the  only  course  to  follow.  It  misled  some  into  believing  that  a black  minority  could  bow  its  head  and  get 
whipped  into  a meaningful  position  of  power.  The  very  notion  is  absurd.  . . . 

There  are  many  who  still  sincerely  believe  in  that  approach.  From  our  viewpoint,  rampaging  white  mobs  and 
white  night-riders  must  be  made  to  understand  that  their  days  of  free  head-whipping  are  over.  Black  people  should  and  must 
fight  back.  Nothing  more  quickly  repels  someone  bent  on  destroying  you  than  the  unequivocal  message:  “O.K.,  fool,  make 
your  move,  and  run  the  same  risk  I run-of  dying.” 

Next  we  deal  with  the  term  “integration.”  According  to  its  advocates,  social  justice  will  be  accomplished  by  “inte- 
grating the  Negro  into  the  mainstream  institutions  of  the  society  from  which  he  has  been  traditionally  excluded.”  This  con- 
cept is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  nothing  of  value  in  the  black  community  and  that  little  of  value  could  be 
created  among  black  people.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  siphon  off  the  “acceptable”  black  people  into  the  surrounding  middle- 
class  white  community. 

The  goals  of  integrationists  are  middle-class  goals,  articulated  primarily  by  a small  group  of  Negroes  with  middle- 
class  aspirations  or  status.  . . . 

Secondly,  while  color  blindness  may  be  a sound  goal  ultimately,  we  must  realize  that  race  is  an  overwhelming  fact 
of  life  in  this  historical  period.  There  is  no  black  man  in  the  country  who  can  live  “simply  as  a man.”  His  blackness  is  an  ever- 
present fact  of  this  racist  society,  whether  he  recognizes  it  or  not.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  or  the  next  generation  will  witness  the 
time  when  race  will  no  longer  be  relevant  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  and  in  public  policy  decision-making.  . . . 

“Integration”  as  a goal  today  speaks  to  the  problem  of  blackness  not  only  in  an  unrealistic  way  but  also  in  a 
despicable  way.  It  is  based  on  complete  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  have  a decent  house  or  education,  black 
people  must  move  into  a white  neighborhood  or  send  their  children  to  a white  school.  This  reinforces,  among  both  black 
and  white,  the  idea  that  “white”  is  automatically  superior  and  “black”  is  by  definition  inferior.  For  this  reason,  “integration” 
is  a subterfuge  for  the  maintenance  of  white  supremacy. 


1.  What  attitudes  are  expressed  in  this  document  regarding  the  nonviolent  civil  rights  movement? 

2.  What  is  the  reason  for  rejection  the  word  "integration"? 
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28-10  Donald  Wheeldin,  "The  Situation  in  Watts  Today"  (1967) 

In  the  mid-1960s,  a number  of  cities  experienced  violent  race  riots.  The  worst  occurred  in  1965  in  the 
Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles.  The  riot  had  strong  repercussions  on  political  life  in  California.  Two  years 
after  the  Watts  riot,  Donald  Wheeldin  reviewed  the  African  American  situation. 

To  answer  the  question,  “what  is  the  situation  in  Watts  today?”  is,  perforce,  to  provide  an  answer  to  what  the  situation  holds 
for  every  single  Negro  who  lives  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  though  tragic  Watts  uprising  in  August,  1965,  in  which  36  persons  (mostly  Negroes)  were  slaughtered 
by  police,  1,032  injured,  3,436  jailed,  and  $40  millions  in  property  destroyed,  is  now  held  as  responsible  for  the  stunning 
defeat  of  Governor  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  for  re-election  in  California.  Following  his  defeat.  Brown  charged  that  Watts 
and  subsequent  ghetto  explosions  brought  on  “the  white  backlash”  that  sent  him  into  total  political  eclipse. 

This  is,  of  course,  such  an  unsophisticated  political  estimate-omitting  so  many  important  factors-that,  by  itself,  it 
becomes  a substantial  argument  explaining  his  defeat.  However,  it  has  become  popular  for  politicians,  preachers,  police  offi- 
cials and  Negro  “spokesmen”  to  blame  everything  on  Watts-ranging  from  the  Governor’s  defeat  to  the  arrest  of  a teenager, 
anywhere  in  the  state.  Actually,  the  Governor’s  failure  lies  not  in  the  star  of  Watts  but,  rather,  in  himself  and  his  own 
inept  coterie  of  underlings. 

The  inherent  peril  of  Watts  today,  ghetto  for  many  of  Los  Angeles  420,000  Negroes,  is  that  nothing  has  really 
changed  since  that  fateful  week  in  August,  1965.  If  anything,  the  situation  has  grown  alarmingly  worse. 

Burned-out  buildings,  vacant  lots,  boarded-up  businesses  still  pockmark  the  main  areas  there.  At  the  corner  of 
103rd  Street  and  Compton  Avenue,  heart  of  its  business  section,  is  to  be  seen  Mayor  Sam  Yorty’s  optimum  contribution 
towards  “an  improved  Watts  community.”  It  consists  of  a printed  statement  proclaiming  free  pony  rides  for  the  kids,  over 
the  mayor’s  signature.  Further  east  on  103rd  Street  at  Lou  Dillon  Avenue  is  to  be  found  an  old  abandoned  gas  station  that 
now  headquarters  a new  organization  called  the  Sons  of  Watts  Improvement  Association. 

“Sons  of  Watts,”  ages  20-26,  claim  a membership  of  nearly  100,  drawn  from  former  neighborhood  gangs. 

Their  stated  purpose  is  to  rebuild  Watts  into  a prosperous  community  by  seeking  a return  of  job-supplying  busi- 
nesses and  industry. 

How  have  they  been  advised  to  do  this? 

They’ve  gotten  a few  traffic  signs  posted  and  been  urged  to  distribute  100  containers  bearing  a legend  “Keep  Watts 
Clean”  in  which  people  are  asked  to  drop  their  empty  bottles  and  trash. 

Meanwhile,  the  Los  Angeles  business  community  boasts  getting  “thousands  of  jobs”  for  Watts  residents  which 
Negro  spokesmen  in  the  area  contradict  as  being  only  “a  few  hundred.”  However,  Aerojet  General  Corporation,  a huge  West 
Coast  outfit  with  kingsized  military  contracts,  has  taken  $4.5  million  of  government  money  to  set  up  a Watts  Manufacturing 
Company  that  now  hires  Watts  Negroes  to  make  tents  for  the  Armed  Forces.  It  estimates  keeping  “200  people  busy  for  the 
next  two  years.” 

The  above-mentioned  are  the  piddling  answers  to  a community  where  today  42  out  of  every  100  men  are  reported 
unemployed  and  among  whom  many  are  unemployable.  Watts  is  the  community  where  Los  Angeles  voters  recently  denied 
funds  for  building  a hospital  despite  1960  health  statistics  disclosing:  a death  rate  22.3  percent  higher  than  the  rest  of  Los 
Angeles;  65  percent  of  all  tuberculin  reactors;  46  percent  of  the  venereal  diseases;  and  42  percent  of  all  food  poisoning  in 
the  city. 

Stark  and  graphic  as  they  are,  the  statistics  alone  do  not  convey  the  real  situation  in  Watts.  Like  other  black 
ghettos  throughout  the  country,  it  is  mired  in  a racism  that  threatens  to  suck  the  substance  from  the  American  Dream  and 
turn  it  into  a nightmare.  The  bald  fact  of  Watts  is  that  black  people  there  are  not  quite  considered  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  human  family.  . . . 

Earlier,  last  May,  all  the  tree  top  tall  tensions  that  erupted  in  the  Watts  explosion  threatened  to  break  out  anew  after 
the  gunning  down  of  Leonard  Deadwyler,  young  Negro  father,  rushing  his  pregnant  wife  to  the  hospital.  After  his  car  had 
pulled  to  the  curb  and  stopped,  Jerald  Bova,  a white  policeman,  trained  his  gun  through  the  side -window  and  fired.  He  later 
termed  it  “an  accident.”  Bova  had  a prior  record  of  brutality  towards  Negroes. 

At  the  massed  funeral  services  for  Deadwyler,  following  a fifteen  block  long  march.  Rev.  W.  H.  Johnson,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  Watts  ministers  said:  “No  man’s  life  in  Watts  ...  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a bullet.  Any  innocent  man 
may  be  killed  in  Watts.  It  is  a jungle  where  inhumanity  is  the  order  of  the  day.” 

It  was  within  this  context  that  the  late  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  William  Parker  poured  acid  into  the  wounds  of 
the  Negro  community-as  he  had  so  often  on  prior  occasions-by  taking  to  the  television  and  blistering  the  Negro  commu- 
nity and  its  leaders  as  stupid  and  totally  lacking  in  respect  for  his  brand  of  law  and  order.  Parker’s  sentiment  was  echoed 
by  Mayor  Yorty. 
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This  turn  of  events  caused  great  consternation,  frightening  some  Negro  leaders.  Others  became  angered.  All  were 
worried  and  concerned.  As  a result,  a hastily  called  meeting  brought  together  the  widest  diversity  of  Negro  groups  united 
for  the  single  purpose  of  challenging  Parker  and  his  “get  tough”  policy  and  treatment  of  Negroes.  Sole  condition  for  mem- 
bership was  being  a Negro.  Black  spokesmen  ranged  from  the  churches  to  the  Communists;  Nationalists  to  the  NAACP; 
social  clubs  to  society  maUons.  They  formed  the  Temporary  Alliance  of  Local  Organizations  (TALO).  During  the  summer, 
TALO  financed  and  placed  in  Watts  and  throughout  South  Los  Angeles  a volunteer  Community  Alert  Patrol  to  observe  and 
report  on  police  malpractices. 

The  CAP,  equipped  with  2-way  radios,  was  an  impressive  step  forward  as  it  entered  the  ghetto  areas  to  the  cheers 
of  the  people  who  readily  cooperate  with  the  Negro  volunteers  in  keeping  the  peace.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  Mexican 
community  asked  its  help  in  setting  up  such  a patrol  in  its  area.  Even  the  police  who  had  bitterly  resented  CAP’S  presence, 
earlier,  was  forced  to  call  on  it  for  help  in  a number  of  cases.  This  volunteer  action  represented  a first,  halting  step  toward 
acquiring  some  “black  power.” 

Meanwhile,  others  in  TALO  sought  to  press  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Commission  and  Chief  Parker  for  a 
redress  of  Watts  community  grievances.  While  in  the  process,  Parker  died  and  some  of  the  immediate  pressures  on  the  com- 
munity receded.  TALO,  no  longer  with  a single  unifying  object,  began  to  dissolve.  . . . 

The  largest  and  probably  most  noble  single  thrust  in  an  effort  to  retrieve  and  make  life  bearable  in  Watts  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Presbyterians  through  Westminster  House. 

With  a paid  staff  of  100  social  workers  under  the  leadership  of  dedicated  Morris  Samuel  (Father  Sam)  the  Center 
is  spending  66  percent  of  its  $1,148,150  budget  on  a job  training  and  employment  program  for  Watts  Negro  youth. 

Bluntly,  this,  too,  is  doomed  to  fail.  Why?  Because  the  shrinking  job  market,  alone,  will  be  unable  to  absorb  the 
trainees.  And  the  government  doesn’t  have  enough  post  offices  in  which  to  employ  the  rest.  Beyond  that  what  has  as  yet 
to  be  understood  is  that  racism  is  a prop  that  undergirds  and  helps  sustain  this  economic  system.  Finger-in-the-dike  methods 
won’t  change  it.  Only  a successful  challenge  to  those  who  preside  over  it  will  usher  in  a new  and  different  set  of  race  rela- 
tions. The  power  and  direction  of  the  system’s  present  rulers  are  best  illustrated  in  California  by  the  McCone  Commission 
Report,  official  document  dealing  with  the  so-called  Watts  Riots. 

The  Commission,  headed  by  John  McCone,  former  CIA  director,  spent  100  days  and  $250,000  in  order  to  “.  . . 
bring  into  clear  focus  . . . the  economic  and  sociological  conditions  in  our  city  that  underlay  the  gathering  anger  . . .”  It, 
of  course,  does  neither. 

The  Report  turns  out  to  be  a commingling  of  police  public  relations  and  anti-Negro  bias.  So  much  so  that  sole 
Negro  Commission  member  Rev.  James  Edward  Jones  caused  to  be  published  a separate  comment  in  which  he  “violently 
disagreed”  with  part  of  its  “unjustified  projection.”  The  Report  was  blasted  by  the  State  Civil  Rights  Commission  as 
“superficial,  unoriginal  and  unimaginative.”  . . . 

The  most  compelling  lesson  of  Watts  today  is  that  it  simply  is  not  a matter  of  geographic  location.  It  kaleidoscopes 
the  situation  in  which  we  Negroes  find  ourselves  throughout  the  country.  It  is  only  a matter  of  degree.  We’re  trapped  in  a 
culture  pattern  that  has  seen  our  parents  jobless  and  on  relief;  members  of  our  families  disintegrate  through  poor  health  and 
slum  housing;  and  finally,  we  find  ourselves  as  inheritors  of  a cruel  and  seemingly  unending  cycle  of  economic  brinkman- 
ship in  an  affluent  society  which  has  brought  us  to  the  breaking  point.  That  breaking  point  is  demonstrated  in  Watts  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country  in  a thousand  clashes  between  Negroes  and  police  since  “That  Was  The  Week  That  Was”  in 
August,  1965.  . . . 

Nothing  short  of  maximal  government  intervention  on  a scale  equal  to  that  now  committed  to  the  destruction  of 
Vietnam  can  avert  a major  race  holocaust  in  our  country  in  our  time.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  Johnson  Administration 
or  on  the  political  horizon  generally,  that  indicates  any  serious  thought  is  being  given  the  matter. 

This  is  the  reality  now,  leading  inexorably  toward  a major  national  race  crisis. 

And  when  these  present  times  are  analyzed  by  future  historians  to  unravel  the  whys  and  wherefores  their  starting 
point  may  well  be  that  volatile  black  ghetto  tucked  away  in  South  Los  Angeles  named  Watts. 


1.  Summarize  the  author's  description  of  African  American  life  in  Los  Angeles  after  the  Watts  riots. 

2.  What,  according  to  the  author,  are  the  causes  of  the  problems  in  Watts?  What  are  the  solutions? 

3.  What  is  the  significance  of  Watts,  its  problems  and  the  steps  necessary  to  deal  with  those 
problems,  as  it  relates  to  the  rest  of  America? 
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28-11  Vietnamization  (1969) 

By  1969  Nixon  had  to  recognize  that  America  was  in  an  untenable  situation  in  Vietnam.  To  stay  in  the  war 
sapped  American  resources  and  prestige,  and  devastated  morale  at  home.  To  leave  the  war  would 
acknowledge  that  the  forces  of  Communism  had  prevailed.  It  appeared  that  the  only  honorable  way  out 
of  the  conflict  was  to  force  the  South  Vietnamese  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  own  defense. 

Source:  Henry  Steele  Commager,  "Nixon's  Address  on  Vietnamizing  the  War,  November  3,  1969"  Docu- 
ments on  American  History  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1965),  pp.  738-741. 


. . . Tonight  I want  to  talk  to  you  on  a subject  of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans  and  to  many  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world — the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  deep  division  about  Vietnam  is  that  many  Americans  have  lost  confidence 
in  what  their  Government  has  told  them  about  our  policy.  The  American  people  cannot  and  should  not  be  asked  to  support 
a policy  which  involves  the  overriding  issues  of  war  and  peace  unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that  policy  .... 

In  January  I could  only  conclude  that  the  precipitate  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Vietnam  would  be  a dis- 
aster not  only  for  South  Vietnam  but  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

For  the  South  Vietnamese,  our  precipitate  withdrawal  would  inevitably  allow  the  Communists  to  repeat  the  mas- 
sacres which  followed  their  takeover  in  the  North  fifteen  years  before.  . . . 

For  the  United  States,  this  first  defeat  in  our  nation’s  history  would  result  in  a collapse  of  confidence  in  American 
leadership  not  only  in  Asia  but  throughout  the  world. 

Three  American  Presidents  have  recognized  the  great  stakes  involved  in  Vietnam  and  understood  what  had  to  be 
done.  . . . 

For  the  future  of  peace,  precipitate  withdrawal  would  thus  be  a disaster  of  immense  magnitude. 

— A nation  cannot  remain  great  if  it  betrays  its  allies  and  lets  down  its  friends. 

— Our  defeat  and  humiliation  in  South  Vietnam  without  question  would  promote  recklessness  in  the  councils  of 
those  great  powers  who  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  goals  of  world  conquest. 

— This  would  spark  violence  wherever  our  commitments  help  maintain  the  peace — in  the  Middle  East,  in  Berlin, 
eventually  even  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Ultimately,  this  would  cost  more  lives.  It  would  not  bring  peace;  it  would  bring  more  war. 

For  these  reasons  I rejected  the  recommendation  that  I should  end  the  war  by  immediately  withdrawing  all  our 
forces.  I chose  instead  to  change  American  policy  on  both  the  negotiating  front  and  the  battlefront. 

In  order  to  end  a war  fought  on  many  fronts,  I initiated  a pursuit  for  peace  on  many  fronts. 

In  a television  speech  on  May  14,  in  a speech  before  the  United  Nations,  and  on  a number  of  other  occasions,  I 
set  forth  our  peace  proposals  in  great  detail. 

— We  have  offered  the  complete  withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces  within  one  year. 

— We  have  proposed  a cease-fire  under  international  supervision. 

— We  have  offered  free  elections  under  international  supervision,  with  the  Communists  participating  in  the  orga- 
nization and  conduct  of  the  elections  as  an  organized  political  force.  The  Saigon  Government  has  pledged  to  accept  the 
result  of  the  elections. 

We  have  not  put  forth  our  proposals  on  a take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  We  have  indicated  that  we  are  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposals  that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  other  side.  We  have  declared  that  anything  is  negotiable,  except  the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  future.  At  the  Paris  peace  conference.  Ambassador  Lodge  has 
demonstrated  our  flexibility  and  good  faith  in  forty  public  meetings. 

Hanoi  has  refused  even  to  discuss  our  proposals.  They  demand  our  unconditional  acceptance  of  their  terms,  which 
are  that  we  withdraw  all  American  forces  immediately  and  unconditionally  and  that  we  overthrow  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  as  we  leave. 
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We  have  not  limited  our  peace  initiatives  to  public  forums  and  public  statements.  I recognized  in  January  that  a 
long  and  bitter  war  like  this  usually  cannot  be  settled  in  a public  forum.  That  is  why,  in  addition  to  the  public  statements 
and  negotiations,  I have  explored  every  possible  private  avenue  that  might  lead  to  a settlement.  . . .But  the  effect  of  all  the 
public,  private,  and  secret  negotiations  which  have  been  undertaken  since  the  bombing  halt  a year  ago  and  since  this 
administration  came  into  office  on  January  20  can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence:  No  progress  whatever  has  been  made 
except  agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  bargaining  table.  Now,  who  is  at  fault? 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  obstacle  in  negotiating  an  end  to  the  war  is  not  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

The  obstacle  is  the  other  side’s  absolute  refusal  to  show  the  least  willingness  to  join  us  in  seeking  a just  peace.  It 
will  not  do  so  while  it  is  convinced  that  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  wait  for  our  next  concession,  and  our  next  concession  after 
that  one,  until  it  gets  everything  it  wants. 

There  can  now  be  no  longer  any  question  that  progress  in  negotiation  depends  only  on  Hanoi’s  deciding  to  nego- 
tiate, to  negotiate  seriously.  . . . 

Now  let  me  turn,  however,  to  a more  encouraging  report  on  another  front. 

At  the  time  we  launched  our  search  for  peace,  I recognized  we  might  not  succeed  in  bringing  an  end  to  the  war 
through  negotiation. 

I therefore  put  into  effect  another  plan  to  bring  peace — a plan  which  will  bring  the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of 
what  happens  on  the  negotiating  front.  It  is  in  line  with  a major  shift  in  U.  S.  foreign  policy  which  I described  in  my  press 
conference  at  Guam  on  July  25. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  what  has  been  described  as  the  Nixon  doctrine — a policy  which  not  only  will  help  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  but  which  is  an  essential  element  of  our  program  to  prevent  future  Vietnams.  . . . 

I laid  down  in  Guam  three  principles  as  guidelines  for  future  American  policy  toward  Asia: 

— First,  the  United  States  will  keep  all  of  its  treaty  commitments. 

— Second,  we  shall  provide  a shield  if  a nuclear  power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a nation  allied  with  us  or  of  a 
nation  whose  survival  we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 

— Third,  in  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggression,  we  shall  furnish  military  and  economic  assistance  when 
requested  in  accordance  with  our  treaty  commitments.  But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly  threatened  to  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  of  providing  the  manpower  for  its  defense. 

After  I announced  this  policy,  I found  that  the  leaders  of  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  South  Korea,  and 
other  nations  which  might  be  threatened  by  Communist  aggression  welcomed  this  new  direction  in  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  defense  of  freedom  is  everybody’s  business — not  just  America’s  business.  And  it  is  particularly  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  people  whose  freedom  is  threatened.  In  the  previous  administration  we  Americanized  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In 
this  administration  we  are  Vietnamizing  the  search  for  peace. 

The  policy  of  the  previous  administration  not  only  resulted  in  our  assuming  the  primary  responsibility  for  fighting 
the  war  but,  even  more  significantly,  did  not  adequately  stress  the  goal  of  strengthening  the  South  Vietnamese  so  that  they 
could  defend  themselves  when  we  left.  . . . 

Let  me  now  turn  to  our  program  for  the  future. 

We  have  adopted  a plan  which  we  have  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  South  Vietnamese  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  U.  S.  combat  ground  forces  and  their  replacement  by  South  Vietnamese  forces  on  an  orderly  scheduled 
timetable.  This  withdrawal  will  be  made  from  strength  and  not  from  weakness.  As  South  Vietnamese  forces  become 
stronger,  the  rate  of  American  withdrawal  can  become  greater. 

I have  not  and  do  not  intend  to  announce  the  timetable  for  our  program.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this  deci- 
sion, which  I am  sure  you  will  understand.  As  I have  indicated  on  several  occasions,  the  rate  of  withdrawal  will  depend  on 
developments  on  three  fronts. 

One  of  these  is  the  progress  which  can  be,  or  might  be,  made  in  the  Paris  talks.  An  announcement  of  a fixed 
timetable  for  our  withdrawal  would  completely  remove  any  incentive  for  the  enemy  to  negotiate  an  agreement.  They 
would  simply  wait  until  our  forces  had  withdrawn  and  then  move  in. 
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The  other  two  factors  on  which  we  will  base  our  withdrawal  decisions  are  the  level  of  enemy  activity  and  the 
progress  of  the  training  program  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  tonight  progress  on  both 
of  these  fronts  has  been  greater  than  we  anticipated  when  we  started  the  program  in  June  for  withdrawal.  As  a result,  our 
timetable  for  withdrawal  is  more  optimistic  now  than  when  we  made  our  first  estimates  in  June. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  why  it  is  not  wise  to  be  frozen  in  on  a fixed  timetable.  We  must  retain  the  flexi- 
bility to  base  each  withdrawal  decision  on  the  situation  as  it  is  at  that  time  rather  than  on  estimates  that  are  no  longer 
valid. 

Along  with  this  optimistic  estimate,  I must  in  all  candor  leave  one  note  of  caution:  If  the  level  of  enemy  activity 
significantly  increases,  we  might  have  to  adjust  our  timetable  accordingly. 

However,  I want  the  record  to  be  completely  clear  on  one  point. 

At  the  time  of  the  bombing  halt  just  a year  ago,  there  was  some  confusion  as  to  whether  there  was  an  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  enemy  that  if  we  stopped  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  they  would  stop  the  shelling  of  cities 
in  South  Vietnam.  I want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  with  regard  to  our  with- 
drawal program. 

We  have  noted  the  reduced  level  of  infiltration,  the  reduction  of  our  casualties,  and  are  basing  our  withdrawal  deci- 
sions partially  on  those  factors. 

If  the  level  of  infiltration  or  our  casualties  increase  while  we  are  trying  to  scale  down  the  fighting,  it  will  be  the 
result  of  a conscious  decision  by  the  enemy. 

Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  assume  that  an  increase  in  violence  will  be  to  its  advantage.  If  I con- 
clude that  increased  enemy  action  jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces  in  Vietnam,  I shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and 
effective  measures  to  deal  with  that  situation. 

This  is  not  a threat.  This  is  a statement  of  policy  which  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  I am  making 
in  meeting  my  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  American  fighting  men  wherever  they  may  be. 

My  fellow  Americans,  I am  sure  you  can  recognize  from  what  I have  said  that  we  really  only  have  two  choices 
open  to  us  if  we  want  to  end  this  war: 

— I can  order  an  immediate,  precipitate  withdrawal  of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam  without  regard  to  the  effects 
of  that  action. 

— Or  we  can  persist  in  our  search  for  a just  peace,  through  a negotiated  settlement  if  possible  or  through  continued 
implementation  of  our  plan  for  Vietnamization  if  necessary — a plan  in  which  we  will  withdraw  all  of  our  forces  from 
Vietnam  on  a schedule  in  accordance  with  our  program,  as  the  South  Vietnamese  become  strong  enough  to  defend  their 
own  freedom. 

I have  chosen  this  second  course.  It  is  not  the  easy  way.  It  is  the  right  way.  It  is  a plan  which  will  end  the  war  and 
serve  the  cause  of  peace,  not  just  in  Vietnam,  but  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  the  consequences  of  a precipitate  withdrawal,  I mentioned  that  our  allies  would  lose  confidence  in 

America. 

Far  more  dangerous,  we  would  lose  confidence  in  ourselves.  Oh,  the  immediate  reaction  would  be  a sense  of  relief 
that  our  men  were  coming  home.  But  as  we  saw  the  consequences  of  what  we  had  done,  inevitable  remorse  and  divisive 
recrimination  would  scar  our  spirit  as  a people. 

We  have  faced  other  crises  in  our  history  and  have  become  stronger  by  rejecting  the  easy  way  out  and  taking  the 
right  way  in  meeting  our  challenges.  Our  greatness  as  a nation  has  been  our  capacity  to  do  what  had  to  be  done  when  we 
knew  our  course  was  right. 

I recognize  that  some  of  my  fellow  citizens  disagree  with  the  plan  for  peace  I have  chosen.  ...  I would  be  untrue 
to  my  oath  of  office  if  I allowed  the  policy  of  this  nation  to  be  dictated  by  the  minority  who  hold  that  point  and  who  try 
to  impose  it  on  the  Nation  by  mounting  demonstrations  in  the  street. 

For  almost  two  hundred  years,  the  policy  of  this  nation  has  been  made  under  our  Constitution  by  those  leaders  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  White  House  elected  by  all  of  the  people.  If  a vocal  minority;  however  fervent  its  cause,  prevails 
over  reason  and  the  will  of  the  majority,  this  nation  has  no  future  as  a free  society. 
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And  now  I would  like  to  address  a word,  if  I may,  to  the  young  people  of  this  nation  who  are  particularly  con- 
cerned— and  I understand  why  they  are  concerned — about  this  war. 

I respect  your  idealism. 

I share  your  concern  for  peace. 

I want  peace  as  much  as  you  do.  . . . 

I have  chosen  a plan  for  peace,  I believe  it  will  succeed. 

If  it  does  succeed,  what  the  critics  say  now  won’t  matter.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  anything  I say  then  won’t  matter. 

I know  it  may  not  be  fashionable  to  speak  of  patriotism  or  national  destiny  these  days.  But  I feel  it  is  appropriate 
to  do  so  on  this  occasion. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  nation  was  weak  and  poor.  But  even  then,  America  was  the  hope  of  millions  in  the 
world.  Today  we  have  become  the  strongest  and  richest  nation  in  the  world.  The  wheel  of  destiny  has  turned  so  that  any 
hope  the  world  has  for  the  survival  of  peace  and  freedom  will  be  determined  by  whether  the  American  people  have  the 
moral  stamina  and  the  courage  to  meet  the  challenge  of  free -world  leadership. 

Let  historians  not  record  that  when  America  was  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  we  passed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  and  allowed  the  last  hopes  for  peace  and  freedom  of  millions  of  people  to  be  suffocated  by  the  forces  of  total- 
itarianism. . . . 


1.  How  did  Nixon  set  up  the  premise  of  Vietnamization? 

2.  Since  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  forces  of  democracy,  was  losing  the  war,  how  was  the 
Communist  regime  of  North  Vietnam  portrayed  as  an  ignoble  and  undeserving  victor? 

3.  What  type  of  action  did  Nixon  propose? 
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29-1  John  F.  Kennedy,  Inaugural  Address  (1961) 

In  many  ways,  John  Kennedy,  his  young  wife  Jackie,  and  their  two  small  children  personified  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  hopes  of  a new,  postwar  America.  This  speech,  with  its  now  famous  lines,  has  itself 
symbolized  the  Kennedy  legacy-which,  after  his  assassination  in  November  of  1963-unified  a generation. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

We  observe  today  not  a victory  of  party  but  a celebration  of  freedom-symbolizing  an  end  as  well  as  a beginning- 
signifying  renewal  as  well  as  change.  For  I have  sworn  before  you  and  Almighty  God  the  same  solemn  oath  our  forebears 
prescribed  nearly  a century  and  three  quarters  ago. 

The  world  is  very  different  now.  For  man  holds  in  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to  abolish  all  form  of  human 
poverty  and  to  abolish  all  form  of  human  life.  And,  yet,  the  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for  which  our  forebears  fought  are 
still  at  issue  around  the  globe-the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state  but  from  the  hand 
of  God. 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  that  first  revolution.  Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a new  generation  of  Americans-bom  in  this  century,  tem- 
pered by  war,  disciplined  by  a cold  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage-and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the 
slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which  this  nation  has  always  been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are  committed  today. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wish  us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hard- 
ship, support  any  friend  or  oppose  any  foe  in  order  to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of  liberty. 

This  much  we  pledge-and  more. 

To  those  old  allies  whose  cultural  and  spiritual  origins  we  share,  we  pledge  the  loyalty  of  faithful  friends.  United, 
there  is  little  we  cannot  do  in  a host  of  new  co-operative  ventures.  Divided,  there  is  little  we  can  do-for  we  dare  not  meet 
a powerful  challenge  at  odds  and  split  asunder. 

To  those  new  states  whom  we  now  welcome  to  the  ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  world  that  one  form  of  colo- 
nial control  shall  not  have  passed  merely  to  be  replaced  by  a far  more  iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not  always  expect  to  find  them 
supporting  our  every  view.  But  we  shall  always  hope  to  find  them  strongly  supporting  their  own  freedom-and  to  remember 
that,  in  the  past,  those  who  foolishly  sought  to  find  power  by  riding  on  the  tiger’s  back  inevitably  ended  up  inside. 

To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages  of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we 
pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for  whatever  period  is  required-not  because  the  Communists  are 
doing  it,  not  because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is  right.  If  the  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor,  it 
can  never  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our  border,  we  offer  a special  pledge-to  convert  our  good  words  into  good  deeds- 
in  a new  alliance  for  progress-to  assist  free  men  and  free  Governments  in  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty.  But  this 
peaceful  revolution  of  hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile  powers.  Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shall  join  with 
them  to  oppose  aggression  or  subversion  anywhere  in  the  Americas.  And  let  every  other  power  know  that  this  Hemisphere 
intends  to  remain  the  master  of  its  own  house. 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states,  the  United  Nations,  our  last  best  hope  in  an  age  where  the  instruments 
of  war  have  far  outpaced  the  instruments  of  peace,  we  renew  our  pledge  of  support-to  prevent  its  becoming  merely  a 
forum  for  invective-to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the  new  and  the  weak-and  to  enlarge  the  area  to  which  its  writ  may  run. 

Finally,  to  those  nations  who  would  make  themselves  our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a pledge  but  a request:  that  both 
sides  begin  anew  the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark  powers  of  destruction  unleashed  by  science  engulf  all  humanity  in 
planned  or  accidental  self-destruction. 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness.  For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain 
beyond  doubt  that  they  will  never  be  employed. 

But  neither  can  two  great  and  powerful  groups  of  nations  take  comfort  from  their  present  course-both  sides  over- 
burdened by  the  cost  of  modern  weapons,  both  rightly  alarmed  by  the  steady  spread  of  the  deadly  atom,  yet  both  racing 
to  alter  that  uncertain  balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand  of  mankind’s  final  war. 

So  let  us  begin  anew-remembering  on  both  sides  that  civility  is  not  a sign  of  weakness  and  sincerity  is  always  sub- 
ject to  proof.  Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems  unite  us  instead  of  belaboring  the  problems  that  divide  us. 

Let  both  sides  for  the  first  time  formulate  serious  and  precise  proposals  for  the  inspection  and  control  of  arms-and 
bring  the  absolute  power  to  destroy  other  nations  under  the  absolute  control  of  all  nations. 
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Let  both  sides  join  to  invoke  the  wonders  of  science  instead  of  its  terrors.  Together  let  us  explore  the  stars,  con- 
quer the  deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean  depths  and  encourage  the  arts  and  commerce. 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  in  all  corners  of  the  earth  the  command  of  Isaiah-to  “undo  the  heavy  burdens  . . . (and) 
let  the  oppressed  go  free.” 

And  if  a beachhead  of  co-operation  can  be  made  in  the  jungles  of  suspicion,  let  both  sides  join  in  the  next  task: 
creating,  not  a new  balance  of  power,  but  a new  world  of  law,  where  the  strong  are  just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the 
peace  preserved  forever. 

All  this  will  not  be  finished  in  the  first  100  days.  Nor  will  it  be  finished  in  the  first  1,000  days,  nor  in  the  life  of 
this  Administration,  nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this  planet.  But  let  us  begin. 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more  than  in  mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or  failure  of  our  course.  Since  this 
country  was  founded,  each  generation  has  been  summoned  to  give  testimony  to  its  national  loyalty.  The  graves  of  young 
Americans  who  answered  that  call  encircle  the  globe. 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again-not  as  a call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we  are-but  a call  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a long  twilight  struggle,  year  in  and  year  out,  “rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation”-a  struggle  against  the  common 
enemies  of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  itself. 

Can  we  forge  against  these  enemies  a grand  and  global  alliance,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  that  can  assure  a 
more  fruitful  life  for  all  mankind?  Will  you  join  in  that  historic  effort? 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role  of  defending  freedom  in  its 
hour  of  maximum  danger.  I do  not  shrink  from  this  responsibility-I  welcome  it.  I do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  would 
exchange  places  with  any  other  people  or  any  other  generation.  The  energy,  the  faith  and  the  devotion  which  we  bring  to 
this  endeavor  will  light  our  country  and  all  who  serve  it-and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask  not  what  your  country  will  do  for  you-ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world:  Ask  not  what  America  will  do  for  you,  but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the 
freedom  of  man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  America  or  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  the  same  high  standards  of  strength  and  sac- 
rifice that  we  shall  ask  of  you.  With  a good  conscience  our  only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final  judge  of  our  deeds,  let 
us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth  God’s  work  must 
truly  be  our  own. 


1.  Identify  and  analyze  the  foreign  policy  laid  out  in  this  address. 

2.  In  what  ways  is  this  speech  a call  for  a new  beginning? 
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29-2  The  Feminist  Mystique  (1963) 

Journalist  Betty  Freidan  wrote  The  Feminine  Mystique  to  expose  the  social  mechanisms  used  to 
oppress  women.  In  theory,  middle  class  women  were  provided  with  the  same  opportunities  as  men,  but 
social  expectations  regarding  men  and  women  were  not  equal  and  did  not  change  significantly  over 
time.  More  than  at  any  other  time  in  recent  history,  the  1950s  were  a period  during  which  women  were 
assaulted  with  articles  and  images  that  defined  their  existence  in  the  domestic  sphere  and  required 
them  to  register  supine  contentment  with  that  status.  As  Friedan  undertook  to  define  "the  problem  that 
has  no  name,"  she  launched  a new  era  in  the  movement  for  women's  rights. 

Source:  Betty  Friedan,  The  Feminine  Mystique,  (New  York:  Norton,  1963),  pp.  15-32. 


THE  PROBLEM  THAT  HAS  NO  NAME 

The  problem  lay  buried,  unspoken,  for  many  years  in  the  minds  of  American  women.  It  was  a strange  stirring,  a sense  of 
dissatisfaction,  a yearning  that  women  suffered  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  United  States.  Each  suburban 
wife  struggled  with  it  alone.  As  she  made  the  beds,  shopped  for  groceries,  matched  slipcover  material,  ate  peanut  butter 
sandwiches  with  her  children,  chauffeured  Cub  Scouts  and  Brownies,  lay  beside  her  husband  at  night — she  was  afraid  to 
ask  even  of  herself  the  silent  question — “Is  this  all?” 

For  over  fifteen  years  there  was  no  word  of  this  yearning  in  the  millions  of  words  written  about  women,  for  women, 
in  all  the  columns,  books  and  articles  by  experts  telling  women  their  role  was  to  seek  fulfillment  as  wives  and  mothers.  Over 
and  over  women  heard  in  voices  of  tradition  and  of  Freudian  sophistication  that  they  could  desire  no  greater  destiny  than  to 
glory  in  their  own  femininity.  Experts  told  them  how  to  catch  a man  and  keep  him,  how  to  breastfeed  children  and  handle 
their  toilet  training,  how  to  cope  with  sibling  rivalry  and  adolescent  rebellion;  how  to  buy  a dishwasher,  bake  bread,  cook 
gourmet  snails,  and  build  a swimming  pool  with  their  own  hands;  how  to  dress,  look,  and  act  more  feminine  and  make  mar- 
riage more  exciting;  how  to  keep  their  husbands  from  dying  young  and  their  sons  from  growing  into  delinquents.  They 
were  taught  to  pity  the  neurotic,  unfeminine,  unhappy  women  who  wanted  to  be  poets  or  physicists  or  presidents.  They 
learned  that  truly  feminine  women  do  not  want  careers,  higher  education,  political  rights — the  independence  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  the  old-fashioned  feminists  fought  for.  Some  women,  in  their  forties  and  fifties,  still  remembered  painfully 
giving  up  those  dreams,  but  most  of  the  younger  women  no  longer  even  thought  about  them.  A thousand  expert  voices 
applauded  their  femininity,  their  adjustment,  their  new  maturity.  All  they  had  to  do  was  devote  their  lives  from  earliest  girl- 
hood to  finding  a husband  and  bearing  children. 


* * * 

By  the  end  of  the  fifties,  the  United  States  birthrate  was  overtaking  India’s.  The  birth-control  movement,  renamed 
Planned  Parenthood,  was  asked  to  find  a method  whereby  women  who  had  been  advised  that  a third  or  fourth  baby  would 
be  bom  dead  or  defective  might  have  it  anyhow.  Statisticians  were  especially  astounded  at  the  fantastic  increase  in  the 
number  of  babies  among  college  women.  Where  once  they  had  two  children,  now  they  had  four,  five,  six.  Women  who  had 
once  wanted  careers  were  now  making  careers  out  of  having  babies.  So  rejoiced  Life  magazine  in  a 1956  paean  to  the 
movement  of  American  women  back  to  the  home. 

In  a New  York  hospital,  a woman  had  a nervous  breakdown  when  she  found  she  could  not  breastfeed  her  baby. 
In  other  hospitals,  women  dying  of  cancer  refused  a drug  which  research  had  proved  might  save  their  lives:  its  side  effects 
were  said  to  be  unfeminine.  “If  I have  only  one  life,  let  me  live  it  as  a blonde,”  a larger-than-life-sized  picture  of  a pretty, 
vacuous  woman  proclaimed  from  newspaper,  magazine,  and  drugstore  ads.  And  across  America,  three  out  of  every  ten 
women  dyed  their  hair  blonde.  They  ate  a chalk  called  Metrecal,  instead  of  food,  to  shrink  to  the  size  of  the  thin  young 
models.  Department-store  buyers  reported  that  American  women,  since  1939,  had  become  three  and  four  sizes  smaller. 
“Women  are  out  to  fit  the  clothes,  instead  of  vice-versa,”  one  buyer  said. 

Interior  decorators  were  designing  kitchens  with  mosaic  murals  and  original  paintings,  for  kitchens  were  once 
again  the  center  of  women’s  lives.  Home  sewing  became  a million-dollar  industry.  Many  women  no  longer  left  their 
homes,  except  to  shop,  chauffeur  their  children,  or  attend  a social  engagement  with  their  husbands.  Girls  were  growing  up 
in  America  without  ever  having  jobs  outside  the  home.  In  the  late  fifties,  a sociological  phenomenon  was  suddenly 
remarked:  a third  of  American  women  now  worked,  but  most  were  no  longer  young  and  very  few  were  pursuing  careers. 
They  were  married  women  who  held  part-time  jobs,  selling  or  secretarial,  to  put  their  husbands  through  school,  their  sons 
through  college,  or  to  help  pay  the  mortgage.  Or  they  were  widows  supporting  families.  Fewer  and  fewer  women  were 
entering  professional  work.  The  shortages  in  the  nursing,  social  work,  and  teaching  professions  caused  crises  in  almost 
every  American  city.  Concerned  over  the  Soviet  Union’s  lead  in  the  space  race,  scientists  noted  that  America’s  greatest 
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source  of  unused  brainpower  was  women.  But  girls  would  not  study  physics:  it  was  “unfeminine.”  A girl  refused  a science 
fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins  to  take  a job  in  a real-estate  office.  All  she  wanted,  she  said,  was  what  every  other  American 
girl  wanted — to  get  married,  have  four  children  and  live  in  a nice  house  in  a nice  suburb. 

The  suburban  housewife — she  was  the  dream  image  of  the  young  American  women  and  the  envy,  it  was  said,  of 
women  all  over  the  world.  The  American  housewife — freed  by  science  and  labor-saving  appliances  from  the  drudgery,  the 
dangers  of  childbirth  and  the  illnesses  of  her  grandmother.  She  was  healthy,  beautiful,  educated,  concerned  only  about  her 
husband,  her  children,  her  home.  She  had  found  true  feminine  fulfillment.  As  a housewife  and  mother,  she  was  respected 
as  a full  and  equal  partner  to  man  in  his  world.  She  was  free  to  choose  automobiles,  clothes,  appliances,  supermarkets;  she 
had  everything  that  women  ever  dreamed  of. 

In  the  fifteen  years  after  World  War  II,  this  mystique  of  feminine  fulfillment  became  the  cherished  and  self-per- 
petuating core  of  contemporary  American  culture.  Millions  of  women  lived  their  lives  in  the  image  of  those  pretty  pictures 
of  the  American  suburban  housewife,  kissing  their  husbands  goodbye  in  front  of  the  picture  window,  depositing  their  sta- 
tionwagonsful  of  children  at  school,  and  smiling  as  they  ran  the  new  electric  waxer  over  the  spotless  kitchen  floor.  They 
baked  their  own  bread,  sewed  their  own  and  their  children’s  clothes,  kept  their  new  washing  machines  and  dryers  running 
all  day.  They  changed  the  sheets  on  the  beds  twice  a week  instead  of  once,  took  the  rug-hooking  class  in  adult  education, 
and  pitied  their  poor  frustrated  mothers,  who  had  dreamed  of  having  a career.  Their  only  dream  was  to  be  perfect  wives 
and  mothers;  their  highest  ambition  to  have  five  children  and  a beautiful  house,  their  only  fight  to  get  and  keep  their  hus- 
bands. They  had  no  thought  for  the  unfeminine  problems  of  the  world  outside  the  home;  they  wanted  the  men  to  make  the 
major  decisions.  They  gloried  in  their  role  as  women,  and  wrote  proudly  on  the  census  blank:  “Occupation:  housewife.” 

* * * 

If  a woman  had  a problem  in  the  1950’s  and  1960’s,  she  knew  that  something  must  be  wrong  with  her  marriage,  or 
with  herself.  Other  women  were  satisfied  with  their  lives,  she  thought.  What  kind  of  a women  was  she  if  she  did  not  feel  this 
mysterious  fulfillment  waxing  the  kitchen  floor?  She  was  so  ashamed  to  admit  her  dissatisfaction  that  she  never  knew  how 
many  other  women  shared  it.  If  she  tried  to  tell  her  husband,  he  didn’t  understand  what  she  was  talking  about.  She  did  not 
really  understand  it  herself.  For  over  fifteen  years  women  in  America  found  it  harder  to  talk  about  this  problem  than  about  sex. 
Even  the  psychoanalysts  had  no  name  for  it.  When  a women  went  to  a psychiatrist  for  help,  as  many  women  did,  she  would 
say,  “I’m  so  ashamed,”  or  “I  must  be  hopelessly  neurotic.”  “I  don’t  know  what’s  wrong  with  women  today,”  a suburban  psy- 
chiatrist said  uneasily.  “I  only  know  something  is  wrong  because  most  of  my  patients  happen  to  be  women.  And  their  problem 
isn’t  sexual.”  Most  women  with  this  problem  did  not  go  to  see  a psychoanalyst,  however,  “There’s  nothing  wrong  really,”  they 
kept  telling  themselves.  “There  isn’t  any  problem.” 

But  on  an  April  morning  in  1959,  I heard  a mother  of  four,  having  coffee  with  four  other  mothers  in  a suburban 
development  fifteen  miles  from  New  York,  say  in  a tone  of  quiet  desperation,  “the  problem.”  And  the  others  knew,  without 
words,  that  she  was  not  talking  about  a problem  with  her  husband,  or  her  children,  or  her  home.  Suddenly  they  realized  they 
all  shared  the  same  problem,  the  problem  that  has  no  name.  They  began,  hesitantly,  to  talk  about  it.  Later,  after  they  had 
picked  up  their  children  at  nursery  school  and  taken  them  home  to  nap,  two  of  the  women  cried,  in  sheer  relief,  just  to  know 
they  were  not  alone. 

Gradually  I came  to  realize  that  the  problem  that  has  no  name  was  shared  by  countless  women  in  America 

* * * 

Just  what  was  this  problem  that  has  no  name?  What  were  the  words  women  used  when  they  tried  to  express  it? 
Sometimes  a woman  would  say  “I  feel  empty  somehow  . . . incomplete.”  Or  she  would  say,  “I  feel  as  if  I don’t  exist.” 
Sometimes  she  blotted  out  the  feeling  with  a tranquilizer.  Sometimes  she  thought  the  problem  was  with  her  husband,  or  her 
children,  or  that  what  she  really  needed  was  to  redecorate  her  house,  or  move  to  a better  neighborhood,  or  have  an  affair, 
or  another  baby.  Sometimes,  she  went  to  a doctor  with  symptoms  she  could  hardly  describe:  “A  tired  feeling  ...  I get  so 
angry  with  the  children  it  scares  me  ...  I feel  like  crying  without  any  reason.”  (A  Cleveland  doctor  called  it  “the  house- 
wife’s syndrome.”)  A number  of  women  told  me  about  great  bleeding  blisters  that  break  out  on  their  hands  and  arms.  “I 
call  it  the  housewife’s  blight,”  said  a family  doctor  in  Pennsylvania.  “I  see  it  so  often  lately  in  these  young  women  with 
four,  five  and  six  children  who  bury  themselves  in  their  dishpans.  But  it  isn’t  caused  by  detergent  and  it  isn’t  cured  by  cor- 
tisone.” 


* * * 

In  1960,  the  problem  that  has  no  name  burst  like  a boil  through  the  image  of  the  happy  American  housewife.  In  the 
television  commercials  the  pretty  housewives  still  beamed  over  their  foaming  dishpans  and  Time’s  cover  story  on  “The  Sub- 
urban Wife,  an  American  Phenomenon”  protested:  “Having  too  good  a time  ...  to  believe  that  they  should  be  unhappy.”  But 
the  actual  unhappiness  of  the  American  housewife  was  suddenly  being  reported — from  the  New  York  Times  and  Newsweek 
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to  Good  Housekeeping  and  CBS  Television  (“The  Trapped  Housewife”),  although  almost  everybody  who  talked  about  it  found 
some  superficial  reason  to  dismiss  it.  It  was  attributed  to  incompetent  appliance  repairmen  (New  York  Times),  or  the  distances 
children  must  be  chauffeured  in  the  suburbs  (Time),  or  too  much  PTA  (Redbook).  Some  said  it  was  the  old  problem — educa- 
tion: more  and  more  women  had  education,  which  naturally  made  them  unhappy  in  their  role  as  housewives,  “the  road  from 
Freud  to  Frigidaire,  from  Sophocles  to  Spock,  has  turned  out  to  be  a bumpy  one,”  reported  the  New  York  Times  (June  28, 
1960).  “Many  young  women — certainly  not  all — whose  education  plunged  them  into  a world  of  ideas  feel  stifled  in  their 
homes.  They  find  their  routine  lives  out  of  joint  with  their  training.  Like  shut-ins,  they  feel  left  out.  In  the  last  year,  the  problem 
of  the  educated  housewife  has  provided  the  meat  of  dozens  of  speeches  made  by  troubled  presidents  of  women’s  colleges  who 
maintain,  in  the  face  of  complaints,  that  sixteen  years  of  academic  training  is  realistic  preparation  for  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood.” 

There  was  much  sympathy  for  the  educated  housewife.  (“Like  a two-headed  schizophrenic  . . . once  she  wrote  a 
paper  on  the  Graveyard  poets;  now  she  writes  notes  to  the  milkman.  Once  she  determined  the  boiling  point  of  sulphuric 
acid;  now  she  determines  her  boiling  point  with  the  overdue  repairman.  . . . The  housewife  often  is  reduced  to  screams  and 
tears.  . . . No  one,  it  seems,  is  appreciative,  least  of  all  herself,  of  the  kind  of  person  she  becomes  in  the  process  of  turning 
from  poetess  into  shrew.”) 


* * * 

A bitter  laugh  was  beginning  to  be  heard  from  American  women.  They  were  admired,  envied,  pitied,  theorized 
over  until  they  were  sick  of  it,  offered  drastic  solutions  or  silly  choices  that  no  one  could  take  seriously.  They  got  all 
kinds  of  advice  from  the  growing  armies  of  marriage  and  child-guidance  counselors,  psychotherapists,  and  armchair  psy- 
chologists, on  how  to  adjust  to  their  role  as  housewives.  No  other  road  to  fulfillment  was  offered  to  American  women  in 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  Most  adjusted  to  their  role  and  suffered  or  ignored  the  problem  that  has  no  name.  It 
can  be  less  painful,  for  a women,  not  to  hear  the  strange,  dissatisfied  voice  stirring  within  her. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  that  voice,  to  dismiss  the  desperation  of  so  many  American  women.  This  is  not  what 
being  a woman  means,  no  matter  what  the  experts  say.  For  human  suffering  there  is  a reason;  perhaps  the  reason  has  not  been 
found  because  the  right  questions  have  not  been  asked,  or  pressed  far  enough.  I do  not  accept  the  answer  that  there  is  no 
problem  because  American  women  have  luxuries  that  women  in  other  times  and  lands  never  dreamed  of;  part  of  the  strange 
newness  of  the  problem  is  that  it  cannot  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  age-old  material  problems  of  man:  poverty,  sickness, 
hunger,  cold.  The  women  who  suffer  this  problem  have  a hunger  that  food  cannot  fill.  It  persists  in  women  whose  husbands 
are  struggling  interns  and  law  clerks,  or  prosperous  doctors  and  lawyers;  in  wives  of  workers  and  executives  who  make 
$5,000  a year  or  $50,000.  It  is  not  caused  by  lack  of  material  advantages;  it  may  not  even  be  felt  by  women  preoccupied  with 
desperate  problems  of  hunger,  poverty  or  illness.  And  women  who  think  it  will  be  solved  by  more  money,  a bigger  house,  a 
second  car,  moving  to  a better  suburb,  often  discover  it  gets  worse. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  today  to  blame  the  problem  on  loss  of  femininity:  to  say  that  education  and  independence 
and  equality  with  men  have  made  American  women  unfeminine.  I have  heard  so  many  women  try  to  deny  this  dissatisfied 
voice  within  themselves  because  it  does  not  fit  the  pretty  picture  of  femininity  the  experts  have  given  them.  I think,  in  fact, 
that  this  is  the  first  clue  to  the  mystery:  the  problem  cannot  be  understood  in  the  generally  accepted  terms  by  which  sci- 
entists have  studied  women,  doctors  have  treated  them,  counselors  have  advised  them,  and  writers  have  written  about 
them.  Women  who  suffer  this  problem,  in  whom  this  voice  is  stirring,  have  lived  their  whole  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  femi- 
nine fulfillment.  They  are  not  career  women  (although  career  women  may  have  other  problems);  they  are  women  whose 
greatest  ambition  has  been  marriage  and  children.  For  the  oldest  of  these  women,  these  daughters  of  the  American  middle 
class,  no  other  dream  was  possible.  The  ones  in  their  forties  and  fifties  who  once  had  other  dreams  gave  them  up  and  threw 
themselves  joyously  into  life  as  housewives.  For  the  youngest,  the  new  wives  and  mothers,  this  was  the  only  dream.  They 
are  the  ones  who  quit  high  school  and  college  to  marry,  or  marked  time  in  some  job  in  which  they  had  no  real  interest  until 
they  married.  These  women  are  very  “feminine”  in  the  usual  sense,  and  yet  they  still  suffer  the  problem. 

* * * 

If  the  secret  of  feminine  fulfillment  is  having  children,  never  have  so  many  women,  with  the  freedom  to  choose, 
had  so  many  children,  in  so  few  years,  so  willingly.  If  the  answer  is  love,  never  have  women  searched  for  love  with  such 
determination.  And  yet  there  is  a growing  suspicion  that  the  problem  may  not  be  sexual,  though  it  must  somehow  be 
related  to  sex.  I have  heard  from  many  doctors  evidence  of  new  sexual  problems  between  man  and  wife — sexual  hunger 
in  wives  so  great  their  husbands  cannot  satisfy  it.  “We  have  made  women  a sex  creature,”  said  a psychiatrist  at  the  Mar- 
garet Sanger  marriage  counseling  clinic.  “She  has  no  identity  except  as  a wife  and  mother.  She  does  not  know  who  she  is 
herself.  She  waits  all  day  for  her  husband  to  come  home  at  night  to  make  her  feel  alive.  And  now  it  is  the  husband  who 
is  not  interested.  It  is  terrible  for  the  women,  to  lie  there,  night  after  night,  waiting  for  her  husband  to  make  her  feel  alive.” 
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Why  is  there  such  a market  for  books  and  articles  offering  sexual  advice?  The  kind  of  sexual  orgasm  which  Kinsey  found 
in  statistical  plentitude  in  the  recent  generations  of  American  women  does  not  seem  to  make  this  problem  go  away. 

On  the  contrary,  new  neuroses  are  being  seen  among  women — and  problems  as  yet  unnamed  as  neuroses — which 
Freud  and  his  followers  did  not  predict,  with  physical  symptoms,  anxieties,  and  defense  mechanisms  equal  to  those  caused 
by  sexual  repression.  And  strange  new  problems  are  being  reported  in  the  growing  generations  of  children  whose  mothers 
were  always  there,  driving  them  around,  helping  them  with  their  homework — an  inability  to  endure  pain  or  discipline  or 
pursue  any  self-sustained  goal  of  any  sort,  a devastating  boredom  with  life.  Educators  are  increasingly  uneasy  about  the 
dependence,  the  lack  of  self-reliance,  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  entering  college  today.  “We  fight  a continual  battle  to 
make  our  students  assume  manhood,”  said  a Columbia  dean. 

* * * 

Can  the  problem  that  has  no  name  be  somehow  related  to  the  domestic  routine  of  the  housewife?  When  a woman 
tries  to  put  the  problem  into  words,  she  often  merely  describes  the  daily  life  she  leads.  What  is  there  in  this  recital  of  com- 
fortable domestic  detail  that  could  possibly  cause  such  a feeling  of  desperation?  Is  she  trapped  simply  by  the  enormous 
demands  of  her  role  as  modern  housewife:  wife,  mistress,  mother,  nurse,  consumer,  cook,  chauffeur;  expert  on  interior  dec- 
oration, child  care,  appliance  repair,  furniture  refinishing,  nutrition,  and  education?  Her  day  is  fragmented  as  she  rushes 
from  dishwasher  to  washing  machine  to  telephone  to  dryer  to  station  wagon  to  supermarket,  and  delivers  Johnny  to  the 
Little  League  field,  takes  Janey  to  dancing  class,  gets  the  lawnmower  fixed  and  meets  the  6:45.  She  can  never  spend  more 
than  15  minutes  on  any  one  thing;  she  has  no  time  to  read  books,  only  magazines;  even  if  she  had  time,  she  has  lost  the 
power  to  concentrate.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  she  is  so  terribly  tired  that  sometimes  her  husband  has  to  take  over  and  put 
the  children  to  bed. 

This  terrible  tiredness  took  so  many  women  to  doctors  in  the  1950’s  that  one  decided  to  investigate  it.  He  found, 
surprisingly,  that  his  patients  suffering  from  “housewife’s  fatigue”  slept  more  than  an  adult  needed  to  sleep — as  much  as 
ten  hours  a day — and  that  the  actual  energy  they  expended  on  housework  did  not  tax  their  capacity.  The  real  problem 
must  be  something  else,  he  decided — perhaps  boredom.  Some  doctors  told  their  women  patients  they  must  get  out  of  the 
house  for  a day,  treat  themselves  to  a movie  in  town.  Others  prescribed  tranquilizers.  Many  suburban  housewives  were 
taking  tranquilizers  like  cough  drops.  “You  wake  up  in  the  morning,  and  you  feel  as  if  there’s  no  point  in  going  on  another 
day  like  this.  So  you  take  a tranquilizer  because  it  makes  you  not  care  so  much  that  it’s  pointless.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  concrete  details  that  trap  the  suburban  housewife,  the  continual  demands  on  her  time.  But  the 
chains  that  bind  her  in  her  trap  are  chains  in  her  own  mind  and  spirit.  They  are  chains  made  up  of  mistaken  ideas  and  mis- 
interpreted facts,  of  incomplete  truths  and  unreal  choices.  They  are  not  easily  seen  and  not  easily  shaken  off. 

How  can  any  women  see  the  whole  truth  within  the  bounds  of  her  own  life?  How  can  she  believe  that  voice 
inside  herself,  when  it  denies  the  conventional,  accepted  truths  by  which  she  has  been  living?  And  yet  the  women  I have 
talked  to,  who  are  finally  listening  to  that  inner  voice,  seem  in  some  incredible  way  to  be  groping  through  to  a truth  that 
has  defied  the  experts. 


* * * 

I began  to  see  in  a strange  new  light  the  American  return  to  early  marriage  and  the  large  families  that  are  causing 
the  population  explosion;  the  recent  movement  to  natural  childbirth  and  breastfeeding;  suburban  conformity,  and  the  new 
neuroses,  character  pathologies  and  sexual  problems  being  reported  by  the  doctors.  I began  to  see  new  dimensions  to  old 
problems  that  have  long  been  taken  for  granted  among  women:  menstrual  difficulties,  sexual  frigidity,  promiscuity,  pregnancy 
fears,  childbirth  depression,  the  high  incidence  of  emotional  breakdown  and  suicide  among  women  in  their  twenties  and  thir- 
ties, the  menopause  crises,  the  so-called  passivity  and  immaturity  of  American  men,  the  discrepancy  between  women’s 
tested  intellectual  abilities  in  childhood  and  their  adult  achievement,  the  changing  incidence  of  adult  sexual  orgasm  in  Amer- 
ican women,  and  persistent  problems  in  psychotherapy  and  in  women’s  education. 

If  I am  right,  the  problem  that  has  no  name  stirring  in  the  minds  of  so  many  American  women  today  is  not  a matter 
of  loss  of  femininity  or  too  much  education,  or  the  demands  of  domesticity.  It  is  far  more  important  than  anyone  recognizes. 
It  is  the  key  to  these  other  new  and  old  problems  which  have  been  torturing  women  and  their  husbands  and  children,  and  puz- 
zling their  doctors  and  educators  for  years.  It  may  well  be  the  key  to  our  future  as  a nation  and  a culture.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  that  voice  within  women  that  says:  “I  want  something  more  than  my  husband  and  children  and  my  home.” 

1.  What  is  "the  problem  that  has  no  name"? 

2.  What  similarities  are  there  between  the  problem  that  has  no  name  and  the  advertising  goals  of 
those  who  wrote  Workingman's  Wife ? 

3.  What  were  the  roots  of  this  problem? 
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29-3  Lyndon  Johnson,  The  War  on  Poverty  (1964) 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  served  in  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  administrations  and  believed  in  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  poor  and  to  solve  social  problems.  His  Great  Society  package  became  the 
most  massive  reform  movement  in  America's  history,  and  its  effects  would  touch  more  groups  than 
any  other  reform  movement.  It  is  not  an  understatement  to  say  that  the  Great  Society  changed  the  very 
face  and  to  a certain  extent  structure  of  American  society.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  proposed  in 
this  speech  to  Congress,  was  a $947.5  million  appropriation  to  wage  war  on  poverty.  It  included  estab- 
lishing the  Job  Corps,  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America),  and  new  education  programs  including 
work-study  for  college  students  and  grants  for  elementary  education  in  poor  districts. 

I have  called  for  a national  war  on  poverty.  Our  objective:  total  victory. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans -one  fifth  of  our  people- who  have  not  shared  in  the  abundance  which  has  been 
granted  to  most  of  us,  and  on  whom  the  gates  of  opportunity  have  been  closed. 

What  does  this  poverty  mean  to  those  who  endure  it? 

It  means  a daily  struggle  to  secure  the  necessities  for  even  a meager  existence.  It  means  that  the  abundance,  the 
comforts,  the  opportunities  they  see  all  around  them  are  beyond  their  grasp. 

Worst  of  all,  it  means  hopelessness  for  the  young. 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  grows  up  without  a decent  education,  in  a broken  home,  in  a hostile  and  squalid 
environment,  in  ill  health  or  in  the  face  of  racial  injustice-that  young  man  or  woman  is  often  trapped  in  a life  of  poverty. 

He  does  not  have  the  skills  demanded  by  a complex  society.  He  does  not  know  how  to  acquire  those  skills.  He 
faces  a mounting  sense  of  despair  which  drains  initiative  and  ambition  and  energy.  . . . 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  a struggle  simply  to  support  people,  to  make  them  dependent  on  the  generosity  of 

others. 

It  is  a struggle  to  give  people  a chance. 

It  is  an  effort  to  allow  them  to  develop  and  use  their  capacities,  as  we  have  been  allowed  to  develop  and  use  ours, 
so  that  they  can  share,  as  others  share,  in  the  promise  of  this  nation. 

We  do  this,  first  of  all,  because  it  is  right  that  we  should. 

For  the  establishment  of  public  education  and  land  grant  colleges  through  agricultural  extension  and  encourage- 
ment to  industry,  we  have  pursued  the  goal  of  a nation  with  full  and  increasing  opportunities  for  all  its  citizens. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a further  step  in  that  pursuit. 

We  do  it  also  because  helping  some  will  increase  the  prosperity  of  all. 

Our  fight  against  poverty  will  be  an  investment  in  the  most  valuable  of  our  resources-the  skills  and  strength  of  our 

people. 

And  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  investment  will  return  its  cost  many  fold  to  our  entire  economy. 

If  we  can  raise  the  annual  earnings  of  10  million  among  the  poor  by  only  $1,000  we  will  have  added  $14  billion 
a year  to  our  national  output.  In  addition  we  can  make  important  reductions  in  public  assistance  payments  which  now  cost 
us  $4  billion  a year,  and  in  the  large  costs  of  fighting  crime  and  delinquency,  disease  and  hunger. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

Our  history  has  proved  that  each  time  we  broaden  the  base  of  abundance,  giving  more  people  the  chance  to  pro- 
duce and  consume,  we  create  new  industry,  higher  production,  increased  earnings  and  better  income  for  all. 

Giving  new  opportunity  to  those  who  have  little  will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  the  rest. 

Because  it  is  right,  because  it  is  wise,  and  because,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  it  is  possible  to  conquer 
poverty,  I submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the  country,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  Act  does  not  merely  expand  old  programs  or  improve  what  is  already  being  done. 

It  charts  a new  course. 

It  strikes  at  the  causes,  not  just  the  consequences  of  poverty. 

It  can  be  a milestone  in  our  one-hundred-eighty-year  search  for  a better  life  for  our  people. 


1.  What  is  the  war  on  poverty  and  why  is  it  necessary  according  to  Johnson? 

2.  What  specific  plans  or  methods  are  outlined  in  this  address  to  combat  poverty? 
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29-4  National  Organization  for  Women,  Statement  of  Purpose  (1966) 

The  civil  rights  movement  stimulated  other  groups  to  seek  improvement  of  their  conditions.  In  1966,  a 
group  of  feminist  leaders  founded  NOW  to  fight  for  equal  rights  with  men. 

We,  men  and  women  who  hereby  constitute  ourselves  as  the  National  Organization  for  Women,  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a new  movement  toward  true  equality  for  all  women  in  America,  and  toward  a fully  equal  partnership  of  the 
sexes,  as  part  of  the  worldwide  revolution  of  human  rights  now  taking  place  within  and  beyond  our  national  borders. 

The  purpose  of  NOW  is  to  take  action  to  bring  women  into  full  participation  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
society  now,  exercising  all  the  privileges  an  responsibilities  thereof  in  truly  equal  partnership  with  men. 

WE  BELIEVE  the  time  has  come  to  move  beyond  the  abstract  argument,  discussion,  and  symposia  over  the  status 
and  special  nature  of  women  which  have  raged  in  America  in  recent  years;  the  time  has  come  to  confront,  with  concrete 
action,  the  conditions  that  now  prevent  women  from  enjoying  the  equality  of  opportunity  and  freedom  of  choice  which  is 
their  right,  as  individual  Americans,  and  as  human  beings. 

NOW  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  women,  first  and  foremost,  are  human  beings,  who,  like  all  other  people 
in  our  society,  must  have  the  chance  to  develop  their  fullest  human  potential.  We  believe  that  women  can  achieve  such 
equality  only  by  accepting  to  the  full  the  challenges  and  responsibilities  they  share  with  all  other  people  in  our  society,  as 
part  of  the  decision-making  mainstream  of  American  political,  economic,  and  social  life. 

WE  ORGANIZE  to  initiate  or  support  action,  nationally,  or  in  any  part  of  this  nation,  by  individuals  or  organi- 
zations, to  break  through  the  silken  curtain  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  against  women  in  government,  industry,  the  pro- 
fessions, the  churches,  the  political  parties,  the  judiciary,  the  labor  unions,  in  education,  science,  medicine,  law,  religion, 
and  every  other  field  of  importance  in  American  society.  . . . 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  status  of  American  women  in  recent  years,  the  actual  position  of  women  in  the 
United  States  has  declined,  and  is  declining,  to  an  alarming  degree  throughout  the  1950’s  and  1960’s.  . . . Working  women 
are  becoming  increasingly-not  less-concentrated  on  the  bottom  of  the  job  ladder.  As  a consequence  full-time  women 
workers  today  earn  on  the  average  only  60%  of  what  men  earn,  and  that  wage  gap  has  been  increasing  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years  in  every  major  industry  group.  . . . 

Further,  with  higher  education  increasingly  essential  in  today’s  society,  too  few  women  are  entering  and  finishing 
college  or  going  on  to  graduate  or  professional  school.  . . . 

In  all  the  professions  considered  of  importance  to  society,  and  in  the  executive  ranks  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment, women  are  losing  ground.  Where  they  are  present  it  is  only  a token  handful.  . . . 

Official  pronouncement  of  the  advance  in  the  status  of  women  hide  not  only  the  reality  of  this  dangerous  decline, 
but  the  fact  that  nothing  is  being  done  to  stop  it.  The  excellent  reports  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  and  of  the  State  Commissions  have  not  been  fully  implemented.  Such  Commissions  have  power  only  to  advise. 
They  have  no  power  to  enforce  their  recommendations;  nor  have  they  the  freedom  to  organize  American  women  and  men 
to  press  for  action  on  them.  The  reports  of  these  commissions  have,  however,  created  a basis  upon  which  it  is  now  possible 
to  build. 

Discrimination  in  employment  on  the  basis  of  sex  is  now  prohibited  by  federal  law,  in  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  . . . Until  now,  too  few  women’s  organizations  and  official  spokesmen  have  been  willing  to  speak  out 
against  these  dangers  facing  women.  Too  many  women  have  been  restrained  by  the  fear  of  being  called  “feminist.” 

There  is  no  civil  rights  movement  to  speak  for  women,  as  there  has  been  for  Negroes  and  other  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. The  National  Organization  for  Women  must  therefore  begin  to  speak. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  power  of  American  law,  and  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  the  civil 
rights  of  all  individuals,  must  be  effectively  applied  and  enforced  to  isolate  and  remove  patterns  of  sex  discrimination,  to 
ensure  equality  of  opportunity  in  employment  and  education,  and  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights  and  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  women,  as  well  as  for  Negroes  and  other  deprived  groups. 

WE  REALIZE  that  women’s  problems  are  linked  to  many  broader  questions  of  social  justice;  their  solution  will 
require  concerted  action  by  many  groups.  . . . 

WE  DO  NOT  ACCEPT  the  token  appointment  of  a few  women  to  high-level  positions  in  government  and  industry 
as  a substitute  for  a serious  continuing  effort  to  recruit  and  advance  women  according  to  their  individual  abilities.  To  this 
end,  we  urge  American  government  and  industry  to  mobilize  the  same  resources  of  ingenuity  and  command  with  which 
they  have  solved  problems  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  those  now  impeding  the  progress  of  women. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  this  nation  has  a capacity  at  least  as  great  as  other  nations,  to  innovate  new  social  institutions 
which  will  enable  women  to  enjoy  true  equality  of  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  society,  without  conflict  with  their 
responsibilities  as  mothers  and  homemakers.  . . . 

. . . WE  REJECT  the  assumption  that  these  problems  are  the  unique  responsibility  of  each  individual  woman, 
rather  than  a basic  social  dilemma  which  society  must  solve.  . . . 
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WE  BELIEVE  that  it  is  an  essential  for  every  girl  to  be  educated  to  her  full  potential  of  human  ability  as  it  is  for 
every  boy-with  the  knowledge  that  such  education  is  the  key  to  effective  participation  in  today’s  economy  and  that,  for  a 
girl  as  for  a boy,  education  can  only  be  serious  where  there  is  expectation  that  it  will  be  used  in  society.  . . . 

WE  REJECT  the  current  assumptions  that  a man  must  carry  the  sole  burden  of  supporting  himself,  his  wife,  and 
family,  and  that  a woman  is  automatically  entitled  to  lifelong  support  by  a man  upon  her  marriage,  or  that  marriage,  home, 
and  family  are  primarily  woman’s  world  and  responsibility-hers  to  dominate-his  to  support.  We  believe  that  a true  part- 
nership between  the  sexes  demands  a different  concept  of  marriage,  and  equitable  sharing  of  the  responsibilities  of  home 
and  children  and  of  the  economic  burdens  of  their  support.  We  believe  that  proper  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  value  of  homemaking  and  child  care.  . . . 

WE  BELIEVE  that  women  must  now  exercise  their  political  rights  and  responsibilities  as  American  citizens. 
They  must  refuse  to  be  segregated  on  the  basis  of  sex  into  separate-and-not-equal  ladies’  auxiliaries  in  the  political  parties, 
and  they  must  demand  representation  according  to  their  numbers  in  the  regularly  constituted  party  committees-at  local, 
state,  and  national  levels-and  in  the  informal  power  structure,  participating  fully  in  the  selection  of  candidates  and  polit- 
ical decision  making,  and  running  for  office  themselves.  . . . 

NOW  WILL  HOLD  ITSELF  INDEPENDENT  OF  ANY  POLITICAL  PARTY  in  order  to  mobilize  the  political 
power  of  all  women  and  men  intent  on  our  goals.  . . . 

WE  BELIEVE  that  women  will  do  most  to  create  a new  image  of  women  by  acting  now,  and  by  speaking  out  in 
behalf  of  their  own  equality,  freedom,  and  human  dignity-not  in  pleas  for  special  privilege,  nor  in  enmity  toward  men,  who 
are  also  victims  of  the  current,  half-equality  between  the  sexes-but  in  an  active,  self-respecting  partnership  with  men.  By 
so  doing,  women  will  develop  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  determine  actively,  in  partnership  with  men,  the  conditions 
of  their  life,  their  choices,  their  future,  and  their  society. 


1.  What  is  the  status  of  women  in  American  Society  according  to  this  document?  How  has  this  status 
changed  in  the  decades  previous  to  this  document? 

2.  What  steps  must  be  taken  to  rectify  what  is  seen  as  inequality  between  the  sexes  in  terms  of 
opportunity  and  self-actualization? 

3.  Assess  of  the  level  of  political  and  social  awareness  of  gender  inequality  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  actions  taken  to  correct  inequalities  between  the  sexes. 
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29-5  The  Gay  Liberation  Front,  Come  Out  (1970) 

The  Gay  Liberation  movement  arose  to  secure  rights  for  people  who  faced  the  hostility  of  society  and 

discrimination  because  of  their  sexual  preference.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  gay  movement  was  to  have 

people  publicly  declare  their  sexual  preference  and  not  keep  it  secret. 

Pat:  The  first  question  I would  like  to  ask  you  to  discuss  is  what  is  your  concept  of  the  movement? 

Kay:  People  are  always  asking  me  what  the  movement  means,  I am  always  asking  other  people  what  the  movement  means, 
and  I don’t  quite  know  myself.  For  9 or  10  years,  the  movement  has  meant  to  me  personally  the  peace  movement. 

Bernard:  Kay,  the  movement  means  something  a little  bit  wider  than  you  have  expressed.  Movements  have  developed  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  movement  has  meant  to  me-I’ve  in  the  movement  over  50  years-any  attempt  to  change. 
Whether  it  be  political  change,  social  change,  or  economic  change.  The  movement,  as  I understand  it,  means  that 
people  organize  or  even  work  privately  and  individually  to  make  changes  in  the  country.  Historically  there  are 
times  when  you  work  individually,  and  there  have  been  times  when  the  movement  catches  up  masses  of  people 
as  it  did  in  Russia  before  the  revolution.  Now  the  movement  includes  people  who  want  to  make  changes  whether 
they  be  Panthers  who  are  changing  the  system  for  black  people,  or  Woman’s  Liberation  who  are  concerned  with 
changes  for  women,  or  socialists  who  are  concerned  with  changes  in  the  system.  Or  whether  it  be  an  organization 
like  the  Gay  Liberation  Front  concerned  with  fighting  against  the  oppression  of  homosexuals,  but  fighting  within 
the  framework  of  the  wider  movement.  These  problems  are  not  isolated,  but  within  the  context  of  the  oppression 
of  the  system  against  us  all. 

Bob:  The  movement  today  gets  me  a little  up-tight.  I find  people  saying  I am  the  movement.  The  movement  can  be  5 
people  who  refuse  to  pay  the  subway  fare.  During  the  Christmas  week  vigil  there  was  a little  old  lady  marching 
with  me  and  she  had  on  her  Dove  button.  She  was  terribly  non-violent  and  marching  for  what  she  believed  was 
right:  she  wanted  political  prisoners  freed.  A cop  hassled  us  and  I was  very  angry.  I called  him  a pig.  She  said,  “Let 
me  do  it.”  She  was  sort  of  a hooker  type-sort  of  a tough  old  broad,  and  she  charmed  him.  She  came  back  and  said, 
“You  have  your  way,  and  I have  mine.”  That’s  true.  This  woman  is  as  much  a part  of  the  movement  as  I,  even 
though  we  are  working  in  different  ways. 

Pat:  I would  like  to  ask  you  specifically-what  ways  have  you  found  to  get  involved  in  the  movement? 

Bernard:  Well,  my  first  activity  was  when  I was  5 years  old.  My  parents  had  organized  the  first  Student  Friends  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  I had  a tray  of  little  red  flags  and  I put  them  on  people  and  got  money  from  them.  When  I was 
about  13  lots  of  us  were  arrested  for  picketing  and  handing  out  leaflets  and  demonstrating.  We  were  helping  the 
workers  who  were  locked  out,  we  were  protesting  the  war  budgets,  we  were  protesting  growing  unemployment.  At 
college,  I helped  organize  the  first  NSL-The  National  Student  League-which  is  the  granddaddy  of  all  student  orga- 
nizations. Also  the  John  Reed  Club.  As  time  went  on  I got  more  and  more  involved  but  always  from  a political  end 
because  I was  convinced  that  nothing  but  a change  in  the  system  could  change  the  oppressions  against  blacks, 
against  women,  against  children  who  were  being  unfairly  employed  at  the  time.  Also  against  homosexuals.  Now  I’m 
working  with  homosexuals  in  the  movement  because  I’m  convinced  that  only  in  getting  our  rightful  place  in  the 
movement  and  demanding  an  end  to  our  own  oppression  can  we  ever  really  make  changes  for  homosexuals. 

Bob:  I was  instrumental  in  forming  the  7 Arts  chapters  of  CORE  [Congress  of  Racial  Equality].  Most  of  my  past  work  has 
been  with  non-whites.  In  this  chapter  we  demanded  rights  for  Black  people  in  show  business.  The  first  thing  we 
did  was  break  down  the  industrial  shows.  No  non-caucasian  had  ever  been  hired.  We  threw  a picket  line  around 
8th  Ave.  and  57th  St.  where  most  of  the  Auto  show  rooms  are.  We  also  got  off  to  the  World’s  Fair-that  was  one 
of  the  times  I was  busted. 

Kay:  It  seems  that  we  had  been  arrested  together.  I was  arrested  at  the  World’s  Fair  too.  Politics  make  strange  cell  mates. 
I think  I got  into  the  movement  first  as  a Quaker.  As  a Quaker  I looked  out  my  window  in  the  West  Village  and 
noticed  a lot  of  children  smashing  things.  I thought  in  a few  years  they’ll  be  big  enough  to  push  the  button  and, 
you  know,  somebody  ought  to  do  something  now.  I sort  of  got  kidnapped  by  the  children  and  started  a thing 
called  Workshop  of  Children  which  I ran  for  three  years.  During  this  time  the  civil  rights  thing  was  building  up 
but  since  I was  working  with  these  children  who  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  law,  I felt  I couldn’t  be 
arrested.  I thought  they  couldn’t  distinguish  between  civil  disobedience  and  crime  exactly.  However,  as  soon  as 
that  thing  folded  I was  delighted  to  go  to  jail  at  the  CORE  demonstration  you  referred  to.  Bob. 

Bob:  I wasn’t  delighted. 

Kay:  I volunteered  to  be  arrested  and  the  Pinkerton  men  were  so  new  and  so  non-violent  it  was  really  difficult.  I finally 
had  to  dance  on  the  bar  at  the  Schaffer  Pavillion.  Then  I worked  with  the  Survivors  of  Nagasaski  Hiroshima  who 
were  traveling  around  the  world.  I worked  with  the  people  at  New  England  Committee  for  Non-violent  Action.  We 
participated  in  the  blockade  at  the  missile  base  of  Lamakaza,  in  Canada,  at  the  white  house,  at  prisons,  and  at  sub- 
marine bases.  And  I went  into  the  Peace  Corps.  I can’t  think  of  any  other  exciting  things  to  brag  about. 
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Bob:  I went  south  after  the  civil  rights  bill  was  signed.  We  went  to  a public  swimming  pool  in  one  demonstration.  Myself, 
a very  big  black  girl,  and  a black  boy.  We  had  a big  hassle  getting  in;  but  finally  we  demanded  in,  and  we  got  in. 
We  joined  hands  and  jumped  into  the  water.  There  were  about  50  people  when  we  got  there  and  in  one  or  two  sec- 
onds there  were  three.  . . . 

Bernard:  In  the  early  days  of  demonstrations  the  thing  we  had  to  fear  the  most  were  the  mounted  police.  Most  of  us  were 
under  the  hooves  of  police  horses  all  the  time.  Young  children,  men,  women-even  old  people.  What  I found  was 
that  this  kind  of  reaction  to  us  brought  a stronger  commitment  from  us.  And  also  brought  more  and  more  people 
to  the  movement.  I wonder  if  the  powers  that  be  are  aware  that  they  build  the  movement  themselves  with  their 
actions. 

Pat:  It  seems  here  as  you  talk  about  your  own  experiences  and  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  come  to  you 
from  those  experiences  we’re  getting  a fuller  meaning  of  the  word  oppression.  So  we  might  tie  it  up  here  by 
saying  the  movement  is  making  changes  in  the  establishment  where  it  oppresses  us.  Your  experiences  seem  to  have 
been  radicalizing.  If  you  are  in  a situation  where  you  see  the  extreme  degrees  of  the  establishment  oppression-you 
see  the  actual  physical  effects  on  people-you  become  radicalized.  Like  you  were  saying,  Bernard-about- 

Bernard:  -about  the  system  being  it’s  worst  enemy. 

Pat:  I would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  see  the  Gay  Liberation  Movement. 

Bernard:  I see  the  Gay  Liberation  Movement  as  a process  which  will  help  liberate  gay  people  by  making  them  fully  part 
of  the  whole  liberation  movement.  The  movement  for  change  in  the  system  that  will  eventually  annihilate  any 
form  of  oppression.  Before  GLF  I was  active  in  these  movements,  but  anonymously-nobody  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  I was  homosexual.  I think  the  only  way  we  can  gain  respect  for  ourselves  and  any  of  the  help  that  we 
need  from  everyone  else  in  overcoming  our  oppression  is  by  showing  that  we  participate  even  though  they  don’t 
understand  why  we  participate.  I think  even  among  a lot  of  our  own  people  we  have  to  fight  for  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate as  homosexuals. 

Bob:  I’ve  always  been  active  as  a homosexual.  Openly,  but  never  publicly.  In  the  past  six  or  seven  months  I have  suddenly 
found  myself  living  the  life  of  a public  homosexual.  I find  resentment  in  many  parts  of  the  movement.  When  I find 
it,  I confront  it.  This  is  very  healthy  for  me;  and  it’s  very  healthy  for  the  movement.  We  cant  hold  the  movement 
up  as  being  any  better  or  any  worse  than  the  rest  of  us.  Gay  Liberation  to  me  is  seeing  35  or  40  homosexuals 
marching  as  homosexuals  in  a vigil  to  free  political  prisoners.  We  have  been  political  prisoners,  and  we  will  be 
political  prisoners.  Homosexuals  are  beginning  to  see  themselves  as  an  oppressed  minority.  I don’t  think  homo- 
sexuality is  a magic  tie  that  binds  us  all  but  in  a sense  there  is  something.  It’s  being  proud  of  ourselves.  And  I think 
that’s  what  liberation  will  help  us  find-a  pride  that  we  can  just  stand  up  and  be  proud  of  ourselves  as  human 
beings. 

Bernard:  I want  to  bring  up  the  past  in  one  way.  When  I was  among  young  people,  we  had  no  way  of  expressing  this.  I 
never  felt  sick,  although  the  attitude  then  was  that  we  were  a sickness.  I could  only  fight  this  when  I talked  to  indi- 
viduals. We  had  no  public  way  of  fighting  it.  And  it’s  exciting  to  be  able  to  do  it  now,  and  the  fight  must  be  a very 
conscious  fight. 

Bob:  Kay,  do  you  have  anything  to  say.  Say  something,  we’ll  have  Women’s  Liberation  after  us  if  you  don’t. 

Kay:  I’m  very  new  in  GLF  and  I don’t  have  a great  deal  to  say  to  people  who  want  to  know  what  it  is.  I see  half  of  the 
gay  liberation  as  a sort  of  attempt  to  try  to  change  other  people  outside  of  ourselves-to  try  to  make  them  stop 
oppressing  us.  But  the  half  that  interests  me  most  now,  at  the  beginning  of  my  gay  liberation,  is  self  liberation.  I 
was  never  open  or  public.  I always  felt  that  I had  to  be  a secret  homosexual,  and  I was  terrified.  Indeed  I am  now. 
This  article  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  come  out  in  a public  way,  and  I find  that  a great  deal  of  the  oppression  is 
built  into  myself-is  built  into  us.  So  I still  expect  when  I come  out,  people  are  going  to  dislike  me  because  I am 
homosexual.  People  do  dislike  homosexuals.  On  the  other  hand,  I myself  have  disliked  my  own  homosexuality, 
so  perhaps  it’s  not  going  to  be  as  bad  as  I thought. 

Bernard:  Although  I haven’t  been  a public  homosexual,  among  my  friends,  it  was  always  known.  What  interests  me  now 
is  that,  although  I was  completely  loved,  for  me,  being  a homosexual,  I find  that  now  that  I’m  getting  active  in 
GLF  there’s  a resentment.  People  wonder  why  I have  to  work  as  a homosexual  in  the  movement.  Why  I can’t  take 
it  up  wherever  I am  in  the  movement.  I don’t  think  you  can  take  it  up  wherever  you  are  in  the  movement.  It’s  only 
possible  when  we  are  working  as  a homosexual  to  take  it  up.  I think  that  we  should-those  of  us  who  can-be 
public  as  well  as  open. 


1.  What  seem  to  be  the  common  experiences  and  goals  of  those  involved  in  "the  movement"? 

2.  What  role  does  the  Gay  Liberation  Front  play  in  the  larger  scene  of  social  protest  and  in  the  realm 
of  personal  liberation? 
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29-6  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education  (1971) 

Desegregation  of  public  schools  moved  slowly  in  spite  of  the  Brown  decision.  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education  upheld  that  busing  was  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  de  facto 
segregation  that  resulted  from  shifting  residential  patterns.  In  1998,  Swann  was  challenged  by  the  parents 
of  a white  student  who  argued  that  the  thirty-year-old  ruling  discriminated  against  both  races  when  they 
tried  to  get  into  magnet  schools,  which  accept  students  by  a lottery  system.  When  a U.S.  District  Court 
judge  ruled  that  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school  system  had  achieved  desegregation  in  September, 
1999,  a divided  school  board  appealed  the  decision,  which  is  still  pending. 

Source:  Henry  Steele  Commager,  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  Documents  in  Amer- 
ican History  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1965),  pp.  756-760. 


BURGER,  C.  J.  We  granted  certiorari  in  this  case  to  review  important  issues  as  to  the  duties  of  school  authorities  and  the 
scope  of  powers  of  federal  courts  under  this  Court’s  mandates  to  eliminate  racially  separate  public  schools  established  and 
maintained  by  state  action.  . . . 

This  case  and  those  argued  with  it  arose  in  states  having  a long  history  of  maintaining  two  sets  of  schools  in  a single 
school  system  deliberately  operated  to  carry  out  a governmental  policy  to  separate  pupils  in  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race. 
That  was  what  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  was  all  about.  These  cases  present  us  with  the  problem  of  defining  in  more  pre- 
cise terms  than  heretofore  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  school  authorities  and  district  courts  in  implementing  Brown  I and  the  man- 
date to  eliminate  dual  systems  and  establish  unitary  systems  at  once.  Meanwhile  district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals  have 
struggled  in  hundreds  of  cases  with  a multitude  and  variety  of  problems  under  this  Court’s  general  directive.  Understandably, 
in  an  area  of  evolving  remedies,  those  courts  had  to  improvise  and  experiment  without  detailed  or  specific  guidelines.  This 
court,  in  Brown  I,  appropriately  dealt  with  the  large  constitutional  principles;  other  federal  courts  had  to  grapple  with  the  flinty, 
intractable  realities  of  day-to-day  implementation  of  those  constitutional  commands.  Their  efforts,  of  necessity,  embraced  a 
process  of  “trial  and  error,”  and  our  effort  to  formulate  guidelines  must  take  into  account  their  experience.  . . . 

The  central  issue  in  this  case  is  that  of  student  assignment,  and  there  are  essentially  four  problem  areas: 

(1)  to  what  extent  racial  balance  or  racial  quotas  may  be  used  as  an  implement  in  a remedial  order  to  correct  a pre- 
viously segregated  system; 

(2)  whether  every  all-Negro  and  all-white  school  must  be  eliminated  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a remedial  process 
of  desegregation; 

(3)  what  are  the  limits,  if  any,  on  the  rearrangement  of  school  districts  and  attendance  zones,  as  a remedial  mea- 
sure; and 

(4)  what  are  the  limits,  if  any,  on  the  use  of  transportation  facilities  to  correct  state-enforced  racial  school  segregation. 

(1)  RACIAL  BALANCES  OR  RACIAL  QUOTAS 

The  constant  theme  and  thrust  of  every  holding  from  Brown  I to  date  is  that  state-enforced  separation  of  races  in  public 
schools  is  discrimination  that  violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  The  remedy  commanded  was  to  dismantle  dual  school 
systems. 

We  are  concerned  in  these  cases  with  the  elimination  of  the  discrimination  inherent  in  the  dual  school  systems,  not 
with  myriad  factors  of  human  existence  which  can  cause  discrimination  in  a multitude  of  ways  on  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic 
grounds.  The  target  of  the  cases  from  Brown  I to  the  present  was  the  dual  school  system.  The  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  public  schools  is  a large  task  and  one  that  should  not  be  retarded  by  efforts  to  achieve  broader  purposes 
lying  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  school  authorities.  One  vehicle  can  carry  only  a limited  amount  of  baggage.  It  would  not 
serve  the  important  objective  of  Brown  I to  seek  to  use  school  desegregation  cases  for  purposes  beyond  their  scope,  although 
desegregation  of  schools  ultimately  will  have  impact  on  other  forms  of  discrimination.  We  do  not  reach  in  this  case  the  ques- 
tion whether  a showing  that  school  segregation  is  a consequence  of  other  types  of  state  action,  without  any  discriminatory 
action  by  the  school  authorities,  is  a constitutional  violation  requiring  remedial  action  by  a school  desegregation  decree.  This 
case  does  not  present  that  question  and  we  therefore  do  not  decide  it. 

Our  objective  in  dealing  with  the  issues  presented  by  these  cases  is  to  see  that  school  authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of 
a racial  minority  from  any  school,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  account  of  race;  it  does  not  and  cannot  embrace  all  the  problems 
of  racial  prejudice,  even  when  those  problems  contribute  to  disproportionate  racial  concentrations  in  some  schools. 

In  this  case  it  is  urged  that  the  District  Court  has  imposed  a racial  balance  requirement  of  71%-29%  on  indi- 
vidual schools.  The  fact  that  no  such  objective  was  actually  achieved — and  would  appear  to  be  impossible — tends  to  blunt 
that  claim,  yet  in  the  opinion  and  order  of  the  District  Court  of  December  1,  1969,  we  find  that  court  directing: 
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“that  efforts  should  be  made  to  reach  a 71-29  ratio  in  the  various  schools  so  that  there  will  be  no  basis  for  contending 
that  one  school  is  racially  different  from  the  others  . . . , that  no  school  [should]  be  operated  with  an  all-black  or  pre- 
dominantly black  student  body,  [and]  that  pupils  of  all  grades  [should]  be  assigned  in  such  a way  that  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  various  schools  at  various  grade  levels  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  black  and  white  students.” 

The  District  Judge  went  on  to  acknowledge  that  variation  “from  that  norm  may  be  unavoidable.”  This  contains 
intimations  that  the  “norm”  is  a fixed  mathematical  racial  balance  reflecting  the  pupil  constituency  of  the  system.  If  we 
were  to  read  the  holding  of  the  District  Court  to  require,  as  a matter  of  substantive  constitutional  right,  any  particular 
degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing,  that  approach  would  be  disapproved  and  we  would  be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  consti- 
tutional command  to  desegregate  schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school  in  every  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as  a whole.  . . . 

We  see  therefore  that  the  use  made  of  mathematical  ratios  was  no  more  than  a starting  point  in  the  process  of 
shaping  a remedy,  rather  than  an  inflexible  requirement.  From  that  starting  point  the  District  Court  proceeded  to  frame  a 
decree  that  was  within  its  discretionary  powers,  an  equitable  remedy  for  the  particular  circumstances.  As  we  said  in  Green, 
a school  authority’s  remedial  plan  or  a district  court’s  remedial  decree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  effectiveness.  Awareness  of  the 
racial  composition  of  the  whole  school  system  is  likely  to  be  a useful  starting  point  in  shaping  a remedy  to  correct  past  con- 
stitutional violations.  In  sum,  the  very  limited  use  made  of  mathematical  ratios  was  within  the  equitable  remedial  discre- 
tion of  the  District  Court. 

(2)  ONE-RACE  SCHOOLS 

The  record  in  this  case  reveals  the  familiar  phenomenon  that  in  metropolitan  areas  minority  groups  are  often  found  concen- 
trated in  one  part  of  the  city.  In  some  circumstances  certain  schools  may  remain  all  or  largely  of  one  race  until  new  schools 
can  be  provided  or  neighborhood  patterns  change.  Schools  all  or  predominantly  of  one  race  in  a district  of  mixed  population 
will  require  close  scrutiny  to  determine  that  school  assignments  are  not  part  of  state-enforced  segregation. 

In  light  of  the  above,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  existence  of  some  small  number  of  one-race,  or  virtually  one-race, 
schools  within  a district  is  not  in  and  of  itself  the  mark  of  a system  which  still  practices  segregation  by  law.  The  district 
judge  or  school  authorities  should  make  every  effort  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  actual  desegregation  and  will 
thus  necessarily  be  concerned  with  the  elimination  of  one-race  schools.  No  per  se  rule  can  adequately  embrace  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  reconciling  the  competing  interests  involved;  but  in  a system  with  a history  of  segregation  the  need  for  reme- 
dial criteria  of  sufficient  specificity  to  assure  a school  authority’s  compliance  with  its  constitutional  duty  warrants  a 
presumption  against  schools  that  are  substantially  disproportionate  in  their  racial  composition.  Where  the  school  authority’s 
proposed  plan  for  conversion  from  a dual  to  a unitary  system  contemplates  the  continued  existence  of  some  schools  that 
are  all  or  predominantly  of  one  race,  they  have  the  burden  of  showing  that  such  school  assignments  are  genuinely  non-dis- 
criminatory.  The  court  should  scrutinize  such  schools,  and  the  burden  upon  the  school  authorities  will  be  to  satisfy  the  court 
that  their  racial  composition  is  not  the  result  of  present  or  past  discriminatory  action  on  their  part. 

An  optional  majority-to-minority  transfer  provision  has  long  been  recognized  as  a useful  part  of  every  desegregation 
plan.  Provision  for  optional  transfer  of  those  in  the  majority  racial  group  of  a particular  school  to  other  schools  where  they  will 
be  in  the  minority  is  an  indispensable  remedy  for  those  students  willing  to  transfer  to  other  schools  in  order  to  lessen  the 
impact  on  them  of  the  state-imposed  stigma  of  segregation.  In  order  to  be  effective,  such  a transfer  arrangement  must  grant 
the  transferring  student  free  transportation  and  space  must  be  made  available  in  the  school  to  which  he  desires  to  move.  . . . 

(3)  REMEDIAL  ALTERING  OF  ATTENDANCE  ZONES 

The  maps  submitted  in  these  cases  graphically  demonstrate  that  one  of  the  principal  tools  employed  by  school  planners  and 
by  courts  to  break  up  the  dual  school  system  has  been  a frank — and  sometimes  drastic — gerrymandering  of  school  districts 
and  attendance  zones.  An  additional  step  was  pairing,  “clustering,”  or  “grouping”  of  schools  with  attendance  assignments 
made  deliberately  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  Negro  students  out  of  formerly  segregated  Negro  schools  and  transfer  of 
white  students  to  formerly  all-Negro  schools.  More  often  than  not,  these  zones  are  neither  compact  nor  contiguous;  indeed 
they  may  be  on  opposite  ends  of  the  city.  As  an  interim  corrective  measure,  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  broad 
remedial  powers  of  a court. 

Absent  a constitutional  violation  there  would  be  no  basis  for  judicially  ordering  assignment  of  students  on  a racial 
basis.  All  things  being  equal,  with  no  history  of  discrimination,  it  might  well  be  desirable  to  assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest 
their  homes.  But  all  things  are  not  equal  in  a system  that  has  been  deliberately  constructed  and  maintained  to  enforce  racial 
segregation.  The  remedy  for  such  segregation  may  be  administratively  awkward,  inconvenient  and  even  bizarre  in  some  sit- 
uations and  may  impose  burdens  on  some;  but  all  awkwardness  and  inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  interim  period 
when  remedial  adjustments  are  being  made  to  eliminate  the  dual  school  systems. 
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No  fixed  or  even  substantially  fixed  guidelines  can  be  established  as  to  how  far  a court  can  go,  but  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  are  limits.  The  objective  is  to  dismantle  the  dual  school  system.  “Racially  neutral”  assignment 
plans  proposed  by  school  authorities  to  a district  court  may  be  inadequate;  such  plans  may  fail  to  counteract  the  contin- 
uing effects  of  past  school  segregation  resulting  from  discriminatory  location  of  school  sites  or  distortion  of  school  size 
in  order  to  achieve  or  maintain  an  artificial  racial  separation.  When  school  authorities  present  a district  court  with  a 
“loaded  game  board,”  affirmative  action  in  the  form  of  remedial  altering  of  attendance  zones  is  proper  to  achieve  truly 
nondiscriminatory  assignments.  In  short,  an  assignment  plan  is  not  acceptable  simply  because  it  appears  to  be  neutral. 

In  this  area,  we  must  of  necessity  rely  to  a large  extent,  as  this  Court  has  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  on  the 
informed  judgment  of  the  district  courts  in  the  first  instance  and  on  courts  of  appeals. 

We  hold  that  the  pairing  and  grouping  non-contiguous  school  zones  is  a permissable  tool  and  such  action  is  to  be 
considered  in  light  of  the  objectives  sought.  Judicial  steps  in  shaping  such  zones  going  beyond  combinations  of  contiguous 
areas  should  be  examined  in  light  of  what  is  said  [above]  concerning  the  objectives  to  be  sought.  Maps  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  since  non-contiguous  school  zones  may  be  more  accessible  to  each  other  in  terms  of  the  critical  travel  time,  because 
of  traffic  patterns  and  good  highways,  than  schools  geographically  closer  together.  Conditions  in  different  localities  will 
vary  so  widely  that  no  rigid  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  all  situations. 

(4)  TRANSPORTATION  OF  STUDENTS 

The  scope  of  permissable  transportation  of  students  as  an  implement  of  a remedial  decree  has  never  been  defined  by  this 
Court  and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  it  cannot  be  defined  with  precision.  No  rigid  guidelines  as  to  student  trans- 
portation can  be  given  for  application  to  the  infinite  variety  of  problems  presented  in  thousands  of  situations.  Bus  trans- 
portation has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  public  education  system  for  years,  and  was  perhaps  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  the  transition  from  the  one-room  schoolhouse  to  the  consolidated  school.  Eighteen  million  of  the  nation’s  public 
school  children,  approximately  39%,  were  transported  to  their  schools  by  bus  in  1969-1970  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  importance  of  bus  transportation  as  a normal  and  accepted  tool  of  educational  policy  is  readily  discernible  in 
this  and  the  companion  case.  The  Charlotte  school  authorities  did  not  purport  to  assign  students  on  the  basis  of  geograph- 
ically drawn  zones  until  1965  and  then  they  allowed  almost  unlimited  transfer  privileges.  The  District  Court’s  conclusion 
that  assignment  of  children  to  the  school  nearest  their  home  serving  their  grade  would  not  produce  an  effective  dismantling 
of  the  dual  system  is  supported  by  the  record. 

Thus  the  remedial  techniques  used  in  the  District  court’s  order  were  within  that  court’s  power  to  provide  equitable 
relief;  implementation  of  the  decree  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  school  authority. 

The  decree  provided  that  the  buses  used  to  implement  the  plan  would  operate  on  direct  routes.  Students  would  be 
picked  up  at  schools  near  their  homes  and  transported  to  the  schools  they  were  to  attend.  The  trips  for  elementary  school 
pupils  average  about  seven  miles  and  the  District  Court  found  that  they  would  take  “not  over  thirty-five  minutes  at  the 
most.”  This  system  compares  favorably  with  the  transportation  plan  previously  operated  in  Charlotte  under  which  each  day 
23,600  students  on  all  grade  levels  were  transported  an  average  of  fifteen  miles  one  way  for  an  average  trip  requiring 
over  an  hour.  In  these  circumstances,  we  find  no  basis  for  holding  that  the  local  school  authorities  may  not  be  required  to 
employ  bus  transportation  as  one  tool  of  school  desegregation.  Desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited  to  the  walk-in  school. 

An  objection  to  transportation  of  students  may  have  validity  when  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great  as  to 
risk  either  the  health  of  the  children  or  significantly  impinge  on  the  educational  process.  District  courts  must  weigh  the 
soundness  of  any  transportation  plan  in  light  of  what  is  said  . . . above.  It  hardly  needs  stating  that  the  limits  on  time  of 
travel  will  vary  with  many  factors,  but  probably  with  none  more  than  the  age  of  the  students.  The  reconciliation  of  com- 
peting values  in  a desegregation  case  is,  of  course,  a difficult  task  with  many  sensitive  facets  but  fundamentally  no  more 
so  than  remedial  measures  courts  of  equity  have  traditionally  employed. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  searching  for  a term  to  define  the  equitable  remedial  power  of  the  district  courts,  used  the 
term  “reasonableness.”  In  Green,  supra , this  Court  used  the  term  “feasible”  and  by  implication,  “workable,”  “effective,”  and 
“realistic”  in  the  mandate  to  develop  “a  plan  that  promises  realistically  to  work,  and  ...  to  work  now.  ” On  the  facts  of  this 
case,  we  are  unable  to  conclude  that  the  order  of  the  District  Court  is  not  reasonable,  feasible  and  workable.  However,  in 
seeking  to  define  the  scope  of  remedial  power  or  the  limits  on  remedial  power  of  courts  in  an  area  as  sensitive  as  we  deal 
with  here,  words  are  poor  instruments  to  convey  the  sense  of  basic  fairness  inherent  in  equity.  Substance,  not  semantics, 
must  govern,  and  we  have  sought  to  suggest  the  nature  of  limitations  without  frustrating  the  appropriate  scope  of  equity. 
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At  some  point,  these  school  authorities  and  others  like  them  should  have  achieved  full  compliance  with  this 
Court’s  decision  in  Brown  I.  The  systems  will  then  be  “unitary”  in  the  sense  required  by  our  decisions  in  Green  and 
Alexander. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  communities  served  by  such  systems  will  remain  demographic  ally  stable,  for  in  a 
growing,  mobile  society,  few  will  do  so.  Neither  school  authorities  nor  district  courts  are  constitutionally  required  to  make 
year-by-year  adjustments  of  the  racial  composition  of  student  bodies  once  the  affirmative  duty  to  desegregate  has  been 
accomplished  and  racial  discrimination  through  official  action  is  eliminated  from  the  system.  This  does  not  mean  that  fed- 
eral courts  are  without  power  to  deal  with  future  problems;  but  in  the  absence  of  a showing  that  either  the  school  author- 
ities or  some  other  agency  of  the  State  has  deliberately  attempted  to  fix  or  alter  demographic  patterns  to  affect  the  racial 
composition  of  the  schools,  further  intervention  by  a district  court  should  not  be  necessary. 

For  the  reasons  herein  set  forth,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  affirmed  as  to  those  parts  in  which  it 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  District  Court.  The  order  of  the  District  Court  dated  August  7,  1970,  is  also  affirmed.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


1.  How  is  this  ruling  in  the  lineage  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka? 

2.  How  would  this  ruling  improve  education? 

3.  What  was  the  nature  of  segregation  that  existed  in  the  United  States  by  1971? 

4.  Why  was  the  Nixon  administration  resistant  to  this  decision? 
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29-7  Roe  v.  Wade  (1973) 

Voting  7-2  in  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  state  laws  preventing  abortion  in  the  first  trimester 
of  pregnancy.  The  decision  also  set  guidelines  for  abortion  in  the  second  and  third  trimesters.  Roe  v. 
Wade  was  based  on  the  grounds  that  extant  state  laws  prohibiting  abortion  were  unconstitutional,  as 
they  violated  the  right  to  privacy  implicitly  guaranteed  in  the  9th  and  14th  amendments. 

Source:  Henry  Steele  Commager,  Roe  v.  Wade,  Documents  of  American  History  (New  York:  Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts,  1965),  pp.  798-800. 


BLACKMUN,  J.  . . . We  forthwith  acknowledge  our  awareness  of  the  sensitive  and  emotional  nature  of  the  abortion  con- 
troversy, of  the  vigorous  opposing  views,  even  among  physicians,  and  of  the  deep  and  seemingly  absolute  convictions  that 
the  subject  inspires.  One’s  philosophy,  one’s  experiences,  one’s  exposure  to  the  raw  edges  of  human  existence,  one’s  reli- 
gious training,  one’s  attitudes  toward  life  and  family  and  their  values,  and  the  moral  standards  one  establishes  and  seeks 
to  observe,  are  all  likely  to  influence  and  to  color  one’s  thinking  and  conclusions  about  abortion. 

In  addition,  population  growth,  pollution,  poverty,  and  racial  overtones  tend  to  complicate  and  not  to  simplify  the 

problem. 

Our  task,  of  course,  is  to  resolve  the  issue  by  constitutional  measurement  free  of  emotion  and  of  predilection.  We 
seek  earnestly  to  do  this,  and,  because  we  do,  we  have  inquired  into,  and  in  this  opinion  place  some  emphasis  upon,  med- 
ical and  medical-legal  history  and  what  that  history  reveals  about  man’s  attitudes  toward  the  abortive  procedure  over  the 
centuries.  . . . 

The  Texas  statutes  that  concern  us  here  are  Arts.  1191-1194  and  1196  of  the  State  Penal  Code.  These  make  it  a 
crime  to  “procure  an  abortion,”  as  therein  defined,  or  to  attempt  one,  except  with  respect  to  “an  abortion  procured  or 
attempted  by  medical  advice  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  the  mother.”  Similar  statutes  are  in  existence  in  a majority 
of  the  states.  . . . 

The  principal  thrust  of  appellant’s  attack  on  the  Texas  statutes  is  that  they  improperly  invade  a right,  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  pregnant  women,  to  choose  to  terminate  her  pregnancy.  Appellant  would  discover  this  right  in  the  concept  of 
personal  “liberty”  embodied  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment’s  Due  Process  Clause;  or  in  personal,  marital,  familial,  and  sexual 
privacy  said  to  be  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  its  penumbras,  see  Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  381  U.  S.  479  (1965); 
Eisenstadt  v.  Baird,  405  U.  S.  438  (1972);  id.,  at  460  (White,  J.,  concurring);  or  among  those  rights  reserved  to  the  people  by 
the  Ninth  Amendment,  Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  381  U.  S.,  at  486  (Goldberg,  J.,  concurring)  .... 

The  Constitution  does  not  explicitly  mention  any  right  of  privacy.  In  a line  of  decisions,  however,  going  back  per- 
haps as  far  as  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  Botsford,  141  U.  S.  250,  251  (1891),  the  Court  has  recognized  that  a right  of  per- 
sonal privacy,  or  a guarantee  of  certain  areas  or  zones  of  privacy,  does  exist  under  the  Constitution.  . . . 

This  right  of  privacy,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment’s  concept  of  personal  liberty  and 
restrictions  upon  state  action,  as  we  feel  it  is,  or,  as  the  District  Court  determined,  in  the  Ninth  Amendment’s  reservation 
of  rights  to  the  people,  is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a women’s  decision  whether  or  not  to  terminate  her  pregnancy.  The 
detriment  that  the  state  would  impose  upon  the  pregnant  woman  by  denying  this  choice  altogether  is  apparent.  Specific  and 
direct  harm  medically  diagnosable  even  in  early  pregnancy  may  be  involved.  Maternity,  or  additional  offspring,  may  force 
upon  the  woman  a distressful  life  and  future.  Psychological  harm  may  be  imminent.  Mental  and  physical  health  may  be 
taxed  by  child  care.  There  is  also  the  distress,  for  all  concerned,  associated  with  the  unwanted  child,  and  there  is  the 
problem  of  bringing  a child  into  a family  already  unable,  psychologically  and  otherwise,  to  care  for  it.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  this  one,  the  additional  difficulties  and  continuing  stigma  of  unwed  motherhood  may  be  involved.  All  these  are  factors 
the  woman  and  her  responsible  physician  necessarily  will  consider  in  consultation. 

On  the  basis  of  elements  such  as  these,  appellants  and  some  amici  argue  that  the  woman’s  right  is  absolute  and  that 
she  is  entitled  to  terminate  her  pregnancy  at  whatever  time,  in  whatever  way,  and  for  whatever  reason  she  alone  chooses.  With 
this  we  do  not  agree.  Appellants’  arguments  that  Texas  either  has  no  valid  interest  at  all  in  regulating  the  abortion  decision,  or 
no  interest  strong  enough  to  support  any  limitation  upon  the  woman’s  sole  determination,  is  unpersuasive.  The  Court’s  decisions 
recognizing  a right  of  privacy  also  acknowledge  that  some  state  regulation  in  areas  protected  by  that  right  is  appropriate.  As 
noted  above,  a state  may  properly  assert  important  interests  in  safeguarding  health,  in  maintaining  medical  standards,  and  in  pro- 
tecting potential  life.  At  some  point  in  pregnancy,  these  respective  interests  become  sufficiently  compelling  to  sustain  regula- 
tion of  the  factors  that  govern  the  abortion  decision.  The  privacy  right  involved,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolute.  . . . 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  right  of  personal  privacy  includes  the  abortion  decision,  but  that  this  right  is  not 
unqualified  and  must  be  considered  against  important  state  interests  in  regulation. 

We  note  that  those  federal  and  state  courts  that  have  recently  considered  abortion  law  challenges  have  reached  the 
same  conclusion.  . . 
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The  appellee  and  certain  amici  argue  that  the  fetus  is  a “person”  within  the  language  and  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  In  support  of  this  they  outline  at  length  and  in  detail  the  well-known  facts  of  fetal  development.  If  this  sugges- 
tion of  personhood  is  established,  the  appellant’s  case,  of  course,  collapses,  for  the  fetus’  right  to  life  is  then  guaranteed 
specifically  by  the  Amendment.  The  appellant  conceded  as  much  as  reargument.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appellee  conceded  on 
reargument  that  no  case  could  be  cited  that  holds  that  a fetus  is  a person  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  Constitution  does  not  define  “person”  in  so  many  words.  Section  1 of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  contains 
three  references  to  “person.”  The  first,  in  defining  “citizens,”  speaks  of  “persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States.” 
The  word  also  appears  both  in  the  Due  Process  Clause  and  in  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  “Person”  is  used  in  other  places 
in  the  Constitution.  ...  in  nearly  all  these  instances,  the  use  of  the  word  is  such  that  it  has  application  only  postnatally. 
None  indicates,  with  any  assurance,  that  it  has  any  possible  pre-natal  application. 

Texas  urges  that,  apart  from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  life  begins  at  conception  and  is  present  throughout  preg- 
nancy, and  that,  therefore,  the  state  has  a compelling  interest  in  protecting  that  life  from  and  after  conception.  We  need  not 
resolve  the  difficult  question  of  when  life  begins.  When  those  trained  in  the  respective  disciplines  of  medicine,  philosophy, 
and  theology  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  consensus,  the  judiciary,  at  this  point  in  the  development  of  man’s  knowledge,  is 
not  in  a position  to  speculate  as  to  the  answer.  . . . 

In  areas  other  than  criminal  abortion  the  law  has  been  reluctant  to  endorse  any  theory  that  life,  as  we  recognize 
it,  begins  before  live  birth  or  to  accord  legal  rights  to  the  unborn  except  in  narrowly  defined  situations  and  except  when 
the  rights  are  contingent  upon  live  birth.  . . . 

In  short,  the  unborn  have  never  been  recognized  in  the  law  as  persons  in  the  whole  sense.  . . . 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  do  not  agree  that,  by  adopting  one  theory  of  life,  Texas  may  override  the  rights  of  the  preg- 
nant woman  that  are  at  stake.  We  repeat,  however,  that  the  state  does  have  an  important  and  legitimate  interest  in  preserving 
and  protecting  the  health  of  the  pregnant  woman,  whether  she  be  a resident  of  the  state  or  a nonresident  who  seeks  med- 
ical consultation  and  treatment  there,  and  that  it  has  still  another  important  and  legitimate  interest  in  protecting  the  poten- 
tiality of  human  life.  These  interests  are  separate  and  distinct.  Each  grows  in  substantiality  as  the  woman  approaches  term 
and,  at  a point  during  pregnancy,  each  becomes  “compelling.” 

With  respect  to  the  state’s  important  and  legitimate  interests  in  the  health  of  the  mother,  the  “compelling”  point, 
in  the  light  of  present  medical  knowledge,  is  at  approximately  the  end  of  the  first  trimester.  This  is  so  because  of  the  now 
established  medical  fact,  referred  to  above  . . . , that  until  the  end  of  the  first  trimester  mortality  in  abortion  is  less  than  mor- 
tality in  normal  childbirth.  It  follows  that,  from  and  after  this  point,  a state  may  regulate  the  abortion  procedure  to  the  extent 
that  the  regulation  reasonably  relates  to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  maternal  health.  . . . 

With  respect  to  the  state’s  important  and  legitimate  interest  in  potential  life,  the  “compelling”  point  is  at  viability. 
This  is  so  because  the  fetus  then  presumably  has  the  capability  of  meaningful  life  outside  the  mother’s  womb.  State  reg- 
ulation protective  of  fetal  life  after  viability  thus  has  both  logical  and  biological  justifications.  If  the  state  is  interested  in 
protecting  fetal  life  after  viability,  it  may  go  so  far  as  to  proscribe  abortion  during  that  period  except  when  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother. 

Measured  against  these  standards.  Art.  1196  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code,  in  restricting  legal  abortions  to  those  “pro- 
cured or  attempted  by  medical  advice  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  the  mother,”  sweeps  too  broadly.  The  statute 
makes  no  distinction  between  abortions  performed  early  in  pregnancy  and  those  performed  later,  and  it  limits  to  a single 
reason,  “saving”  the  mother’s  life,  the  legal  justification  for  the  procedure.  The  statute,  therefore,  cannot  survive  the  con- 
stitutional attack  made  upon  it  here.  . . . 

To  summarize  and  to  repeat: 

1 . A state  criminal  abortion  statute  of  the  current  Texas  type,  that  excepts  from  criminality  only  a life  saving  pro- 
cedure on  behalf  of  the  mother,  without  regard  to  pregnancy  stage  and  without  recognition  of  the  other  interests  involved, 
is  violative  of  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

(a)  For  the  stage  prior  to  approximately  the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the  abortion  decision  and  its  effectuation  must 
be  left  to  the  medical  judgment  of  the  pregnant  woman’s  attending  physician. 

(b)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  approximately  the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the  state,  in  promoting  its  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  mother,  may,  if  it  chooses,  regulate  the  abortion  procedure  in  ways  that  are  reasonably  related  to  maternal  health. 

(c)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  viability  the  state,  in  promoting  its  interest  in  the  potentiality  of  human  life,  may,  if 
it  chooses,  regulate,  and  even  proscribe,  abortion  except  where  it  is  necessary,  in  appropriate  medical  judgment,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother.  . . . 


1.  What  ramifications  does  this  law  have  for  women's  rights? 

2.  On  what  elements  did  the  court  base  its  decision? 

3.  What  is  the  role  of  the  state  in  this  matter?  At  what  point  does  the  interest  of  the  state  begin?  Why? 
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29-8  lone  Malloy,  Southie  Won't  Go  (1975) 

Federally  mandated  busing  for  school  integration  stimulated  strong  protests  among  white  residents  in 
South  Boston.  Attempts  of  integrating  schools  touched  off  riots  such  as  the  one  described  by  lone 
Malloy. 

From  my  homeroom  window  I watched  the  school  buses  empty  one  by  one,  while  an  administrator,  Mr.  Gizzi,  checked 
each  student’s  class  program  to  see  whether  the  student  belonged  at  the  high  school.  As  I watched,  a girl’s  piercing  screams 
rose  from  the  front  lobby.  Troopers  began  running  toward  the  building.  Trooper  squad  cars  blocked  off  G Street  down  the 
hill  so  the  buses  couldn’t  move.  Mr.  Gizzi  stayed  with  the  buses.  Over  the  intercom  the  secretary’s  voice  cried,  “We  need 
help  here  on  the  second  floor.  Please  send  help  to  the  office.”  Isolated  on  the  second  floor  in  the  front  corner  of  the 
building,  in  a small  room  attached  to  two  adjoining  rooms,  I again  felt  the  terror  of  not  knowing  what  was  coming  from 
what  direction,  feeling  unable  to  protect  myself  or  the  students  from  an  unidentified  danger. 

I have  never  had  a desire  to  flee,  just  to  protect  the  students,  though  I don’t  like  the  feeling  of  being  trapped.  I 
closed  the  door,  turned  out  the  lights,  and  told  my  homeroom  students  we  would  stay  there  and  help  each  other.  We  waited- 
two  white  girls,  Kathryn  and  Becky;  James,  a small,  long-haired  white  boy;  and  Jeffrey,  a black.  In  a few  minutes  the  door 
opened.  The  gym  teacher,  carrying  an  umbrella,  stood  there  with  a trooper,  their  faces  anxious.  “Have  you  seen  Jane?”  they 
asked,  then  hurried  away.  What  had  happened?  Why  was  the  teacher  carrying  an  umbrella?  Who  was  Jane,  and  where  might 
she  have  gone,  we  wondered,  but  there  was  no  chance  to  ask.  They  had  already  shut  the  door  behind  them. 

Then  came  a call  for  all  teachers  not  assigned  to  homerooms  to  report  to  the  front  lobby.  The  call  was  repeated 
several  times. 

About  forty  minutes  later,  I was  amazed  when,  from  my  window,  I saw  the  last  bus  empty.  Several  minutes  later 
the  intercom  announced  that  the  school  day  would  begin.  Students  should  proceed  to  their  first  class.  Instead,  everyone  just 
sat,  afraid  to  move,  paralyzed  by  the  unknown. 

There  were  only  twenty  minutes  left  in  the  first  class,  senior  English.  The  seniors  were  upset.  There  had  been 
fights  in  the  South  Cafeteria,  in  the  third  floor  lavatory,  and  in  room  303  on  the  third  floor  down  the  hall,  they  told  me. 
Because  the  fights  had  broken  out  simultaneously,  the  seniors  felt  they  had  been  planned.  Just  then  the  intercom  requested 
custodians  to  report  to  the  third  floor  lavatory  and  to  the  South  Cafeteria.  “To  clean  up  the  blood,”  the  seniors  explained. 

Although  the  seniors  wanted  to  discuss  the  fights,  I said  we  would  first  take  a quick,  objective,  one-word  test.  I 
was  a little  angry.  It  was  better  to  get  their  minds  focused  on  something  else.  In  the  few  remaining  minutes,  I let  them  take 
the  Luscher  color  preference  test  and  talk  about  the  correlation  of  color  with  personality.  Most  of  them  chose  yellow,  red, 
or  blue  in  their  color  preference.  They  are  a good  class. 

When  I passed  room  303  a few  minutes  later,  the  students  were  pushing  at  the  door  to  get  out.  A trooper  was 
holding  them  in.  I told  two  boys  at  the  door  to  go  in  and  help  their  teacher.  They  asked,  “Help  her?’  It  hadn’t  occurred  to 
them  that  she  might  need  their  help.  Jack  Kennedy,  administrator,  passed  me  in  the  corridor,  his  face  white  and  drained.  I 
stopped  in  the  teachers’  room  to  comb  my  hair.  My  face  in  the  mirror  looked  ghastly.  It  must  take  the  body  time  to  recover 
its  equilibrium,  even  after  the  mind  has  composed  itself. 

As  I walked  around  the  school,  and  felt  the  mood  of  the  school,  I thought,  “This  school  is  DEATH.  The  mood  of 
the  school  is  black.” 

The  troopers  were  happy,  however,  I was  surprised  to  see.  One  said,  “This  is  more  like  it.  It  gets  the  old  adren- 
alin going.” 

My  sophomores,  a mixed  class  of  black  and  white  students,  also  wanted  to  talk  about  the  incidents.  They  explained 
how  the  fight  before  school  had  started  at  the  front  lobby  door.  A black  girl  and  a white  boy  were  going  through  the  front 
lobby-the  boy  first.  He  let  the  door  slam  on  her.  She  screamed;  a black  male  jumped  to  her  defense,  and  the  fight  was  on. 
A trooper  pushed  a white  boy  back  over  a desk  and  dislocated  his  shoulder.  A black  student  on  the  stairs  started  screaming 
insults  at  the  white  students-among  them  Michael  Faith-and  Faith  lunged  for  him.  Fights  broke  out  everywhere  in  the 
lobby.  Students  rushed  down  from  the  classrooms,  or  out  of  their  homerooms  to  aid  the  secretaries  when  they  called  for 
help  on  the  intercom. 

Anne  was  upset  because  a trooper  in  the  cafeteria  had  grabbed  a black  girl  and  called  her  “nigger.”  “Nobody 
calls  me  ‘nigger.’  “ Anne  said.  “My  friend  got  her  comb  and  got  a piece  of  his  red  meat.” 
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I played  dumb  and,  for  the  benefit  of  white  students,  said,  “But  I hear  black  kids  call  each  other  ‘nigger,’  and  they 
don’t  seem  to  mind.’’  Anne  said,  “Nobody’s  called  me  ‘nigger.’  I don’t  care  who  he  is.”  Louis,  a black  student  who  has 
come  to  school  regularly  in  a taxi  even  when  Atkins  called  for  a boycott,  sat  back  confidently  in  his  fine  pressed  suit  and 
said,  “It’s  all  right  when  another  black  person  calls  me  a ‘nigger,’  but  not  a white  person.  Then  it’s  an  insult.  If  I don’t  know 
a person  and  he  calls  me  ‘nigger,’  I don’t  say  anything  until  I find  out  how  he  feels  about  me.” 

Anne  said,  “I  hate  this  school.  I don’t  never  want  to  come  back.” 

I concluded,  “We  all  need  more  understanding.”.  . . 

There  was  a faculty  meeting  after  school.  Dr.  Reid  took  the  toll  of  casualities  and  names  involved  in  fights. 
Unconsciously  he  wiped  his  brow  with  the  classic  tragic  sweep  of  his  hand  and  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  we  can  do.  We 
were  all  at  our  posts  doing  our  jobs.  But  if  a youngster  will  insult  and  another  responds  with  his  fists,  there’s  nothing  we 
can  do-except  encourage  them  to  watch  their  mouths  and  language.” 

Dr.  Reid  announced  he  would  like  to  have  an  honor  roll  assembly  for  sophomores.  Mrs.  Marie  Folkart,  the  oldest, 
most  respected  member  of  the  faculty,  raised  her  hand:  She  hoped  he  wouldn’t  have  an  assembly.  Usually  very  deferential 
to  her,  he  disagreed,  “I  don’t  know  about  that.  I think  maybe  we  should.” 

The  assembly,  the  first  this  year,  is  scheduled  for  Friday,  a day  when  attendance  is  the  lowest.  . . . 

The  sophomore  assembly  convened  as  planned.  Classes  filed  to  assigned  seats  room  by  room  without  incident. 
Troopers  lined  the  auditorium.  The  mood  was  ugly. 

Dr.  Reid  entered  from  the  rear  of  the  hall.  As  he  moved  down  the  center  aisle  to  the  stage,  he  urged  the  students 
to  stand.  He  stopped  at  my  class.  Martin  wouldn’t  stand  because  Siegfried,  behind  him,  wouldn’t.  Then  lames  sat  down- 
later,  he  told  me,  because  the  black  kids-Martin  and  Siegfried-wouldn’t  stand.  Dr.  Reid  insisted,  and  I insisted,  but  Martin 
refused.  Dr.  Reid  proceeded  on.  Again  I thought,  “This  school  is  death.” 

After  the  pledge  of  allegience  to  the  flag.  Dr.  Reid  lectured  on  the  courtesy  of  standing  when  a guest  comes  to 
one’s  home.  A few  students  snickered.  When  he  alluded  to  the  troopers,  the  black  boys  in  the  row  behind  me  yelled,  “Get 
them  out.”  Then  Dr.  Reid  outlined  the  sports  plan  for  the  winter  and  told  the  assembly,  “We  will  be  together  for  the  year. 
After  that  I don’t  know.  But  we’re  here,  and  we  had  better  make  the  best  of  it.  And  let’s  have  a little  courtesy  toward  one 
another.  Let’s  treat  each  other  with  respect  and  watch  what  we  say  to  one  another-treat  each  other  with  a little  kindness. 
A smile  goes  a long  way  if  someone  accidentally  bumps  you,  instead  of  pushing  back.”  The  students  listened  respectfully. 

Then,  as  both  black  and  white  students  crossed  the  stage  to  accept  their  honor  roll  cards  from  Dr.  Reid,  the 
assembly  applauded. 

Students  left  the  auditorium  room  by  room. 

During  the  day,  girl  students  traveled  the  school  in  roving  gangs  of  blacks  and  whites,  bursting  out  of  classes  at 
any  provocation,  spreading  consternation  among  the  police.  “They’re  in  holiday  mood,”  I told  the  police,  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  of  chasing  pretty  girls  back  to  classrooms. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  in  homeroom,  I told  Martin,  “Dr.  Reid  has  put  his  life  on  the  line  about  desegregation 
because  it  is  the  law.  His  house  in  South  Boston  is  guarded.  Then  he  asks  you  to  stand  in  the  assembly,  and  you  refuse.  He 
is  your  friend,  the  friend  of  all  of  us,  and  you  should  know  that.”  James  said  to  Martin,  “That’s  right.  Dr.  Reid  has  guards.” 

A neighborhood  crowd  chanted  at  Dr.  Reid  outside  the  school  this  morning.  . . . 

A librarian  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  Copley  Square  told  me  there  are  enough  kids  in  the  library  all  day  to 
have  school  there.  He  doesn’t  know  where  they  come  from.  . . . 

The  number  of  troopers  in  the  building  was  increased  instead  of  decreased,  contrary  to  what  the  troopers  had  antic- 
ipated Friday  when  I talked  to  them. 

The  two  black  boys-Martin  and  Jeffrey-and  one  white  girl,  Kathryn,  were  present  in  my  homeroom  today. 
Expecting  a boycott,  I was  surprised  to  see  any  white  students  in  school  until  I learned  that  a walkout  of  white  students  was 
anticipated  at  9:45  A.M.,  when  the  parents,  now  gathering  on  the  sidewalk,  planned  to  walk  in  to  protest  the  presence  of 
steel  combs  in  the  school. 

Walkers  (or  white  students)  were  permitted  to  leave  by  the  side  doors,  if  they  preferred,  so  as  not  to  be  identified 
and,  perhaps,  intimidated  by  the  now  divided  community.  In  South  Boston  families  once  friends  are  now  enemies,  since 
half  support  the  antibusing  boycott  and  the  other  half  feel  they  have  to  educate  their  children. 

Television  cameras  recorded  Dr.  Reid  facing  the  protesters  outside  the  building  in  the  morning  sunshine.  He  told 
them,  “The  black  parents  have  elected  no  biracial  council;  the  white  students  have  elected  none;  the  white  parents  have 
elected  none.  And  frankly,  the  number  of  fights  last  week  made  me  afraid.” 
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In  class  Anne  described  the  walkout.  “The  white  kids  said,  ‘See  you  Tuesday,  niggers.’  If  the  black  kids  had  a 
walkout.  I’d  go,  too.  The  white  kids  have  to  go,  or  they’ll  get  beaten  up.”  Gretchen,  a diligent  and  intelligent  white  student, 
who  had  attended  the  advanced  classes  of  the  New  York  public  schools,  listened.  I give  her  extra  reading  and  reports 
because  she  is  highly  motivated.  Besides  Gretchen,  there  were  five  black  students  in  the  class. 

I left  school  at  the  end  of  the  day  by  the  front  lobby  staircase,  passing  the  Greek  frieze  laboriously  painted  by  the 
art  teachers  in  neutral  dark  brown  last  September  before  school  began.  The  frieze  had  been  nightly  mutilated  with  spray 
paint  and  daily  repaired  by  the  art  department,  until  finally  they  gave  up.  The  frieze  is  now  hideous:  The  faces  are  black 
blobs,  or  white  blobs,  or  faceless  with  black  holes  for  eyes.  Looking  at  them,  one  teacher  shuddered,  “The  hatred  is  get- 
ting to  me.” 


1.  How  is  the  situation  described  in  this  Boston  school  a microcosm  of  race  tensions  and  relations  in 
America? 

2.  What  social  pressures  are  at  work  on  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  students  in  the  school? 

3.  In  what  ways  does  this  account  provide  a very  personal  perspective  on  a national  problem? 
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29-9  Jimmy  Carter,  The  "Malaise"  Speech  (1979) 

During  Carter's  presidency  the  American  economy  was  beset  with  inflation  and  high  interest  rates  while  for- 
eign policy  was  troubled.  By  midpoint  in  his  term.  Carter's  popularity  was  lower  than  any  of  the  previous  five 
presidents  at  a similar  stage.  Part  of  the  problem  was  the  enormous  disparity  between  Carter's  promises  and 
his  performance.  Carter  gave  this  speech  after  canceling  an  address  on  energy  policy  and  retreating  with  his 
advisers  at  Camp  David  in  1979.  Although  Carter  never  used  the  term  in  this  speech,  it  became  known  as 
his  "malaise"  speech  because  he  complained  publicly  of  a malaise  of  the  American  spirit. 

Good  evening. 

This  is  a special  night  for  me.  Exactly  three  years  ago,  on  July  15,  1976,  I accepted  the  nomination  of  my  party 
to  run  for  President  of  the  United  States.  I promised  you  a President  who  is  not  isolated  from  the  people,  who  feels  your 
pain,  and  who  shared  your  dreams  and  who  draws  his  strength  and  his  wisdom  from  you.  . . . 

Ten  days  ago  I had  planned  to  speak  to  you  again  about  a very  important  subject-energy.  For  the  fifth  time  I 
would  have  described  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  laid  out  a series  of  legislative  recommendations  to  the  Congress.  But 
as  I was  preparing  to  speak,  I began  to  ask  myself  the  same  question  that  I now  know  has  been  troubling  many  of  you.  Why 
have  we  not  been  able  to  get  together  as  a nation  to  resolve  our  serious  energy  problem? 

It’s  clear  that  the  true  problems  of  our  Nation  are  much  deeper-deeper  than  gasoline  lines  or  energy  shortages, 
deeper  even  than  inflation  or  recession.  And  I realize  more  than  ever  that  as  President  I need  your  help.  So,  I decided  to 
reach  out  and  listen  to  the  voices  of  America. 

I invited  to  Camp  David  people  from  almost  every  segment  of  our  society-business  and  labor,  teachers  and 
preachers.  Governors,  mayors,  and  private  citizens.  And  then  I left  Camp  David  to  listen  to  other  Americans,  men  and 
women  like  you.  It  has  been  an  extraordinary  ten  days,  and  I want  to  share  with  you  what  I’ve  heard.  . . . 

These  ten  days  confirmed  my  belief  in  the  decency  and  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  of  the  American  people,  but 
it  also  bore  out  some  of  my  long-standing  concerns  about  our  Nation’s  underlying  problems. 

I know,  of  course,  being  president,  that  government  actions  and  legislation  can  be  very  important.  That’s  why  I’ve 
worked  hard  to  put  my  campaign  promises  into  law-and  I have  to  admit,  with  just  mixed  success.  But  after  listening  to  the 
American  people  I have  been  reminded  again  that  all  the  legislation  in  the  world  can’t  fix  what’s  wrong  with  America.  So, 
I want  to  speak  to  you  first  tonight  about  a subject  even  more  serious  than  energy  or  inflation.  I want  to  talk  to  you  right 
now  about  a fundamental  threat  to  American  democracy. 

I do  not  mean  our  political  and  civil  liberties.  They  will  endure.  And  I do  not  refer  to  the  outward  strength  of 
America,  a nation  that  is  at  peace  tonight  everywhere  in  the  world,  with  unmatched  economic  power  and  military  might. 

The  threat  is  nearly  invisible  in  ordinary  ways.  It  is  a crisis  of  confidence.  It  is  a crisis  that  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
and  soul  and  spirit  of  our  national  will.  We  can  see  this  crisis  in  the  growing  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  our  own  lives  and 
in  the  loss  of  a unity  of  purpose  for  our  Nation. 

The  erosion  of  our  confidence  in  the  future  is  threatening  to  destroy  the  social  and  the  political  fabric  of  America.  . . . 

The  symptoms  of  this  crisis  of  the  American  spirit  are  all  around  us.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
a majority  of  our  people  believe  that  the  next  five  years  will  be  worse  than  the  past  five  years.  Two-thirds  of  our  people 
do  not  even  vote.  The  productivity  of  American  workers  is  actually  dropping,  and  the  willingness  of  Americans  to  save  for 
the  future  has  fallen  below  that  of  all  other  people  in  the  Western  world.  . . . 

Often  you  see  paralysis  and  stagnation  and  drift.  You  don’t  like  it,  and  neither  do  I.  What  can  we  do? 

First  of  all,  we  must  face  the  truth,  and  then  we  can  change  our  course.  We  simply  must  have  faith  in  each  other, 
faith  in  our  course.  We  simply  must  have  faith  in  each  other,  faith  in  our  ability  to  govern  ourselves,  and  faith  in  the  future 
of  this  Nation.  Restoring  that  faith  and  that  confidence  to  America  is  now  the  most  important  task  we  face.  It  is  a true  chal- 
lenge of  this  generation  of  Americans.  . . . 

We  are  at  a turning  point  in  our  history.  There  are  two  paths  to  choose.  One  is  a path  I’ve  warned  about  tonight, 
the  path  that  leads  to  fragmentation  and  self-interest.  Down  that  road  lies  a mistaken  idea  of  freedom,  the  right  to  grasp  for 
ourselves  some  advantage  over  others.  That  path  would  be  one  of  constant  conflict  between  narrow  interests  ending  in 
chaos  and  immobility.  It  is  a certain  route  to  failure. 

All  the  traditions  of  our  past,  all  the  lessons  of  our  heritage,  all  the  promises  of  our  future  point  to  another  path, 
the  path  of  common  purpose  and  the  restoration  of  American  values.  That  path  leads  to  true  freedom  for  our  Nation  and 
ourselves.  We  can  take  the  first  steps  down  that  path  as  we  begin  to  solve  our  energy  problems.  . . . 


1.  Explain  what  is  wrong  with  America  as  it  is  described  in  this  speech. 

2.  Identify  and  describe  the  steps  outlined  by  Carter  necessary  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  confidence. 

3.  How  is  this  speech  quite  different  from  many  other  presidential  addresses? 
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30-1  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Conclusion  on  Impeachment  Resolution  (1974) 

During  the  1972  presidential  race,  several  employees  of  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President  (CREEP), 
a branch  of  Richard  Nixons  reelection  campaign,  broke  into  the  Democratic  Party  headquarters,  searched 
through  files,  and  installed  listening  devices.  They  were  caught.  Nixon  initially  denied  that  anyone  in  the 
White  House  was  involved.  But  after  one  of  the  burglars  admitted  during  his  trial  that  Republican  offi- 
cials had  known  about  their  activities,  several  White  House  officials  admitted  their  involvement  and 
resigned.  As  more  disclosures  followed,  it  became  clear  that  Nixon  administration  officials  had  wire- 
tapped journalists  and  politicians  as  well  as  the  Democratic  headquarters,  broken  into  the  office  of  the 
psychiatrist  treating  Daniel  Ellsberg  (who  had  leaked  the  Pentagon  Papers  about  Vietnam  to  the  New 
York  Times  which  helped  to  further  erode  public  support  for  the  war),  and  paid  off  the  burglars  to  ensure 
their  silence.  Nixons  presidency  was  already  shadowed  by  scandalhis  vice  president,  Spiro  Agnew,  had 
been  forced  to  resign  after  he  was  indicted  on  bribery  and  tax  evasion  charges,  while  Nixon  himself  had 
been  investigated  for  tax  evasion  after  he  took  huge  deductions  for  donating  his  vice  presidential  papers 
to  the  National  Archives.  Newspapers,  a Senate  committee,  and  a Special  Counsel  investigated  Nixons 
involvement  in  the  break-in,  and  John  Dean,  the  former  White  House  counsel  under  Nixon,  testified 
that  the  president  had  known  about  the  cover-up.  Nixon,  of  course,  was  not  forthcoming  in  the  matter, 
and  when  it  was  revealed  that  he  had  tape-recorded  all  his  meetings  in  the  White  House,  the  investiga- 
tors sought  those  tapes  in  order  to  find  out  what  Nixon  knew.  In  the  end,  it  took  a Supreme  Court  ruling 
to  force  Nixon  to  hand  over  the  tapes.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  conclusion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  their  consideration  of  the  Impeachment  Resolution  for  President  Nixon,  prepared  and 
released  before  Nixon  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  release  the  tapes.  Nixon  resigned  less  than  a month 
after  this  report  was  issued. 

After  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had  debated  whether  or  not  it  should  recommend  Article  I to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 27  of  the  38  Members  of  the  Committee  found  that  the  evidence  before  it  could  only  lead  to  one  conclusion: 
that  Richard  M.  Nixon,  using  the  powers  of  his  high  office,  engaged,  personally  and  through  his  subordinates  and  agents, 
in  a course  of  conduct  or  plan  designed  to  delay,  impede,  and  obstruct  the  investigation  of  the  unlawful  entry  on  June  17, 
1972,  into  the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee;  to  cover  up,  conceal  and  protect  those  responsible;  and 
to  conceal  the  existence  and  scope  of  other  unlawful  activities. 

This  finding  is  the  only  one  that  can  explain  the  President’s  involvement  in  a pattern  on  undisputed  acts  that 
occurred  after  the  break-in  and  that  cannot  otherwise  be  rationally  explained. 

1.  The  President’s  decision  on  June  20,  1972,  not  to  meet  with  his  Attorney  General,  his  chief  of  staff,  his  counsel,  his 
campaign  director,  and  his  assistant,  John  Ehrlichman,  whom  he  had  put  in  charge  of  the  investigation-when  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting  was  the  Watergate  matter. 

2.  The  erasure  of  that  portion  of  the  recording  of  the  President’s  conversation  with  White  House  chief  of  staff  H.  R. 
Haldeman  on  June  20,  1972,  which  dealt  with  Watergate-when  the  President  stated  that  the  tapes  had  been  under  his 
“sole  and  personal  control.” 

3.  The  President’s  public  denial  on  June  22,  1972,  of  the  involvement  of  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  Re-election 
of  the  President  [CREEP]  or  of  the  White  House  staff  in  the  Watergate  burglary,  in  spite  of  having  discussed  Water- 
gate, on  or  before  June  22,  1972,  with  Haldeman,  special  counsel  Charles  Colson,  and  former  attorney  general  John 
Mitchell  [head  of  CREEP] -all  persons  aware  of  that  involvement. 

4.  The  President’s  directive  to  Haldeman  on  June  23,  1972,  to  have  the  CIA  request  the  FBI  to  curtail  its  Watergate 
investigation. 

5.  The  President’s  refusal,  on  July  6,  1972,  to  inquire  and  inform  himself  what  Patrick  Gray,  Acting  Director  of  the  FBI, 
meant  by  his  warning  that  some  of  the  President’s  aides  were  “trying  to  mortally  wound  him.” 

6.  The  President’s  discussion  with  Erlichman  on  July  8,  1972,  of  clemency  for  the  Watergate  burglars,  more  than  two 
months  before  the  return  of  any  indictments. 

7.  The  President’s  public  statement  on  August  29,  1972,  a statement  later  shown  to  be  untrue,  that  an  investigation  by 
[White  House  counsel]  John  Dean  “indicates  no  one  in  the  White  House  staff,  no  one  in  the  Administration,  presently 
employed,  was  involved  in  this  very  bizarre  incident.” 
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8.  The  President’s  statement  to  Dean  on  September  14,  1972,  the  day  that  the  Watergate  indictments  were  returned 
without  naming  high  CRP  [CREEP]  and  White  House  officials,  that  Dean  had  handled  his  work  skillfully,  “putting 
your  fingers  in  the  dike  every  time  that  leaks  have  sprung  here  and  sprung  there,”  and  that  “you  just  try  to  button  it 
up  as  well  as  you  can  and  hope  for  the  best.”  . . . 

In  addition  to  this  evidence,  there  was  before  the  Committee  the  following  evidence: 

1.  Beginning  immediately  after  June  17,  1972,  the  involvement  of  each  of  the  President’s  top  aides  and  political 
associates,  Haldeman,  Mitchell,  Ehrlichman,  Colson,  Dena,  LaRue,  Mardinan,  Magruder,  in  the  Watergate  coverup.  . . . 

Finally  , there  was  before  the  Committee  a record  of  public  statement  by  the  President  between  June  22,  1972  and 
June  9,  1974,  deliberately  contrived  to  deceive  the  courts,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

President  Nixon’s  course  of  conduct  following  the  Watergate  break-in,  as  described  in  Article  I,  caused  action  not 
only  by  his  subordinates  but  by  the  agencies  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  FBI,  and  the 
CIA.  It  required  perjury,  destruction  of  evidence,  obstruction  of  justice,  all  crimes.  But,  most  important,  it  required  delib- 
erate, contrived,  and  continuing  deception  of  the  American  people. 

President  Nixon’s  actions  resulted  in  manifest  injury  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  great  prejudice  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  justice,  and  was  subversive  of  constitutional  government.  His  actions  were  contrary  to  his  trust  as  Pres- 
ident and  unmindful  of  the  solemn  duties  of  his  high  office.  It  was  this  serious  violation  of  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  constitu- 
tional obligations  as  President,  and  not  the  fact  that  violations  of  Federal  criminal  statutes  occurred,  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  Article  I. 

The  Committee  find,  based  upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that  this  conduct,  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages 
of  this  report,  constitutes  “high  crimes  and  misdemeanors”  as  that  term  is  used  in  Article  II,  Section  4 of  the  Constitution. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the  House  of  Representatives  exercise  its  constitutional  power  to  impeach 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 


1.  Summarize  the  pattern  of  behavior  engaged  in  by  Nixon  that  leads  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  believe  that  Nixon  was  involved  in  a plan  to  obstruct  the  investigation  into  the  Watergate 
burglary. 

2.  What  legal  violations  is  Nixon  accused  of  in  this  document?  What  more  serious  injury  is  Nixon 
accused  of  causing? 
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30-2  Ronald  Reagan,  First  Inaugural  Address  (1981) 

The  1980  election  witnessed  a profound  change  in  government  policy.  President  Ronald  Reagan  focused 
on  reducing  taxes,  federal  government  spending,  and  the  size  of  the  federal  government  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  and  provide  more  freedom  for  business  and  consumers. 

These  United  States  are  confronted  with  an  economic  affliction  of  great  proportions.  We  suffer  from  the  longest  and  one 
of  the  worst  sustained  inflations  in  our  national  history.  It  distorts  our  economic  decisions,  penalizes  thrift,  and  crushes  the 
struggling  young  and  the  fixed-income  elderly  alike.  It  threatens  to  shatter  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  people. 

Idle  industries  have  cast  workers  into  unemployment,  causing  human  misery  and  personal  indignity.  Those  who 
do  work  are  denied  a fair  return  for  their  labor  by  a tax  system  which  penalizes  successful  achievement  and  keeps  us 
from  maintaining  full  productivity. 

But  great  as  our  tax  burden  is,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  public  spending.  For  decades,  we  have  piled  deficit  upon 
deficit,  mortgaging  our  future  and  our  children’s  future  for  the  temporary  convenience  of  the  present.  To  continue  this  long 
trend  is  to  guarantee  tremendous  social,  cultural,  political,  and  economic  upheavals. 

You  and  I,  as  individuals,  can,  by  borrowing,  live  beyond  our  means,  but  for  only  a limited  period  of  time.  Why, 
then,  should  we  think  that  collectively,  as  a nation,  we  are  not  bound  by  that  same  limitation? 

We  must  act  today  in  order  to  preserve  tomorrow.  And  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding-we  are  going  to  begin  to 
act,  beginning  today. 

The  economic  ills  we  suffer  have  come  upon  us  over  several  decades.  They  will  not  go  away  in  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  but  they  will  go  away.  They  will  go  away  because  we,  as  Americans,  have  the  capacity  now,  as  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  preserve  this  last  and  greatest  bastion  of  freedom. 

In  this  present  crisis,  government  is  not  the  solution  to  our  problem. 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  been  tempted  to  believe  that  society  has  become  too  complex  to  be  managed  by 
self-rule,  that  government  by  an  elite  group  is  superior  over  government  for,  by,  and  of  the  people.  But  if  no  one  among 
us  is  capable  of  governing  himself,  then  who  among  us  has  the  capacity  to  govern  someone  else?  All  of  us  together,  in  and 
out  of  government,  must  bear  the  burden.  The  solutions  we  seek  must  be  equitable,  with  no  one  group  singled  out  to  pay 
a higher  price. 

We  hear  much  of  special  interest  groups.  Our  concern  must  be  for  a special  interest  group  that  has  been  too  long 
neglected.  It  knows  no  sectional  boundaries  or  ethnic  and  racial  divisions,  and  it  crosses  political  party  lines.  It  is  made  up 
of  men  and  women  who  raise  our  food,  patrol  our  streets,  man  our  mines  and  our  factories,  teach  our  children,  keep  our 
homes,  and  heal  us  when  we  are  sick-professionals,  industrialists,  shopkeepers,  clerks,  cabbies,  and  true kdri vers.  They 
are,  in  short,  “We  the  people,”  this  breed  called  Americans. 

Well,  this  administration’s  objective  will  be  a healthy,  vigorous,  growing  economy  that  provides  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans,  with  no  barriers  born  of  bigotry  or  discrimination.  Putting  America  back  to  work  means  putting  all 
Americans  back  to  work.  Ending  inflation  means  freeing  all  Americans  from  the  terror  of  runaway  living  costs.  All  must 
share  in  the  productive  work  of  this  “new  beginning”  and  all  must  share  in  the  bounty  of  a revived  economy.  With  the  ide- 
alism and  fair  play  which  are  the  core  of  our  system  and  our  strength,  we  can  have  a strong  and  prosperous  America  at 
peace  with  itself  and  the  world. 

So,  as  we  begin,  let  us  take  inventory.  We  are  a nation  that  has  a government-not  the  other  way  around.  And  this 
makes  us  special  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth.  Our  Government  has  no  power  except  that  granted  it  by  the  people.  It  is 
time  to  check  and  reverse  the  growth  of  government  which  shows  signs  of  having  grown  beyond  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

It  is  my  intention  to  curb  the  size  and  influence  of  the  Federal  establishment  and  to  demand  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  and  those  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  All  of  us 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  Federal  Government  did  not  create  the  States;  the  States  created  the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  do  away  with  government.  It  is,  rather,  to 
make  it  work-work  with  us,  not  over  us;  to  stand  by  our  side,  not  ride  on  our  back.  Government  can  and  must  provide 
opportunity,  not  smother  it;  foster  productivity,  not  stifle  it. 
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If  we  look  to  the  answer  as  to  why,  for  so  many  years,  we  achieved  so  much,  prospered  as  no  other  people  on 
Earth,  it  was  because  here,  in  this  land,  we  unleashed  the  energy  and  individual  genius  of  man  to  a greater  extent  than  has 
ever  been  done  before.  Freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual  have  been  more  available  and  assured  here  than  in  any 
other  place  on  Earth.  The  price  for  this  freedom  at  times  has  been  high,  but  we  have  never  been  unwilling  to  pay  that  price. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  our  present  troubles  parallel  and  are  proportionate  to  the  intervention  and  intrusion  in  our 
lives  that  result  from  unnecessary  and  excessive  growth  of  government.  It  is  time  for  us  to  realize  that  we  are  too  great  a 
nation  to  limit  ourselves  to  small  dreams.  We  are  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  doomed  to  an  inevitable  decline.  I 
do  not  believe  in  a fate  that  will  fall  on  us  no  matter  what  we  do.  I do  believe  in  a fate  that  will  fall  on  us  if  we  do 
nothing.  So,  with  all  the  creative  energy  at  our  command,  let  us  begin  an  era  of  national  renewal.  Let  us  renew  our  deter- 
mination, our  courage,  and  our  strength.  And  let  us  renew  our  faith  and  our  hope 


1.  Identify  and  describe  the  solutions  to  America's  economic  problems  proposed  by  Reagan  in  this 
address. 

2.  What  is  Reagan's  opinion  of  the  role  of  government  in  America's  recovery?  What  is  the  role  of  the 
individual  citizens,  the  states,  and  the  private  corporations? 
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30-3  Ronald  Reagan,  Speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  (1982) 

The  Solidarity  movement  in  Poland  threatened  the  totalitarian  regime  of  that  country  and  indicated  the 
potential  weakness  of  other  such  regimes  in  Easter  Europe.  This  movement  and  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  led  Ronald  Reagan  to  proclaim  the  failure  of  communism.  He  also  military  strength  as  the  key  to 
peace  in  the  continuing  struggle  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

We’re  approaching  the  end  of  a bloody  century  plagued  by  a terrible  political  invention-totalitarianism.  Optimism  comes 
less  easily  today,  not  because  democracy  is  less  vigorous,  but  because  democracy’s  enemies  have  refined  their  instruments 
of  repression.  Yet  optimism  is  in  order  because  day  by  day  democracy  is  proving  itself  to  be  a not  at  all  fragile  flower.  From 
Stettin  on  the  Baltic  to  Vama  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  regimes  planted  by  totalitarianism  have  had  more  than  thirty  years  to 
establish  their  legitimacy.  But  none-not  one  regime-has  yet  been  able  to  risk  free  elections.  Regimes  planted  by  bayonets 
do  not  take  root. 

The  strength  of  the  Solidarity  movement  in  Poland  demonstrates  the  truth  told  in  an  underground  joke  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  remain  a one -party  nation  even  if  an  opposition  party  were  permitted 
because  everyone  would  join  the  opposition  party.  . . . 

If  history  teaches  us  anything,  it  teaches  self-delusion  in  the  face  of  unpleasant  facts  is  folly.  We  see  around  us  the 
marks  of  our  terrible  dilemma-predictions  of  doomsday,  antinuclear  demonstrations,  an  arms  race  in  which  the  West  must,  for 
its  own  protection,  be  an  unwilling  participant.  At  the  same  time  we  see  totalitarian  forces  in  the  world  who  seek  subversion 
and  conflict  around  the  globe  to  further  their  barbarous  assault  on  the  human  spirit.  What,  then,  is  our  course?  Must  civiliza- 
tion perish  in  a hail  of  fiery  atoms?  Must  freedom  wither  in  a quiet,  deadening  accommodation  with  totalitarian  evil?  . . . 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  see;  but  I believe  we  live  now  at  a turning  point. 

In  an  ironic  sense  Karl  Marx  was  right.  We  are  witnessing  today  a great  revolutionary  crisis,  a crisis  where  the 
demands  of  the  economic  order  are  conflicting  directly  with  those  of  the  political  order.  But  the  crisis  is  happening  not  in 
the  free,  non-Marxist  West,  but  in  the  home  of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  runs 
against  the  tide  of  history  by  denying  human  freedom  and  human  dignity  to  its  citizens.  It  is  also  deep  in  economic  diffi- 
culty. The  rate  of  growth  in  the  national  product  has  been  steadily  declining  since  the  fifties  and  is  less  than  half  of  what 
it  was  then. 

The  dimensions  of  this  failure  are  astounding:  a country  which  employs  one-fifth  of  its  population  in  agriculture 
is  unable  to  feed  its  own  people.  . . . The  decay  of  the  Soviet  experiment  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  us.  Wherever  the 
comparisons  have  been  made  between  free  and  closed  societies-West  Germany  and  East  Germany,  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, Malaysia  and  Vietnam-it  is  the  democratic  countries  that  are  prosperous  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
people.  . . . 

Our  military  strength  is  a prerequisite  to  peace,  but  let  it  be  clear  we  maintain  this  strength  in  the  hope  it  will  never 
be  used,  for  the  ultimate  determinant  in  the  struggle  that’s  now  going  on  in  the  world  will  not  be  bombs  and  rockets  but 
a test  of  wills  and  ideas,  a trial  of  spiritual  resolve,  the  values  we  hold,  the  beliefs  we  cherish,  the  ideals  to  which  we  are 
dedicated.  . . . 

I’ve  often  wondered  about  the  shyness  of  some  of  us  in  the  West  about  standing  for  these  ideals  that  have  done 
so  much  to  ease  the  plight  of  man  and  the  hardships  of  our  imperfect  world.  This  reluctance  to  use  those  vast  resources  at 
our  command  reminds  me  of  the  elderly  lady  whose  home  was  bombed  in  the  Blitz.  As  the  rescuers  moved  about,  they 
found  a bottle  of  brandy  she’d  stored  behind  the  staircase,  which  was  all  that  was  left  standing.  And  since  she  was  barely 
conscious,  one  of  the  workers  pulled  the  cork  to  give  her  a taste  of  it.  She  came  around  immediately  and  said,  “Here  now- 
there  now,  put  it  back.  That’s  for  emergencies.” 

Well,  the  emergency  is  upon  us.  Let  us  be  shy  no  longer.  Let  us  go  to  our  strength.  Let  us  offer  hope.  Let  us  tell 
the  world  that  a new  age  is  not  only  possible  but  probable. 


1.  What,  according  to  Reagan,  are  the  causes  for  optimism  in  the  face  of  international  danger? 

2.  Why  does  Reagan  identify  this  period  of  time  as  a turning  point?  What  action  is  called  for  at  this 
turning  point  in  time? 
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30-4  Ronald  Reagan,  Address  to  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals  (1983) 

The  continuing  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race  had  prompted  the  call  for  a 
nuclear  freeze.  Ronal  Reagan  rejected  these  calls  saying  it  would  put  the  United  States  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union,  threatening  the  future  of  America. 

During  my  first  press  conference  as  President,  in  answer  to  a direct  question,  I pointed  out  that,  as  good  Marxist-Leninists, 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  openly  and  publicly  declared  that  the  only  morality  they  recognize  is  that  which  will  further  their 
cause,  which  is  world  revolution.  I think  I should  point  out  I was  only  quoting  Lenin,  their  guiding  spirit,  who  said  in  1920 
that  they  repudiate  all  morality  that  proceeds  from  supernatural  ideas -that’s  their  name  for  religion-or  ideas  that  are  outside 
class  conceptions.  Morality  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  class  war.  And  everything  is  moral  that  is  necessary 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  old,  exploiting  social  order  and  for  uniting  the  proletariat. 

Well,  I think  the  refusal  of  many  influential  people  to  accept  this  elementary  fact  of  Soviet  doctrine  illustrates  an 
historical  reluctance  to  see  totalitarian  powers  for  what  they  are.  We  saw  this  phenomenon  in  the  1930’s.  We  see  it  too  often 
today. 

This  doesn’t  mean  we  should  isolate  ourselves  and  refuse  to  seek  an  understanding  with  them.  I intend  to  do 
everything  I can  to  persuade  them  of  our  peaceful  intent,  to  remind  them  that  it  was  the  West  that  refused  to  use  its  nuclear 
monopoly  in  the  forties  and  fifties  for  territorial  gain  and  which  now  proposes  50-percent  cut  in  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
and  the  elimination  of  an  entire  class  of  land-based,  intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  must  be  made  to  understand  that  we  will  never  compromise  our  principles  and 
standards.  We  will  never  give  away  our  freedom.  We  will  never  abandon  our  belief  in  God.  And  we  will  never  stop 
searching  for  a genuine  peace.  But  we  can  assure  none  of  these  things  America  stands  for  through  the  so-called  nuclear 
freeze  solutions  proposed  by  some. 

The  truth  is  that  a freeze  now  would  be  a very  dangerous  fraud,  for  that  is  merely  the  illusion  of  peace.  The 
reality  is  that  we  must  find  peace  through  strength. 

I would  agree  to  a freeze  if  only  we  could  freeze  the  Soviets’  global  desires.  A freeze  at  current  levels  of  weapons 
would  remove  any  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  seriously  in  Geneva  and  virtually  end  our  chances  to  achieve  the 
major  arms  reductions  which  we  have  proposed.  Instead,  they  would  achieve  their  objectives  through  the  freeze. 

A freeze  would  reward  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  enormous  and  unparalleled  military  buildup.  It  would  prevent  the 
essential  and  long  overdue  modernization  of  United  States  and  allied  defenses  and  would  leave  our  aging  forces  increas- 
ingly vulnerable.  And  an  honest  freeze  would  require  extensive  prior  negotiations  on  the  systems  and  numbers  to  be  lim- 
ited and  on  the  measures  to  ensure  effective  verification  and  compliance.  And  the  kind  of  freeze  that  has  been  suggested 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  verify.  Such  a major  effort  would  divert  us  completely  from  our  current  negotiations  on 
achieving  substantial  reductions. 

A number  of  years  ago,  I heard  a young  father,  a very  prominent  young  man  in  the  entertainment  world, 
addressing  a tremendous  gathering  in  California.  It  was  during  the  time  of  the  cold  war,  and  communism  and  our  own  way 
of  life  were  very  much  on  people’s  minds.  And  he  was  speaking  to  that  subject.  And  suddenly,  though,  I heard  him  saying, 
“I  love  my  little  girls  more  than  anything — ” And  I said  to  myself,  “Oh,  no,  don’t.  You  can’t-don’t  say  that.”  But  I had 
underestimated  him.  He  went  on:  “I  would  rather  see  my  little  girls  die  now,  still  believing  in  God,  than  have  them  grow 
up  under  communism  and  one  day  die  no  longer  believing  in  God.” 

There  were  thousands  of  young  people  in  that  audience.  They  came  to  their  feet  with  shouts  of  joy.  They  had 
instantly  recognized  the  profound  truth  in  what  he  had  said,  with  regard  to  the  physical  and  the  soul  and  what  was  truly 
important. 

Yes,  let  us  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  of  those  who  live  in  that  totalitarian  darkness-pray  they  will  discover  the 
joy  of  knowing  God.  But  until  they  do,  let  us  be  aware  that  while  they  preach  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  declare  its 
omnipotence  over  individual  man,  and  predict  its  eventual  domination  of  all  peoples  on  the  Earth,  they  are  the  focus  of  evil 
in  the  modern  world. 

It  was  C.  S.  Lewis  who,  in  his  unforgettable  “Screwtape  Letters,”  wrote:  “The  greatest  evil  is  not  done  now  in 
those  sordid  ‘dens  of  crime’  that  Dickens  loved  to  paint.  It  is  not  even  done  in  concentration  camps  and  labor  camps.  In 
those  we  see  its  final  result.  But  it  is  conceived  and  ordered  (moved,  seconded,  carried  and  minuted)  in  clear,  carpeted, 
warmed,  and  well-lighted  offices,  by  quiet  men  with  white  collars  and  cut  fingernails  and  smooth-shaven  cheeks  who  do 
not  need  to  raise  their  voice.” 

Well,  because  these  “quiet  men”  do  not  “raise  their  voices,”  because  they  sometimes  speak  in  soothing  tones  of 
brotherhood  and  peace,  because,  like  other  dictators  before  them,  they’re  always  making  “their  final  territorial  demand,” 
some  would  have  us  accept  them  at  their  word  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  their  aggressive  impulses.  But  if  history 
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teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that  simple-minded  appeasement  or  wishful  thinking  about  our  adversaries  is  folly.  It  means  the 
betrayal  of  our  past,  the  squandering  of  our  freedom. 

So,  I urge  you  to  speak  out  against  those  who  would  place  the  United  States  in  a position  of  military  and  moral 
inferiority.  You  know.  I’ve  always  believed  that  old  Screwtape  reserved  his  best  efforts  for  those  of  you  in  the  church.  So, 
in  your  discussions  of  the  nuclear  freeze  proposals,  I urge  you  to  beware  the  temptation  of  pride-the  temptation  of  blithely 
declaring  yourselves  above  it  all  and  label  both  sides  equally  at  fault,  to  ignore  the  facts  of  history  and  the  aggressive 
impulses  of  an  evil  empire,  to  simply  call  the  arms  race  a giant  misunderstanding  and  thereby  remove  yourself  from  the 
struggle  between  right  and  wrong  and  good  and  evil. 

I ask  you  to  resist  the  attempts  of  those  who  would  have  you  withhold  your  support  for  our  efforts,  this  adminis- 
tration’s efforts,  to  keep  America  strong  and  free,  while  we  negotiate  real  and  verifiable  reductions  in  the  world’s  nuclear 
arsenals  and  one  day,  with  God’s  help,  their  total  elimination. 

While  America’s  military  strength  is  important,  let  me  add  here  that  I’ve  always  maintained  that  the  struggle  now 
going  on  for  the  world  will  never  be  decided  by  bombs  or  rockets,  by  armies  or  military  might.  The  real  crisis  we  face 
today  is  a spiritual  one;  at  root,  it  is  a test  of  moral  will  and  faith. 

Whittaker  Chambers,  the  man  whose  own  religious  conversion  made  him  a witness  to  one  of  the  terrible  traumas 
of  our  time,  the  Hiss-Chambers  case,  wrote  that  the  crisis  of  the  Western  World  exists  to  the  degree  in  which  the  West  is 
indifferent  to  God,  the  degree  to  which  it  collaborates  in  communism’s  attempt  to  make  man  stand  alone  without  God.  And 
then  he  said,  for  Marxism-Leninism  is  actually  the  second  oldest  faith,  first  proclaimed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  the 
words  of  temptation,  “Ye  shall  be  as  gods.” 

The  Western  World  can  answer  this  challenge,  he  wrote,  “but  only  provided  that  its  faith  in  God  and  the  freedom 
He  enjoins  is  as  great  as  communism’s  faith  in  Man.” 

I believe  we  shall  rise  to  the  challenge.  I believe  that  communism  is  another  sad,  bizarre  chapter  in  human  his- 
tory whose  last  pages  even  now  are  being  written.  I believe  this  because  the  source  of  our  strength  in  the  quest  for  human 
freedom  is  not  material,  but  spiritual.  And  because  it  knows  no  limitation,  it  must  terrify  and  ultimately  triumph  over 
those  who  would  enslave  their  fellow  man.  For  in  the  words  of  Isaiah:  “He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have 
no  might  He  increased  strength.  . . . But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary.  . . .” 

Yes,  change  your  world.  One  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  Thomas  Paine,  said,  “We  have  it  within  our  power  to 
begin  the  world  over  again.”  We  can  do  it,  doing  together  what  no  one  church  could  do  by  itself. 

God  bless  you,  and  thank  you  very  much. 


1.  What  is  the  foreign  policy,  specifically  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  articulated  in  this  speech? 

2.  How  does  Reagan  weave  spiritual  concerns  into  this  political  address?  What  is  his  plea  to  his 
audience? 
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30-5  T.  Boone  Pickens,  "My  Case  for  Reagan"  (1984) 

The  Reagan  administration  had  clear-cut  differences  with  the  Democrats  over  the  roles  of  government 
and  the  private  sector.  Reagan  followed  a pro-business  program  that  sought  to  reduce  federal  spending 
and  power  while  providing  freer  rein  for  business  to  stimulate  the  economy.  The  document  shows  why 
leaders  of  big  business  supported  Reagan. 

When  businessmen  consider  why  they  should  support  President  Reagan’s  reelection,  their  analysis  should  come  down  to 
two  important  questions:  What  has  allowed  their  companies  to  grow  and  prosper?  What  makes  business  opportunities  in 
America  different  from  those  in  any  other  country? 

The  answer  is  free  enterprise.  Our  economic  system  is  what  keeps  Americans  employed,  clothed,  housed,  and 
nourished.  That  system  makes  it  possible  for  every  American  to  attain  his  or  her  dream  of  material  or  spiritual  wealth.  It 
truly  makes  ours  the  land  of  opportunity.  This  year  voters  will  have  a clear  choice  between  a President  who  believes  in 
retaining  the  maximum  amount  possible  of  the  nation’s  wealth  in  the  private  sector  and  a challenger  who  supports  a greater 
role  for  government. 

More  than  any  other  President  in  the  last  30  years,  Ronald  Reagan  understands  the  importance  of  free  enterprise. 
He  knows  that  this  country’s  markets  should  be  allowed  to  operate  freely  and  competitively.  That’s  the  philosophy  he 
brought  to  the  White  House  in  1981,  and  we’ve  seen  how  beneficial  the  results  are.  Since  President  Reagan  took  office, 
inflation  has  dropped  from  nearly  14%  to  approximately  4%,  and  the  prime  rate  has  fallen  from  20%  to  13%. 

By  reducing  government  intervention,  Reagan  has  injected  a new  competitive  spirit  into  the  marketplace.  There 
is  now  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  business  efficiency.  For  example,  merger  and  acquisition  activity,  properly  under- 
taken within  the  constraints  of  antitrust  laws,  has  allowed  companies  and  even  entire  industries  to  restructure  and  become 
more  efficient  and  financially  sound.  Shareholders  have  reaped  the  rewards  of  their  investments,  and  the  government  has 
received  additional  revenues  as  taxes  are  paid  on  those  gains. 

In  contrast,  Walter  Mondale  does  not  appear  to  understand  what  makes  America  work.  His  proposals  would  more 
heavily  tax  individuals  and  corporations,  inhibit  capital  formation,  and  use  government  as  the  primary  means  to  stimulate 
employment. 

The  cheapest,  most  effective  way  to  create  jobs  is  to  encourage  business  growth,  not  to  devise  complicated  and 
costly  federal  programs.  Ronald  Reagan  has  proved  that.  His  policies  have  invigorated  the  market  and  put  more  Americans 
to  work.  Economic  recovery  is  the  best  jobs  programs  this  country  has  had.  A record  107  million  people  are  currently 
employed,  five  million  more  than  when  the  Carter-Mondale  Administration  left  office. 

But  Reagan  has  done  even  more  for  the  average  worker  than  stimulate  employment.  Through  his  tax  policies, 
Americans  are  now  taking  home  more  pay.  They  have  more  money  for  their  children’s  education,  a new  home,  retirement, 
and  investments.  Some  42  million  Americans  have  invested  in  shares  of  publicly  owned  companies,  either  directly  or 
through  mutual  funds,  compared  with  30  million  in  1980. 

We’ve  seen  tangible  evidence  that  Ronald  Reagan’s  policies  are  working  for  America.  That’s  important  for 
everyone  in  this  country.  The  health  of  U.S.  business  is  critical  to  our  nation’s  survival.  We  do,  indeed,  have  a responsi- 
bility to  support  candidates  who  understand  that  principle-a  responsibility  not  just  to  ourselves  but  to  all  citizens. 

I am  frequently  asked  by  high  school  and  college  students  how  they  can  attain  success  from  modest  beginnings. 
My  answer  is  simple.  Like  many  business  executives,  I owe  my  success  to  the  free  enterprise  system.  I started  with  a good 
education,  $2,500  in  capital,  and  an  opportunity  to  do  something-the  sky  was  the  limit,  and  fortunately  the  same  opportu- 
nity still  exists. 

The  American  free  enterprise  spirit  is  something  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  only  under  a Reagan  Administration. 
While  Walter  Mondale  tells  us  that  his  plan  for  this  country  is  better,  we’ve  seen  what  better  means:  Mondale’s  recent 
speeches  have  promised  increased  government  intervention  in  the  market  and  our  lives  and  disincentives  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes. 

The  ill  effects  of  the  Carter-Mondale  Administration  were  far-reaching:  double-digit  inflation-the  worst  since 
1946-unemployment,  skyrocketing  interest  rates,  and  a crumbling  economy.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a Mondale- 
Ferraro  Administration  would  be  any  different  in  philosophy  or  outcome. 

All  of  us  realize  the  importance  of  strong  leadership.  It  is  the  greatest  attribute  any  President  can  have  and  should 
be  a prime  asset  of  the  nation.  Lack  of  leadership  ability  is  one  of  my  greatest  concerns  about  a Mondale-Ferraro  Admin- 
istration. Mondale  has  given  no  indication  of  having  such  ability  either  as  Carter’s  Vice  President  or  on  his  own.  How  could 
a nation  possibly  trust  the  affairs  of  state  to  a person  who  could  not  make  a decision  as  to  whether  Bert  Lance  or  Charles 
Manatt  would  chair  his  party? 

America  need  not  take  that  chance  when  it  is  blessed  with  an  incumbent  President  who  has  proven  leadership  qual- 
ities. Ronald  Reagan  has  been  able  to  instill  a new  sense  of  pride  and  confidence  in  our  nation.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
Carter-Mondale  defeatism  and  national  malaise. 
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In  1980  the  American  people  realized  the  disastrous  economic  brink  on  which  this  country  teetered.  They  wanted 
a change  for  the  better,  and  they  chose  a President  who  accomplished  that  goal.  On  November  6,  Americans  will  once  again 
ask  themselves  if  a change  is  in  order.  I think  the  resounding  answer  will  be  that  they  wish  to  stay  the  course  Reagan  has 
charted.  We’re  no  longer  on  the  brink  of  disaster;  both  feet  are  planted  firmly  on  solid  ground,  and  the  future  looks  bright. 

I’m  supporting  President  Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush  for  those  reasons,  and  I unabashedly  ask  others  to  sup- 
port them  as  well.  I make  no  apology  for  political  participation.  At  stake  in  this  election  is  the  future  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  A commitment  from  the  business  community,  not  just  a check,  is  required  to  prevent  another  give-away-now,  pay- 
later  disaster.  And  that  commitment  will  mean  for  future  Americans  a vigorous  free  market,  the  opportunity  to  succeed,  and 
an  attainable  American  Dream. 


1.  Why  should  businessmen  support  Reagan's  reelection  according  to  Pickens?  What  benefit  have 
Reagan's  policies  been  to  the  success  of  free  enterprise? 

2.  What  criticisms  are  made  of  Mondale's  candidacy? 
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30-6  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  The  Supply-Side  Revolution  (1984) 

A major  tenet  of  Reagonomics  was  the  supply-side  theory.  This  idea  suggested  that  by  cutting  taxes, 
especially  for  higher-income  groups,  spending  would  increase  and  stimulate  the  economy. 

Prior  to  February  23,  1977,  Republican  economic  policy  focused  on  balancing  the  budget  by  raising  taxes  and  cutting 
spending,  an  approach  that  denied  the  party  a credible  economic  and  political  program.  The  Republicans  were  not  always 
successful  themselves  at  reducing  spending,  but  if  the  government  was  going  to  spend,  they  at  least  wanted  to  pay  for  it 
with  cash  instead  of  borrowed  money.  This  put  them  in  conflict  with  Keynesian  economics. 

Keynesian  theory  explained  the  economy’s  performance  in  terms  of  the  level  of  total  spending.  A budget  deficit 
adds  to  total  spending  and  helps  keep  employment  high  and  the  economy  running  at  full  capacity.  Cutting  the  deficit,  as 
the  Republicans  wanted  to  do,  would  reduce  spending  and  throw  people  out  of  work,  thereby  lowering  national  income  and 
raising  the  unemployment  rate.  The  lower  income  would  produce  less  tax  revenue,  and  the  higher  unemployment  would 
require  larger  budget  expenditures  for  unemployment  compensation,  food  stamps,  and  other  support  programs.  The  budget 
deficit  would  thus  reappear  from  a shrunken  tax  base  and  higher  income-support  payments.  Patient  (and  impatient)  Democ- 
rats, economists,  columnists,  and  editorial  writers  had  explained  many  times  to  the  obdurate  Republicans  that  cutting  the 
deficit  would  simply  reduce  spending  on  goods  and  services,  drive  the  economy  down,  and  raise  the  unemployment  rate. 
Keynesians  argued  that  the  way  to  balance  the  budget  was  to  run  a deficit.  Deficit  spending  would  lift  the  economy,  and 
the  government’s  tax  revenues  would  rise,  bringing  the  budget  into  balance.  Since  cutting  the  deficit  was  believed  to  be  the 
surest  way  to  throw  people  out  of  work,  there  were  not  many  Republican  economists.  When  Democrat  Alice  Rivlin  was 
asked  why  there  were  no  Republican  economists  on  her  “nonpartisan”  Congressional  Budget  Committee  staff,  she  was 
probably  telling  the  truth  when  she  said  she  could  not  find  any. 

The  focus  on  the  deficit  had  left  the  Republicans  without  a competitive  political  program.  They  were  perceived 
by  the  recipients  of  government  benefits  as  the  party  always  threatening  to  cut  back  on  government  programs  such  as 
social  security,  while  the  taxpaying  part  of  the  electorate  saw  Republicans  as  the  party  that  was  always  threatening  to 
raise  taxes  in  order  to  pay  for  the  benefits  that  others  were  receiving.  The  party  that  takes  away  with  both  hands  competes 
badly  with  the  party  that  gives  away  with  both  hands,  and  that  simple  fact  explained  the  decline  of  the  Republican  Party, 
which  had  come  to  be  known  as  the  tax  collector  for  Democratic  spending  programs.  . . . 

Supply-side  economics  brought  a new  perspective  to  fiscal  policy.  Instead  of  stressing  the  effects  on  spending, 
supply-siders  showed  that  tax  rates  directly  affect  the  supply  of  goods  and  services.  Lower  tax  rates  mean  better  incentives 
to  work,  to  save,  to  take  risks,  and  to  invest.  As  people  respond  to  the  higher  after-tax  rewards,  or  greater  profitability, 
incomes  rise  and  the  tax  base  grows,  thus  feeding  back  some  of  the  lost  revenues  to  the  Treasury.  The  saving  rate  also 
grows,  providing  more  financing  for  government  and  private  borrowing.  Since  Keynesian  analysis  left  out  such  effects, 
once  supply-side  economics  appeared  on  the  scene  the  Democrats  could  no  longer  claim  that  government  spending  stim- 
ulated the  economy  more  effectively  than  tax  cuts.  Tax  cuts  were  now  competitive,  and  the  House  Republicans  began  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  . . . 

Many  people  also  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  taxes  on  personal  income  have  no  adverse  consequences  for  busi- 
ness other  than  reducing  the  demand  for  products.  They  believe  that  higher  tax  rates  on  personal  income  help  business  by 
reducing  the  federal  deficit  and  lowering  interest  rates.  In  actual  fact,  higher  personal  tax  rates  reduce  private-sector  saving 
and  drive  up  both  the  cost  of  credit  and  the  cost  of  labor  to  firms.  When  the  Treasury  examined  the  effects  of  the  Kennedy 
tax  cuts,  it  was  found  that  the  personal  saving  rate  rose.  This  implies  that  the  saving  rate  would  fall  if  tax  rates  rise,  and 
indeed  the  saving  rate  declined  as  bracket  creep  pushed  savers  into  higher  tax  brackets. 

Higher  income  tax  rates  raise  labor  costs  to  the  firm,  thereby  undermining  the  competitiveness  of  its  products  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  higher  the  worker’s  marginal  tax  rate,  the  more  expensive  it  is  to  the  firm  to  protect  wages  from 
being  eroded  by  inflation  or  to  give  real  wage  increases.  Since  additional  income  is  taxed  at  the  worker’s  highest  bracket, 
the  higher  the  tax  rate,  the  larger  the  gross  wage  necessary  to  correspond  to  any  net  wage. 

This  does  not  meant  that  deficits  are  good  for  the  economy.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  argument  that  higher  taxes 
are  preferable  to  higher  borrowing  is  at  best  unproved.  The  way  this  unproven  argument  has  been  used  against  the  Presi- 
dent’s efforts  to  reduce  tax  rates  and  improve  economic  incentives  is  irresponsible.  The  key  to  a successful  economy  is 
incentives.  Any  economic  policy  that  forgets  this-even  one  that  reduces  deficits-will  fail.  . . . 
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We  now  have  many  decades  of  empirical  evidence  of  the  effects  of  disincentives  on  economic  performance, 
ranging  from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  European  welfare  states.  The  effects  of  disincentives  clearly  thwart  the 
intended  results  of  central  planning,  government  investment  programs,  and  the  maintenance  of  aggregate  demand.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  positive  effects  of  good  incentives.  Only  free  people  are  productive 
and  forward-looking,  but  they  cease  to  be  free  when  their  property  rights  are  sacrificed  to  interest-group  politics.  Supply- 
side  economics  is  the  economics  of  a free  society.  It  will  prevail  wherever  freedom  itself  prevails. 


1.  Explain  the  different  theories  outlined  in  this  document  regarding  the  effects  of  cutting  the  deficit 
and  balancing  the  budget. 

2.  What  factors  are  identified  as  leading  to  the  decline  of  the  Republican  Party's  popularity? 

3.  What  new  perspective  did  supply-side  economics  add  to  the  discussion  on  the  economy? 
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30-7  Bill  Chappell,  Speech  to  the  American 
Security  Council  Foundation  (1985) 

Seeking  to  protect  the  United  States  against  a missile  attack.  The  Reagan  administration  proposed  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  This  costly,  high  technology  system  was  called  Star  Wars  by  opponents.  In 
1985,  Bill  Chappell  explained  the  SDI  concept  to  the  Security  Council  Foundation. 

You’ve  asked  me  today  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  “The  Need  for  a Strategic  Defense  Initiative.”  That’s  a pretty  big  assign- 
ment for  one  so  low  on  the  totem  pole  as  I am  in  matters  of  defense.  You  are  going  to  be  hearing  later  from  General 
Abrahamson  and  several  others  who  are  really  experts  in  the  field.  So  I am  not  going  to  try  to  be  so  technical.  Rather,  I 
want  to  establish  a need  for  SDI-not  that  you  don’t  already  know  it.  I’ll  probably  not  say  anything  you  don’t  already 
know.  But  the  fact  that  we  can  share  together  those  thoughts  gives  us  a better  opportunity  to  carry  those  thoughts  back  to 
the  grass  roots  where  they  are  so  direly  needed  today. 

“To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  the  peace.”  How  many  of  you  know  who 
said  that?  And  isn’t  it  an  ironical  statement  when  you  really  think  about  it.  To  prevent  war,  we  must  create  a strong  peace. 
Now,  that  quotation  didn't  come  from  President  Reagan  when  he  was  trying  to  sell  the  SDI.  It  didn’t  come  from  some  mil- 
itary officer  over  on  the  Hill  trying  to  justify  a particular  program.  It  came  from  George  Washington,  nearly  200  years  ago. 

That  sentiment  has  been  echoed  repeatedly  in  this  century  by  people  such  as  Presidents  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy  and,  of  course,  Ronald  Reagan.  With  today’s  threat  of  nuclear  welfare,  it  has  become  more 
incumbent  upon  us  than  ever  before  to  ensure  that  peace  is  maintained  through  whatever  resources  we  have  and  can 
develop. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  determined  to  carry  out  its  policies-and  so  believes  in  them-that  it  would 
use  force  to  carry  out  its  policies.  Allowing  that  kind  of  effort  to  go  unchecked  will  ultimately  lead  to  war  of  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  whole  of  humanity.  Its  next  battleground  or  base  may  be  space-25  miles  above  your  home.  The  United 
States  has  a vital  interest  in  protecting  its  outer  spaces-as  well  as  its  inner  spaces-from  attack.  That  is  why  the  President’s 
strategic  defensive  Initiative-shortened  to  SDI-has  become  so  critical  in  our  search  for  a system  to  defend  against  nuclear 
missile  attack.  It  is  why  we  have  assembled  here  today  as  concerned  policymakers  and  citizens  to  carry  on  this  dialogue. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is  our  most  vitally  important  defense  program  under  development.  Stated  very 
simply:  if  we  are  able  to  devise  a defensive  system  that  negates  or  significantly  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  ICBMs 
[Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles],  we  will  have  regained  the  lost  ground  that  gave  us  strategic  stability  during  the  ‘50s 
and  ‘60s-and  into  the  ‘70s.  And  we  will  have  ended  our  nearly  forty  years  of  dependence  on  an  increasingly  precarious 
policy  of  mutual  suicidal  standoff-in  one  form  or  another.  And  if  we  do  succeed  in  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  ICBM, 
we  will  make  it  far  easier  to  negotiate  its  reduction  and  eventual  elimination. 

Perhaps  the  vital  importance  of  our  SDI  program  can  be  perceived  even  more  vividly,  if  we  consider  another 
possible  outcome.  Let  us  assume  that  the  Soviet  SDI  effort  succeeds  and  the  U.S.  is  unable  to  generate  comparable  strategic 
defenses-what  then?  What  then? 

We,  of  course,  acknowledge  that  Soviet  forces  already  have  us  vastly  outnumbered  in  manpower  and  conventional 
weaponry.  And,  avoiding  any  hairsplitting-we  also  realize  that  our  nuclear  forces  have-at  best-a  rough  parity  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time.  Obviously,  even  a partially  effective  Soviet  strategic  defense  capability  would  establish 
a wide  margin  of  Soviet  superiority  strategically,  and  thus  give  them  dominance  in  all  major  areas  of  warfare.  With  the  U.S. 
military  in  a position  of  pronounced  inferiority,  I would  not  want  to  speculate  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  Western  civilization 
in  general-or  our  nation-or  society-in  particular.  . . . 

Despite  its  unspecified  nature,  we  are  continually  bombarded  with  detailed  descriptions  of  what  SDI  will  consist 
of  and  why  it  won’t  work. 

In  the  words  of  one  congressional  leader,  “The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  raises  more  questions  than  its  sup- 
porters have  answered  so  far.” 

Quite  true,  and  that  is  a mathematically  verifiable  fact.  But  it’s  an  unfair  contest.  There  are  many  thousands 
devising  questions  of  widely  varying  levels  of  worth  and  validity-and  only  a small  handful  of  people  trying  to  provide 
thoughtful-coherent-integrated-and  consistent  answers  to  the  Congress-the  media-and  the  organized  opposition.  Or,  to  para- 
phrase Winston  Churchill’s  tribute  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  fighter  pilots:  “Never  have  so  many  provided  detailed  predictions 
of  what  a research  program  will  ultimately  determine-for  so  few.” 

Another  widely  quoted  statement  proposes  a slow-down-a  smaller-scale  SDI  research  program-because-it  is  said- 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  space-based  anti-missile  weapons  can  ever  fully  protect  the  U.S.  population  from  nuclear  attack. 
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Such  statements,  based  on  false  premises,  naturally  lead  to  equally  false  conclusions.  No  responsible  SDI 
spokesman  has  yet  indicated  an  intended  reliance  on  space-based  anti-missile  weapons  or  given  such  reliance  that  they  will 
fully  protect  the  U.S.  population  from  nuclear  attack.  Such  safely  ambiguous  “straw  man”  statements  tend  to  raise 
unfounded  doubts  and  fears,  generate  endless  miles  of  hysterical  newsprint,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  resolution  of  this 
national  debate.  . . . 

With  greater  public  support.  Congress  should  approve  the  full  funding  level  requested  by  the  President  that  would 
allow  full  integration  of  all  components  of  SDL  SDI  is  a research  program,  not  one  for  the  deployment  of  weapons-and  I 
keep  emphasizing  that-you  can’t  do  piecemeal  because  there  are  so  many  integral  parts.  Certainly,  General  Abrahamson, 
when  he  speaks  to  you  later,  will  point  that  out  so  vividly:  You  can’t  move  an  important  part  of  this  program  or  cut  out  one 
piece  of  it  without  affecting  the  whole.  It  has  to  be  an  integrated  program.  . . . 

Let  me  invite  you,  fellow  members  of  the  Congressional  Advisory  Board  of  the  American  Security  Council  Foun- 
dation, to  learn  everything  you  can  about  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  Learn  why  it  is  so  important  to  America.  Acquaint 
yourself  with  all  of  the  facts  that  you  can.  Prepare  yourselves  at  home  in  the  best  way  you  can-in  small  groups,  in  study 
groups,  in  all  kinds  of  meetings-to  get  the  message  across  to  our  people  about  the  importance  of  this  program.  I invite  you 
to  understand  the  important  part  you  play. 

Together,  we  can  create  a peace  strong  enough  to  deter  war.  That’s  what  SDI  is  all  about-a  peace  strong  enough 
to  deter  war.  But  that  takes  a strong  America;  it  takes  initiative,  technology,  and  all  of  the  things  we  have  been  talking 
about.  Let’s  give  it  our  best  effort. 

Thank  you. 


1.  Explain  Chappell  opinion  regarding  the  importance  and  significance  of  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

2.  Summarize  the  focus  and  goal  of  this  address  to  the  American  Security  Council  Foundation. 
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30-8  Patricia  Morrisroe,  "The  New  Class"  (1985) 

The  return  of  prosperity  in  the  early  1980s  was  not  universally  shared  but  a new  group  of  young  pro- 
fessionals emerged  as  major  beneficiaries.  Called  Yuppies,  these  young,  urban  professionals  helped  put 
their  stamp  on  the  era  through  their  consumer  practices  and  lifestyles. 

It’s  a Saturday  night  at  96th  and  Broadway.  Inside  the  new  Caramba!!!  everybody’s  drinking  frozen  maragaritas  and  talking 
real  estate,  while  outside  on  the  traffic  strip,  a derelict  swigs  Wild  Turkey  and  shouts  obscenities.  By  11  P.M.,  he’s  sound 
asleep  on  the  bench,  but  the  crowd  at  Caramba!!!  is  still  going  strong. 

“These  are  the  most  lethal  maragaritas  in  Manhattan,”  says  a man  in  a blue  pinstriped  suit  by  Polo.  He  staggers 
out  of  the  restaurant  and  into  David’s  Cookies  next  door.  “Get  the  double-chunk  chocolate  chip,”  says  his  girlfriend,  who 
is  window-shopping  at  Pildes  Optical. 

At  the  newsstand  across  the  street,  a middle-aged  woman  buys  the  Sunday  Times  and  looks  at  the  dozens  of 
young  professionals  spilling  out  of  Caramba!!!  “Yuppies,”  she  shouts.  “Go  home!” 

But  they  are  home.  Ads  in  the  Times  tout  the  Upper  West  Side  as  “Yuppie  Country,”  and  Amsterdam  is  being 
called  “Cinderella  Avenue.”  According  to  a study  of  the  years  1970  through  1980  by  New  York’s  Department  of  City 
Planning,  7,500  people  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  flooded  the  area  between  West  70th  and  86th  Streets.  That  age-group 
now  makes  up  47  percent  of  the  population  there.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  singles  went  up  by  31  percent,  while 
the  number  of  families  dropped  24  percent.  “You  want  to  know  who’s  moving  into  the  West  Side?”  says  a woman  who 
owns  an  antiques  store  on  Amsterdam  Avenue.  “It’s  the  young,  the  rich,  and  the  restless.” 

Some  older  West  Siders  blame  the  newcomers  for  the  skyrocketing  rents  and  the  uprooting  of  local  merchants. 
They  deplore  the  cuteness  of  Columbus  Avenue  and  the  hordes  of  tourists  who  congest  the  sidewalks.  They  worry  that  the 
neighborhood’s  solid  middle  class  values  will  be  replaced  by  the  yuppie  version  of  the  West  Side  Dream:  a pre-war  apart- 
ment with  a Food  Emporium  around  the  corner. 

They  can’t  relate  to  the  30-year-old  on  Central  Park  West  who  takes  her  husband’s  shirts  to  the  East  Side  because 
she  can’t  find  a “quality”  laundry  in  the  neighborhood.  Or  to  the  tenants  at  the  Sofia  on  West  61st  Street,  50  percent  of 
whom  bought  their  apartments  after  seeing  a model  of  the  bathroom.  (“They’re  big  and  very  Deco,”  says  Richard  Zinn,  the 
building’s  director  of  sales.) 

The  Columbia,  a condominium  on  West  96th  Street,  has  been  called  the  “Yuppie  Housing  Project”  by  locals  who 
can’t  believe  anyone  would  pay  to  live  on  Broadway.  “Didn’t  anyone  tell  these  people  it’s  a commercial  street?”  says  an 
elderly  man  who  is  buying  Rice  Krispies  at  the  Red  Apple  on  the  corner.  “If  I had  the  money  for  a condo.  I’d  move  to 
Florida.” 

One  third  of  the  Columbia’s  units  were  bought  by  lawyers;  the  average  income  per  apartment  is  $100,000.  “It’s 
a nice  first  home  for  couples  on  their  way  up,”  says  developer  Arthur  Zeckendorf,  who  worked  with  his  father,  William, 
to  build  the  Columbia.  Once  they’ve  made  it,  they  can  move  to  the  Park  Belvedere,  a condominium  on  West  79th  Street 
also  built  by  the  Zeckendorfs.  Sold  for  an  average  of  $400  per  square  foot,  it  has  attracted  a better-off  buyer.  “I  looked  at 
the  Columbia,”  says  a 27-year-old  Wall  Street  bond  trader,  “but  the  neighborhood  was  just  too  borderline  for  me.”  So  he 
bought  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  Belvedere’s  towers  and  persuaded  a friend  to  buy  one,  too.  “It’s  a great  deal,”  he  says 
of  his  $400,000  one -bedroom. 

Many  West  Side  co-ops  are  besieged  by  Wall  Street  financiers  who  use  their  bonuses  to  make  down  payments. 

“The  last  five  apartments  in  my  building  went  to  investment  bankers,”  says  a woman  who  owns  a co-op  on  West 
End  Avenue.  “I  want  to  protect  my  property,  so  it’s  good  to  have  people  with  money  move  in.  But  I worry  about  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  next  ten  years.  Are  you  going  to  need  an  MBA  to  get  into  Zabar’s?”  . . . 

Yet  for  all  the  money  being  poured  into  the  neighborhood,  some  of  the  new  West  Siders  have  a decidedly  old-fash- 
ioned point  of  view.  For  every  yuppie  who  dreams  about  moving  from  Broadway  to  Central  Park  West  there  are  others  who 
chose  the  West  Side  because  it  seemed  unpretentious.  “I  always  hated  everything  the  East  Side  represented,”  says  33- 
year-old  Joe  Powers  in  between  feeding  mashed  carrots  to  his  five-month-old  son,  Mark.  “The  West  Side  always  seemed 
to  have  less  airs  about  it.  To  me,  it’s  Zabar’s  and  Fairway.  Not  Rceelles  and  Pasta  & Cheese.”  . . . 

Ten  blocks  uptown,  31-year-old  Richard  Conway  is  setting  up  his  VCR  to  tape  Jacqueline  Bisset  in  Anna 
Karenina.  A vice-president  at  a Wall  Street  investment  firm,  Conway  recently  bought  a twelfth-floor  five-room  co-op  at 
106th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive.  In  the  past  fifteen  years,  Conway  has  moved  from  Greenwich  to  Harvard  to  Third 
Avenue  to  Yale  to  Chelsea,  and  now  to  Duke  Ellington  Boulevard. 
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“This  is  not  a yuppie  neighborhood,”  says  Conway,  uncorking  a bottle  of  white  wine.  “That’s  what  1 like  about 
it.  In  my  building,  we  have  a wonderful  mix  of  people.  The  head  of  the  co-op  board  is  a musical  director,  and  we’ve  got 
artists  and  writers  and  movie  producers.” 

When  Conway  decided  to  buy  a co-op,  he  wanted  to  look  only  north  of  West  96th  Street.  “I  think  a lot  of  the 
glamour  is  gone  from  the  East  Side,”  he  says.  “Besides,  I considered  it  boring  and  staid,  too  much  like  Greenwich.  I like 
living  in  a neighborhood  that’s  ethnically  diverse.  Broadway  has  a lot  of  bodegas  and  mom-and-pop  stores.  To  me,  that’s 
nice.” 

From  his  living  room,  Conway  has  a spectacular  view  of  the  Hudson.  From  the  opposite  end  of  the  apartment,  in 
the  dining  room,  he  can  see  a cityscape  of  charming  tum-of-the-century  brownstones.  “I  wonder  how  long  they’ll  last,”  he 
says.  “It’s  ironic,  but  everything  I like  about  the  neighborhood  will  probably  disappear.  And  unfortunately,  the  reason  is  that 
people  like  me  are  moving  into  it.”  . . . 

[Fawyer  Jay]  Zamansky,  who  grew  up  in  Philadelphia,  now  makes  his  home  in  a renovated  SRO  next  door  to  the 
Salvation  Army  senior  citizen’s  home  on  West  95th  Street.  “I  really  wanted  a place  where  I could  establish  roots,”  he 
says.  Constructed  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  building  has  30  apartments,  most  of  which  are  inhabited  by  young  pro- 
fessionals. “We’re  a real  unique  building,”  he  explains.  “In  the  summer,  we  have  barbecues,  and  when  our  first  co-op 
baby  was  born,  everybody  was  thrilled.” 

Zamansky  bought  this  apartment,  a duplex  with  a roof  garden,  for  a little  over  $100,000.  “I’m  real  proud  of  it,” 
he  says.  “It’s  the  consummate  bachelor  pad.”  The  ceiling  is  painted  black,  with  lots  of  track  lighting.  “I  met  an  interior 
designer  at  the  Vertical  Club,”  he  explains,  “and  she  helped  me  with  the  overall  concept.” 

But  Zamansky  says  he  doesn’t  want  to  be  the  kind  of  person  who  does  nothing  but  “work,  eat  at  restaurants,  and 
go  to  a health  club.  I really  want  to  be  a part  of  this  neighborhood,”  he  says.  “I  attend  community-board  meetings,  and  I 
registered  voters  in  front  of  Zabar’s.  I even  went  into  the  Salvation  Army’s  old  people’s  home  and  registered  senior  citi- 
zens. They  were  just  so  glad  to  see  a young  face  that  I don’t  think  they  cared  how  they  voted.  By  the  way.  I’m  a Repub- 
lican. I think  it’s  important  to  put  that  in  the  article. 

“I’m  also  very  pro-development,”  he  adds.  “It  makes  me  angry  when  people  criticize  a lot  of  the  changes.  The  dis- 
placement is  unfortunate,  but  where  are  we  supposed  to  live?  We  have  rights.  We  pay  taxes.  Whether  people  realize  it  or 
not,  we’re  real  assets  to  this  community.” 

Twenty-nine -year-old  Paula  Handler,  who  lives  with  her  husband  in  a three-bedroom  apartment  in  the  Eldorado 
on  Central  Park  West  between  90th  and  91st  Streets  agrees.  “These  big  pre-war  buildings  need  young  blood,”  she  says. 
“The  old  people  can’t  maintain  their  apartments.  They  resist  everything,  from  redoing  the  lobby  to  putting  in  new  windows. 
The  problem  is  they  can’t  switch  their  rental  mentalities  into  a co-op  mode.” 

The  Handlers  moved  from  the  East  Side  to  the  Eldorado  a year  ago.  “Frankly,  I didn’t  know  anything  about  Cen- 
tral Park  West,”  says  Paula.  “I  mean,  I knew  the  Dakota,  but  the  Eldorado?  What?  All  I knew  was  that  I wanted  space,  and 
I wanted  old.  Old  is  chic.” 

“Originally,  I said  no  to  the  West  Side,”  says  Scott,  a quiet  man  who  is  involved  in  commercial  real  estate. 

“That’s  right,  he  did,”  Paula  says.  “He  didn’t  like  it  because  it  was  dirty  and  nobody  we  knew  lived  there.  But  I 
fell  in  love  with  this  apartment.  It  was  a total  wreck,  but  it  was  me.  We  gave  them  an  offer  the  minute  we  saw  it.  We  even 
offered  more  than  they  asked  because  we  wanted  it  so  much.” 

The  Handlers  put  in  two  new  bathrooms  and  a new  kitchen,  and  redid  the  plumbing  and  wiring.  Today,  the  apart- 
ment, which  faces  the  park,  is  completely  renovated.  “See  what  I mean  about  new  blood?”  Paula  says.  “It  doesn’t  take 
money.  It  just  takes  creativity.” 

Six  floors  above  the  Handlers,  Linda  and  Mark  Reiner  also  had  to  redo  their  apartment  completely.  “It  was  con- 
sidered the  worst  disaster  in  the  building,”  Linda  says.  “The  walls,  which  were  painted  magenta,  royal  blue,  and  orange, 
were  falling  down.  But  we  really  wanted  to  live  here.  We  recognized  how  the  West  Side  was  growing,  and  we  wanted  to 
be  a part  of  that.” 

Two  years  ago,  they  moved  from  a house  in  Hewlett  Harbor,  where  Mark  Reiner  had  a medical  practice.  “It  was 
a risk  giving  up  everything,”  he  says,  “but  Hewlett  Harbor  was  very  sterile  and  uniform.” 

“That’s  why  we  didn’t  want  the  East  Side,”  adds  Linda,  who  until  recently  was  a practicing  psychologist.  “Now 
I sell  real  estate,”  she  says.  “I  became  addicted  to  it  while  we  were  looking  for  this  apartment.”  The  au  pair  brings  their 
two-year-old  son  into  the  living  room  to  say  good  night.  “You  wouldn’t  believe  the  children’s  playground  in  the  park,” 
Linda  says.  “You  can  barely  get  a place  for  your  kid  in  the  sandbox.” 
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“Everybody  wants  to  come  here,”  says  Mark.  “There’s  nothing  more  exciting  than  living  in  a neighborhood  in 
transition.  It’s  sad,  because  a lot  of  people  who  live  here  can’t  afford  to  shop  in  the  stores.  But  they’re  being  pushed  out 
of  Manhattan,  not  just  the  West  Side.” 

“The  West  Side  makes  you  feel  the  difference  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots,”  says  Linda,  who  is  dressed 
in  a silk  Chanel  shirt,  black  pants,  and  pumps.  “Right  in  our  building,  there’s  a real  schism  between  the  pre-conversion  and 
post-conversion  people.  A new  breed  is  taking  over,  and  there’s  a lot  of  hostility.  People  are  separated  by  age  and  economic 
class.  The  senior  citizens  got  insider  prices  so  low  that  there’s  a lot  of  resentment  on  all  sides.  At  a recent  meeting,  one 
elderly  person  shouted,  ‘Well,  I’m  not  rich  like  you.’  But  what  can  you  do?” 

“Basically,  we’re  very  optimistic,”  Mark  says.  “We  feel  good  about  the  changes.  The  neighborhood  is  going  to 
continue  to  improve.” 

Linda  nods.  “Definitely,”  she  says.  “For  the  West  Side,  there’s  no  turning  back.” 


1.  How  do  these  accounts  represent  the  sudden  fortunes  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  technology 
and  business? 

2.  What  tensions  are  present  in  these  accounts?  Identify  the  varying  attitudes  expressed  about  the 
changing  class  structures  and  demographics? 
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30-9  George  Bush,  Address  to  the  Nation  Announcing  Allied  Military 
Action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  (1991) 

The  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  stimulated  a broad  military  coalition  of  nations  led  by  the  United  States 
and  backed  by  the  United  Nations.  In  1991,  this  coalition  attacked  Iraq,  beginning  the  Gulf  War. 

Just  2 hours  ago,  allied  air  forces  began  an  attack  on  military  targets  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  These  attacks  continue  as  I 
speak.  Ground  forces  are  not  engaged. 

This  conflict  started  August  2d  when  the  dictator  of  Iraq  invaded  a small  and  helpless  neighbor.  Kuwait-a  member 
of  the  Arab  League  and  a member  of  the  United  Nations-was  crushed;  its  people,  brutalized.  Five  months  ago,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein [President  of  Iraq]  Saddam  Hussein  started  this  cruel  war  against  Kuwait.  Tonight,  the  battle  has  been  joined. 

This  military  action,  taken  in  accord  with  United  Nations  resolutions  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Untied  States 
Congress,  follows  months  of  constant  and  virtually  endless  diplomatic  activity  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States,  and  many,  many  other  countries.  Arab  leaders  sought  what  became  known  as  an  Arab  solution,  only  to  con- 
clude that  Saddam  Hussein  was  unwilling  to  leave  Kuwait.  Others  traveled  to  Baghdad  in  a variety  of  efforts  to  restore 
peace  and  justice.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  James  Baker,  held  an  historic  meeting  in  Geneva,  only  to  be  totally  rebuffed.  This 
past  weekend,  in  a last-ditch  effort,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  went  to  the  Middle  East  with  peace  in  his 
heart-his  second  such  mission.  And  he  came  back  from  Baghdad  with  no  progress  at  all  in  getting  Saddam  Hussein  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait. 

Now  the  twenty-eight  countries  with  forces  in  the  Gulf  area  have  exhausted  all  reasonable  efforts  to  reach  a 
peaceful  resolution-have  no  choice  but  to  drive  Saddam  from  Kuwait  by  force.  We  will  not  fail. 

As  I report  to  you,  air  attacks  are  underway  against  military  targets  in  Iraq.  We  are  determined  to  knock  out 
Saddam  Hussein’s  nuclear-bomb  potential.  We  will  also  destroy  his  chemical-weapons  facilities.  Much  of  Saddam’s  artillery 
and  tanks  will  be  destroyed.  Our  operations  are  designed  to  best  protect  the  lives  of  all  the  coalition  forces  by  targeting 
Saddam’s  vast  military  arsenal.  Initial  reports  from  General  Schwarzkopf  are  that  our  operations  are  proceeding  according 
to  plan. 

Our  objectives  are  clear:  Saddam  Hussein’s  forces  will  leave  Kuwait.  The  legitimate  government  of  Kuwait  will 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  place,  and  Kuwait  will  once  again  be  free.  Iraq  will  eventually  comply  with  all  relevant  United 
Nations  resolutions,  and  then,  when  peace  is  restored,  it  is  our  hope  that  Iraq  will  live  as  a peaceful  and  cooperative 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  thus  enhancing  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Gulf. 

Some  may  ask:  Why  act  now?  Why  not  wait?  The  answer  is  clear:  The  world  could  wait  no  longer.  Sanctions, 
though  having  some  effect,  showed  no  signs  of  accomplishing  their  objective.  Sanctions  were  tried  for  well  over  five 
months,  and  we  and  our  allies  concluded  that  sanctions  alone  would  not  force  Saddam  from  Kuwait. 

While  the  world  waited,  Saddam  Hussein  systematically  raped,  pillaged,  and  plundered  a tiny  nation,  no  threat  to 
his  own.  He  subjected  the  people  of  Kuwait  to  unspeakable  atrocities -and  among  those  maimed  and  murdered,  innocent 
children. 

While  the  world  waited,  Saddam  sought  to  add  to  the  chemical  weapons  arsenal  he  now  possesses,  and  infinitely 
more  dangerous  weapon  of  mass  destruction-a  nuclear  weapon.  And  while  the  world  waited,  while  the  world  talked  peace 
and  withdrawal,  Saddam  Hussein  dug  in  and  moved  massive  forces  into  Kuwait. 

While  the  world  waited,  while  Saddam  stalled,  more  damage  was  being  done  to  the  fragile  economies  of  the 
Third  World,  emerging  democracies  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  the  entire  world,  including  to  our  own  economy. 

The  United  States,  together  with  the  United  Nations,  exhausted  every  means  at  our  disposal  to  bring  this  crisis  to 
a peaceful  end.  However,  Saddam  clearly  felt  that  by  stalling  and  threatening  and  defying  the  United  Nations,  he  could 
weaken  the  forces  arrayed  against  him. 

While  the  world  waited,  Saddam  Hussein  met  every  overture  of  peace  with  open  contempt.  While  the  world 
prayed  for  peace,  Saddam  prepared  for  war. 

I had  hoped  that  when  the  United  States  Congress,  in  historic  debate,  took  its  resolute  action,  Saddam  would 
realize  the  could  not  prevail  and  would  move  out  of  Kuwait  in  accord  with  the  United  Nation  resolutions.  He  did  not  do 
that.  Instead,  he  remained  intransigent,  certain  that  time  was  on  his  side. 

Saddam  was  warned  over  and  over  again  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the  United  Nations:  Leave  Kuwait,  or  be 
driven  out.  Saddam  has  arrogantly  rejected  all  warnings.  Instead,  he  tried  to  make  this  a dispute  between  Iraq  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Well,  he  failed,  tonight,  twenty-eight  nations-countries  from  five  continents,  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Arab  League-have  forces  in  the  Gulf  area  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  Saddam  Hussein.  These  countries  had 
hoped  the  use  of  force  could  be  avoided.  Regrettably,  we  now  believe  that  only  force  will  make  him  leave. 
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Prior  to  ordering  our  forces  into  battle,  I instructed  our  military  commanders  to  take  every  necessary  step  to  pre- 
vail as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  the  greatest  degree  of  protection  possible  for  American  and  allied  service  men  and 
women.  I’ve  told  the  American  people  before  that  this  will  not  be  another  Vietnam,  and  I repeat  this  here  tonight.  Our 
troops  will  have  the  best  possible  support  in  the  entire  world,  and  they  will  not  be  asked  to  fight  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
their  back.  I’m  hopeful  that  this  fighting  will  not  go  on  for  long  and  that  casualties  will  be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

This  is  an  historic  moment.  We  have  in  this  past  year  made  great  progress  in  ending  the  long  era  of  conflict  and 
cold  war.  We  have  before  us  the  opportunity  to  forge  for  ourselves  and  for  future  generations  a new  world  order-a  world 
where  the  rule  of  law,  not  the  law  of  the  jungle,  governs  the  conduct  of  nations.  When  we  are  successful-and  we  will  be- 
we  have  a real  chance  at  this  new  world  order,  an  order  in  which  a credible  United  Nations  can  use  its  peacekeeping  role 
to  fulfill  the  promise  and  vision  of  the  U.N.’s  founders. 

We  have  no  argument  with  the  people  of  Iraq.  Indeed,  for  the  innocents  caught  in  this  conflict,  I pray  for  their 
safety.  Our  goal  is  not  the  conquest  of  Iraq.  It  is  the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  It  is  my  hope  that  somehow  the  Iraqi  people  can, 
even  now,  convince  their  dictator  that  he  must  lay  down  his  arms,  leave  Kuwait  and  let  Iraq  itself  rejoin  the  family  of 
peace-loving  nations. 

Thomas  Paine  wrote  many  years  ago:  “These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.”  Those  well-known  words  are  so 
very  true  today.  But  even  as  planes  of  the  multinational  forces  attack  Iraq,  I prefer  to  think  of  peace,  not  war.  I am  con- 
vinced not  only  that  we  will  prevail  but  that  out  of  the  horror  of  combat  will  come  the  recognition  that  no  nation  can  stand 
against  a world  united.  No  nation  will  be  permitted  to  brutally  assault  its  neighbor. 

No  president  can  easily  commit  our  sons  and  daughters  to  war.  They  are  the  Nation’s  finest.  Ours  is  an  all-vol- 
unteer force,  magnificently  trained,  highly  motivated.  The  troops  know  why  they’re  there.  And  listen  to  what  they  say,  for 
they’ve  said  it  better  than  any  President  or  Prime  Minister  ever  could. 

Listen  to  Hollywood  Huddleston,  marine  lance  corporal.  He  says,  “Let’s  free  these  people,  so  we  can  go  home  and 
be  free  again.”  And  he’s  right.  The  terrible  crimes  and  tortures  committed  by  Saddam’s  henchmen  against  the  innocent 
people  of  Kuwait  are  an  affront  to  mankind  and  a challenge  to  the  freedom  of  all. 

Listen  to  one  of  our  great  officers  out  there.  Marine  Lieutenant  General  Walter  Boomer.  He  said:  “There  are 
things  worth  fighting  for.  A world  in  which  brutality  and  lawlessness  are  allowed  to  go  unchecked  isn’t  the  kind  of  world 
we’re  going  to  want  to  live  in.” 

Listen  to  Master  Sergeant  J.  P.  Kendall  of  the  82d  Airborne:  “We’re  here  for  more  than  just  the  price  of  a gallon 
of  gas.  What  we’re  doing  is  going  to  chart  the  future  of  the  world  for  the  next  100  years.  It’s  better  to  deal  with  this  guy 
now  than  five  years  from  now.” 

And  finally,  we  should  all  sit  up  and  listen  to  lackie  lones,  an  army  lieutenant,  when  she  says,  “If  we  let  him  get 
away  with  this,  who  knows  what’s  going  to  be  next?” 

I have  called  upon  Hollywood  and  Walter  and  I.  P.  and  lackie  and  all  their  courageous  comrades-in-arms  to  do 
what  must  be  done.  Tonight,  America  and  the  world  are  deeply  grateful  to  them  and  to  their  families.  And  let  me  say  to 
everyone  listening  or  watching  tonight:  When  the  troops  we’ve  sent  in  finish  their  work,  I am  determined  to  bring  them 
home  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tonight,  as  our  forces  fight,  they  and  their  families  are  in  our  prayers.  May  God  bless  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  coalition  forces  at  our  side  in  the  Gulf,  and  may  He  continue  to  bless  our  nation,  the  United  States  of  America. 


1.  What  justification  is  provided  in  this  address  for  engaging  in  military  strikes  against  Iraq? 

2.  Describe  the  "new  world"  order  mentioned  in  this  address  and  its  impact  on  international  relations. 

3.  How  does  President  Bush  use  the  words  of  common  citizens  and  soldiers  to  support  his  argument? 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  method  of  persuasion? 
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